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THE   NATIVES    OF    RAROTONGA, 
Bringing  Ihtir  Idols  to  Protestant  Missionarits. 


This  scene  is  described  with  much  force 

•  by  some  of  ihe  speciaiors ;   and  cxtrnols 

from  ainiiltr  Bccounla  will  be  round  below. 

To  an  jntelligrnt  miad,  aii'l  especially  to 

I  sensitive  Chrisiian  heart,  the  spectacle,  so 

well  represented  by  a  skillful  artist,  it  re- 

plele  with   interest'iig  and  affecting  con- 

I  sidera  one.     How  can  a  htiroan  being,  a 

I   membet  of  that  lace  which  wm  created  "  in 

I  the  image  of  God,"  a  brother  of  our  own 

'  family,  have  been  Bunk  ao  low  in  knowl- 

Icdge,  jndginent  and  tarte,  so  like  to  ''  the 


brutes  which  perish,"  to  "  the  horse  and  the  , 

mul",  which  have  no  understanding,"  so  fcr  ] 

below  "the  ox  wh  ch  knowelh  his  owner,"  ] 

as  to  adopt  a  block  of  wood  aa  an  object  of  ' 

adoration    instead  of  our  common  Father  < 

and  Creator,  benefactor  and  proprietor,  the  i 

Lord  God  Almighty,  the  source  and  centre  , 
of  all  love  and  perfection  ? 

Yet  the  raelanoholy  &ot  ia  before  ua ;  , 
and  here  is  presented  to  our  view  sad  evi- 
dence of  the  truth,  that,  although  in  all  | 
ages  *<the  heavens  declare  the  glorf  of 
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God,''  and  aU  are  without  excuse  who  say 
there  is  no  God,  *'  yet  the  human  race  have 
generally  chosen  **not  to  re'ain  God  in 
their  knowledge,"  and  have  been  *«  given 
over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  changing  thetruth 
of  God  into  a  lie,  and  worshipping  and 
serving  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator." 

We  have  before  spoken  at  some  length 
of  the  obligation's  under  which  the  Protes-' 
tant  missionaries  of  modern  days  have  laid 
U8  all,  by  the  accurate  and  well-timed  in- 
formation they  have  collected  and  furnished 
us  with,  in  different  departments  of  knowl. 
edge.  We  owe  them  still  more,  however, 
for  the  important  moral  lessons  they  have 
taught  us,  by  displaying  to  our  view  the 
effects  of  heathenism,  and  the  triumphs  of 
Gospel  truth  faithfully  preached  and  ex- 
hibited in  practice.  Their  labors  and  sac- 
rifices have  in  this  way  produced  great 
good  upon  many  of  those*  whom  they  have 
left  behind,  scarcely  less  perhaps  than  those 
conferred  on  the  objects  of  their  benevol- 
ence. 

The  contrast  between  the  moral  estate  of 
the  Sandwich,  Friendly  and  other  Islands  in 
the  Pacific,  and  the  sublime  or  beautiful 
scenery,  the  benignant  climate  and  the  lux- 
uriant vegetation,  was  of  a  melancholy 
nature.  Many  superfioktl  persons  have 
imagined  idolatry  to  be  harmless,  and  not 
a  few  writers  have  praised  some  of  its  fea- 
tures, as  humane  and  refining.  The  nearer 
and  more  accurate  views,  which  our  mis- 
sionaries have  enabled  us  to  take  of  it, 
in  its  various  forms,  have  discountenanced 
such  groundless  representations,  and  given 
us  reason  to  contemplate  false  religions 
with  horror,  and  their  unhappy  victims  with 
the  deepest  compassion. 

Idolatry  is  a  religion  of  forms,  and  there- 
fore, from  its  very  nature,  embraces  the 
spirit  of  persecution.  History  teaches  us 
that  it  has  ever  been  so,  and  the  cause  is 
easily  explained :  for  it  demands  confor- 
mity f  and  that  can  be  secured  by  com- 
pulsion. Nebuchadnezzar  endeavored  to 
convert  the  prophet  Daniel  by  means  of  a 
fiery  furnace  and  a  den  of  lions,  and  all 
sorts  of  punishments  and  tortures  have  been 
resorted  to  by  other  zealots.  A  religion  of 
the  mind  and  heart,  on  the  contrary,  aims 
at  unity  of  opinion  and  feeling  ;  and  this 
can  be  gained  only  by  convincing  the  judg- 
ment and  influencing  the  affections.  This 
no  force  can  accomplish  ;  and  no  man  who 
acts  on  the  principles  of  Christianity  will 
ever  resort  to  compulsion  in  his  eflbrts  to 
propagate  it.  The  Sandwich  Islanders, 
having  gradually  lost  much  confidence  in 


their  idols,  from  an  intercourse  with  for- 
eigners of  about  forty  years'  duration,  al- 
though in  other  respects  they  genemliy 
derived  much  evil  and  little  good  from  their 
visitors,  overthrew  the  system  of  superstition 
before  the  first  missionaries  landed  on  their 
shores.  This  was  not  accomplished,  how- 
ever, without  a  violent  struggle ;  and  the 
heathen  party  continued  for  several  years 
to  resist  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 
By  degrees,  however,  rulers,  people,  and 
even  priests,  yielded  to  truth  and  conscience, 
and  a  reformation  took  place  which  may 
well  be  regarded  with  wonder,  gratitude 
and  encouragement 

Idolatry  is  also  cruel.  Its  priests  require 
sacrifices  of  various  kinds,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  propitiating  their  divinities,  but 
really  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  power  or 
honor  for  themselves.  In  some  of  the 
Islands,  oppression,  cruelty  and  murder, 
especially  mfanticide,  prevailed  in  a  shock- 
ing degree.  A  priest*  at  some  of  their 
ceremonies,  had  only  to  point  at  any  person 
present,  to  have  him  despatched  in  an  in- 
stant^ his  heart  torn  out  and  laid  at  his  feet. 

The  Areoi  Society  was  a  strange  and 
detestable  association,  formed  on  the  most 
immoral  principles,  and  for  the  perpetration 
of  the  greatest  crimes.  It  had  cxieAed  from 
time  immemorial,  embraced  a  large  portion 
of  the  people,  and  exerted  a  most  baneful 
influence.  It  seems  indeed  wonderful  that 
any  remains  of  decency  could  have  sub- 
sisted in  a  nation  where  so  degrading  and 
subversive  an  institution  had  a  footing.  In 
some  of  its  principal  features  the  Areoi 
may  be  compared  with  customs  known 
among  many  of  the  tribes  of  Western 
Africa,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  with  the  Bacchanals  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however, 
even  that  profligate  institution  soon  began 
to  succumb  before  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel,  and  was  finally  annihilated. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  one  of 
the  numerous  and  interesting  scenes  which 
occurred  during  the  early  days  of  Christi- 
anity  in  the  Islands. 

"  In  one  of  the  visits  which  Mr.  Nott 
made  to  the  residence  of  Taaroarii,  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching  to  his  people,  he  was 
followed  by  Patii,  the  priest  of  the  temple 
of  Papetoai,  the  district  in  which  the  mis- 
sionaries resided.  This  individual  appear- 
ed to  listen  most  aUentively  to  what  was 
said ;  and,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ser* 
vice,  he  and  Mr.  Nott  proceeded  together 
along  the  beach  towards  the  settlement. 
As  they  walked,  Patii  disclosed  the  feel- 
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lags  of  Jiis  mind  to  Mr.  Nott,  and  assured  him 
that  on  the  morrow,  at  a  certain  hour,  he 
would  bring  up  the  idols  under  his  care,  and 
pnblicly  burn  them. 

This  declaration  was  astounding,  it  was 
too  decisive  and  important  in  its  nature,  and 
promised  results  almost  too  momentous,  to  be 
tme.  Mr.  Nutt,  rt^pli  d :  *<  I  fear  you  are 
jesting  with  me,  and  stating  what  you  think 
we  wish,  rather  than  what  you  intend.  I  can 
scarcely  allow  myself  to  beiieye  what  you 
say." 

**  Don*t  be    unbelieving,'*  replied    Patii ; 
**  wait  till  to-morrow  and  you  shall  see." 

The  religion  o  Jesus  Chrisi  was  the  topic 
of  conversatioa  until  they  reached  the  settle- 
ment. The  arrival  of  the  evening  of  the  fol- 
lowing.day  was  awaited  with  an  unusual  agi- 
tation and  excitement  of  leeli  i^.  The  pub- 
lic adherenu  ot  Christianity  were  few  (less 
than  fifty  }  and  surrounded  by  jealous  and 
cruel  idolaters,  who  already  began  to  wonder 
wherennto  this  thing  might  grow.  Patii,  how- 
ever, was  faithful  to  his  word.  He,  with  liis 
friends,  had  collected  a  quantity  of  fuel  near 
the  sea-beach ;  and,  in  the  atternoon,  the 
wood  Was  split,  and  piled  on  a  point  of  land 
in  ^he  western  part  of  Papetoai,  near  the 
large  national  marae,  or  temple,  in  which  he 
had  officiated.  The  report  of  his  inteiition 
had  spread  among  he  people  of  the  district, 
and  multitudes  assembled  to  witness  this 
daring  act  of  impiety,  or  the  sudden  venge- 
ance which  they  thought  would  fall  upon  the 
saorilegious  criminaL  The  missionaries  and 
their  fn aids  also  attended. 

"  /  short  time  before  sunset,  Patii  appear- 
ed and  ordered  his  attendants  to  apply  fire 
t  i  the  pile.  This  being  done,  he  hastened  to 
the  sacred  depository  of  his  gods,  brought 
them  out,  not  as  he  had  been  on  some  occa-. 
sions  accustomed  lo  do,  that  they  might  re- 
ceive the  blind  homage  of  the  waiting  popu- 
lace, bat  to  convince  the  deluded  multitude 
of  the  impotency  and  the  variety  of  the  ob- 
jects of  their  adoration  aud  their  dread.  When 
he  approached  the  burning  pile  he  laid  them 
down  on  the  ground.  They  were  small, 
carved  wooden  images,  and  imitations  of  the 
human  figure,  or  shapeless  logs  of  waod» 
covered  with  finely  braided  and  curiously 
wroufihtcinet,  of  cocoa  nut  fibres,  and  oma* 
mented  with  red  feathers. 

patii  tore  off  the  sacred  cloth  in  Fhich  they 
were  enveloped,  to  be  safe  from  the  gaae  of 


vulgar  eyes,  stripped  them  of  their  ornaments, 
which  he  cast  into  the  fire ;  and  then,  one  by 
one,  threw  the  idols  themselves  into  the 
crackling  flames,  sometimes  pronouncing  the 
name  and  pedigree  of  the  idol,  and  expressing 
his  own  regret  at  having  worshipped  it,  at 
others,  calling  upon  the  spectators  to  wimess 
their  inability  even  to  help  themselves.  That 
were  the  idols  which  Patii  who  was  a 
powerful  priest  in  Eimeo,  had  worshipped, 
publicly  destroyed.  The  flames  became  ex- 
tinct, and  the  sun  cast  his  last  beams,  as  he 
sank  behmd  the  western  wave,  upon  the  ex- 
piring embers  of  that  fire,  which  had  already 
mingled  with  the  earth  over  which  it  had 
been  kindled,  the  ashes  of  some  of  the  once 
obeyed  and  dreaded  gods  of  Eimea  Patii  was 
not  on  this  occasion  prompted  by  a  spirit  of 
daring  bravado,  but  by  the  conviction  iA  truth 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  heart,  and  a  de- 
sire to  undeceive  his  deluded  countrymen; 
probably  considering  that,  as  his  conduct  and 
mstruction  had  heretofore  done  much  to  ex- 
tend and  propagate  the  influence  of  idolatry, 
so  his  thus  publicly  abandoning  it,  and  expo- 
sing himself  to  all  the  consequences  of  their 
dreaded  ire,  would  most  effectually  weaken 
th:*ir  confidence  in  the  gods  and  lead  them  to 
desire  instruction  concerning  that  Being  who, 
he  was  convinced,  was  tk*  only  living  and 
true  God. 
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Prussia.— Ber/iit. — It  is  said  that  a  suspi- 
cious Catholic  association,  called  the  "  Order 
of  Roses,*'  has  been  discovered  in  Berlin. — 
This  confederacy  seems  to  be  organised  as  a 
lodge  of  various  degrees  and  sections.  It  is 
beaded  by  a  Popish  priest  .and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  society  was  organized  for  the  spread 
of  Popery  amongst  the  lower  orders.  The  ai- 
fair  was  discovered  by  a  Protestant  servant  girl. 

The  Weser  Gazette  states  that,  in  the  eve- 
ning of  the  26(h  ult.,  an  estafette^  arrived  at 
Posen,  with  accounts  that  an  insurrection 
had  taiten  place  in  the  small  town  of  Samter, 
during  ^vhich  an  attack  was  made  upon  the 
magazine,  in  which  the  arms  of  the  Land- 
wehr  are  deposited.  It  is  also  rumored  that 
a  mine  had  been  discovered  at  Posen,  which 
had  very  nearly  reached  the  powder  maeazine. 

A  Berlin  letter  of  the  9th,  after  alluding  to 
the  revelation  to  the  King  by  a  private  soldier 
of  some  conspiracy,  and  stating  that  he  had 
been  largely  rewarded  by  his  Majesty,  adds, 
that  at  Posen,  amongst  the  persons  recentlv 
arrested  are  Count  B.,  one  of  the  most  weal- 
thy landholders  of  the  province,  and  all  his 
stewards  and  acents. 

It  is  stated  that  the  provincial  Statsa  of 
Prussia  will  certainly  be  transformed  into  a 
Stfltps  (jeneral. 
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AMERICAN  COPPCR. 

The  copper  region  cammences  at  Choco« 
late  River,  a  little  east  of  Copper  Harbor,  in 
Lake  Superior,  and  extends  along  the  south- 
em  shores  of  that  lake  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  Bntish  line,  pursuing 
a  north-westerly  direction.      The  width  is 
from  one  to  twenty-five  miles,  according  to 
the  course  of  the  ranees  of  trap  rock,  the  uni- 
form concomitant  of  the  ore.     This  region 
abounds  in  evidence  of  ancient  volcanic  ac-* 
tion,  particularly  in  the  frequent  appearance 
among  the  ore  of  native  copper.    The  ore 
appears  in  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  in  rocks  on  hill  sides.    These  veins  vary 
in  width  from  six  inches  to  sixteen  feet. — 
Some  of  them  descend  into  the  earth  perpen- 
dicularly, others  at  various  degrees  of  mclina- 
tion,   and  some  of  them,  after  performing  a 
curvature  under  the  earth,  re-appear  or  "  crop 
out  *'  again. 

The  ores  yield,  op  an  average,  about  twen- 
ty-five per  cent  of  pure  copper — the  purest  in 
the  world.  The  mines  of  Cornwall,  in  En- 
gland, yield  only  from  eight  to  nine  per  cent; 
those  of  Bohemia  about  fifteen.  The  only 
mines  in  the  world — except  those  of  Cuba 
and  Jamaica,  of  which  we  are  ignorant — that 
rival  in  richness  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior, 
are  those  of  Russia.  The  latter  also  are  the 
only  ones  worked  with  equal  facility, 
being  like  the  Superior  mines,  near  the  sur- 
face, and  yielding,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  operation,  ample  supplies  of  metal. 
The  mines  of  CoiTiwall  and  Hungary  are 
worked  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  hundred 
feet  and  were  excavated  at  an  expense  of 
three  hundred  thousand  to  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  before  anything  was  realized.  No 
shaft  on  Lake  Superior  has  as  yet  been  sunk 
to  a  greater  depth  than  one  hundred  feet.  It 
n  remarkable  that  a  copper  f  ein  never  fails 
unless  it  crops  out  elsewhere.  Interruptions, 
faults  may  occur,  but  continued  digging' will 
strike  the  ore  again. 

The  cost  of  getting  ore  to  the  surface  is 
about  four  dollars  per  ton,  one  hand  being  able 
to  get  out  about  half  a  ton  per  day.  The 
cost  of  smelting  or  washing,  so  far,  is  about 
half  that  price — say  altogether  six  dollars  per 
ton.  If  the  ore  yield  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
metal,  it  is  wortn,  at  sixteen  cents  per  pound, 
eighty  dollars ;  thus  leaving  a  large  margin 
for  profit,  after  the  expenses  of  working  the 
mines  are  paid. 

Such  operations  have,  of  course,  attracted 
operators,  who  have  proceeded  with  equal 
celerity  and  silence  to  explore  and  appropri- 
ate the  localities  affording  the  best  indica- 
tions of  metal.  Our  Government,  so  far,  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  leasing,  at  first  in  tracts 
of  nine  miles  square,  now  of  one  only.  The 
leases  continue  for  nine  years,  at  a  rent  of 
aix  per  cent  of  the  ore  for  the  first  three 
years,  and  ten  per  cent  for  the  residue  of  the 
period,  the  tenant  giving  security  for  the  due 
payment  of  the  government  share,  and  re- 
newing the  bond  every  three  years. 


Operations  were  commenced  by  two  com- 
panies in  1—4.  In  — 4  twelve  more  com- 
panies have  begun  working. 

The  amount  of  money  required  tc  prose- 
cute these  undertakings  rendered  it  expedient 
to  form  associations  for  the  purpose.  To  ob- 
tain acts  of  incorporation,  however,  would 
involve  too  much  trouble  and  delay.  The 
plan  has  therefore  been  adopted  oi  vesting 
the  title  of  property  held  by  the  several  com- 
panies in  separate  sets  of  trustees,  according 
to  articles  of  a^^reement  which  specify  their 
duties  and  prohibit  the  contracting  of  debts, 
so  that  a  stockholder  incurs  no  risk  whatever 
of  incurring  liabilities  that  may  affect  his  in- 
dividual property. 

The  locations  of  these  companies  are  ge- 
nerally in  the  neighborhood  of  Copper  Harbor, 
on  Eewena  Point;  those  selections  have  been 
made  not  only  for  the  apparent  superiority  in 
the  quantity  of  ore,  but  from  the  convenience 
to  navigation,  so  that  supplies  of  provisions 
and  hands  can  be  easily  procured,  and  the  ore 
or  metal  may  be  chiefly  transmitted  to  maiket. 

The  two  companies  which  commenced  in 
1844,  are  now  ready  with  oxes  for  smelting 
or  washing.  The  Lake  Superior  company 
1 100  tons  on  band.  The  Pittsburgh  and  Bos- 
ton some  one  hundred  tons,  having  been  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  preparations. 

In  addition  to  these  Companies  in  actual 
operation,  about  thirty  others  have  been 
formed,  which  will  average  about  twenty-five 
hundred  shares,  at  ten  dollars  a  share. 

The  total  of  all  these  stocks  is  about  two 
millions  and  a  half.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
extravagant  to  estimate  that  all  these  asso- 
ciations when  at  work,  will  bring  into  market 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  copper  to  amount  to 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
beyond  their  expenses.  Ten  or  twelve  hun- 
dred tons  would  be  enough  to  pay  expenses 
.  and  produce  that  sum,  and  thus  make  the 
stock  good  for  twetv^  per  cent  on  its  esti- 
mate value.  Our  importations  of  copper  are 
now  made  from  abroad  and  largely  exceed 
this  quantity. 

There  are,  however,  unquestionably,  ex- 
pectations entertained  by  the  several  compa- 
ilies  of  supplying  much  larger  quantities  than 
this.  And,  from  the  enierprize,  skill  and 
energy  of  our  people,  we  think  that  will  be 
the  case.  The  universal  use  of  the  metal  in 
civilized  countries,  and  the  great  extension  of 
the  demand  that  would  ensue  from  a  slight 
reduction  of  price,  give  ample  assurance  of 
an  adequate  and  profitable  market. 

We  understand  that  it  requires  but  a  small 
sum — some  three  or  four  thousand  dollars — 
to  commence  these  operations  in  mining  pro- 
fitably ;  although,  perhaps,  much  larger  sums 
might  be  advantageously  employed.  The 
companies  already  formed,  however  not  being 
under  the  necessity  of  making  great  outlays, 
nor  of  waiting  long  for  returns,  will  not  be 
compelled  to  force  large  quantities  of  stock 
on  tne  market,  will  be  able  to  realize  for 
themselves  the  fruit  of  that  sagacity  and  ener- 
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fy  that  hare  given  them  the  lead  in  this  un- 
ertaking, 

We  amiost  forgot  to  state  that  the  Lake 
Superior  Company  at  Eagle  river»  the  New- 
York  and  Lake  Superior  Compaoy,  at  Dead 
River,  and  the  Ontonagon,  on  the  Elm  river, 
have  found  In  their  ores  a  large  proportion  of 
silver,  a  quantity  so  great  as  to  yield  on  its 
separation  from  the  copper  an  additional  pro- 
fit greater  than  that  of  the  copper  itself. — 
Boston  Post. 


For  tk§  American  Penny  Magazine* 
PCRIGU£UX. 

Ancient  Ruins  found  there.  The  Antique 
Cktrdens,  Cathedral  of  St.  Front,  prO' 
batly  the  oldest  one  extant.  Ruins  of  an 
immense  Amphitheatre. 

Ahout  68  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Bordeaux 
stands  the  ancient  and  pleasant  town  of  Peri- 
gueux.  It  has  long  been  known  as  containing 
antiquities  dating  back  to  a  period  long  an- 
terior to  its  possession  by  its  present  inhabit* 
ants. 

Some  of  th«  most  splendid  specimens  of 
sculpture  and  architecture  have  there  been 
discovered  of  which  any  age  can  boast.  How 
or  whence  they  came  to  be  there,  as  they  are, 
none  can  precisely  tell.  They  appear  to  be 
of  Roman  origin,  though  the  intermingling  of 
the  gothic  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
were  the  pro(luctions  of  an  age  at  least  later 
than  that  which  saw  Rome  in  its  splendor. 

Probably  the  old  town  was  built  soon  after 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  nor  completed,  until  perhaps  some 
centuries  afterwards. 

In  the  year  1815,  one  of  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens of  the  place  caused  a  portion  of  the 
best  of  the  ruins  to  be  uncdvered,  and  over 
the  spot  to  be  laid  out  a  large  and  beautiful 
garden,  with  every  piece  of  exhumed  sculp- 
ture and  statuary  arranged  in  precisely  the 
same  order  as  it  was  when  dug  up ;  thus  giv- 
ing the  whole  a  very  antique,  and,  withal,  a 
very  imposing  appearance.  There  were  the 
rich  porphyry  and  marble  vases,  and  baths 
and  fountains,  and  there  the  delicately 
wrought  pieces  of  sculpture,  all  looking  like 
so  many  costly  ornaments  in  the  garden  of 
some  oriental  monarch. 

This  magnificent  garden,  with  all  its  an- 
tique furniture,  he  has  generously  bequeathed 
to  the  town.  The  corporation,  peserving  the 
same  good  taste,  have  laid  the  old  ramparts 
into  public- promenades,  so  that  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  place  wears  now  the  ap- 
pearance at  once  of  an  ancient  Roman,  and 
modem  French  town. 

Every  step  which  the  curious  observer  here 
takes,  presents  him  with  some  new  objects 
by  which  to  recall  the  nast.. — The  cathedral 
of  St.  Front,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  kind  in  France,  it  not  in  all  Christen- 
dom, still  looks  down  there  in  its  antiquated 
grandeur  upon  the  multitudes  who  throng  it, 
ibrcibly  reminding  one  of  s4me  venerable  .pa- 


triarch, yet  gathering  around  him  in  his  age 
his  children  of  other  generations-  Full  fif- 
teen ceDtaries  have  already  elapsed  since  its 
first  foundation  stone  was  laid.  During  the 
sixth  century,  owing  to  the  assaults  of  time, 
and  of  human  barbarity,  it  had  become  so  far 
dilapidated  as  to  require  to  be  refitted ;  but 
since  that  period,  it  has  retained  nearly  the 
same  appearance  which  it  now  presents. — 
Within  it,  the  Roman,  the  Gaul,  the  Goth, 
the  people  of  many  tribes,  have  successively 
bowed  and  worshipped.  At  one  lime,  the 
bigoted  Inquisitionist,  with  mummeries,  and 
compulsory  services  scarcely  less  degrading 
than  the  disgusting  origies  of  Juggernaut,  en- 
tered and  held  it  in  possession.  At  another, 
the  inore  reasonable  and  sincere  Catholic 
made  it  the  sanctuary  of  his  pious  devotions ; 
and,  during  the  later  religious  wars,  we  find 
it  constituting  one  of  the  grand  strong-holds 
of  the  Calvioists.— And  still  it  stands,  for  the 
occupancy,  perhaps,  of  many  yet  unborn. 

Everything  within  and  around  its  old  walls 
wears  an  air  oi  uniqueness.  There  is  none 
of  that  showy  elegance  about  it,  which  is 
seen  in  some  of  our  modem  churches;  nor 
would  we  wish  to  see  it  thus— shall  we  call 
it— deformed  ?  For  we  love  to  view  these  an- 
cient structures  just  as  they  were  centuries 
ago.  They  have  a  majesty  and  sacredness 
about  them,  for  which  no  modem  improve- 
ments can  compensate. 

There  also  is  the  amphitheatre,  stupendous, 
though  in  ruins.  We  might,  indeed,  as  we 
pze  there  iipon  that  broad  arena,  almost  be 
led  to  imagine,  that  we  yet  saw  the  sturdy 
gladiator  meeting  in  deadly  struggle  the  in- 
furiated beasi  of  prey.  We  might  think  that 
we  still  were  watching  those  thousands  of 
spectators  gaaang  in  breathless  solicitude,  as 
he  rises  in  almost  superhuman  might,  and 
lays  triumphantly  his  gory  antagonist  at  his 
feet,  and  were  listening  to  their  glad  acclaim 
as  he  is  thence  led  amid  his  compeers  crowned 
with  his  well  won  laurel  wreath.  But  the 
illusion  vanishes.  All  is  mute.  Before  us  is 
nought,  save  the  now  dilapidated  tiers,  and 
crumbling  walls  and  colunms.  Yet  even 
they  are  not  destitute  of  awe-inspiring  gran- 
deur. 

The  grand  amphitheatre  of  Antoninus  at 
Rheims,  and  that  at  Verona,  two  of  the  no- 
blest specimens  of  Roman  architecture  now 
extant,  except  the  colosseum  at  Rome,  great 
as  they  are,  would  hardly  stand  comparison 
with  this  stupendous  structure  at  Ferigueux. 
From  appearanee  20,000  spectators,  at  the 
least  estimate,  could  well  have  been  accom- 
modated. 

One  would  almost  be  led  to  suppose  th^t  it 
must  have  been  intended  as  a  rival  to  that  of 
the  metropolis  itself;  and  doubtless  it  was. — 
For  the  ruins  here  everywhere  bespeak  a 
profusion  of  wealth  in  their  constraction  no 
less  great  than  that  expended  on  the  same  in 
Rome. 

Why  it  is  that  Ferigueux,  (or  Vesuma,  as 
it  was  then  called,)  has  thus  passad  tirom  the 
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list  of  cities,  and  become  as  oae  of  the  cities 
of  the  old  world,  we  leave  the*  philosopher 
and  antiquarian  to  decide.  That  it  has  gone, 
leaving  scarcely  other  than  its  ornamental 
ruins  to  tell  the  history  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence»  is  as  unaccountable  as  it  is  true. 

Whoever  now  treads  over  these  mouldering, 
fated  remnants  of  antiquity,  with  anything  of 
an  observing  eye,  cannot  assuredly  rail  to  re- 
turn awe-stnicK,  both  with  their  grandeur  and 
extent :  and  we  wonder  that  it  has  not  been 
more  often  visited  by  the  curious  of  other 
lands.  They  can  travel  to  Rome  and  Athens 
by  the  thousand ;  but  few  are, found  as  foreign 
throngers  at  the  retired,  though  not  unknown 
and  unattractive  town  of  Perigueuz. 

CYPRIAN. 


Stiutad  for  the  Amfriean  P§iuif  Magatitu, 

THB  CHARACTBR  AND  BXAMPLB  OF 

THB  PIIiGRIMS. 

BT  FEESmEMT  DWIOHT. 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Legidaiure  of  Connecticut,  at  the  General 
Election^  May,  1791,  by  the  iate  President 
Dwight* 

**  In  our  own  country,  the  present  period, 
though  not  a  period  of  the  most  absolute 
declension,  will  yet  furnish  a  ruler  sufficient 
allurements  to  a  lukewarm  temper  and  limit- 
ed administration.  A  bold  and  steady  course 
of  virtuous  measures  will  usually  produce 
opposition  and  obloquy,  and*  in  a  degree,  the 
loss  of  suffrage,  and  the  loss  of  reputation. 
Cabals  will  undermine,  jealousy  misconstrue, 
rivalry  misrepresent,  and  enmity  blacken. 
Thus  threatened,  alarmed,  and  wearied,  hu- 
man frailty  will  be  too  easily  induced  to  seek 
the  midway,  inoffensive  course  of  ma^a- 
tracy :  a  course,  often  leading  to  political 
safety,  but  oftener  conducting  away  from 
duty  and  righteousness. 

«<Bttt  however  frequently  timidity  and 
indifference  may  mark  the  public  or  private 
conduct  of  those  who  act  in  public  offices,  it 
is  not  because  they  are  not  furnished  by 
Providence,  with  motives  to  strenuous  virtue, 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  sufficiently  im- 
portant. 

**  In  addition  to  those  already  suggested  in 
this  discourse,  the  remembrance  of  what  has 
been  done,  to  establish  virtue  and  piety  in 
this  land,  and  of  the  blessings  which  they 
have  produced,  presents  to  the  mind  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  interesting.  Superior 
to  danger,  triumphant  over  persecution,  and 
glowing  with  piety,  our  generous  ancestors, 
that  they  might  leave  to  their  children,  this 
best  of  all  legacies,  braved  every  hazard,  and 
overcame  every  difficulty.  Heaven,  as  if  to 
try,  to  refine,  and  to  beautify  their  virtues,  to 
band  down  to  their  descendants  a  glorious 
example  of  meek  and  matchless  fortitude, 
and  to  give  the  world  an  illustrious  pattern 
of  Christianity,  ^  enduring  to  the  end,'*  led 
them  to  seek  a  refuge  in  a  distant  and  savage 


wilderness,  summoned  the  tempest  to  meet 
them  on  the .  ocean,  and  spread  want  and 
disease  before  them  on  the  land.  Chasten- 
ed, but  not  forsaken,  cast  down,  but  not  de- 
stroyed, thev  submitted,  yet  they  endured ; 
they  suffered,  yet  they  overcame.  Religion 
was  their  constant,  their  angelic  guest,  a 
cheering  inmate  %)(  every  dweUing,  a  divine 
Paraclete  of  every  heart.  This  heavenly 
stranger,  since  the  aposlacy  of  man,  and  the 
closure  of  paradise,  had  travelled  down  the 
^oomy  process  of  time,  and  wandered  over 
this  inhospitable  globe,  shut  out  from  the 
greatest  part  of  human  society,  and,  in  most 
regions,  bat  the  guest  of  a  niffht.  Even  in, 
Judea,  her  proper  dwelling  place,  she  was 
often  alarmed  by  violence,  and  of)en  thrust 
out  by  corruption  and  idolatry :  and  when 
the  Redeemer  of  men  made  that  land  his 
earthly  residence,  though,  like  him,  she 
went  about  doins  good,  yet,  like  him  also, 
she  was  shunned  and  persecuted,  and  *'  had 
not  where  to  lay  her  head.*'  In  the  company 
of  his  apostles,  indeed,  with  the  wisdom, 
strength,  and  loveliness  which  she  had  de- 
rived from  his  precepts,  miracles,  and  ex- 
ample, she  gained  a  noble,  but  transient  tri- 
umph, and  saw,  with  ecstacy,  her  *' still 
small  voice,*'  vanquish  for  a  season,  the 
sophistry  of  philosophers,  the  power  of  em- 
perors, and  the  furious  persecution  of  igno- 
rance and  idolatry.  But  her  transporu  were 
soon  to  terminate.  In  the  midst  of  her 
friends,  in  the  temple  where  her  sacred  mys- 
teries were  celebrated,  arose  a  new  and  most 
terrible  enemy,  and  with  a  deadly  wound 
pierced  her  to  the  heart. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


APPUtCATION  OP  BIAirUBE. 

From  the  Cultivator. — It  has  been  said 
manure  is  the  raw  material  of  the  far- 
mer, from  which  he  manufactures  his  agri- 
cultural products.  Much,  but  not  too  much 
has  been  said  in  modern  days,  upon  the 
modes  of  increasing  the  raw  material.  Per- 
mit me  to  call  the  attention  of  rultivators ; 
more  particularly  to  its  application.  A  good 
manufacturer  is  careful  not  only  in  procu- 
ring  stock,  but  more  especially  in  working 
up  this  stock  to  good  advantage.  With  too 
many  farmers  it  seema  to  be  the  aim  to 
make  and  apply  manure,  not  stopping  to 
enquire  how  it  can  best  be  applied.  Green 
and  rotted,  composted  and  clear,  it  is  too  of- 
ten applied  indiscriminately  to  all  kinds  of 
soil,  when  and  where  convenience  and 
custom  may  direct  There  can  be  no 
question  that  long  manure  is  best  adapted 
to  hoed  crops,  and  well  rotted  compost  for  a 
top  dressing.  But  the  principle,  to  which  I 
would  invite  jparticular  attention,  is  that 
given  by  the  Creator  to  Adam,  and  legible 
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in  all  nature's  i^orSs,  viz :  that  seed  pro. 
duces  seed  after  his  kind;  mother  words, 
that  like  produces  like.  Look  upon  the  state- 
ly trees  of  the  forest.  How  have  they  attained 
their  great  dimensions,?  Who  has  heen 
their  cultivator,  and'  what  the  mode  of  the 
cultivator?  He  who  does  all  things  well 
is  their  culturist,  and  their  food  the  decayed 
leaves  and  branches  that  are  annually  de- 
posited at  their  roots.  Man  has  been  slow 
in  learning  the  simple  principle  from  the 
Great  Teacher.  It  is  but  recently  that  the 
dressers  of  France  have  discovered 


further.    They  will  suggest  themselves  to 
all  readers  of  reflection. 

Extract  of  a  letter  ffm  Lee^  Ms. 

BERKSHIRE. 


vine 


that  the  prunings  form  the  best  manure  for 
the  ground.  It  has  long  been  observed  that 
hog  manure  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
a  crop  of  corn.  Does  not  the  fact  that  hogs 
are  generally  fatted  on  corn,  furnish  the 
reason  for  its  adaptation  ?  An  experiment 
of  a  good  farmer  m  this  vicinity,  be&rs  di- 
rectly upon  the  principle.  Cutting  the  top 
of  com  for  fodder,  he  places  the  bottom 
stalks  between  the  rows,  and  upon  these 
stalks  he  turns  back  furrows  ;  without  fur- 
ther manuring  or  ploughing,  he  plants  his 
corn,  and  his  crops  are  above  the  average  of 
those  in  the  neighborhood.  A  similar  ex- 
periment with  potatoes  has  proved  that  the 
tops  well  covered  at  the  time  of  digging, 
will  furnish  sufficient  manure  to  ensure  an 
equally  good  crop  the  succeeding  year.— 
Onions,  it  is  well  known,  succeed  best  when 
sowed  on  the  same  ground  year  afler  year. 
Is  not  the  rationale  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  tops  are  always  on  the  ground  ?  Rye, 
has  been  known  to  grow  on  the  same 
sromid  for  a  course  of  years,  without  being 
dimiiushed,  with  no  other  manure  than 
the  stnbbie  ploughed  in.  Chip  manure  is 
nniversaliy  recomiQBnded  for  promoting  the 
growth  of  young  fruit  trees.  The  where- 
fore  is  found  in  the  same  principle  we  lay 
down,  that  like  produces  like.  Nature  has 
furnished  all  seeds  with  nutriment  in  them- 
selves the  best  adapted  for  the  future  plant. 
Who  can  doubt  but  the  pulp  of  the  apple 
was  designed  as  food  for  the  seed  as  well  as 
to  gratify  man's  appetite  ?  The  blade  of 
wheat  and  the  sprout  of  the  patatoe  feed 
solely  upon  the  parent  stock.   " 

The  principle  we  have  thus  briefly  illus- 
trated and  endeavored  to  prove,  has  impor- 
tant practical  inferences.  If  the  principle 
is  true,  i.o  top  dressing  can  be  better  adapt- 
ed to  grass  than  the  aAer  marth  lefl  to  de- 
cay on  the  ground.  The  manure  from 
stock  fed  on  hay  should  also  be  applied  to 
grass  lands,  while  that  derived  from  grain 
..  shoold  be  applied  to  farinaceous  crops.  It 
)   is  not  necessary  to  carry  these  inferences 


^  A  Queer  Boot'JacL — ^A  late  London  Maga- 
zine, giving  an  account  of  the  hunting  adven- 
tures of  the  late  Major  Rogers  of  the  Ceylon 
Rifles — says  that  he  killed,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  by  his  own  hand,  twelve  hundred 
elephants  !  Of  course  he  had  met  with  many 
singular  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 
One  of  these  adventures  is  thus  related  :^> 

**  He  had  just  had  capital  sport  with  a 
herd  of  these  animals — his  four  guns  had  all 
been  discharged  ^when  an  unseen  elephant 
made  a  charge  at  him  from  thesktrta  of  the 
Jungle.  There  was  no  help  for  it  except  to 
run,  and  for  one  hundred  yards,  Maj.  Rogers 
kept  just  ahead,  feeling  at  every  step  the  ani- 
mal's trunk  trying  to  insinuate  itself  round 
his  loins,  A  turn  round  a  tree  gave  him  a 
momentary  advantage,  which  he  made  the 
most  of  by  springing  up  into  the  branches 
(he  was  as  nimble  as  a  cat,  and  as  strong  as 
a  lion.)  One  foot  higher  !  and  he  would 
have  been  out  of  the  elephant's  reach ;  but 
before  he  had  time  to  draw  up  his  legs,  the 
elephant  had  got  him  properlv  clenched  in 
the  coils  of  his  proboscis.  Still,  Rogers  pull- 
ed against  him,  thinking  it  better  for  him  to 
have  his  leg  wrenched  from  the  socket  than 
fall  back  bodily  in  the  animal's  power.  The 
struggle,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for,  to 
the  delight  of  the  pursued  and  the  chagrin  of 
the  pursuer,  the  Wellinffton  boot  that  the 
former  wore  slipped  on;  extracted  the  leg, 
and  saved  the  life  c^  poor  Rogers.  {Save  mm 
fromsucha  hoot'jack.)  The  dilemma,  how- 
ever, did  not  end  here;  for  the  elephant, 
finding  itself  balked  of  its  prey,  af\er  destroy- 
ing the  boot  took  up  his  quarters  beneath 
the  branches,  and  kept  his  expected  victim 
in  the  tree  for  twenty^four  hours,  when  the 
tapped,  or  country  postman,  happening  to  pass 
by,  Rogers  gave  nim  notice  of  his  position, 
and  on  this  being  narrated  to  the  nearest  vil- 
lage, the  elephant  was  frightened  by  tom- 
toms and  yeliiogs.  Had  this  occurred  in  a 
deserted  part  of  the  Jungle,  poor  Rogers 
would  inevitably  have  been  starred  to  death 
in  the  tree!" 


Arrival  Extraordinary. — ^The  brig  Indus- 
try, 25  days  from  St.  Croix,  brought  a  tame 
Lion  for  the  New  York  Zoological  Institute. 
This  **  little  innocent**  was  re-shipped  on 
board  of  the  steamer  for  New  York,  on  Satur- 
day evening.  During  bis  passage,  his  Lion- 
ship  becoming  weary  of  confinement,  made  a 
rusn,  while  receiving  water,  aad  escaped 
from  his  cage  into  the  hold,  where  he  frolick- 
ed about,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  crew, 
who  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  dispute  pos- 
session with  him.  After  a  sight  of  goat's 
flesh,  he  was  lured  back  to  his  old  quarters. 

New  Haven  Courier. 
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A    DOG    TRAIN. 


Tho  dog  is  not  only  u«  companion  of 
the  idl«  man,  the  hunter  and  aportsman,  the 
playmate  of  children,  and  the  inseparable 
friend  of  old  a^e,  but  he  is  oflen  obedient 
to  the  yoke,  patient  and  contented  under 
heavy  and  daily  toil.  It  is  true,  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  qualities  and  dia. 
poaitions  of  diSerent  varieties  of  the  species, 
though  peibaps  less  than  we  might  im. 
agine,  if  we  had  made  sufficient  experi* 
meots  to  aflbid^uB  giouad  to  form  acourale 
opinioDB. 

In  the  northern  and  moat  inhoapitable 
parts  of  our  continent,  the  Urge  native  dog 
is  the  only  member  of  the  animal  creation 
whioh  does  not  desert  man,  or  turn  his 
enemy.  The  white  bear  ia  kindled  to  fe- 
rocity by  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  and  the 
wolf  becomes  far  more  savage  and  terrible 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  world  But  the 
dog,  although  BO  near  oi  kin  to  the  latter, 
steps  forward  with  characteristic  benevo- 
lence, and  not  only  cheers  him,  as  elsewhere, 
with  his  unbought  and  holfhuman  friend- 
ship, but  bows  his  neck  to  the  yoke,  and  alep- 
j,ing  into  the  harness  which  in  Lapland 
would  be  altatched  to  the  rpindeer,  exceeds 
him  in  docility,  and  aomeiimes  almost  rivals 
him  in  speed,  as  he  drags  him  on  bis  sledge 
over  regions  no  less  cheerless  and  desolate. 


To  whhemen,  the  Esquimau  and  the 
Newfoundland  dogs  have  oflen  rendered 
important  services,  wJien  venturing  into  our 
Boreal  regions,  on  exploring  or  hunting  ex- 
peditions, or,  with  the  word  of  God  in  tbeir 
hands,  and  its  spirit  glowing  in  their  heart, 
they  have  braved  the  rigors  of  the  north  for 
the  benefit  of  those  families  of  our  race, 
who  dwell  in  the  double  cold  and  darkness 
of  a  long  natural  and  moral  winter. 

With  loaded  sledges  Esquimaux  some- 
times make  but  slow  progress  ;  and  so  does 
the  Canadian  '  voyageur,  or  the  English 
North-western  irader,  as  our  print  repre- 
sents. How  desolate  a  scene  must  he  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  from  day  to  day,  as  the 
forests  rapidly  degenerate  into  groves,  they 
into  clusters  of  stunted  fir  trees,  and  ere  long 
only  a  few  shrubs  give  place  to  the  last 
traces  of  vegetation,  which,  in  a  thin  cc 
ing  of  moss,  seem  to  have  written  on  the 
rocks  a  melancholy  warning  to  man  to  < 
proceed  no  fori  her  ! 


Magnetic   Trlboraph. — Amos  Ken- 
dall writes  to  the  Union  that  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph  ia  compelled  to  stop  (for  the  pre-    ' 
sent)  at  Newark;  the  directors  not  having    ' 
succeeded  yet  in  making  it  cross  the  Hud- 
son river. 
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LAKE    StIPERIOR. 


A  thooMnd   little   Kenes  like   (his,   eret 

I    nryinji  from   theniMlTea   ai  well  la   from 

I   tbera,  preMiii  themielret  lo  (he  irmTeller,  in 

i(  of  the  eonDiriee  od  the  globe,  and  per- 

I   bape  Bi  oTien  in  our  own  a>  in  any  other  land. 

>   To  a  refined  (aile,  a  prae(iced  eyp,  and  a 

hcut  at  peace  with  all  manVhd,  npeciallr 

o  one  BMuatamed  la  mm  for  his  higheat  en- 

jorraent  to  the  cutieaplaKwi  of  Qod,  and  lo 

read  hii  name  and  hie  glorioui  •tiribu(et  in 

I   the  works  of  his   hands,  bow  inezpressibl]r 

'   charming  may  aoeb  a  scene  appear .' 

To  those  of  oar  readers  who  pariicipaie  in  . 
I   feelian  ''ke  these,  who  apprecisle  the  besn- 
;   tics  of  aahnai  scenery,  snd  make  it  subser- 
ient  to  its  highest  and  proper  ase,  we  might 
idicate  Lakes  George  and  Champtain  as  ob- 
jects worthy  of  being  embraced  in  iheir  fu- 
lore  tmiTS,  or  recommend  Winnipiseogee  Lake 
b  New  Hampsbirr,  and  indeed  many  oiber 
I   parts  or  onr  mouniainons  diatriets  in  the  nor- 
I   ibem,  soathera,  middle  snd  weaiem  slates, 
I    where  placid  lakes  are  embosomed   among 
.   the  hills :  or  rivers,  checked  by  some  rocky 
[  barrier,  slop  in  their  course,  and   apresd  ont 
inqnil  mirror  to  reBect  the  wilder  beauties 
[   ofihe' 


Many  artists  of  the  bigbes(  grade  hare  J 
IsTished  Lheir  finest  tinu  on  landscspes,  and  | 
almost  incredible  sums  bare  been  paid  for  } 
ibeir  beauiirul  produeti<  ns :  yet  ihe  sun  in  bis  { 
daily  course  presents  (houftindsofsceneswhicb  < 
they  can  never  equal  for  the  observer  whosff  ) 
eye  is  directed  by  a  besrt  in  t 
inre,  and  the  system  on  which  her  a 
are  diTec(ed. 

We  add  a  few  lines  from  oar  fsToriie  I 
French  rural  poem,  "  Les  Saisons,"  by  SBin(  i 
Lambert,  and  call  apon  our  readers  for  trans-  } 
Uiions  or  imitatiooa. — 

0  Tallons!  6  cdieaux!  cbamps  heureux  and   I 

ferities !  i 

Quels  chsnnes  eea  beanx  jours  tmK  rendre  k   | 

O  de  quels  mouvemena  je  me  sens  ag'iii, 
Quand  je  reviens  ik  todi  do  sein  de  la  ciii ! 
Je  sen»  renaiire  en  moi  le  pisisir,  I'ssp^iance, 
Et  ce  doui  sentiment  d'une  heureuse  exist- 

Que  le  monde  frivole  otk  j'eiois  enirstni, 
E[  son  luxe  and  ses  arts  ne  m^voient  poini 

dOflD^ 

Tont  me  Tit,  toui  me  plait  dans  ce  rijoixt  \ 
champdlTe ;  ( 

C'esi  Ifc  qu'oa  est  heureux  sans  Irop  peosar  k  ) 
Viae.  ) 
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CbtUmu»dfr9m  Vol,  l,pag*9Xn. 

Chap.  XIL 
Arrival    at  Samoa.— Vathy-—Mf   father.-^ 

Old  friends  and  fitmiliar  scenea.— RecoUac* 

tions  of  the  Turkiah  invaaion  and  the  Greek 

naval  victory. 

The  veaael  in  which  I  crossed  the  strait 
was  a  small  aloopt  and  had  a  strong  south 
wind  to  encounter,  which  was  quite  too  vio- 
lent for  our  convenience  or  advantage.  Thia 
we  found  true,  especially  when  we  sailed 
round  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  and 
turned  towards  the  south,  to  coast  along  the 
eastern  side.  Several  times  we  found  the  vio- 
lence 6f  the  wind  ao  great,  that  we  bad  to 
lower  all  aail,  and  wait  awhile  for  it  to  mo« 
derate. 

The  coast  ia  generally  bold  and  mountam* 
ous,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  under  culti- 
vation. When  we  had  approached  those 
parts  of  the  island  with  which  I  had  been 
acquainted  in  former  years,  I  found  great 
pleasure  in  observing  the  various  spots  which 
I  once  had  known.  Here  and  there  was  a 
farm  house  on  the  hills  which  I  could  recog- 
nize as  the  habitation  of  some  family  of 
my  friends ;  and  now  and  then  a  small  vil- 
lage would  open  to  view  near  the  water, 
and  every  thing  at  first  seemed  unchanged 
through  tbie  lapse  of  time.  I,  however,  com- 
monly remarked  some  things  which  denoted 
change,  as  if  the  former  inhabitants,  or  some 
of  them  had  departed.  In  more  than  one  in- 
stance, I  observed  pieces  of  ground  neglected 
and  overgrovni,  where  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  fields  or  vineyards.  This  I  could  ac- 
count for,  aa  I  had  seen  m  Athena  a  conaider- 
able  number  of  the  former  inhabitants  of 
Samoa,  and  well  knew  there  were  many 
more  scattered  about  Greece. 

At  length  our  little  vessel  entered  the  har- 
bor of  Vathy,  and  my  native  town  lay  before 
me.  Our  captain,  I  had  ascertained,  was 
acquainted  with  my  father;  ^nd,  wishing  to 
take  him  by  surprise,  I  had  requeated  the  sai- 
lor not  to  mention  my  name.  But  he  did  not 
keep  his  promise ;  for,  soon  after  landing  he 
named  me,  either  by  accident  or  by  de- 
sign ;  and  the  secret  was  now  out.  It  hap- 
pens that  several  poor  boys  of  that  place 


make  it  their  principal  business  to  find 
out  all  the  arrivals,  and  to  carry  the  news  to 
•uch  frienda  of  new  comers  aa  they  have 
reaaon  to  think  will  give  them  some  reward. 
One  of  these  urchins  learned  my  name  from 
the  captain,  and  set  ofi*  with  such  prompti- 
tude and  speed  for  my  father,  that,  although 
he  was  on  the  mountaina,  attending  to  some- 
thing on  the  farm,  it  was  not  long  ere  h<»  was 
on  hia  return  to  the  village.  He  met  me  in 
the  atreet,  and  the  meeting  waa  most  gratify- 
ing to  me,  though  affecting  on  both  sides. — 
Being  prepared  to  see  me  in  the  first  stranger 
he  should  meet,  he  recognized  me  through 
the  changea  of  fourteen  years,  and  saluted 
me  with  much  emotion.  *'  Ui6  mou !  Uie 
mou  !*'  (my  son,  my  son !)  were  the  only 
words  he  was  able  to  utter  for  some  time  ; 
and  I  felt  that  that  one  moment  was  more  than 
enough  to  repay  me  for  all  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense that  had  brought  me  back  to  my  fa- 
ther. 

Duricg  my  stay  in  Samoa,  I  took  great 
pleasure  in  revisiting  many  spots  connected 
with  the  interesting  recollections  of  child- 
hood, and  calling  on  families  of  old  friends 
and  acquaintances.  I  found  a  welcome  at 
many  a  house  in  the  town  and  in  the  country, 
and  met  with  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons, and  even  families,  whom  I  had  former- 
ly known. '^  In  all,  perhaps  I  may  say,  I  foimd 
some. changea  perceptible,  and  in  most  a 
striking  alteration  of  some  kind  or  other.  At 
the  same  time  I  missed  numbers  who  had 
withdrawn  from  Turkish  domination  for  some 
part  of  free  Greece,  being  ready  to  relinquish 
home  itself,  rather  than  remain  under  even 
the  alight  and  almost  unseen  supremacy  of  a 
power  mo6t  detested  by  my  countrymen. — 
Numbers  of  these,  as  I  have  before  had  oc- 
casion to  remark,  I  had  lately  met  with, 
chiefly  at  Athens :  but  it  waa  pleaaing  to  find 
80  many  aa  I  still  saw  inhabiting  their  ancient 
abodes.  A  little  observation  proved  to  me 
that  few  of  the  changes  going  on  among 
other  Greeka  had  reached  that  aecluded 
laland.  In  many  of  the  houses  which  I  en- 
tered, I  found  the  old  customs  and  furniture, 
the  low  Turkish  table  still  used  at  meals,  and 
the  people  sitting  on  the  floor. 

I  ranged  among  the  fields,  climbed  the  hills 
and  mountains,  and  wandered  along  the  ahore. 
Every  turn,  every  new  scene,  every  object  pre- 
sented sometlimg  to  awaken  my  memory  and 
affect  my   heart.     What  changes   bad   the 
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ooDiBe  of  time  effected  in  my  native  ialandt 
my  country  and  myself;  and  what  calls  did  I 
hear  to  be  gratefnl  to  God  ! 

I  leached  Vathy  on  Wednesday,  and  not 
only  received  such  a  welcome  as  a  son  may 
expect  from  an  affectionate  lather,  bat  many 
expressions  of  joy  from  my  old  acquaintances, 
neighbors  and  townsmen,  who  were  still  re- 
maining in  their  old  residences,  and  engaged 
ia  ihdr  former  occupations. 

The  town  still  wore  its  former  aspect,  with 
lew  differences  discoverable  by  the  eye.  It 
always  was  a  Greek  town ;  even  while  under 
Tnrkish  despotism  in  my  early  acquaintance 
with  it,  only  about  fifteen  Mahomedans 
being  found  among  its  inhabitants^  They 
were  too  few  to  have  much  influence  on  so- 
ciety, even  had  they  bad  any  connection  with 
it.  I  fouod  things  still  going  on  much  in  the 
former  manner,  with  the  advantage  of  pro- 
found peace..  Those  engaged  in  trade  now 
bad  their  little  vessels  arrive  and  depart  for 
different  points  of  the  neighboring  coasts, 
without  risk  or  intemiption ;  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  land  in  the  country  were  engag^  in 
the  labors  appropriate  to  the  season.  I  spent 
some  time  in  friendly  intercourse  with  my 
old  acquaintance,  and  made  an  excursion  to 
the  bill  country  with  my  father,  to  visit  his 
litde  estate,  which  he  had  come  to  the  island 
to  oyersee.  It  had  been  a  favorite  retreat  of 
my  early  years:  for  I  had  begun  when  quite 
young  to  partake  in  the  cares  and  labors  of  the 
vineyard  and  olive  grounds,  as  far  as  my  age 
would  allow,  and  took  up  my  abode  there, 
with  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  fami- 
ly, during  the  finest  season  of  the  year. 

In  beholding  again  the  scenes  of  my  child- 
hood, I  was  reminded  of  my  former  various, 
and  often  pleasing  occupations  in  the  fields. 
Not  only  was  labor  necessary  during  the  day, 
but  watchfulness  at  night :  for  the  rich  crops 
were  exposed  to  depredations,  and  required 
the  presence  of  watchmen.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom, therefore,  for  all  who  had  such  lands  in 
the  country,  to  keep  a  few  persons  constantly 
on  the  grotmd  for  several  months  in  the  year. 
That  period  I  always  enjoyed  highly ;  and  it 
may  be  supposed  that  our  manner  of  life 
there  had  attractions  for  one  of  my  age,  when 
the  reader  is  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
lofty,  fertile  region  and  the  mildness  of  the 
climate.  My  father's  farm  lay  at  a  consider- 
•ble  rievation,  and  the  road  to  it  was  long 
•nd  laborious  over  a  wild  and  rough  region, 


yet  the  spot  itself  had  a  rich  soil  and  a  level 
surface,  being  a  small  piece  of  table  land, 
partly  surroundedj  by  some  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  mountains.  The  weather  was 
commonly  warm  and  dry  through  the  summer, 
but  heavy  dews  at  night  made  amends  for 
the  scarcity  of  rain ;  and  the  situation  was 
as  healthful  as  agreeable.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  to  persons  accustomed  to  other  climates 
and  tircumstances,  we  always  slept  in  the 
open  air  during  our  stay  in  that  pleasant  re- 
gion, and  always  preferred  it  to  the  shelter 
of  a  house.  Being  provided  only  with  a  few 
clothes  proper  to  spread  over  us,  we  stretched 
ourselves  upon  the  ground,  and  a  shower  now 
and  then,  at  long  intervals,  was  the  only  an- 
noyance we  ever  had  to  apprehend.  Plenty 
of  fine  fruit  and  pure  air,  among  green  fields 
and  cool  shades,  with  occupation  enough^  to 
give  us  an  appetite  for  food  and  sleep,  free 
from  severe  labors,  and  with  peace  and  har- 
mony, those  seasons  I  have  often  looked  back 
upon  with  emotions  of  peculiar  pleasure. 

From  some  portion  of  those  periods,  how- 
ever, I  must  make  an  exception.  The  latter 
part  of  the  time  I  had  spent  at  home,  far 
from  being  blessed  by  the  quiei  of  peace,  had 
been  disturbed,  and  dreadfully  disturbed  by 
the  war  with  the  Turks.  From  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  that  desperate  struggle, 
all  parts  of  the  Greek  nation  were  distracted 
with  apprehensions,  hopes  and  fears. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
dread  with  which  the  defenceless  Greeks  re- 
garded the  Turks,  or  of  the  dismay  and  con- 
fnsion  produced  by  a  threatened  invasion.  — 
Their  blood-thirsty  character  was  well  known. 
There  was  nor  the  smallest  ground  of  hope, 
in  case  of  their  having  the  power  to  destroy 
that  they  would  be  preventcid  from  murder, 
robbery  and  barbarity  of  every  kind  and  de- 
gree, by  any  feeling  of  compassion,  any  sense 
of  shame,  or  any  regard  to  either  God  or 
man. 

I  was  at  home  when  che  rumors  came  of 
the  first  attempt  to  invade  Samos ;  and  the 
alarm  at  once  became  general  All  seemed 
to  have  but  one  wish — to  escape  from  the 
island.  The  vessels  then  in  our  port  were 
filled  as  fast  as  possible,  and  my  father  was 
among  the  foremost  to  provide  for  his  family. 
He  made  all  arrangements  for  our  imme- 
diate embarkation,  having  engaged  a  passage 
for  us  to  the  island  of  Syra. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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INHABITANTS   OF   THE   SAHARA. 


"  The  Ar«b»  of  the  desert "  »  a  term  to 
lamiluT  to  our  nn,  ihat  we  an  •pi  lo  ima- 
gine thei  ihey  tre  the  «>ly  race  of  men  who 
mike  their  abode  in  the  great  northern  Afri- 
can desert,  »»  well  aa  that  of  Arabia.  Out 
pnot  repreaeni*  aome  of  theae ;  but  there  are 
bands,  and  eTen  whole  tribe*,  of  different  ap- 
pearance, manners  and  origin  ;  and  we  copy 
the  following  -accounta  of  aome  of  them  from 
the  journal  of  the  enierpriiing  Engliah  ira- 
vellera,  Denhnm  and  Claiipertoo,  who  crueaed 
the  Sahara  lo  Moursodi,  wiih  a  cararan,  in 
1222.— 
In  the  route,  the  travellers  had  on  one  side 
I  the  Tibbooa,  od  (be  other  the  Tnaricks,  two 
[  naiiTe  iribea,  probabljr  ot  great  aaiiquiiy,  and 

>  baring  no  alliance  with  the  Arab  race,  now 
1  ao  widely  spread  over  ihe  continent.  The 
I   Tibbooa  were  on  the  lefl,  and  il  was  through 

their  village*  that  the  caravan  passed.  These 
I  people  liveparlly  on  the  milk  of  their  camels, 
[  which  pick  up  a  icaniy  subsistence  on  the 
1  few  verdant  spots  thai  rise  amid  the  Desert, 
'  parily  by  carrying  on  a  small  trade  between 
'  Mourzouk  and  Bomoo,  in  which  ibey  are  ao 

>  busily  employed  ihat  many  do  nol  spend  at 
'  home  more  than  four  months  in  ihe  year. 
S  They  are  black,  thoush  without  the  negro 
)  features;  the  men  ugly,  but  the  young  fe- 
)  males  poasessed  of  some  beauty,  nol  wholly 
\  obscured    by   the  embellishmenis    of  coral 

stuck  in  [he  nose,  and  of  oil  t 
the  face.    Thej 
roored,  ibougbiless  race,  n 
pasaion  for  the   song  and   the  dance;  which 
last  ihey  practise  gracefully,  and  with  move- 
ments somewhat  analogous  to  the  Grecian. — 
p   Thiscbeerfulnesa  appears  wonderful  consider- 
'  iog  the  dreadful  calamity  with  which  they 
\  are  threatened  every  day.    Once  a  year,  or 

>  ofiener,  an  inroad  is  made  by  their  fierce 
'  neighbor*,  the  Tuaricks,  who  spare  oeiilieT 
',  age  nor  aex,  aod  aweep  away  all  that  comea 


within  their  reach.  The  cowardly  Tibboos 
dare  nol  even  look  tbem  in  the  lace  ;  they  I 
can  only  mount  lo  the  top  of  certain  sleep  ( 
rocks  with  flat  summits  and  ateep  aides,  near  ) 
one  of  which  every  village  is  built.  They  j 
carry  up  with  them  every  ihiog  that  can  be  ; 
removed,  and  this  rude  defence  avails  against  ■ 
still  ruder  assailants.  The  savage  Tuaricks,  \ 
again,  were  observed  by  Clappenon  sad  t 
Oudney  in  a  journey  to  the  westward  from  1 
MourEOuk,  and  were  found  in  iheir  private 
character  10  be  frank,  hoaeit  and  boapiiable. 
The  females  are  neither  immured  nor  op-  ) 
pressed,  as  is  usual  among  rude  Mahomedan  { 
tribes,  but  meet  wjib  notice  and  respect;  ia-  i 
deed,  ihe  domestic  habits  of  ihis  nation  have  ) 
much  reaemblance  to  the  European.  They  j 
are  a  completely  wandering  race  of  shepherd*  ; 
and  robbers,  holding  in  contempt  all  who  live  ) 
in  houses  and  cnhivaie  ihe  ground;  yet  ihey  . 
are,  perhapa,  the  only  native  Africans  who 
have  letters  and  an  alphabet,  which  they  in-  ) 
scribe,  not  on  books  and  parchments  indeed,  ' 
but  on  the  dark  rock*  that  checker  the  sur-  | 
face  of  their  territoiv  ;  and  in  places  where  , 
ihey  have  long  resided  every  stone  ia  aeen 
covered  with  their  writing*. 

Bilma,  the  capital  of  iheTibbooa,  wa*  found 
a  mean  town  with  wall*  of  earth,  but  snr-  ' 
rounded  by  numerous  lake*  cmtaining   the 
purest  salt,  the  most  valuable  of  all  articles  , 
lor  the  commerce  of  Soudan.    The  inhabi-  ' 
lanlB,    however,    though    deeply    mortified,   ' 
durst  not  prevent  the  powerful  Tuaricks  from 
lading  their  caravan*  wilh  it,  and  under-iell* 
iog  them  in  the  market*.    About  a  mile  b^ 
yond    Bilma   was    a   fine   spring,    spreading 
around,  and  forming  a  little  circle  of  the  rich- 
eal  verdure.      This  was  ihe  last  vegeiable 
life  ihai  the  dtscoverera  were  to  see  during  a 
long  march  orihiiteen  days.     In  these  wilds, 
where  the  constant  drift  causes  hills  to  rise 
or  disappear  ia  the  course  of  a  night,  all 
trace*  of  a  road  ere  *ooa  obliterated,  and  the 
eye  of  the  Iraveller  ia  guided  only  by  rocks 
which  raise  their  headj  amid  the  sterile  waaie. 
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THK    BEDAWEEN. 


This  nane,  with  the  Bceent  placed  on  the 
i  iha  lait  sjillable,  in  prononacing  it.  deiignalM 

le  of  tb«  mMt  Tcmarksble  ot  the  Dnmetooi 
J  tribe*  ^  Araba  vho  Tesileulr  wander  over, 

<  nther  than  inhabit,  the  Arabien  desert  and 
j  tome  poniona  of  ihe  Hoi;  l4ind,  and  other 
I  idjacrat  eoantiieg.  The  pooreat  and  the 
I  proadeat  of  the  human  family  is  a  term  which 

mifht  be  applied  to'tbem  with  almoet  per- 
)  feet  juatice. 

We  hare  no  where  found  a  more  full  de- 
^  icription  of  the  history,  appearance  and  man- 
ors of  the   fiedaween,  and  other  tribes  of 

tab*,  at  leaat  one  which  gawe  us  a  ieetiug 
\  of  greater  fBmilisriiy  and  interest  in  them, 
)  thin  the  acattered  notices  we  find  in  reading 
'f  Profeaun  Bobinaoo's  Biblical  Reaesrcbei. 

Mr.  Siephena  gires  ua  the  following  brief 
\  sketch  irf  the  Bedaween  and  his  conntrj'. 

"Amcogtheae  barren  and  deaolale  monn- 

ins,  there  was  frequently  a  small  space  of 
)  Sronnd,  near  some  fountain  or  depoaite  of 
i  water,  known  only  to  the  Arabs,  capable  of 
J  producing  a  acauiy  crop  of  grass  to  pasture  a 
}  few  cAmels  and  a  small  flock  of  sheep  or 

<  goatSL  There  the  Bedaween  piichea  hia  tent, 
S  and  remains  till  the  scanty  product  ia  con- 
)  inmed;  and  then  packs  np  hia  household 
(  eoods,  and  seeks  another  pas  lure- ground. — 
S  I'he  Bedaweens  are  eaaentially  a  pastoral 
)  people ;  their  only  riches  sre  Iheir  flocks  and 
I  nerdt,  their  home  is  in  the  wide  desert,  and 
}  ihey  have  no  local  attachments ;  lo^ay  they 
I  pitch  their  tent  among  the  mountains,  to- 
J  morrotr  in  the  plain;  and  wherever  they 
}  plant  themselves  for  the  lime,  all  that  they 
[  hare  on  earth,  wift,  children  and  friends,  are 


imnjediately  around  them.  In  fcct,  the  life 
of  the  Redaween.  his  appearance  and  habits, 
are  precisely  the  same  aa  thoee  of  the  patri- 
archs of  old,  Abraham  himself,  the  first  of 
the  patriarchs,  was  a  Bedaween,  and  four 
thonaand  j-ears  have  not  made  the  slightest 
alteration  id  the  habits  and  character  of  this 
extraordinary  people.  Read  of  the  patriarchs 
m  the  Bible,  and  it  is  the  best  description 
you  can  have  oi  pastoral  life  m  the  East  at 
Ihe  present  day. 


The  Emperor  of  Ruuia.—The  Emperor  ar- 
rived at  Romeon  the  13ih,  and  departed  for 
Florence  on  the  17th  uli.  He  wus  lo  leave 
Florence  for  Venice  on  the  Slst  ult.,  and  pro- 
ceed  from  thence  lo  Vjnaa.  A  letter  from 
Romeofthe  18th  ult.,  says  that  at  his  lest 
audience  with  the  Pope,  the  PooiiS'  said  lo 
the  Emperor : — "  At  this  moment  the  eyea  of 
the  entire  nniverss  are  fixed  upon  us,  and 
every  Catholic  is  aniiously  awaiting  the  re- 
sult of  our  interview."  This  result  will  short- 
ly  be  made  known.  The,  Pope  will  make  it 
the  Bubject  of  an  address  to  the  Sacred  CoU 
lege  in  the  approaching  Consistory,  which 
will  lake  place  in  the  month  of  January. 

Other  letters  from  Rome,  of  the  asme  date, 
mention  the  conclusion  of  a  sort  of  concordat 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
The  latter,  it  appears,  made  numerous  con- 
cessions. He  protested  that  it  wss  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent,  the  atrocities  per- 

Ciied  B^insi  his  Catliolic  subjects  nad 
committed,  and  that  if,  on  his  reiorn.  he 
ascertained  that  the  accounts  published  by 
the  joumsls  were  Well  founded,  their  anifaon 
should  notremsin  unpunished. 

U.  Rienii.  one  of  Ihe  leaders  of  the  last 
revolt  at  Rimini,  had  been  arrested  al  Flt^ 


-* 
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SANDWICH  ISIiANDS. 

Honolulu,  May  26th,  1845. 

Mbssrs.  Editors:  A  brief  account  of 
the,  for  this  part  of  the  world,  novel  proceed- 
ings, which  have  characterized  the  opening 
of  the  Legislatve  Chambers,  may  be  not 
without  interest  to^  your  widely  extended 
readers,  who  feel  any  curiosity  in  the  poli- 
tic«  of  this  diminutive  kingdom.  Probably 
most  of  them  are  aware  that,  hitherto,  go- 
vernment business  here  has  been  most  ir- 
regularly conducted ;  the  discussions  being 
more  after  the  fashion  of  Indian  Councils, 
than  anything  else — over  which  missionary, 
merchant,  or  man-of  war  captain,  having 
her  alternate  influence.  The  consequence 
has  been  as  might  be  expected — a  loose, 
disjointed,  unequal  legislation,  adapted  nei- 
tner  to  natives  nor  foreigners.  The  Legisla- 
ture now  called  together,  consists  of  the 
best  men  of  the  nation,  divided  iuto  two 
houses — ^that  of  the  nobles,  embracing  the 
hereditary  and  newly-created  aristocracy  of 
the  kingdom — and  the  representatives,  elect- 
'^'l  by  the  people  of  the  several  Islands.  As- 
^  fsled  by  foreign  professional  talent  in  their 
•  prvice,  it  is  proposed,  at  this  session,  to  en- 
ilrely  re-organize  the  government,  create 
;  n  independent  and  wellunformed  judiciary 
—  after  the  model  of  that  of  the  United 
States— re-codify  the  Laws,  and  do  other 
important  acts.  That  the  Legislative 
Chambers  should  commence  their  session 
with  due  attention  to  forms  and  dignity,  it 
was  determined  that  the  King  should  go  m 
state,  after  the  fashion  of  Victoria  to  her 
Parliament,  and  read  before  them  his  speech. 
A  large  hall  was  selected  for  the  ceremony. 
A  temporary  throne  was  prepared  in  the 
middle— while  in  the  rear  and  front,  spread- 
ing out  semi-circular  rows,  were*  arranged 
the  seats  for  the  nobles,  representatives,  ofB- 
cers  of  government;  foreign  diplomatic 
corps,  invited  guests,  and  others.  The  body 
of  the  house  was  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
and  was  crowded  to  excess,  by  people  of  all 
ranks,  and  classes,  and  nations,  drawn  toge- 
ther  to  witness  a  spectacle  so  anomoious,  in 
Polynesia. 

Tuesday,  May  28th,  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed. To  add  to  the  decorations  of  the 
nail  and  throne,  the  old  stores  of  past  gran- 
deur had  been  thoroughly  ransacked,  but 
produced  a  **  beggarly  account  of  empty  box- 
es." Two  only  of  those  stately  and  splen- 
did  kahilis  the  plume^like  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, at  once  so  beautiful  and  appropriate, 
were  to  be  found — and  their  feathers  were 
worn  and  rumpled  by  age.  They  were, 
however,  about  twenty  feet  high,  with  maa- 


> 


sive  and  rich  stafis — ^the  one  surmounted  by 
black  feathers  on  a  white  ground,  the  other 
by  orange  and  crimson. — These  were  pla- 
ced so  as  to  tower  over  the  throne— over 
which  was  thrown  the  only  real  rich  orna- 
ment of  ancient  royalty  lefl.  This  waa  a  < 
feathered  cloak,  made  of  very  minute  yel-  f 
low  feathers — two  only  being  produced  by  i 
a  single  bird — and  attached  with  great  skill,  ' 
to  fine  net  or  gauze  work,  so  as  to  form  a 
brilliant  and  even  garment,  resembling 
delicate  and  malleable  plates  of  very  fine 
gold.  It  took  eight  generations  of  kingv  -o 
complete  it.  There  were,  also,  the  fine  old 
spear  of  Kamehameha  the  First,  and  fea- 
ther  capes,  of  scarcely  less  beauty  than  the 
cloak,  Dorne  by  young  chiefs,  attendant 
upon  the  King  ;  but  allof  those  rich  hel- 
mets, and  other  articles,  which  elicited  the 
encomiums  of  the  early  voyagers,  for  the 
skill  and  beauty  of  their  workmanship,  have 
now  either  perished,  or  been  borne  away  to 
decorate  the  Museums  of  Europe  or  Ame- 
rica. In  lieu  of  them,  the  nobles  and  chiefs 
wear  the  more  glittering  uniform  of  civi- 
lized lands,  heavy  with  gold  lace  and  gilt 
buttons. 

The  diplomatic  corps  made  a  tolerably 
brilliant  show.  Commissioner  Brown's  ttni- 
form  is  certainly  the  neatest  and  most  ap- 
propriate "that  has  appeared  here— plain 
and  republican,  but  not  wanting  in  efiect — 
Consul  General  Miller  was  covered  with 
silver  lace  and  decorations.  He  escorted, 
on  this  occasion,  the  young  and  acomplish- 
ed  Mrs.  S.,  recently  arriv^  from  Boston — 
The  officers  of  the  English  war  ships, 
Talbot  and  Basilisk,  added  not  a  little  to 
the  show  by  the  glitter  of  their  arms  and 
uniforms,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  was 
made  the  more  pleasing  by  the  rich  and 
tasteful  attire  of  some  50  to  100  ladies  pre- 
sent. The  female  chiefs  here,  by  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  country,  take  an  active  part 
in  governmental  affairs ;  are  governors  and 
peeresses  by  birth.  For  this  occasion  they 
turned  out  in  all  their  strength, and  if  I  can- 
not say  beauty,  ahhough  some  are  very 
passable,  particularly  the  Queen,  Mrs. 
Young  and  Mrs.  Rooke,  I  may  add  size  ; 
for  to  no  inconsiderable  weight  of  influence 
they  add  weight  of  body,  and  all  have 
waists  thai  would  carry  envy  through  the 
most  populous  harem  of  Stamboul.  I  do  not 
think  their  average  weight  can  be  less  than 
200  or  225  each.  However,  they  were 
dressed  with  excellent  taste,  and  appeared 
to  very  good  advantage.  One  of  the  young 
female  chiefs,  Miss  Bemice  Puahi,  scarce 
16,  isE  sweet  girl,  of  good  education,  fine 
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featares,  approaching  the  Grecian,  light 
oomplezion,  and  very  lady-like  manners.-^ 
She  attracts  admirers  everywhere,  but  is 
very  retiring,  and  said  to  be  zealous  in  her 
studies. 

The  King  was  dressed  in  a  very  splen- 
did and  costly  uniform.  He  came  attend- 
ed by  the  Queen,  his  cabinet,  and  a  military 
escort  As  he  entered  the  building,  the 
new  royal  standard,  containing  the  national 
coat  of  arms,  designed  at  the  Herald's  office 
m  London,  wholly  from  national  emblems, 
was  hoisted  for  the  first  time,  the  brass  band 
struck  up  the  national  anthem,  the  guns  from 
the  fort  thundered  forth  21  times,  the  whole 
company  arose,  and  the  King  walked  with 
mueh  dignity  to  his  throne.  His  ministers 
and  the  Queen  took  the  place  immediately 
in  his  rear,  and  all  remained  standing  while 
the  Talbot  frigate  gave  forth  her  rovalsalute, 
in  compliment  to  the  new  iiae.  Aayer  was 
then  made  by  the  Rev.  William  Richards, 
chaplain  of  the  court ;  after  which,  by  com- 
mand of  the  King,  all  seated  themselves: 
that  is  to  say,  all  that  had  seats,  for  some 
hundreds  were  obliged  to  stand  the  ceremonies 
dirougfa.  The  King  then  covered  his  head, 
and  in  a  distinct  and  really  graceful  manner, 
read  his  speech,  which  you  will  find  printed 
in  the  Polynesian,  as  well  as  the  reports  of 
the  cabinet  ministers,  which  reflect  much 
credit  upon  them,  for  the  liberal  spirit  they 
manifested  in  recommending  many  useful 
cbanm,  favorably  afiecting  both  the  natives 
and  meign  residents.  We  have  much  rea- 
son to  rejoice  that  the  chiefs  have  been  so 
wise  as  to  take  into  their  councils  men  of 
such  enlarged  views,  although  for  them  to 
give  satisfaction  to  all  is  not  to  be  expected. 
They,  however,  stand  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  well  informed  and  really  influential 
part  of  the  community. 

After  the  King's  speech  the  houses  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  a  reply,  and 
then  adiouraed.  I  must  confess  that  ^tify- 
ing  reflections  filled  my  mind  upon  viewing 
the  well  ordered  and  appropriate  ceremonies 
of  the  day,  the  absence  of  all  that  could  be 
set  down  as  incongruous,  the  respect  shown 
by  ibis  king,  so  recently  absolute,  to  consti- 
tutional forms,  and  to  his  legislature  and  peo- 
ple ;  the  reciprocal  respect  on  their  part ;  the 
becoming  uniforms,  decorations  and  dresses  of 
chiefs  and  people;  the  <)uiet,  gentlemanly 
deportment  of  all ;  the  ease  and  eloquence  of 
the  speakers ;  in  short,  the  tout  ensemble  of 
refinement  and  civilization.  Still  more  grati- 
fying was  the  reflection,  tha^  this  order  had 
been  brought  from  disorder  and  savage  barba- 
rism, in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  by 
my  countrymen.  The  contrast  was,  to  me, 
the  more  striking,  from  having  witnessed  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present. — Bctt.  Atlas. 

Maple  SuMr. — Mr.  David  Stevenson,  of 
Tamwonrth,  N.  H.,  has  made  this  year  2,800 
poands — last  year  3,200  pounds. 


Russia. — St.  Petkrsbttrgr. — It  is  stated 
that  the  Imperial  Crown  Prince  recently  sent 
a  despatch  to  the  Emperor  at  Palermo,  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for 
the  internal  peace  of  the  empire.  The  system 
of  religious  prosecution  and  proselytism  prac- 
tised of  late  by  the  special  direction  of  the 
Autocrat  bad  created  universal  discontent,  not 
only  in  Poland,  but  also  in  every  province  of 
Russia,  In  manv  dioceses  the  Greek  Bishops 
themselves  had  declined  to  become  the  instru- 
ments of  that  system,  and  the  Holy  Synod, 
presided  over  by  General  Protasofl,  had  itself 
protested  against  it. 

The  Crown  Prince  informed  his  father  that 
the  Government  was  paralvsed  thereby,  and 
that  unless  a  speedy  remedy  was  applied,  he 
would  not  answer  for  the  consequences.  The 
Emperor,  after  reading  that  part  of  the  de- 
spatch, drew  up  an  ukase,  which  he  immedi- 
ately forwarded  to  St.  Pefersburgh,  directing 
that  the  operation  of  that  system  of  intole- 
rance and  persecution  be  suspended  for  six 
months. 

The  St.  Petersbnrffh  Gazette  of  the  7th  ult, 
contains  an  Imperial  order,  permitting  the  im- 
portation of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flour. 
Deans,  peas,  and  other  similar  products,  from 
Prussia,  free  of  duty,  up  to  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1846. 

A  fire  near  Tobolsk,  in  Siberia,  lately  de- 
stroyed a  forest  sixty  leagues  in  length,  and 
twenty  leagues  in  breadth.  Twenty-five  per- 
sons perished  in  the  flames,  which  destroyed 
one  village,  thirteen  mills,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fittv  bams,  seventy-seven  thousand  eight 
hundreu  stacks  of  hay,  six  hundred  horses 
and  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  homed  cattle, 
fcc.  &e. 

Accounts  from  St.  Petersburffh,  of  Decem- 
ber 20th,  state  that  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Neva  was  covered  with  ice,  and  foot  passen- 
gers were  able  to  cross  it. 


Italt. — Discovery  of  a  Conspiracy. — ^It  is 
stated  that  a  revolutionary  plot  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Grand  Puchy  of  Tuscan v, 
whose  object  was  the  seduction  of  a  whole 
battallion  of  Tuscan  troops,  in  order  to  invade 
the  Roman  States ;  twenty  men  of  this  bat- 
tallion have  fled. 


^  St,  Domingo. — At  tjhe  last  dates  the  Hai* 
tians,  or  French  inhabitants,  were  collecting 
all  their  forces  to  attack  the  Dominicians,  or 
Spanish,  on  the  other  part  of  the  island. 


A  Lecture  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  has 
been  delivered  in  Boston,  by  Lieut.  Hal  leek. 
If  he  drew  from  it  the  solemn  lessons  which 
that  sanguinary  scene  holds  ap  to  mankind, 
and  especially  to  our  countrymen,  the  lecture 
would  deserve  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  ^old. 
If  it  breathed  the  war  spirit  of  some  of  our 
lieutenants  and  other  men  of  higher  rank,  it 
undoubtledly  deserves  the  disapprobation  and 
contempt  of  the  public. 
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IP(DIBQIBir<i 


Thths 


of  ths  Am,  Pcimy  Magunnt. 

Mv  dear  Mr.  Dwight, 

I  am  puzzled  to  know 
What  you  did  with  those  verses 

That  I  sent  to  you. 

4 

Eighteen  was  their  number, 

Trimetre  in  length ; 
In  sentiment  varied, 

Nor  wanting  in  strength. 

I  father'd  them  all : 

So,  as  father  I'm  styl'd, 
I'm  anxious  to  know 

What's  become  of  my  child. 

I  cave  you  the  right 

To  decide  as  umpire  : — 
To  shme  in  vour  paper, 
Or  blaze  in  the  fire. 

Pray  settle  this  query, 

In  earnest  or  joke : — 
If  still  in  existence. 

Or  ended  in  smoke. 

Inform  me  the  fate 
Of  that  rhythmical  gem. 

And  oblige  the  young  rhymer. 
Yours  truly — 


J.  M. 


PliANS  FUR  THE  FUTURE. 

We  design  to  publish  facts  and  suggestions 
appropriate  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  to  m- 
duce  old  and  young  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  propagation  of  useful,  ornamental  and 
curious  plants,  and  to  transmit  such  seeds  as 
may  bet  valued.  We  intend  to  give  some 
hints  respecting  the  birds,  insects,  and  fishes, 
in  their  seasons,  beside  our  usual  notices  of 
interesting  facts  in  natural  history. 

Our  readers  shall  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  accounts  we  may  receive  from  the  various 
travellers  now  investigating  foreign  countries. 
Our  biographical  notices  will  embrace  some 
of  the  philanthropists  of  Mexico  and  South 
America,  whom  we  have  known  and  loved, 
as  well  as  several  Spaniards  and  others, 
whose  characters  ought  to  be  admired  by  our 
countrymen.  Our  original  plan  of  publish' 
ing  lessons  for  use  in  families  and  schools 
j  will  be  more  regarded  in  future ;  and  a  de- 
partment on  religious  subjects  will  enable  us 
to  introduce  more  subjects  of  that  nature. — 
At  the  same  time,  important  news,  valuable 
books,  discoveries  in  science,  &c.,  will  be  no* 
ticed  in  their  places,  while  our  obliging  cor- 
respondents, we  hope,  will  have  less  reason  to 
complain  in  future  of  our  seeming  neglect. 


^ 


To  Omt  Old  Sbuscribvrs.— The  first  vo~ 
Inme  of  the  American  Penny  Magazine  is 
completed  now:  the  beginnmg,  Febmary 
7th.  Those  who  b^gan  with  No.  1  will  have 
52  numbers,  of  16  pages  each,  containing 
nearly  200  illustrative  engravings,  and  a  va- 
riety of  reading  matter,  derived  from  a  great 
vari^y  of  sources,  foreign  and  American, 
ancient  and  modem.  Of  their  value  our 
readers  can  judge.  Many  new  and  valuable 
sources  of  information  are  continually  open- 
ing to  us.  The  experiment  which  we  have 
made,  of  furnishing  American  families  with 
an  illustrated  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  use- 
ful infoimation  and  sound  principles,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  religious,  at  a  lower  price 
than  any  similar  work,  promises  permanent 
fuccess.  Those  who  wish  to  receive  the 
next  volume  will  please  to  send  the  money, 
($1)  by  the  close  of  the  term.  Those  who 
may  wish  to  receive  any  or  all  of  the  back 
numbers,  will  be  promptly  supplied.  As 
they  are  stereotyped,  we  shall  always  be  able 
to  furnish  complete  sets. 

To  Our  New  Subscribbbs.— Those  who 
have  suhscribed  for  our  second  volume  only, 
and  been  supplied  with  any  of  the  last  num- 
bers of  Vol.  1,  without  charge,  are  re- 
quested to  circulate  them  among  their  friends. 
They  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  numbers  of 
the  second  volume. 

To  ikLL  OUR  SimscRiBERS. — If  each  wUl 
procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering an  important  service  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed  for  extensive  and  lasting 
benefit. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND    FAUILT    NEWSPAPER, 

With  numerous  Engravings. 

Edited  by  Theodore  Dwifht,  Jr« 

Is  published  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  York 
Express,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  3  cenU  a  number,  (16 
pagres  laige  octavo,)  or,  to  subsoribem  reeeiviog  i*  by 
tnail,  and  paying  in  advance,  $1  a  year. 

6  sets  for  $& 

Back  numbers  can  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  authorized  to  remit  money. 

Enclose  a  One  Dollar  BiH,  without  payment 'lOfpos* 
lage,  and  the  Work  will  be  sent  for  the  year. 

'<  The  information  contained  in  this  WDik  is  woiA 
Bdore  than  silver."— iV.  y.  Okstrver, 

**  It  should  be  in  every  fiunily  in  the  countrv.'*— 
N,  y.  Baptist  Recorder. 

The  New  York  Methodist  Advocate  speaks  of  it  in 
similar  tenns.    Also  noany  other  papeis. 

Editors  ot  newspapers  pubhshing  this  ad- 
vertisement foi  3  months,  will  he  furnished 
with  the  work  for  one  year. 
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NAPOLEON   BONAPAUTF-IN    HIS    YOUTH. 

<  What   serious    redeclions,    wliat   strong     I     subject  more  properly  American,  9om«  one  ) 

<  bul  vBrioiis  feelings,  will  lliis  porlrait  nnd  5  more  appropriale  to  our  epligluened,  fnc  i 
c  this  title  I'xoite  in  the  minJs  of  many  of  >  and  Chrislian  country,  in  lis  proper  con-  3 
?    our  reaJfirs !     We  should  have  preferred  a     '     dilion,  that  is  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  and  5 
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the  enjoyment  and  prospect  of  peace.     But 
we  are  denied  this  pleasure :  for  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  rumors  oi  war  are  agitating 
the  nation ;  and  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty, 
to  turn  aside  occasionally  from  topics  more 
welcome  to  our  heart,  in  order  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  some  of  the  warniogs  of 
history,  as  well  as  of  conscience  and  reve- 
lation.    And  we  can  hardly  describe  the 
gratification  we  findt  in  meeting,  on  the 
platform  of  peace,  many  of  the  editors  of 
our  newspapers  and  reviews,  as  well  as 
eloquent  orators  and  powerful  writers  at 
home  and  abroad.     With  all  our  hearts  we 
wish  to  thank  those  Canadian  philanthro- 
pists, who  have  addressed  to  our  countrymen 
a  manly  and  most  Chrisiian  appeal  against 
the  spirit  of  war.     May  God  in  his  mercy 
impress  good  men  with  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  that  they  may  use  all  the  influence  in 
their  power  in  favor  of  peace,  before  it  be 
too  late  1 

'<But  why  all  this  apprehension?''  I 
think  I  hear  some  of  my  ardent  readers  ex. 
claim—"  Whence  this  horror  at  the  thought 
of  war?"  If  we  had  but  one  answer  to 
give  to  such  enquiries,  one  might  well 
suffice: — We  have  visited  the  field  of 
Waterloo!  When  our  more  enthusiastic 
and  less  reflecting  readers  have  learned, 
and  considered  all  which  that  place  is  able 
to  teach,  they  may  feel  the  true  force  of  our 
reply.  There  is  recorded  the  terminatirn 
of  that  career  of  ambition  in  which  the 
subject  of  our  remarks,  the  original  of  our 
portrait,  devoted  all  the  energy  of  his 
mind  and  hody,  because  he  had  fixed  upon 
it  all  the  afiTections  of  his  soul';  and  there 
is  written  a  most  pungent  lesson,  on  the  im- 
portance of  adopting  good  principles  early 
in  life,  and  pursuing  the  course  to  which 
they  shall  direct  us.  There  we  see  an 
awful  gulf  full  of  human  blood,  into  which 
unbridled  ambition  cast  one  of  her  most 
devoted  champions. 

The  portrait  on  our  frontispiece  is  a  fit 
object  of  study  for  every  American  parent. 
Let  us  consider  it.  At  the  time  of  life  at 
which  he  is  here  represented,  Napoleon 
embarked  on  that  career  to  which  he  early 


devoted  himself,  and  which    involved  the 
interest  of  millions  and  the  fate  of  Europe. 
Some  men  have  an  admiration  of  what  is 
called  natural  genius,  in  the  abstract,  and 
will  eulogize,  in  the  highest  terms,  one  who 
accomplishes  what  others  cannot  do,  or  never 
have  done.     Mere  ability  is  thus  proclaim- 
ed worthy  of  general  and  unqualified  re- 
spect and  praise,  independently  of  moral 
character.     Deeds  are  raised  above  mo- 
tives, and  judged  of  only  by  their  magni- 
tude.     On  such  grounds  we  hear  the  most 
destructive  ravagersofthe  earth,  the  great- 
est human  butchers,  ranked  higher  than  all 
the  other  members  of  the  race,  as  most  fit 
to  receive  the  commendations  of  all  gene- 
rations.    Such  men,  if  consistent  with  their 
professions,  would  be    most  eloquent  and 
abundant  in  the  praises  of  the  fallen  spirits, 
and  chiefly  of  the  '^Archangel  ruined."  We 
are  plainly  justifiable  in  pressing  this  con- 
clusion upon  every  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
genius  in  the  abstract^  when  it  leads,  as  it 
often  does,  to  a  lamentable,  and  a  danger, 
ous,  and  an  inexcusable  disregard  of  cha- 
racter and  intention.     Christians  must  not 
forget  their  own  principles — ^if  they  do  they 
should  bs  reminded  of  them.  Christianity 
would  never  make  a  man  like  Napoleon  : 
but  the '  admiration  of  "  genius  in  the  ab- 
stract" would  yield  a  worldful  of  such  as 
he.     We,  parents,  at  our  firesides,  can  lead 
our  children  in  &ncy  to  such  scenes  as 
Waterloo,  and  there  draw   such  pictures, 
apply  such  principles,  and  make  such  im- 
pressions, that  our  little  flocks,  at  least,  shall 
never  go  into  the  world  prepared  either  to 
follow  or  to  lead  to  an  ocean  of  human 
blood,  to  a  state  of  civil  disorder  or  con- 
fusion, to  any  disrespect  for  the  laws,  or  to 
any  measure   which  shall   admit    ambiti- 
ous  men  or  corrupt  principles  to  public  in- 
fluence, or  private  respect,  or  even  endu- 
ranca 

A  highly  finished  French  engraving 
drawn,  and  printed,  and  colored  by  most 
sk  llful  artiibts,  a  few  years  ago,  arrested  the 
a  tcntion  of  many  passers-by,  in  one  of  the 
principal  s  reets  of  our  city.  It  represent- 
ed a  duel,  in  which  one  noble-looking  young 
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man  lay  a  corpse  on  the  ground,  while 
his  late  friend,  now  his  murderer,  wore  an 
espreraon  on  his  ibce  which  a  successful 
duellist  may  be  supposed  to  assume,  when 
his  crime  and  his  danger  strike  at  once 
upon  his  mind.  Nothing  farther  seemed 
necessary  to  make  every  spectator  fancy 
he  saw  the  mother  and  sisteTSof  the  de- 
ceased, and  heard  the  moans  and  shrieks 
of  his  family,  soon  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  awful  blow.  "  I  will  never  be  a  duellist ! " 
seemed  an  exclamation  ready  to  be  uttered 
by  every  tongue ;  and  as  one  person  afler 
another  turned  away  from  the  affecting 
sight,  all  seemed  filled  with  sad,  deep,  and 
abiding  impressions  of  horror  and  abomi- 
nation at  the  inhuman  practice.  O  that  the 
scene  of  Waterloo,  with  its  thousands  of 
objects  not  less  solemn  and  instructive, 
might  produce  its  proper  efieots  on  man- 
kind!^ 

There  are  several  classes  of  the  admirers 
of  Bonaparte.  Some  think  him  a  mere  devo- 
tee of  glory,  actuated  by  what  they  con- 
sider a  lofly  and  commendable  desire  of 
lasting  fame;   some  regard  him  as  better 
than  this,  a  friend  of  human  liberty  ;  and 
others  merely  as  an  enemy  of  hereditary 
monarchy ;  while  some  extol  his  spirit  of 
enterprize,  his  feelings   of  humanity,  his 
patronage     of    science,    or    his    military 
skill ;  and  others  still  think  only  of  the  close 
of  his  career,  and  sympathise  with  him  in 
captivity.   There  is  another  class,  who  ima- 
gine that  he  was  actuated  by  disinterested 
attachment  to  the  good  of  Europe  in  tho 
early  part  of  his  career,  but  afterwards  be- 
came intoxicated  with  ambition.     But  each 
class  of  his   admirers  might    easily  find, 
Among  the  millions  of  his  victims,    some 
one,  and    often  hundreds    of  individuals, 
superior  to  him  in  the  very  qualities  which 
tbey  so  much  extol  in  him.     Each  of  his 
eulogists,  therefore,  might  be  called  upon  to 
turn  his  back  upon  his  hero,  to  consider  and 
a.<in)ire  some  other  less  noticed,  but  more 
sliining  object,  who,  when  viewed  through 
tHe   medium  of  truth,  totally   eclipses  the 
lominary  which  they  worship.     Without 
^.aXBdertaking  to  name  all  his  superiors  in 


the  various  points  above  mentioned,  if  we 
should  begin  wuh  the  Duke  D'Enghien  to 
enumerate  those  signalized  by  misfortune 
and  fortitude,  we  should  never  know  whei« 
to  stop.  To  what  scenes  of  mourning,  to 
what  abodes  of  woe  would  we  be  conduct- 
ed I  From  the  sands  of  Africa  to  the  fires 
of  Moscow,  and  through  the  snow-drifts  of 
Russia,' our  courage  might  perhaps  carry 
us,  with  some  of  the  insane  enthusiasm  of 
men  intoxicated  with  the  spirit  which  took 
possession  of  so  many  hearts ;  but  there  is 
no  human  soul  whtch  could  have  witnessed, 
unmoved,  the  deep  sufferings  of  even  one 
of  many  thousands  of  ruined  families,  pa- 
rents and  children,  wives,  daughters  and 
mothers,  mourning  over  the  corpses  of 
their  only  hope  and  hapiness — fathers,  sons, 
brothers  or  husbands,  sacrificed  to  that  in- 
satiable ambition  which  too  many  admire. 

We  do  not  wish  to  do  the  character  of 
Napoleon  injustice,  by  charging  him  with 
any  greater  blame  than  he  deserves ;  nor 
would  we  apologize  for  the  crimes  or  the 
faults  of  any  of  his  opponents.  We  may,  how- 
ever, rest  assured  of  one  important  truth  : 
that  if  we,  or  any  of  our  children,  possess 
characters  like  his,  and  indulge  in  the  feel- 
ings of  unbounded  ambition,  we  shall  be 
far  more  inexcusable,  because  he  was  Lot 
instructed  in  the  will  of  God,  nor  trained 
up  under  the  infiuence  of  those  Christian 
principles  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

The  family  of  Bonaporto  lung  since  mi- 
grated to  Corsica  from  the  adjoining  coast  of 
Italy;  and  considerable  remains  of  it  axe 
still  found  in  a  small  village  in  sight  from 
the  high  road ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  in  no 
way  distinguished  except  by  name,  from  the 
common  people  of  the  country.  Happily 
for  them  and  mankind,  they  resemble  him 
not  in  career  and  character.  He  had  seve- 
ral brothers  and  sisters,  who  afterwards 
shared  with  his  generals  in  the  wealth, 
honors  and  power  which  he  gained  by  his 
armies,  and  many  an  awful  scene  of  war 
and  bloodshed. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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lilVIBfG  BITRIAIi  AND  ESCAPE. 

AoeoaDt  of  the  remarkable  disaster  at 
Ctrboodale,  Pa.,  and  the  almost  miraculous 
escape  of  ^  i^^  ^^^  ^^  buried  in  the 
crushed  mines,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowland, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  hones- 
dale,  but  formerly  of  the  Pearl  street  Church 
New  York. 

HoNESDALE,  Jan.  I5i  1846. 

On  Monday  morning  last  about  nine  o'clock, 
an  accident  occurred  m  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Delaware  and   Hudson    canal    company,  at 
Carbondale  which  has  produced  considerable 
•xcitemont  in  the  community.    A  large  por* 
tion  of  the  hill  or  mountain  into  which  the 
minea  extend^  following  the  law  of  gravity, 
auddenlv  descended  on  the  honev*comb  cavi- 
ties within  its  bosom,  burying  all  the  unfor- 
tunate individuals  within  its  reach.     Very 
many  acres  descended  in   a  mass;  and  so 
great  was  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
occasioned  by  this  descent,  as  to  shoot  out 
from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  mines,  as  from 
a  cannon,  a  train  of  cars  with  a  horseman 
and  a  boy,  throwing  them  to  a  considerable 
disunce.     Think  of  a  bellows  moved    by 
mountain  power,  and  you  will  form  a  very 
correct  idea  of  the  blast.    Painful  to  relate, 
fifteen  individuals  were  beneath  the  descend- 
ing mass,  only  one  of  whom  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape;  and  his  adventures 
exceed  every  thing  on  record.     The  remain- 
ing fourteen  are  buried  alive,  if  not  crushed, 
and  mav  be  now  hopelessly   wandering  in 
those  gloomy  caverns,  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  aid,  and  shut  out  forever,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  from  the  light  of  day. 

To  present  a  distinct  idea  of  the  occur- 
rence, I  must  first  give  a  brief  description  of 
the  mines,  and  the  manner  of  working  them. 
There  are  several  openings  to  the  coal,  which 
are  numbered,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  two  ot  them 
are  above  the  bed  of  the  Lackawana,  and  the 
others  are  Motr  it.  These  openings  are 
holes  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  about  six  feet 
by  eight,  and  are  the  main  entrance  to  the 
mines.  From  these  mouths  are  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  following 
the  dip  of  the  coal,  sometimes  ascendin«;  and 
aometimes  descending.  The  extent  of  the 
mining  operations  will  he  perceived  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  thirty-five  miles  of  rail- 
road laid  under  ground,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mountain,  including  the  main  roads  with  all 
their  ramifications. 

The  coal  lies  in  a  horizontal  stratum  of 
from  four  to  six  or  eight  feet  in  thickness, 
between  strata  of  slate.  The  method  of 
mimng  is,  to  cut  out  and  remove  the  coal, 
leaving  only  piers  of  it  to  support  the  hill 
above,  aided  by  wooden  props  made  of  sec- 
tions of  trees,  cut  of  a  suitable  length.  As 
fast  as  the  coal  is  removed,  the  lateral 
branches  of  the  road  are  abandoned,  and  the 
main  avenues  pushed  on  to  the  coal  beyond. 


In  this  way  the  coal  has  been  removed  for  a 
mile  and  a  half  under  the  mountain  and  the 
roads  extend  that  distance.  About  a  mile 
from  the  month  of  mine  No.  I,  an  air-hola 
was  cut  to  the  surfsce,  up  an  inclined  plane, 
by  which  access  could  be  had  to  the'  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  down  which  props  were 
taken.  The  excavation  for  coal  extends  half 
a  mile  o(  more  beyond  this  opening.  It  was 
in  this  vicinity  that  the  accident  occurred,  and 
by  closing  the  mouth  of  this  passage  cut  off 
all  hope  of  escape  to  those  within,  in  this 
direction. 

As  fast  as  the  coal  is  removed,  no  particu- 
lar care  is  taken  to  support  the  mass  above, 
in  the  chambers  whicn  are  abandoned  ;  thf 
props  are  left  to  decay  that  the  rock  and 
earth  may  ^adually  settle  down  and  fill  up 
these  cavities,  as  it  has  done  in  former  in- 
stances :  but  care  is  taken  to  fi^ard  the  main 
avenues  to  the  coal  from  being  thus  obstruct- 
ed. 

The  coal  lies  beneath  a  mass  of  slate: 
above  the  slate  is  the  sand  stone  rock,  and 
above  this  are  the  gravel  and  soil.  I  have 
often  noticed,  in  passing  through  the  mines, 
that  many  of  the  ends  of  the  props,  which 
support  the  slate  above,  were  shivered  like  a 
broom,  from  the  vast  pressure  on  them  ;  and 
I  never  saw  this  indication  without  thinking 
what  might  happen,  should  the  mass  from 
above  take  a  notion  suddenly  to  descend,  and 
always  breathed  easier  when  I  had  passed 
through  the  mines  and  emerged  to  the  light 
of  day. 

Symptoms  of  the  working  of  the  mass 
above  had  beeu  for  some  time  observed  ;  and 
these  symptoms  had  greatly  increased  for  a 
few  days  previous  to  the  catastrophe.  Every 
thing  was  done  which  could  be  done  in  these 
circumstBDces  lo  avert  danger.  No  one  sup- 
posed it  possible  that  the  rock  above  would 
prove  so  firm,  or  that  it  would  settle  suddenly 
or  in  a  mass. 

Only  a  few  of  the  workmen,  of  whom 
there  are  nearly  four  hundred  employed  in 
the  mines,  had  gone  in  on  Monday  morning, 
when  Mr.  Clarkson,  the  superintendent,  dis- 
covered the  ominous  appearances,  and  imme- 
diately set  some  hands  to  work  in  propping 
up  the  slate.  On  coming  out  of  the  mines, 
about  half  past  eight  o'clock,  he  met  Mr. 
John  Hosie,  (who  is  well  known  on  the  Cro- 
ton  water  works  as  one  of  the  ablest  masons, 
and  who  has  been  in  the  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  Company's  employment  for  about 
a  year,  preparing  himself  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  mines  to  be  opened  below  Carbon- 
dale,)  and  told  him  that  he  had  better  wait 
till  he  could  ^o  with  him,  and  they  would 
examine  the  mines  together. 

Mr.  Hosie  went  on,  however,  into  No.  2. 
intending  to  join  Mr.  Clarkson  presently,  and 
had  proceeded  about  a  mile  when  instantly 
the  mountain  over  his  head  descended  with 
an  awful  crush  uf  every  thing  which  opposed 
its  progress,  and  shot  down  over  him,  tilling 
up  the  road  with   crushed  coal  and  bending 
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him  double,  leaving  not  a  foot  of  space  be- 
tween the  st>lid  mass  above  and  the  crushed 
coal  below.  The  distance  descended  was  the 
height  of  the  mine,  or  from  six  to  eight  feet. 
So  great  was  the  pressure  of  the  air  that  it 
produced  a  painful  sensation  as  if  some  sharp 
instrument  had  been  thrust  into  his  ears. — 
All  was  total  darkness,  every  light  in  the 
mme  being  instantly  eztinruished.  Ever  and 
anoQ  the  thunder  of  the  fallen  masses  roared 
through  the  caverns.  After  waiting  a  suita- 
ble length  of  time  for  the  rocks  to  cease  fall- 
ing, Mr.  Mosie  began  to  remove  the  loose  ma* 
terial  around  him  and  to  creep.  He  tried  one 
way  and  it  was  closed.  He  then  proceeded 
in  the  other  direction ;  and  after  nine  hours 
incessant  toil,  creeping,  removing  loose  coal 
and  slate,  and  squeezing  himself  past  obsta- 
cles, he  made  his  way  into  the  open  mine. — 
Here  he  tried  to  strike  a  light,  but  his  match- 
es had  become  damp  and  would  not  ignite. — 
He  then  felt  around  him  and  discovered  by 
the  direction  of  the  track  ot  the  rail  road 
that,  instead  of  making  his  way  out,  he  had 
gone  farther  into  the  mine,  and  was  cut  off 
from  a  return  by  the  mass  which  had  settled 
down  upon  the  road.  He  then  bethought 
him  of  the  air  hole,  and  attempted  I o  reach 
it ;  but  that  passage  had  been  crushed  in  and 
elosed.  Being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mining 
operations  he  found  some  powder,  and  spread- 
ing it  on  the  floor,  he  endeavored  with  [a  pick 
to  ignite  it,  but  could  not.  He  found  also  a 
can  of  oil,  which  he  reserved  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity to  use  for  food. 

All  was  total  darkness,  and  the  part  of 
mountam  over  him  was  also  settling,  throw- 
ing off  huge  pieces  of  slate  and  exposing  him 
to  imminent  danger  at  every  step  ;  for.but  a 
part  of  the  mass  above  had  come  down  at  ^ 
once,  and  the  other  teemed  likely  to  I'ollow. 
Sensible  of  his  danger,  Mr.  Hosie  protected 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  ;  he  wound  up 
bis  watch,  and  felt  the  time  by  the  hands. 
He  also,  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  wrote  in 
different  places  his  name  and  the  hour  when 
he  was  at  certain  points.  Being  in  total  dark- 
ness, however,  he  lost  his  way,  but  was  ena- 
bled through  his  acquaintance  with  the  mines 
to  set  himself  right.  He  first  tried  to  reach 
No.  1,  but  after  toiling  to  that  road,  found 
that  it  was  also  crushed  in.  His  only  chance 
seemed  then  to  proceed  at  right  angles  with 
the  main  artenea  of  the  mines  and  pass 
over  to  No.  3,  and  this  he  labored  to  do  in 
accordance  with  his  best  judgment.  i 

At  one  time  he  passed  through  a  narrow 
entrance  into  a  chamber,  and  in  endeavoring 
Zo  creep  out  on  the  other  side,  he  was  caught 
in  a  narrow  place  bv  the  hill  above  settling 
4iowtt  upon  him,  ana  remained  in  this  posi- 
cion  an  hour,  expecting  to  die  there.  Butano-  '^ 
tlier  settling  of  tne  mass  crushed  out  some  of 
tixe  materials  around  him,  and  he  was  en- 
abled to  free  himself  and  draw  back  to  the 
ofiamber  of  the  mine.    In  returning,  how- 
ever, to  the  hole  by  which  he   effected  his 
entrance,  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  it  was 


closed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  hunt  a  new 
passage  and  finally  to  dig  his  way  out  with 
his  hatids. 

Thus,  a Aer  working  for  more  than  thirty- 
six  hours,  he  at  length  reached  No.  3,  where 
he  rested,  and  then  when  the  hill  had  par- 
tially ceased  its  working,  proceeded  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  mines.  On  his  way  he  met 
Mr.  Bryden,  one  of  the  superintendents,  who 
with  his  men,  were  exploring  the  cavern  with 
lights,  in  search  of  him ;  and  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  emerged  to  the  light  of  day, 
having  been  given  up  as  dead,  and  been  in- 
carcerated in  utter  darkness  beneath  a  set- 
tling mountain  for  forty-eight  hours.  Mr. 
Hosie  told  me  many  of  those  particulars,  and 
the  others  I  gleaned  from  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  company^  to  wJioxn  taey.werenaia . 
rated. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Hosie  saw  lights  at  a  dis- 
tance,  but  they  soon  vanished.  They  were 
the  light  of  men  in  Na  3  seekinff  for  him.— 
These  lights,  however,  assured  nim  that  he 
was  pursuing  the  right  course.  Mr.  Hosie's 
hands  were  scratch^  and  cut  up  by  working, 
so  as  to  be  completely  covered  with  sores. — 
He  never  for  one  moment  lost  his  self-pos- 
session, and  to  this  fact  added  to  his  tact  and 
perseverance,  is  to  be  ascribed  his  deliver- 
ance. 

There  were  about  forty  men  in  the  mines 
when  the  catastronhe  occurred,  and  the  twen- 
ty-six who  escapeu,  owed  their  preservation, 
in  a  g[reat  measure,  to  Mr.  Bryden,  one  of  the 
superintendents,  who  conducted  them  out 
With  great  coolness  and  self-possession  while 
portions  of  the  hill,  other  than  those  which 
nrst  fell,  were  settling  down  around  them. — 
Learning  that  one  poor  Irish  laborer,  who  had 
been  struck  down  by  slate,  was  left  with  his 
leg  broken,  he  went  back  alone  and  brought 
him  out.  Sometimes  he  was  compelled  to 
creep,  and  draw  the  man  after  him,  through 
crevices  which  were  soon  after  closed  by  the 
settling  of  the  hill.  In  two  hours  more  the 
whole  had  shut  down,  so  that  if  he  had  been 
left  his  death  would  have  been  inevitable.—- 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Bryden.  for  his  coolifess,  in- 
trepidity and  humanitv. 

The  greatest  possible  efforts  are  now  made 
by  working  night  and  day  to  reach  the  place 
where  the  fourteen  were  at  work  ;  but  faint 
hopes,  however,  are  cherished  respecting 
them.  The  place  cannot  probably  be  reached 
before  the  middle  of  next  week,  if  then.  The 
probability  is  that  they  have  been  crushed  to 
death.  Most  of  them  were  men.  with  fami- 
lies. One  boy  only  is  known  with  certainty 
to  he  dead. 

Except  the  loss  of  life,  this  unforseen  oo* 
currence  is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  nor  will 
it  greatly  impede  the  company's  operations 
since  it  nas  occurred  at  about  tne  time  when 
it  is  usual  to  suspend  labor  for  a  couple  of 
months,  to  repair  for  the  Spring,  and  every- 
thing will  be  rectified  before  them.  The 
immense  strength  of  the  rock  above  prevented 
the  hill  from  aettling  in  the  usual  way ;  but 
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now  it  18  down*  it  is  to  be  rejoiced  at,  as  it 
frees  from  future  danger^and  the  roads,  when 
re-opened,  will  be  perfectly  secure.  It  was 
an  innovation  for  it  to  come  down  suddenly 
and  in  a  mass  instead  of  the  quiet  decent 
way  it  has  adoj^ted  in  former  instances,  and 
no  human  foresight  could  have  predicted  the 
manner  of  its  descent,  nor  could  human  pru- 
dence, in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
have  provided  against  it. 

The  quantity  of  the  mountain  fallen  is  vari- 
ously estimated,  Mr.  Bryden  said  that  it  was 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  lone,  by  half  a 
mile  in  width.  Mr.  Clarkson  said  that  it  was 
about  half  a  mile  lon^  and  an  eighth  in  width. 
In  the  former  case  it  would  be  about  240 
acres,  and  in  the  latter  40  acres.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald, the  chief  ouporiatoadent  of   the   mines 

and  rail  road,  whose  science  and  practical 
skill  are  not  exceeded,  estimates  the  amount 
fkllen  at  far  less  than  either  of  his  assistants. 
Since  the  first  avalanche,  it  mnst  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  many  other  portions  have 
gone  down.  What  the  extent  of  the  whole 
is  no  one  can  conjecture  with  any  approxima- 
tion to  certainty ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  diflK- 
eult  at  present  to  get  at  any  accurate  infor- 
mation respecting  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  company  have  any 
interest  either  to  magnify  or  conceal  the  mat- 
ter, inasmuch  as  it  is  more  likely  to  prove  a 
benefit  than  a  damage  to  future  operations. 
The  only  expense  attending  it  will  be  to  re* 
pair  tbe  roads  and  improve  the  constructions ; 
but  these  will  then  be  safer ;  and  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  this  experience  may  prove 
of  the  greatest  utility  hereafter. 

This  occurrence  seemed  to  me  so  unlike 
anything  I  ever  heard  of,  that  I  commenced 
writing  the  account  of  it  to  my  friends ;  but 
it  has  proved  so  long,  that  to  save  the  multi- 
plication of  letters,  X  have  concluded  to  send 
It  to  your  paper,  which  most  of  them  are  ac- 
customed to  read ;  and  they  may,  if  they 
choose,  consider  it  as  personally  addressed  to 
each  of  them.  There  may  be  others  of  your 
readers  also  to  whom  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
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Foreign  niostrated  Pnbllcatioai,  and  onr  own 

Bfagasine* 

It  would  afford  us  real  gratification,  it  we 
were  able  to  lay  before  onr  readers  specimens 
of  the  various  penny  papers,  and  works  of  a 
similar  description,  which  have  appeared  in 
England*  France  and    Germany,  and    some 
other  European  countries,  within  a  few  years. 
With  respect  to  the  size  and  style  of  the 
prints,  our  own,  the  American  Penny. Maga- 
zine* is  bat  a  humble  rival.    Some  of  the  for- ' 
eign  illustrated  publications  have  been  issued  ' 
under  the  sounding  titles  of  large  societies,  by  j^ 
wealthy  publishers,  and  with  resources  far 
beyond  anything  in  our  reach.  It  is,  however, 
with  feelings  of  a  particular  kind,  that  our  at- 
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tention  is  occasionally  directed  to  a  compari- 
son of  our  magazine  with  those  which  come 
to  us  across  the  Atlantic  in  another,  but  not 
less  important  point  of  view.    We  can  assure 
our  readers,  that  the  pages  which  we  send 
them  from  week  to  week  are  the  only  ones 
we  have  yet  seen,  which  make  any  exertions 
to  explain  or  to  recommend  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion  as  objects  of  vital  and 
prime  importance  to  the  heart,  the  family, 
and  the  State  ;  which  aim  at  the  fireside  as  a 
place  above  almost  all  others  worthy  of  at* 
tention  to  the  wise  and  good,  where  wisdom 
and  virtue  can  be  best  inculcated,  and  where 
characters  may  be  best  formed  hereafter  to 
bless  mankind,  and  to  shine  in  a  superior  and 
a  better  world.    Though  It  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear in  some  degree  unbecoming  for  a  hum- 
ble editor  so  to  speak,  we  can  conscientiously 
say,  that  we  have  thus  far  looked  in  vain 
for  the  pleasure  of  hailing  a  writer  of  views 
and  objects  like  our  own.    We  find  among 
the  sditors   and  contributors  of  the  f(»reign 
publications,  men  of  taste,  of  science  and  of 
literature ;  those  who  deyelope  the  principles 
of  knowledge  like  adepts  in  their  different 
branches,  and  recommend  learning  by  their 
ardor  in  its  pursuit,  and  their  raptures  in 
speaking  iu  praise.     We  find  writera  who 
admire  poetry  and  sentiment,   who  love  to 
hold  up  examples  of  virtue,  and  to  place  be- 
fore the  people  some  of  the  warnings  of  his- 
tory.   With  double  pleasure  we  now  and  then 
recognize  the  delicate  hand  of  a  female  wri- 
ter, which  adds    some  touch  to  the  pages 
prepared  by  a  stronger  pen.    Yet  we  regret 
to  say  again,   that  in  some  of  the  objects 
which  we  have  most  at  heart,  in  some  of  the 
spheres  where  we  most  delight  to  move,  we 
find  no  foreign  companion,  we  meet  not  even 
a  wanderer. 

The  London  Fenny  Magazine,  the  first 
of  this  class  of  publications  which  presented 
itself  to  onr  view,  has  been,  up  to  the  present 
time,  nominally  published  under  the  patro- 
nage of  Lord  Brougham*s  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge,  but  has  ever,  as 
we  are  informed,  been  conducted  as  a  matter 
of  private  speculation,  and  directed  in  ebief 
or  in  whole,  by  a  single  editor.  Under  the 
nominal  control  of  such  a  man  as  the  presi- 
dent of  that  merely  benevolent  society,  it  ia 
almost  unnecessary  to  say,  it  could  hardly  be 
an  advocotate*  of  vital  ^Christianity.  It,  in 
fact,  seldom  mentions  the  name  of  religion. — 
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The  Saturday  Magazine,  although  published 
by  a  religious  society,  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  diffusion  of  useful  information.  With 
reapeot  to  the  range  of  subjects,  those,  and 
most  other  weekly  illustrated  publications, 
have  been  greatly  limited  by  the  small  quan- 
tity of  matter  of  any  kind  which  they  have 
contained,  their  pages,  though  a  little  larger 
than  ooTS,  being  only  half  the  number. 

A  glance  at  the  long  Index,  which  closed 
oar  last  week's  number,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  variety  and  value  of  the  information  which 
OUT  first  volume  contains.  We  have  tried 
one  original  experiment  in  connection  with 
this  publication,  with  some  useful  as  well  as 
gratifying  results.  We  have  placed  about 
100,000  seeds  of  an  elegant  tree  in  the 
hands  of  about  8  or  10,000  persons  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union,  many  of  which  will  fur- 
iiisli  a  desirable  embellishment  to  public  and 
private  grounds ;  and  it  is  our  intention  in  fu- 
ture to  extend  our  operations  in  this  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  intellectual  and  moral. 
We  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  walking  with 
some  of  our  friends,  some  future  year,  beneath 
their  shade ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  look 
forward,  with  not  less  pleasure,  and  a  greater 
certabty,  in  the  course  of  our  editorial  duties, 
to  meeting  tnem  in  fancy  on  the  classic  banks 
of  the  Ilyssus,  and  near 

"  8Uoa*8  brook,  that  flow'd 
Close  by  the  oracle  ofQod." 


EPITOMB  OF  WAB. 

A  fair  exhibition  of  war,  in  its  orjgu),  its 
progress,  and  actual  results,  would  be  a  start- 
ling condemnation  of  the  whole  custom  as  a 
piece  of  suicidal  iolljr  and  madness.  The  Et- 
trick  Shepherd,  in  his  Lay  Sermons,  tells  the 
following  story,  quite  to  the  point : 

"  The  history  of  every  war  is  venr  like  a 
scene  I  once  saw  in  Nithsdale,  (Scotland. j — 
Two  boys  from  different  schools  met  one  nne 
day  up<m  the  ice.  They  eyed  each  other 
awhile  in  silence,  with  rather  jealous  and  in- 
dignant ^looks,  and  with  defiance  on  each 
brow. 

•*  •  What  are  ye  glowrin*  at  Billy  ?     _ 

«* '  What's  that  to  you,  Donald  ?  I'll  look 
whar  I*ve  a  mind,  an'  hinder  me  if  ye  daur !' 

**  To  this  a  hearty  blow  was  the  return  ; 
and  then  beean  such  a  battle !  It  being  Satur* 
day  ail  the  bojs  of  both  schools  were  on  the 
ice,  and  the  fight  instantly  became  general. 
At  first  they  fought  at  a  distance  Vith  missile 
weapons,  such  as  stones  and  snow-balls ;  but 
at  length,  coming  hand  to  hand,  they  coped  in 
a  rage,  and  many  bloody  raps  were  liberally 
given  and  received. 

"I  went  up  to  try  if  I  could  pacily  them 


for  by  this  time  a  number  of  little  girls  had 
ioined  the  affray »  and  I  was  afraid  they  would 
be  killed.  So,  addressing  one  party,  I  asked, 
'  What  are  vou  fighting  those  boys  lor  1  What 
have  they  done  to  you  V 

*'  *  01  naething  at  a',  maun ;  we  just  want 
to  gie  them  a  gude  thrashin',  that's  a*. 

'*  My  remonstrance  was  vain  ;  at  it  they 
went  afresh,  and,  after  fighting  till  they  were 
quite  exhausted,  one  of  the  principal  heroes 
stepped  forth  between  the  combatants,  him- 
self covered  with  blood,  and  his  clothes  all 
lorn  to  tatters,  and  addressed  the  opposinff 

Sarty  thus :  *'  Weel,  Til  tell  you  what  we'll 
o  wi'  ye — if  yeHl  let  %s  mlane^  weUl  let  ye 
alane.^  There  was  no  more  of  it ;  the  war 
was  at  an  end,  and^theboys  scampered  away 
to  their  pliyr* 

^  <'  That  scene  was  a  lesson  of  wisdom  to  me. 
I  thought  at  the  time,  and  have  often  thought 
since,  that  this  trifling  affray  was  the  best 
epitome  of  war  in  general  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  Kings  and  Ministers  of  State  are 
just  a  set  of  grown  up  children,  exactly  like 
the  children  I  speak  of,  with  only  this  mate- 
rial difference,  that,  instead  of  fighting  out 
for  themselves  the  needless  quarrels  they 
have  raised,  they  sit  in  safety  and  look  ooy 
hound  out  their  innocent  but  servile  subjects 
to  battle,  and  then,  after  an  immense  waste 
of  blood  and  treasure,  are  glad  to  make  the 
boy's  condition — **  ifye^Ulet  usalane,  we^Ulet 
you  alane,^* 

<'  Here  Is  the  upshot  of  nearly  every  war, 
the  status  quo  ante  helium" 


An  Aeeomplished  lAnguisi.-^The  celebniF 
ted  roissidAary,  Dr.  Wolff,  in  his  narrative  of 
his  remarkable  expedition  into  Bokhara,  states 
Uiat  on  goin^  from  Persia  through  the  Cri- 
mea and  amving  at  Odessa,  he  met  there  an 
industrious  and  wonderfully  instructed  young 
man,  a  German  (William  Schauffler  l^ 
name,)  who  undertook  the  task  of  copying 
his  journal  for  him,  though  he  did  not  eom- 
pletely  understand  English.  This  learned 
youih  studied  at  the  Andover  seminary  in  this 
country,  under  the  <ttstlngufstaed  Mvems  Sea- 
art,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  under  Silvester 
de  Sacy.  He  then  went  to  Vienna,  and  traoe- 
lated  tne  whole  Bible  into  Jewiali  Spanish. 
He  now  knows  twenty-four  languages  and  is 
pronounced  to  be  the  most  eminent  mtaaioii- 
ary  in  the  Levant.  By  trade,  he  was  a  tain- 
er,  but  his  propensities  for  research  were  un- 
bounded, and  he  gave  up  the  simvily  mecha- 
nical for  the  purely  intellectual. ' 

^ke  License  Que^f ton,— >In  Europe  the  ope- 
ratives in  the  work-shop,  or  cotton-factory  are 
most  degraded.  £nj;land  alone  consumes 
over  500,000  eallons  of  strong  beer  yearly.— 
From  strong  drink  of  all  kinds  she  receives  a 
fearful  revenue  to  debase  her  population,  end 
pav  her  soldiers  to  awe  ner  citizens  to 
submission.  It  is  strong  drink,  rather  than 
low  fn-iees,  which  has  degraded  and  kept  un- 
der the  laborers  of  England. 
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VAUITIAN   DRUMS. 

The  South  Sea  islanders,  says  Ellis,  were 
peculiarly  addicted  lo  pleasure :  and  to  their 

music,  dancing,  and  other  amusetnenls  nearly 
as  much  of  their  time  was  devoted  as  lo  all 
nth er  avocations.  Their  music  wanted  almost 
every  quality  that  aould  render  it  agreeable 
to  an  ear  accnslomed  to  h'"'U)ony,  and  was 
deficient  in  all  that  constitutes  excellence- 
was  generally  boisterous  and  wild,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  soft  and  jilainiir* 
warblings  of  the  naiire  flute,  was  disiiagaish> 
ed  by  nothing  so  much  as  ite  discordant,  deaf- 
ening aoQuds. 

The  principal  rousical  instrument  used  by 
the  South  Sea  islanders  was  the  pahu,  oi 
drum.  This  varied  ia  size  and  sliape  accord- 
ing  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Their  drums  were  all  cut  out  of  a  solid  piece 
of  wood.  The  block  out  ot  which  they  were 
made,  beinc  hollowed  out  Irom  cibe  end.  re- 
maintag  solid  at  the  other,  and  having  the 
top  covered  with  a  piece  of  shark's  skin,  oc- 
casioaed  their  frequently  resembling,  in  coa- 
■iruetioD,  a  kettle-drum.  The  pua  and  tbe 
reva  which  are  leroeikably  close-grained  and 
durable,  were  esteemed  the  must  suitable 
kind*  of  wood  for  the  muoufacture  of  their 
druma.  The  large  drums  were  called  pahu, 
and  the  smaller  ones  toete.  The  pahu  ra, 
■scrcd  dmm,  which  was  rvtu,  or  beaten,  on 
eTery  occasion  of  eitraordinary  ceremony  a  I 
the  idol  temple  waa  particularly  large,  siaDd- 
ing  aometimes  eight  feet  high.  The  sides  of 
one  that  I  saw  in  Tane's  marae  at  Maeva 
wen  not  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter ;  but 
many  were  much  larger.  In  some  of  the 
iilandi  these  iostrumenls  were  very  curiously 
carred.  One  which  I  brought  from  High 
Island,  and  have  deposited  in  the  Missionary 
Museum,  is  nol  inelegantly  decorated;  others, 
however,  I  have  seen,  e»hibiiiog  very  superior 
workmanship. 

The  drums  used  in  Ibeir  beivas  and  dances 
were  ingeniously  made.  Their 'coos  true  I  ion 
resembled  that  of  those  employed  in  the  lem- 
pie:  the  skin  formine  the  head  was  fastened 
to  the  open  work  at  the  bottom  by  slrings  of 
einel,  made  of  the  fibres  of  ihe 
husk.  Drums  were  among  the  mai 
of  the  Tabiiians,  and  were  used  i 


the  men  when  proceeding  to  battle.  Tbs 
drums  beaten  as  accompanimenls  lo  the  re- 
cital of  iheir  songs  were  ihc  same  in  shape,  , 
but  smaller.  They  wereall  neatly  made, and 
finely  polished.  The  large  drums  were  beat-  ' 
en  with  two  heavy  slicks,  ihe  smaller  ones 
with  the  naked  hand.  When  u^ed,  ihey  were 
not  sDspended  Irom  ilie  shoulders  of  ihe  per- 
formers, but  fixed  upon  ihe  ground,  and  coa- 
sequently  produced  no  very  musical  eflect. 
The  sound  of  the  lar^e  drum  at  ihe  temple, 
which  was  sometimes  beaten  at  midnight,  and  . 
associations  connected  therewiih  were  most 
terrific.  The  inhabitants  at  Maeva,  where 
my  house  stood,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
temple,  have  frequently  told  me,  that  at  ihe 
midnight  hour,  when  the  violim  was  proba- 
bly to  he  offered  on  the  following  day,  ibef 
have  often  been  startled  from  their  slumbera 
by  ihe  deep,  thrilling  sound  of  the  sacred 
r  drum  ;  and,  as  its  porlenlous  sounds  have  re- 
verberated among  the  rocks  of  the  valley, 
every  individual  through  the  whole  district 
has  trembled  wiih  fear  of  the  goda,  or  appre- 
hension ot  bebg  seized  ai  the  victim  for  mc- 
.rifice. 


Th«  Trump«I.Shtll. 
The  sound  of  the  trumpet,  or  shell,  a  *pe- 
eiei  of  murez,  used  in  war  to  sliraulaie  inac- 
tion, by  the  prieata  in  tbe  temple,  and  also  by 
the  herald,  and  others  on  board  their  lleeUt 
was  more  horrific  than  that  of  the  druni. 
The  largest  shells  were  usually  selected  for 
this  purpqee,  and  were  sometimes  above  a 
foot  in  length,  and  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter  at  ihe  moulli.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  Mowing  of  liiis  trumpet,  they  insert  a 
bamboo  cane,  about  three  feet  in  lenglli  into 
a  perforation  near  the  apex  ol  the  shell. 
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A   CUMBRIE   SLEEPINQ-HUT. 


vopen- 
hich  IS 


la  No.  32  of  the  first  rolume  oT  the  Ame- 
Ticoa  FeDii7  Magazine,  (page  934,)  we  gave 
a  brief  notice  of  the  Cumbrie  people,  an  op- 
pressed, but  barmless,  and  interesting  tribes 
of  Africsas,  whiel)  the  Landers  met  with 
in  tkeir  Toyage  dowD  (be  Niger.  This  print 
te^Tesents  one  of  iheir  poor  and  indoslrioun 
women  engaged  in  tbe  construction  of  a  hui, 
tach  as  thejr  build  to  sleep  in  do  the  borders 
ef  ibeir  noble  native  stream.  Tbe  following 
passage  from  Landers'  Journal  contains  a 
description  of  ibis  kmd  of  building,  with  a 
few  additional  particulars  reapecling  the 
Coinbriet.  ,  ,  .  i^i 

Tlie  annexed  sketch  is  a  repre 3 eolation  of 
I  tbe  sleeping  huts  of  these  people,  (Cumbtie,) 
'   which  WE  allnded  to  on  our  passage  up  the 

,   ma,    Tbe  doorwar,  which  is  the  only 

I    ing  they  have,  is  closed  by  a  1 
I   sospenJed  iaaide.     They  have  no  steps  to  ei 
,    teiby,  but  scramble   into  ii  as  well  aa  they 
■   can.     The  common  coozie  hut  is  used  by 
I    them  for  ordinary  purposes,  such  aa  cooking, 
,  fcc,  during  the  day,  but  never  at  night. — 
^   These  sleeping  huts  are  about  seven  or  eight 
[   feet  wide,  they  are  nearly  circular,  are  mada 
,   of  clay  and   thatched   wilh   ihs   palm  leaf; 
they  ate  elevated  above  the  ground  so  u  to 
secure  the  inmates  from  the  aonoyaoce  of 
its,  snakes  and  the  wet  grouud.ana  even  for 
proteclion  from  the  alligatDrs  which  prowl 
,   sbom  at  ni";ht  in  search  of  prev.     We  were 
,   informed  of  instances  where  tnese  creatures 
have  carried  off  the  legs  and  arms  of  natives, 
who  have  incatuiously  exposed  themselves  to 
I   their  attacks.    The  huts  wilt  hold  about  half 
a  dozen  people.    Sometimes  the  pillars  sup- 
porting the  hut  are  walled  round,  but  this  is 
I  not  ofcen  done,  and  ibey  generally  ^pear  as 
I  in  the  sketch. 

The  natives  frequently  kill   the  atligalors 

by  means  of  a  heavy  spear  about  ten  feet 

long.    One  end  is  furnished  wilh  a  heavy 

I   pi«ce  or  iron-wood,  10  give   it  Ibrce,  and  the 

srwilh  a  sharp-poinled  barbed  iroQ.     It  is 

[  attached  to  the  how  of  their  canoe  by  a  piece 

I  of  grass  rope,  which  is  fastened  to  the  upper 


end,  and  is  a  formidable  weapon.  A  smaller  i 
apear  of  the  same  description  is  astd  by  these  i 
people  for  killing  fiikr  u  which  occupalioa  ) 
they  are  very  expert. 

The  tribnte,  or  rather  rent,  which  they  pay  ' 
to  the  sulian  for  the  land  they  cultivate,  con-  J 
MSts  of  a  quantity  of  com,  about  the  size  of  < 
a  handle  as  much  as  a  man  can  carry,  for  ' 
avery  plot  of  land,  wheiber  ii  be  large  or  , 
small.  Wheo,  however,  the  harvest  lails,  . 
they  are  at  liberty  to  give  a  certain  nnmber  J 
<d  cowries  in  lieu  of  the  accaaiomed  duty  of  , 
com.  If  the  poor  have  no  means  of  paying  ^ 
their  rent  when  it  becomes  due,  the  sultan  > 
immediately  despatches  a  body  of  horaemea  ? 
to  their  villages  with  a  command  to  seize  and  J 
carry  away  as  many  of  tbe  people  as  they  , 
may  think  proper,  It  someiimes  happens, 
however,  that  the  sulian  of  Y&oorte  pulls 
the  reins  with  too  tight  a  hand  ;  and  as  cow-  , 
ards,  when  driven  to  desperation,  ofken  give  < 
specimens  of  extraordinary  courage  and  reao-  ' 
tution,  so  tbe   negligent  and  despised   Cam- 


wiin  extraordinary  delerminaiion  and  bravery, 
and  not  unfrequenlly  come  off  victorious  from 
the  conflict.     The  benefits  which  result  to  ', 
them  from  these  advantages  is  an  exempiioo  ( 
frtm  the  payment  of  rent  for  two  or  three   J 
subaequeni  years. 

During  our  residence  in  Yitoorie,  an  expe-  J 
dition  despatched  by  the  sulian  tor  the  aboro 
purpose  retutoed  unsuccessful  from  Engarskl. 
The  most  unfavorable  trait  in  tbe  character  J 
of  the  Cambric  is  the  extreme  dirtiness  thev 
display  in  their  habits  generally,  from  wbicci 
!  of  them  appears  10  be  free.    They  } 


I  and   onions,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
fwmer  is  disposed  oi  to  the  natives  of  Boossi, 
and  Ykoorie,  to  whose  monorcfas  they  are   ' 
subject.    Most  of  them  are  rather  slovenly   , 
about  tbeir  persons,  and  make  use  of  few  or*    ' 
namcnts,  and  even  these  are  of  the  common- 
est description.    They  bore  immeuEe  holes  in 
the  lobe  of  the  eat  (or  the  admission  of  bite  < 
of  fine  colored  wood  ;  and  the  soft  part  of  ihe    , 
septum  of  the  nose  is  perforated  in  like  man- 
ner, io  which  is  thrust  a  piece  of  blue  glass. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Feom  the  Cape  of  CJood  Hope.  —The  fol- 
lowing piece  of  intelligence  would  seem  to 
decide  a  point  which  has  been  much  mooted 
among  us  since  the  introduction  of  Morse's 
Telegraph ;  it  is  taken  from  the  Cape  Town 
Mail,  in  No7.  1st. 

**  We  have  been  much  gratified  by  an  op- 
portunity afforded  us,  on  Thursday  last,  ot 
witnessing  an  experiment  performed  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  discovery  of  M.  Mat* 
tencci — as  announced  in  a  letter  to  M.  Arago» 
part  of  which  was  copied  from  the  EUctrical 
Magazine  into  the  last  number  of  this  paper — 
of  the  capability  of  the  earth  to  act  as  a  con- 
ductor for  the  electric  telegraph.  The  experi- 
ment was  tried  in  the  grounds  of  the  Good 
Hope  estate,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Govern- 
ment  Gardens  by  Mr.  Spaarmann,  Surveyor 
to  tho  Munioipality,  aaeisied  by  Mr.  Wagner, 

and  we  are  happy  to  say,  with  complete  suc- 
cess. To  prove  that  the  earth,  even  under 
water,  is  capable  of  completing  the  galvanic 
circuit,  a  trench  of  twenty  feet  long  was  dug 
and  filled  with  water.  Two  pits  were  also 
dug  at  a  little  distance  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
trench,  and  in  each  of  these  was  buried  *a 
copper  plate,  having  a  surface  of  about  two 
feet  by  eighteen  inches.  To  these  plates  a 
single  wire  was  attached,  which  was  sup* 
ported  a  few  ieet  above  the  ground  in  a  state 
of  insulation  till  it  dipped  mto  the  pits  at 
either  end  of  the  trench.  These  prepara- 
tions being  completed,  a  small  battery  and 
galvanometer  .were  brought  into  connexion 
with  a  wire,  and  after  a  few  oscillations,  the 
needle  vigorously  deviated  to  90  degrees, 
thus  proving  that  the  circuit  was  in  no  de- 
gree interrupted  by  the  intervention  of  twen- 
r  ty  feet  of  ground  covered  with  water ;  and 
\'  from  the  decided  action  of  the  needle,  there 
seemed  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  had  the 
space  been  very  much  larger  the  same  result 
would  have  appeared* 

It  should  be  understood,  that  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  the  electric  telegraph  two  wires  have 
hitherto  always  been  considered  indispensable, 
the  ends  of  both  being  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  apparatus  of  the  termini,  to  com- 
pleu  the  eiretxit.  It  has  now,  however,  been 
distinctly  proved  that  onlv  one  wire  is  neces* 
iary,  the  ends  being  simpW  attached  to  metal 
plates  sunk  in  the  ground  at  each  Urminus  ; 
and  that,  when  set  forth  by  the  battery  along 
this  wire,  the  wondrous  messenger  springs 
back  through  the  earth  from  plate  to  plate — 
again  obediently  hurries  along  the  wire,  re- 
vealing to  the  eye  any  message  with  which 
it  may  be  charged — and  so  continues  to  wing 
its  mysterious  flight,  silent  and  rapid  as 
thougnt — till  the  operator  moves  a  finger,  and 
it  stops. 

Polar  Expedition. — Accounts  have  been 
received  by  the  Admirality  of  the  Polar  ex- 
pedition, under  Sir  John  Franklin,  up  to 
the  16th  of  Angust,  when  they  were  on  the 


north  coast  of  Greenland,  above  Qilbert^ 
Sound.  They  would  probably  winter  neax 
this  spot,  or  at  the  Arctic  islands,  the  win- 
tering place  of  Parry  among  the  £«8qai« 
maux,  as  the  state  of  the  ice  and  the  advan- 
cing season,  would  prevent  much  further 
progress  being  made  this  year. 


Etpetttd  Visit  of  the  Queen  to  Paris. — 
It  is  announced  from  Paris  that  her  Majesty 
is  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Kmg  of  the  French 
in  the  spring.  Her  Majesty  will  take  up 
her  residence  at  the  Grand  Trianon,  and  al- 
ready a  crowd  of  workmen  are  restoring, 
embellishing,  and  preparing  for  her  recep- 
tion the  palace  which  was  once  occupied, 
by  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette. 


^'Zfne  Hundred  Lives  Lost. — The  foreign 
papers  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  moat 
heait-rending  casualties  at  sea,  occasioned 
by  the  late  terrific  gales  on  the  English  and 
French  coasts.  It  is  stated  that  nearly  one 
hundred  vessels  were  lost,  during  the  month 
of  December ;  and,  at  a  moderate  calcula- 
bation,  no  less  than  one  hundred  human 
beings  have  perished.  Among  the  most 
distressing  shipwrecks,  is  that  of  the  St. 
David  steamer,  with  passengers  and  goods, 
landing  between  Havre,  Plymouth  and 
Liverpool.  A  large  part  of  her  cargo,  and 
several  bodies,  were  found  on  the  French 
coast:  and,  it  is  supposed,  every  soul  on 
board  perished*  durmg  a  violent  gale.  The 
Tom  Bowling  steamer  is  supposed  to  have 
foundered,  oflT  the  Dutch  coast,  on  the 
ITthy  when  40  persons,  it  is  said,  perish- 
ed. Several  vessels,  with  valuable  cargoes, 
have  been  lost  on  the  English  coast,  and 
many  lives  have  also  been  lost 


A  Father's  Gbatitudb. — Some  time 
ago  a  son  of  Mr.  Key  worth,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  was  saved  from  drowning  by  a 
son  of  Benjamin  Evans,  Esq.,  of  that  place. 
We  now  find  that  Mr.  Keyworth,  appreci- 
ating the  aid  rendered  to  an  extent  that  a 
parent  only  can  feel,  has  presented  to  young 
Evans  a  beautiful  silver  cup,  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  following  words,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  sense  of  gratitude  he  entertains 
for  the  service  afiTorded: — "Robert  Key- 
worth  presents  this  cup  to  Edwin  G.  Evans 
f|s  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  his  gallant  and 
timely  conduct  in  saving  the  life  of  his  son, 
George  Keyworth,  while  struggling  for  life 
in  the  waters  of  the  Washington  canal.— 
Dec.  24th,  1845." 
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French  Afhica. — T%e  War  in  Algeria 
-^Frightful  Razzias, — The  National  gives 
a  frightful  picture  of  Marshall  Bugeaud's 
doings  in  Africa.  According  to  the  ac- 
coants  published  by  this  paper,  50  prison* 
ers  were  one  day  shot  in  cold  blood — 13  vil- 
lages burned— the  Dahra  massacre  acted 
over  again,  for  it  appears  that  a  portion 
of  a  tribe  having  hid  themselves  in  a  cave« 
the  same  means  were  resorted  to  exactly  as 
were  employed  by  Colonel  Pelissier»  and 
all  smoked  and  baked  to  death.  The  mar- 
shall  himseli  is  the  author  of  all  these  hor. 
rors — ^his  last  triumph  was  a  monster  raz- 
zia— ^he  has  ordered  the  most  strict  secrecy 
as  to  his  barbarous  proceedings  ;  and  the 
writer  of  the  accounts,  of  which  we  have 
just  given  a  summary,  calls  him  a  second 
Attiila,  for  he  puts  all  to  the  sword  and  fire, 
sparing  only  women  and  infants. 

The  Toulonnais  of  the  2dth  ult.  announ- 
ces  that  Marshall  Burgeaud,  who  had 
quitted  Tiaret  on  the  6th  ult.  to  proceed 
amongst  the  Chott-el-Cheurqui,  met  with  a 
considerable  number  of  emigrants,  who  were 
flying  from  General  JousoulT.  Having  sent 
forward  his  cavalry,  he  captured  the  entire ; 
ment  women,  children,  numerous  flocks, 
wad  an  immense  booty.  The  capture,  es- 
corted by  two  battalions,  'arrived  at  Tiaret 
on  the  7th« 

Later  accounts  from  Algeria  stale  that 
Abd-el-Eader  was  only  an  hour  in  advance 
of  his  deadly  enemy.  General  Jousoufi^ 
whose  inde&tigable  perseverance,  cunning, 
and  courage,  seem  to  menace  the  Bmir  with 
capture  or  death.  No  Indian  ever  followed 
the  track  of  a  foe,  it  is  said^  with  more  perti- 
nacity, sagacity,  and  resolution,  than  Jou- 
Bouff  displays  in  the  pursuit  of  the  heroic 
Abd-el-Kader. 

Abd-el-Kader  had  encamped  on  the  11th 
of  December  about  12  lea^ies  from  the 
town  of  Orleansville ;  but  having  heard  that 
Colonel  St.  Amaud  was  in  pursuit  of  him 
with  his  column,  the  Emir  departed  on  the 
following  day  towards  the  south." 


Depopulatian  of  Virginia, — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  National  Intelligencer,  wri- 
ting from  Wilton,  Va.,  says  :— 

^<  It  often  seems  to  me  that  as  yet  there 
are  no  people  here,  and  I  wish,  therefore, 
to  see  them  come.  I  have  to  take  up  a  spy- 
glass lo  see  the  houses  of  my  neighbors, 
Uiey  are  so  far  cfff  and  yet  so  near  am  I  to 
a  capital  of  about  24,000  inhabitants  that  I 
can  see  its  spires  and  steeples,  and  almost 
hear  the  hum  of  its  laborers.  Back  of  me, 
and  below  me,  off  the  liver  as  far  as  I  have 


explored,  I  cannot  find  much  else  but  woods, 
woods,  woods.  I  ride  for  miles  and  miles 
in  the  forest,  looking  for  people — and  yet 
this  is  the  first  settled  and  oldest  settled  part 
of  Virginia!  The  people  have  gone  oflT: 
They  have  settled  m  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Kentuckyt  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Florida  ;and  now,  as  if  there  are  too  many 
people  lef^  a  bribe  is  held  out  to  the  rest  to 
go  to  Texas !  It  is  a  shame  that  this  beauti- 
fill  country,  so  blessed  in  climate  and  so 
little  needing,  only  the  fertilizing  hand  of 
man,  should  be  without  people.  Here  is  a 
venerable  river  running'  by  my  door,  older 
than  the  Hudson,  which  is  now  lined  with 
towns  and  villages — much  older  than  the 
Ohio,  older  in  settlement  and  geography  I 
mean,  but  where  «t&  tW  fo^^l-  For  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from  Richmond 
to  Norfolk,  the  first  explored  river  running 
into  the  Atlantic  pcean,  the  homeof  Powhat- 
tan  and  the  scenes  of  the  truly  chivalrous 
John  Smith — where  are  the  people  ?  Gone, 
I  say,  to  the  North  and  West ;  the  trum- 
pet is  l)lowing  amongst  them  now  to  go  to 
Texas!  Virginia  has  depopulated  herself 
to  make  homes  elsewhere. 


Iran  in  Pennsplvania,'— The  Iron  foun- 
dry, near  Harrisburg,  Pa,  paid  during  the 
past  season  910,000  for  tolls  on  its  coal 
and  iron  transported  onthe  canal.  There 
have  been  erected  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, within  the  last  two  years,  thirty.two 
anthracite  foundries. 


AcciDSNT  AT  Sea. — The  schr.  Ellen  and 
Clara,  Capt.  Griflin,  went  ashore  a  few  days 
since  at  the  Timbeller  Islands,  owioff  to  a 
file  having  accidentally  been  dropped  into 
the  compass  box  which  made  the  needle 
point  any  thing  but  the  right  way.  She  was 
fortunately  got  off  without  much  damage, 
although  a  portion  of  the  cargo  had  to  be 
landed. — ^The  Ellon  and  Clara  was  bound  to 
Arkansas  Bay  at  the  time,  and  we  believe 
bad  part  of  a  circus  company  on  board. 


^ 


Receipts  tor  Fits* 
F^rom  <*  Old  Bumpkny't  OitervatiofuJ* ' 

Though  no  doctor,  I  have  by  me  some  ex- 
cellent prescriptions ;  and,  as  I  shall  charge 
you  nothing  for  them,  you  cannot  grumble  at 
the  price.  We  are  most  of  us  subject  to  fits. 
I  am  visited  with  them  myself,  and  I  dare  say 
that  you  are  also :  now  then  for  my  prescrip- 
tions. 

Fob  a  rrT  or  PAssioN.^Walk  out  in  the 
open  air :  you  may  speak  your  mind  to  4he 
wmds  without  hurting  any  one,  or  proclaim-  > 
ing  yourself  to  be  a  simpleton.  '*Be  not  \ 
hasty  in  thy  spirit  to  be  angry— for  anger  s 
resieth  in  the  bosom  of  fools." — ^Eccles.  vii.  9.  ^ 
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NEST   OF  THE  WHITE   ANTS,  OR   TERMITES. 


Tbe  inteel  which  eonstrucls  an  eaonnoui 
hKbilation  of  (bis  fonn,  ie  one  of  the  most 
destnietlTe  aaimals,  in  proportioD  lo  ils  lize, 
existing  in  ibe  world.  Tlie  bare  recital  of 
moat  incoDtroTetlible  facts  respeciing  its 
destructive  opetatioiM,  nalurally  excites  the 
doubt,  or  rather  the  disbelief  and  ofiea  the 
Tidiaule  of  a  bearer  unacqukinied  with  ill 
natnre  and  ils  habits. 

Some  fears  ago,  a  gentlemaa  lately  reiura- 
ed  rrom  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  was  re- 
garded with  incredulous  sDspicion  by  some  of 
bis  friends,  because  be  memioDed  the  follow- 
ing incidents,  in  giving  a  narraiive  of  some 
of  hia  obserrailons.  An  English  resident  ot 
hia  acqaaintaoce  look  him  toa  country  bouse, 
which  be  bad  erected  a  few  months  before  in 
a  favoriie  spot  near  tbe  sea-shore ;  and  which 
bad  not  yet  been  occupied.  On  their  arrival 
thef  foond  every  (biitf  apparently  in  good 
order.  The  situation  being  solitary  and  re- 
tired, it  seemed  not  lo  have  been  visited  by 
any  one  since  the  workmen  bad  lef^  it,  and 
the  furniture  bad  been  brought  in  and  ar- 
ranged. They  entered  and  began  to  enjoy 
the  flcenery  and  the  solitude,  with  tbe  accom- . 
modations  which  bad  been  prepared,  well  ap- 
propriate tbe  country  and  ibe  climate.  It 
happened,  however,  diat,  in  the  course  of  tbe 
day,  the  proprietor  accidentally  airuck  or 
pressed  with  no  grettC  strength  against  cue 
of  tbe  doD^postB,  when  a  imall  piece  gave 
way  and  a  hole  was  made  which  showed 
thai  the  inside  was  hollow.    He  changed  co- 


lor, and  in  great  agitation  rapped  against  tbe 
casioga  of  the  windows  and  tbe  woodwork 
in  different  paria  of  tbe  house.  Then,  tam- 
ing to  hia  guest,  he  said  i — "  My  boose  is 
ruined  !  The  while  anis  have  destroyed  it- 
it  is  a  mere  shell,  and  must  fall  in  the  next 
high  wind.  It  is  unsafe  for  a  shelter  even 
fur  an  hour.    We  must  return  lo  the  city  ibis 


,  concluded  the  Darralor, 
it  proved  that  almost  all  the  wood-work  had 
already  been  eaten  away,  excepting  merely 
tbe  external  crust  of  the  timbers  and  boaTda, 
which  might  be  broken  through  with  the 
hand ;  and  this  was  the  work  of  ihousands 
of  large  while  ants,  which  have  oflen  been 
known  to  perform  opera tiona  not  less  astonish- 
ing and  destructive. 

i  Tbe  following  exiracta,  relating  to  ihii 
markable    insect,  we    take    from    Haiper^    ' 
Family  Library,  No.  S. 

Almost  all  that  we  know  concerning  tbe 
habits  and  instincts  of  these  curious  animals 
is  derived  from  an  account  published  by  , 
Smeathman,  in  the  "  Philosophical  Tnnsac- 
tions  "  for  1761.  The  proceedings  of  ibe  in- 
sect-tribe, as  detailed  m  that  paper,  stem 
eiogular,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  prove  inier- 
esiing  lo  the  reader. 

The  termites  are  represented  by  Linoeas  ' 
as  the  greaiest  plagae  of  both  Indies,  and  in-  i 
deed,  between  the  Tropics,  they  are  juuly  H 
considered,  from  '.he  vail  damages  and  loiwi 
which  they  cause:  they  perforate  and  eil  , 
into  wooden  buildings,  utensils  and  furniture,  J 
wiib  alt  kinds  of  household  stuff,  and  met-  ) 
chandize  ;  these  they  totally  destroy,  if  their  } 
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progress  be  not  timely  stopped.  A  person  re- 
siding in  the  equinoctial  regions,  although 
not  incited  by  curiosity,  roust  be  very  fortu- 
nate  if  the  safety  of  his  property  do  not  coin« 
pel  him  to  observe  their  habits. 

"  When  they  find  their  way,"  savs  Kirby, 
"  into  houses  or  warehouses,  nothing  less 
than  metal  or  eiass  escapes  their  ravages. — 
Their  iavorite  lood,  however,  is  wood,  and  so 
infinite  is  the  multitude  of  assailants,  and 
^  such  the  excellence  of  their  tools,  that  all  the 
C  timber  work  of  a  spacious  apartment  is  often 
destroyed  by  them  in  a  night.  Outwardly, 
every  thing  appears  as  if  untouched;  for 
these  wary  depredators,  and  this  is  what  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  singularity  of  their  his- 
tory, carry  on  all  their  operations  by  sap  or 
mine,  destroying  first  the  inside  of  solid  sub- 
stances, and  scarcely  ever  attacking  their 
oalside,  until  first  they  have  concealed  it  and 
their  operations  with  a  coat  of  clay.'* 

An  engineer  having  returned  from  survey- 
ing the  couutry,  left  his  trunk  on  a  table ;  the 
next  morning  lie  found  not  only  all  his  clothes 
destroyed  by  white  ants  or  cutters,  but  his 
papers  also,  and  the  latter  in  such  a  manner, 
that  there  was  not  a  bit  left  of  an  inch  square. 
The  black  lead  of  his  pencils  was  consumed, 
the  clothes  were  not  entirely  cut  to  pieces 
and  carried  away,  but  appeared  as  if  moth- 
eaten,  there  not  being  a  piece  as  large  as  a  shil* 
ling  that  was  free  from  small  holes ;  and  it 
was  farther  remarkable,  that  some  silver 
coin,  which  was  in  the  trunk,  had  a  number 
of  black  specks  on  it,  caused  by  something 
so  corrosive,  that  they  could  not  be  rubbed 
ofi*,  even  with  sand.  '*  One  ni^ht,"  says  Kem- 
per, "  in  a  few  hours  they  pierced  one  foot 
of  the  table,  and  having  in  that  manner  as- 
cended, carried  their  arch  across  it,  and  then 
down,  through  the  middle  of  the  other  foot, 
into  the  floor,  as  good  luck  would  have  it, 
without  doing  any  damage  to  the  papers  left 
there." 

The  nests  of  these  insects  are  usually  term- 
ed hills  by  natires,  as  well  as  strangers,  from 
their  outward  appearance,  which,  being  more 
or  less  conical,  generally  much  resemble  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf;  they  rise  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  perpendicular  height  above  the 
ordinary  surface  of  the  ground. 

They  continue  quite  bare  till  they  reach 
the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  but  in  time, 
the  dead  barren  clay  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed becomes  fertilized  by  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  the  elements  in  these  prolific  cli- 
mates ;  and  iA  the  second  or  third  year,  the 
hillock,  if  not  overshaded  by  trees,  becomes 
like  the  rest  of  the  earth,  almost  covered 
with  grass  and  other  plants  ;  and  in  the  dry 
season,  when  the  heAage  is  burnt  up  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  it  appears  not  unlike  a  very 
large  hay*coci(.  "  But  of  all  extraordinary 
tilings  I  observed,"  says  Adamson,  "nothing 
struck  me  more  than  certain  eminences,  which 
by  their  heigh'  and  regularity,  made  me  take 
them  at  a  distance  for  an  assemblage  of  ne- 
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gro  huts,  or  a  considerable  village,  and  yet     ) 
they  are  only  the  nests  of  certain  insects.'' 


Smeathman  has  drawn  a  comparison  be- 
tween these  labors  of  the  termes  and  the 
works  of  man,  taking  the  termes'  laborer  at 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  and  man  at  six 
feet  high.  When  a  termes  has  built  one  inch 
or  four  times  its  height,  it  is  equivalent  to 
twenty-four  feet,  or  four  times  the  height  of 
a  man.  One  inch  of  the  termes'  building  be- 
ing proportionate  to  twenty-four  feet  of  hu- 
man building,  twelve  inches,  or  one  foot,  of 
the  former  must  be  proportionate  to  twelve 
times  twenty-four,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
feet,  of  the  lattef ;  consequently^  when  the 
white  ant  has  built  one  foot,  it  has  in  point  of 
labor,  equalled  the  exertions  of  a  man  who 
has  built  two  hundred  and  eighty-ei^ht  feet ; 
but  as  the  ant-hills  are  ten  feet  high,  it  is 
evident  that  human  beings  must  produce  a 
work  of  two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  heisht,  to  compete  with  the  in- 
dustry of  their  brother  inaact.  The  Great 
Pyramid  is  about  one-fifth  of  this ;  and  fts 
the  solid  contents  of  the  ant-hill  are  in  the 
same  proportion,  they  must  equally  surpass 
the  solid  contents  of  that  ancient  wonder  of 
the  world. 

Every  one  of  these  hills  consists  of  two 
distinct  parts,  the  exterior  and  the  interior. 

The  exterior  consists  of  one  shell  formed 
in  tbe  manner  of  a  dome,  large  and  strong 
enough  to  enclose  and  shelter  the  interior 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  the 
inhabitans  from  the  attacks  of  natural  or  acci- 
dental enemies.  It  is,  therefore,  in  every  in- 
stance, much  stronger  than  the  interior  of  the 
building,  which,  being  the  habitable  part,  is 
divided,  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  regularity 
and  contrivance,  into  an  amazing  number  of 
apartments  for  the  residence  of  the  king  and 
queen,  and  the  nursing  of  their   numerous 

Ero^eny ;  or  appropriated  as  magazines,  to 
old  provisions. 

These  hills  make  their  first  appearance 
above  ground  by  a  little  turret  or  two  in  the 
shape  of  sugar-loaves,  rising  a  foot  or  more 
in  height.  iSoon  after,  at  some  little  distance, 
while  the  first  turrets  are  increasing  in  height 
and  size,  the  insects  raise  others,  and  so  go  on, 
increasing  their  number  ahd  widening  iheir 
bases,  till  the  space  occupied  by  their  under- 
ground works  becomes  covered  wiih  a  series 
of  these  elevations ;  the  centre  turret  is  al- 
ways the  highest ;  the  intervals  between  the 
turrets  are  then  filled  up,  and  the  whole  col- 
lected, as  it  were,  under  one  dome.  These 
interior  turrets  seem  to  be  intended  chiefly  as 
scafi^olding  for  the  dome;  for  they  are,  in  a 
great  part,  removed  when  that  has  been 
erected. 

When  these  hills  have  reached  more  than 
half  their  height,  they  furnish  a  convenient 
stand,  where  the  wild  bulls  of  the  distiict 
may  be  seen  to  station  themselves,  while  act- 
ins;  us  sentinels  and  watching  the  rest  of  the 
herd  reposing  and  ruminating  below  ;  they 
are  sufficiently  strong  ior  this  purpose. 

To  these  remarks  we  may  add,  that  our 
American  an  is  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  has  yet  been  paid  to  them. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


UfPBOVBMBNTB  IH  AGBICUIiTURE. 

• 

Two  or  three  books,  republished  in  this 
country  within  three  or  four  yeajs,  and  exten- 
sively circulated,  have  turned  many  minds  for 
the  first  time  to  scientific  yiews  of  a^cul- 
ture.  They  have  happily  been  written  in 
such  a  familiar  style  as  to  be,  at  least  in  part, 
intelligible  to  common  readers ;  and  such  is 
the  interesting  nature  of  tlie  subject  to  which 
they  are  devoted,  that  they  became  interest- 
ing of  course. 

We  cannot  flatter  ourselves  into  the  belief 
that  the  public,  or  any  very  large  portion  of 
the  readers  of  the  various  cheap  editiooa  of 
Liebig  and  Thompson  which  have  been  i»- 
•ucd,  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
chemical  terms  they  contain.  On  the  coi^ 
trary,  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  some 
of  our  best  educated  men  are  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  proximate  principles  of  ve- 
getables, the  salts  which  most  abound  in 
common  soils,  or  even  the  simplest  elements 
of  plants,  to  be  able  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  many  of  the  pages  of  those  authors,  in 
which  they  have  read  theories  of  the  action 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  potassa,  && 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  however,  that 
these  books  contain  a  great  deal  which  may 
be  understoood  without  a  knowledge  of  che- 
mistry, or  even  its  most  common  terms.  For- 
tunately it  happens,  that  those  portions  of 
the  works  which  are  now  of  the  greatest 
practical  value,  are  precisely  those  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking;  and  we  would  urge 
every  person  to  read  at  least  such  parts,  pass- 
ing over,  if  he  chooses,  what  he  thinks  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension. 

We  learned  from  Liebig  one  thing  which 
surprised  us,  respecting  tlie  ignorance  in  6er^ 
ms|ny  on  some  parts  of  the  very  alphabet  of 
this  science.  He  devotes  several  pages  to 
proving  one  of  the  plainest  facts:  viz.,  that 
plants  are  supplied  with  their  charcoal  by 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  must  be  offered 
to  the  roots  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
able  to  absorb  and  digest  it. 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  to  any  re- 
flecting person  at  all  acquainted  with  chemis- 
try and  the  growth  of  plants :  yet  these  facta 
were  evidently  supposed  by  Liebig  to  be  ge- 
nerally unknown. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  study  is  by  no  means 
a  simple  one.    fief  ore  a  person  can  appre- 


hend the  leading  principles  of  chemistry,  so 
as  to  apply  them  to  much  practical  use«  he 
must  ems^oy  his  mind  with  vigor.  There  is 
one  great  difficulty  in  tlie  case,  because  the 
principal  causes,  whose  nature,  operationa 
and  effects  he  is  to  learn,  are  invisible,  or  so 
changeable  that  appearances  are  often  unlike^ 
and  indeed  quite  opposite  to  the  truth.  The 
mind  is  required  to  be  constantly  regarding 
things  as  being  what  they  have  been  proved 
to  be,  often  in  direct  opposition  to  their  ap- 
pearance :  for  instance,  wheat  floor  as 
chiefly  consisting  of  charcoal,  and  marble  as 
half  formed  of  air. 

The  study  of  chemistry  is  admirably 
adapted  to  train  the  mind  to  the  exerdse  of 
faith  ;  and,  when  legitimately  employed,  will 
greatly  promote  the  vigorous  life  of  a  spirtoal 
man*  It  is  our  intention  to  introduce  from 
time  to  time  a  few  facts  and  soggeatioDa  ca 
this  subject,  indicating  simple  experiments; 
and  we  hope  to  contribute,  in  this  way,  lo 
the  entertainment  and  benefit  of  some  of  oor 
curious  readers. 


Fwr  the  Anunean  Pmny  Magatim, 
Instruction  In  Vocal  Mttslc  by  Force. 

A  curious  experiment  was  made  at  Lyons, 
in  France,  in  1842  and  1843,  which  is  of 
great  value,  as  tending  to  show  what  may  be 
effected  by  dry  practice  of  musical  exercises 
where  present  gratification  is  wholly  left  out 
of  view,  and  permanent  advancement  made 
the  single  object. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  connected 
with  the  military  gymnasium  at  Lyons,  were 

Eut  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Chev^,  for  an 
our  and  a  half  each  day,  who  undertook  to 
teach  four  fifths  of  them,  in  one  year,  the 
theory  of  music— to  read  at  sieht  any  piece 
of  music  within  the  compass  of  their  voices, 
one  at  a  time,  without  any  accompaniment, 
and  to  write  any  piece  that  should  be  sung 
to  ihem. 

The  first  lesson  was  on  1st.  of  Oct.  1842. 
The  soldiers  manifested  great  unwillingness 
to  come  under  the  direction  of  the  "  medicin 
fou,"  (crazy  doctor,)  as  they  called  him;  and 
in  a  month  twelve  protested  that  they  would 
not  sing  at  any  rate.  By  July,  1843,  the 
number  had  been  reduced,  by  punishments, 
removals  and  changes,  to  fifty  odd,  and  some- 
what later,  to  28,  while  it  was  found  impossible 
to  make  any  additions.  Two  commissioned 
officers  were  present  at  all  the  lessons,  to  en- 
force obedience. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  results,  we  feel 
obliged  to  state  our  decided  conviction,  that 
the  'method  of  instruction'  used,  though 
superior  lojthat  in  common  use  in  the  United 
States,  was  greatly  Inferior  to  the  prevailing 
system  in  France. 
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An  ezhibitioQ  was  held  before  the  eeoeral 
and  his  staff,  en  the  25th  of  &pril,  1843.  «It 
would  be  difficult,"  says  Capt.  D'Argy,  *'  to 
paint  the  astonishment  produced  by  this  ex- 
hibition Qpca  all  who  were  present.  The 
truly  sarpnsiD^  readiness  with  which  these 
men  sang  at  sight  the  most  difficult  intervals 
in  both  scales,  the  facility  with  which  they 
read  in  every  key,  and  in  fine  the  accuracy 
and  readiness  with  which  all,  without  excep« 
tion,  recognized  the  various  notes  uttered  by 
othera,  convinced  the  audience  that  these  men 
were  masters  of  intonation  to  a  ver\'  high  do- 
me. All  the  pieces  were  sung  with  fault- 
kss  acearacy,  only  two  measures  of  each 
piece  being  beaten  by  the  professor,  to  ffive 
them  the  movements.**  On  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tembers 1843,  all  could  sing  at  sight  any 
piece,  provided  the  movements  were  not  too 
quick. 

We  have  looked  at  the  exercises  they  used, 
and  aasnre  our  readers  that  it  is  the  driest 
kind  of  stuff,  destitute  of  all  melody,  designed 
is  short,  not  to  give  pleasure  either  to  singer 
or  hearer,  but  simply  to  teach  the  performer 
music.. 

And,  we  thought,  while  looking  at  it,  how 
soon  so  tedious  a  course  would  be  abandoned 
by  our  young  acquaintances,  unless  they  were 
eonstramed  oy  some  martial  law,  as  efficient 
as  that  maintained  in  the  barracks  of  Lyons. 
In  learning  to  read  words,  it  is  not  so;  no 
one  expects  to  derive  any  pleasure  flrom  any 
thing  he  shall  read  in  the  first  fiOO  pages  of 
his  piactiee.  When  will  our  school  children 
learn  to  read  music,  (i.  .e.  to  sing,)  with  a 
similar  s^rit  of  perseverance,  and  pa- 
tient waiting  for  the  natural  maturity  of  the 
fruit  of  wall  applied  labor? 


Hie  Variety  and  Abundance  of  Blatter*    * 

When  we  first  proposed  the  publication  of 
the  American  Penny  Magazine,  it  was  with 
the  conviction  that  abundant  and  various 
source*  of  information  were  offered  to  us, 
greatly  or  wholly  neglected  by  other  popular 
works  in  the  United  States.  We  had  often 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  sufficient  matter 
might  easily  be  found,  .to  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  its  pages,  which  would  be  novel, 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  mass  of  our 
countrymen.  Our  duties  as  the  editor  of 
such  a  work  have  since  led  us  to  more  exten- 
sive and  minute  inquiries  and  observations ; 
and  we  are  now  quite  lost  in  the  accumula- 
ting matter  of  all  kinds,  which  we  find  offered 
to  ns,  and  pressing  on  our  attention.  New 
works  of  many  classes,  with  rare  old  books, 
and  manuscripts  which  we  had  long  ago  laid 
by,  form  a  stock  which  is  daily  increasing, 
by  the  kind  labors  of  friends  and  approving 
strangers ;  so  that  we  can  assure  our  readers, 
ibst  they  need  apprehend  no  dearth  or  scar- 


city for  the  ensaing  year,  but  may,  with  much 
greater  reason,  regard  with  sympathy,  him 
whose  task  it  will  be  to  select  for  them  from 
so  great  a  mass  of  materials,  and  who  must 
eontinually  suffer  from  regret  at  leaving  un« 
touched  much  that  is  both  valuable  and 
pleasing. 


]F(D]siBa(&sr  ]&iisr(&vii(&aiOa 


.  For  the  Amtriean  Pmtmy  lHaganm, 
ITALIAN  IiINJBS, 

BT  O.  r.   SXCCHI  DB  CASALI. 

Era  I'anno  trentasette^ 
Triste  tempo  di  dolor ; 
Sopra  monti,  sopra  vette, 
Me  ne  giva  trovator. 
D  'una  patria  novella 
D  'ima  terra  ospitaller, 
Sol  guidato  dalla  stella 
Che  dirige  lo  stranier. 

Era  Tanno  trentasette , 
£  d*Italia  me  ne  iva. 
Per  fuggire  le  vendette 
Del  tiranno  che  colpiva. 
Li  prodi  dell'  Italia 
Che  libera  volcan 
La  mal  divisa  patria 
Ch'  in  sola  unir  volean. 

Era  Tanno  trentasette, 
Che  il  sovanno  mi  dann6 
Alle  carcere  ristrette, 
Ma  1  esiglio  mi  salvo ; 
Solo  ramingo  ed  esule 
Al  quarto  lustro  appena 
Solo  pensoso  e  debole 
Dolente  e  senza  lena, 
Errava  in  terre  e  lidi 
Cercando  libertk. 


Mb.  Dwigrt. — I  send  you  the  Enigma  be- 
aow  which  was  composed  for  your  Magazine. 
It  may  amuse  your  young  readers ;  and  if 
you  have  no  objections,  I  may  send  you 
others.    Respectfully,  &c. 

New  York,  Jan.  29,  1846.  H.  C.  B. 

ENIGMA. 
I  am  three  words  composed  of  11  letters. 
My  1,  9, 10,  11,  9,  5,  7,  4,  is  an  amphibious 

animal ; 
My  10,  9,  3,  4,  is  a  noted  city  of  antiquity ; 
My  7,  5,  8,  9,  10,  is  a  river  of  Egypt,  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures. 
My  4,  3,  2, 10,  is  a  Turkish  functionary ; 
My  10. 9,  6,  4,  is  a  very  fragrant  flower ; 
My  whole  is  a  truth,  which  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds,  and  incite  us  to  duty, 

Louisiana,  comprising  all  the  territory  now 
belonging  to  the  Uoit«]  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  purchased  of  France  in 
1803 ;  and  Florida,  of  Spain,  in  1819. 
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THE  MAIDEN'S  DREAM. 
She  dreamed,  and  by  her  couch  there  btood 

A  being,  bright  and  fair ; 
Her  form  was  wrapped  with  snowy  lawn — 

A  crown  of  glory  gem'd  her  hair. 

Celestial  mildness  stamped  her  brow, 

And  lit  her  angel  eye  ; 
The  maiden  gazed,  but  dared  not  speak 

To  one  who  dwelt  on  high. 

She  listened,  and>  in  tones  most  sweet, 

A  voice  fell  on  her  ear  ; 
«*  It  is  thy  mother  speaks  to  thee. 

My  child — why  aost  thou  fear  ? 

"  Long  years  have  pass'd,  since  I  was  wont 

To  clasp  thee  in  niy  arms, 
And  pray,  in  faith,  that  God  would  keep 

My  child  from  every  harm. 

«*  That  he'd  direct  your  infant  feet 

To  tread  'he  narrow  way — 
That  he  would  lead  you  safely  on 

To  realms  of  endless  day. 

"  And  when  mv  form  lay  resting 

Beneath  the  burial  tree — 
When  other  arms  were  round  thee  (tirown, 

I  still  remembered  thee. 

**  Though  I  had  sought  a  heavenly  home. 

My  love  ceased  not  to  flow  ; 
God  bade  me  keep  a  silent  watch 

O'er  my  dear  child  below. 

**  I've  lingered  by  thy  couch  of  nam — 
I've  heard  the  deep  drawn-siffn  ; 

And  whispered,  in  the  depth  of  night, 
«  Thy  mother  still  is  nigh.' 

"  A  silent  watch  I'll  ever  keep 

Over  thy  trusting  heart ; 
And  when  my  Father  wills  it  so, 

We'll  meet  no  more  to  part." 


Mother !  dear  mother !  let  me  go 

Tu  those  immortal  spheres  ; 
Leave  me  no  longer  here  below, 

To  roam  this  vale  of  tears. 

**  Not  now,  my  child,  she  made  reply — 

Wait  patiently  God's  time  ; 
And  when  your  earthly  work  is  done, 

I'll  bear  you  to  that  blessed  clime, 
To  pluck  the  fruit  from  life's  own  tree, 
And  sing  the  angel's  song  with  me." 

Ne\o  Haven  paper. 
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The  articles  of  Confederation  were  entered 
into  in  1777.  The  present  United  States 
Constitution,  framed  in  1787,  went  into  opera- 
tion March  Ist.,  1789. 


To  OxTR  Old  Sbtjscribkrs. — ^The  first 
lume   of  the   American  Fenny  Magazine    is 
completed:    the  second  beginnmg  February 
7ih.    Those  who  began  with  No.  1  will  ha^^ 
52  numbers,  of  16  pages  each,   contaiaixi^ 
nearly  200  illustrative  engravings,  and  a  va- 
riety of  reading  matter,  derived  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources,   foreign   and  Americaa, 
ancient   and  modern.     Of  tlieir  value  oor 
readers  can  judge.     Many  new  and  valuable 
sources  of  information  are  continually  open- 
ing to  us.    The  experiment  which  we  have 
made,  of  furnishing  American  families  wiUi 
an  illustrated  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  use- 
ful infojmation  and  sound  principles,   intel- 
lectual, moral  and  religious,  at  a  lower  price 
than  any  similar  work,  promiaet  permanent 
success.     Those  who  wish  to  receive   the 
next  volume  will  please  to  send  the  money, 
($1)  by-  the  close  of  the  term.    Those  who 
may  wish  to  receive  any  or  all  of  the  back 
'numbers,  will   be  promptly   supplied.      As 
they  are  stereotyped,  we  shall  always  be  able 
to  furnish  complete  sets. 

To  OuB  New  Subscribers. — Those  who 
have  subscribed  for  our  second  volume  onlf , 
and  been  supplied  with  any  of  the  last  num- 
bers of  Vol.  1,  without  charge,  are  re- 
quested to  circulate  them  among  their  friends. 
They  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  numbers  of 
the  second  volume. 

To  ALL  OUR  Subscribers. — If  each  will  ( 
procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  ren-  } 
dering  an  important  service  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed  for  extensive  and  lasting 
benefit. . 
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THB  liADY  OP  THE  CASTIiE. 

The  character  represented  in  our  frontis* 
pieoe  this  week»  is  one  of  which  much  has 
been  written,  and  of  which  we  may  enter- 
lain  some  erroneous  conceptions,  if  we 
take  our  ideas  of  it  from  the  writings  of  the 
poets,  or  the  eulogiums  of  those  prose 
writers  who  admire  the  days  of  chivalry, 
and  the  gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The 
barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  occupied  Europe,  a  few  centuries 
after  the  Christian  era,  introduced  a  hew 
order  of  things.  The  leaders,  who  had 
gained. the  control  of  the  countries  by  de- 
stroying or  subduing  their  opponents,  paid 
their  chief  officers  b^  giving  them  large 
tracts  of  land,  on  condition  that  each  should 
appear  again  in  the  field  with  a  certain 
number  of  troops,  whenever  called  out  for 
their  assistance.  In  case  of  rebellion  or 
neglect  to  obey,  he  forfeited  his  possessions, 
and  was  promptly  driven  from  them  by  a 
new  fiivorite. 

These  chiefs  had  officers  to  whom 
they  assigned  portions  of  their  estates  on 
the  same  conditions;  and  these  again  to 
their  subordinates,  until  all  the  common 
soldiers  were  provided  for,  each  occupying 
a  small  piece  of  ground  so  long  as  he  proved 
fiiithful  to  his  superior,  and  he  to  his,  &c., 
unless  dispossessed  in  an  unfortunate  war 
with  some  common  enemy,  yarious  du- 
ties and  privileges,  connected  with  this  ge« 
nerai  system,  were  established,  difiering 
in  the  different  parts  of  Europe  and  often 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  country  :  but 
the  general  results  were  much  the  same,  so 
far  as  they  related  to  the  division  of  ranks 
and  the  condition  of  society.  The  lord  or 
baron  was  a  petty  prince,  his  castle  was  a 
little  palace  and  fortress,  his  wife  was  a  kind 
of  queen,  his  family  virtually  royal,  his 
power  often  great*  and  sometimes  almost 
unlimited.  Of  course  the  female  character 
had  great  opportunity  to  display  itself  in  so 
commanding  a  position  ;  and  we  find  in  the 
history  of  the  succeeding  ages,  some  ladies 
exhibiting  remarkable  traits^and  performing 
deeds  worthy  of  attention,  or,  as  some  say, 
of  admiration,  and  beyond  a  parallel  in 
other  times,  and  other  states  of  society. 

But  these  are  the  pictures  drawn  by  po- 
ets, and  are  no  doubt  as  worthy  of  our  con- 
fidence as  many  other  of  their  descriptions, 
made  centuries  after  their  subjects  lived, 
and  with  little  but  fancy  for  their  founda- 
tion. If  the  female  character  was  really 
so  exalted  and  refined  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, why  have  we  so  few  evidences  of  it  ? 
Why  have  we  none  of  their  intellectual 


^ 


productions  handed  down  to  us  by  ad/niriog 
generations  ?  Alas  I  they  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  and,  alas !  alas !  they, 
with  others,  were  victims  of  a  Sjrstem  most 
adverse  to  their  true  refinement!  They 
could  dress  and  display  their  beautjr  in 
public ;  they  could  treat  their  retainers 
with  pride  and  disdain,  or  with  grace  and 
condescension;  they  could  exercise  femi- 
nine  virtues  or  feelings;  they  were  able 
to  act  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  others: 
but  let  their  admirers  tell  us  how  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  acquire  that  intelligence 
and  true  refinement,  that  polished  and  well- 
formed  character,  which  our  times  and  cir* 
oumstances  offer  to  their  sex. 

Few  modern  writers  have  labored  so 
hard  and  so  long  to  commend  the  institu* 
tions  of  feudalism  to  the  public  taste  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  If' we  recall  some  of  his 
sketches  of  female  characters,  scattered  hi 
his  works,  we  shall  perceive  evidence  of 
the  extreme  dearth  of  materials  which  he 
found  in  his  attempts  to  make  auything  tru- 
ly great,  or  to  the  eye  of  present  times, 
exalted  or  refined.  Even  in  their  most  &- 
vorable  state,  the'  females  of  the  feudal 
affes  were  either  pent  up  in  their  castles, 
which  were  such  abodes  as  we  have  de* 
scribed  in  Vol.  1,  No.  29  of  this  magazinci 
(p.  449,)  or  exposed  to  the  unfavorable  at- 
mosphere of  tne  court,  which  was  some- 
times rude  and  savase,  sometimes  luxurious 
and  vicious,  but  always  ignorant  and  far 
removed  from  true  refinement. 

We  can  hardly  realize  how  our  minds 
are  filled  with  interesting  poetical  associa- 
tions connected  with  ruinous  castles,  until 
we  begin  to  travel  in  Europe ;  then^  whe- 
ther we  deliberately  turn  to  the  review  of 
the  true  pictures  ^ven  us  by  history,  or 
contrast  our  own  views  with  those  of  per- 
sons accustomed  to  contemplate  those  ob- 
jects from  their  childhood,  our  illusions  be- 
gin to  vanish.  Our  ^  castie-building  "  seems 
to  have  wasted  our  time,  and  perverted  our 
taste ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  we  shall 
return  home  at  least  partially  cured  of  a 
mania,  which  our  situation  in  a  new  coun- 
try, surrounded  by  books  relating  to  old 
ones,  has  made  very  extensive. 

Ruinous  castles  are  doubtless  picturesque, 
and  many  of  them  are  associated  with  his- 
torical events  and  personages  well  worth 
knowing:  but,  afler  contemplating  and 
even  sketching  a  scene,  and  reading,  with 
new  interest,  authentic  relations  respecting 
it,  let  us  not  indulge  in  false  and  delusive  vi- 
sions of  fancied  happiness  or  refinement. 
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{To  be  continued.) 
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A  KEVr  BNOIiAHD  VTLljAQlQ  SCHOOIi 

Is  very  beautifully  described  by  S.  S. 
Prentioe-^who  was  once  a  monarch  of  a 
school  himself— in  his  late  address,  deliver- 
ed  before  the  New  England  Society  of  New 
Orleans. — 

''Behold  yonder  simple  building  near 
the  crossing  of  the  village  roads  1  It  is 
small  and  ol  rude  constructioni  but  it  stands 
in  a  pleasant  and  quiet  spot 

A  magnificent  old  elm  spreads  its  broad 
arms  above,  and  seems  to  lean  towards  it, 
as  a  strong  man  bends  to  shelter  and  pro- 
tect a  chUd.  A  brook  runs  through  the 
meadow  near,  and  hard  by  there  is  an 
orchard — ^but  the  trees  have  suffered  much 
and  bear  do  fruit,  except  upon  the  most  re- 
mote and  inaccessible  branches.  From 
within  its  walls  comes  a  busy  hum,  such  as 
you  may  hear  from  a  disturbed  bee  hive. — 
Now  peep  through  yonder  window,  and 
you  will  see  a  hundred  children,  with  rosy 
cheeks,  mischievous  eyes  and  demure  faces, 
all  engaged,  or  pretending  to  be  so,  in  their 
little  lessons.  It  is  the  public  school — the  ^ 
free,  the  common  school— provided  by  law;  . 
open  to  all ;  claimed  from  the  community 
as  a  right,  and  accepted  as  a  bounty. 

Here  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  meet  upon  perfect  equality, 
and  commence  under  tne  same  auspices  the 
race  of  life.  Here  the  sustenance  of  the  mind 
is  served  up  to  all  alike,  as  the  Spartans 
served  their  food  upon  the  public  tabla — 
Here  young  ambition  climbs  his  little  lad- 
der, and  boyish  genius  plumes  his  half, 
fledged  wing.  From  among  those  laugh- 
ing children  will  go  forth  the  men  who  are 
to  control  the  destinies  of  their  age  and 
country ;  the  statesman  whose  wisdom  is 
to  guide  the  senate  ;  the  poet  who  will  take 
captive  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  bind 
them  together  with  immortal  song — ^the 
philosopher,  who,  boldly  seizing  upon  the 
elements  themselves,  will  compel  them  to 
his  wishes,  and,  through  new  combinations 
of  their  primal  laws,  by  some  great  dis- 
covery, revolutionize  both  art  and  science. 

That  common  school  is  New  England's 
fairest  boast  —  the  brightest  jewel  that 
a  'orns  her  brow.  The  principle  that  soci- 
<>iy  is  bound  to  provide  for  its  members  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  protection,  so  that  hone 
need  be  ignorant  except  from  choice,  is  the 
most  important  that  belongs  to  modem 
philosophy.  It  is  essential  to  a  republican 
government  Universal  education  is  not 
only  the  best  and  surest,  but  the  only  sure 
foundation  for  free  institutions.    True  liber* 


ty  is  the  child  of  knowledge ;  she  pines 
away  and  dies  in  the  arms  of  ignorance. 

Honor,  then,  to  the  early  fathers  of  New 
England,  from  whom  came  the  spirit  which 
has  built  a  school-house  by  every  sparkling 
fountain,  and  bids  all  come  as  freely  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other ! 


Massachusetts. — This  state  was  settled  in 
1620,  by  English ;  acceded  to  the  Union 
in  February,  1788;  capital,  Boston.  One 
year's  residence  in  the  State  and  payment 
of  a  state  or  county  tax,  gives  the  right  to 
vote  to  every  male  citizen  of  21  years  and 
upwards,  excepting  the  paupers  and  per- 
sons under  guardianship.  Area,  7,800 
square  miles.  Population  in  1840,  737,- 
698. 


\ 


Remarkable  Discovery,-^JjBJSt  June  a 
man  named  Eklmund  Dougan,  residing  on 
lot  17,  in  the  4th  concession  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Nottawasaga,  in  the  County  of 
Simcoe,  discovered  on  the  lot  he  occupies, 
a  sunken  hole  in  the  earth,  having  the  re- 
semblance of  a  small  pond  of  water,  or  loW* 
fen.  It  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
in  the  forest,  which  he  was  engaged  in 
clearing,  preparatory  to  cultivation.  The 
roots  of  the  trees  had  spread  over  the  marsh ; 
and  many  of  considerable  thickness  were 
cut  away  by  the  occupant  of  the  lot  and 
his  assistants. 

Dougan's  son  on  stooping  to  drink  out  of 
the  hole,  discovered  some  bones  in  it,  which 
caused  a  further  examination,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  discovery  of  a  very  large 
quanthy  of  human  bones,  mcluding  between 
5  and  600  skulls.  They  also  found  about 
40  lbs.  of  brass ;  several  brass  kettles,  in 
a  decayed  state,  and  several  hatchets. 

In  about  a  month  after  the  occurrence 
above  narrated,  a  similar  hole  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  William  Thompson,  on  the 
third  lot  in  the  same  concession  and  town* 
ship,  which  being  examined  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son ^and  his  neighbors,  was  found  to  con- 
tain eleven  copper  kettles,  each  of  which 
would  hold  about  nine  pails  of  water. 
Eight  of  the  kettles  were  found  as  perfect 
as  when  made,  and  the  other  three  were 
much  corroded.  In  this  hole  were  also  dis- 
covered 10  or  a  dozen  sea  shells,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  pipe  clay  buttons.  The 
holes  are  situated  about  one  mile  and  a  half  - 
from  each  other,  with  the  North  Branch  of  I 
the  Nottawasaga  river  dividing  them. — 
Brockvilte  Statesman, 
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A  PICTURE  OF  THE  HEART. 


Writtm  for  tht  Ameriean  Ptwiy  Mdgazifu. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  discover!^  of 
any  age,  ancient  or  modem,  is  ihal  of  the 
DaffueTreotype ;  by  which,  by  the  agency  of 
light,  a  perfect  likeness  of  an  indiridnal,  or 
a  perfect  resemblance  of  any  inanimate  ob- 
ject, or  scene  of  nature,  is,  in  a  few  seconds, 
transferred  in  a  permanent  form  to  a  metallic 
plate.  This  is  probably  the  most  perfect 
means  of  picture-making  extant,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  wonderful. 

But  how  much  more  wonderful  a  discovery 
would  that  be,  which  would  lay  before  our 
eyea,  not  a  copy  of  the  external  features  but 
a  true  representation  of  the  human  heart— 
the  heart  in  Daguerreotype !  What  a  power- 
ful insitrument  would  that  be,  which  should 
expose  to  view  that  which  has  been  so  se- 
curely guarded  from  human  sight,  which  is 
locked  up  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  hu- 
man "breast,  and  was  never  perfectly  known 
even  by  lis  possessor  1    There,  in  your  hand, 
on  thit  plate  of  silver,  is  spread  out  a  human 
l^eart—a  human  character— a  real  man.    No 
external  substance,  no  body  envelopes  it  in 
its  deceiving  folds,  to  cloud  over,  conceal,  or 
to  tell  a  false  tale ;  there  it  stands  in  the 
clear  light  of  day.    There  are  its  sins,  its  ' 
wicked  acts»  its  evil  intentions,  its  unhallowed 
thoughts,  all  that  is  vile  and  destructive  in  the 
heart    There  are  its  virtues :— benevolence, 
self-sacrifice,  self-denial,  love —all  that  makes 
the  heart  pure  and  sacred.  There  is  no  hiding 
of  faults,  no  false  display  of  virtues.    There 
they  stand,  each  in  its  proper  place,  and  ac« 
cording  to  its  true  degree,  scorning  and  bid- 
ding defiance  to  deception.    What  a  discovery 
this  would  be  !    What  a  change  it  would  pro- 
duce in  the  world  !    How  many  unjust  acts 
would  we  find  we  had  cominitted  towards 
one  we  now  discover  to  be  innocent :  how 
many   wrong   opinions  of  character    hqld  ! 
We  nad  always  considered  this  bad  man,  this 
hypocrite,  perfectly  good  and  true;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  often  have  we  condemned 
as  base  and  despicable,  this  pure  and  lovelv 
character!    Harbor  no  longer  that  ill  will 
against  your  neighbor :  he  is  not  vour  enemy, 
as  you  now  see.    That  deed  which  exciied 
your  anger  against  him,  was  meant  and  done 
for  your  gocS.    Recall  the  harsh  word  you 
uttered   to    that  unoffending    being,   which 
brought  the  tear  to  her  eye.    Little  did  you 
think,  at  the  time,  of  the  mjustice  which  you 
now  perceive  that  you  were  doing  her.    Take 
from  that  man,  who  is  even  now  working 
your  ruin,  your  misplaced  confidence ;   and 
restore  it  to  him  who,  you  thought,  was  plot- 
ting your  downfall,  but  who,  in  secret,  was 
your  sHicerest  friend. 

Such  a  discovery,  I  repeat,  would 'indeed 
make  a  new  world  of  this.  Men  would  put 
on  in  reality  new  characters,  so  far  as  their 
real  self  is  concerned.  Their  position,  their 
influence,  their  standing  in  the  world  would 
be  entirely  changed.  They  would  present 
themselves  to  one  another  as  different  beings. 


Thoee  who  were  friends  would  now  see  how 
totally  opposite  and  uncongenial  are  their 
characters ;  and  enemies  who  now  see  each 
other  "face  to  face,"  would  soon  become 
true  friends.  Many  that  are  *'  last  would  be 
first,  and  the  first  last.''  With  what  surprise 
and  wonder,  would  we  read  the  characters 
of  others ;  and,  with  what  still  greater  as- 
tonishment and  confusion,  would  many  see 
themselves  pictured  forth !  The  world  would 
receive  a  shock,  from  which  it  would  not  in 
a  long  time  recover.  Its  whole  machiocTT 
would  be  broken,  and  would  require  a  thorough . 
reor^nization,  before  it  could  again  be  set  in 
motion. 

And  if  this  be  true,  if  sucli  be  the  real  ef' 
fects  which  would  follow  a  discovery  of  the 
characters  of  others,  m  what  a  deceptive 
world,  in  this  respect,  do  we  live;   what 
strangers  are  we  to  one  another ;  and  what  a 
false  index  is  this  outward  form  !   The  come- 
ly visage,  the  winning  smile  or  manners,  how 
often  may  they  conceal  the  fiendish  heart ; 
or  the  naturally  severe  and  harsh,  the  angel- 
ic ?    The  human  character  must  of  all  things 
be  the  most  difiScult  to  become  acquainted 
with ;  and  he  who  would  pass  judgment  upon 
it,  whether  for  its  good  or  its  evil,  must  have 
long  and  closely  studied  his  subject.    Often 
do  we  see  traits  of  character  displayed,  in 
hearts  with  which  we  have  always  thought 
ourselves  well  conversant,  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  were   wholly  ignorant,  and 
which  have  taken  us  by  surprise!    It  has 
been  said  by  a  distinguished  divine,  that  *'we 
little  know  how  bad  some  good  men  are,  and 
how  good  some  bad  men  are ;"  and  perhaps 
the  contrary  of  this  may  be  true :  that  many 
good  men  are  far  better,  and  many  bad  men 
are  far  worse  than  we  think  they  are.    The 
heart,  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  has  been 
carefully  barred  and  veiled  to  mortal  eyes ; 
and  it  therefore  behoves  us  to  walk  humbly 
and  uprightly  with  "  Our  Father  which  art 
in  Heaven,*'  in  the  hope  that  hereafter  we 
may  receive  the  crown  of  true  glory,  in  that 
place  where  the  heart  is  free  from  all  wicked 
and  deceitful  things. 

Caution, — Never  use  Blue  Ink — We  have 
this  moment  received  a  letter  from  a  friend 
in  Alabama,  which  was  written  with  blue 
ink.  It  bears  date  July  21,  and  has  been  full 
long  enough  in  reaching  its  destination;  and 
in  obedience  to  the  law  which  requires  the 
mails,  at  an  enormous  expense,  to  be  con- 
veyed in  covered  carriages,  it  has  been  wet 
through  and  throueh,  leaving  but  faint  traces 
of  the  contents.  Had  the  letter  been  penned 
with  Black  Ink,  it  would  have  stood  the  test 
of  the  soaking  which  all  letters  must  occa- 
sionally receive,  so  long  as  mail  contractors 
are  permitted  to  use  the  mails  as  a  covering 
for  the  baggage  of  stage  passengers  I 

We  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  friends 
throughout  the  country  the  Black  Ink  of 
Messrs.  Maynard  &  Noyes,  Boston.  It  is 
better  than  we  have  ever  seen,  and  is  for  sale 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.— .Bs//o«.  Falls  6a, 
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(C<nitriued  from  Vol.  1,  page  12.) 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Samos.— RccoliectioDs  of  the  Turkish  uiTa* 
BioD.— The  approach  of  the  enemy 'a  fleet— 
Terror  of  the  lohahitaDts. — ^The  author  and 
his  family  fly  to  the  mountains. — ^Appear- 
ance of  a  deUverer. — Reflections. 

Crowds  of  peopte  were  moviitg  in  all  di- 
rectKNis ;  and  numeroiis  diflliculties  occurred 
in  cairyjng  their  plans  into  operation. — 
Throng  some  mistake  '  or  delay,  in  conse* 
qoence  of  some  misfortune  or  other,  I  found 
mysell'  left  behind  with  one  of  my  brothers. 
The  thne  had  passed— the  vessel  had  sailed. 
My  father  had  left  us  in  charge  of  a  friend 
who  was  to  see  to  our  embarkation,  while  he 
superintended  the  movements  of  the  rest  of 
the  family  and  sueh  effects  as  he  could  take 
with  him.  We  were  left  behind ;  but  hap- 
pi]y  we  were  not  without  guides  and  protect- 
on.  I  was  not  qvite  ten  yean  of  age :  but 
the  memory  of  that  day,  and  of  many  that 
['followed*  is  distmetly  preserved*  Some  kind 
neighbors  look  us  under  their  charge*  and 
made  us  accompany  them  to  a  vessel  in  which 
they  designed  to  escape  to  a  safer  place.  We 
entered  it*  but  were  delayed  in  leaving  the 
island.  We  sailed  along  the  coast*  and  stoiH 
ped  at  a  place  near  its  northern  extremity, 
where  our  fears  were  relieved  by  the  news 
that  the  enemy  had  given  up  their  intention 
and  that  we  should  remain  unmolested.  We 
therefore  returned*  and  h<^ed  we  should  re- 
main for  some  weeks  in  security*  though 
still  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  family. 

At  length*  after  many  rumors  and  tales  of 
war  had  at  different  times  reached  and  ex- 
cited the  inhabitants  of  our  little  town,  a  se- 
cond powerful  Turkish  fleet  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  sight  of  ovr  island,  and  ^1  the 
inhabitants  become  engrossed  with  apprehen- 
sions for  themselves.  Ottoman  ships  were 
Men  coming  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  There  they  had  received  hordes  of 
Turks,  prepared  to  land  and  subject  the 
SamioiSk  The  fate  of  the  wretched  Scio  was 
before  us ;  for  we  had  no  way  of  retreat  from 
oar  island.  Our  only  hope  was  in  taking  re- 
fuge in  the  mountains,  where  we  might  pos- 
sibly escape  the  hands  of  our  savage   and 


nnspariag  enemies,  or  where  we  might  b^ 
able  to  prolong  our  liberty  or  our  lites  but  a 
few  days  longer,  than  if  we  shoufd  reioaiu 
on  the  shore.    Our  family  returned. 

Our  neighbors  and  townsmen  were  soon* 
seen  proceeding  from  their  homes,  and  as- 
cending the  hills.  Old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  male  and  female,  mingled  together,  and 
hastened  from  their  houses  to  seek  the  most 
remote  and  secluded  retreats  in  the  high- 
lands. Our  arrangements  were  soon  made, 
and  our  family  also  were  on  the  roa<l  for  qur 
fa^onte  mountain  farm.  Those  of  us  wiio 
were  able  to  take  anything  with  us,  loaded 
ourselves  with  articles  of  value,  and  sucn 
household  effects  as  we  could  most  readily 
transport;  and  thus  we  joined  the  sad  ana 
terrified  groups  who  formed  the  long  proces- 
sion to  the  hills.  On  reaching  the  spot,  ar- 
rangements were  somt  made  lor  the  accom- 
modation of  the  family ;  and*  leaving  my 
mother  and  sisters,  I  returned  with  tny  father 
and  some  of  my  brothers,  to  snatch  a  few 
more  articles  from  our  deserted  habitation, 
from  the  threatening  hands  of  the  Turks. — 
We  went  and  returned  in  safety.  iThe  ene- 
my's ships  were  still  in  our  waters,  and 
threatened  an  immediate  debarkation*  but 
still,  for  some  reason,  delayed.  We  saw 
their  immense  hulks  moving  up  and  down, 
going  and  returning,  tacking  and  tacking 
again,  without  any  apparent  reason.  Again 
we  set  out  for  the  town ;  and*  without  mo- 
lestation or  accident,  deposited  another  col- 
lectien  of  our  effects  at  our  mountain  home. 

In  the  morning  we  found  the  Turkish  fl^et 
still  sailing  up  and  down  the  coaat;  and  that 
day  also  they  made  no  attempt  to  land,  al- 
though the  shore  was  open  to  them*  and  no 
force  was  prepared  to  resist  them.  On  the 
third  day  our  attention  was  unexpectedly  atp 
tracted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  small 
number  of  merchant  vessels*  which  ajh 
preached  the  town  and  anchored  not  ihr 
from  the  shore.  From  the  first  moment  we 
well  knew  they  were  Greeks :  their  graceful 
models,  their  white  sails  and  their  skilful 
manoeuvering  proclaimed  the  welcome  truth. 
It  was  one  of  those  little  squadrons  with 
which  the  nautical  heroes  of  our  country  had 
already  gained  themselves  a  name  for  bold- 
ness, management  and  success,  surpassing 
perhaps  every  -parallel  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  times.  The  commerce  of  the  Greeks 
having  been*  at  the  commencement  of  the 
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war,  ruined  at  a  bIow»  the  seamen  and  their 
▼etsels  were  all  as  suddenly  converted  to  the 
objects  of  war.  And  most  efficient  instru- 
ments they  were  in  working  out  the  final 
triumph  and  independence  of  the  nation. — 
Without  the  Ipsariots,  the  Hydriots  and  the 
Spezziots,  what  would  have  been  the  result  i 
What  would  be  the  present  condition  ofGreece? 
We  knew  well  what  even  such  small  num- 
bers of  diminutive  vessels  had  effected  against 
fleets  of  Ottoman  ships,  as  numerous  and 
enormous  in  size  as  those  which  now  threaten- 
ed us.  Yet  we  could  not  be  certain  that  we 
had  now  any  sure  prospect  of  deliverance  in 
this  little  squadron.  They  might  have  come 
merely  to  make  a  show  of  defence,  and  per- 
haps were  wholly  unprepared  for  an  attack. 
Their  only  means  of  doing  injury  to  the  high 
and  massive  hulks  of  the  enemy  was  by  fire- 
ships  ;  and  whether  they  were  provided  with 
these,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  discover.^- 
According  to  custom  then,  no  mark  what- 
ever could  be  seen  to  distinguish  the  charac^ 
ter  of  any  of  the  vessels.  If  any  of  them 
had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
fire  among  the  enemy,  not  a  trace  of  it  had 
been  left  in  sight.  There  might  be  indeed 
one  or  several  fireships  all  prepared  for  use ; 
but,  to  all  appearance,  one  appeared  as  much 
like  it  as  another ;  or  rather,  not  one  wore 
any  sign  of  such  a  destination.  Even  if  pre- 
pared, and  well  prepared,  still  there  could  be 
no  certainty  that  the  attempt  would  be  made : 
for  it  was  well  known  that  the  wind  must 
blow,  and  from  a  favorable  quarter,  or  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  efiect  to  the  plan. 
One  thing  more:  the  crews  of  the  Greek 
vessels  must  be  favorably  disposed,  and  lend 
aU  their  powers  to  seconding  the  officers,  or 
every  other  preparation  and  advantage  would 
be  in  vain.  And  we  were  long  left  to  reflec- 
tions like  these ;  for  the  Turkish  ships  eon- 
tinned  their  strange  movements,  and  their 
feeble  enemies  lay  quietly  at  anchor.  These 
seemed  as  mysterious  in  their  inactivity  as 
the  others  in  their  motions. 

I  was  once  more  in  the  town,  when  a 
change  took  place  in  the  position  of  the  par- 
ties. Suddenly,  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  the 
enemy,  as  the  event  proved,  the  Ottoman 
cannon  opened  upon  the  Greek  vessels.  In 
an  instant  our  countrymen  were  seen  in  ac- 
tive motion.  Up  came  their  anchors,  out 
spread  their  white  sails,  and  they  flew  over 
the  water  straight  for  the  enemy.    The  can- 


nonnade  was  redouUed  by  the  Turks ;  bat 
not  a  gun  was  fired  in  reply.  On  they  pretti- 
ed, with  all  sails  set,  right  for  the  very  thick- 
est of  the  invaders,  who  turned  their  helms 
for  the  open  sea,  crowded  canvass,  and  fled 
in  consternation.  I  was  now  passing  along 
the  beach,  at  some  distance  from  the  town* 
with  some  of  the  last  of  our  portable  effects 
in  my  arms,  when* this  singular  naval  action 
was  going  on.  We  felt  that  we  were  some- 
what exposed,  although  we  knew  that  we 
were  by  no  means  objects  of  the  Turkish 
cann<xinier8.  Indeed  we  knew  that  they  had 
no  object,  it  bemg  their  invariable  practice  to 
fire  their  cannon  as  fast  as  possible,  withoat 
the  precaution  of  taking  aim,  or  looking  to 
see  whether  the  muzdes  point  at  the  water 
or  the  sky.  The  knowledge  of  this  made 
our  seamen  the  more  bdd,  as  they  always 
felt,  in  approaching  Turkish  vessels  of  say 
force  whatever,  that  they  were  exposed  only 
to  the  merest  chance  shooting.  But,  for  the 
same  reason,  we  felt  that  our  walk  along  the 
beach  at  that  moment  was  the  more  hazardous. 
We  hastened  therefore  towards  the  higher 
ground,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  attain- 
ing an  eminence  from  wiiich  we  might  cod»- 
mand  a  more'  perfect  view  of  the  contesL 

In  this  we  were  soon  gratified  to  our  hearts' 
content;  for  from  the  side  of  one  of  the 
mountains  we  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  neighboring  sea  and  coasts,  and  over- 
looked every  ship  of  the  flying  Turks  and  all 
the  little  pursuing  Greek  Polaccas.  «Zeta 
Miaulisr  Long  live  Miaulis!  exclaimed 
some  of  our  townsmen  near  us  ;  for  they  had 
discovered  that  our  protectors  were  led  by 
that  most  distinguished  man,  who  had  already 
ranked  as  first  among  the  naval  champions 
of  our  country.  Zeta  Miaulis,  Zeta  Miaulis ! 
resounded  and  was  repeated  again  and  again, 
as  the  lumbering  fugitive  hulks  of  the  enemy 
pressed  on  in  flight,  with  an  appearance  of 
terror  which  seemed  quite  unnecessary, 
groundless,  and  even  ludicrous,  when  we 
compared  them  with  their  small  and  few 
pursuers. 

'<  Long  live  Miaulis !"  And  see !  how  ihe 
foremost  of  the  Greeks  has  almost  reached 
one  of  the  mighty  Ottoman  frigates !  The! 
wind  favors,  she  gains  fast  upon  her,  an? 
will  soon  overtake  her.  The  frightened  foe 
shows  every  mark  of  desperate  fear ;  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  He  dreads  every  Greek  ves- 
sel as  a  fire-ship  in  disguise,  and  chiefly  those 


s 
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which  are  most  forward  in  the  pursuit.  He 
strives  and  turns,  but  cannot  escape.  Straight 
down  upon  him  comes  the  little  white-sailed 
Greek  —  and  see,  now  a  wreath  of  smoke 
arises;  the  ominous  boat  drops  from  her 
stem,  the  few  articles  on  board  that  are  to  be 
■BTed  are  hastily  thrown  into  it,  the  crew 
leap  after  them,  and  cut  themselTes  adrift, — 
Now  they  ply  their  oars  and  are  rapidly  sepa- 
rated from  their  trusty  Tessel,  which  still 
bears  on  its  course,  with  its  helm  lashed  in 
its  place,  while  clouds  rise  from  the  hatches 
mnd  flames  run  up  the  rigging.  Roars  of  de- 
spair burst  from  the  Turkish  hulk,  now 
marked  for  sure  destruction.  Crash  goes  the 
little  bowsprit  as  it  strikes  the  sturdy  planks 
of  the  frigate ;  smoke,  sparks  and  flames 
spread  over  and  rise  up  its  side,  and  one 
mighty  flame  now  envelopes  both  in  a  terrible 
conflagration. 

The  impressions  of  the  scene  are  still  dis- 
tinctly on  my  mind,  and  the  view  of  them 
from  the  heights  to  which  we  had  fled  for 
safety,  produced  the  deepest  and  most  inter- 
esting feelings. 


Moralising  on  a  Pair  of  Stockings. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal 
■ends  the  following  letter  to  the  editor,  and 
says  it  was  written  by  Miss  K  W.,  (now 
Mrs.  Y.,  I  believe,)  and  sent  with  a  present 
of  a  pair  of  blue  mixed  woollen  stockings, 
to  her  cousin,  Judge  W.,  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage. 

Taot  Fshalx  Sbuinart.  Dec  10,  1829. 

Dear  C&usin: — Herewith  you  will  receive 
a  present  of  a  pair  of  woollen  stockings,  knit 
hy  my  own  hands;  and  be  assured,  dear  cou« 
sin,  tnat  my  friendship  for  you  is  as  warm  as 
the  material,  active  as  the  finger  work,  and 
generous  as  the  donation. 

But  I  consider  this  present  as  peculiarly 
appropriate  on  the  occasion  of  vour  marriage. 
You  will  remark,  in  the  first  place,*that  there 
are  two  individuals  united  in  one  pair,  who 
are  to  walk  side  by  side,  guarding  against 
coldness,  and  giving  comfort  as  lon^  as  they 
last.  The  thread  of  their  texture  is  mixed, 
and  so,  alas,  is  the  thread  of  life.  In  these, 
however,  the  while  is  made  to  predominate, 
expressing  my  desire  and  confidence  that  thus 
it  will  be  with  the  color  of  your  existence.—* 
No  Hack  is  used,  for  I  believe  your  lives  will 
be  wholly  free  from  ilie  black  passions  of 
wrath  and  jealousy.  The  darkest  color  here 
is  b/ue,  which  is  excellent,  where  we  do  not 
make  it  too  blue. 

Other  appropriate  thoughts  rise  to  my 
mind   in  regarding   these   stockings.     The 


most  indifferent  subjects,  when  viewed  by 
the  mind  in  a  suitable  frame,  may  furnish  in- 
structive inferences.    As  saith  the  poet, 

'*  The  iron  dogs,  the  peel  and  tongs. 
The  bellows  that  have  leathern  lungs. 
The  firewood,  ashes,  and  the  smoke. 
Do  all  to  righteousness  provoke." 

But  to  the  subject.  You  will  perceive  the 
legs  of  these  stockings  (by  whicb-I  suppose 
courtships  to  be  represented)  are  seamed^  and 
by  means  of  seaming  were  drawn  into  a  snarl, 
but  aAerwards  comes  a  lime  when  the  whole 
is  made  plain,  and  continues  so  to  the  end  and 
final  toeing  off.  By  this,  I  wish  to  take  oo- 
occasion  to  congratulate  you  thst  you  are  now 
through  with  seeming  and  have  come  to 
plain  reality.  Again,  as  the  whole  of  thefee 
comely  stockings  were  not  made  at  once,  bat 
by  the  addition  of  one  little  stitch  after  ano- 
ther, put  in  with  skill  and  discretion,  until 
the  whole  presents  the  fair  and  equal  piece 
of  work  which  you  see ;  so,  life  does  not 
consist  of  one  gr^t  action,  bat  millions  of 
little  ones  combined :  and  so  niay  it  be  with 
your  lives,  no  stitch  dropped  when  duties  are 
to  be  performed ;  no  vndening  made,  where 
bad  principles  are  to  be  reproved,  or  economy 
is  to  be  preserved  ;  neither  seeming  nor  nar^ 
rowing  where  truth  and  generosity  are  in 
question ;  thus  everv  stitch  df  life  made  right 
and  set  in  the  right  place,  none  either  too 
large  or  too  small,  too  ti^ht  or  too  looee;  thos 
may  you  keep  on  your  smooth  and  even 
course,  making  existence  one  fair  and  consist* 
ent  piece,  until,  together  having  passed  the 
hseU  you  come  to  the  very  toe  of  life ;  and 
here  in  the  final  narrowing  o/f,  and  dropping 
the  ooil  of  this  emblematical  pair  of  compan- 
ions, and  comforting  associates,  nothing  ap- 
pears but  white,  the  token  of  innocence  and 
peace,  of  purity  and  light.  May  you,  like 
these  stockinffs,  the  final  stitch  being  dropped, 
and  the  work  completed,  go  together  from 
the  place  where  yoa  were  formed,  to  a  hap- 
pier state  of  existence— a  present  from  earth 
to  Heaven. 

Hoping  that  these  stockings  and  admoni- 
tions may  meet  a  cordial  reception,  I  remain 
in  the  true  (due  friendship,  «eemly  yet  with- 
out seemng. 

Yours  from  top  to  toe,         E.  W. 


Rhode  It/ancf.— This  State  was  settled  in 
1636,  by  English  from  Massachusetts;  ac* 
ceded  to  the  Union  in  May,  1790 ;  capitals, 
Providence  and  Newport.  By  the  constitu- 
tion recently  adopted,  the  qualifications  for 
voting  may  be  stated,  omitting  details,  to  be 
a  freehold  possession  worth  9134 ;  or  if  in 
reversion,  renting  for  97,  together  with  a 
Year's  residence  in  the  State,  and  six  months 
10  the  town;  or,  if  no  freehold,  then  two 
years'  residence  in  the  State  and  six  months 
in  the  town,  and  paymoai  of  a  dollar  of  tax, 
or  militia  service  ii;  stead.  Area,  1,363  square 
miles.    Population  \n  1840,  108,830. 
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Thare  are  Mreral  speciea  of  this  singular 
•Dd  Rwkward-looking  insect  MoufTet 
tolls  us,  that  «  they  are  called  mBntes,  thai 
is,  fartun»4ellers ;  either  because  hy  their 
coming  they  do  show  the  spring  to  he  at 
hand,  so  Anacreon,  the  poet,  sang  or  else 
they  foietoll  death  or  famine,  as  C»lius,  the 
scholiast  of  Theocrittm,  writes  ;  or,  lastly, 
because  it  always  holds  up  its  forefeet  like 
hands,  praying,  as  it  were,  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  diTiners,  who,  in  that  gesture, 
did  pour  out  their  supplicaliona  to  their 
gods.  So  divine  a  creature  is  this  esteemed, 
that  if  a  childe  aske  the  way  to  such  a  plaoe, 
iiw  will  stretch  out  one  of  her  feel,  and 
seldom  or  never  misse.  As  she  resembleth 
these  diviners  in  the  elevation  of  her  bands, 
so,  also,  in  likeness  of  motioD,  for  they  do 
not  sport  themselves  as  others  do,  nor  leap, 
nor  play,  but  walking  softly,  she  returns 
her  modestly,  and  showes  forth  a  kind  of 
mature  gravity." 

This  tribe  of  insects,  says  a  popular 
writer,  which  is  scientifically  termed  Man- 
ttM,  is  peculiar  for  the  eggs  being  imbed- 
ded by  the  female  in  a  case  of  raaKer  of  the 
consistence  of  fine  parchment,  of  an  orange 
color,  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  i«  greatest 
diamster.  This  mass  is  usually  fixed  to 
the  stalk  of  some  plant.  As  soon  as  one 
had  succeeded  in  freeing  itself  from  the 
«gg,  it  ran  off  with  the  agility  of  an  ant ; 
the  color,  general  form  and  size  of  which, 
It  had  a  no  less  strict  resemblance  to  than 
to  iu  nnnbleness. 

R<E9el,  determining  to  study  their  habiis, 
enclosed  the  young  mantes  in  a  glass  ves- 
sel, but  this  contecment  appeared  to  be 
axceseively  irksome  ;  the  inaecls,  according- 
ly, made  every  attempt  to  escape  from  their 
prison.  While  the  inaecla  ran  about  the 
glass,  RtBstel  remarked  that  they  frequently 
came  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  that 


when  this  was  the  caae  a  battle  ensned,  and  < 
the  victor,  even  at  their  lender  age,  always  ' 
devoured  its  vanquished  brother.  Although  i 
RcEsel  was  aware  of  the  carnivorous  pro-  ' 
pensilies  of  this  tribe  of  insects,  he  did  not  < 
imagine  that  these  would  be  exercised  on  \ 
[heir  own  kind ;  and,  thinking  that  so  i 
natural  a  proceeding  could  only  have  been  | 
oocasitmed  hy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  the  i 
obaarver  then  supplied  the  imprisoned  man- 
tes with  ants  for  food.  I  had  no  socmer  i 
done  so,  says  Rcssel,  than  I  perceived  my 
error;  my  young  insects  fled  before  the  i 
ants  like  sheep  from  wolves.  The  whole  \ 
community  was  in  great  commotion,  and  I  i 
soon  saw  the  ants,  whioh  I  had  intended  \ 
to  be  eaten,  (ailing  on,  killing,  and  eating  i 
the  mantca  ' 

The  same  observer,  having  put  two  into  ' 

a  glass  case,  and  taken  the  precaution  of  ', 

salis^ing  their  hunger,  saw,  nevertheless,  ' 

that  tneir  cruelty  was  not  surpassed  by  that  | 

of  the  spider.     No  socner  did  the  two  in-  ' 

sectn  aspy  each  other,  than  both  remained  ', 

stiff  and  motionleas,  fixing  theb  eyea   oa  ' 

each  other.     In  this  condition  they  con>  \ 

tinned  a  long  time,  when  the  whole  frame  ' 

of  each  became  violently  agitated  ;  the  neck  [ 

n-as  stretched  out,  the  wings  expanded  and  * 

fluttered,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  and  tail  < 

were  moved  with  great  agitation.     They  J 

rushed  towards  each  other  with  the  utmost  < 
fiiry,  and  hewed  away  with  their  sharp, 
sabre-like  forefeet,  to  use  ttoesel's  expression, 
like  a  couple  of  infuriated  huzare. 

Barrow  hai  remarked,  (hat  the  Chinese  \ 

take  advantage  of  the  pugnacity  of  these  '. 

insects,  and  keep  them  separate,  in  bamboo  \ 
cages,  for  fighting,  as  some  do  game-cocks. 
He  mentioned,  that  ihey  attack  each  other 

with  such  ferocity,  as  seldom  to  quit  their  \ 

hold  without  brin^g  away,  at  the  aame  < 
time,  a  limb  of  their  antagtmist. 
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•^HE    FOX  OAKS   AT   FLUSHING. 


ThcH  two  old  and  noble  oak  trees  stood 
tide  bf  aide  throogh  a  tuccession  of  yeirt,  ia 
the  neighboring  beautiful  village  til  Fliuh- 
ing,  ODtil  one  of  them  wu  pnwtrated  b;  a 
radtat  Btorm.  Among  ihe  Tarions  regetable 
beaniies  of  that  place,  which  the  celebrated 
Linneean  Garden  has  rendered  celebrated,  none 
offered  such  moral  aieociatioDi  aa  the  twin 
giaotoake:  for  tradition  pointed  at  the  epot 
•haded  br  tbeir  deep  foliage,  ae  one  of  the 
pieces  trbere  the  celebrated  Qeorge  Poi  cot 
lecied  some  of  hie  hearers  in  1ST3,  and  de- 
liTered  aereral  of  ihote  ditcoureea,  which 
produced  Biroog  and  lasting  impressions  on 
■he  minds  of  many  of-  onr  predecessors,  in 
iheirearif  aod  more  simple  daya. 

S«Teral  jrears  ago,  while  both  those  vener- 
sUe  trees  remained,  a  French  artist  visited 
the  spot,  and  made  a  drawing  of  them,  which 
was  afterwards  published  in  France,  with  a 
dcKriplioD,  accompanied  by  similar  represen- 
istions  and  notices  of  several  other  trees  in 
different  parts  uf  the  United  States,  djsiia- 
gaisbed  by  'heir  historical  associations.     Our 

rngraving  has  been  copied  from  that,  and 
[  wai  designed  for  a  large  work  on  fUneriean 


forest  irees,  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Brown,  now  pre- 
paring,  for  the  press  of  Messrs.  Harper,  a 
book  which  we  can  confidently  and  warmly 
recommend  before  hand  to  our  readers,  from  i 
our  personal  scquaiatance  with  the  sciencei 
taste  aod  failhfnl  resaarcfaea  of  the  author. 

There  is  a  peculiar  impression  made  upon    | 
the  mind  by  the  sight  of  a  la^e  and  aged    ' 
tree,  atandiag  in  full  vigor,  covered   with 
folfage,  and  extending  its  branches  far  aloft 
in  the    ir.    No  language  we  baUeve  can  do    ' 
full  justice  to  the  feelings  which  it  can  raise    ' 
in   the   heart,  or  to    the  lofy   and   solemn 
thooghis  which  it  can  excite  in  the  mind. 
From  our  earliest  childhood  to  our  last  yeara 
we  cannot  lemain  indifferent  to  the  appear- 
aoee  of  so  grand  and  beautiful  an  otgect ; 
and  so  salutary  are  the  impressions  it  con- 
veys, that  a  naste  for  woodland  scenes  may 
be  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  import* 
ant  to  b«  cultivated  in  petstms  of  all  elasaes 
and  conditions  in  life.     Happily  many  ano- 
ciations,  from  early  times,  are  connected  tvith 
the  oak.     Under  the  shade  of  It  Abraham 
had  pitched  his  tent  on  the  plain  ot  Bfamre, 
and  there  he  "  entertained  angels  unawares." 
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In  England,  of  the  twenty-fire  sneciet  of 
trees  most  in  Qse»  the  oak  **  stands  in  the 
front  rank."  It  rises  there  with  a  straight 
trunk  to  the  height  of  40,  50,  or  60  feet,  when 
the  branches  strike  out,  nearly  at  right 
angles.  The  leares  are  deeply  lobed  in  most 
Tarieties,  and  clustered  in  bunches,  amonff 
which  the  wind  produces  an  agitation,  with 
a  low,  murmuring  sound,  favorable  to  medi- 
tation, and  well  accordant  with  the  venerable 
aspect  of  the  tree.  No  tongue  can  describe 
the  appearance  of  the  numerous  oaks  in  the 
old  London  Parks  and  Windsor  Forest.  On 
our  first  visit  to  the  former,  in  our  youth, 
they  made  impressions  not  to  be  effaced. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  says  he  has 
counted  between  300  and  400  circles  in  the 
trunk  of  an  oak,  which  indicated  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  its  tfge.  The  King's  Oak, 
in  Denninffton  Park,  was  50  feet  to  the  first 
limb  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  when 
squared  for  sale,  measured  five  feet  across. 
One  in  Shropshire  was  9  feet  through,  and 
the  branches  extended  150  feet  in  diameter. 
One  in  Norbury  measures  45  feet  around ; 
and  when  felled,  two  men  on  horseback  could 
not  see  each  other  over  the  trunk.  An  oak 
in  Gloucestershire  was  54  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence near  the  ground,  and  a  hollow  within 
was  16  feet  in  diameter.  In  Derbyshire  was 
another  hollow  one,  68  feet  round  outside, 
and  an  ale-house  was  kept  within,  16  feet 
long  and  20  high.  The  celebrated  oaks  of 
King  Alfred  and  Charles  Ski.  have  long  since 
perished. 

The  oak  is  a  tree  of  no  less  importance 
and  interest  in  our  country  than  elsewhere ; 
and,  although  the  superior  value  of  the  white 
and  some  other  varieties,  have  caused  a 
scarcity  of  them  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
Union  where  they  once  abounded,  we  need 
but  travel  to  Michigan  and  Illinois,  to  see 
them  in  great  numbers,  and  in  pristine  size 
and  majesty.  In  the  latter  state,  says  a 
friend,  who  has  made  the  scenery  of  that  re- 
gion a  particular  study,  the  trees  are  chiefly 
round  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  which  flow 
through  ravines,  from  one  to  three  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  vast  level  prai- 
rie. Some  of  the  oaks  are  found  scattered 
over  that  extensive  plain,  in  the  proportions 
of  one,  two,  five,  or  more,  to  the  acre :  but 
in  the  deep  cuts  opened  by  the  rivers,  they 
abound  in  groves  and  woods,  and  there  I 
have  often  spent  hours  rapt  in  admiration  of 
their  venerable  forms,  beneath  their  solemn 
shadows,  which  have  been  deepening  for 
centuries,  and  seem  likely  to  remain,  if  left 
undisturbed  by  man,  for  ceDturies  to  come. 
What  a  noble  product  of  vegetation  is  a  gi- 
gantic oak  1  Yet  how  interesting  is  it  to  re- 
collect that  its  germ  was  once  enclosed  in 
an  acorn!  Many  of  the  patriarchs  of  our 
most  noble  forests  probably  had  their  places 
assigned  by  the  freaks  of  the  squirrels ;  and 
thousands  of  future  ones  may  be  planted  for 
the  enjoyment  and  use  of  our  successors  by 
•be  men,  nay  even  by  the  children  of  the  pre- 


sent day.  We  would  sav  to  every  parent : 
see  that  each  of  your  children  plants  at  least 
one  tree,  and  remind  him  from  time  to  time, 
that  he  has  thus  done  one  laudable  deed, 
which  he  may  ever  look  upon  with  satisfac- 
tion. While  there  are  acorns  in  our  reach, 
and  a  spot  of- unoccupied  land  is  left  around, 
indeed,  why  should  any  of  us  ever  indulge 
the  painful  idea,  that  we  are  useless  beings, 
and  nave  no  opportunity  to  do  good  ? 

We  have  many  trees,  in  different  parts  of 
our  country,  in  some  way  or  other  connected 
with  important  events  in  history,  or  with 
distinguished  inen.  Some  of  these  we  d^ 
si^n  to  notice  in  future  numbers  of  our  mag- 
azine, having  been,  for  many  years,  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  subject,  and  having 
taken  pains  to  procure  facts,  drawings  and 
descriptions,  in  the  course  of  our  readmg, 
travels  and  intercourse  with  many  persons 
of  intelligence,  observation,  study,  and 
taste.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  invite 
oar  readers  to  lend  us  their  aid.  Many  of 
them,  doubtless,  may  have  it  in  their  power 
to  furnish  something  about  some  distinguish- 
ed tree,  whicfi  will  be  valued  by  ouroelves 
and  others. 

In  early  childhood,  the  celebrated  Charter 
Oak  of  Connecticut  arrested  our  attention,  and 
excited  that  reverence  with  which  it  is  still 
regarded  ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  have  the 
gratification  of  introducmg  this  noble  old 
friend  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  distant 
readers.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  such  a 
tree,  which  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
spared  by  the  axe,  on  account  of  its  size  and 
age,  at  the  time  when  the  original  forest 
around  it  was  cut  down,  should  afterwards 
have  served  as  a  repository  for  the  Charter 
of  the  Colony,  after  it  had  fallen  into  the 
possession  of  Sir  Edmimd  Andross,  the  com* 
missioner  of  King  Charles  2d.,  and  yet  sur^ 
vive  at  the  present  day,  m  full  strength  and 
vigor. 

It  is  gratifymg  to  find,  that  what  we  have 
said  and  done  in  relation  to  trees,  has  met  the 
approbation  of  friends  and  strangers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Union.  We  can  assure 
those  who  have  addressed  us  with  expres- 
sions of  encouragement,  that  their  kind  words 
are  not  lost ;  and  we  hope  to  aid  them  still 
farther,  and  in  different  ways,  if  we  find  that 
their  interest  and  exertions  in  our  favor  are 
continued.  We  anticipate  the  pleasure  not 
only  of  contributing  to  the  embellishment  of 
many  private  and  public  grounds,  in  near 
and  distant  villages  of  our  country,  with  or- 
namental and  useful  trees,  but  of  adding  for  ^ 
the  coming  spring,  a  few  new  flowers  to  the  - 
gardens,  and  a  few  new  seeds  to  the  farm. 


NewHampghire. — This  state  was  settled  in 
1623  by  English;  acceeded  to  the  Union, 
June,  1788;  capital.  Concord.  Every  male 
citizen  of  21  years  of  age,  except  paupers, 
has  the  right  to  vote.  Area,  9,2S0  square  . 
miles.    Population  in  1840, 284,574.  ) 
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CAHrilTE  SAGACITY. 

A  House  and  a  Family  ofjawr  Children 
saved  by  a  Dog. — Mr.  Solon  £.  Betts,  of 
Sansfield,  (Ms.)  being  about  to  go  out  for 
an  evening  visit  on  New  Year's  night,  di- 
rected his  eldest  boy,  a  lad  of  some  ten 
years  of  age,  to  put  wood  into  the  stove 
and  to  have  a  good  fire  when  he  and  the 
other  children  went  to  bed,  and  to  have  the 
kindlings  ready  for  the  morning  fire.  The 
boy  did  so,  but  put  the  kindlings  under  the 
baker^  so  that  the  fire  communicated  to 
them  from  the  stove.  When  the  fire  com- 
municated  to  the  kindlings,  the  children 
had  all  gone  to  their  bed,  in  the  eham- 
ber,  bat  there  was  a  faithful  watchman 
left  below.  Mr.  B.  had  an  intelligent 
spaniel,  whidi  seeing  the  fire  communi- 
cate to  the  wood  and  from  that  to  the  floor, 
mounted  up  stairs  to  give  the  alarm,  but  find, 
ing  that  he  could  not  make  the  boys  under- 
stand him,  he  laid  himself  down  on  one  of 
their  beds  for  a  few  minutes.  As  if  aware 
of-  the  increasing  danger,  he  soon  returned 
to  the  fire  however,  then  to  the  bed  again, 
and  on  his  third  visit  to  the  chamber,  he  suc- 
ceeded by  his  barking  and  howling  in  awa- 
king the  boySy  all  of  whom  had  fiillen  asleep 
in  the  mean  time.  The  smoke  soon  con. 
vinced  them  that  the  house  was  on  fire ; 
and  when  they  entered  the  room  below, 
where  the  fire  was  spreading,  they  founa 
the  faithful  sentinel  ai  his  duty,  striving  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames  with  all 
his  eneri^ies,  and  scattering  the  burning 
brands  with  his  teeth  apd  paws  in  every  di- 
rection about  the  floor,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  if  he  could  not  procure  water,  this  was 
his  last  resort  to  save  the  house.  It  seemed 
that  he  had  been  doing  the  same  before  he 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  boys.  The  fire 
burnt  a  large  hole  through  the  floor  before 
the  boys  succeeded  in  extinguishing  it—- 
Springfield,  {Mass,)  Post, 

A  Worthy  Example, — One  of  those  grati* 
fying  exemplifications  of  a  hi^h-souled  sense 
of  hoDor,  and  hoaesly  lookmg  btjyond  the 
statute-book  for  its  standard  oi  right,  which 
occasionally  illuminate  the  darkness  of  this 
work-day  world,  occurred  in  this  city  on 
Friday  last,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in 
chronicling  it.  On  that  day,  an  elderly 
genileman,  a  stranger,  called  at  one  of  our 
Banks,  and  aOer  introducing  himself  to  the 
Directors  and  the  other  officers,  made  known 
the  object  of  his  visit.  It  seems  that  about 
twenty  years  ago,  in  1827,  he  was  an  en* 
dorser,  merely,  on  a  note,  the  parties  to 
which  failed  at  that  time,  and  after  paying 


to  their  creditors  a  dividend  of  sgveniy^ut 
per  cent.,  received  a  full  discharge  from  all 
claims.  The  present  Board  of  Directors 
were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  gentle- 
man or  the  transaction,  and  were  obliged  to 
seek  a  knowledge  of  it  in  the  books  and  pa- 
pers of  the  Bank— the  endorser  insisting 
upon  paying  the  balance  of  the  debt,  which 
he  did,  (notwithstanding  the  discharge,)  to 
the  amount  of  about  91450. 

The  gentleman,  whose  name  ought  not  to 
be  conceale>i,  was  John  Williams,  of  Bos* 
ton,  and  we  believe  this  is  not  the  onlytrans- 
action  of  the  kind  with  which  he  has  been 
connected.  He  needs  no  title  but  his  simple 
name. — Salem  Registerp 

Duellings—A  death  blow  to  this  practice 
has  been  struck  in  Alabama.  A  Mr.  Miles 
Ivey,  conceiving  that  he  had  a  cause  of  quar- 
rel with  the  member  of  the  Legislature  from 
Barbour  county,  challenged  him  to  fight,  and 
now  finds  himself  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary. 

Re-aopearance  of  a  Come/.— Biela's  Comet 
was  observed  at  the  Hydrogiaphioal  office, 
Washington,  on  Monday  night.  Its  place 
was  in  the  southwest,  and  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon, 
presents,  through  the  telescope,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  faint  planetary  neboLa  3'  or  3'  in 
diameter. 

The  period  of  this  comet  is  6|  years.  It 
IS  the  same  which  created  such  alarm  among 
the  French  in  1832,  lest  it  should  come  in 
collision  with  the  earth. 


The  Revolutionary  Army. — It  is  pleasant 
to  revive  associations  connected  with  the  re- 
volution, and  whatever  has  relation  to  that 
memorable  event  becomes  of  interest.  A 
friend  who  has  been  searching  among  some 
old  family  records,  glanced  upon  thefollow- 
ing  statement  of  the  force  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  matter  of  record  and  inter- 
est, we  subjoin  it :— I/.  5.  Gaz. 

State  of  thb  U.  S.  Army  m  Juiib  177a 
Rank  and  file  Infantry,   11,330 
Artillery,    1,281 
Cavalary.      506 


The  Akmt  of  the 

Colonels, 

Lt.  Colonels, 

Majors, 

Captains, 

First  Lieutenants, 

Second       do. 

Ensigns, 

Chaplains, 

Adjutants, 

Paymasters, 

Quarter  Master, 


13,117 

UHiTEn  States,  Sept.  1778. 

51  Surgeons,              09 

43  Surgeons'  Mates,  50 

48  Sergeant  Majors,  68 

311  Q.  Mas.  Sergts.    65 

314  Drum  Majors,       61 

269  FifeMfljors,         46 

117  Sergeanu,        1,705 

11  Drum.  &  Fifcfs,  997 

C2  Rank  &  file,  30,134 

61  Artillery,  1,444 

62  Cavalry,  650 


Total, 


36,708 
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NAPOIiBOW  BOVAPARTE. 

[Continued  from  Vol.  II.,  p  19. 

Napoleoo  wa»  bom  at  Ajacdo,  in  Corsica, 
on  the  I5th  of  August,  1769,  and  early  entered 
the  military  school  of  Brienne.  Theie  he 
engaged,  with  all  the  ardor  of  boyhood,  in  the 
exercises  and  studies  which  form,  as  it  were, 
the  alphabet  of  war ;  being  attracted  as  thou- 
sands of  children  hare  been,  first  by  its  mu- 
sic and  tinsel,  and  then  by  that  pride,  love  ot 
power  and  lawlessness  which  are  naturally 
planted  deep  in  every  hearu 

We  may  conjecture  how  much  of  that 
salutary  discipline  he  learned,  for  which  such 
institutions  are  sometimes  praised.  It  is  re* 
lated,  that,  in  order  to  gain  a  license  to  leare 
the  ground  on  a  festival  day,  when  the  pupils 
had  been  ordered  to  remain  at  home,  he  blew 
up  one  of  the  walls  with'  gunpowder,  and 
ran  away  to  join  the  sports  in  the  public 
square.  If  he  had  had  the  blessing  to  be  subject 
to  good  old-fashioned  American  family  disci- 
pline  for  such  a  high-handed  offence,  he  might 
perhaps  have  never  dreamed  of  reducing  all 
Europe  to  his  own  single  will,  which  then 
gained  cme  of  iu  dangerous  triumphs :  but 
our  principles,  views,  or  objects  oi  education 
did  not  prevail  in  the  military  schools  of  Eu- 
rope, nor  in  the  household  of  Madame  Jose- 
phine Bonaparte ! 

He  was  made  a  second  lieutenant  at  six- 
teen, and  joined  the  regiment  of  Lafere  at 
Valence.  He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy 
four  years  alter ;  and  in  1793  commanded  the 
artillery  at  the  siege  of  the  British  troops  in 
Toulon,  where  he  first  distinguished  himself 
by  directing  the  cannon  with  great  military 
science  and  skill  The  next  year  he  was 
commandant  of  the  army  in  Italy ;  and,  for 
his  services,  was  made  general  of  infantry  in 
1795.  That  same  year  he  suppressed  an  in- 
surrection of  the  people  in  Paris. 

He  was  only  26  when  he  took  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  gained  four  victo- 
ries over  the  Austrians  in  the  northern  part 
of  that  country,  and  soon  got  the  control  of 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  so  that  the  peace 
of  Campo  Fomio  was  concluded  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

In  1798  he  sailed  for  Alexandria,  capturing 
Malta  on  the  way ;  and  after  gaining  posses- 
sion of  Egypt,  and  all  Syria,  except  Acre,  his 
army  was  expelled  by  the  British  after  the 
reduction  of  his  fleet  off  the  Nile. 


> 
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In  1799  a  revolution  was  made  in  Paris, 
and  Napoleon  was  proclaimed  first  Coosul  of 
France.  In  1800  he  marched  another  army 
into  Italy,  gained  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and 
again  took  possession  of  the  country.  He 
was  elected  Consul  for  life  in  1802 ;  and,  in 
1804  (December  2nd)  sent  for  the  Pope  to 
crown  him  Emperor  of  France,  but,  -aaatching 
the  crown  from  his  hand,  placed  it  upon  liia 
own  head,  assuming  the  title  of  Napoleoo 
First  He  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  ia 
March,  1805,  in  the  city  of  Milan. 

During  the  first  part  of  his  careery  Bona<- 
parte  excited  the  hopes  of  nations,  with  pro- 
mises of  freedom  and  happiness,  whieh  they 
did  not  enjoy  under  their  monarcha.  Bol 
they  soon  found  their  mistake,  and  discoyered 
that  he  was  ambitious,  and  seeking  only  to 
extend  and  establish  his  own  power.  There 
was  many  a  point  in  his  history,  where  he 
might  have  stopped,  and  resigned  to  the 
French,  the  Italians  and  other  nations  the 
right  to  form  governments  for  themselves, 
and  to  pursue  their  own  way  to  happiness. 
He  would  then  have  enjoyed  a  well-founded 
and  lasting  fame,  and  id*!  aa  example  of  Hi^ 
most  glorious  kind  to  all  succeeding  genera- 
ions.  Whatever  the  results  might  have  been, 
he  could  not  have  been  held  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  nations  left  to  their  own  will. 
There  was  one  man  who  would  have  acted 
thus ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  equal 
confidence  of  any  other. — Unhappily  Napo-  < 
leou  was  not  a  Washington* 

When  the  people  of  Europe  had  become 
convinced  that  their  conqueror  was  not  their 
friend,  they  encouraged  their  sovereigns  to 
join  aginst  him:  but  a  long  and  bloody  con- 
flict lay  before  them.  His  officers  and  sol- 
diers, like  himselC  now  felt  their  own  inter- 
ests identified  with  conquest ;  and  multitudes 
of  the  enthusiastic  among  the  people,  the 
corrupt,  ignorant  and  deceived  as  well  as 
those  most  opposed  to  the  old  systems  of 
governments  still  adhered  to  him.  In  1805  a 
new  confederacy  was  formed  against  him,  to 
oppose  which  he  invaded  Germany , took  30,000 
prisoners  at  Ulm,  entered  Vienna  in  Novem- 
ber, gained  the  victory  of  Ausierlitz,  Dec.  2d, 
over  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
concluded  peace  with  the  latter,  created  the 
electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtembur^  kings, 
and  his  elder  brother,  Joseph,  Kiug  of  Naples.  ^ 
He  invaded  Prussia,  Oct.,  1806 ;  and  on  the  i 
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3d  gained  the  Tictory  of  Jena,  with  the  con- 
quest of  Prussia  and  Germany. 

His  famous  Berlin  Decree  was  published 
Not.  20th,  excluding  British  trade  from  the 
continent,  under  which  many  American  ships 
were  afterwards  seized,  which  were  not  paid 
for  until  within  a  few  years.  He  defeated 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Eglan  and  Fried- 
land,  in  June,  1807 ;  after  which  he  made  tho 
treaty  of  Tilsit.  In  Norember  he  drove  the 
King  of  Portugal  to  Brazil  by  conquering  his 
kingdom.  Dec.  1st  he  made  his  younger 
brother,  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia.  In 
1806,  May  5th,  Charles  the  4th  of  Spain 
gave  up  his  claim  to  his  crown ;  and  Napo- 
leon's brother  Joseph  was  proclaimed  in  his 
place,  on  the  6th  of  June.  Napoleon  and  the 
emperor  of  Russia  proposed  peace  with  En- 
gland in  September,  which  was  refused.  In 
October  his  armies  in  Spain  drove  the  British 
forces  to  Corunna,  and  carried  the  new  king 
to  the  capital  to  be  crowned. 

But  the  Austrian  armies  taking  a  threaten- 
ing attitude,  Bonaparte  returned  from  Spain, 
to  o|^ose  them,  and  gained  the  victories  of 
Abensburg,  Eckmuhl  &  Ratisbon. 

Thus  the  great  cooqueror  had  gone  on, 
from  one  victory  to  another,  until  he  had  re- 
duced to  his  control  almost  all  Europe* 
Doubtless  he  felt  as  confident  in  his  own 
abitilieB  as  thousands  of  other  men  did,  even 
in  our  country;  but  nothing  is  more  true, 
than  that  he  would  have  been  powerless, 
if  the  people  of  France  and  Europe  had 
been  such  men  as  they  should  have  been. 
All  the  talents  and  natural  superior  genius 
in  the  world,  (if  there  be  such  a  thing,) 
would  have  availed  him  nothing,  unless 
there  had  been,  as  there  was,  a  vast  pre- 
dominance of  vice,  corruption  and  irreligion 
existing  in  Europe,  prepared  to  sustain  him, 
or  if  he  had  not  used  a  course  of  various 
deceptions,  and  thus  imposed  upon  many  of 
the  virtuous  and  patriotic,  but  too  credulous 
of  the  people. 

{To  he  continued.) 


«  The  Musical  A.  B.  CJ'—hy  E.  Ivb»— 
is  a  neat  little  work,  just  published,  design- 
ed for  thorough  instruction  of  children 
in  the  science  and  art  of  vocal  music.  The 
lessons  are  excellent  and  numerous,  and 
secure  more  elementary  practice  than  is 
usually  given  in  schools.  There  is  also  a 
collection  of  hymns,  songs,  &c.,  partly  ori* 
gioal,  which  furnishes  a  conveaient  and 


valuable  addition.  We  would  urge  parents 
and  teachers  to  pay  due  attention  to  sing- 
ing. They  may  make  it  a  most  powerful 
assistant  in  the  discipline  and  itistruction  of 
the  family  and  the  school ;  and  a  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence will  enable  them  to  use  such  a  work 
as  this  with  success.  A  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done,  before  our  children  will  have 
that  musical  education  which  is  demanded: 
or  rather  the 'beginning  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  made. 


War  IK  TBx  CBTENNB8.^In  the  last 
number  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review 
is  an  article  upon  the  ^'  war  in  the  Ceven- 
nes,"  which  followed  the  revocation  of  the 
£dict  of  Nantes.  Ignorant  friends,  or 
secret  enemies  of  the  truth  occasionally 
publish  falsehoods,  or  misrepresentations^ 
like  the  following. 

One  day,  Cavalier  (a  Pit>te8tant  leader) 
stopped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ledignan, 
six  mules  laden  with  wines  of  Oalvisson, 
intended  for  the  table  of  Marshal  Montre- 
vel  (a  Catholic  ffeneiai  officer.)  He  re- 
tained the  animals,  aJMi  sent  on  the  mn> 
leteers  with  a  Qote,  in  which  he  informed 
the  Marshall  that  the  Camis-ads  (a  niok- 
name  of  the  Protestants)  were  going  to 
drink  his  wine  to  his  health  and  that  of  his 
friends ;  a  ceremony  which  they  duly  per- 
formed. Upon  another  occasion,  Cavalier, 
quartered  at  the  deserted  mansion  at  Fau, 
carried  off  four  mules  laden  with  sucking 
pigs,  hares,  turkeys,  fowls,  and  bottles  of 
excellent  wine.  At  the  same  time  one  of 
his  parties  brought  in  a  capture  of  a  very 
different  kind,  but  no  less  precious ;  a  Je- 
suit, one  of  the  missionaries  who  were 
preaching  a  crusade  against  the  '^  Children 
of  GU)d."  After  having  destroyed  his  es- 
cort, they  carried  him  in,  to  be  presented 
before  Cavalier  and  the  council  of  the  pro- 
phets, in  order  that  the  desolation  of  Lan- 
guedoc  might  be  avenged  upon  him.  But, 
like  hungry  men,  they  shut  him  up  in  the 
vaults  of  the  castle,  and  busied  themselves, 
in  the  first  place,  in  preparing  their  repast, 
keeping  their  victim  for  the  dessert.  In 
the  middle  of  itie  feast,  the  men,  in  a  trans- 
port of  cruel  joviality  sent  for  the  prisoners 
in  order  to  to  amuse  themselves  with  his 
alarms.  The  Jesuit,  who  was  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  death,  was  astonished 
when  they  invited  him  to  place  himself  at 
a  table  and  presented  to  him  a  roasted  pig, 
stuffed,  and  as  yet  untouched.  His  joy, 
however  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  exe- 
cutioner, or,  as  he  was  officially  styled,  the 
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«<  exterminator^"  placed  himself  near  him, 
and,  raising  his  large  cutlass,  said  to  him, 
**  Eat,  Either,  take  the  best  piece ;  but  be 
assured  that  whatever  member  you  cut,  the 
corresponding  member  of  your  own  person 
shall  be  carved  likewise."  '*  I  am  not  hun- 
giy,"  mournfully  replied  ihe  Jesuit  "  No 
matter,"  said  the  Camis-ards,  <^eat  you 
must,  and  that  instantly."  The  unhappy 
priest  turned  his  pig  over  and  over,  looked 
at  his  hosts,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and 
sighed.  <<  Make  haste  1"  cried  the  exter- 
mmator  in  a  terrible  voice,  brandishing  his 
weapon.  The  ffood  father  was  compelled 
to  resign  himself  to  his  fate  ;  and,  making 
a  desperate  effort,  he  contrived  to  suck  out 
the  stufiing  without  cutting  the  pig.  The 
Camis-ards,  surprised  and  enchanted  by 
this  ingenious  turn,  uttered  shoiUs  of  laugh- 
ter and  applause.  The  story  was  repeated 
to  Cavalier,  who  was  then  at  table  in  an 
adjoining  chamber.  He  sent  for  the  priso- 
ner  and  gave  him  his  liberty,  saying,  he 
was  really  worthy  to  be  a  Camis-ard,  since 
they  also  lived  only  by  stratagem. 

Tales  like  the  above  are  designed  to 
counteract  the  aocounts  of  the  horrible  re- 
alities of  the  most  inhuman  butcheries 
practised  on  the  v^  persons  who  are  here 
represented  as  taking  the  place,  and  prac- 
tismg  on  the  principles  of  tneir  unrelenting 
enemiea  The  story  was  perhaps  written 
by  a  Jesuit 

PAKENTff  ft  TEACHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Geognpliy  and  History* 

Grbbcb. — What  are  the  boundaries  of 
Greece— the  latitude  and  longitude  ?  What 
country  in  America  is  in  the  same  latitude? 
What  islands  are  there  in  Greece  ?  What 
gulfs  and  bays,  capes  and  promontories, 
ports,  mountains,  rivers,  divisions,  cities? 
Describe  them. 

1.  The  climate  is  generally  very  mild 
and  healthful,  and  the  soil  fertile  in  the  val- 
lies,  so  that  the  country  produces  abundance 
of  grain,  oil,  wine,  and  silks,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent fruits.  The  surface  is  extremely  ir- 
regular, so  that  it  is  difficult  to  travel  many 
miles  in  any  part  without  crossing  moun- 
tains or  winding  through  narrow  defiles. — 
The  shores  are  bold  and  rocky ;  and  the 
face  and  form  of  the  country  have  been  of 
great  use.  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
in  defending  the  inhabitants  from  their  ene- 
mies, and  in  promoting  commerce. 

2.  Greece  was  early  peopled  by  some  of 
the  descendants  of  Japheth  ;  and  the  coun- 
try is  one  of  those  called  in  the  Old  Testa- 


-« 


ment  the  land  of  Javan.  The  arts  of  build- 
ing ships  and  large  houses  and  temples  of 
stone  were  brought  there  in  early  times  by 
colonies  of  Egyptians,  and  letters  bv  the 
Phoenicians  from  Syria.  Those  colonies 
grew  into  powerful  states,  several  of  whicli 
were  republics  for  many  ages,  in  which  the 
people  chose  their  own  rulers,  as  we  do  now. 

(Let  the  parent  or  teacher  ask  questions 
on  these  subjects.) 

WAR  FOR  OREGOir 

It  has  been  su^ested  in  distingaished 
quarters  that  the  Territory  of  Oregon  is 
worthless.  It  has  also  been  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  that  the  territory  eannot  long 
be  governed  either  from  Westminster  or 
Washington ;  but  that  it  will  require  a  sepft- 
rate  government  of  its  own.  If  either  of 
these  assertions  be  true,  a  war,  in  this  age  of 
civilization,  to  determine  the  title  to  Oregon, 
will  be  **  monstrous  "  and  **  impraus  '*  beyond 
any  toager  of  battle  in  history.  The  foliow- 
ing  verses  from  an  ancient  newspaper  will  fi^ 
ly  illustrate  the  folly  of  both  nations  that  en- 
gage in  It. — BoMton  Daily  Adv, 

Clwmft  and  Clod,  two  surly  clowns. 
As  reeling  home  one  night 
From  alehouse,  where  their  sappy  crowns 
They'd  soak'd  in  sad'niog  plight, 
While  all  the  azure  tinted  sky 
Spread  out  its  clear  expanse. 
And  all  the  glittering  train  on  high 
Seem'd  o'er  their  heads  to  dance— 
Quoth  Clump  to  Clod,  **  I  tell  thee  what ! 
**  I  only  wisn  that  I 

As  much  good  pasture  land  had  got 

As  1  can  see  blue  sky." 

And  I,"  quoth  Clod  to  Clump,  *<  should  like 
"  Thy  wish  to  beat  by  far, 
"  And  have,  to  prove  a  wealthier  tyke, 
"  An  ox  for  every  star." 
**  Ah  but,"  says  Clump,  «  to  veed  them^ 
"  What  pasture  could  be  vound  1" 
**  Enough,"  says  Clod,  '<  vor  great  and  small : 
«  rd  veed  them  on  thy  ground." 
« What !   and    without    my    leave  ?"   says  ^ 

Clump, 
«*  Ay,  that  I  would,"  nays  Cloddy. 
Quoth  Clump,  <*then  thee  my  head  shall 

thump, 
"  Or  I  will  bump  thy  body." 
So  to't  they  went,  l>oth  Clump  and  Clod, 
As  fast  as  fist  could  tag. 
Till  both  lay  sprawling  on  the  sod. 
And  scarce  a  fist  could  wag. 
*<  Now    Where's   your   oxen,    Clod  ?"    says 

Clump. 
"  And  where,"  says  Clod,  "  your  ground  ?'* 
Both  sigh'd,  and,  carcase  raised  on  stump. 
In  vain  for  both  looked  round ; 
Then  shaking  hands  they  cursed  all  jars. 
And  all  deceiving  eyes. 
That  looked  for  oxen  in  the  stars. 
And  pasture  from  the  skies. 
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DRBADFUIi  STORM  A  SHIPWRECK* 

On  Saturday  night  and  Sunday,  the  14th 
and  15th  of  February,  a  yerv  violent  snow 
and  wind  storm,  from  E.  N.  E.,  prevailed 
on  the  coast,  which  caused  in  a  few  hours 
the  vn«ck  of  several  vessels  and  the  loss  of 
many  lives. 

The  N.  Orleans  packet  ship  John  Min- 
(nm  struck  on  Squam  Beach,  about  3  on 
Sabbath  morning,  heeled  and  lay  on  her 
side,  with  the  deck  exposed  to  the  waves.— 
The  Captain  sent  five  men  to  shore  with  a 
rope,  but  it  soon  broke :  and  at  10  the  ship 
went  to  pieces,  and  all  the  other  persons 
were  soon  drowned:  viz.,  Captain  Stark, 
his  wife,  daughter  and  son,  with  sailors 
and  passengers,  about  30  in  all.  The  car- 
go was  worth  about  $60,000. 

The  Swedish  barque  Lotty,  with  corn 
and  rice  for  Antwerp,  went  ashore  at  9 
P.  M.,  and  the  captain  and  mate  were 
drowned. 

The  barque  New  Jersey  was  wrecked 
very  near  the  Lotty.  She  was  a  Savannah 
packet. — Crew  saved. 

The  schooner  Register,  from  Newbern, 
was  driven  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the 
Long-Branch  Hotel,  and  lost  one  passenger. 
The  cargo  was  scattered  along  the  shore 
for  three  miles. 

The  schooners  Arkansas  and  Pioneer 
were  thrown  on  Deal  Beach ;  and  the 
schooner  Alabama  on  Squam  Beach. 

There  were  many  disasters  on  other 
parts  of  the  coast.  At  New  Haven,  it  is 
said,  the  saow  fell  deeper  than  it  had  in  six 
years. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

New  Yorky  Jan.  29,  1846. 

Mr.  Dwiort. 

Sir : — The  within  is  a 
piece  of  my  composition  for  which  1  would 
respectfully  ask  a  place  in  your  magazine, 
if  you  tkinK  it  worthy  of  as  much  notice. 

I  trust  the  sentiments  are  correct,  and 
hope  that  my  course  through  life  may  accord 
with  them. 

Respectfully,  your  youn^  friend 
and  well-wisher, 

XI.  C  B« 

Ijet  us  do  Good. 

We  have  a  soul  whose  wel&re  for  eter- 
nity wilt  be  affected  by  our  actions  in  this 
life.  We  should  then  improve,  to  the  best 
of  oar  abilities,  the  time  and  talents  given 
to  us  by  our  Creator,  keeping  in  view  His 
honor  and  glory  and  the  good  of  our  fellow 
beings. 


It  is  &  sad  spectacle  to  behold  men,  en- 
dowed with  noble  faculties,  living  in  the 
world  where  sin  abounds,  without  making 
any  exertions  to  allay  its  blighting  mfluence. 
Suffering  humanity  receives  no  assistance 
from  them.     They 

—"never  raise  their  thoughts  so  high : 
Like  brutes  they  live,  like  brutes  they  die.'* 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  spectacle  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  the  intelligent 
and  well  disposed,  to  see  one  laboring  pa- 
tiently and  zealously  to  dispense  happiness 
among  his  fellow-creatures.  Such  a  one  ia 
acting  the  part  of  a  ratbnal  and  immortal 
being ;  and,  if  actuated  by  right  motives, 
will  receive  an  imperishable  crown.  He 
feels  that  he  has  a  work  to  do,  and  knows 
he  is  not  pursuing  a  shadow,  like  him 
whose  soul  is  wrapped  in  the  things  of  time. 
And,  when  about  to  leave  the  world,  he 
can  look  with  satisfaction  upon  his  past  life, 
and  say,  *'  I  have  not  lived  in  vain.'' 

We  can  all  do  some  good,  with  our  va- 
rious opportunities  and  qualifications,  and 
the  aggregate — how  immense  f  There  are 
various  benevolent  institutions,  such  as  Bi* 
hie.  Tract  and  Missionary  societies,  the 
Sabbath-school,  and  kindred  associations,  in 
the  support  of  which  we  are  serving  Gk)d, 
our  country  and  humanity. 

Let  us  not  fold  our  arms  and  look  with 
complacency  upon  the  wants  of  our  fellow 
mortals,  but  let  us  do  what  good  we  can, 
ere  we  sleep  in  death. 


Yankee  Rovers. — At  the  New  England 
dinner  at  Washington,  on  the  23d  ult. 
Judge  Woodbury  said  :— 

''  At  this  moment  an  emigrant  from  the 
shores  of  the  Winnipiseogee  Lake  in  New 
Hampshire,  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  na- 
vy of  Russia.  Another  from  the  same 
State,  has  manufactured  cannon  for  the 
Sublime  Porte,  in  the  dock  yards  and  ar- 
mories of  Constantinople;  and  within  a 
month  I  parted  with  one  of  her  hardy  and 
intelligent  mechanics,  on  his  way  to  Mex- 
ico, where  he  and  his  fiunilies  have  built 
cotton  manufactories,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  the  capital  of  Monte- 
zuma ;  on  rivers  that  tumble  into  the  Pa- 
cific. Ask,  likewise,  who  established  the 
great  stage  lines  in  that  kingdom,  and  you 
will  ^nd  that  it  was  another  enugrant 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Granite  State, 
and  that  the  carriages  which  now  run  over 
the  ground  where  Cortez  marched  to  vic- 
tory were  built  either  on  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimack  or  the  Hudson." 


"^V^-^w"-. 
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M&.  DwiGHT. — ^I  send  yoa  the  eocloied, 
not  with  the  thought  that  they  will  erer  be 
published,  but  rather  with  the  intentioa  of 
making  a  commeDcement  of  sending  you 
weekly  contributions  in  the  hopes  that  some' 
timee  yon  may  find  one  worthy  some  corner, 
in  your  eatertauing  family  newspaper. 

Vec  6,  1845.  Qnncr. 

LINES. 

There  is  a  thought— each  hour  brought 

Which  solemnly  does  cry 
Within  my  ear,  when  no  one's  near, 

**  I  very  soon  must  die." 

That  selfsame  thought,  though  daily  brought 

To  men  both  low  and  highf 
They  can't  conceive,  they  soon  must  leave 

This  earth,  and  quickly  die. 

Some  wonld  now  cease  to  live  in  peace. 

And  hard  for  war  do  try ; 
Rejoiced  that  they  have  found  a  way 

To  make  men  sooner  die. 

Oh  thou  Great  God,  the  Mighty  Lord, 
Who  reigns  in  heaven  on  high. 

Thy  aid  do  give,  tliat  men  may  live 
Always  prepared  to  die. 

In  heaven  above,  in  purest  love, 

Without  a  pain  or  sish : 
Or  else  in  hell,  we  each  must  dwell. 

For  we  muH  shortly  diew 


Solution  of  the  Enigma  in  our  last  num- 
5er,  page  16M. — ^Time  is  short.  Tortoise. 
Rome.    Sihor.    Emir.    Rose. 


The  Pbestdent  of  thb  Academy  of  Arts 
AND  Sciences,  at  Paris,  has  written  a  letter, 
in  reply  to  a  Mr.  Driscoll,  of  Warren,  R.  I. 
who  had  addressed  him  upon  the  subject  of 
an  artificial  arm,  the  work  of  a  Dutch  sculptor, 
M.  Van  Fetersens,  whidh  was  presented  to 
the  notice  of  the  Academy  by  M.  Magendie, 
and  a  partial  description  of  which  appeared 
in  the  Journal  des  Debats.  Mr.  Driscoll  has 
liad  the  great  misfortune  to  lose  both  bis 
hands,  and  has  worn  two  artificial  hands  for 
eleven  years.  Though  of  the  best  construction 
says  the  Providence  Journal  that  he  could 
obtain  in  this  country,  they  are  very  imperfect 
compared  with  the  artificial  arm  referred  to 
in  the  Paris  paper,  and  which  we  doabt  not 
is  altogether  tlie  best  contrivance  that  has 
been  invented  to  supply  the  want  of  the  na- 
tural  limb.  It  will  sustain  a  weight  of  about 
eight  or  ten  pounds.  It  enables  the  man  who 
wears  it  to  write,  to  eat  with  a  common  knife 
and  fork,  to  dress  himself,  using  hooks  and 
eyes  instead  of  buttons  in  a  part  of  his  dress ; 
to  walk  wiih  a  cane,  to  hold  a  book,  and  in 
many  other  ways  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
natural  organs.    The  cost  for  one  of  these 


hands  is  800  francs,  for  two  1500  francs ;  and 
it  is  advisable  to  have  two  sets,  in  case  one 
gets  out  of  order.  Thev  can  be  easily 
paired  by  a  common  watcnmaker. 


New  Mode  of  Making  Butter.-^The  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  London  sorrespondence 
of  the  Boston  Atlas. 

Another  discovery  has  recently  been  made, 
which  I  think  it  right  to  mention,  as  it  may 
be  perhaps  adopted  in  America  with  advan- 
tage. It  is  rather  a  cnrions  idea,  certainly, 
for  a  bishop  to  become  a  patent  batter  maker, 
but  so  it  is.  The  right  reverend  lather, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  has  lately  discover- 
ed that  the  old  process  of  churning  mav  be 
done  away  with.  He  sends  a  stream  of  at- 
mospheric air  through  the  cream,  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  thus  coming  in 
contact  with  it,  speedily  converts  it  into  but- 
ter, of  a  better  quality  and  with  less  labor 
than  by  the  old  process.  Eleven  gallons  of 
cream,  on  one  occasion,  prodoeed  iwenty-stz 
pounds  of  butter.  This  mode  of  batter 
making  is  now  becoming  general,  and  perhaps 
some  of  your  agriculture  readers  may  take 
the  hint. 


To  OuB  SuBscRiBEBs. — Those  who  wish 
to  receive  the  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  for  it,  are  requested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  through  the  Post-mast€r,  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  their  namea* 
are  requested  to  return  the  last  nnmber  re* 
ceived,  with  the  name  and  addren.  It  will 
be  stopped  forthwith. 

To  ALL  OUR  Sttbsceibers. — ^If  eaeh  will 
procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering an  important  service  to  a  new  pul>> 
lication,  designed  for  extensive  and  lasting 
benefit. 
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CURTIUS  liEAPING  INTO  THE  GUIiP 
IN  THB  FORUM. 

The  scene  represented  by   our  frontis- 
piece  is  alluded  to  by  several  Roman  his- 
torians, though  with  some  discrepancies. 
Pliny  tells  us  that,  at  a  certain  period,  (cor- 
responding wiih   the  year  359  before  the 
Christian  era,)  a  wide  chasm  had  been  rent 
in  the  earth  in  the  Roman  Forum,  either  by 
an  earthquake,  or  by  some  other  violent 
natural  cause,  which  was  so  deep  that  all 
\  attempts  made  to  fill  it  had  entirely  failed. 
The  soothsayers  gave  out,  that  if  the  people 
wished  their  republic  to  be  everlasting,  they 
muat  devote  to  the  Manes,  (that  is,  throw 
into  the  chasm,)   that    which  constituted 
their  principal  strength.     Marcus  Curtius, 
a    high-spirited    youth,    enquired    of  the 
people,  what  was  of  greater  value  or   im- 
portance to  them,  than  their  courage  and 
their  arms,   to    which    they  returned  the 
forcible  assent  of  a  silent  reply.     Curtius 
soon  presented  himself,  completely  armed 
and  on  horseback,  on  the  brow  of  a  rock 
over  the  gloomy  chasm,  and  calling  upon 
others  to  throw  in  after  him  their  arrows, 
as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  he  plunged,  and 
instantly  disappeared    in    the    fathomless 
abyss. 

The  people  collected  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, among  others  a  quantity  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  threw  them  down  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  they  were  taught  by 
their  priests  to  believe  that  the  gods  were 
propitiated,  and  the  spot  afterwards  became 
the  site  of  a  pond,  or  small  lake,  and  sub- 
sequently was  filled  with  earth,  so  that  all 
signs  of  it  were  at  length  obliterated. 
Valerius  Maximus,  indeed,  declares  that 
the  earth  closed  immediately ;  nnd  we  need 
not  wonder  at  this,  or  a  thousand  other  in. 
credible  things  recorded  by  ancient  writers, 
especially  such  as  lived  long  after  the  pe- 
riods of  which  they  wrote.  Our  acquain- 
tance with  the  lamentable  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  heathen  nations  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  would  rather  lead  us  to  express 
surprise,  that  the  mythology  and  traditions 
of  the  ancients  were  not  more  extravagant 
and  foolish  than  they  were.    Certainly  the 


oM  Romans  were,  in  some  respects,  less 
wild  in  their  creed,  and  less  abject  in  their 
idolatry,  than  their  successors  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Withm  view  of  the  spot  where 
Curtius  is  said  to  have  taken  his  leap,  are 
several  modern  buildings,  erected  to  com- 
memorate pretended  miracles  no  less  &lse 
and  much  less  harmless ;  and  they  are  an- 
nually scenes  of  fanatical  excesses,  anaong 
a  people  who  claim  to  be  devotees  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  walk  in  the  full  light  of 
revelation. 

The  fable  told  by  Valerius,  of  the  imme- 
diate closing  of  the  ettTth,  is  entirely  coo* 
tradicted  by  the  allusion  which  Pliny 
makes  to  the  hacus  Cur/itts,  or  Curtian 
Lake:  a  small  pond  which  occupied  the 
place  after  the  time  of  Curtius.  And  the 
passage  in  the  same  writer,(book  1,  chap. 
13,)  throws  strong  doubts  over  the  whole 
story  of  Marcus  Curtius :  for  he  there  in- 
forms us,  that  the  lake  existed  in  the  time 
of  Romulus,  and  had  its  name  from  Met- 
tus.  Curtius,  a  Sabine,  who  belonged  to  the 
army  of  Titus  Tatius.  It  is  conjectured 
by  Burgess,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Rome,  that 
the*same  chasm  spoken  of  was  made  by  the 
inundations  of  the  Tiber:  but,  from  our 
recollections  of  the  place,  (which  we  have 
often  and  carefully  examined  in  our  youth,) 
that  seems  very  improbable.  The  lake  is 
more  like  to  have  been  formed  by  the  col- 
lection of  the  water  drained  from  the  Pala- 
tine, Capitoline,  Esquiline  and  Aventine 
Hills,  which,  in  a  manner  surrounded  it 
The  celebrated  Cloacus  Maximus,  or  grand 
sewer  of  Rome,  extended  from  this  vicinity 
to  the  Tiber,  as  is  declared  by  writers,  and, 
as  is  evident  from  a  portion  of  it  which  still 
remains  in  perfect  preservation.  Tarquin- 
ius  Priscus,  who  constructed  it,  we  are  told, 
drained  this  low  tract  of  laud,  through  it  into 
the  river. 

The  subject  represented  by  the  spirited 
sketch,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  our 
present  number,  is  worthy  of  attention  In 
several  respects :  the  place  and  the  time,  as 
well  as  the  person,  are  highly  interesting. 
The  Roman  Forum,  the  centre  of  ancient 
Rome,  is  still  well  known  \  and,  as  the  tra- 
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Teller  finds  with  much  satisfaction,  is  an 
open,  unoccupied  piece  of  ground,  clearly 
marked  out  by  the  remains  of  many  ancient 
edifices,  which  formerly  surrounded  it,  and 
formed  its  boundaries. 


I 


I 


i 


THB  SOUTH  PASS. 

Captain  Fremont  describes  this  avenue 
to  the  Oregon  Territory  as  one  of  easy 
access  and  gradual  elevation.  It  is  situ^ 
ated  not  far  north  of  the  forty*8econd  par* 
allel,  which  is  the  boundary  between  our 
territory  and  that  of  Mexico.  "  About  six 
miles  from  our  encampment/'  says  Capt. 
Fremont,  ''brought  us  to  the  summit. — 
The  ascent  had  been  so  gradual,  that  with 
ail  the  intimate  knowledge  possessed  by 
Carson,  who  made  this  country  his  home 
for  seventeen  years,  we  were  obliged  to 
watch  very  closely  to  find  the  place  at  which 
W4^  had  reached  the  culminating  point.-^ 
This  was  between  two  low  hills,  rising  on 
either  hand  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  When  I 
loc>kt'd  back  at  them,  from  the  foot  of  the 
intermediate  slope  on  the  western  plain, 
their  summits  appeared  to  be  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  above.  From  the 
impres-sion  on  my  mind  at  this  time  and 
subsequently  on  our  return,  I  should  com- 
pare the  elevation  which  we  surmounted 
immediately  at  the  Pass,  to  the  ascent  of 
the  Oapilol  hill  from  the  Avenue  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  width  of  the  Pass  is  estimated  at 
ahout  nineteen  miles.  It  has  nothing  of  the 
gorge-like  character  and  winding  as^cents  of 
the  Alleghany  passes— nothing  resembling 
the  St.  Bernard  and  Simplon  passes  of  the 
Alps.  For  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
the  elevation  is  regular  and  gradual.  It 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  sandy  plain :  and 
the  traveller,  without  being  reminded  of  any 
cfiange  by  toilsome  ascents,  suddenly  fincfs 
himself  on  the  waters  that  flow  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean. 

'the  importance  of  this  Pass  is  immense. 
It  opens  the  way  into  the  Valley  of  the  Ore- 
gon, and  is  the  only  avenue  to  that  country 
from  the  interior  for  a  long  distance.  By 
observing  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  three 
great  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Pass — ^ihe  Platte,  the  Columbia 
and  the  Colorado,  The  first  is  a  tributary 
of  ihe  Missouri ;  the  second,  draining  all 
Oregon,  discharges  all  its  accumulated  wa- 
ters into  the  Pacific;  the  third  flows  south- 
wardly and  empties  into  the  bay  of  Califor- 
nia. From  the  South  Pass,  then,  as  a  cen- 
tral point,  three  great  valleys  are  command- 
ed.    It  is  the  key  to  California ;  it  opens 


the  whole  Oregon  country  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Western  ocean ;  and  it 
subjects  both  of  these  great  regions  to  the 
control  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

As  the  South  Pass  is  within  our  undis- 
puted territory,  its  importance  will  doubtless 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Covernment. 

Bolt,  Amer. 

Mr.  Dwight,  Jr. 

Dear  Sir — The  favor  with  which  you  re- 
ceived an  article  of  mine  on  Wilberforce,  hirs 
made  me  desirous  of  offering  to  jrou,  at  times* 
oiher  communications,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  editor,  and  bene* 
ficial  10  the  readers  of  the  American  Penny 
Magazine. 

Having,  a  few  years  ago,  written  a  college 
speech  upon  Howard,  the  Philanthropist,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  very 
good  and  proper  subject  for  an  article  for 
your  magazine.  I  therefore  read  again  the 
life  of  this  sood  man,  and  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  I  now  place  at  your 
disposal.  A  few  words  concerning  it.  And 
first,  let  me  say,  that  several  times  during 
the  copying  of  it,  I  have  hesitated  about 
sending  it  to  you,  on  account  of  its  length. 
But  the  manner  in  which  I  have  taken  up 
the  subject  admitted  of  no  alternative.  My 
object  has  been,  not  to  write  a  dissertation 
upon  the  character  of  Howard,  bat  simply  to 
give  a  sketch  of  his  life;  and  my  desire  to 
present  a  complete  sketch  of  his  travels, 
without  at  all  breaking  the  narrativci  by 
omitting  here  and  thejre,  has  led  me  to  ibis 
lenis^th.  Many  interesting  things  I  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  out  ahogether,  for  want  of 
space ;  and,  in  doing  this.  I  hope  I  have  not 
gone  to  the  other  extreme,  (which  I  have 
feared  and  endeavored  to  guard  against,)  and 
offered  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  narrative,  devoid 
of  all  interest.  I  have  inserted  in  different 
places  what  I  thought  would  both  serve  to 
exhibit  the  true  character  of  the  subject  of 
the  sketch,  and  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
article. 

An  article  of  biography,  written  as  I  have 
written  this,  affords  very  little  opportunity  to 
the  author  of  originality,  or  even  of  expres* 
sing  liis  own  thoughts  and  opinions :  bat,  in 
this  communication,  I  do  not  even  take  as 
much  credit  to  myself  as  I  could  have  done: 
for  the  main  body  of  the  piece  has  been  ex- 
tracted, or,  to  be  more  correct,  has  been  ga- 
thered together,  and  arranged  from  Mrs. 
Farrar's  beautiful  Life  of  Howard ;  and  it  is 
only  now  and  then,  that  I  have  put  in  any* 
thing  of  my  own.  I^^oi withstanding  this,  it 
may  be  due  to  myself  to  say,  that  this  gather- 
lag'  together  has  cost  me  no  little  time  and 
pains. 

In  the  hope  that  my  endeavors  may  prove 
accepmble,  and  that  I  may  have  it  in  my 
power  to  be  of  further  service  to  you  in  your 
magazine.    I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully,  6.  A.  C. 
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CommimieaUd  for  the  American  Petmy  Magazine, 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHBT 

HOWARD. 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  those  men, 
who.  in  past  times,  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  good  of  their  coantry,  and  their  fellow 
beings^  oar  thoughts  turn  involuntarily  to  one 
whose  name  stands  conspicuous  on  the  list 
of  his  country's  benefactors.— Not  one  whose 
lame  was  acquired  on  the  battle  field,  amidst 
the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
dyinff  and  the  wounded :  his  fame  was  not 
purchased  at  so  terrible  a  price  as  the  blood 
of  his  fellow  beings.-^Nor,  again,  one,  who, 
standing  up  in  her  Legislative  Halls,  made 
his  duty  to  his  country  subservient  to  his 
towerm^  ambition.  He  was  a  person  of  too 
much  disinterestedness  to  stoop  to  anything 
so  dishonorable.  But  one  who,  denying  to 
himself  all  earthly  pleasures  and  comforts, 
was  willing  to  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to 
the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  That  one 
is  John  Howard :  or,  as  he  is  generally  called 
Howard,  the  Phiianthropist,  And,  if  the 
reader  will  bear  with  me  patiently,  I  propose 
to  give  him  a  sketch*  of  the  life  of  this  ex- 
celleut  man  ;  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
be  the  means  of  doing  him  good,  and  inciting 
him  to  lead  a  charitable.  Christian  lifa. 

John  Howard  was  born  about  the  year 
1727,  at  Clapton,  in  the  parish  of  Hackney, 
a  pleasant  village  adjoining  London,  whither 
his  father  had  retired,  after  having  acquired 
a  considerable  fortune  as  an  upholsterer  and 
carpet  dealer  in  the  city  of  London.  After 
having  received  an  mdifferent  education  at 
two  different  boarding  schools,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  grocer  in  London:  but,  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  purchased  what 
remained  of  his  time,  and  so  freed  liimself 
from  the  duties  of  a  situation  that  had 
adways  been  distasteful  to  him.  While  still 
a  young  man,  he  went  abroad,  and  travelled 
Id  France  and  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health ;  and,  on  his  return,  spent  his  time  in 
improving  his  mind  by  study,  endeavorinsp, 
bv  self-instruction,  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  early  education.  Among  other 
things  he  studied  the  theory  of  medicine, 
which  proved  a  very  valuable  ncquiaition  to 
him  in  after  life.  Having  no  taste  for  gay 
and  fashionable  society, — (he  had  been  blessed 
with  pious  parents,  and  the  sentiment  of  piety 
was  strong  within  him,) — he  employed  his 
time,  not  only  in  improving  himself,  but  also 
in  deeds  of  charity  and  benevolence  to  those 
around  him.  Ill-nealth  returned ;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  make  several  excursions  to  the 
Bristol  Hot  Wells,  and  also  to  visit  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  His  complaints  were 
supposed  to  be  of  a  consumptive  nature,  and 
he  was  put  upon  a  very  strict,  low  diet,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  extraordinary  ab- 
stemiousness and  indifference  to  the  gratifi- 

*  The  mam  part  of  this  sketch  is  taken 
from  Mia.  Farrar^s  beautiful  Life  of  Howard. 


cations  of  the  palate,  which  ever  after  ao 
much  distinguished  him. 

Returning  from  one  of  his  excursions,  be 
was  attacked  with  a  severe  illness,  during 
which  he  needed  all  the  friendly  attentions 
which  were  liberally  bestowed  upon  him  by 
his  landlady  ;  and  the  contrast  between  her 
character  nnd  that  of  the  person  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  lived  (and  whom  he  had 
left,  because  he  did  not  find  in  her  that  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  which  as  an  invalid  he 
both  needed  and  expected)  was  so  striking, 
and  produced  such  lively  feelings  of  gratitude 
on  his  part,  that,  on  his  recovery,  he  offered 
her  his  hand  in  marriage.  The  lady,  being 
of  twice  his  age,  did  not  at  first  believe  him 
to  be  serious  in  his  proposal ;  and,  on  being 
convinced  of  his  being  in  earnest,  remonstrated 
against  so  unequal  a  match.  But  he  wna 
firm  to  his  purpose,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  when  he  was  in  his  25lh  year.  The 
union  was  considered  a  strange  one  by  the 
friends  of  both  parties :  but  it  promoted  the 
happiness  of  those  most  nearly  concerned, 
and  afforded  to  Mr.  Howard  the  society  of  an 
amiable,  sensible  and  pious  woman;  and 
when,  two  years  afterwards,  the  tie  was 
broken  by  her  death,  he  was  a  sincere  mour* 
ner.  Indeed,  he  was  so  much  affected  by 
it,  that  his  health  suffered,  and  he  was,  in 
consequence,  advised  by  his  physicians  to 
make  an  excursion  to  the  continent. 

The  Earihqiiake  a'  Lisbon  having  happen* 
•d  about  this  time,  a  sirong  curiosity  waa  ex* 
cited  in  his  mind  to  see  the  ruins.  He 
therefore  embarked,  with  this  inteniioo,  ui  a 
Lisbon  packet ;  but  the  vessel,  instead  of  aiw 
riving  salely  at  its  destined  port,  was  cap- 
tured by  a  French  privateer.  The  prisoners, 
instead  of  being  treated  kindly,  as  prisoners 
of  war,  underwent  sufferings  and  privations 
too  bad  for  felons.  They  were  carried  into 
Brest,  and  lodged  in  a  filthy  dungeon,  with 
only  a  little  straw  to  protect  them  from  the 
damp  fioor.  After  being  kept  without  food 
forty  hours,  a  piece  of  mutton  was  thrown 
in  to  them,  but  without  knife  or  plate,  or  any 
decent  means  of  dividing  it.  In  this  situa- 
tion ihey  remained  a  week.  Mr.  Howard 
was  then  removed  to  Car;  aix,  where  he  sboo 
won  the  confidence  of  his  jailor,  who  allowed 
him,  merely  on  giving  his  word  of  honor  iliat 
he  would  not  attempt  to  escape,  to  live  where 
he  pleased  in  the  town.  At  the  end  of  two 
months,  he  obtained  leave  from  the  French 
Government  to  cross  to  England,  and  see 
whether  he  could  not  effect  an  exchange  of 
himself  for  some  French  officer  taken  by  the 
English.  His  friends  received  him  with  joy; 
but  he  begged  them  to  wait  the  result  ol  his 
mission,  for  he  might  be  obliged  to  return. — 
It  happily  proved  successful,  and  he  was  at 
liberty.  As  soon  as  he  was  free  himself,  he 
set  about  to  procure  relief  for  his  countrymen, 
who  were  still  prisoners,  and  who  were  suf- 
fering  from  great  cruelty.  Many  hundreds 
had  died  from  ill  usage,  and  36  had  been 
buried  in  a  hole  in  one  day.    In  this  benevo- 
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Ip»  t  effort  he  was  also  successful.  It  was 
iliis  ilighi  experience  iliat  first  turned  his 
miad  lo  tlie  prisoner,  and  enabled  him  to 
sympathize  with  him,  when  other  circum- 
stances directed  his  attention  to  the  subject. 

After  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  visit 
Lisbon,  be  gave  up  ;lie  idea  of  travelling 
abroad ;  and,  settling  down  at  Cardington. 
he  devoted  his  time  to  the  improvement  of 
his  estate.  A  part  of  it  was  divided  into 
farms,  which  he  rented  io  different  tenants, 
who  found  him  a  kind,  |;enerous  .landlord, 
ever  doing  what  he  could  ior  their  comfort.— 
The  poor  of  the  neighborhood  also,  had  rea- 
son to  bless  the  day  when  he  came  to  live  at 
Cardington :  for  his  purse  was  ahvavs  open 
to  their  wants,  and  his  good  advice  and  judi- 
cious assistance,  often  put  them  in  a  way  of 
providing  for  themselves,  which  is  a  much 

greater  kindness  than  merely  giving  alms. 

Having  now  fixed  his  residence,  Mr.  H.  was 
inclined  lo  seek  for  a  partner  who  would  be 
both  a  congenial  friend  and  a  true  helpmate, 
m  the  important  duties  of  life.    All  the  qua- 
lities he  most  valued  he  found  combined  in 
the   amiable    and    accomplished    Henrietta 
Leeds,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune and  one  of  the  King^s  sergeants  at  law. 
A  mutual  attachment  grew  up  between  them, 
and  they  were  married  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1759.     While  at  C,  Mrs.  Howard  cheerfully 
cooperated  with  her  husband  in  all  his  bene- 
volent labors,   visiting    the    sick,    inquiring 
personally  into  the  wants  of  her  poor  neigh- 
bors, and  relieving  them  with  a  liberal  hand. 
Her  health  being  very  delicate,  they  removed 
to  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  where  they 
purchased  a  bouse,  and  a  small  estate  called 
Watcombe.    Here  they  lived  for  three  or  four 
years  in  perfect  security  and  harmony,  among 
a  set  of  people  againat  whom  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  house  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
use   spring-guns,  man-traps  and  the  like.— 
The  secret  of  this  was  the  spirit  of  love  and 
kindnesB  in   which   he  went   among   them. 
The  change  of  residence  not  benefitting  Mrs. 
H..  they  returned  to  Cardington,  which  now 
became  their  fixed  rssidence.   Here  Mr.  How- 
ard continued  to  employ  herself  in  labors  of 
love  lo  the  poor.    He  built  several  small  cot- 
tages, which  be  rented  to  them  at  a  moderate 
rate,  on  condition  of  their  keeping  them  in 
good  order.     In  all  these  acts  he  had  a  ready 
assistant  in  his  wife.    Once,  when   he  was 
settling  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
be  found  a  balance  in  his  favor,  and  offered 
lo  use  it  in  any  way  that  would  most  gratify 
his  wife,  propasing  at  the  same  time  a  jour- 
ney to  London,  as  something  that  would  be 
agreeable  to  her.     "  What  a  pretty  cottage 
n  would  build  T*  was  her  reply;  and  the  money 
Was  accordingly  disposed  of  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  did  this  truly  united  and  happy  couple 
live  for  about  three  years,  when  an  event  oc- 
curred, which,  though  a  severe  blow  to  Mr. 
H.,  was  nevertheless  the  cause  to  which  we 
•re  indebted  for  the  life  of  true  usefulness 
and   unsurpassed     benevolence,    which    he 


tncnceforward  led.    Mr.  H.  became  a  father, 
but   the   blessMig   was   purchased  at  a  dear 
price.     The  birth  of  tlie  son  occasioned  the 
death  of  the  mother ;  and  his  joy  ar  the  for- 
mer, was  soon  turned  into  mourning  by  the 
latter.     His  grief  affected  his  health  to  such 
a   degree,   that    he   was    persuaded    by  his 
friends  to  try  the  effects  of  a  change  of  scene. 
He  therefore  made  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to 
Holland,  but  soon  returned  lo  take  care  of 
his  child,  the  dearest  memorial  of  his  be- 
loved Wife.     With  the  exception  of   a  few 
short  absences  Irom  home,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,   he  spent  the   first   year   of   hift 
second  widowhood   at   C,   carrying  on   hi9 
works  of  benevolence  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  watching  over  the  infancy  of  his  child. 
As   our  attention   will  be  chiefly  directed 
to  Mr.  H.'s  travels  from  this  time,  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  re- 
garding his  son.    After  Mr.  H.  had  been  de- 
prived  of  his  wife,  all  his  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions were  naturally  centred  upon  his  boy,  to 
whom  he  endeavored  to  make  up  the  loss  of 
a  mother,  by  his  own  constant  and  watchfal 
attention.      He  procured   an    excellent  and 
pious  woman,  to  take  charge  of    his  domes- 
tic  concerns,  and   also  lo  watch  over  his  in- 
faiit ;  but  he  always  took  the  government  of 
it  into  his  own  hands,  using  that  course  of 
treatment  which  he  thought  would,  not  for 
the  moinent  please  or  gratify,  but  in  the  end 
benefit  it.    He  was  governed  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  rather  thtfH  by  his  natural  feelings; 
and,    though   his  manners   were   extremely 
gentle,   he  failed    not   to   render  his  cKld 
obedient  even  in  its  infancy.    But,  although 
he  did  what  he  always  thought  was  for  the 
best,  he  could  not  supply  the  place  of  that 
tender  parent,  of  whom  his  child  had  been 
deprived.    A  father  has  his  proper  place  in 
the  training  of  a  child  :  btit  there  is  a  place 
which  can  alone  be  filled  by  a  mother ;  end 
there  arc  holy  influences  which  she  exerts* 
of  which,  without  her,  the  child  must  be 
deprived.     I  cannot  say  to  what  extent  the 
loes  of  its  mother  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
cause  of  the  child's  unhappy  course,  after  he 
had  arrived  at   the  age  of    responsibility. 
There  were  other  influences  which  had  a 
eonspicuous  part  in  bringing  this  about ;  and 
perhaps   the  first   had  no  effect  whatever. 
No  doubt  many,  who  have  never  known  what 
it  was  IO  have  a  mother's  love,  have  become 
good  and  true  men  ;  and  surely  no  one  ever 
more  faithfully  tried  to  bring  up  a  son  in  the 
paths  of  virtue  than  did  Mr.  Howard.    But, 
be  these  things  as  they  may,  he  was  sadly 
disappointed.      During    his    absences    frt>m 
home,  his  son  was  left  in  company  with  a 
favorite,  but  a  wicked  and  hypocrificai  servant, 
who    completely  counteracted,   by  his  evil 
character  and  example,  all  the  father's  ex* 
ertions  for  his  son's  good.     He  became  pro- 
flurate    and    dissipated;     his    intellect  was 
affected,  and  he  finally  became  an  inmate  of 
a  lunatic  asylum. 

( To  he  continued,) 
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Fvrther  Developevenli  of  Momioii  Iiiiqntty. 

During  the  last  week,  twelve  bills  of  in* 
diet  meat,  for  counterfeiting  Mexican  dollars, 
and  American  half  dollars  and  dimes,  were 
found  by  the  Grand  Jury  and  presented  to  the 
United  states  Circuit  Court,  in  session  in  this 
ci<y,  against  different  persons  in  and  about 
Nauvoo,  embracing  some  of  the  "  Holy " 
Twdve,  and  other  prominent  Mormons,  and 
other  persons  in  league  with  them.  From 
incidental  remarks  made  by  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  private  conversation,  (not  before  the 
jury,)  we  are  led  to  believe  that  a  large 
amount  of  counterfeit  coin  of  the  above  de- 
scription, is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time 
past,  circulating  in  the  Western  country — as 
the  facilities  for  its  manufacture  are  said  to 
be  quite  unequalled.  The  manner  in  which 
the  money  was  put  into  circulation,  was 
stated.  At  one  mill,  1600  dollars  of  this 
specie  were  paid  out  lor  wheat  in  one  week. 
W  henever  a  land  sale  was  about  to  take  place, 
waggons  were  sent  off  with  the  coin,  into  the 
land  district  where  such  sale  was  to  take 
place,  and  no  difficulty  occurred  in  ezchangine 
off  the  counterfeit  coin  for  paper.  It  was  said 
that  the  Mormons  had  three  presses  for  coun- 
terfeiting the  coin  named,  ana  that  Joe  Smith 
worked  most  industriously  at  the  business. — 
In  fact,  Joe  used  to  boast  of  his  '*  mint."  A 
short  time  previous  to  his  death,  in  speaking 
of  the  power  of  his  establishment  to  imitate 
the  coin  above  named,  he»  was  repeatedly 
heard  to  say,  that  *'  it  would  beat  the  mint,*' 
and  seemed  with  others  of  his  confidential 
advisers,  to  exult  at  their  ability  to  manufac- 
ture '*land  office  money,*' — that  being  the 
term  by  which  the  better  quality  of  their  is- 
sues were  distinguished. 

There  are  said  to  have  been  three  qualities 
of  the  spurious  money  manufactured,  which 
were  sold  for  75,  50  and  25  cents  for  the  doU 
lar.  That  for  which  the  highest  price  was 
asked,  u  said  to  be  so  perfect  as  to  escape  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  eye>-the  outer  coat 
being  ot  pure  silver,  and  the  alloy  so  com- 
pletely covered  as  to  prevent  detection  in  any 
other  way  than  by  cutting.  In  receiving 
Qpin  of  this  description  our  friends  had  best 
bewaret  or  else  they  may  have  more  cause 
to  denounce  the  Mormons  than  would  he  de- 
•irable* 

Some  other  disclosures  are  talked  of  as 
having  been  made:  the  manner  in  which 
persons  are  disposed  of,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  enemies  of  the  leading  Mormons.  They 
are  seized  by  some  menibers  of  the  Dan  tic, 
or  other  band,  a  leather  strap  is  placed  around 
the  neck»  so  that  if  the  least  resistance  is 
niade,  they  are  choked ;  and  in  this  condition 
they  are  taken  to  a  skiff,  carried  to  the  mid« 
die  of  the  river,  their  bowels  ripped  open,  and 
their  bodied  sunk.  This  is  what  it  termed 
|*mskinff  cat-fish  bait"  of  their  enemies.  It 
is  said  that  quite  a  number  of  persons  were 
disposed  of  in  this  manner. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  business  of  stealing 
is  reduced  to  a  regular  system ;  that  there 


are  three  p.irties  concerned  in  the  matter — 
one  of  which  ascertains  the  names  and  loca- 
tions of  persons  in  want — another  is  directed 
to  procure  provisions,  which,  when  procured, 
are  to  be  deposited  in  a  certain  place — and  a 
third  party  deals  out  provisions  to  the  desii* 
tute.  So  that  unless  the  ^obds  are  found  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  first  take  them  the 
true  thieves  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

So  soon  as  the  indictments  were  found,  a 
request  was  made  by  the  Marshal  of  the 
Governor  of  this  Stale  for  a  posse,  or  the  as« 
sistance  of  the  militarv  force  stationed  in 
Hancock  count) ,  to  enable  him  to  arrest  the 
alleged  counterfeiters.  Gov.  Ford  refused 
to  grant  the  request.  We  are  not  apprised 
of  the  reasons  for  this  refusal.  They  should 
be  strong  to  justify  the  act.  An  officer  has 
since  been  sent  to  Nauvoo  to  make  the  ar- 
rests; but  we  apprehend  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  his  success; — for,  whatever  crimes 
these  Mormons  commit,  the  rest  are  ready  and 
willing,  if  nut  bound  by  an  oath,  to  secrete 
the  culprit,  or  aid  his  escape,  either  by  fraud 
or  force.  The  Court,  it  is  understood,  will 
continue  in  session  this  week, — to  give  time 
to  the  Marshall  to  make  his  return.  If  those 
indicted  are  brought  before  the  Court,  they 
will  probably  be  tried  the  present  term ; 
if  not,  they  will  be  likely  to  go  "unwhipt  of 
justice." — Misi,  Pap, 

^■^^■■^^■"^"•■— ^■^■^■— ^^— — •■• 

A  Prof'hm  for  Sentimental  YovngLadiei, 
— Perhaps  some  of  our  own  "sentimental 
young  ladies"  can  solve  the  following  prob* 
lem: — 

*|  It  is  said  that  there  are  20,^28  stiches  in 
a  single  shirt.  While  you  are  moving  down 
the  ^iddy  .dance  to  the  voluptuous  strains  of 
music,  and  light  of  diamonds  is  flashing  from 
your  laughing  eyes,  there  are  thousands  of 
your  sex  and  sisters  who  are  making  shirts 
at  ninepence  a  piece.  'And  ilie  nights  are 
cold  and  long  ;  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
frost  in  the  novels  of  the  poor,  and  hunger 
that  eats  through  stone  walls,  and  preys  upon 
the  hearts  of  women.  Believe  it,  though  an 
unroroantic  incident  in  the  human  condition — 
there  are  thousands  of  delicate  females,  with 
womanly  hearts  in  them,  full  of  womanly 
affections,  now  plying  their  benumbed  fingers 
at  the  rate  of  sis  mii/s  for  a  thousand  stiches, 
to  buy  coarse  black  bread  to  keep  them 
alive,  to  hire  a  pillow  on  which  to  lay  their 
heads  and  obtain  a  few  hours  of  merciful 
oblivion  of  their  pitiful  destiny.  And  these, 
but  for  circumstances  beyond  their  control  or 
accountabilily,  would  have  vied  with  you  for 
grace  or  beauty  in  the  parlor  or  in  the  hall, 
and  have  shone  like  jewels  of  the  first  water 
in  the  diadem  of  human  society.  Now  snp* 
pose  you  take  an  inventory  of  all  your  enjoy- 
ments, of  all  the  articles  of  your  dress,  fur- 
niture, food,  fuel,  &c,  and  see  how  many  of 
'hem  you  could  buy  with  the  money  paid  to 
a   seamstress   for    taking    twenty   thousand 
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stiches  on  a  shirt.  Begin,  if  yon  please,  with 
Yoar  boa,  muff,  bonnet  or  shawl,  anj  liua  how 
long  it  woald  take  to  pay  lor  one  of  iliese  at 
the  rate  at  which  thousands  of  your  sisters 
are  compelled  to  labor.  Especially  when 
yon  are  oat  shopping,  with  papa's  purse  in 
yoor  hand,  remember  this  calculation.-^ 
Have  you  purchased  a  boa  fur  $18,  and  re« 
turned  delighted  with  your  glossy  treasure? 
Take  yoor  pencil  and  aolve  this  problem: 
if  a  seamstress  takes  3000  stiches  in  a  seam 
of  one  yard  in  length  for  two  cents,  what 
would  be  the  length  of  a  seam  she  would 
have  to  sew  to  buy  a  boa  at  $18  ?  Problems 
of  this  kind  woula  cultivate  a  lovelier  senti* 
mentality  in  the  hearts  of  susceptible  young 
ladies,  than  ail  the  tearful  novels  in  the 
world." 

Potato  Flour. — Potatoes  which  are  un- 
sound may  be  converted  mto  starch,  and  thus 
saved  from  total  loss.  In  England  and  Ire- 
land, where  the  ravages  of  the  potato  dis- 
ease have  been  seriously  injurious,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  preserve  the  valuable  properties 
of  the  root  by  extracting  the  farina  or  flour, 
by  various  processes,  ft  is  converted  into 
*<  British  arrow  root,*'  which  is  nothing  more 
than  starch  in  a  nice  form.  The  Farmer's 
Magazine  gives  the  following  as  the  most 
perfect  process  of  obtaining  the  flour: 

1.  Thoroughly  wash  the  potatoes. 

2.  Peei  away  the  skin  without  catting  off 
much. 

3.  Grate  the  peeled  potatoes  finely  into  a 
pulp. 

4.  Place  the  pulp  on  a  hair  sieve,  pour 
water  oirer  it,  stirrmg  it  about  well,  till  the 
water  ceases  to  pass  with  a  milky  appear- 
SDce. 

d.  The  pulp  left  on  the  sieve  may  be 
thrown  away*  (or  eiven  to  animals)  and  the 
milky  water  set  aside  to  settle. 

6.  When  the  particles  of  starch  have  all 
settled,  the  water  should  be  poured  off,  and 
fresh  water  adde#;  the  whole  stirred  np 
afresh  and  allowed  to  settle  again. 

7.  Those  washings  may  be  repeated  four 
or  five  times,  when  the  starch  will  have  as- 
sumed the  character  of  arrow-root,  and  will 
have  become  white  as  snow,  whilst  the 
water  will  now  be  perfectly  clear. 

8*  The  prepared  flour  must  be  thoroughly 
dried,  and  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  in  jars  or  casks. 

The  flour  or  starch  may  be  dried  by  being 
spread  on  a  cloth  and  laid  on  a  board  in  the 
son,  or  it  may  be  dried  in  stoves  or  ovens. 
Prepared  in  the  manner  described,  the  Hour 
may  not  only  be  used  as  starch,  but  may  be 
used  with  wheat  flour  for  making  bread,  pud- 
dings, &e.  It  is  also  used  as  arrow  root,  and 
is  a 'delicate  food  for  weak  digestions,  for 
ebildren,  and  for  the  sick.-— C«/ltiHi/or. 


Swaltovfinff  Pim, — On  Saturday  a  young 
lady  put  five  or  six  pins  into  her  mouth,  and 
forgetting  them,   they  got   mto  her  throat, 


and  in  gagging  she  threw  them  all  up  but 
one,  which  remained  across  the  passage. 
She  became  very  much  alarmed,  and  im- 
mediately made  application  to  a  physicikn. 
The  pin  wa^  firmly  fixed  across  the  lower 
portion  of  the  CBsophagus,  or  about  two 
inches  above  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  in  that  situation  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  it  up  by  the  mouth.  The  doctor 
therefore  tied  a  bit  of  sponge  to  the  end  of 
a  piece  of  whalebone,  and  after  bending  it  to 
the  shape  of  the  passage,  pushed  the  pin 
into  the  stomach,  which  gave  instant  relief. — 
N.  F.  True  Sun. 


TELL   ME   ALL. 

BT  MRS.   HEWITT. 

"  Story  !  I  have  none  to  telL^ 

**  Come  mother !  sit  beneath  the  vine 

Here  by  our  open  door. 
And  tell  me  who  my  fathers  were 

In  the  glorious  days  of  yore. 

I've  read  to-day  of  glowing  tales — 

Wondering  o*er  every  line — 
Of  the  knights  who  fought  for  the  holy  cross* 

In  the  warj  of  Palestme — 

Of  their  prancing  steeds,  and  flashing  apearSy 

And  their  pennons  waving  out. 
And  the  clarions  mingling  on  the  air 

With  the  stirring  battle  shout — 

Till  I  seemed  to  hear  the  rush  of  fight. 

The  Moslem's  rallying  cry, 
The  Christian  charge,  and  the  PaynimroQti 

And  the  shouts  of  victory ! 

And  were  my  sires  bold  warrior  knights  1 

Oh !  brave  in  their  array ! 
Dear  mother !  I  am  old  enough — 
Tell  me  the  tale,  I  pray  !" 

«'  I  have  uo  tales  like  these,  my  boy, 

In  thy  young  ear  to  pour — 
Here,  where  we  dwell,  thy  grandsire  dwelt* 

As  his  grandsires  did  before. 

With  the  healthful  flush  of  manly  tml, 
Ana  the  sweat  drop  on  his  brow ; 

They  won  these  fieldts  from  the  wild  and 
waste, 
By  the  mattock  and  the  plough. 

They  were  the  soil's  true  conquerors — 

A  spotless  name  their  shield ; 
And  their  banner  was  the  waving  grain 

Of  the  ripened  harvest  field. 

Seek  not  to  deck  thy  fair  young  brow 
With  mouldering  wreathes  of  fame; 

But  onward  !  girt  in  manhood's  might. 
And  win  thyself  a  name ! 

Guard  well  thy  faith— keep  true  thy  heart-*« 

Hold  thou  thine  honor  fast ; 
Thus  be  the  lustre  of  thy  worth 

Back  upon  fathers  cast.'* 
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FEMALE    FRIENDS. 


i  Some  of  the  moii  iDtcreiiing  tigbii  which 
)  aochiy  oBrn,  in  lit  iia  suiles  and  circum- 
t  ■taucH,  are  ihme  of  gentime  female  rrienil- 
J   ship.    When  lormed   in  youih,  or  even  in 

>  chilabood,  u  ihey  Bomeiiniea  are,  lo  ripen 
S  wiib  years,  and  endure  till  deaih,  a  warm 
C  and  sincere  ailschment  between  Ino  females 
)  hai  10  mBTiy  iraits  to  recommend  il  to  alien* 
I  tion,  approb^ion  and  admiration,  thai  il 
I   teems   wonderful  ihe   poets  hovf   not  more 

>  fteqaently  made  il  a  subject  of  llieir  praises. 
)  Sbalcspeare  liaa  beanlirully  sketched  the  feel- 
\   ingi  of  such   frietids,  at  the  prospect  of  sepa- 

OD,  il)  hit  characters  of  Helena  and  Uei- 
I  mia,  which  our  drawing  was  designed  lo  rep- 

"  We  two  have  logether  crested  one  fli>wer, 
"  UpoB  OH  wnpler,  siKiDg  On  one  coihion." 

Eren  in  a  barbarous  or  savage  state  ol  so- 
ciety, >be  female  character  has  aometiints 
exhibited  trails  worthy  of  admiration  :  but, 

j  educated  as  our  daughieri  are  at  the  preseni 
day,  in  the  midst  of  the  circumstances  stir- 

)  rounding  them    in  our  free  and  Protesiaai 


country,  we  may  find  many  oppuriunitJet  lo  . 
encourage  and  direct  the  buddiax  and  growth  | 
of  such  friendships,  as  may  have  ibe  most  ' 
important  and  (avorahic  inltuence  on  their  < 
charai:le[B  and  lives.  It  would  require  maoy  ] 
pages  like  these  to  express  all  the  vie 
facia  and  suge«i'><'n*>  which  We  could  u 
lo  print  and  lay  belore  our  readers  on  ibis  \ 
very  interesting  subject.  We  cannot,  bow* 
ever,  dismiss  il  without  remarking.  ilMLsncli  • 
attachments  are  often  expcaed  lo  being  in 
rupted  and  broken  by  changes,  real  or  sup-  ) 
posed,  by  a  ilevuiion  to  the  requirements  of  ' 
fashion,  hy  a  little  culdiiess  on  one  hand,  o: 
a  liiile  suspicion  on  the  other,  as  well  as  bf  ', 
chansei  of  place,  relations,  acquaioiaDces,  < 
tec.  But  the  parent  should  Ilnok  it  a  duly,  i 
to  teach  the  sacrcdness  of  real  friendship,  ; 
end  its  superior  value  lo  all  disiinelioos  of  S 
wealth,  circle,  taste  and  habits.  When  once  i 
formed,  lei  nothing  be  spoken  or  thought  of,  ' 
as  having  any  claim  lo  interrupt  or  becloud  ^ 
it,  BO  long  as  it  is  deserved  and  reciprocated.     ' 
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A    MOORISH   SCHOOL   AND    COFFEEHOUSE. 


.  We  bear  so  mnch  of  Arabian  liter«iu.=  ,„ 
'  ptat  ages,  and  of  ihe  bookB,  auihora,  libra- 
.  rie«  and  oilier  insiiiuiiona  of  the  Moots  in 
Sp«iii  and  Africa,  thai  we  ratutallv  feel  a 
miosiijf  lo  hecorae  aciiatmied  with  the  pic 
,  "«it  iiaie  of  Ifiming  amcng  ihfir  descend- 

A  large  library  of  Arabic  mantiEcriptB  ia 
■nil  preferred  in  tlie  celebroied  palace  of  Al- 
■  bamiira,  but  little  bas  yet  been  made  Ihiowq 
of  Jls  coo'en  is.  In  modern  time,  so  few  Ara- 
h.«n  worka  have  been  Iranslaied,  that  we 
lii«  few  materiaia  of  which  to  form  opin- 
ions. Some  iravelleri  In  Egypt  have  recent- 
Ij  pablishei)  nuch  accounts,  howerer,  as  msy 
"fford  the  inquirer  a  general  knowledge  of  ihe 
•nbjecl;  and  the  following  eilracis,  which 
we  UMke  from  ihe  Rer.  Michael  Russel's 
History  of  ilie  Sarbary  States,  may  be  inier- 
.  »Iiiigia  some  of  our  readers. 

The  HTopie  little  building  represented  in 
onr  piiai,  we  Would  first  remark,  so  pleasant- 
ly "itnated,  under  the  shade  of  trees  of  va- 
'  rions  foliage,  stands  in  the  village  of  Bvrma- 
;   diaii,  in  Barbary ;  and  contains  both  a  school 
:  Md  a  Coffee-house.     To  those  who  are  ac- 
;  qoainted  wiih  ihe  habits  of  the  Musselmen, 
J  this  will  be  sufficient  fo  show  that  education 
J  IS  much  Oeglecltd ;  for  a  coffee  house  is  the 
I  readeirom  tor  idlers,  and   especially  of  pro- 
J  fessed  story-tellers  and  their  hearers. 
I    .*  Sketch  of  Arabic  end  Moorish  Lilerahire. 
As  the  iheolo^y  of  Mohammedanism  is  iiol 
rlosdy  connected  with  literature  it  ia  in  vain 
;  'b«i  we  look  lor  any  fruiis  of,  profeasiooal 


study  among  the  expounders  of  the   Koran.    , 
Their   first   elTorla,  after   ilie  Ommiades  as-    ( 
Eumed  ilie  Wesiem  Caliphate,  were  confined    ' 
to  llif  elucidation  of  ihetr   sacred   books,  the   , 
Inwa   enjoined   by  their  prophet,  and   to    the    ' 
the  culiivalion  of  poetry  ;  this  last  being  ihe   ' 
amuecmeul  or  the  labor  of  all   rude  tribes.—   , 
When,  however,  their  civil  wars  were  brought   ; 
lo  an   end,  the  Moslem,  under  the  dominion   ' 
of  the  A  bboBsides,  acijuired  a  taste  for  science,    , 
especially  for  those  br  ncbes  of  it  which  con-    ' 
Iribule  lo  ilie  succfps  of  Aeironomy.     Alma- 
moun,  the  scvenih  of  that  dynasty,  pursuing    ( 
the  nalh  which  had  been  marked  out  for  him    < 
by    bis    predecessor*,   employed    confideoiial   J 
agents  in  Armenia,  Syria  and  Egypt,  lo  collect   , 
the  works  of  ibe  Greek   philosophers,  which    ( 
he  alao  ordered  lo  be  iranslaied   into  the  Ian-   J 
guage  of  Arabia,  and  illustrated  by  ihe  mo^il    , 
skilful  inierpreiers.     Humbling  himself  so''" 
as  to  become  a  pupil  to  the  nation  whom 
arms  had  iubdued.  he  set  an  example  of 
siduous  application   lo  hi^  subjects,  exhorting   < 
them  to  pursue  with  aiteniion  the  instructive   J 
wriiiugs   which    he   had   procured   for   their   , 
learning,  and  to  make  themselves  niaslers 
the  rare  wisdom  which  had  exalted  the  co^ 
irymen  of  Plato  and  Euclid,     "He  was  not  ; 
iguorant,"   says  Abulpharagius,   ''that  ihose   ' 
are  ihe  elecl  of  God,  his  best  and  rousi  useful    | 
servants,  whose   lives  are  devoted  to  theism- 
provemeni  of  their  intellectual  laculiies.    The 
mean  ambition  of  the  Chinese,  or  the  Turks, 
may  glory  in  ihe   induslry  of  their  hands,  or 
ihe  indulgence  of  their  sensual   propensities; 
iboueh  these  dexterous  artists  must  view  with 
hopeless  emulation  the  hexagons  and  pyra- 
mids of  ■  beehive,  and  acknowledge  ihe  su- 
perior strength  of  lions  and   tigers.     The   ! 
teachers  of  philosophy  are  ihe  real   lumina- 
ries of  ihe  world,  which,  without  iheir  aid, 
would  again  sink  into  ignorance  and  barhar- 

The  ardor  of  Almainouo  eilended  ilielT  lo 
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the  Fatimites  ol  Africa,  who  now  deemed  it 
an  honor  to  become  the  patrons  of  the  Icirn- 
ed.  .  The  emirs  ot  provinces  were  smiiten 
with  a  similar  emulation,  and  science  met 
with  an  ample  reward  in  all  parts  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan empire.  The  royal  library  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  a  hundred  ihonsand 
manuscripts,  elegantly  transcribed  and  splen- 
didly bound,  which  were  freely  lent  to  the 
students  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  atKairwan 
and  Alexandria.  In  every  city  the  produc- 
tions of  Arabic  literature  were  copied  with 
much  industry  and  collected  wkh  great  care. 
The  treasures  of  Africa,  however,  were  sur- 
passed by  those  of  Spain,  where  the  Ommia- 
des  had  formed  an  establishment  containing 
six  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Cordova, 
with  the  adjacent  towns  of  Malaga,  Almeria 
and  Murcia,  could  boast  of  having  produced 
three  hundred  authors ;  while,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Andalusia,  there  were,  it  is  said,  no  fewer 
than  seventy  public  libraries.  Nor  was  this 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science  confined  to 
)  one  family  or  one  age.  On  the  contrary,  it 
continued  to  adorn  the  ascendancy  of  the  Ara- 
bians about  five  hundred  years,  when  it  was 
terminated  by  the  great  irruption  of  ihe  Mon- 
gols, who  succeeded  in  spreading  a  cloud  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism  over  a  large  portion 
of  Asia  and  of  the  West.  This  period  of 
light  in  the  several  caliphates  of  fia£|:dad, 
Egypt  and  Spain,  beginninor  in  the  eighth, 
and  endine  in  the  fourteenth  century,  coin- 
cided with  the  darkest  and  most  inactive 
ages  of  Europe ;  but  since  the  sun  of  know- 
ledge rose  again  in  the  latter  division  of  the 
globe,  the  shades  of  Intellectual  night  appear 
to  have  fallen  with  increased  obscurity  upon 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Northern  Africa. 

It  is  not  undeserring  of  remark,  that  some 
treatises,  of  which  the  Greek  originals  are 
lost,  have  been  preserved  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  Arabic  translations.  As  mathe- 
matics, astronomy  and  physic,  were  the  fa- 
vorite subjects  of  investigation  among  the 
learned  Mohammedans,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  should  have  been  found  in  their  re- 
positories regular  versions  of  Euclid,  Apol* 
lonius,  Ptolemy,  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
In  the  department  of  Metaphysics,  as  also  in 
that  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  great 
value  was  attached  to  the  speculations  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  those  distinguished  mas- 
ters of  reasoning  and  founders  of  the  most 
celebrated  schools  in  Greece.  The  Arabians, 
whose  ingenious  spirits  inclined  ihem  to  the 
s:u(Jv  of  dialects,  preferred  the  philosophy  of 
the  latter;  and,  as  it  afloriied  n  plausible  in- 
strument for  conducting  debate,  and  more  es- 
pecially for  methodizing  the  conclusions  at« 
tained  by  argument  or  observation,  it  was 
adopted  generally  in  the  seminaries  establish- 
ed by  the  Saracens.  Useless  when  applied 
to  the  interpretation  of  physical  phenomena, 
it  afforded  no  aid  to  those  %vho  wished  to  de- 
tect the  principles  by  which  the  movements 
of  the  material  universe  are  regulated  ;  and, 
as  in  all  respects  it  was  butter  calculated  for 
the  detection  of  error  than  for  the  inrestiga- 


tion  of  truth,  it  Is  not  wonderful,  that,  upon 
the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  natural 
sciences  should  have  presented  themselyes  in 
nearly  the  same  imperfect  state  in  which  they 
had  been  left,  many  centarics  beforet  by  the 
•ages  ol  Athens. 

The  climate  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  habits 
of  (he  oriental  people  who  now  inhabited  the 
upper  coast,  encouraged  the  pursuits  of  prac- 
tical astronomy — a  species  of  knowledge 
which  was  supposed  to  confer  upon  the 
adepts  in  its  prcrifounder  mysteries  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  destination  of  individuals  and 
of  nations.  The  most  costly  apparatus  was 
supplied  by  the  Caliph  Almamoun,  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  mathema- 
ticians were  able  to  measure  a  degree  of  the 
great  circle  oi  the  earth,  and  to  determine  its 
entire  circumfererco  at  twenty-four  thousand 
miles.  But  it  was  in  chemistry  that  the  Sa- 
racens made  the  greatest  advances,  and  con- 
tributed most  to  the  progress  of  modern  sci- 
ence. They  first  invented  end  named  the 
alembic  for  the  purposes  of  distillation ;  ana- 
lyzed the  substances  of  the  three  kingdoms 
of  nature ;  proved  the  distinction  and  the  al- 
finities  of  acids  and  alkalis;  and  converted 
the  poisonous  minerals  into  salutary  medi- 
cines. It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  objects 
of  their  most  eager  research  were  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  and  the  elixir  of  immor^ 
tal  health ;  and  that  their  secret  processes 
were  aided  by  all  the  powers  of  mystery, 
fraud  and  superstition.  jBut  it  was  equally 
certain,  that  the  results  of  their  numerous 
experiments  tended  to  widen  the  breach  of 
real  knowledge ;  to  suggest  methods  of  man- 
ipulation; and  finally,  to  open  a  path  into 
those  spacious  fields  wbere  man  has  reaped 
the  most  abundant  fruits  of  ingenuity  and 
perseverance. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  protract- 
ed domination  of  the  lurks  in  Africa,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  capital  so  long  occupied 
by  the  Commanders  ot  the  Faithful,  have 
occasioned  the  disappearance  of  the  greater 
pan  of  those  monuments  by  which  the  scien* 
tific  triumphs  of  the  Arabs  are  elsewhere 
perpetuated.  The  catalogue  of  the  Escurial 
still  bears  testimony  lo  the  extent  of  their 
labors,  both  as  commentators  and  translators; 
while  lists  of  works,  edited  or  composed  by 
the  scholars  of  Bagdad,  prove  that  the  court 
of  the  Abbaseides  was  not  less  auspiciotts  to 
the  enterprises  of  literary  zeal.  But  of  the 
distinction  which  belonged  to  Kairwan  in  this 
respect,  no  traces  now  remain  in  the  savage 
country  of  which  it  was  once  the  ornament 
and  the  defence.  The  fame  of  tlrat  city,  at 
one  time  filled  with  palaces  tnd  schools,  is 
only  to  he  heard  in  the  form  of  an  echo  from 
contemporaneous  writers,  who  flout ished  in 
Spain  or  Italy ;  and  is,  in  our  days,  faintly 
resounded  in  the  compilations  of  Abulphara- 
gius,  Kenaudot,  Fabricius,  Asseman,  C'asiri, 
and  the  learned  D*HerbeIot. 

{To  be  caniinuti.) 
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N APOIiCnif  BONAPARTB. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  1,  ^ge  45.) 

NapoieoD  may  have  bad  more  natural  a^ 
fection  and    friendliness  of  character  than 
some  of  his  enemies   have  acknowledged : 
but  certainly  there  are  but  few  instances  re- 
corded, even  by  his  friends,  which  afford  evi- 
dence of  anything  more  than  common  hu- 
manity in  his  heart.    The  scenes  of  carnage 
which  he  witnessed  appear  to  iiave  but  sel- 
dom excited  his  sensibili;y.      We  recollect 
the  feelings  with  which  we  were  affected,  in 
reading  a  description,  written  by  one  of  his 
oiScefs,  of  Napoleon's  passage  over  one  of 
his  fields  of  batile»  on  the  morning  after  the 
engagement.      He    made  few    remarks   on 
the  shocking  objects  that  met  his  view,  and 
went  OQ  with  his  staff,  not  only  among  the 
slain,  bur  over  and  upon  them.     He  was  ra- 
ther grave  and   taciturn:   for  the   mangled 
limbs  and  bodies  which  were  yesterday  striv- 
ing in  his  canse  and  obedient  to  his  command, 
many  of  them  moved  by  hearts  enthusiastic 
in  his  favor,  were  now  trampled  upon,  and 
siili  more  mangled  by  his  horse*s  feel.    But, 
the  writer  informs  us,  he  had  a  feeling  heart, 
he  did  exhibit  some  emotion :  for  at  length 
be  heard  a  sudden  shriek  from  the  ground 
beneath    him,  and  saw  that  his  horse  had 
trodden  on  a  wounded  soldier,  who  was  not 
quite  dead.    He  reined  in  his  steed,  made  him 
step  off  from  the  poor  creature,  and  gave  or- 
ders that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  hospital, 
and  then  pursued  his  way.    This  may  have 
been  a  great  stretch  of  humanity  for  a  con- 
queror: but,  instead  of  praising  if,  we  say, 
God  protect  the  poor  and   helpless  of   our 
race — the  women  and  children,  at  least—' 
from  sympathy  and  compassion  like  this ! 

But  now  approached  the  closing  scene.-r- 
The  curtain  at  length  began  to  fall.  The 
long  tragedy  was  near  its  end.  Two  mighty 
powers  remained  to  be  conquered,  one  of 
wiiich  he  once  had  humbled.  It  remained 
but  to  humble  them  as  he  had  humbled 
ilae  others,  and  all  would  be — what  ?  What 
was  probably  in  the  anticipation  of  that  mind, 
when  it  look^  forward  to  the  subjugation  of 
Russia  and  England  f  Can  we  be  justified 
in  supposing  that  his  aims  and  his  hopes 
were  on  the  introduction  of  a  state  of  things 
more  beneficial  to  the  people  of  Europe  ?  If 
any  one  can  form  any  phiusibie  conjecture  of 
that  nature,  we  might  well  feel  curious  to 
know  it.    What  men  would  he  baveerown^ 


kings  of  Russia  and  England;  and  what 
principles  would  he  have  chosen  to  dictate 
to  them  and  to  the  continent?  Then,  in 
what  position  would  he  have  placed  him- 
self ?  What  would  have  been  the  resulu  to 
our  age  and  our  country  ?  Let  those  who  va- 
lue peace,  nattount  freedom,  personal  liberty 
and  religion,  meditate  on  questions  like  these, 
and  they  may  perhaps  become  better  qualified 
to  appreciate  the  blessings  reserved  to  us, 
and  the  virtue  and  foresight  of  the  men  in 
this  and  other  countries,  who  disinterestedly 
opposed  the  progress  of  Napoleon. 

Great  preparations  had  once  been  made  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  in  small  vessels  and 
rafts  from  the  French  coast ;  and  experiments 
were  made  which  countenanced  the  idea, 
that  such  means  might  be  relied  on  in  favo- 
rable weather.  But  the  attempt  was  never 
made.  In  the  year  1812,  Bonaparte  invaded 
Russia  with  a  large  army  ;  and  on  Sept.  I4th 
they  reached  Moscow.  There  they  designed 
to  spend  the  winter,  in  comfort  and  abun- 
dance, and,  in  the  Spring  to  proceed  to  Pe- 
tersburgh,  when  the  immense  empire  would 
be  Napoleon's.  When,  in  1776,  Lord  Howe 
was  about  to  enter  New  York,  it  was  pro- 
posed, in  a  council  ot  war,  to  our  officers,  to 
burn  the  city,  and  thua  render  it  untenable. 
The  plan  was  rejected;  and  New  York  became 
the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy,  with  vast 
iajwy  to  our  country,  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  Russian  Emperor  and  hie  couneiK 
lors  made  an  opposite  decision,  and  took  such 
a  step  as  had  been  declined  by  Americans. 
The  first  night  had  hardly  set  in,  after  Na« 
poleon's  army  had  entered  Moscow,  and  their 
shouts  of  exultation  had  scarcely  ceased, 
when  fires  burst  out  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  victors  were  left 
houseless  and  starving,  in  sight  of  the  mtiis. 
The  winter  set  in  with  nnusual  severity  ;  and 
a  man  of  humane  feelings  can  hardly  endure 
to  read  one  of  the  simplest  accojpts  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  army  on  its  retreat.  **  La- 
baume's  Campaign  in  Russia "  may  be  one 
of  the  most  convenient  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers. 

But  did  the  leader  suffer  with  bis  follow- 
ers ?  Ah  no !  The  same  selfishness  which 
makes  a  conqueror  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
fellow  creatures  to  himself  in  one  ease,  may 
be  expected  to  do  it  in  another,  especially  the 
most  pressing.  Bonaparte  travelled  to  Paris 
ia  a  eoach,  which  contaitted  a  bed,  a  little 
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kitchen,  a  stove,  table  and  tabie-set,  serrant 
provisions,  &c,  and  was  drawn  by  the  best 
hocses,  day  and  nig^bt,  withoot  stoppingr* 
leaving  bis  soldiers  to  freeze,  to  starve  or 
to  be  Icilied  by  the  Cossacks. 

lu  April,  1813,  he  raised  another  army, 
marched  into  Prussia,  gained  the  victories  of 
Banizen  and  Wartzen.  But  the  Austrians 
and  Bavarians  joined  the  confederacy  against 
him;  and,  while  at  Leipsic,  be  found  his 
enemies  upon  him,  and  he  was  driven  to 
Mentz,  and  abandoned  all  his  conquests  in 
Germany.  The  following  year,  18U,  the 
confederates  crossed  the  Rhine :  and,  after 
several  battles,  entered  Paris.  The  wild 
horses  from  the  Don  and  the  Volga  were  tied 
by  their  Cossack  riders  to  the  trees  in  the 
Garden  oi  the  Tuileries ;  and  he  who  had 
brought  an  incursion  of  barbarians  into  the 
proud  capital  of  France,  signed  a  treaty  at 
Fontainbleau,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  El- 
ba, to  trouble  the  nations  no  longer.  But  in 
March,  1816,  he  landed  in  Provence,  in  the 
south  of  France,  and,  proceeding  to  Paris  on 
the  20th,  was  received  with  new  enthusiasm, 
and  soon  defeated  General  Blucherand  22,000 
men.oa  the  frontier  of  Belgium, 

On  the  18th  of  June  was  fought  the  awful 
battle  of  Waterloo,  about  14  miles  from 
Brussels.  He  had  attempted  to  reach  that 
city  by  a  forced  march :  but  Lord  Wellington 
at  the  head  of  the  confederates,  stopped  him 
at  a  range  of  high  ground,  by  occupying  a 
higher  range  in  his  front ;  and,  on  the  smooth 
ajnd  gentle  declivities  berween  them,  was 
fought  the  last  battle  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  "  covered  way  '*  still  remains,  from  which 
he  viewed  the  field  and  sent  his  orders,  be>* 
tweeo  two  elevations  of  ground  which  protect- 
ed him  from  the  shot ;  and  opposite  are  seen 
two  large  square  spots,  where  in  18S1,  the 
wheat  grew  three  shades  greener  4 ban  any- 
where  else :  there  were  buried  12,000  of  his 
"  Invincibles,"  his  favorite  troops,  who  lost 
their  lives  in  obeying  his  command— •**  On- 
ward !  Cut  the  way  through  to  Brussels  !*' 
"  Tout  est  perdu  !  Sauvons  nout  P* 
(All  is  lost. — Let  us  save  ourselves !) 

These,  said  his  guide,  (who  was  our  guide 
also  to  the  field  in  1821,)  these  were  the  only 
words  he  uttered,  when,  after  observing  the 
destruction  of  his  last  hope,  he  spurred  his 
his  horse,  and  fled  for  safety. 

He  reached  Paris  on  the  8ih  of  July ;  and 
oa  the  15th  surrendered  hiniself  to  the  En- 


glish at  Rochefort.  He  was  sent  to  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  and  confined  tiiere  until  his 
death  which  occurred  May  5ih,  1821.  On 
the  7th  of  July,  1840,  his  remains  were  de- 
posited in  the  Hospital  of  Invalides,  in  Paris, 
with  public  honors. 


TEMPERANCE* 

It  has  been  ascertained  from  data  believ- 
ed to  be  correct,  that  the  consumption  of 
iiUoxIcaling  liquors  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  Stales  yet  amounts  to  over  five  gal- 
lons per  annum  to  each  man,  woman  and 
child.  At  this  rate,  and  taking  our  popu- 
lation at  twenty  millions,  the  consumption 
would  be  one  hundred  millions  of  gallons 
yearly.  (England  consumes  over  fifty 
millions  of  gallons  of  strong  beer  alone 
yearly.)  This  quantity  at  the  retail 
price  of  three  cents  per  glass,  would  cost 
the  consumers  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  yearly. 

Let  us  see  what  the  expenditures  of 
this  sum  would  do  provided  tippling  would 
cease. 

It  would  furnish  every  family  on  the  globe 
with  a  Bible. 

It  would  build  and  endow  one  thousand 
seminaries  of  learning  at  8100,000  each, 
or  ten  thousand  at  $10,000  each. 

It  would  build  five  hundred  thousand 
miles  of  magnetic  telegraph  at  f  200  a  mile, 
forming  a  perfect  net-work  for  instanta- 
neous communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
Union. 

It  would  in  a  single  year  build  a  city 
of  fifty  thousand  tenements  at  a  cost  of  two 
thousand  dollars  each,  and  accommodate 

three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants six  to 

each  house. 

It  would  be  five  dollars  to  each  indi- 
vidual, and  twenty-five  dollars  to  each  fam. 
ily  in  the  Union. 


The  Firrt  Sriow.—Rer.  Mr.  Dean,  Bap- 
tisi  Missionary,  who,  in  company  with  the 
young  Chinese  convert,  A-Bak,  is  visiting 
the  various  Baptist  churches,  was  over- 
taken  by  a  snow  storm  at  Tremont,  in  Mich- 
igan.  It  was  expected  that  the  young  fo. 
reigner  would  be  amused  and  his  curiosity 
excited  by  this,  to  him,  novel  freak  of  na- 
ture. The  reverse,  however,  was  the  case. 
A-bak  was  so  mjch  affected  by  if,  that 
serious  apprehensions  for  his  health  were 
entertained  by  his  friends.  On  the  following 
day  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  warrant  a 
journey  southward,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
the  oiimate  milder. 
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RUOTS  AND  BUDS. 

At  ihfl  Kpproaoh  of  Spriug  we  bave  the 
pbuiog  auticipBiioD  of  soon  being  able  to 

"  The  time  of  the  Bin^ng  of  birds  has 
oome,  uidlhe  voice  of  the  turtle  is  beard 
in  our  land." 

We  shall  sc«n  be  cheered  by  the  appear- 
ance of 

"Firs!  ihe  blade,  then  the  caT  and  aflcr 
that  the  full  com  in  the  ear." 

Yea.  so 'II  thai  annual  wonder  is  (o  be 
reputed  it  nur  sight,  which  the  »ise«  of 
men  slil]  find  wholly  beyond  their  compre- 
licnsion,  I'le  budding  and  growth  of  the 
plants. 

There  a  e  a  few  facta  coonecUd  with 
rmlB  and  buds,  however,  which  arc  well 
ascertained,  but  not  generally  underaood. 

FiraL  Plants  grow  only  from  seeds  and 
buds.  It  is  common  to  speak  or  ihem  oe 
growing  from  roots  ;  but,  strictly  speaking, 
in  the  language  of  botanists,  they  never 
grow  from  the  root  No.  I,  above,  repre- 
sents a  root,  wiih  a  bud  putting  out  betwe<n 
two  leaves:  but  the  bud  is  nol  cotisideicd  as 
belonging  lo  the  root:  for  a  proper  root 
never  has  a  bud  in  it,  cvrn  if  the  bud  He 
under  ground.  No.  2  is  a  creeping  plant. 
Only  the  liitle  fibres  of  it  are  called  its 


roots,  because  the  horizontal  part  contains  ' 
buds.     That  is   considered    as   the    stem,  \ 
which  may  contain  bnds.     No.  3  is  a  lu^^  \ 
py  root,  hut  the  roots  are  not  lihe  the  po-  < 
talo,  for  ihey  have  no  buds.       What  are  ' 
commonly  called  potato   roots,  which  we  ' 
eai,  ore  properly  the  stems :  for  they  con-  ! 
tain    buds.     Only  the  little  fibres  then  are  , 
roots.     No.  4  is  a  scaly  bulb,  like  a  tulip  '. 
rooL     It  grows  under  ground,  but  is  pro- 
perly a  stem,  for   it  contains  the   bnd.—  < 
The  buds  of  the  horse-chestnut   and  other 
trees,  already  swelling,  differ  only  in  the  sit-  < 
notion,  being  placed  at  the  axils  of  tbe  leaven, 
or  between  the  stem  and    the  leaf-sialks. 
Nos.  5  dc  6  are  buds  cut  open  and  magnified. 

These  simple  facts  are  easily  proved  and  ! 

understood,  and  should  be  explained  to  all  ! 
Ihe  young  as  the  season  advancfs.     H 

the  buds  grow  is  a  most  curious  subject  of  ' 
inquiry,  and  admirably  adapted  to  raise  o 

grovelling  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  I 

great  and  glorious  Being  who  is  continually  ' 

performing   his  wonders   on    every    band  ', 
around  us. 


decayed   writings,   recently  given,  : 
lows  ; — Cover    the  tellers  with   prossic 
kali,  with  (he  addition  of  a  diluted  mineral   ' 
•cid,  DD  the  applicatisn  of  which  (he   letter*   \ 
change  very  speedily  to  a  deep  bitie  color  uf 
great  beauty  and   intensiiy.    To  prevent  the 
spreadiug  ol  the  color,  which  by  blotting  the 
par;hmeni!>  detrmcis  greatly  Trom  the  ieglbil-  I 
iiy,  the  alkali  should  be  jiui  va  tint,  and  the  j 
dMuted    acid   sdded  upon  it.    The   method  \ 
found  to  answer  best  is   to  spread  the  niliali   ( 
thin   with    a    tesiher.      Though    the    olkali   j 
should  occasion   no  sensible  cbaoge  ul'  color, 
yei  the  moment  ihe  acid  comes  apon  it,  ererj  i 
trsce  of  a  letter  turns  at  once  to  a  fine  blue, 
wliich  soon  acquires  its  full  inieriBiiy,  and  is  ' 
beyond  conipsiison  aironger  than  the  original    ( 
trace.     II  then  the  corner  of  a  bit  ul  blotting   < 
paper   be   carefully  and   dexleiously  spplieu   J 
nrnr  the  letters,  so  at  to  imbibe  the  supeiUu- 
cus  liquor,    the  staining  of  the  parchment 
maybe,  in   a  great  measure,  avoided;   lor  it 
is   this  superfluons   liquor   which,  absorbing   ' 
pan  of  the  coloring  matter  from   the  letters,   '. 
becomes  a  dye  to  whaiever  it  touches.     " 
thi'Uld   lie    laktn   not    to   bring    the  bk 
paper  in  coniBct  with  the  lelieif,  becaus 
colorine  matter  it  solt  while  wet  and  moy   i 
easily  be    rubbid    uB.     They   should    be   ao   i 
niucU  reduced   as  uol  to  soil  a 
much  nicety.— Sc/ecJe J. 
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PLANT  USCFVi,  TRJBfiS. 

ESxtracts  l^om  our  CJorrespuudciice* 

** CONRBCTICUT, 

To  tfte  Editor  of  the  Am.  Ftmtp  Magazine 

T>BAK  Sir  : — Enclosed  is  one  dollar,  the 
sum  you  required  for  the  Ailanthus  seed 
ser.t  me.  The  object  is  a  good  one  nnd 
praiseworthy.  I  have  sold  them  in  small 
parcels  for  that  sum.*' 

" Ohio. 

A  notice  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New 
York  ObserTer,  respecting  your  enterprise 
lor  the  <  General  Propagation  of  Ornament- 
al Trees,'  led  me  to  look  up  your  advertise- 
ment ;  and,  a&  the  result,  I  send  you  the 
enclosed  two  dollars,  as  a  friend's  subscrip- 
tion for  Volumes  1st  and  2nd  of  your  Mag- 
.  azine.  Please  send  me  a  few  of  your  seeds, 
I  wish  some  more  particularly  for  the  Col- 
lege Green  connected  with  the  institution 
of  which  I  am  a  professor." 


(C. 


\ 


— New  Haven,  Conn. 
I  am  reminded  at  New  Haven  of  your 
excellent  and  philanthropic  plan  of  dis- 
tributing the  seeds  of  beautiful  shade  trees 
over  the  country,  making  them,  like  the 
the  beautiful  arrangements  of  Providence 
with  respect  to  some  minor  seeds,  '  winged 
messengers,'  to  carry  shade  and  beauty,  joy 
and  gladness  in  their  train.  May  you,  in 
a  green  old  age,  and  your  children  after 
you,  sit  under  their  future  boughs;  and 
your  ears  be  delighted  with  'the  charm 
of  earliest  birds,'  which  there  shall  make 
their  homes. 

"  Often  have  I  thought  while  riding  un- 
der the  shade  of  that  unrivalled  avenue 
of  elms  in  East  Hartford,  that  I  would 
rather  look  upon  those  trees  as  of  my 
planting,  than  be  the  inventor  of  the  dead- 
liest engines  that  ever  desolated  humanity. 
I  doubt  not  that  if  you  should  pledge  the 
fair  songstress  of  Hartford  in  a  gla^-s  of  pure 
Croton,  with — 

'*  Then  here's  to  the  Elm,  the  beautiful  Elm!" 

She  would  produce  a  song  worthy  of  the 

subject.    But  here  I  am  in  the  city  of  Elms ; 

and  how  appropriately  they  are  associated 
'  with  the  Groves  of  AcademusI  It  might 
S    be  in  better  taste  to  write  an  essay  on  their 

merits  in  the  day  when  the  Dog-star  rages*, 

iBd  we  are  fain  to  ciy  out 

"All-conquering  heal !  Ob,  intermit  thy  wrath, 
**And  on  my  throbbing  temples  potent  thus 
'*Beam  not  so  fierce." 

Yet  they  are  beautiful  now  ;  and,  as  the 
wind  whistles  through  their  giant  branches 


on  a  winter  night,  to  me  they  *  discourse 
most  eloquent  music' 

Go  on,  my  dear  Sir,  with  your  exertions; 
and  rest  assured,  that  although  every  one 
will  not  remember  the  advice  of  the  honest 
Scotsman  to  his  son  : 

*  Aye  be  putting  in  a  tree,  Jock  ;  'twill 
be  growing  when  you're  sleeping,  mon,' 

Yet  enough  will  be  done  to  make  you 
feel  that  you  have  not  labored  in  vain." 

*' Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — You  will  please  to  send 
me  such  seeds  as  you  judge  most  congenial 
to  the  southern  parts  of  this  State,  particu- 
larly the  Ailanthus,  with  directions  to  plant 
and  rear.  I  hope  to  be  found  on  your  list 
of  subscribers,  as  Ion?  as  you  publbh  or  I 
shall  live."  ^ 

•*— New  York 

"  You  have  sent  your  seeds  to  the  right 
place.     I  have  a  handsome  farm,  which  I 

wish  to  stock  with  various  trees." 


•♦» 


GOOD  fffiWS  FROM  ERGI^RD. 

The  new  Parliament  was  opened  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  by  the  Queen  in  person, 
who,  in  her  speech,  used  the  following  dig. 
nified  and  noble  language  towards  our 
country. 

^  1  regret  that  the  claims  of  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  ter- 
ritory oil  the  North-western  coast  of  Ame- 
sica,  although  they  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  repeated  negotiation*,  still  remain 
an  unsettled  point.  You  may  be  assured 
that  no  effort,  consistent  %vith  national  honor, 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  bring  this 
question  to  an  early  and  peaceful  termina- 
tion." 

We  regard  these  expressions  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  Our  President  had 
forgotten  the  proper  dignhy  of  his  office, 
as  well  as  his  courtesy  as  a  gentleman,  so 
far  as  to  use  threatening  language  towards 
England,  and  contemptuous,  insulting  ex- 
pressions towards  the  Sovereigns  of  the 
Continent.  We  participated  with  many  of 
our  countrymen  in  the  regret  and  shame 
which  his  words  too  justly  inspired;  aiid 
felt  humiliated  in  the  humiliation  of  our 
country,  by  the  violent,  inhuman  and  de- 
graded language  used  by  certain  members 
of  Congress.  It  is  gtatifying  to  hear  such 
expressions  used  at   this  moment  by  the 


> 
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Ctueeo  of  England,  when  one  single  word 
of  contempt,  menace  or  passion^  would 
have  served  as  a  pretence  for  oar  violent 
and  dangerous  war-partlzans  for  keeping 
up  the  excitement,  from  which  they  may 
hope  for  some  personal  advantage.  Hap- 
pily there  is  no  shadow  of  any  such  pretext 
in  the  speech  of  the  dueen.  Thanks  to 
her  and  to  her  councillors,  it  breathes 
nothing  but  peace;  and,  in  our  opinion, 
our  nation  owes  her  a  debt  of  gratitude. — 
We  should  be  well  pleased  to  see  our  la- 
dies taking  some  means  to  express  their 
obligation :  for  perhaps,  (may  we  not  say 
probably,)  to  her  they  owe  the  lives  of 
many  they  hold  dear  to  them.  A  word 
might  have  led  to  a  war;  and  war,  like  a 
tavenous  beast,  must  feed  on  human  flesh* 
Fathers,  brothers,  husbands  and  sons  are 
its  victims.  She,  who  has  done  and  who 
will  do  all  in  her  power  to  avert  that  threat- 
ening, that  dreadful  vision  which  we  have 
been  seeing  before  us,  day  and  night,  for 
two  months — that  mournful  procession  of 
widows  and  orphans,  wailing  mothers  and 
grey-headed  sires— she  has  acted  the  part 
of  a  friend  to  our  country.  A  friend  in 
need  is  a  friend  indeed ;  and,  as  such^i  inde- 
pendently of  other  considerations,  she  merits 
our  regard. 

OAK9. 

(Coniinued  from  VoU  2d.  p*) 

Beauty  and  gracefulness  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Oak  in  its  youth  ;  strength 
and  dignity  in  its  middle  life,  increasing 
with  the  advance  of  age,  sometimes  even 
to  what  might  be  called  stern  and  awful 
majesty.  As  an  object  that  is  exposed  to 
the  deliberate  contemplation  of  every  pas- 
ser.by,  and  one  affected  by  the  changes  of 
season  and  of  weather,  as  well  as  those  of 
light  and  shade,  it  fails  not  to  strike  the  eye 
of  childhood  with  its  due  impressions. 
When,  in  the  course  of  an  advanced  edu- 
cation, Blair  or  Allison  appeals  to  our  own 
consciousness,  for  the  existence  within  us 
of  sensations  they  call  beauty  and  sub- 
limity, who  has  not  recurred  to  the  green 
tur^    shaded    by   a  venerable   oakf    and 


sprinkled  with  its  acorns,  where  we  first 
experienced  them  ? 

The  wood  of  the  oak  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  aids  of  civilization,  afibrded  by  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Prom  the  time  when 
Abraham  sat  beneath  the  shadow  of  one 
on  the  plains  of  Mamre,  up  to  the  present 
day,  it  has  sheltered  and  protected  millions 
of  the  human  family,  from  infancy  to  old 
age,  with  its  firm  and  enduring  branches, 
either  in  their  natural  connection  lyith  the 
trunk,  or  separated,  and  hewn  and  placed 
by  art  in  the  form  of  a  habitation.  The 
bark  is  used  in  vast  quantities  in  tanning, 
as  it  contains  a  large  portion  of  tannic 
acidy  which  forms  an  insoluble  and  im« 
perishable  substance  with  the  glue  in  skins, 
and  thus  converts  them  into  leather.  Nut- 
galls,  those  little  excrescences  formed  on 
some  oaks,  around  the  wounds  made  by  an 
insect  to  deposit  its  eggs,  are  still  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  tannin,  and  for 
that  reason  are  ground  and  mixed  with 
copperas,  (sulphate  of  iron,)  to  make  ink- 
powder.  The  leaves  and  sawdust  are  em. 
ployed  m  dicing  and  sometimes  in  medicine. 
Oak  makes  excellent  charcoal  which  is  so 
peculiarly  free  from  griltiness,  that  it  is 
used  by  the  engravers  to  polish  copper 
plates. 

The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  charring  wooden  posts,  as  is  proved 
by  the  piles  recently  taken  frond  the  bed  of 
the  river  Rhine,  which  were  driven  by 
Julius  Csesar,  to  support  his  bridge. 

Oak  wood  is  preferred  in  many  countries, 
when  it  can  be  procured,  for  the  timbers 
and  floors  of  houses,  for  ships,  for  the 
handles  of  carpenters'  tools,  &c.  Acorns 
have  been  much  used  by  some  nations,  as 
food,  particularly  the  ancient  British.  In 
Silesia,  the  oil  is  pressed  from  them,  which 
is  made  a  substitute  for  butter  by  the  poor. 

The  European  Times  expresses  the 
opinion  that  ere  long  the  line  of  steamers 
between  Liverpool  and  Boston  will  be 
made  to  leave  the  respective  ports  once  a 
week  during  the  eight  summer  months^  and 
once  a  fortnight  in  winter. 


♦ 
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HYMN. 

By  Profttsor  W. 

OOKKOmCATBD  BT  A  rBIINO, 

For  the  Ammtoan  Pntmf  l^lagazine. 

The  exile  Ionics  to  reach  his  home, 
The  wounded  bird  her  nest : 

So  to  ihy  presence,  Lord,  I  come — 
Thy  presence  makes  me  blest. 

There  never-cea.>ing  quiet  dwells, 
There,  peace  overspreads  ihe  mind  ; 

The  world  has  broken  all  her  spells, 
And  losi  her  power  to  blind. 

Pride — that  destroyer  of*  my  bliss. 

And  self— (hat  deadly  [oe^ 
Forsake  the  mount  where  Jesus  is. 

And  haunt  the  vales  below. 

Ah,  migrhty  sorcrrers  of  the  soul  ! 

They  steal  our  life  from  God : 
One  half  we  wander  from  the  goal, 

The  rest  inquire  the  road. 

Sin  and  Repentance  reign  by  turns. 

Maintaining:  doubtful  figlu ; 
And  still  the  heart  for  follies  bums, 

And  still  it  loves  the  right. 

Oh  !    Why  are  momenfnrv  joys 
To  errinpr  mortals  giveii  ?  v* 

Why  must  we  slay  for  earthly  toys 
Upon  the  road  to  heaven  ? 

Whv  stands  the  soul  in  doubt,  to  choose 
The  world,  or  choose  its  prize; 

And  still  ils  onward  way  pursues 
With  half-averted  eyes  ? 

The  man  whom  earth  allures  in  vain, 

He,  he  alone,  is  blest; 
I'ime  cannot  lurn  his  j<»ys  to  pain. 

Or  guilt  disturb  his  br'east. 


ft* 


He  sends  no  empty  thoughts  abroad, 

In  search  of  vain  delight: 
But,  through  the  desert  walks  with  God, 

Still  keeping  Heaven  in  sight. 

Noble  con  6c  of  the  BrUish  Ministry.-^ 
Sir  Robert  IVel   saiH  in  Purll»unerit,  at  its 
opening,  I   nrver  rtitrrfainrd  the  t-liahirst 
a|)prehen8tan  that  any  contrast  bet  worn  the 
language  employed  in  her  mujesty'.s  ^peech 
In  refen  nee  to  those   nnfoiinnaie  disputes 
that  still   prevail  lictwem   liiis  country  nnd 
America,  and  that  which  luis  hern  uiseiX  by 
the  chief  magistrate  of  tht-   United  Slates, 
would  have  been  made  in   this  House.     I 
never  thought  that  that  could  be  mistaken 
or  misrepresented.     We  have  no  hesitation 
in   announcing  our  sincere  desire   for  the 


interests  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
interests   of   the  civilized   world,    in  con- 
tinijing  every  efTort  which  is  consistent  with 
national  honor,  for  the  purpose  of  amicably 
terminating;   those    disputes.      (Hear.)     1 
never  had  any  apprehension  that  our  inten- 
tions of  our  language  would  be  misrepre^ 
senied  ;  and  the  speech  which  the  h«o.  gen- 
tleman, (Mr.  Hume,)  the  uniform  and  con- 
sistent advocate  for  the  sirictej^t   ecommy, 
has  just  made,  confirms  me  that  my  anti- 
cipations will  not  be  disappointed.  (Cheers.) 
And  if  any  proposal  which  lier   Majes- 
ty's Government  may  feel  it  their  duty  in 
make  for  the  nminienance  of  their  csj»enlial 
rights,  or  of  the  national   honor,  shall  be 
responded  to  and  supported  by  thi.s  House, 
then   let  me   not  be  mistaken.      I  think  \i 
would  be  the  greatest  misfortune,  if  a  con- 
test about  the   Ofei;on   bttwerti    two  such 
powers  as  England  and  the   United  Slates 
could  nor,   by   the  exercise  of  o^dtiuiion 
and  good  st  nse,  be  brought  to  a  perfeclir 
Jionorable  and  most  satisfactory  conclusioi'i. 
(Cheers.) 

To  Oun  Si/BscRiBERs—Those  who  wish 
to  receive  the  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  lor  ii,  are  reiiuesied  to  send  $t  wiilioui 
further  delay  through  the  rust-matter,  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  ikieir  names, 
are  requested  to  return  the  lust  number  re- 
ceived, Willi  the  name  and  address.  It  will 
be  stoi'ped  forthwith. 

To  ALL  OUR  Subscribers.— If  each  will 
procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering an  iniporianl  service  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed  fur  extensive  and  lasting 
benelit. 
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AND    FA.MILV     NKWSPArEK, 

With  numerous  Engravings. 
iZtWttil  hy  Throa<.re  Owf^hC,  Ji. 
n-  ,«.t,H*».^ri  wrt  k'y,  m  the  otB.-c  ot  \h^  New  V«uk 
t^|.f.  s»,  Dio,  iiy  »t»,..(iwfty,  ai  3 r.nii« h  ii^ibvr« ( 1<^ 
|M^  h  J«  iKf  iK-Si.vo.^  or,  lo  Mil>s*fiil>enii  ret^eiviiiii  v  by 
imiii  niici  payiii»(  la  adwinec,  M  a  year. 

Back  iiuMii»eis  c»n  IxsMipplietl. 

hi..-  o  ..  w  (Jne  yoH^  H.| ,  «„|,oiii  ,k.)  inci.l  oJ  ih,,- 
lilKO.  iiiHl  Jh-  wo.k  Will  Ite  srul  t,K  rti.i  y4r 

•  J'l'c  iiiormawuii  riMUuiiied  ai  Ibis 'work  i-»  waitH 
inor»-il.»ii,..|ver'»-^A':  y  Obsprver. 

-U  •'»ou!d  le  u.  every  iaiuDy  .»  x\^  coui.tr^.''- 
iv     ».  H>' fit  I  St  t\icord:r. 

«..nil"*.f "  "^  ^'''?.  «^,ho.:i,t  A.lr.vHte^peHfc,  of  it  hi 
win>i.ir  itjiiM      Also  ra.iiiv  mhrr  |»iifnr4. 

Editors  ot  newspapers  publishing  this  ad- 
veriisenient  toi  3  months,  will  be  furnished 
wall  the  work  for  one  year. 
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ofiering  a  most  convenient  oommunioation 
with  the  city.  Contrasted  with  the  for- 
bidding, and  often  disgusting  wharves  of 
other  ports,  the  first  impression  of  that  city 
is  highly  favorable. 

Ajb  the  gauts  are  usually  accessible  at 
every  change  in  the  level  of  the  water, 
they  are  generally  useful ;  and  in  populous 
places,  they  are  daily  the  scenes  of  much 
busy  activity,  where  the  stranger  has  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  the  varieties  of  Hin- 
doo costumes  and  other  peculiarities.  But 
the  religious  superstitions  of  the  people 
often  devote  those  places  to  scenes  more 
'  striking,  but  ftir  less  gratifying  than  those 
of  commerce.  There  crowds  assemble  on 
some  of  their  days  of  sacrifice  and  ablu- 
tion ;  when  from  the  pressure  of  masses  of 
pilgrims,  or  the  heat  of  the  climate,  many 
lives  are  sometimes  lost  by  crushing,  suffo- 
cation, or  drowning.  On  some  occasiens, 
and  in  certain  places,  thousands  of  little 
offerings  are  thrown  into  the  stream,  which 
is  held  sacred,  and  supposed  to  be  under 
the  special  care  of  one  of  the  principal 
gods.  Sometimes  multitudes  of  persons 
wade  into  the  water  at  the  risk  of  life  ;  and 
sometimes  infants  are  throwa  in  as  offer- 
ings, and  the  aged  and  poor,  who  are  deem- 
ed useless,  are  left  on  the  steps  of  the  gaut, 
to  die  of  exposure  and  starvation. 

The  ibllowing  facts  relating  to  the  River 

Granges,   we  extract   from  the  History  of 

British  India,  by  Hugh  Murray,  Esq.,  Vol. 

III.,  Chapter  IX. 

From  its  elevated  source,  nearly  15,000 
fbet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  Ganges 
winds  through  mountainous  regions  for 
fully  800  miles,  and  issues  into  the  open 
country  at  Hurdwar,  in  latitude  30®  north. 
During  the  remainder  of  its  course  to  the 
sea,  which  is  about  1350  miles,  flowing  as 
a  smooth  navigable  stream  through  delight- 
ful plains,  it  receives  eleven  great  rivers, 
some  of  which  are  equal  to  the  Rhine,  and 
none  smaller  than  the  Thames,  besides  as 
many  others  of  less  magnitude.  It  is 
owing  to  this  vast  influx  of  streams  that  the 
Ganges  in  point  of  magnitude  so  greatly  ex- 
cels the  Nile,  while  the  latter  exceeds  it  in 
length  of  course  by  one-third.  Like  the 
Nile,  it  has  a  vast  delta,  which  exhibits  the 
usual  characters  of  such  alluvial  forma- 
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tions.  To  the  natives  the  inundations  of 
this  river  are  equally  objects  of  interest,  as 
are  those  of  the  Nile  to  the  Bgyptiana. 
These  annual  overflowings  of  the  Gtangea 
are  owing  as  much  to  the  rains  and  to  the 
melting  of  the  snow  among  the  mountains 
beyond  Hurdwar  as  to  the  rains  that  hAl  in 
the  plains ;  for  at  the  latter  end  of  June 
the  river  has  risen  fifleen  feet  and  a  half, 
out  of  thirty-two,  the  sum  total  of  its  riamg  - 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  rainy  season 
does  not  begin  in  most  of  the  flat  countries 
till  about  that  time.  In  the  mountains,  the 
rains  commence  early  in  April,  and  near 
the  latter  end  of  that  month,  when  the  rain- 
water has  reached  Bengal,  the  rivers  begin 
to  rise,  but  by  very  slow  degrees  ]  for  the 
increase  is  only  about  one  inch  per  day 
for  the  first  formight.  The  increase  thai 
gradually  augments  to  two  and  three  inches, 
before  any  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  flat 
countries  ;  and  when  the  rain  becomes  gen- 
eral, the  increase  on  a  medium  is  five  inches 
per  day.  Before  the  end  of  July  all  the 
lower  parts  of  Bengal  contiguous  to  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmapoutra  are  overflowed, 
and  form  a  lake  of  more  than  100  miles  in 
breadth ;  nothing  appearing  but  villages 
and  trees,  excepting  very  rarely  the  top  of 
an  elevated  spot,  or  the  artificial  mound  of 
some  deserted  village  rising  like  islands  in 
the  flood. 

The  inundations  in  Bengal  differ  from 
those  in  Egypt  in  this  particular,  that  the 
Nile  owes  its  floods  entirely  to  the  rains 
that  fall  in  the  mountains  near  its  source ; 
but  in  Bengal  they  are  as  much  bccasioned 
by  the  rain  that  fells  in  the  country  itself 
as  by  the  waters  of  the  Ganges ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  this,  the  lands  in  general  are  over- 
flowed to  a  considerable  depth  long  before 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  filled.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  ground  adjacent  to  the 
bank,  to  the  extent  of  some  miles,  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  serves  to  separate  the  waters  of 
the  inundation  from  those  of  the  river  un- 
til it  overflows.  The  high  ground  is  in 
some  seasons  covered  a  foot  or  more ;  but 
the  depth  in  the  lower  country  varies  of 
course  according  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
ground,  and  is  in  some  places  twelve  feet. 
Even  when  the  flood  becomes  general,  the 
river  still  shows  itself,  as  well  by  the  grass 
and  reeds  on  its  banks  as  by  its  rapid  and 
muddy  stream ;  for  ihe  water  of  the  inun- 
dation acquires  a  blackish  hup,  by  having 
been  so  long  stagnant  among  grass  and 
other  vegetablfs;  nor  does  it  ever  lose  this 
tinge,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  predjiiiinancv 
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of  the  rain-water  over  that  of  the  river. 
The  slow  motion  cf  the  inundation,  which 
doee  i|ot  exceed  half  a  mile  per  hour,  is 
owing  to  the  fatness  of  the  country. 

There  are  certain  tracts  of  land  which 
require  less  moisture  than  others,  from  the 
nature  of  their  productions  ;  these  are  de- 
fended from  the  floods  by  vast  dikes,  which 
are  kept  up  at  an  enormous  expense.  One 
branch  of  the  Ganges  is  thus  confined  to 
the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  Battersea  for 
an  extent  of  seventy  miles ;  so  that  when 
the  river  is  full,  passengers  look  down  on 
each  side  as  from  a  lofty  eminence  into  the 
subjacent  country.  IJiiring  the  swollen 
state  of  the  river  the  tide  loses  totally  its 
efiects  in  counteracting  the  stream,  and  in  a 
great  measure  its  ebbing  and  flowing,  ex- 
cept very  near  the  sea.  The  iblk)wing  is 
a  table  of  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
Ganges  and  its  branches,  according  to  ob- 
servations made  at  Jellioghy  and  Dacca : — 

^  AtJtUmgky.        At  Decern. 

Ft.  In.  Ft.  In. 

In  May  it  rose         6    6  ..24 

Jane  9    6  .    .    4    6 

July      .      .        12    6  .    .    5    6 

The  1st  h£  of  Aug.   4    0  •    .    1  11 


83    6 


14    3 


These  observations  were  made  in  a  sea- 
son when  the  waters  were  higher  than 
usual ;  so  that  we  may  take  di  feet  for  (he 
medium  of  increase.  The  inundation  is  at 
its  height,  and  continues  without  diminution 
for  some  days  before  the  middle  of  August* 
when  it  begins  to  run  off;  for  although  great 
quantities  of  rain  fall  in  the  flat  countries 
during  August  and  September,  yet  by  a 
partial  cessation  of  the  rains  in  the  moun- 
tains there  happens  a  deficiency  in  the  ne- 
cessary supplies.  The  quantity  of  the 
daily  decrease  of  the  river  is  nearly  in  the 
following  proportions: — During  the  latter 
half  of  August  and  all  September,  from 
three  to  four  inches ;  from  September  to  the 
end  of  November,  it  gradually  lessens  from 
three  Inches  to  an  inckand  a  half:  and  from 
November  to  the  latter  end  of  April,  the 
decrease  is  only  half  an  inch  per  day  at  a 
medium.  These  proportions  must  lie  un- 
derstood to  relate  to  such  parts  of  the  river 
as  are  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
tidM,  The  decrease  of  the  inundation  does 
not  always  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  river, 
by  reason  of  the  height  of  the  banks ;  but 
after  the  beginning  of  October,  when  the 
rain  has  nearly  ceased,  what  remains  of 
the  water  is  quickly  evaporated,  leaving  the 
lands  highly  manured,  and  m  a  state  fit  to 


receive  the  seed  after  the  simple  operation 
of  ploughmg. 

The  quantity  of  sediment  contained  in 
the  water  of  the  Ganges,  according  to 
Kennell,  is  truly  astonishing.  «A  glass 
of  water,"  he  says,  "taken  out  of  this  river 
when  at  its  height,  yields  about  one  part  in 
four  of  mud.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
subsidmg  waters  should  quickty  form  a 
stratum  of  earth,  or  that  the  delta  should 
«icroach  on  the  sea."  Rennell  also  com- 
puted the  mean  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged into  the  sea  by  the  Ganges  through 
the  whole  year  to  be  80,000  cubic  feet  in  a 
second.  When  the  river  is  most  swollen, 
and  its  velocity  much  accelerated,  the 
quantity  is  405,000  cubic  feel  In  ft  second. 
Other  writers  agree  that  the  violence  of 
the  tropical  rains,  and  the  fineness  of  the 
alluvial  particles  in  tho  plains  of  Bengal, 
cause  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  to  be 
charged  with  foreign  matter  to  an  extent 
wholly  unequalled  by  any  krge  Euiopean 
river  during  the  greatest  floods.  The 
Ganges  frequently  sweeps  down  large 
islands,  and  Colebrooke  relates  exampka 
of  the  rapid  filling  up  of  some  branches  of 
this  river,  and  the  excavatk>n  of  new  chan- 
nels, where  the  number  of  square  miles  of 
soil  removed  in  a  short  time  was  truly  as- 
tonishing, the  column  of  earth  being  114 
feet  high.  Forty  square  miles,  or  25,600 
acres,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  carried 
away  in  one  district  in  the  course  of  a  ^w 
years.  If  we  compare  the  proportion  of 
mud,  as  given  by  Rennell,  with  his  compu- 
tation of  the  quantity  of  water  discharged, 
very  striking  results  are  obtained.  If  it 
were  true  that  the  Ganges  in  the  flood  sea- 
son contained  one  part  in  four  of  mud,  we 
should  then  be  obliged  to  suppose  that  there 
passes  down  every  four  days  a  quantity  of 
mud  equal  in  volume  to  the  water  which  is 
discharged  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours.  If  the  mud  be  assumed  to  be  equal 
to  one- half  of  the  specific  gravity  of  gran- 
ite (it  would,  however,  be  more,)  the  weight 
of  matter  daily  carried  down  in  the  flood 
seasons  would  be  equal  to  seventy-four 
times  the  weight  of  the  Great  Fymmid  of 
Egypt.  Even  if  it  should  be  proved  that 
the  turbid  waters  of  the  Ganges  contain  one 
part  in  100  of  mud,  which  is  affirmed  to  be 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  Rhine,  we  should 
be  brought  to  the  extraordinary  conclusion, 
that  there  passes  down  every  two  days 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  a  mass  about 
equal  in  weight  and  bulk  to  the  Great 
Pyramid. 
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(CoimiririD  fbom  Vol.  II.,  paob  52.) 

When  his  son  had  nearly  completed  his 
5th  year,  Mr.  H.  began  to  think  of  sending 
him  to  school ;  and,  as  it  was  not  the  cus- 
tom of  the  countrv  to  have  day  schools 
for  gentlemen^s  cnildren,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  send  him  to  a  boarding  school.  By 
placing  his  son  at  school,  Mr.  H.  lost  the 
most  cheering  influence  which  remained  to 
him  at  Cardington ;  but,  as  it  was  for  the 
child*s  good,  he  endeavored  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  it.  It  was  a  severe  trial ;  his  home 
seemed  now  doubly  desolate,  and  his  health 
and  spirits  were  so  much  affected,  that  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  change 
the  scene.  He  therelore  made  his  preparations 
for  an  extensive  tour  through  France,  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy.  As  nothing  particularly 
worthy  of  note  took  place  during  this  tour, 
we  will  not  accompany  him  in  it.  He  then 
returned  home,  where  We  will  leave  him  for 
three  years,  still  engaged  in  acts  of  benevo- 
lence and  love  to  his  poor  neighbors,  and  pass 
over  to  the  year  177 S,  when  he  was  chosen 
to  the  honorable  and  responsible  office  of 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Bedford.  This 
office,  in  England,  is  generally  held  by  some 
rich  and  conspicuous  person,  who  tases  all 
the  honor  and  agreeable  duties  of  the  situa- 
ation,  but  pays  a  deputy  for  doing  all  the 
drudgery.  But  Mr.  H.  did  not  so.  He  was  his 
own  deputy,  and  personalj^  investigated  the 
state  of  the  jail  under  his  control.  He  looked 
into  the  defects  in  the  construction  of  the 
building,  the  abuses  in  the  management  of 
the  prisoners,  and  the  extortions  to  which 
they  were  subject ;  and  then  set  himself  to 
work  earnestly  to  procure  a  reformation.  The 
state  of  the  English  prisons  at  this  time  was 
truly  horrible.  They  were  gCDerally  too 
small  for  the  numbers  they  contained,  and 
had  so  few,  and  small  windows,  that  the  in- 
mates were  deprived  even  of  fresh  air.  They 
were  so  insecurely  built,  that  the  prisoners 
were  loaded  with  chains  that  they  might  not 
escape.  The  sleeping  apartments  were  damp, 
unwholesome  dungeons,  many  feet  under- 
ground ;  and,  in  many  places,  not  even  were 
bed  and  bedding,  nay,  more  than  this,  not 
was  straw  furnished :  nothing  but  the  moist 
earth  was  there  to  lie  down  upon.  There 
were  no  drains  and  sewers  to  carry  off  the 
filth;  and  the  cells  and  dungeons  were,  in 
consequence,  so  offensive,  that  the  bad  air 
produced  a  fever  peculiar  to  prisons,  known 
as  the  jail-lever,  which  frequently  carried  off 
more  prisoners  in  a  year  than  were  condemn- 
ed to  death.  It  was  of  the  most  infectious 
and  malignant  character,  spreading  as  rapidly 
as  the  yellow  fever,  and  often  was  as  fatal.-- 
When  It  appeared  in  a  prison,  the  situation 
ot  the  prisoners  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme; 
for,  from  fear  of  ihe  infection,  attendance  was 
denied  them,  the  physicians  would  noi  enter 


the  cells,  and  they  were  shut  up  to  perish  in 
their  misery.  But  there  was  another  griev- 
vance  existing  in  the  prisons ;  and  this  it  was 
that  first  stirred  uj>  the  benevolent  spirit  of 
Howard.  The  jailers,  in  many  places  not 
having  a  regular  salary,  depended  for  sup- 
port upon  the  fees  they  received  from  the 
prisoners;  and,  when  ^they  could  not  pay, 
they  were  sent  back  to  their  cells  till  they 
could.  It  is  sufficiently  hard  for  one  to  be 
imprisoned  upon  a  charge  of  which  he  is  af- 
terwards proved  innocent :  but  what  must  be 
such  a  man's  feelings,  when,  thinking  him- 
self now  free,  he  is  told  that  unless  he  can 
pay  heavy  fees  to  the  jailer  and  turnkey,  he 
must  return  to  his  loathsome  dungeon? — 
Howard  first  thought  this  evil  peculiar  to  the 
jail  under  his  care ;  but  he  aoon  found  that 
It  was  a  very  general  custom. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Howard 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Enough 
was  there  to  excite  the  indignation  of  any 
feeling  man ;  but  how  much  more  must  this 
lover  of  his  race  have  been  moved ;  bow 
must  he  have  felt  at  such  unjust  and  cruel 
sufferings?  But  he  did  not  only  feel.  He 
immediately  set  himself  to  work  to  do  what 
was  in  his  power,  to  correct  these  wroogs^^by 
making  such  representations  to  those  in 
power,  as  would  lead  to  a  radical  reform. 

In  November,  1773,  he  heguk  his  first  phil- 
anthropic tour  through  England,  for  the  pur- 
fiose  ot  visiting  its  prisons ;  and,  by  the  iol- 
owing  March,  he  had  visited  all  the  county 
jails  on  the  island,  and  had  collected  an  im- 
portant mass  of  information  conceniing  them. 
In  some  instances  he  visited  the  same  jail 
several  times,  in  order  to  be  more  accurate 
in  his  infoimation  concerning  them ;  and, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  horrible  state  of  the 
cells,  the  miserable  condition  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  jail  fever.  On  his  return,  he  was 
examined  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  subject  of  prisons,  and  gave  such  full 
and  satisfactory  answers  to  the  questi<  ns  put 
to  him  concerning  their  condition,  &c..  that 
he  received,  what  is  considered  a  great  ho- 
nor the  thanks  of  the  House.  Two  bills  pass- 
ed the  House  that  session — the  beginning  of 
that  series  of  improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  which  has  since  been  so 
much  extended. 

And  now  was  Mr.  Howard's  heart  fairly  in 
the  work.  Although  he  had  already  effected 
much,  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  done 
nothing,  while  anything  remained  to  be  ac- 
complished. We  accordingly  find  him,  as 
soon  as  his  examination  before  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  finished,  investigating  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  London  prisons. — 
Here  great  sufferings  and  shameful  abuses  of 

Euwer  were  brought  to  light.  His  first  visits 
ad  been  confined  to  county  jails;  but,  in  the 
general  tour  of  England  and  Wales,  which 
e  had  now  commenced,  he  extended  them 
to  the  city  and  town  jails  and  ijousts  of  eor- 
reciion,  in  all  of  wliieJi  he  found  mijf!h  that 
ncc(*cd  refbnnniion.     In    all    \hese  visits   he 
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"was  continaally  exposed  to  the  infectious  air 
of  duDgeons,  and  frequently  conversed  with 
the  victims  of  the  jail-fever :  but  his  earnest 
purpose  of  doing  good,  and  his  strong  feeling 
ior  the  sufierings  of  others,  carried  him  un- 
harmed through  all  danger.  After  laboring 
almost  inceesantly  for  nearly  a  year  in  this 
painful  and  hazardous  business,  Mr.  H.  re- 
turned  to  Cardington  for  a  short  respite. 

Wherever  he  went,  he  took  notes  of  the 
exiating  state  of  the  prisons,  and  also  of  their 
abuses.  These  he  intended  to  arrange  for 
puUieatioQ  in  the  Spring  of  1T75 :  but  it  oc- 
curred to  him,  that,  if  to  this  mass  of  informa- 
tion, relative  to  the  existing  defects  of  Eng- 
lish prisons,  he  could  add  suggestions  for 
remedying  these  evils,  he  might  do  much 
good.  To  qualify  himself  for  the  task,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  see,  with  his  own 
eyes,  what  had  been  done  by  other  enli^hen- 
ed  naiions  of  Europe.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  visit  Franae,  Flanders,  Holland  and 
Germany,  for  that  purpose. 

To  resolve  and  to  do  always  came  so  near 
together  with  this  active  spirit,  that  in  April, 
1775,  we  find  him  in  Paris,  busy  with  his 
philanthropic  labors.  But  here  the  police 
was  so  strict,  and  the  government  so  jealous, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  gained  admiu 
;ance  lo  the  chief  places  of  confinement. — 
The  Bastille  was  inaccessible  to  ail  his  en- 
deavors*  and  his  attempts  at  the  gates  of  the 
other  prisons  would  have  been  also  futile, 
had  he  not  availed  himself  of  a  law  which 
directed  jailors  to  admit  all  persons  who 
wished  to  give  alms  to  the  prisoners,  and  also 
to  allow  them  to  distribute  their  giAs  with 
tUeir  own  hands.  This  law  was  exactly 
suited  to  his  purpose :  for,  whilst  gratifying 
his  benevolent  feelings  by  givinr  alms,  he 
gained  admittance  to  all  parts  of  the  prisons, 
and  visited  dungeons  which  had  rarely  been 
seen  by  other  visitors.  He  found  much  to 
approve  in  the  regulation  of  French  prison- 
ers. 

From  France  he  went  to  Holland,  where 
his  diligent  inquiries  were  rewarded  by  find- 
ing many  hints  and  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  prison  aiscipline  in  his  own 
country.  By  witnessing  the  effect  of  long 
tried  regulations,  he  could  judge  of  their  use- 
fulness ;  and,  by  making  capacious  notes  of 
all  he  saw,  and  collecting  all  the  printed 
regulations  he  could  obtain,  he  amassed  ma- 
terials from  which  he  could  afterwards  select 
what  would  best  meet  the  wants  of  his  native 
land.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  mention 
of  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  pris- 
oners here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  es- 
tablished on  plans  which  gave  him  much 
pleasure,  as  they  aimed  at  the  reformation 
ol  the  prisoners.  From  Holland  our  traveller 
proeeeded  to  Germany.  With  great  difficulty 
he  gained  admittance  to  the  prisons  there, 
and  returned  to  England  in  July. 

He  BOW  turned  his  attention  to  the  publi- 
cation of  a  book,  that  would  present  to  the 
public  a  striking  picture  of  the  dreadful  mis- 


ery and  mismanagement  of  English  prisons, 
and  turn  people's  attention  forcibly  to  the 
subject.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be 
very  exact  in  all  his  facts,  and  very  correct  in 
all  his  statements.  He  determined,  therefore, 
before  he  arranged  his  papers  for  the  press, 
to  make  another  general  inspection  of  the 

frisons  in  the  United  kingdom  of  Eogland, 
reland  and  Scotland,  and  also  to  revisit 
those  on  the  continenL  This  he  accomplish- 
ed, although  in  a  delicate  state  of  health, 
exposed  for  hours  in  damp,  cold  cells,  and 
frequently  to  the  most  malignant  infection. — 
On  he  went,  strong  in  mind,  and  sufficient- 
ly  so  in  body,  to  efiect  his  purpose.  He 
was  cheered,  and  comforted  on  the  way,  by 
finding  that  some  abuses  had  been  corrected 
since  his  former  visits. 

Aa^  an  example  of  some  of  the  prisons 
he  visited,  I  will  here  give  an  account  of 
a  prison  for  debtors  in  the  town  of  Knaresbo- 
rough,  in  Yorkshire.  He  found  it  in  a  con- 
dition more  wretched  and  disgusting  than 
any  which  had  yet  been  describ^.  "It  con- 
sisted of  but  one  room,  difficult  of  access,  and 
having  an  earth  floor,  no  fire-place,  and  a 
common  sewer  from  the  town  running 
through  it  uncovered.  Yet  in  this  hole  an 
officer  had  been  confined  for  a  few  days, 
taking  with  him  his  do?  to  defend  him  from 
the  vermin.  The  animal  was  soon  destroyed, 
and  the  gentleman's  face  much  disfigured  by 
their  attacks.*' 

He  now  commenced  the  preparation  of  his 
book,  the  materials  of  which  had  cost  him 
nearly  three  years  of  perpetual  exertion  of 
mind  and  body  Co  collect,  and  in  doing  which 
he  had  travelled  more  than  10,000  miles. — 
In  the  Spring  of  1777  it  was  published.  It 
was  a  quarto  volume  of  more  than  500  pages, 
illustrated  by  22  large  copper-plate  engravings, 
and  with  the  modest  title — "  The  Slate  of  the 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  with  Prelim- 
inary Observations,  and  an  Account  of  some 
Foreign  Prisons,  and  Hospitals."  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  honor  conferred  on 
him  by  their  thanks,  and  for  the  attention 
they  had  already  bestowed  on  the  subject  of 
Prison-Discipline.  He  was  desirous  that  the 
work  might  difi'use  useful  information,  and 
was  indinerent  in  respect  to  any  emolument 
from  it,  that,  besides  being  profuse  in  his 
presents  of  copies  of  it,  he  insisted  upon  fix- 
ing the  price  so  low,  ihat,  had  every  copy 
been  sold,  he  would  not  have  been  indemni- 
fied for  half  the  expense  of  the  printing  and 
the  engraving. 

The  book  produced  all  the  efiect  he  desired. 
The  atientiun,  not  only  of  the  Government, 
but  of  the  whole  nation,  was  directed  to 
grievances  and  abuses  which  bad  existed  for 
years  unnoticed  and  unknown.  And  not  only 
were  they  attracted  to  his  book.  He  was 
viewed  by  all  as  the  reformer  of  prisons,  and 
the  great  philanthropist  of  the  day. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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THB  HOUSE  OF  ROTHSCHILiD. 

From  an  Old  Paper, 

AmoDff  the  Commercial  Houses  in  Europe 
or  elsewhere,  which  from  obscure  origin,  by 
discernment  and  adrantageously  embracing 
the  opportunities,  equally  at  the  command  of 
many  others,  by  their  prudent  enterprises,  up- 
right proceedings,  and  particularly  by  con- 
tenting itself  with  a  certain  moderate  profit 
in  their  immense  concerns,  hare  become 
great,  flourishing  and  powerful:  the  House 
ofRothschild  certainly  stands  pre-eminent.  At 
the  recent  death  of  one,  who  was  thought 
the  richest  Banker  in  Europe — (M.  V.  Beth- 
mann  in  Frankfort)  when  an  inventory  was 
taken  ot  his  estate,  his  property  did  not  ex- 
ceed 8,000,000  Dollars ;  when  from  infallible 
sources,  the  House  of  R.  (or  more  properly 
speaking  the  five  Brothers)  possess  whollv 
nnincambered  80,000,000  dollars,  and  throu^n 
their  immense  influence  may  command 
40,000,000  more. 

Mayer  A.  Rothschild,  their  father,  was 
bom  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  the  year 
1743.  He  lost  his  parents  when  11  years 
old,  And  being  left  m  very  indigent  circum- 
stances, he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  trade, 
in  which  situation  he  served  some  years, 
when  he  quit  it,  and  commenced  trafficking 
in  a  small  way.  About  that  time  a  lucrative 
prospect  opened  itself  for  the  connoisseurs  oi 
ancient  coins  and  medals,  wherein  the  great 
and  the  opulent  made  considerable  selections 
and  purchases,  which  induced  Mr.  R.  to  ap- 
ply himself  to  this  particular  branch,  and  to 
acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  in  order  to 
make  the  proper  selections.  By  dint  of  in- 
dustry, he  made  thereby  a  decent  living,  and 
from  his  intercourse  with  the  wealthy,  pro- 
cured himself  such  respectable  acquain- 
tances, as  proved  in  the  end  of  great  advan- 
tage to  him. 

Mr.  R.  at  the  same  time  fixed  his  mind  to 
give  the  necessary  knowledge  required  in  a 
Counting-house,  which  soon  obtained  lor  him 
a  situation  in  a  respectable  Banking-house  in 
Hanover,  in  which  be  faithfully  served  sev- 
eral years — and  by  diligence  and  strict  econ- 
omy, realized  a  small  capital  —when  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city ;  then  married  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  establish- 
ment.   His  activity,  knowledge  and  strict  in- 
tegrity, soon  obtained  him  credit  and  confi- 
dence;  and    an    opportunity    soon    offered, 
which  gave  him  a  chance  of  extending  his 
commercial   views,    by   the   Landgrave   of 
Hesse,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  him 
by  the  purchase  of  ancient  coins — ^and  where- 
in he  had  always  proved  himself  trusty  and 
useful — appointing  him  his  court  agent.     In 
this  capacity ,  be  subsequentlv  rendered  emi- 
nent services  to  the  then  Elector  of  Hesse— 
for  while  this  personage,  in  the  year  1806, 
Was  obliged  to  quit  his  territory,  on  account 
of  the  approach  of  the  French  armv,  Mr.  R. 
succeeded  to  secure,  but  not  without  personal 
danger,    through    prudent    management,   a 
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lar^e  proportion  of  the  Elector's  private  fimdsv 
which  would  have  inevitably  become  a  prey 
to  Napoleon,  and  oonscientioosly  administer* 
ed  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  elector*  Him 
affairs  now  assumed  a  high  standing,  throng'h 
government  loans — about  which  time  he  eoa- 
eluded  a  loan  with  the  court  of  Denmark  of 
3,000,000  dollars. 

In  the  year  1812,  Mr.  R.  died.— Seemi?  his 
end  apnroaching,  he  summoned  his  lOchildrea 
to  his  bed  side,  and  after  giving  them  his  \m- 
rental  benediction,  exhorted  them  under  a  so- 
lemn promise,  never  to  change  their  religious 
creed ;  and  strenuously  recommei^ed  to  his 
sons,  to  observe  amongst  each  other,  an  in- 
violable union*  And  never  has  a  father's 
admonition  been  more  strictly  attended  to — 
for  it  is  a  very  remarkable  trait,  characteris- 
tic of  this  family,  that  its  male  members,  at 
every  transaction  of  consequence,  do,  as  it 
were,  consult  the  words  of  their  departed 
Sire,  and  very  often  remind  each  oihei  of  ius 
prudent  advice,  fostered  through  wisdom  and 
experience,  and  never  utter  his  name  with- 
out reverence. 

The  arrangemento  which  the  Hosse  of 
Rothschild  entered  into  in  1813,  respecting 
some  very  extensive  money  transactions,  has 
given  it  its  present  standhig  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  Whilst  it  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  in  the  course  of  twelve  years, 
they,  through  their  mediation  and  interest, 
and  with  their  own  means,  entered  into  con- 
tracts, to  furnish  by  loans  and  subsidies  tbe 
immense  sum  of  500,000,000  dollars,  to  the 
different  courts  in  Eurooe ; — without  taking 
into  consideration  the  by  no  means  incoB- 
siderable  sums  advanced  on  account  of  French 
indemnifications.  How  the  house  of  Roths- 
child could  furnish  such  extensive  means  du- 
ring this  period,  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  ques- 
tion with  many  commercial  men  and  poli- 
ticians. When  it  is,  however,  taken  into' 
consideration,  that  the  result  of  extensive 
operations  does  not  solely  depend  on  the 
chances  taken  at  some  favorable  moment,  but 
in  this  instance  rather  on  the  fundamental 
maxims  alwavs  pursued  by  the  house. 

It  would  tnen  appear,  that  (he  great  suc- 
cess of  their  speculations  principally  hinged 
on  those  maxims,   which    were,  as   before 
stated,   that  the  five  Brothers  did  conduct 
their    business     in    uninterrupted  harmony 
amongst  themselves,  and  with  the  strictest 
integrity-^which  was  the  golden  rule  their 
dying  parent  bequeathed,  that  they  jointly 
deliberated     upon     every    transaction— and 
wherein  each  enjoyed  an  equal  share.    And 
although  residing  far  apart  from  each  other 
for  ^ears,  this  did  in  no  instance,  infringe  on 
their   adopted   principles,    but    must    have 
proved  in  fact,  beneficial  to  all,  as  it  gave 
each    hand   the    undeniable    advantage    to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  Court  where  he 
was  located — make  the    necessary  prepara- 
tions for  the  speculations  which  were  to  be 
entered  into,  and  then  communicate  the  re- 
sult to  the  General   Concern.     The  second 
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maxim  whieh  the  Huase  of  Rothschild  took 
ioto  Tiew  wms,  as  before  stated,  to  be  satisBed 
with  a  moderate  advance  on  their  opera- 
tions— alwavs  to  keep  them  without  certain 
boands,  ana  so  far  as  human  foresiffht  and 
prudence  would  admit,  to  be  independent  of 
the  sport  of  chance.  By  strictly  adhering  to 
sQch  undefiating  principles,  likej  have  no 
doubt  acquired  that  lofty  station  they  hold  in 
the  community;  whilst  their  merits  have 
beeo  publicly  acknowledged  by  most  of  the 
European  Courts. 

Wab. — ^Allison,  in  his  Principles  of  Popu* 
latioQ.  gives  some  awtiil  facts. 

'*  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  effects  of 
war  ID  civilized  time,  when  the  most  bloooy 
contests  are  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  people,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
a  conception  of  the  desolation  which  it  pro* 
duc«d  in  barbarous  ages,  when  the  void 
caused  by  the  sword  was  not  supplied  by  the 
impulse  of  subsequent  tranquility.  A  few 
facts  will  show  its  prodigious  influence  in 
former  a^es.  It  is  ascertained,  by  an  exact 
eomputaiioo,  that  when  the  three  great  cap- 
iub  of  Choiassan  were  destroyed  by  Timour, 
4,347,000  persons  were  put  to  the  sword.  At 
the  «ame  time,  700^000  were  slam  in  the  city 
of  Moosttl,  which  had  risen  in  the  neiglih 
borhood  of  the  ancient  Mineveh ;  and  the 
desolation  produced  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore, by  the  sack  of  Genghiskhan,  had  been 
at  least  as  i^reaL  Such  were  the  ravaces  of 
this  mighty  conqueror,  and  his  Mogul  tollow- 
^s,  in  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and 
Indus,  that  they  almost  exterminated  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  live  subsequent  centuries  have 
been  unable  to  repair  the  ravages  of  four 
years.  An  army  of  500,000  Moguls,  under 
the  sons  of  Ghenghis,  so  com^etely  laid 
waste  the  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Dan- 
ube, that  they  have  never  since  refined 
their  former  numbers;  and,  in  the  iamine 
consequent  upon  the  irruption  of  the  same 
barbarians  into  the  Chinese  empire,  thirteen 
millions  are  computed  to  haye  perisbed.^- 
Dnriog  the  great  invasion  of  Timour,  twelve 
of  the  roost  flourishing  cities  of  Asia,  inclu- 
ding Delhi,  Ispahan,  Bagdad  and  Damsscus, 
were  utterly  destroyed ;  and  pyramids  of  hu- 
man heads,  one  of  which  containetl  90,000 
skulls,  erected  on  their  ruins.*' 


Those  persons  who  are  always  cheerful 
sod  good  humored  are  very  useful  in  the 
world ;  they  create  an  atmosphere  of  serenity 
and  joy  around  them,  which  excites  cheer- 
fulness in  others. 

Canning,  being  once  challenged  to  find  a 
rhyme  for  Ippecacuana,  immediately  wrote 
the  following : 

"  Laughing  in  a  shady  grove, 

Sat  my  Juliana, 
Loxenges  I  gare  my  love, 

Ipecacuana.** 


Thoughts  api^raiirlale  to  Um  Season* 

In  addition  to  that  joy  in  God  which  we 
should  feel  from  hour  to  hour,  while  we  re* 
collect  that  he  is  ruling  the  world  even  in 
the  darkest  days,  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, we  should  have  knowledge  and  taste 
enough  to  consider  the  various  operations  in 
vegetable  and  animal  life  around  us,  and  to 
reflect  on  many  of  the  invisible  works  of  his 
hands,  which  science  renders  so  intelligible, 
and  so  interesting.  How  little  soever  the  ig- 
norant may  suspect  it,  there  are  those  who 
can  see  beyond  the  surface  of  things,  under- 
stand operations  in  the  air,  the  earth  and 
the  sea,  and  predict  what  will  take  place, 
and  what  will  appear  days,  weeks  and  months 
in  advance,  not  only  here,  but  in  distant 
lands.  From  a  glimpse,  or  a  hint,  they  may 
infer  something  interesting  or  important  r^ 
specting  the  flight  of  birds,  the  migrations  of 
fish,  or  the  productions  of  the  fields,  not  by 
accidental  cmgecmre,  but  by  well  founded 
reasoning ;  while  many  of  us  know  nothing 
beyond  the  reach  of  sense,  and  are  too 
much  unacquainted  with  the  sources  from 
which  their  superior  intelligence  is  derivedf 
to  know  where  to  seek  for  the  advantages 
and  the  pleasures  which  they  enjoy. 


A  coxcomb,  talking  of  the  transcoigration 
of  souls  said,  "  In  the  time  of  Moses  I  have 
no  doubt  I  was  the  golden  calf." 

'*  Very  likely,"  replied  a  lady,  *'  time  has 
robbed  you  of  nothing  but  the  gilding." 

THE  RUINS  OF  ROME. 

Stranger,  for  departed  Rome 

Falls  the  anguish  of  thy  tear? 

Look  on  the  moss  round  this  mouldering  stone. 

Stranger !  Rome  is  here ! 

Look  on  the  destroyer's  traces. 
Look  upon  the  crumbling  walls. 
Look  upon  the  grass-grown  places. 
Where  the  echo'd  footstep  falls — 

There  is  Rome!  though  the  shield  of  battle 
Flash  not  on  yon  sun-lit  hill. 
Her  mighty  spirit's  giant  shadow 
Frowns  upon  the  city  still. 

Conqueror  of  earth  and  sea. 

At  the  darkening  of  whose  hand, 

A  thousand  nations  bowed  to  thee. 

Thy  tomb  is  the  dust  of  thy  father-land. 

Lo,  on  the  ashes  of  the  fallen 
Her  silent  watch  the  captive  keepeth. 
In  the  stillness  of  her  ruins. 
The  dead,  the  deathless  sleepeih. 

Selected. 
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A    CAMP-MEETING 


Rdi^oaa  mecinga  in  the  open  air  are  fie- 
\  queni  io  ihote  parts  of  our  country,  where  a 
I  *pane  popnlation,  new  settlemenis,  or  the 
I  habili   of  the   people  have    prevented  the 

ction  of  large  buildings.  They  are  neces- 
I  tary,  from  the  Terjr  circumstances  of  eocieiy  ; 
•  aod  either  no  lar^e  public  BBsemblies  must 
I  be  held,  or  Ihey  must  be  collected  in  the 
,  wood  or  Geld.  Interesting  associatioiLj  are 
I  connected,  in  the  mbda  ol  many  of  our 
I  western  counirymen,  with  past  scenes  like 
,  that  represented  above.  The  silence  of  na- 
I   ture,  interrupted  by  the  solemniiiea  of  Chris- 

1  worship  are  calculated  to  make  deep 
[  impressions  on  every  mind ;  and,  if  the 
[  effect  of  the  master-pieces  of  architecture 
>  meriii  a  comparison  of  them  with  the 
I  nntaral  sublimity  of  ibe  groves,  we  may 
I  reasonably  claim  for  ihe  "  foresi  temple"  im- 

ssioDSof  a  superior  kind  and  more  power- 
I  ful  character. 

We  laid  by,  with  great  care,  some  years 
I  ago,  a  fine  poetical  description  of  a  religious 
I  meeting  in  a  western  wood,  which  we  have 
I  sought  for  in  tain,  to  accompany  the  print. 

!  are  obliged  to  substitute  a  few  lines  of 
J  inferior  merit,  wriiien  nearer  home,  for  which 
[  the  reader  is  referred  lo  page  79,  of  this 
I  number. 


,       MoBMoN  Affairs.— We  learn  that  ihe 

;  firatexpedition  of  the  Mormons  for  the  Rocky 

;   Moimiaine,  will  take  up  its  Jine  of  march 

in  about  three  weeks.     The  firsi  company 

<  will  consist  of  about  fifty  men,  with  a  suf- 
ficiem  number  ot  teams,  draivn  by  Rood 
horaes  to  convey  the  forming  uiciisils,  pro- 
Tender  &c,  they  may  need.  They  will 
load  then-  all  with  grain,  at  the  last  set. 


lemeni,  and  posh  their  horses  through  as 

fast  as  possible,  until  they  reach  the  ba«e 
of  the  mountains,  which  they  say  they  can 
do  by  ihe  lime    the  grass  is  fairly  up. —    ' 
Here  they  will  halt  anil  commence  (arming    \ 
operations.     They  will  put  in  as  large  a    ' 
crop  as  possible,  and  remain  until  the  sum-    1 
mer  emigrants  come  up.     The  object 
this  eTp«lition    is   lo  raise    something   for 
the  summer  emigrants  to  reortiit  oo,  while 
on  their  journey. 

Wc  learn  that  on  Monday  last  a  very 
serious  row  occurred  in  Nauvoo,  between 
Ihe  followers  of  the  Twelve  and  those  of    ', 
the  Wisconsin  Prophet. 

As    our  readers  are    already  informed, 
the   new  Prophet  has    made  considerable 
inroads  into  the  church  at  Nauvoo.     Late-    i 
ly  he    oblained  a  new  revelation   in  rela- 
tion to  the  aucceesion,  and  sent  some  mes- 
sengers to  the  Holy  City  to  read  it  to  the 
people.     This  they  attempted  on  Monday 
last,  but  were  surrotinded  by  a  mob  who 
aHempted    to  drive  ihero   from  the  city. —    . 
Whereupon  a  row  ensued,  in  which  clubs    ' 
were  used  freely.     The  Twelveites  gained    : 
the  victory  and  drove  ihcii-  opponnnts  from    ' 
ihe  ground.     We  look  wiih  anxieiy  for  far- 
ther particulars —  Warsaw  Sig. 

Small  Pox  in  Nashiui  Strett.  —  Last 
week  there  was  much  alarm  about  the 
prevalence  of  ihis  disease  in  tjie  above  vi- 
cinity, it  being  currently  reported  ihal  ihe 

city  crier  had  boen  heard  ringing  his  bell  ■ 

and    proclaiming,  "Lots  of  small  pox  in  \ 

Nashua  street!"     A  careful  citizen,  who  i 

thought  this  rather  an  extraordinary  pro-  | 

ceeding.   called    on    that   functionary,  and  ■ 

found  that  there  was  a  "  slight  error  i'  the  \ 

bill,"  as  he  had  only  been  crying,  ''Lost,  i 

a  small  box  in  Nashua  stieei."  —  Boilon  ' 

Post.  ; 


TIGER-HUNTING 

Tbere  u  lomeihiDg  uncommoDly  sltik- 

I   ing  in  a  scene  like  ibis.     The  ingenuity  of 

n,  in  all  iu  operations  in   the  animal 

I  kingdom,  has  never  brought   logether   in 

I  luch  strong  contrast  the  opposite  qualities 

I  of  difiercnt  beasis,  es  when  he  has  mounted 

(  the  coloeaal,  but  docile  elephant,  to  assail 

(  the  terrible  Royal  Tiger  of  India  in  his 

iwn   jungle.     We    might  wonder    at  the 

(  hardihood  of  biinlsmen,  who  would  venture 

I  an   expedition  so  hazardous,  and   still 

ore  at  the  taste  which  should  regard  it  as 

i  an  attractive  and  favorite  amusement.     It  is 

an  uncommon  thing  for  British  officers 

I  in  India,  to  form  parties  for  (his  species  of 

I  hunting ;    and  we  have    occasionally  met 

I  wllh  accoimts  of  Iheir  adventures. 

Bishop  Heber  informs  us,  in  his  journal, 
if  a  ride  he  once  look  with  a  Rajah,  into 
a  jungle  infested  by  tigers,  in  the  hope  of 
wiineMing  aa  attack  upon  the  savage  army 
by  a  party  of  Hindoos. 

)f  all  that  we  have  ever  read  on  this 
subject,  however,  the  story  which  gave  us 
the  greatest  astonishment,  was  one  from  the 
[  pen  of  an  English  lady  in  India,  which  de- 
'  fcribed  ihe  operations  of  a  hunting-party 
I  of  which  she  formed  an  important  member. 
>  Mounted  on  nn  elephant,  and  provided 
I  niih  B  gun  and  ammunition,  alie  was  borne 
I  into  ihe  midst  of  danger,  started  a  powerful 
)  tlfjer  from  his  luir,  and  Ried  upon  him  with 
cl ;  and  ihi.n  seized  her  first  leisure  mo- 


ON    EmPHANTS. 

menl  lo  wrire  a  description  of  the  M 
fcmnle  friend  in  England. 

The  docility,  sagacity  and  sensibility  of  i 
Ihe  elephant,  combined  with  his  i 
size  and  strength,  fill  the  mind  with  i 
glcd  feelings  of  wonder,  interest  and  fear,  ! 
especially  when  contemplated  from  a  dis-  J 
lance,  in  a  country  where  he  is  but  seldom  | 
to  be  seen,  even  as  an  object  curiosity.  In 
Asia,  where  he  is  an  assistant  of  man  in  la- 
bor, where  he  cheerfully  transports  hta  3 
master,  aud  his  master's  family  and  < 
upon  his  back,  and  becomes  a  kind  of  &•  i 
miliar  friend,  he  is  naturally  and  agreea- 
bly associated  with  Ihe  recollections  of  ' 
childhood  and  of  home.  But  when  he  < 
rushes  with  his  armed  master  lo  the  haunta  ) 
of  Ihe  insidious  and  blood-thirsty  liger,  and  ! 
lends  the  protection  of  his  mountam  size  f 
and  unequalled  strength  lo  carry  on  the  } 
war  againsl  the  roost  leiiible  foe,  he  is  Te-  J 
garded  with  trust,  confidence  and  gratiiud*,  i 
like  a  living  citadel — a  moving  fbrtrets,  i 
which  rolunlarily  advances  inio  the  enemy't  1 
country,  end  aSbrds  alt  the  advanlsgea  of  , 
proteclion  and  attack. 

Bisliop  Heber  thus  describes  the  appear-  S 
ancr,  caparison  and  services  of  the  t 
phanl,  in  his  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  i 
through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  in  < 
1824-5." 

''  At  Barrackpoor  I  lirsi  mounted  an  ele- 
phant, the  motion  of  which  1  ihouglil  far 
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from  disagreeable,  though  very  different 
from  that  of  a  horse.  As  the  animal  moves 
both  feet  on  the  same  side  at  once,  the  sen- 
sation is  that  of  being  carried  on  men's 
shoulders.  A  full-grown  elephant  carries 
two  in  the  'howdah/  the  'mohout,'  or 
driver,  who  sits  on  his  neck,  and  a  servant 
on  the  crupper  behind,  with  an  umbrella. 
The  howdah  itself,  which  Europeans  use, 
is  not  unlike  the  body  of  a, small  gig  with- 
out a  head.  The  native  howdahs  have  a 
far  less  elevated  seat,  and  are  much  more 
ornamented.  At  Calcutta,  or  within  five 
miles  of  it,  no  elephants  are  allowed,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  accidents  which 
they  occasion  by  frightening  horses. — 
Those  at  Barraokpoor  were  larger  animals 
than  I  expected  to  see.  Two  of  them  were 
ten  feet  high.  That  which  Lord  Amherst 
rode,  and  on  which  I  accompanied  him, 
was  a  noble  fellow,  dressed  up  in  splendid 
trappings,  which  were  a  present  from  the 
king  of  Oude,  and  ornamented  all  over  with 
fish  embroidered  in  gold,  a  device  which  is 
considered  here  a  badge  of  royalty.  I  was 
amused  by  one  peculiarity  which  I  never 
heard  of  before.  While  the  elephant  is  go- 
ing on,  a  man  walks  by  his  side,  telling 
him  where  to  tread,  bidding  him  <  take  care,' 
<  step  out,'  warning  him  that  the  road  is 
rough,  slippery,  &c.,  all  which  the  animal 
is  supposed  to  understand,  and  take  his 
measures  accordingly. 

The  mohout  says  nothing,  but  guides  him 
by  pressing  his  legs  to  his  neck,  on  the  side 
to  which  he  wishes  him  to  turn,  urging  for* 
wards  with  the  point  of  a  formidable  goad, 
and  stopping  him  with  a  blow  on  the  fore- 

V    head  with  the  but  end  ol  the  same  instru- 

{   ment. 

*•  As  to  tigers,"  says  Bishop  H.,  while  at 
Shakee,  in  Northern  India,  in  view  of  the 
Himlaya  Mountains,  •<  though  we  may  pos- 
sibly hear  their  roars,  and  see  the  traces  of 
their  feet,  it  is  not  oAen  that  they  vei^ure 
the  fires  of  an  encampment,  or  a  formidable 
multitude  near  which  such  an  encamp, 
ment  as  mine  presents  to  them.  Still,  if  a 
tiger  shows  himself,  he  will,  in  all  proba- 


bility  do  it  at  Tandah ;  and  thongh  I  aiioald 
not  dislike  to  see  the  animal  in  its  native 
state,  I  am  bound  ,  for  the  sake  of  my  half 
naked  and  careless  followers,  and  my  nu- 
merous train  of  animals,  still  more  than  my 
own,  not  to  linger  twelve  hours  in  a  spot 
of  so  bad  repute. 

In  the  day,  at  this  season,  by  those  who 
merely  pass  along  the  plain  neither  liona 
nor  tigers  are  to  be  apprehended.  The  lat- 
ter,  indeed,  on  being  approached,  keep 
themselves  in  close  cover. 

**  Mr.  Boulderson,  the  surveyor  of  the 
district  and  a  keen  sportsman,  told  me, 
that  both  lions  (where  they  are  found,)  and 
tigers  are  very  troublesome  to  the  people 
near  the  forest ;  who,  having  no  elephants, 
have  no  means  of  attacking  them  with  safe- 
ty. The  peasantry  here,  however,  are  not 
a  people  like  the  Bengalees,  to  allow  them- 
selves  to  be  devoured  without  resistance; 
and  it  often  happens  that,  when  a  tiger  has 
established  himself  near  a  village,  the 
whole  population  turn  out  with  their  match- 
locks, swords  and  shields,  to  attack  him.-^ 
Fighting  on  fopt,  and  compelled  to  drive 
him  from  his  coVert  by  entering  and  beat- 
ing the  jungle,  one  or  two  generally  lose 
their  lives^  but  the  tiger  seldom  escapes  \ 
and  Mr.  Boulderson  has  seen  some  skins  of 
animals  of  this  description,  which  bore  the 
strongest  marks  of  having  been  fought  with 
hand  to  hand. 

"They  were,  in  fact,  slashed  all  over 
with  cuts  of  the  '  tulwar,'  or  short  scimitar. 
A  reward  of  four  rupees  is  paid  by  the  go- 
vernment for  every  tiger's  head ;  and  if  the 
villagers  of  any  district  report  that  a  tiger 
or  lion  is  in  the  neighborhood,  there  are 
seldom  wanting  sportsmen  among  the  civil 
or  military  officers,  who  hear  the  newv 
with  pleasure,  and  make  haste  to  rid  them 
of  the  nuisance.  A  good  shot,  on  an  ele- 
phant, seldom  fails,  with  perfect  safety  to 
himself,  to  destroy  as  many  of  these  terri- 
ble  animals  as  he  may  happen  to  fall  in 
with." 

{To  be  coniinued.) 
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BT  THEODOSE  DWIOHT,  JR. 


{CorUmued  from  Vol.  II.,  page  56.) 

CHAP.  XIV. 
SamoB,  eoDtinued.— Hittorf .— Wine. 

The   6fec  inhmbitants  of  thfs  my  native 
island  are  said  to  hare  been  Careans  and  Le- 
leges ;  and  the  wife  of  their  king  AnccBus,  with 
a  degree  of  probability  eqaal  to  many  other 
ridiculoos  traditions  of  the  ancients,  was  re- 
ported to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Moeander,  a 
small  stream  still  flowing  in  the  environs 
of  Smyna.     Her  name  being  Samia,  the 
island  must  have  derived  its  appellation  from 
her.    A  colony  of  lonians  came  here,  from 
Epidaoma*  having  been    driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  Argives;  but  were  soon  ex- 
\  pelled  by  the  Ephesians,  who  subsequently 
^  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  ground  to 
them. 

Being  early  distinguished  as  navigators,  the 
Samians  took  an  active  part  in  several  wars, 
'  although  they  suffered  much  under  the  tyran- 
(  ny  ot  Polycrates  and  Mceandrius :  but  when 
the  Persians  gained  the  ascendancy,  many  of 
them  abandoued  their  island  and  found  a  re- 
foge  in  Sicily,  and  dwelt  at  Calacte  and  Zan- 
cle.  The  Persians,  however,  did  not  devas- 
tate the  island,  but  allowed  the  towns  and 
temples  to  stand,  making  Eaces  king.  At 
length  news  arrived  of  the  Greek  victory  at 
Salamis,  when  the  Samians  sent  a  private 
invitation  to  their  conquerors  to  aid  them  in 
putting  down  the  tyrant,  Theomestan.  A 
Spartan  fleet  soon  arrived  and  fought  the  suc- 
cessful battle  of  Mycale,  and  Saraos  joined 
the  Greek  confederacy.  The  Athenians  ai- 
tempted,  some  time  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  to  establish  a  democracy  on  the  island : 
bat  the  aristocmtic  party  called  in  the  citi- 
zens to  their  aid,  and  crushed  their  enemies. 
Samos  afterwards  became  the  station  for  the 
Athenian  fleet,  and  for  a  time  was  subjected 
by  Egypt,  passing  in  turn  tmder  Antiochus 
tod  Rome. 

There  was  an  ancient  and  very  celebrated 
temple  of  Juno»  which  was  filled  with  th? 
costly  presents  of  visitors,  who  came  from 
distant  parts  of  Greece  to  pay  their  devotions 
to  the  goddess,  and  to  leave  gifts,  often  of 
great  price.  Few  temples  arc  represented  as 
hsviog  been  more  generally  reverenced  or 


more  highly  endowed.    No  vestige,  however, 
remains. 

The  same  process  is  still  used  in  making 
wme  among  my  townsmen,  with  wliich  I  waa 
familiar  in  my  childhood ;  and,  as  it  prevails 
throughout  all  parts  of  Greece  as  far  aa  I 
know,  I  will  describe  it.  The  whole  businesa  is 
domestic — every  cultivator  making  his  own 
wine. 

The  grapes  begin  to  ripen  in  August,  and 
then  the  vintage  begins.  It  is  a  rule  to  go 
through  the  vineyards  daily,  and  phick  the 
clusters  which  are  found  ripe.  These  are 
thrown  into  the  wine- vat,  which  must  first 
be  described.  Connected  with  the  house  of 
every  cultivator  is  a  square  room  or  building 
of  stone,  about  twelve  feet  high  and  nearly 
of  that  length  and  breadth,  plastered  smooth 
with  a  kind  of  water  cement,  of  a  good  qua^ 
ity,  the  att  of  making  which  is  extensively 
known.  The  floor  has  a  gentle  slope  towards 
(»e  side,  where  is  a  small  opening,  to  allow 
the  juice  of  the  grapes  to  flow  ofi*  and  fall 
into  a  similar  vat,  of  smaller  size  built  below, 
in  a  hole  excavated  in  the  earth. 

The  grapes,  as  they  are  daily  brought  in,  are 
»<laid  in  a  heap  on  one  side  of  the  upper  vat ; 
and  as  olten  as  leisure  permits,  the  men  wash 
their  feet,  enter  the  place,  take  down  a  few 
clusters  at  a  time,  place  them  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  floor,  near  the  draining  hole,  and 
trample  upon  them,  heaping  up  the  remaining 
part  upon  a  kind  of  rough  grating  on  another 
side  of  the  vat,  formed  of  sticks.    As  these 
operations  proceed,  the  lower  vat  is  gradual- 
ly filling  with  wine,  and  the  heap  of  bruized 
grapes  is  rising,  with  fresh  layers  of  sticks, 
here  and  there  interposed  to  keep  the  mass 
loose.    At  length,  at  the  end  of  about  six 
weeks,  the  last  grapes  have  been  brought  in 
from  the  vineyard,  the  first  heap  has  disap- 
peared, the  second  heap  has  attained  a  great 
height,  and  is  now  to  be  subjected  to  pres- 
sure, as  it  retains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wine.    No  machine  has  yet  been  introduced 
for  such  an  operation.    Resort  is,  therefore, 
still    had    to  a  simple    process,    which   is 
doubtless   that  of   primitive   times.     Large 
stones  are  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  heap, 
until  a  great  weight  is  obtained,  the  wine  be- 
gins to  run  afresh,  and  the  mass  to  sink,  un- 
til, afier  some  days,  the  wine  ceases  to  flow. 
The  contents  of  the  lower  vatare  then  drawn 
off  into  vessels,  and  the  farmer  seeks  a  sale 
for  the  I'loduct  of  his  industry. 
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But  the  crashed  grapes  are  yet  to  be  sub- 
jected to  another  process.    They  are  soaked 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  fermented, 
and  the  fluid  obtained  from  them  is  distilled 
in   the   following  simple  manner.    A  close 
boiler,  containing  a  quantity    of  it,  has   a 
straight  pipe  attached,  which  passes  through 
a  hogshead  filled  with  water.    Heat  being 
applied  to  the  boiler,  the  alcohol  they  contain 
rises  in  vapor,  vith  a  portion  of  steam  min-^ 
gled  with  it  from  ♦he  water ;  and,  in  passing 
through  the  pipe,  ttey  are  condensed,  whence 
they  flow  into  a  recurving  Teasel  at  the  end. 

This  liquor  is  the  rakee,  so  often  mentioned 
by  travellers  in  the  £aki.  It  is  the  common, 
cheap  spirituous  drink  of  thv>8e  regions.  It  is 
oftea  re-distilled,  and  th«a  takes  another 
vame. 

Among  the  persons  with  whom  I  conversed 
while  in  Samos,  was  the  brother  of  one  of 
my  old  school-mates  and  play- fellows,  who 
showed  much  kind  interest  in  my  welfare. — 
He  was  a  man  of  superior  education,  taste 
and  acquirements,  as  well  as  of  excellent 
character  and  amiable  disposition.  He  was 
employed  in  the  custom  house,  but  found  lei- 
to  devote  to  reading,  and,  I  was  happy  to 
learn,  was  about  to  take  a  journey  to  Smyrna 
at  the  time  which  I  had  fixed  on  for  my  de- 
parture. Much  to  my  satisfaction,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  we  should  travel  together ;  and, 
as  he  was  familiar  with  the  roads  and  the 
means  of  performing  the  journey,  I  entrusted 
the  arrangements  to  him,  and  found  more 
reason  to  be  satisfied  witli  the  result  than  on 
the  way  from  Smyrna,  under  the  direction  of 
the  merchant.  We  proceeded  to  the  shore, 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  where  we 
embarked  in  a  amall  vessel,  which  crosses 
with  passengers  to  Asia  Minor  once  in  two 
or  three  days.  On  landing,  we  hired  horses 
and  a  guide,  and  proceeded  along  a  high  and 
varied  road,  which  led  us  on  our  journey 
by  a  shorter,  and  to  me,  far  pleasanter  way 
than  that  I  had  passed  before,  part  of  the 
distance  nearer  the  sea.  The  weather  and 
the  company  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with 
it. 

Conversation  turned  on  the  means  by  which 
a  Greek  residing  abroad  may  prepare  for 
making  himself  useful  lo  his  country;  an 
object  which  my  companion  had  near  Ins 
heart.  "  Of  nil  ihe  professions,"  he  remark- 
ed, •'  Greece  is  most  in  want  of  physicians. 

We  have  a  number,  it  is  true,  in  Samos,  and 


some  of  them  have  enjoyed  ^e  adraatac^ 
of  an  education  in  France  or  other  ooontriea. 
But  still  the  country  is  not  well  supplied  with 
medical  men  of  science  and  skill,  and  there 
are  many  places,  both  in  our  island  and  else- 
where, in  which  a  well  qualified  man  in  that 
profession  would  be  sure  to  find  much  prac- 
tice and  a  good  support*' 

Other  conversation,  on   interesting   topics 

beguiled  away  the  time  until  near  the  close 

of  day,  when  we  reached  our  journey's 
end. 


THE  liADY  OF  THE  CASTLE. 

(JContinued  from  Vol  IL,  pagt  50.) 

The  Lady  of  the  Cattle,  represented  on  the 
frontispiece  of  No.  3,  is  a  character  of  a  dis- 
tinct kind,  alike  different  from  anything  in 
times  antecedent  to  those  of  feudalism,  and 
later  periods.  What  we  have  already  said 
embraces  but  a  few  of  the  traits  which  be- 
longed to  her ;  and  we  despair  of  doing  fall 
justice  to  it  in  what  we  shall  find  room  to 
write  on  a  few  succeedmg  page».  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  in- 
quire, why  such  a  subject  should  be  consider- 
ed worthy  of  parocular  attention  '  We  may 
reply,  that  some  writers  have  felt  themselves 
interested  in  raising  the  public  estimation  of 
the  Dark  Ages,  because  they  have  been  train- 
ed in  the  same  principles,  and  are  endeavor- 
ing to  support  the  tottering  remains  of  the 
same  institutions,  or  to  raise  them  in  a  new 
continent.  If  we  can  be  brought  to  look  at 
the  personages  of  those  days  through  a  favor- 
able medium,  we  may  be  impressed  in  favor 
of  the  political  and  religious  systems  which 
surrounded  them.  If  the  Lords  and  Ladies, 
Knights  and  Esquires,  of  feudal  days  were 
very  exalted  in  dignity  and  refined  in  life  and 
manners,  there  must  be  something  exalting 
in  despotism,  false  religion,  profound  igno 
ranee  and  gross  idolatry.  The  political  rulers 
of  those  days  were  the  monarchs  and  feudal 
lords  in  civil  affairs,  and  the  priests  in  spirit- 
ual :  but  the  latter,  to  a  great  extent,  absorb- 
ed also  the  temporal  power,  through  the  ar- 
rogance of  their  assumptions,  and  the  grovel- 
ling subserviency  of  those  faint-hearted  heroes, 
the  owners  of  the  castles,  the  Dou  Quixotes 
of  ihe  day.  We  call  tiiem  faint-hearted, 
because,  whatevei;  <*  duellos  "  they  may  have 
been  prepared  for,  with  champions  like  them- 
selves, or  with  such  giants  and  hobgoblins  as 
their   monastic   instructors   taught    them    to 
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believe  in,  the  migh litest  of  them,  with  few 
ezcepiioDii,  quailed  below  the  priests  of  Rome, 
as  an  Indian  warrior  trembles  in  the  presence 
of  a  medicine- man. 

What  we  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  we 
hope  may  have  a  tendency  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  our  romantic  friends*  to  the 
unfounded  rtews  they  may  have  imbibed  re- 
specting the  times  of  which  we  speak,  that 
they  may  more  justly  appreciate  those  in 
which  their  Maker  ha&seen  fit  to  place  them, 
J  he  more  highly  regard  the  superior  institu- 
tions and  characters  around  them,  and  the 
more  heartily  apply  themselves  to  their  du- 
ties. 

«*  Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt, 

**  Still,  slavery,  still  thou  art  a  bitter  draught.'* 

And  this  truth  is  no  less  certain  when  ap- 
plied to  national  than  to  personal  bondage,  to 
intellectual  and  moral  than  to  physical.    One 
of  the  worst  features  of  feudal  days  was  the 
gro-s  immorality  of  all  classes.    Of  this  we 
have  too  numerous  and  decisive  evidence,  in 
a  great  part  of  the  romantic  writings  to  which 
•ome  appeal   in  justification  of  their  eitrava- 
gani  eulogiums  of  those  days.    Much  of  the 
old  English   poetry,  for  example,  which  has 
been  preserved  in  many  collections,  abounds 
io  grobsness   and  profligacy  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  iorbid  the  quotation  of  the  few  beauties 
of  sentiment  and  expression  which  it  con- 
tains.   "Like  people  like  priest,''  is  a  proverb 
which  applies  with   terrible   force  to  those 
periods.    The  Reformation  itself  was  long 
unable  to  purify  English  society  sufifici^tly 
to  render  literature  tolerable   to  a  virtuous 
mind.    What  was  the  condition  of  society 
through  that  gloomy  succession  of  ages,  we 
have  too  many  and  sad  intimations ;  and  some 
of  the  most  painful  are  those  which  show 
corruption  in  the  springs — the  female  condi- 
tion and  character. 

We  intended,  after  presenting  a  few  re- 
marks like  the  preceding  to  our  readers,  to 
bring  together  some  few  short  descriptions 
from  different  writers,  as  specimens  of  the 
pictures  from  which  our  opinions  of  castles 
and  their  tenants  are  commonly  drawn ;  and 
lor  this  purpose  |^ad  laid  before  us  several  old 
b^oks,  from  the  shelves  within  our  reach. — 
But,  on  recurrence  to  them,  we  find  olijections 
of  the  kind  referred  to,  which  greatly  restrict 
us  in  our  future  quotations. 


PARENTS'  &  TEACHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  ESX AMPLE  OF  BONAPARTE  USB- 
FUIi  AS  A  WARNING. 

We  have  thought  it  opportune,  at  a  time 
when  much  is  snid  of  war  with  England 
and  Mexico,  to  present  some  thoughts  and 
some  facts  calculated  to   lead  parents  and 
teachers  to  make  exertions,  rightly  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  the  young  on  the  sub- 
jects of  peace  and  war.     Who  knows  but 
some  young  persons  near  us,  now  at  the 
age  of  impressions,  may  be  so  prepared  for 
future  scenes  of  public  agitation,  as  to  ad- 
vocate our  principles,  and  to  use  our  argu- 
ments, now  in  private  poured  into  his  mind 
in  a  more  public  manner,  and  on  a  broader 
scale,  in  one  of  our  legislatures,  or  through 
the  channel  of  the  press  7     While  we,  on 
the  one  hand,  reflect  upon  the  early  educa- 
tion of  Napoleon,  and,  on  the  other,  review 
his  blood-stained  career,  let  us  remind  our- 
selves, that  thousands  of  other  children  and 
youth,  may  imbibe  such  a  taste,  and   be 
found,  in     future    days,   wading    through 
slaughter,  like  him,  his  marshals,  his  gen- 
erals, his  officers,  and  his  soldiers,  in  Cana- 
da, Oregon,  California,  or  Mexico,  in  Pata- 
gonia, the  coast  of  Europe,  or  in  the  heart 
of  Africa  or  Asia,  in  pursuit  of  new  phan- 
toms of  lame,  wealth  and  conquest,  unless 
we,  by  our  firesides  and  at  our  fables,  teach 
them  the  humane,  the  righteous,  the  peace- 
making principles  of  meekness  and  love, 
of  justice,    industry   and   contentment,  of 
obedience  to   God  and  good  will  to  men, 
mth  the  gospel  in  our  hands, 'and  its  spirit 
in  our  hearts. 


Some  miscreant,  savs  a  Washington  paper, 
has  recently  disfigured  Greenoush's  statue  of 
Washington,  which  stands  in  the  temporary 
octagon  building  in  the  East  Capitol  groimds, 
and  of  the  figure  of  Columbus,  standing  on 
the  left  side  of  the  antique  chair,  (on  which 
the  main  statue  is  seated,)  one  half  the  arm, 
with  his  hand  and  ball  have  been  broken  off" 
and  earned  away.  The  letters  of  the  Latin 
inscriptions  have  also  been  defaced. 


The  Missouri  or  Western  Territory,  is  cs- 
timated  to  contain  340,000  square  miles ; 
and  is  but  thinly  inhabited  by  roving  tribes  of 
Indians. 
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MISGEILLANEOUS. 


Fabher's  Club. —An  unusually  large  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  this  Club  assembled 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  the  new  rooms  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  the  Park. 

The  Club  directed  their  attention  to  that 
nerer*failing  topic  of  discussion,  the  best 
mulberry  for  the  raising  of  silk  worms. 

Mr.  Pike  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  silk  business  would  succeed  in  this  coun- 
try, untile  children  will  obey  their  parents, 
and  eo  to  work,  exclusively,  upon  ana  devote 
all  tneir  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mul- 
berry, and  takinff  care  of  the  worm.  In 
this  generation,  he  had  no  hope  of  seeing 
any  profitable  progress  in  the  business. 

Dr.  Underhill,  of  Croton  Point,  knew  the 
Multicauliw  would  not  do,  in  this  country ; 
and  he  did  not  think  the  Brnsa  would,  either. 
But  he  knew  less  of  this. 

Mr.  Van  Epps  said  his  most  successful 
feeding  had  been  in  the  open  air.  He  was 
about  to  commence  the  business,  on  a  large 
scale,  at  Washington,  where  he  had  twenty 
acres,  with  the  trees  growing,  all  well-rooted 
and  flourishing.  He  believed  the  Brusa  to 
be  a  good  mulberry.  The  Mulltcaulis  was 
only  to  be  cultivated  on  high  lands.  The 
Bruga  and  the  Canton  were  hardier  varieties. 
He  differed  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Pike  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  the  silk  business.  He  had 
no  doubt  of  its  success. 

The  chairman  thought  that  nothing  but  en* 
terprise  was  wanting  for  as  successml  a  cul- 
ture of  the  mulberry  and  the  worm,  in  this 
country,  as  in  any  other« 

The  orders  of  the  day  were  Ist, — wintering 
cattle,  especially  cows ;  and  2nd,  the  pruning 
of  fruit  trees.    The  latter  was  taken  up. 

Dr.  Underhill.  Trees  must  be  pruned,  to 
let  in  circulation  of  light  and  air,  or  the  fruit 
will  be  knotty,  one-sided,  perforated  with  in- 
sects, and  flavorless.  Young  pruning  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  best  time  to  prune 
is  the  Spring,  after  the  foliage  has  begun  to 
come  out.  This  is  not  the  usual  practice,  the 
speaker  admitted ;  not  even  his  own.  The 
labor  in  the  Spring  leaves  less  time,  and 
therefore  it  is  often  done  in  the  winter.  But 
it  is  a  good  thing  at  any  time.  The  limb 
cut  should  be  covered  over  with  some  kind 
of  composition,  to  protect  it.  Rosin  and 
beeswax,  with  a  small  quantity  of  tallow, 
make  a  good  composition  for  this  purpose ;  it 
makes  it  to  heal  over  soon,  and  prevents  rot, 
from  the  intrusion  of  water.  There  is  a  pro- 
per place  10  prune  the  Imib.  A  little  bulge 
or  ring  is  discernible,  and  it  is  just  outside  of 
that  bulge  where  the  limb  grows  smaller,  and 
it  will  heal  more  ranidly.  A  limb  grows 
twice  as  fast  on  the  lower  side,  (next  the 
ground,)  than  on  the  upper  side;  and  the 
reason  is,  that  there  is  much  less  obstruction 
of  the  sap-vessels,  nearer  the  source  of  nou- 
rishment. <*  More  roots  and  less  top  **  is  the 
result  of  pruning,  and  thus  is  the  finer  fruit 
raised.    The  suckers  which  grow  upon  the 


upper  side  of  the  limbs  should  be  always  cat 
off,  every  year,  certainly  every  two  yemrv. — 
They  make  the  tree  a  perfect  brush  heap. 
They  interfere  with  the  care  of  the  tree,  u 
the  removal  of  the  caterpillars  and  piclctn^ 
of  the  fruit.  And  the  man  who  does  not 
clear  off  the  caterpillars  from  his  orchard, 
said  Mr.  Underhill,  I  don't  want  to  cultivate 
his  friendship :  for  it  is  not  only  his  own,  bat 
his  neighbor's  interests  that  he  overlooks,  and, 
indeed,  injures. 

Mr.  Allen  ihowed  a  splendid  bell-fleur 
apple,  and  other  splendid  varieties,  taken  at 
random  from  barrels,  grown  in  an  old  orchard, 
a  moes-covered  orchard,  a  worm-eaten  orefa* 
ard,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mills,  of  Smithtown, 
Long  Island.  It  was  done  by  reelaimtng  the 
orchard,  by  careful  culture. 


ElzTBAoaDiNART  Pkesbrvation. — On  San« 
day  afternoon,  a  soldier  took  a  small  skiff, 
with  his  wife,  and  pulled  across  to  Whitehall. 
Be  then  undertook  to  pull  back, — the  tide  be- 
in^  stronff,  the  river  tuli  of  floating  ice,  the 
wud  nortn-west,  and  the  weather  exceeding- 
ly cold,  the  thermometer  down  nearly  to 
zero, — his  boat  drifted  down  with  the  cur« 
rent,  and  night  set  in.  With  a  hope  to  reach 
the  shore,  he  left  his  boat  and  undertook  to 
croas  from  cake  to  cake.  He  unfortunate- 
ly fell  in  between  the  cakes,  but  succeeded  in 
regaining  his  position  on  a  pretty  large  cake 
of  ice,  on  which  he  drifted  about  the  harbor 
all  night,  and  was  rescued  the  next  morning 
by  a  lK>y,  at  the  Narrows,  on  the  Staten  Islana 
aide.  He  was  taken  on  shore  with  his  limbs 
badly  frozen,  and,  after  being  warmed  and 
comfortably  protected,  he  was  snfficieutly 
restored  to  come  to  the  citv.  It  is  truly  as- 
tonishing, that  a  man  coufd  have  survived, 
on  a  cake  of  ice,  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather  in  one  of  the  coldest  nights  we 
have  experienced  this  year. — Express. 

A  Display  of  Mathematics. — ^In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
on  Friday  momino^,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
House,  the  members  were  edified  with  the 
mathematical  skill  of  a  young  man  from 
Philadelphia,  who  multiplied  millions  of  fig- 
ures in  two  or  three  seconds,  by  a  new  pro- 
'*ess,  so  claimed,  and  for  which  he  has  ap- 
plied for  a  patent.  The  Hall,  for  half  an 
nour,  was  a  capacious  school  room,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  the  pupils. 

The  Late  Snow  Storm. — A  snow  storm  com- 
menced here  on  Friday  evening,  and  continu- 
ed without  intermission  until  Sunday  morning, 
a  period  of  nearly  36  hours.  This  is  the 
heaviest  storm  of  the  kind  we  have  had  this 
season,  and  the  severest  for  many  years. 

Phila.  Ledger. 

•Removal  of  the  State  Capital. — There  be- 
gins to  be  a  considerable  movement  of  the 
waters  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  Cap- 
ital. The  feeling  in  the  western  part  of  N.  x. 
Slate  in  its  favor  is  growiao^. — Palladium. 
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CAMP-MEETING. 

Tbe  crops  have  all  ripened,  and  autumn  is 

come, 
The  harvest  is  gathered,  and  gamer'd  at 

home; 
And  near  the  pure  stream,  or  the  generous 

spring. 
Where  the  deer  slakes  his  thirst,  and  the 

dove  folds  her  wing,    . 
In   the  coolness  of  shade,  with  a    shelter 
above, 
>    Spread  broadlf  and  dark  by  the  kings  of  the 

grove, 
I    The  groups  have  assembled,  and  tents  they 
I  prepare, 

'    Where  the  singing  of  birds  still  enlivens  the 
air. 

The  vigor  of  manhood  may  cease  from  its 
toil. 

And  childhood  forget  her  gay  pleasures 
awhile ; 

The  weary  may  rest,  and  the  thoughtful  em- 
ploy 

A  season  in  loAy  reflection  and  joy. 

Now  softly  is  swelling  the  first  of  their 

songs; 
Penitential  and  lowly,  to  dust  it  belonffs ; 
Now,  kindling  and  rising,  and  swelling  on 

high. 
It  rouses  the  echoes,  and  soars  to  the  sky. 
The  cares  and  the  sorrows,  so  long  that 

bore  down 
The  loneliest  bosoms,  are  banished  and  flown ; 
Sad  thoughts  of  past  suflerings,  and  fears  of 

the  new. 
All  fade  as  the  darkness,  for  heaven  is  in 

view. 

Now  eyes  late  averted,  or  cast  to  the  ground. 
In  hope,  and   in  rapture  ascend  with  the 

sound ; 
And  parents  and  children,  and  neighbors  and 

nriends 
Unite  in  the  anthemi  far  upward  that  tends. 

— Tis  silence,  dead  silence  a  moment — and 

DOW 

A  reverend  form,  with  a  silvery  brow, 
With  a  dignified  mien  and  an  aspect  of  lovp. 
Sends  a  voice  of  deep  tones  through  the  lis- 

teninfl;  grove. 
'*  0  God  r  Every  heart,  at  the  soA  solemn 

sound. 
In  silence,  attention  and  feeling  profound. 
Now  borne  to  the  earth  in  sad   penitence 

bends, 
Now  joyful  in  hope  of  forgiveness  ascends. 
The  volume  of  truth,  then  its  treasure  dis- 
plays. 
Its  examples  and  warnings,  confessions  or 

praise ; 
And  moments  and  hours  thus  solemnly  move. 
Each  bringing  a  message  of  truth  and  of 

love. 
And  many  a  heart  from  new  sorrows  will 

turn 


To  the  scene  where  such  accents  impressive 
did  burn;  / 

Having  learned  the  first  task  of  repentance 
and  love. 

In  the  shade  of  the  forest,  the  church  in  the 
grove. 


lilTCRARY  NOTICES. 

"  Lady  Mary,  or  Not  of  this  World,  by 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Tiylor/'is  an  elegani  vo- 
lume just  published  by  Messrs.  Stanford  and 
Swords  of  this  city,  written  by  the  author  of 
several  popular  religious  works,  in  the  list  c^ 
the  London  Tract  Society  :  "  The  Fool's 
Pence,"  *«  The  Beershdp,"  ''The  Sunday 
Newspaper.  The  present  volume,  like  *«  Ka- 
therine,''  is  intended  for  the  upper  classes  of 
English  society. 

"  Perranzabuloe,  or  the  Lost  Church  found,** 
by  Rev.  C.  T.  Collins,  of  Trelawny,  from  the 
same  press,  claims  the  British  Church  as  of 
an  older  date  than  that  of  Rome.  The  vo- 
lume opens  with  a  description  of  the  first 
site  of  a  Christian  edifice  in  England,  (at  Per- 
ranzabuloe, in  Devonshire.) 

y  Hood's  Serious  Poems,'*  published  by  his 
widow  in  accordance  with  his  dying  request, 
will  appear  immediately  in  the  *'  Library  of 
Choice  Reading,"  printed  from  the  proof 
sheets,  purchased  in  London. 

In  the  **  Librarv  of  American  Books,"  a 
work  of  great  novelty  will  be  immediately  is- 
sued—simultaneously with  its  publication  by 
Murray,  m  Londoo  —  entitled  **  Ttfee  ;  a 
Peep  at  Polynesian  Life;  during  a  Four 
Months'  Residence  in  a  valley  of  the  Mai^ 
(juesas,  with  notices  of  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  Tahiti,  and  the  provisional  cession  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Lord  Paulett  By 
Herman  Melville." 

The  following  New  Works  are  announced 
as  nearly  ready,  for  which  orders  are  received 
by  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

Burrows,  on  Disorders  of  the  Cerebral  Cir- 
culation. 

Brodie's  Lectures  illustrative  of  various 
subjects  in  Pathology  and  Surgery. 

Rev.  Dr.  Whitby,  on  the  Life  Everlasting. 

Epitome  Evangelica.      By   the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bloomfield. 
Lexilogus  Scholasiicus.    By  the  same. 

The  Church  in  the  Catacombs.  By  C. 
Maitland,  M.  D. 

On  the  State  of  the  laboring  population. — 
By  J.  D.  Tucket  t.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Lectures  on  the  advantages  of  a  Classical 
Education.    By  Professor  Amos. 

Scotland:  its  Faith  and  its  Features.  By 
the  Rev.  F.  Trench. 

History  of  England  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  Peace.    By  Charles  Knight. 

Historical  Picture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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ITALIAN  LINES. 

Par  Uu  Am^nean  Penny  Magauns. 

BY  T»  G.  BBCCHI  DE  CASALT. 

H  Gallo. 

1.  CftDta,  canta, 
Gallo,  mio, 
Cara  sveglia 
Del  matin. 
Loda  aempre 
II  ffran  Dio 
Col  tuo  canto 
Matutin. 

2.  Ai  Aurora. 
Tutto  solo, 
Peli  prati 
Vai  girar, 
Cor  il  campo 
Cor  il  solo 
La  compagna 
Ricercar. 

Canta,  Uc» 

3.  Ela  t'  ode 
Ti  risponde» 
Gi^  a*  appresta 
Di  venir ; 

Ela  gode  ^ 
Si  confonde 
Del  tuo  aspetto 
Di  gran  sir. 

4.  Ambo  atenle, 
Fresche  erbelte, 
Fiorellini 
Broncolar ; 
Sciegliete 

Le  fogliette 
A  puicini 
Riserbar. 

CanlOf  &c. 

TRANSLATION, 

BT   COBYTNNA. 

Chant,  chant  thy  cheerful  song  ! 
Let  it  echo,  loud  and  loLig, 
Dear  awak'ner  of  the  dawn. 
Praising  God  at  early  morn. 

When 'the  earlh-reviving  sun 
Hath  his  bright  career  begun, 
In  the  meadows  Chanticleer 
Ooweth  to  regain  his  dear. 

Chant,  chant,  &c. 

Well  she  knows  the  gladsome  note, 
Swelling  from  his  featherM  throat ; 
And,  with  answ'ring  jojT,  replies, 
While  on  wings  of  love  she  flies. 

Chant,  chant,  ^c. 

But,  with  bashful,  fund  delight, 
See,  she  stops,  bewildVed  quite 


By  her  lord's  mijeatic  mieo, 
Fiery  cresi  uad  varied  sheen. 

Chant,  chant,  4tc 

They  are  picking  now  together 
The  sweet  herb  and  dewy  healher« 
Colling  still  the  tendVest  food 
For  their  little  chirping  brood. 

Chant,  chant,  &c. 

RECSIPTS. 

CouMON  Leuon  Candt. — Take  three 
pounds  of  coarae  brown  sugar;  add  to  it 
three  tea-cups  full  of  water,  and  set  it  over  a 
slow  fire  for  half  an  hour ;  put  to  it  a  little 
gum  Arabic,  dissolved  in  hot  water :  this  is 
to  clear  it.  Continue  to  take  off  the  scum  as 
long  as  any  rises.  When  perfectly  clear,  try 
it  by  dipping  a  pipe-stem  first  into  it,  and 
then  into  cold  water,  or  by  puttin^^  a  spoonful 
of  it  into  a  saucer ;  if  it  is  done,  it  will  soap 
like  glass.  Flavor  with  essence  of  lemon, 
and  cut  it  in  sticks. — Every  Ladys  Book. 

From  "  (M  Humphrey's  ReeeipU,^* 

Ygb.  a  Fit  of  Idleness. — Coaot  the  tick- 
ings of  a  clock.  Do  this  for  one  hour,  and 
you  will  be  glad  to  pull  off  your  coat  the  next 
and  work  like  a  man.  *'  Slothfulness  cast- 
eth  into  a  deep  sleep ;  and  an  idle  soul  shaH 
snfier  hunger." — Prov.  19th,  15th. 

To  OuB  SuBscBiBERS. — Those  who  wish 
to  receive  the  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  for  it,  are  requested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  through  the  Post- master,  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  their  names, 
are  requested  to  return  the  last  number  re> 
ceived,  with  the  name  and  address.  It  will 
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charms  of  natural  scenery,  and  rendered 
still  more  attractive  by  the  refinements  of 
education,  the  polish  of  intelligence  and 
good  manners  and  the  virtues  of  Christian, 
ity.  All  these  recommendations,  however,  • 
are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  that  part  of 
f  i  our  country,  where  those  institutions  were 
first  established  which  directly  tend  to  pro- 
duce and  to  perpetuate  such  a  state  of  soci- 
ety, and  such  habits  among  the  people. 

The  scene  represented  above  affords  us 
no  unworthy  specimen  of  a  common  New- 
England  village  :  the  union  of  two 
streams,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and 
fertile  meadow,  the  evidences  of  cultivation 
on  every  side,  which  has  long  ago  stripped 
the  soil  of  its  native  forests,  and  laid  out 
fields  on  the  uplands,  leaving  only  a  few 
trees  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  be- 
tween the  dwellings ; 

"From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heats  a 
shade/' 

The  comforts  and  abundance  which  are 
found  in  those  neat  and  substantial  dwellings, 
the  libraries  which  they  contain,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  books  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts,  the  characters  and  lives  of  the .  in- 
habitants, the  power  exerted  in  other 
piaoes,  and  even  other  countries,  by  persons 
bom  amidst  such  scenes,  and  prepared  by 
such  habits,  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of 
science  or  arts,  of  physical,  intellectual  or 
moral  improvement,  to  advocate  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  freedom,  or  to  proclaim  the 
truths  of  Christianity  :  all  invite  reflection. 

The  varying  scenery  of  the  country  first 
claims  the  attention  of  a  stranger  visiting 
the  New  England  villages,  then  the  simple 
embellishments  which  nature  has  added 
with  her  tasteful  hand ;  and  these  first 
meet  the  eye  of  one  who  returns  after 
a  long  absence,  to  revive  the  impressions 
ever  interesting  to  his  feelings.  The  con- 
ditions and  habits  of  the  people,  and  the 
history  of  men  of  past  periods  then  claim 
the  attention;    and  each  of  these  will  be 

found  a  fertile  subject  of  inquiry  to  every 
well-stored  mind,  an  improving  branch  of 
contemplation  to  every  heart. 

<*  An  accdnnt  of  travels    through    the 


countries   here    aescribed,"    remarks    the 
late  President  Dwight,  in  his  *<  Travels  in 
New  England  and  New  York,'*  (Vol.  I., 
page  14,)  <*must,  it  written  in  truth,   be 
destitute,  in  several  important  particulars, 
of  the  entertainment  expected  from  travels 
on  the  eastern  continent.     Adventures  of 
all  kinds  must  be  very  rare,  in  a  country 
perfectly  quiet  and  orderly  in  its  state  of 
society.     In  a  series  of  joumies,  sufiicieBU 
ly  extensive  to  have  carried  me  through 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  round  the  globe, 
I  have  not  met  with  one.     Nearly  every 
man  whom  I  have  seen,  was  calmly  par- 
suing  the  sober  business  of  peaceful  life. 

*'  These  countries  have  also  been  the  the- 
atres of  comparatively  few  splendid  or  even 
uncommon  events ;  such  as  very  convenient- 
ly come  to  the  aid  of  the  European  tourist, 
and  often  relieve  him  from  the  dull  routine 
of  mere  journeying. 

''Nor  have  national  wealth,  taste  and 
pfrandeur,  for  any  great  length  of  time,  or 
m  any  great  number  of  instances,  been  dis- 
played, here,  in  magnificent  buildingSf 
canals,  public  libraries,  and  vast  collections 
of  antiquities  and  curiosities.  These,  and 
other  things  of  a  similar  nature,  arrest,  in 
European  countries,  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers;  and,  when  recorded,  agreeably  en- 
gage that  of  their  readers.  Nor  has  pri- 
vate opulence  in  these  States  been  extensive, 
ly  employed  in  raising  up  <  such  a  collec* 
tion  of  magnificent  villas,  and  palaces  with 
their  beautiful  appendages,'  as  on  the  east-  \ 
ern  continent,  and  the  island  of  Great  Bri.  ^ 
tain,  exhibit  the  hand  of  refined  taste,  and 
indicate  the  residence  of  affluence  and  dis- 
tinction. There  are  here  many  handsome, 
and  some  splendid  structures ;  probably 
more  than  could  rationally  be  expected 
from  our  circumstances.  But  immense 
private  wealth  is  rare  ;  and  the  style  of 
building,  and  living,  is  rather  neat  and 
comfortable,  than  magnificent.  Estates  are 
customarily  distributed  to  all  the  children 
of  a  family  in  equal  proportions ;  and  the 
happiness  of  all  is  consulted,  rather  than 
the  splendor  of  one. 

'*  Nor  can  the  traveller  find  here  those 
varieties  of  character,  religion,  language, 
customs  and  mannera,  uiiich  in  Europe  so 
often  diversify  the  scene,  even  at  little  dis- 
tances ;  and  give  beauty,  and  interest 
to  his  descriptions.  Some  such  varieties 
he  will  meet  with  in  the  field,  which  I  have 
explored ;  but  the  distinctions  will  not  be 
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nurkedy  as  to  strike  his  sye  with  muoh 
fiiro6«  or  to  ji«id  his  readers  any  great  gra- 
tifieatbn. 

The  scene  is  a  novelty  in  the  history  of 
man.  The  colonization  of  a  wilderness  by 
civilised  men,  where  a  regular  govern- 
ment,  mild  manners,  arts,  learning,  soienee 
and  Christianity  have  been  interwoven  in 
its  progress  from  the  beginning,  is  a  state 
of  things,  of  which  the  eastern  continenti 
and  the  records  of  past  ages,  furnish  neither 
an  enmple  nor  a  resemblance.  Nor  can 
k  be  questioned,  thai  this  state  of  things 
presents  one  interesting  feature  in  the  hu- 
man character ;  or  that  it  exhibits  man  in 
one  advantageous  attitude,  and  his  efforts 
in  a  light,  whioh  is  honorable  to  our  na- 
ture. 

In  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
>  CooBectieut,  the  public  worship  of  Qod 
\  has  always  been  established  by  law,  and 
5  for  a  long  time,  without  the  communication 
of  peculiar  privileges  to  any  class  of  Chris- 
tians. Here  only,  in  the  history  of  man,  has 
this  axperiment  been  made.  The  first 
practical  answer,  therefore,  to  the  great 
quesuoof  whether  such  a  state  of  things  is 
consistent  with  the  public  peace,  good  order 
and  safety,  has  been  given  in  these  States. 
Speculations  on  this  subject  have  never 
satisfied  either  the  understanding,  or  the 
fears  of  inquisitive  men.  An  experiment 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

Here  the  experiment  has  been  extensively 
made ;  and  to  say  the  least,  has  gone  far 
towards  proving,  that  Christians  of  different 
classes  can  live  together  harmoniously  un- 
der a  government,  which  confers  on  them 
equal  privileges.  Facts,  continued  through 
a  sufficient  period,  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem. Hereafter  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted, 
that  where  the  blessings  of  rational  liberty 
and  universal  protection  are  securely  en- 
joyed, men,  of  very  di£lerent  religious 
views,  can  all  be  strongly  attached  to  the 
government 

In  these  countries  what  may  tw  called 
parochial  schools  are  every  where  estab- 
lished; and  all  children  are  taught  to  read, 
write  and  keep  accounts.  In  this  impor- 
tant fact  it  is  seen  without  a  doubt,  that  ig- 
norance is  not  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  order  among  the  multitude. — 
Future  generations  will  at  least  believe, 
that  the  knowledge,  derived  from  this  edu- 
cation, instead  of  makmg  men  worse  citi- 
zens and  subjects,  certainly  makes  them 
better ;  while  it  enables  them  also  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  parents  and  children, 


of  neighbors  and  friends*  in  a  manner 
more  useful,  pleasanl  ^d  p^i^ispT^rprtby. 

In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  the 
great  body  of  the  whahitants  are  earried  to 
the  church  from  the  cradle,  (|nd  lejiYfl  it 
only  for  the  grave.  It  is  believed,  that  the 
happy  influence  of  this  important  fact  in 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  a  State,  in  pre- 
venting crimes,  and  in  establisbing  good 
order,  under  a  government,  involving  opsa- 
paratively  few  restraints  upon  personal  lib- 
erty, is  here  evinced  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

Ail  these  things,  except  the  establish- 
ment of  public  worship  by  law.  are  to  a 
oonsideraole  extent  true  of  the  otner  States, 
described  in  these  letters. 

In  both  New  England  and  New  York, 
every  man  is  permiited,  and  in  some  if  not 
all  the  States,  is  required  to  possess  fire" 
arms.  To  trust  arms  in  the  hands  of  ^e 
people  at  large  has,  in  Europe,  been  believ- 
ed, and  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  univeri^- 
ly,  to  be  an  experiment,  fraught  only  with 
danger.  Here  by  a  long  trial  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  perfectly  harmless:  neither 
public  nor  private  evils  having  ever  flowed 
from  this  source,  except  in  instances  of  too 
little  moment  to  deserve  any  serious  reg^ri). 
If  the  government  be  equitable  j  if  it  be 
reasonable  in  its  exactions;  if  proper  at- 
tention be  paid  to  the  education  of  children 
in  knowledge,  and  religion,  few  men  will 
be  disposed  to  use  arms,  unless  for  their 
amusement  and  for  the  defence  of  them- 
selves and  their  country.  The  difficulty 
here  has  been  to  persuade  the  citizens  to 
keep  arms ;  ^not  to  prevent  them  from  being 
employed  for  violent  purposes. 

In  New  England  lands  are  urUversaUp 
held  in  fee  simple,  Evexy  farmer,  with 
too  few  exceptions  to  deserve  notice,  labors 
on  his  own  ground,  and  for  the  benefit  €i 
himself  and  his  family  merely.  This  also, 
if  I  am  not  deceived,  ia  a  novelty  ;  and  its 
influence  is  seen  to  be  remarkably  happy, 
in  the  industry,  sobriety,  cheerfulness,  per- 
sonal indepenaence,  and  universal  prosper- 
ity of  the  people  at  large.  Great  wealth ; 
that  is,  what  Europeans  consider  as  great 
wealth ,  is  not  often  found  in  these  conn* 
tries.  But  poverty  is  almost  unknown.— 
Comfortable  subsistence  is  enjoyed  every 
where,  unless  prevented  by^  peculiar  mis- 
fortunes, or  by  vice.  The  feelings  of  a 
benevolent  man  are  verv  imperfectly  satis- 
fied by  the  sight  of  opulence  and  splendor 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  contrasted  by  want 
and  suffering  in  the  manyi 

(To  be  continued.) 
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VAPOIiBOir  BOHAPARTB. 

(COHTIRUO)  FBOK  VoL.  IL,  PAOK  52.) 


Of  thb  RvMlui  Ciflipalfii. 
MeeUd  Extracts  from  BcoiVw  Life  of  Napo- 
leon, VoL  II.,  Chap.  37. 


On  the  14tb  September,  1812,  while  ihe 
Tear-guard  of  the  Russians  weie  in  the  act  of 
•Tacuating  Moscow,  Napoleon  reached  the 
hill  called  the  Mount  of  Salration,  because 
it  is  there  where  the  natives  kneel  and  cross 
themselves  at  first  sight  of  the  Holy  City. 

Moscow  seemed  lordly  and  striking  as  ever, 
with  the  steeples  of  its  thirty  churches,  and 
iu  copper  domes  glittering  m  the  sun;  its 
palaces  of  Eastern  architecture  mingled  with 
trees,  and  surrounded  with  gardens ;  and  its 
Kremlin,  a  huge  triangular  mass  of  towers, 
something  between  a  palace  and  a  castle, 
which  rose  like  a  citadel  out  of  the  general 
mass  of  groves  and  buildings.  But  not  a 
chimney  sent  up  smoke,  not  a  man  appeared 
on  the  battlements,  or  at  the  gates.  Napo- 
leon gazed  every  moment,  expecting  to  see  a 
train  of  bearded  boyards  arriving  to  fling 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  place  their  wealth 
at  his  dispoeaL  His  first  exclamation  was, 
"  Behold  at  last  that  celebrated  city  !"— His 
next,  "  It  was  full  time."  His  army,  less  re- 
gardful of  the  past  or  the  future,  fixed  their 
eyes  on  the  goal  of  their  wishes,  and  a  shout 
fi  •«  Moscow  !— Moseow !'' — ^passed  from  rank 
to  rank. 


Meantime  no  one  interrupted  his  medita- 
tions, until  a  messenger  arrived  from  Murat. 
He  had  pushed  in  among  the  rear  of  the 
Cossacks,  who  covered  the  rear  of  the  Bus* 
dans,  and  readily  admitted  to  a  parley  the 
chivalrous  champion,  whom  they  at  once  re- 
cognized, having  so  often  seen  him  blazing 
in  the  van  of  the  French  Cavalry.  The 
message  which  he  sent  to  Bonaparte  intima- 
ted, that  Miloradovitch  threatened  to  bum  the 
town,  if  his  rear  was  not  allowed  time  to 
march  through  it.  This  was  a  tone  of  defi- 
ance* Napoleon,  however,  granted  the  ar- 
mistice, for  which  no  inhabitants  were  leA  to 
be  grateful. 

After  waitinf;  two  hours,  he  received  from 
some  French  mhabitants,  who  bad  hidden 
themselves  during  the  evacuation,  the  strange 
intelligence  that  Moscow  was  deserted  by  its 
population.  The  tidmgs  that  a  population  of 
two  hmdred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  had 
left  their  native  city  was  incredible,  and  Na- 
poleon still  commanded  the  boyards,  the  pub- 
lic functionaries,  to  be  brought  before  him ; 
nor  could  he  be  M>nvinced  of  what  had  actu- 
ally happened,  till  they  led  to  his  presence 
some  or  that  refuse  of  humanity,  the  only 
live  creatures  thev  could  find  in  the  city,  but 
they  were  wretches  of  the  lowest  rank.— 
When  he  was  at  last  convinced  that  the  de- 
sertion of  the  capital  was  universal,  he 
smiled  bitterly  and  said,  <•  The  Russians  will 


soon  learn  better  the  value  of  their  capital/* 
The  signal  was  now  given  for  the  troops 
to  advance ;  and  the  columns,  still  in  a  atate 
of  wonder  at  the  solitude  and  silence  which 
received  them  everywhere,  penetrated 
through  that  assemblsige  of  huts,  mingled 
with  palaces,  where  it  seemed  that  Penunr, 
which  had  scarce  means  to  obtain  the  ordi- 
nsry  necessaries  of  life,  had  for  her  next  door 
neighbor  all  the  wealth  and  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  the  East.  At  once  the  silence  was 
broken  by  a  volley  of  musketry,  which  some 
miserable  fanatics  poured  from  the  battle 
ments  of  the  Kremlin  on  the  first  Freocli 
troops  that  approached  the  palace  of  the 
Czars.  Those  wretches  were  most  of  them 
intoxicated ;  yet  the  determined  obstinaey 
with  which  they  threw  away  their  lives,  was 
another  feature  of  that  rugged  patriotism  of 
which  the  French  had  seen,  and  were  yet  to 
see  so  many  instances. 

During  the  first  few  hours  after  their  ar- 
rival, an  obscure  rumor  which  could  not  be 
traced,  but  one  of  those  which  are  sometimes 
found  to  get  abroad  before  the  approach  of 
some  awful  certainty,  anaouocea  that  the 
city  would  be  endangered  by  tire  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  The  report'  seemed  to  arise 
from  those  evident  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered the  event  probable,  but  no  one  took 
any  notice  of  it,  until  at  midnigrht,  when  the 
soldiers  were  started  from  their  quarters  by 
the  report  that  the  town  was  in  fiames.  The 
memorable  conflagration  began  amongst  the 
coachmakers'  warehouses  and  workshops  in 
the  Bazaar,  or  general  market,  which  was  the 
richest  district  of  the  city.  It  was  imputed 
to  accident,  and  the  progress  of  the  flsmea 
was  subdued  by  the  exertions  of  the  French 
soldiers. 

Next  dav  the  fiames  had  disappeared,  and 
the  Frencli  officers  luxuriously  employed 
themselves  in  selecting  out  of  the  deserted 
palaces  of  Moscow,  that  which  best  pleased 
the  fsncy  of  each  for  his  residence.  At  night 
the  flsmes  again  arose  in  the  north  and  west 
quarters  of  the  city. 

The  equinoctial  gales  ro«e  higher  and  high- 
er upon  the  third  night,  and  extended  the 
fiames,  with  which  there  was  no  longer  any 
human  power  of  contending.  At  the  dead 
hour  of  midnight,  the  Kremlin  itself  was 
found  to  be  on  fire. 

The  fire  continued  to  triumph  unopposed, 
and  consumed  in  a  lew  days  what  it  had  cost 
centuries  to  raise.  **  Palaces  and  temples," 
said  a  Russian  author, ''  monuments  of  art, 
and  miracles  of  luxury,  the  remains  of  a^es 
which  had  passed  away,  and  those  which 
had  been  the  creation  of  yesterday ;  the 
tombs  of  ancestors,  and  the  nursery  cradles 
of  the  present  generation,  were  indiscrim- 
inately  destroyed.  Nothing  was  left  of  Mos- 
cow save  the  remembrance  of  the  city,  and 
the  deep  resolution  to  avenge  its  fail." 

The  fire  raged  till  the  lOih  with  unabated 
violence,  and  then  began  to  slacken  for  want 
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of  fuel.     I(  is  Baid  foar-fiAhs  of  this  great 
ciiy  were  laid  in  ruins. 

On  the  20ib,  Bonaparte  retnmed  to  the 
Krenilm :  and,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  terri* 
ble  scene  which  he  had  witnessed,  took  mea- 
sures as  if  he  were  disposed  to  make  Moscow 
hifl  residence  for  sometime.    He  even  caoaed 
a  theatre  to  he  fitted  up,  and  plays  to  he  acted 
by  performers  sent  from  Paris,  to  show  per- 
haps that  it  was  not  in  the  most  terrible  cmT 
elements  to  overawe  his  spirit,  or  interrupt 
his  usual  habits  of  life.    In  the  same  style 
of  indifference  or  affectation,  a  set  of  very 
mecise  regulations    respecting  the  Theatre 
Prancais  was  drawn  up  by  the  Emperor  amid 
the  ruins  of  Moscow.    He  was  not  superior 
to  the  aflfeetation  ^  choosing  distant  places 
and  foreign  capitals  for  the  £te  of  domestic 
and  trifling  oruinances.    It  gave  the  Emperor 
an  air  of  ubiquity,  to  issue  rules  for  a  Pari- 
sian theatre  from  the  Kremlin.  It  had  already  * 
been  prophesied  that  he  would  sacrifice  his 
army  to  nave  the  pleasure  of  dating  a  decree 
from  Moscow. 

The  conflagration  of  Moscow  was  so  com- 
plete in  its  devastation ;  so  important  in  its 
consequences ;  so  critical  in  the  moment  fA 
its  commencement,  that  almost  all  the  eye- 
witnesses have  imputed  it  to  a  sublime,  yet 
almost  horrible  exertion  of  patriotic  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  their  govern- 
ment, and,  in  particular,  of  the  governor, 
Kostopchi'n.  Nor  has  the  positive  denial  of 
Count  Rostopchin  himself^  diminished  the 
general  convictiou,  that  the  fire  was  directed 
by  him.  All  the  French  officers  continue  to 
this  day  to  ascribe  the  conflagration  to  persons 
whom  he  had  employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many,  and 
those  good  iudf^es  of  the  probabilities  in  such 
an  event,  who  have  shown  strong  reasons  for 
believing,  tnat  Moscow  shared  but  the  fate 
of  a  deserted  city,  which  is  almost  always 
burnt  as  well  as  pillaged* 

Whether  the  conflagration  of  Moeeow  was, 
or  was  not,  the  work  of  Russian  will,  and 
Rnssian  hands,  the  effects  which  it  was  to 
produce  on  the  campaign  were  likely  to  be 
of  the  moat  important  character.  Bonaparte^s 
object  in  pressing  on  to  the  capital  at  every 
risk,  was  to  grasp  a  pledge,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  whicn  he  had  no  doubt  Alexander 
would  be  glad  to  make  peace  on  his  own 
terms.  But  the  prize  of  his  victory,  however 
fair  to  the  sight,  had,  ifke  that  mbled  fruit 
I  said  to  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
S  proved  in  the  end  but  soot  and  ashes.  Mos- 
t  cow,  indeed,  he  had  seized,  but  it  bad  perish- 
ed in  his  grasp ;  and  far  irom  being  able  to 
work  upon  Alexander's  fears  for  its  safety,  it 
was  reasonable  to  think  that  its  total  de- 
struction had  produced  the  most  vehement 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Russians, 
since  Napoleon  received  not  even  the  civility 
o\  an  answer  to  his  conciliatory  letter.  And 
thus  the  acquisition  so  much  desired  as  the 
means  of  procuring  peaee»  had  become*  by 
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this  catastrophe,  the  cause  of  the  moat  irre* 
concileahle  enmity. 

Neither  was  :  a  trifling  consideration,  that 
Napoleon  had  lost  by  this  dreadful  fire  a 
great  part  of  the  supplies,  which  he  expected 
the  capture  of  the  metropolis  would  have 
contributed  for  the  support  of  his  famished 
anuy.  Had  there  existed  in  Moscow  the  usu- 
al population  of  a  capital,  he  would  have 
found  the  usual  modes  of  furnishing  its  mar- 
keu  in  full  activity.  These,  doubtless,  are 
not  of  the  common  kind,  for  provisions  are 
sent  to  this  capiul,  not,  as  is  usual,  from  fer- 
tile districts  around  the  city,  but  from  distant 
regions,  whence  they  are  brought  by  water- 
carriage  in  the  summer,  and  by  sledges, 
which  travel  on  the  ice  and  frozen  snow,  in 
the  wmter  time.  To  Moscow,  with  its  usual 
inhabitants,  these  supplies  must  have  been 
remitted  as  usual,  lest  the  mumeroas  nopu- 
lation  of  250,000  and  upwards,  should  be 
famished,  as  well  as  the  enemy's  army.  But 
Moscow  deserted, — ^Moscow  burnt,  and  re- 
duced to  mountains  of  cinders  and  ashes, — 
had  no  occasion  for  such  supplies ;  nor  was  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  provmces  from  which  - 
they  were  usually  remitted,  would  send  them  ( 
to  a  heap  of  rums,  where  there  remained  I 
none  to  be  fed,  save  the  soldiers  of  the  invad- 
ing army.  This  conviction  came  with  heavy 
anticipation  on  the  Emperor  of  France  and 
his  principal  officers. 

Meanwhile,  the  ruins  of  Moscow,  and  the 
remnant  which  was  left  standing,  afforded  the 
common  soldiers  an  abundance  of  booty  dur- 
ing their  short  day  of  rest ;  and,  as  is  their 
nature,  they  enjoyed  the  present  moment 
without  thinking  of  futurity.  The  army  was 
dispersed  over  the  city,  plundering  at  plea- 
sure whatever  they  could  find ;  sometimes 
discovering  ciuantities  of  melted  gold  and 
silver,  sometimes  rich  merchandise  and  pre- 
cious articles,  of  which  they  knew  not  the 
value:  sometimes  articles  «  luxury,  which 
contrasted  straneely  with  their  general  want 
of  comforts,  and  even  -  necessaries.  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  most  tattered,  shoe- 
less wretches,  sitting  among  bales  of  rich 
merchandise,  or  displaying  costly  shawls, 
precious  furs,  and  vestmenu  rich  with  barba- 
ric pearl  and  gold.  In  another  place,  there 
were  to  be  seen  soldiers  possesaed  of  tea, 
sugar,  coffee  and  similar  luxuries,  while  the 
same  individuals  could  scarce  procure  carrion 
to  eat,  or  muddy  water  to  drink.  Of  sugar, 
in  particular,  they  had  such  quantities,  tnat 
they  mixed  it  with  their  horae-Aesh  soup.-* 
The  whole  was  a  contrast  of  the  wildest  and 
most  lavish  excess,  with  the  last  degree  of 
necessity,  disgusting  to  witness,  and  moat 
ominous  in  its  presage.  Th€y  esteemed 
themselves  happiest  of  all,  who  could  pro* 
cure  intoxicating  liquors,  and  escape  by  some 
hours  of  insensibility  from  the  scene  of  coo- 
fusion  around  them.  Napoleon  and  his  offi- 
cers toiled  hard  to  restore  some  degree  of  or- 
ganization to  the  army. 
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HUDSOK'S  BAY  COMPAKY. 

A  Hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  or  more, 
Charles  II.»  ehartdred  the  «<  Hudson's  Bay 
Corapanr/*  and  gavb  it  exclusive  privilegres 
of  estahnshing  trading  factories  on  Hudson's 
BAy,  and  its  tributary  rioters.    It  look  posses-- 
siott  of  its  territory,  attd  ettjoyed  its  tVdrfe, 
withoTut  oiH>ositibn,  till  lt87,  ^heh  a  riv*A\ 
coti&t^any,  the  "  North  American  Far  Com- 
pany W   Ciiiiad^l,"  sprung  up.    This  laVte* 
wtt  cdApotod    ehtii^ly  of  C&hadiarts,  and 
was  notira  for  its  enieriy  and  enterprise.    Thd 
jealousilto  Hattihill^  arising  between  nvah  led 
to  the  most  batharoUs  battled,  and  the  sack- 
ing  and  htirning  bf  eadh  other^s  posts,     th 
1821k  Fhrliataent  hiterf^r^d  and  cort^olid^ied 
th^m  Into  6h'd,  Under  the  titlle  bf  the  *'  Hud- 
soh'i!  Bay  Company."    They  occupied  a  Vasl 
country,  and  th'^ir  operations  are  those  of  ^ 
vast  mipnopbly.,   All  the  Brflish  poasessions 
north  bt  the  Cahadas  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
are    their  huntihg  and    trapping   grounds. 
They  l^iave    t^^etsed  for  twenty  years  from 
1840,  W  of  Russibh  America,  excepting  the 
pdst  of  Sitka.    Thus  this  powerful  company 
control  moiie  thto  one-ninth  of  the  soil   ot 
the  Globe.    Its  capitalists  are  in  England, 
and   its  board  of    managers   transact  their 
business  at  the  **  Hudson's  Bay  House,"  in 
London.    This  board  buy  all  their  goods,  and 
ship  them  to  the  territory ;  sell  the  furs,  and 
transact  all  their  affairs  with  ihe  Company, 
except  the  actual  business  of  collecting  fursm 
their  territory.    The  annual  value  of  their 
peltries  is  about  a  million  of  doUors.    The 
net  profit  of  the  fur  trade  is  immense. — The 
shares  of  the  Company's  stock,  which  origin- 
ally cost  one  hundred  pounds  are  at  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  premium,  and  dividends  range 
from   ten   per  cent  upwards,  and  this,  too, 
while  the]r  are  creating  immense  funds,  to  be 
expended  in  keeping  other  persons  out  of  the 
trade.  g 

In  1811  the  American  Pacific  Fur  Com- 
pany, of  whi^h  John  Jacob  Astor  was  the 
prime  mover,  built  Fort  Astoria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  In  1813,  during 
the  last  war,  this  American  Company  sold 
all  its  establishments  in  Oregon  to  the 
British  Company — now  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  In  the  same  year  a  British  sloop 
of  war  entered  the  Columbia,  and  formally 
took  possession  of  Fort  Astoria,  and  changed 
its  name  to  Fort  George.  In  1818,  by  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  England  sunendered  this 
Fort  to  our  government.~Then  it  was  by  the 
same  treaty,  that  British  subjects  were  grant* 
ed  the  same  rights  of  trade  and  settlement  in 
Oregon,  as  belonged  to  the  citizens  of  this 
republic,  for  ten  years.  In  1227,  this  stipu- 
lation was  indefinitely  extended,  and  cannot 
cease  to  be  in  force  till  after  twelve  months 
notice. 

This  in  the  manner  iu  which  the  Hudson** 
Bay  Company  came  into  Oregon.— The  value 
of  furs  which  are  annually  collected  in  Ore- 
gon  by  this   Company,  is  about  8140,000  in 
<   the  London  market.     Parliament  extended 


the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canada  Courts  over 
the  country  occupied  by  these  fur  traders, 
whether  it  were  owned  or  claimed  by  Great 
Britain.  Under  this  act,  certain  gentlemen 
of  the  Fur  Company  were  appointed  Justices, 
and  empowered  to  entertain  prosecutions  for 
minor  offenders— arrest  and  send  to  Canada 
crimihals  of  a  higher  order,  and  to  try,  ren- 
der judgment,  and  erant  execution  in  civil 
suits,  and  imprison  debtors  in  their  forts  and 
jails. — Selected, 


Satine  Resources  of  the  Cmmirtf. — Salt 
springs  are  abundant  in  this  State  and  in  ihe 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  principal 
wells  in  this  State,  as  every  one  knows  or 
ought  to  know,  are  iu  Onandaga  county,  at 
the  towns  of  Syracuse,  Salina,  Geddes  and 
Liverpool.  The  well  at  Liverpool  is  150 
feet  deep  j  at  Syracuse  170  feet,  and  at  Sa- 
lina 60  leet  deep.  The  punops  of  Salina 
raise  580  flnlloBs  a  minute,  or  about  29,000 
an  hour.  The  temperature  61  this  water  is 
50  degrees ;  43  1-2  eallons  of  this  water  pro- 
duce one  bushel  of  salt  At  Svracuse  46 
gallons.  In  16S9,  of  3,604,229  bushels  cf 
salt  made  in  the  United  States,  1,291,220 
bushels  were  produced  in  Onondaga  county. 
In  1825,  thi^  quantitv  was  increased  to 
2,222,694  bushels,  and  the  product  of  the 
United  States  about  8,000,000  bushels^ 

350  gallons  of  sea  water  make  one  bushel 
of  salt;  450  gallons  in  Missouri;  300  in 
Pennsylvania;  280  in  Illinois;  213  in  one 
place  in  Ohio,  (there  are  two  other  localities 
in  Ohio,  where  one  bushel  of  salt  is  obtained 
from  95  and  50  gallons  salt  water;)  180  in 
Mississippi ;  120  in  Upper  Canada ;  75  in 
Virginia*;  80  in  Arkansas,  and  41  to  45  gal- 
lons in  Onondaga  county,  in  this  State.  The 
strength  of  the  brine  increases  as  you  descend. 

On  the  Muskingum  River,  Ohio,  there  are 
about  15  salt  wdls,  and  as  many  furnaces 
for  making  salt,  which  produce  annually 
500,000  bushels. 

The  saline  contents  of  the  ocean  vary  from 
3  to  4  per  cent  They  are  muirates  ot  soda, 
magnesia,  and  lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda. 
The  Mediterranean  sea  has  more  salt  than 
the  ocean.  The  evaporauon  is  greater  than 
the  supply  of  Iresh  wafer.  It  has  two  cur- 
rents, one  from  the  Atlantic  and  one  from  the 
Black  sea. 

It  is  generally  suppossed  by  geologists  that 
the  water  of  salt  wells  proceeds  irom  rock 
salt  in  solution.  In  Ohio  the  source  of  the 
water  is  a  white  porous  sand  rock,  found  at 
different  depths.  At  Zanesvilie,  Ohio,  it  is 
35  leet  deep.  At  Taylorsville,  nine  miles 
below  Zanesvilie,  it  is  450.  At  Connelsville 
eighteen  miles  below,  it  is  750,  and  at  Bald 
Eagle  it  is  lOO'y  feet  deep,  below  the  sarfaee. 
Fifty  gallons  oi  the  water  at  Bald  £agle  af- 
fords  as  much  salt  as  250  at  Zanesvilie. 

On  Cape  Cod  there  was  formerly  made  a 
large  quantity  of  sail,  but  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  the  manufacture  there  has  been  on  the 
decline,  as  they  cannot    compete  with  our 
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superior  advantages  io  Onondaga  coanty, 
where  the  water  is  about  ten  times  as  strong 
as  at  Cape  Cod.  The  water  at  the  latter 
place  is  pumped  up  from  the  ocean  bv  means 
of  a  windmill  which  were  formerly  to  be 
seen  all  along  the  beach,]}  into  vats>  where 
by  eraporation  most  beautiful  coarse  salt  is 
made.  Many  of  the  fanners,  whose  farms 
border  on  the  sea  shore,  still  make  consider- 
able quantities  of  this  kind  of  salt;  but  com- 
pstrod  with  the  product  of  the  State  it  is  as  a 
drop  in  the  bucket. — N,  Y,  Eve.  Oaxette. 


I 


IHse&veries  on  Light. — The  London  cor- 
respondent  of  the  Botion  Atlas  says : 

Professor  Faraday's  discoveries  with  re- 
gard to  Ma^etism  and  Light  are  exciting 
^eat  attention,  and  are  thus  noticed : 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  altirno,  Mr. 
Faraday  exhibited  the  jpcAt  fact  of  his  re* 
searches,  the  rotation  of  solar  light  byma^- 
necic-iorcc.  The  following  grand  ezpen- 
ment  of  the  evening  was  successfully  tried : 

A  prism  of  heavy  glass  was  so  adjusted 
between  the  poles  of  a  very  powerful  mag- 
net as  to  receive  the  oxy-hydrogen  light 
after  it  had  been  polarized,  and  before  it  was 
depolarised  by  NichoU's  eye-piece. — The  fol- 
lowing fiicts,  demoDStratiag  the  magnetism 
of  light,  were  then  exhibited: 

1.  As  to  the  rotation  of  the  ray.  A  polar- 
ized ray  having  been  extinguished  bv  the 
depolarizing  plate,  was  instantaneously  re- 
stored when  the  magnetic  current  was  sent 
through  the  prism  through  which  the  ray 
was  transmitted ;  and  conversely,  the  polar- 
ized ray,  wben,  by  the  common  adiustment 
of  the  plate,  it  Had  been  made  visible,  was 
extinguished  by  the  force  of  the  current. 

2.  As  to  the  relations  of  this  electro-mag- 
netic power  to  other  laws  of  polarized  light. 
The  rotation  having  been  established,  it  was 
shown  that  the  direction  of  the  rotation  was 
absolutely  dependent  on  that  of  the  magnetic 
force.  That,  while  in  common  circular  po- 
larization, the  ray  of  light  always  rotates  in 
the  same  direction  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
server to  whatever  part  of  the  medium  his 
view  may  be  directed,)  it  is  very  different  in 
the  state  of  the  ray  induced  by  this  new 
force.  When  brought  under  the  Influence 
of  the  magnetic  current,  polarized  rays  al- 
ways rotate  in  a  constant  direction,  with 
respect,  not  to  the  observer,  but  to  the  planes 
of  the  magnetic  curves. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks.  Professor 
Faraday  said  it  did  not  seem  impossible  to 
him  that  the  sun*s  rays  might  be  found  to 
ori^nate  the  magnetic  force  or  the  earth,  and 
the* air  and  water  of  our  planet  might  'be 
proved  to  be  the  diamagnetio  media  in  which 
this  condition  of  the  force  was*  elimmated. 

We  have  been  told  that  these  reported 
discoveries  of  Professor  Faraday  have  been 
previously  made  'by  Professor  Henry,  of 
Princeton  College,  and  communicated  by  letter 
(o  the  English  philosopher ;    but  we  cannot 


answer  for  the  truth  of  the  story.— iV^  y.  Eve. 
Post. 


Toilette  of  yu  ancient  Koman* 

The  slave  came  with  the  tunica,  and  fol- 
lowed by  two  other?  bearing  the  toga,  al- 
ready folded  in  the  approved  fashion,  while 
a  fourth  attendant  placed  the  purple,  dress- 
shoes  near  the  seat.  Eros  first  girded  the 
under  garment  afresh,  then  threw  over  his 
master  the  upper  himca,  taking  particular 
care  that  the  broad  strip  of  purple  woven 
into  it  might  fall  exactly  across  the  centre 
of  the  breast,  for  custom  did  not  permit  of 
this  garment  being  girded.  He  then,  with 
the  assistance  of  another  slave,  hung  one  end 
of  the  toga,  woven  of  the  softest  and  whitest 
Milesian  wool,  over  the  left  shoi^lder,  so  as 
to  fall  far  below  the  knee  and  cover  with  its 
folds,  which  gradually  became  more  wid^, 
the  whole  arm  down  to  the  hand,  filie  right 
arm  remained  at  liberty,  tm  the  voluminooa 

Sarment  was  passed  at  its  broadest  part  un* 
er  the  arm,  and  then  brought  forward  in 
front ;  the  umbo,  already  arrangfed  in  an  in- 
genious fashion,  being  laid  obliquely  across 
the  breast,  so  that  the  well  rounded  sinus  al- 
most reached  the  knee,  and  the  lower  half 
ended  at  the  middle  of  the  shin-bone,  whilst 
the  remaining  portion  was  once  more  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hung  down  over 
the  arm  and  back  of  the  person  in  a  mass  of 
broad  and  regular  folds.  Eros  was  occupied 
for  a  long  time  before  he  could  get  each  fold 
into  its  approved  position;  he  then  reached 
for  his  lord  the  polished  hand-mirror,  the 
thick  silver  plate  of  which  reflected  every 
image  with  perfect  clearness.  Gallus  cast 
but  a  single  fiance  at  it ;  allowed  his  feet  to 
be  installed  into  the  tall  shoes,  latched  wiih 
four  gold  thongs,  placed  on  his  fingers  (he 
rings  iie  had  taken  off  over  night,  and  cvder- 
ed  Chresimus  to  be  summoned. — Becker*s 
Gallus  ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Times  of 
Augustus. 

Qood  Advice  Free  of  Charge. — ^People  ^ 
from  the  Western  towna  and  cities,  beg  of 
young  professional  men,  if  they  have  any  re- 
gard Tor  themselves,  not  to  think  of  emigra- 
ting to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
professions,  except  the  derical  one,  are  bur- 
thened  to  excess.  It  is  much  worke  than  in 
any  of  the  Eastern  States.  In  St.  Loois, 
there  are  something  like  one  hundred  and 
twenty  lawyers,  and  nearly  as  many  physi- 
cians, and  yet  neither  of  the  professions  re- 
quires the  services  of  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  each :  consequently  the  balance  are  in 
a  wretched  state  of  suspense  or  starvation. 
In  this  new  country,  professional  business  of 
every  sort  is  greatly  over-done. — What  is 
wanted  at  the  Weal  is  more  farmers,  toe- 
chanics,  manufacturers,  wooi•grower^  and 
laborers.  Millions  of  acres,  teeming  with 
luxuriant  vegetation.  Only  wait  the  husband- 
man, to  yield  an  enormous  harvest. — West, 
Paper. 
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THE    COCKCHAFER. 


Among  tha  amBenu*  iuMcti  Kt  ihii  ■<«- 

MnljiDg  in  «  state  at  insctiritT,  in  Iha  cier- 

icM  of  the  itonM  or  tieea,   buried  id  tbe 

wsod,  DC  nuik  ID  the  earth,  we  mar  eelect 

ooe  ti  a  apedei  rery  abandaat  in  some  conn' 

trie*,  and  too  well  known  in  certain  aea*oaB 

bf  ita  exientive  nragee,  which  te  here  repre- 

•ented  in  aereral  atages.      This  is  ihe  cock- 

charer,  aa  it  ia  called  in  England,  (Melononiha 

Vvlgaru :)  and  it  ii  shown  above,  fint  aa  a 

minate  caierpillar,  (in  the  middle  ligurea,] 

then  in  the  lame  form  increased  in  size,  (aee 

the  riftht  hand  lower  figure  and  the  left  hand 

npper,)  then  in  the  papa  oi  chrysalia  state, 

(right-hand   upper  flgore,)  without  external 

organs  of  sense  or  motion,  and  apparently 

lifeless,)  and  finally  in  the   list  and   more 

',  highly  finished  state  ot    a  coleopterous  (or 

I  hard-shelled)  insect,  which  we  call,  in  com- 

I   mou  language,  a  bag,  or  beetle.    This  lays 

',   tbe  eggs  hom  whieh  little   worms   are  to 

[  come,  and   (hen  dies.     It  is  seen  here  juat 

barsiingfrom  the  groond,  where  it  bas  long 

',  lain  in  the  papa  state. 

This  insect  is  a  good  represenifttive  of  all 
I  tbe  other  bugs,  which  pass  through  the  same 
\  general  round  of  changes.  Indeed  we  see  all 
'  the  isseets  more  or  less  lesemble  ii ;  and  it 
I  seems  inevcnaable,  that  we  do  not  teach  our 
I  ehildreo  at  least  (his  general  outline  of  in- 
'  sect  history,  which  would  enable  them  to 
look  with  some  intelligence  on  the  numerous 
phenomina  auTmnnding  them,  in  that  part  of 
'   creation. 

I  Ve  copy  the  lollowing  remarks  on  the 
[  Coekchafer  from  a  popular  work  en  Insects. 
'  One  of  the  moat  destruciire  beeilps  is 
,   commonly  known  by  the  name  of  CocKehafer 

i^Mtlononlha  vulgaris.)  The  lara,  which  is 
Tulgarlr  called  ibe  whiiewcirn),  commits 
I  great  ravages  during  four  years  which  nature 
)    haa   allotted   for  the  duraiion   of  iheir   exis- 


tence, on  the  roots  of  plants,  grasses,  and 
any  regetable  substances  that  may  ft.ll  in 
their  way  while  bnrrowing  beneath  the  sui>' 
face  of  the  earth.  In  autumn  they  begin  to 
bury  ihemseWes  deep  in  the  earth,  to  protect 
them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winter, 
lying  in  a  torpid  state.  On  the  approach  of 
spring  they  recommence  their  work  of  de- 
iiniciioD,  by  uodermining  aereii  of  the  richest 
meadows,  so  that  the  turf  can  he  rolled  up 
as  if  it  bad  been  cut  with  a  tnrf-spade. 

A  poor  farmer,  near  Norwich,  suffered  ao 
much  from  the  grubs,  that  the  court  of  that 
city,  out«f  compassion,  allowed  him  twenty- 
five  pounds:  the  man  sad  his  serraat  de< 
etarea  that  ihe^  had  gathered  eighty  bushels 
of  these  obnoiious  insects.  la  ine  year  17BS, 
many  proTinces  of  France  were  so  infested 
by  them,  that  the  goreniment  offered  a  pre- 
mium for  the  best  mode  of  destroying  them. 
It  is  more  particularly  to  feast  upon  this  grub 
that  the  rooks  follow  the  plough.  When  tbe 
larva  has  arrived  to  its  lull  growth  they 
ccaie  to  eai,  and  then  bury  themselves  in  the 
eSTih  to  tbe  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half  or  . 
two  feet.  It  conatrueis  itself  a  very  even  sort 
of  cocouu,  smooth  within,  and  lines  it  with  | 
its  eicrements,  and  with  some  silken  thread. 
Their  bodies  become  shorter  and  iuBated.  ' 
They  anil  their  ^liin  and  change  into  a  chry 
salig,  through  the  covering  ot  which  all  the 
parts  of  the  perfect  insect  are  easily  distio- 
guished.  In  the  month  of  February  the 
eockchal'cr  It-ars  its  envelope,  and  iss 
forth  under  its  final  fonn.  fiat  the  iosee 
at  first  yellowish,  and  rather  sufi,  and  still 
remains  for  some  time  under  ground,  to  get 
of  ila  superfluous  humidity.  It  approaches 
by  little  and  little  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
from  which  it  does  not  issue  forth  eotireiyun- 
til  it  is  attracted  by  a  mild  heeu  The  con- 
tact with  air  completely  fortifies  it,  and  gives 
its  eMernal  paru  their  proper  colottr. 

Having  now  ariived  si  ila  perfect  stale,  it 
begins  to  congregate  in  numbers  on  the  bor- 
ders of  forests  or  woods,  remaining  motioti> 
less  in  the  dny-lime,  but  on  the  seuing  of  ihe 
sun  it  issues  Tofth  to  devour  the  leaves  of  ihe 
various  trees,  and  is  not  partienlar  whether  it 
be  elm  or  lime. 
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A  BOAT  AT  BBA. 

The  oonn  in  a  storm  is  one  of  the  most 
fearful  nuunl  objecta  we  can  contemplate. 
E*cn  the  imagination  alone  can  picture  it 
to  the  mind  in  sad  and  terrific  colors.  Such 
irresiatible  power,  in  operation  on  erery 
aide,  and  over  a  waMe  of  water,  an  hundred 
or  a  thonsand  miles  in  eztect,  with  a  recol* 
lection  of  the  tmknovm,  dark  and  im- 
meunntble  depths  below,  is  what  the  mind 
oannoi  contemplate  without  strong  emotion, 
onlil  habit  has  familiarized  us  with  the  life 
of  aMtloi. 

A  $eau  like  that  represented  in  our  print, 
ais  loo  of^  wimeaaed  by  many  unfortunate 
acMnen  and  pasaenjrera  on  our  coast. 
Launched  in  hasto  in  a  amall  and  crowded 
boat,  to  eaoapa  from  a  BtDking  ship,  whole 
ccmpaiues  of  people  have  sometimes  been 
speedily  swallowed  up  by  the  yawning 
waves  which  surrounded  them,  or  have 
periabed  of  cold  and  hunger  after  long  ex- 
poeursb  Othen  have  been  reaoned  by  ree- 
sels  met  at  sea,  and  others  still  have  landed 
on  some  shore,  and  lived  to  rejoice  in  their 
deliverance. 

It  is  plainly  an  important  desideraium, 
in  which  we  all  should  feel  aome  interest, 
to  invent  some  means  by  which  boats  may 
be  rendered  as  buoyant  as  possible,  without 
seriously  interfering  with  their  coat,  form, 
strength  or  capacity.  Life-boats,  in  the 
common  meaning  of  the  term,  are  invalu- 
able, whenever  they  can  be  used  to  save  or 
rescue  life ;  but  it  is  of  incomparably  great- 
ei  importaace  to  make  every  ihip's  boot 
essentially  a  nfe-baat 

The  following  is  en  extract  from  a  pub- 


liabed  deacr^ilion  of  one  of  the  numerous 
dreadflil  Boenea  of  dangen^  which  die  re- 
cent stonns  have  rendered  so  common. 

Paiiage  of  the  Packet  Ship  Havre, 
Captain  Ainmorth. — We  sailed  tiora 
Havre  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  had  mo* 
derate  weather  until  the  13th;  then  wes- 
terly gales  commenced,  which  continued 
without  intermission  until  the  23d.,  when 


On  the  morning  of  the  24th  the  storm 
had  arisen  to  a  fearful  height ;  the  waves 
splashing  over  the  decks,  had  store  the 
quarter-boat,  and  carried  away  the  bul- 
warks. The  night  of  the  25th  ^proached, 
yet  no  cessation  of  the  storm.  The  captain 
ordered  the  wet  and  exhausted  crew  to  the 
recess  in  the  rear  of  the  cabin,  to  be  ready 
for  any  emergency ;  the  massive  wrought* 
iron  tiller  laahed  with  ropea  and  puIUea, 
was  with  difBcully  guided  by  four  of  the 
crew ;  when  the  evening  of  the  third  night 
appeared,  the  wind  slightly  abated,  and  a 
faint  hope  arose  that  the  storm  was  broken  ; 
but  on  the  fourth  morning  it  raged  most 
fearfully — the  winds  howling  and  moaning 
in  the  rigging,  had  blown  away  the  fbretop 
gallatit  sail,  which  was  closely  furled  lo 
Uie  yard.  The  horizon  was  no  longer 
visible.  On  one  side  a  mountain  wave,  on 
the  other  a  wild  and  fearful  abyss  ;  and  the 
mist  blown  from  the  top  of  the  billows  waa 
hurled,  frozen,  through  the  atmosphere,  into 
our  faces.— (See  pagct  97  and  121,  Vol.  I.) 
For  five  long  days  we  were  laid-to  nnder 
a  close-reefed  maintop  sail,  the  sun  not  visi- 
ble. Those  long,  dreary  nights  will  never 
be  forgotten  ;  yet  our  sufferings  below  were 
of  little  moment  compared  with  the  labor 
and  exertions  overhead.  The  sixth  even- 
ing now  wore  frightfully  on.  We  had 
been  driven  from  3&«  to  5V  north.  Our 
veaael,  masts  and  rigging  were  oovered 
with  ice ;  seven  of  the  crew  were  on  the 
aick  lisL  Our  ship  was  strong  aa  wood 
and  iron  could  make  her ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent she  could  not  forever  withsund  the 
wear  and  tear  of  such  a  storm. 

We  passed  the  Southern  edge  of  the 
Banks  on  the  81h  of  February,  covered 
with  ice  and  snow ;  were  then  driven  to 
within  fourteen  hours  and  n  half  of  Ber- 
muda, where  the  Western  gales  which  had 
been  blowing  so  furiously  for  nearly  forty 
days,  ceased  on  the  16th  of  February,  and 
on  the  27ih  of  February,  after  fifty-oae 
days  passage,  we  arrived  in  New  York. 
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AFBICAV  IDOLS. 

These  uncouth  and  hideous  figures  sn 
5  drawings  of  household -god  a,  found  by 
,  lender  at  Kiama,  a  village  on  the  banks  of 
'  the  Niger,     They  formed  part  of  the  col- 

>  lection  of  idols  in  tbe  hot  of  Yarro,  a 
!  liindheaOed  negro,  by  whom  tbe  traveller 
i  and  his  companions  were  hospitably  enter- 
<  taincd.  He  gives  us  the  following  account 
;  of  these  and  other  objects  of  ignorant  adora- 
i  lion,  (VoU.,  chap.  6.) 

>  Yarro  professes  tha  Mohammedan  faitb, 
(  yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  veiT  slender 
{  acquaintanoe  be  has  obtained  of  the  pre- 
\  cepts  of  ihe  Koran,  by  the  confidence  which 

>  be  still  pLaoes  in  the  religion  of  bis  fethera^ 
!  in  plachig  fetishes  to  guard  the  entrance  of 
)  his  houses,  and  adorn  their  half-naked  watU. 
\  In  one  of  tbe  huts  we  observed  a  stool  of 
I   very  curious  workmanship.     The  form  of 

it  is  nearly  square  ;  the  two  principal  sides 
ire  each  supported  by  four  little  wooden 
I  figures  of  men ;  and  another  oi  large  di- 
>  oeMioos,  sealed  on  a  clumsv  representation 
I  of  a  hippopotamus,  is  placed  between  them. 
'  These  images  were  suosequently  presented 
'  IS  by  Yarro,  and  we  learned  that  the 
ives,  before  undertaking  aiiy  water  ex- 
sion,  applied  for  protection  ftom  the  hip- 
'  popotami  and  other  dangers  of  Ihe  river  lo 
',  the  priocipnl  figure,  which  is  represented 
'  as  mounted  on  one  of  those  creatures.  This 
I  imporianl  pcrsonsge  is  attended  by  his 
'  musicians,  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  some 
I  armed  with  muskets,  and  others  with  bows 
I  and  arrow?,    wiio  formed  the  legs  of  the 

4.- 


stool.  In  tbe  sketch  in  the  book  which  is 
about  one-seventh  the  size  of  the  original, 
he  has  been  placed  on  the  top  of  tlie  stool, 
Ihat  the  view  of  him  mi^ht  aiA  be  inter- 
rupted. 

In  an  inner  apartment  we  discovered 
Yarro  sitting  alone  on  bufialo  hides ;  and 
we  were  desired  to  place  ourselves  near 
him.  The  walls  of  this  apanmeut  were 
adorned  with  very  good  prints  of  our  moat 
gracious  sovereign  George  the  Fourth,  his 
Ute  royal  brolher  the  Duhe  of  York, 
Lord  Nelson,  tbe  Duke  of  Wellingtor 
horseback,  together  with  an  officer  in 
light  dragoons,  in  ooiiip«ny  with  a  smartly 
dressed  and  happy-looking  English  }a4y. 
Opposite  to  them  were  hung  horse  accoutre- 
ments ;  and  on  each  side  were  dirty  scraps 
of  paper  containing  select  sentences  from 
the  Koran.  On  the  floor  lay  muskets, 
several  handsomely  oinamented  lances,  and 
other  weapons,  all  confusedly  heaped  to- 
gether by  the  side  of  a  large  granite  stone 
used  for  pounding  pepper.  The 
the  most  striking  objects  we  observed  in  the 
king's  hut;  adjoining  whioh  were  olbara, 
through  whose  diminutive  doors  Yarro'* 
wives  were  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  our  persons. 

When  we  spoke  of  proceeding  to  Yaoorie 
bv  way  of  Wowow  and  Boossa,  the  king    '• 
objected  to  our  visiting  the  former  Mate  un- 
der any  consideration,  alleging  that  three 
of  the  slaves  who  carried  the  goods  for 
Captain  Clapperton  had  never  returned  10 
him  again,  but  had  remained  at  Wowow,    ; 
where  Ihey  were  protected  by  tbe  governor 
Mohaounedi   and  that  if  he  should  send   ', 
others  with  us  lo  that  place,  they  might  do    1 
the  same.     He  therefore  promises  to  send    ', 
us  lo  Booesa  in  four  days'  time  by  another    > 
read.     Indflpendently  of  the  above  consider-    \ 
alion,  the  king  is  highly  incensed  against    ' 
the  ruler  of  Wowow  for  harsh  treatment    | 
of  the  widow  Zuma,  who  is  his  fiiend  and 
relative,  and  who  has  lately  fled  to  Boossa    [ 
for  the  purpose  of  claiming  tbe  proiectwi 
of  the  king  of  that  country. 

It  is  said  that  Yarro'a  father,  the  late  ' 
king  of  Kiama,  during  his  lifetime,  enjoyed 
the  friendsliip  of  an  Arab  from  ihe  desen, 
which  was  returned  with  equal  warraih  . 
and  sincerity.  A  similarity  of  dispositions  ' 
and  pursuits  produced  a  mutual  interohuiigie  1 
of  kind  actions;  their  fiiend.ship  became  so   ' 


great,  that  the  king  was  never  happy 
cept  wben  in  the  Arab's  company ;  and  t 
a  proof  of  his  esteem  and  confideDce,  1 
gave  him  his  favorite  daughter  in  mn 
riage. 


■    i 
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A  flJKBTCH  OP  THB  K^IFB  OF  JOHN 

HOWARD. 

{Continued  from  VoL  11.,  page  52.) 

After  the  publication  of  his  book,  Mr.  How- 
ard retired  for  a  season  to  Cardington ;  and 
there,  amid  bis  friends,  and  in  the  society 
of  his  aoci,  now  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  he 
rested  awhile  fkam  his  labors.  He  had  said, 
in  the  conclnsion  of  his  book,  that,  should 
Parliament  take  hold  of  and  thoroaghly  io- 
restigate  the  subject  of  prisons,  he  would 
cheerfollf  devote  his  time  to  one  more  exten- 
sive foreign  tour,  in  which  new  light  might 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject.  The  House  of 
Commons  entering  with  proper  zeal  upon  the 
business.  Parliament  bad  a  right  to  claim 
from  him  the  fulfilment  of  bis  promise ;  and 
the  good  man  was  ready  to  anticipate  their 
demand.  He  was  examined  before  a  select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
immediately  prepared  to  set  out  on  his  trav- 
els. A  slight  sketch  of  the  third  philanthro- 
pic toar  is  all  that  we  can  give  here. 

Taking  hia  favorite  servant  Thomataon 
Wiih  him,  he  crossed  over  to  Holland  in 
April  1778.  and  began,  with  fresh  spirits,  hii 
inspectioD  of  prisons,  houses  of  correctioDi 
&c  From  HoUand  he  proceeded  to  Hanover, 
and  then  visited  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  Ven- 
ice, Padua,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Leghorn, 
Geneva  and  Milan.  From  Italy  he  pasaed 
through  to  Switzerland,  and  a  part  of  Ger- 
many he  had  not  before  visited;  again  through 
the  Netherlands,  and  thence  to  France  on  his 
wav  home.  He  crossed  the  channel  at  Calais 
and  oDce  more  landed  on  his  native  shores, 
having  travelled  4000  miles,  and  devoted  hia 
whole  strength  and  time,  for  nine  months,  to 
his  labors.  He  visited  all  the  prisons  he 
could  find.  The  condition  and  manner  of 
conducting  many  aflforded  him  sincere  )oy,  as 
well  as  much  information;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  met  much  to  pain  him.  But, 
whatever  was  their  condition,  nothing  deter^ 
red  him  from  visiting  them.  In  he  went,  to 
speak  the  kind  woid-— to  bestow  the  charita- 
ble alms — to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
alleviate  and  benefit  tne  wretched  inmates. — 
In  France  he  was  gratified  to  find  that  some 
food  effecta  bad  resulted  and  were  still  visible 
irom  his  exertions,  twenty-two  years  before, 
when  he  himself  was  a  pnsoner  there. 

Arrived  at  home,  he  allowed  himself  a 
little  rest :  but  only  during  his  sou's  vacation. 
This  over,  he  was  again  buay  in  bia  vocation. 
Being  desirous  of  seeing,  and*  noting  what 
improvements  bad  been  made  since  his  for- 
mer visits,  what  good  had  resulted  from  the 
acts  of  Parliament,  and  what  had  been  (he 
effects  of  his  book,  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  1779  in  various  tours  through  the 
British  Isles.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
iu^  some  grievances  done  away,  some  new 
jails  built  on  an  improved  plan,  and  belter 
regulations  introduced  inlu  others.  Neverthe- 
less, there  were  many  wrongs  and  sufferings 
to  be  redressed  and   mitigated  ;   and  these 


he  particularly  noticed,  intending  to  make 
farther  statements  with  regard  to  English 
jails,  in  the  book  he  was  about  to  publish 
ooneeraing  foreign  prisons.  While  in  Liver- 
pool,  ibe  corporation  presented  him  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  as  a  compliment  for  his 
unwearied  exertions  in  his  noble  undertaking. 
Two  months  after  his  return  from  this  city 
hia  second  work  appeared.  It  was  a  quarto 
Tulome  of  200  pages,  entitled :  "  Appendix 
to  the  State  (rf*  the  Prisons  in  England  and 
Wales,  &c.,  containing  a  further  Account  of 
Foreign  Priaons  and  Hospitals,  with  addi- 
tional Remarks  on  the  Prisons  of  this  Coun* 
try.''  The  book  contamed  seven  copper- 
plate engravings,  which  were  very  expensive 
at  that  time.  These  were  presented  to  the 
public  by  Mr.  H.  for-— aa  in  the  case  of  hia 
former  work — he  chose  to  Slx  the  price  of  hia 
book  lower  than  the  cost.  At  the  same  time 
he  published  a  cheap  edition  of  hia  former 
work,  with  all  the  new  matter  of  the  last 
incorporated  into  the  body  of  it.  After  the 
publieatton  of  hia  Appendix,  Mr.  H  deter- 
mined to  retire  to  private  life,  to  emoy  that 
quiet  to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward. 
While  in  retirement,  the  cause  that  had  so 
engroesed  his  attention  led  him  to  the  con- 
templation, not  of  the  much  he  had  accom- 
plished, but  of  the  vast  regions  of  the  civi- 
lized globe  which  he  had  not  explored.  To 
this  grand  field  of  labor  his  sense  of  duty 
now  pointed  him.  To  those  who  knew  him 
intimately,  it  was  no  matter  of  surprise  to 
learn,  that,  in  the  summer  of  1781,  he  had 
aet  out  on  a  tour  to  the  capitals  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Russia  and  Poland. 

He  passed  through  Holland  and  Germany, 
(visiting  many  places  in  those  countries  he 
had  not  before  seen,)  to  Denmark,  visiting 
Copenhagen  and  Elaineur.  Here  he  crosaeS 
the  Sound  and  proceeded  to  Stockholm; 
from  whence  he  passed  to  Rusaia,  where  we 
hear  of  hia  eutermg  St.  Peterabuigh  on  foot. 
The  name  ot  Howard  was  now  so  well 
known,  that  he  waa  obliged  to  take  precau- 
tions, if  he  wished  to  see  prisons  and  hospi- 
tals in  their  ordinary  slate,  and  not  as  special- 
ly prepared  for  his  reception.  On  this  ao> 
count,  therefore,  on  approaching  St.  Peter** 
burg,  he  alighted  from  hia  carriage,  and 
walked  quietly  into  the  city.  Moscow  waa 
his  next  destination ;  and  the  distanee  he  had 
to  travel  was  oOO  miles,  over  roads  that  were 
intolerably  bad,  and  not  very  safe  from  rob- 
bers. This  he  travelled  alone,  accompanied 
only  by  his  servaut,  in  a  light  travelling  car- 
riage, although  a  military  escort  was  pressed 
upon  him  by  the  Russian  Government.  From 
Moscow  he  journeyed  to  Warsaw,  where  he 
found  much  wretchedness  and  auffering.  He 
then  passed  into  Prussia  and  Holland;  and, 
embarking  at  Osiend,  landed  in  England  in 
Dec,  178t :  having   travelled  4465  miles. 

He  spent  the  Ohristmas  holidays  with  his 
son,  after  which  he  set  out  on  a  iourth  gene- 
ral inafiection  of  the  jnils.  &c.,  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


.-     N^-v   -s-,r« 
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Nor  were  hie  exertions  vain.  While  on 
this  last  iour,  he  had  the  satisfactioa  of  ob- 
serving that  the  legislators  of  his  country 
were  making  the  use  he  desired  of  his  publi- 
cations. 

Mr.  Howard  had  now  travelled  over  almost 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Two  Sonihem  king- 
doms»  however,  were  still  unexplored ;  and, 
though  civil  despotism  and  religious  bigotry 
rendered  Spain  and  Portugal  less  hopeful  re- 
gions tlian  those  he  had  alreadv  visited,  some- 
thing might  be  learned  from  ihem.  He  was 
therefore  resolved  to  make  the  trial.  He 
embarked  at  Falmouth  for  Lisbon,  and  had  a 
safe  and  prosperous  voyage.  In  some  re- 
spects he  lound  this  country  before  his  own. 
Imprisonment  for  debt  had  been  abolished, 
and  in  the  prisons  the  male  and  female  pris- 
oners were  kept  entirely  separate.  From 
Lisbon  Mr.  H.  entered  Spain,  and  soon  found 
his  way  to  Madrid.  The  chief  point  of  in- 
terest to  him  here,  was  the  Prisons  of  the 
Inquisition.  He  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
enter  those  at  Lisbon,  but  was  not  discouraged 
from  making  fresh  eflorts  to  see  those  at  Ma- 
drid. By  procuring  an  introduction  to  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  he  was  admitted  to  <he 
apartments  where  the  dreaded  tribunals  were 
held:  but  to  no  other  parts  of  the  prison 
could  he  gain  access.  At  Valladolid  he  saw 
a  little  further  into  those  places  of  secret 
horrors,  but  could  not  gain  admittance  to  the 
ceils.  He  told  his  conductors,  that  be  would 
be  confined  a  month  in  them,  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity.  The  reply  to  this  was — **None 
come  out  under  three  years ;  and  they  take 
the  oath  of  secrecy  V 

After  visiting  a  few  more  places  he  quitted 
Spain,  crossing  the  Pyrenees  to  France.  At 
Paris  the  heart  of  the  Philanthropist  was 
cheered  by  finding  that,  through  his  instru- 
mentality,' the  attention  of  the  French  mon- 
arch had  been  directed  to  the  subject  of 
Prison-discipline,  and  that  two  of  the  worst 
prisons  in  the  country  had  been  demolished. 
At  Lille  he  was  exposed  to  an  infectiouit  fe- 
ver in  one  of  the  prisons.  Repeatinp:  his 
visits  in  order  to  administer  to  the  relief  of 
its  victims,  he  was  violently  attacked  by  the 
malignant  distemper,  and  for  a  short  time  his 
life  was  in  great  danger.  It  was,  however, 
spared  for  a  few  more  years  of  usefulness. — 
Recovering  from  this  attack,  he  visited  nume- 
rous cities  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands ; 
and  leaving  Ostend,  landed  in  England  from 
his  fifth  foreign  tour  of  inspection.  From 
this  labor  of  love  he  returned  to  his  home  at 
Cardiogion,  where  he  suffered  great  anxiety 
on  account  of  his  son,  who,  under  the  tuition 
of  the  wicked  Thomasson,  was  making  rapid 
progress  towards  destruction.  Hoping  to 
surround  him  with  better  influences,  Mr.  H. 
entered  him  as  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  the 
publication  of  the  Second  Edition  of  his  Ap- 
pendix, and  a  third  of  his  entire  work,  into 
each  of  which  be  introduced  all  the  new  mat- 
ter furnished  by  his  lata  travels.    This  being 


accomplished,  he  gladly  returned  to  Garding- 
ton,  and  there  gave  himself  up  to  the  social 
duties  and  social  pleasures  of  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

^  Change  of  scene,  and  a  new  field  of  ezer^ 
tion  did  not  produce  in  young  Howard  that 
change  of  habits  and  feeling,  so  earnestly 
desired  by  his  father.  His  dissipated  habits 
began  to  produce  their  effect  upon  his  health: 
nor  was  this  all.  Hjs  mind  began  to  be  a^ 
fected.  He  was  therefore  removed  from  Ed- 
inburgh, and  allowed  to  return  home.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  months,  he  was  persuaded  to 
enter  as  a  fellow-commoner  of  St  John's 
CoUeee,  Cambridge:  but  here  he  soon  fell 
into  the  company  of  the  idle  and  profligate ; 
and  his  e^ftravagance  tmd  dissipation  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  his  health,  and  confirmed 
the  malady  of  his  mind.  And  here  we  will 
take  leave  of  him.  As  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  sketch,  he  soon  be- 
came an  inmate  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  where 
he  died  in  1799,  nine  years  after  the  death  of 
his  father. — Mr.  H.  now  spent  two  years  at 
Cardington. 

In  followinff  up  his  researches  concerning 
hospitals,  and  the  treatment  of  malignant 
disorders,  in  which  he  had  become  more  and 
more  interested,  he  was  led  to  think  a  great 
deal  on  that  most  dreadful  scourge  of  man- 
kind, the  Plague.  He  believed  ttiat  an  ex- 
amination of  all  the  principal  Lazarettos  of 
Europe  might  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  subject,  and  furnish  some  useful  hints  on 
the  means  of  preventing  the  spread  ^  con- 
tagion ;  and  in  the  edition  of  his  work  on 
prisons,  he  threw  out  a  remark  to  that  effect, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  some  traveller 
would  take  drawings  of  those  plague  hospitals. 
No  one,  however,  having  mad«  use  of  this 
suggestion,  and  believing  that  correct  plans 
of  these  buildings  would  prove  very  important 
aids,  in  devising  means  to  check  the  progress 
of  this  dreadful  malady,  he  resolved  to  un- 
dertake the  dangerous  task  himself.  The 
thought  of  exposing  one's  self  voluntarily  to 
this  almost  certain  death,  is  enough  to  make 
one  shudder :  but  Mr.  H.  believed  that  duty 
called  him;  and  what  call  is  superior  to  this? 
Is  it  not  difficult  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  con- 
ceive the  depth  of  that  philanthropy,  which 
would  lead  a  fellow-being  to  make  such  self- 
sacrifices  ?  Would  he  not  be,  aye,  was  he  not 
called  a  fanatic  ? 

He  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
his  distant  and  perilous  expedition,  not  omit- 
ting particular  directions,  in  case  he  fell  a 
victim  to  his  perilous  undertaking.  He  de- 
termined to  go  unattended  by  a  servant,  not 
wishing  to  expose  any  life  but'  his  own. 

In  November,  1785,  he  set  sail  for  Holland. 
Marseilles  was  the  first  place  be  wished  to 
visit :  but  he  was  not  only  refused,  when  he 
requested  permission  of  the  French  Minister 
at  the  Hague,  to  visit  the  prisons  there,  but 
was  cautioned  not  to  enter  France  at  all,  as  be 
would  be  in  danger  of  the  Bastille. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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Tbe  Oat  of  fif  aU  StaeD,  or  Chttni. 
Tbia  is  one  of  the  most  curious  ofahells, 
baving  much  tbe  appearance  of  a  work  of 
art.  Ti  conaists  of  aeveral  small  plates,  set 
side  by  side  m  a  narrowband  or  rim,  which 
holds  tbem  firmly  together,  and  ibrms,  for 
the  inhabitants,  a  neat  and  complete  suit 
of  armor.  In  the  brie^  expressive  lan- 
gnage  of  science,  the  genua  is  described 
thus; — Generic  character  —  shell  muhi- 
tbItb,  compoMd  of  eight  valves,  rarely  of 
seven  or  six  ;  fbrm  convex,  oval ;  the  valves 
are  arranged  in  an  imbricated  manner,  the 
margin  of  one  being  incumbent  on  that  of 
the  next ;  they  are  surrounded  and  con- 
Dsoted  by  an  elastic  coriaceous  membrane, 
which  is  either  acaly,  hairy,  or  spinous, 
and  allows  of  the  free  movement  of  the 
vahes. 

We  add  the  following  particulars  from 
*'  LesBona  on  Shells,"  a  little  work  we  hav« 
recommended  to  parents  and  teachers,  for 
daily  use  in  the  hmily  or  school 
Obsbrtatioms  on  ter  shbll  and  its 

\  INHABrrANT. 

The  Chitons  are  readily  distinguished 
from  all  other  testaceous  mollusca  by  the 
form  of  their  I'lell,  which  very  much  re. 
semblea  a  snnaU  vessel  or  boat  turned  up- 
side down,  and  by  the  peculiar  arrange- 
meot  of  its  moveable  valves,  attached  by  a 
coriaceous  membrane.  This  tatter  sub- 
etaocc  is  capable  of  sufficient  distension  and 
contraction  to  admit  of  considerable  play  in 
the  valves,  so  that  the  animal  can  roll  up 
its  shell  into  the  form  of  a  ball,  having  all 
the  appearanceof  a  wood-louse.  C<»iiraoied 
and  covered  by  its  scales  it  lies  like  a  peb- 
ble at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  thus  con- 
trives frequently  to  escape  the  vigilance  ot 
its  enemies.  The  moUusca  of  the  Chitons 
are  of  the  some  form  as  iheir  shells,  the 
plates  of  which  are  fixed  in  (heir  manllc; 
'hp  gills  surround* their  bodies;  they  breathe 


only  WHter,  and  have  a  fleshy  fool  upon 
which  ihey  creep.     Their  abode  is  in  the 
sea  at  an   inconsiderable   depth  near  the   , 
shore.     They  fix  themselves  for  a  lime  to   ' 
rocks  and  stones,  but  they  can  remove  at   ' 
pleasure.     Tbe  situation  and  fcrmation  of 
the  valves  resemble  the  plate  which  consti- 
tute a  suit  of  armor,  or  coat  of  mail  ;  and 
to    this    resemblance  the   shell    owes   its   i 
name,  which  is  derived  from  chiton,  a  coal   ' 
01  mail. 

Chiton  FMeindarU. 
Tufted  Chiton. 

Specific  character.  —  Shell  with  eight  \ 
valves,  apparently  smooth,  but  when  »i 

ed  through  a  glass,  found  to  be  rough , 

shagreen,  except  rai  the  elevated  dorsal  ' 
ridge  ;  the  margin  is  surrounded  with  (ufis  < 
of  whitish  hairs  at  the  junction  of  each  ! 
valve,  there  also  two  tufts  in  front,  making  ( 
altogether  eighteen.  Tbe  color  is  brown  ! 
or  dark  gray,  often  mottled  ;  the  length  is  < 
rather  less  (ban  an  inch.  ' 

The  animal  of  this  Chiton  adhejes  to  j 
oysters,  and  other  shells,  and   with  them  ( 
inhabits  the  deep;  it  is  also  found  on  stones. 
It  is  not  uncommon  on  tbe  coast  of  Devon- 
shire, England  ;  on  thoee  of  Barbery  it  oo. 
ours  of  a  much  larger  size. 

Cbiton  Squamosm. 
Sealf  Chiton. 

Specific  character. — Shell  with  eight  < 
valves,  one  half  of  each  valve  is  striated  J 
longitudinally,  and  the  other  half  trans-  i 
versely ;  the  margin  scaly ;  the  outtide  is  ! 
dark  brown,  more  or  less  variegated  with  < 
olive,  and  the  inside  is  light  bluish  green  ;  \ 
tbe  margin  is  beautifully  checquered  with  i 
light  green  and  dark  olive  scales. 

Inhabits  the  coasts  of  America. 


U.  S.  Ship  Savannah,  ) 
Mazallati,  Mexico,  Dee.Zfi  '45.  \ 

'We  remained  at  Honolulu  till  (he  12tb  i 

of  October,  on  which  day  we  look  our  de-  ', 

panure  for  St.  Francisco,  Calirornia,  but  '• 

merely  touched  off  there,  and  then  shaped  | 

our  course  for  this  place,  arriving  on  the  < 

I7lh  of  November,  making  a  passage  of  { 

36  days.    On  our  arrival,  we  found  the  stale  < 

of  affairs  rather  pacific.  J 

Assassinations  are  very  common  here. —  ■ 

Night  before  lost  one  man  was  killed  and  I 
three  severely  wounded. 

ThesquadroD  havp  enjoyed  excellent  health  '. 

since  March  last,  having  lost  only  one  man  [ 
in  this  ship  by  sickness. —  U.  S,  Qax. 
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PARENTS'  4  TEACHEBg  DEPARTMENT. 


STUDY  A  CHIIiD'S  CAPACITIES. 

If  some  are  naturally  dull,  and  yet  strife 
16  do  well,  notice  the  effort,  and  do  not  cen- 
sure  the  dullne».    A  teacher  might  as  well 
scold  a  child  for  being  near-sighted,  as  for  be- 
ing naturally  dull.     Some  childreu  have  a 
great  verbal  memory,  others  are  ouite  the 
Feverse.    Some  minds  develope  early,  others 
late.    Some  have  great  powers  of  acquiring, 
others  of  originating.    Some  may  appear  stu- 
pid, because  their  true  spring  of  character  bas 
never  been   touched.      The    dunce   of  the 
school  may  turn  out  in  the  end,  the  living, 
progressive,   wonder-working  genius  of  the 
JgeT— In  order  to  erect  the  best  spintual  influ- 
ence we   must   understand  the  spirit  upon 
which  we  wish  to  exert  thai  influence.    For 
With  the  human  mind  we  must  work  with 
nature,  and  not  agamst  it.    Like  the  leaf  of 
the  nettle,  if  touched  one  way,  it  stings  like 
a  wasp ;  if  the  other,  it  is  softer  than  satin. 
II  we  would  do  justice  to  the  human  mmd, 
we  must  find  out  its  peculiar  characteristics, 
and  adapt  ourselves  to  its  individual  wants.— 
In  conversation  on  this  point  with  a  fnend 
who  is  now  the  principal  in  one  of  our  best 
grammar  schools,  and  to  whose  instruction  I 
look  back  with    delight— •*  your  remarks, 
said  he,  '*  are  quite  true ;  let  me  tell  you  a 
little  incident  which  bears  upon  the  point.— 
Last  summer,  I  had  a  girl  who  was  exceed- 
ingly behind  in  all  her  studies.    She  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  division,  and  seemed  to  exte 
but  little  for  her  books.    It  so  happened,  that 


and  I  said  to  her,  •  Jane,  you  have  a  ggod 
voice,  and  you  may  lead  in  the  singing.  She 
brightened  up,  and  from  that  time  her  mmd 
seemed  to  be  more  active.  Her  lessons  were 
attended  to,  and  she  soon  gained  a  high  rank. 
One  day  as  I  was  going  home,  I  overtook 
her  with  a  school  companion. — *  Well  Jane, 
said  I,  *  you  are  getting  along  very  well,  how 
happens  it,  you  do  much  better  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter  V  •  I  do  not  know 
why  it  is,'  she  replied.  *  I  know  what  she 
told  me  the  other  day,'  said  her  companion. 

*  And  what  was  that  V  I  asked. 
Why  she  said,  she  was  encouraged,*^* 

Yes  here  we  have  it — she  was  encouraged. 

Some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  there 
was  in  Franklin  school  an  exceeding  dull 
boy.  One  day,  the  teacher  wishing  to  look 
out  a  word,  took  up  the  lad's  dictionary,  and 
on  opening  it,  found  the  blank  leaves  covered 
with  drawings.    He  called  the  boy  to  him. 

"  Did  you  draw  these  V  said  the  teacher. 

"  Yes  sir,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  downcast 
look. 

**  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  for  boys  to  draw 
in  their  books,"  said,  the  teacher,  **and  I 
would  rub  these  out,  if  I  were  you;  but 
they  are  very  well  done  :  did  you  ever  lake 
lessons  ?" 


"  No,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  his  eyes  spark- 
ling. 

"  Well  I  think  you  have  a  talent  for  ihw 
thing;  I  should  like  you  to  draw  me  some- 
thing when  you  are  at  leisure,  at  home,  and 
bring  it  to  me.  In  the  meantime  see  how  well 
you  can  recite  your  lessons." 

The  next  morning  the  boy  brought  a  pic- 
ture, and  when  he  had  committed  his  lesson 
the  teacher  permitted  him  to  draw  a  map. — 
The  true  spirit  was  touched.    The  boy  fell 
he  was  understood.    He  began  to  love  his 
teacher.     He  became  animated  and  fond  of 
his  books.    He  took  delight  in  gratifjring  hia 
teacher   by  his  faithfulness  to  his  studies; 
while  the  teacher  took  every  opportunity  to 
encourage  him  in  his  natural  oesires.    The 
boy  became  one  of  the  first  scholars.    After 
this  he  became  an  engraver,  laid  up  money 
enough  to  go  to  Europe,  studied  the  works  of 
old  masters,  sent  home  productions  from  his 
own  pencil,  which  found  a  place  in  some  of 
the  best  collections  of  paintmgs,  and.  is  now 
one  of  the  most  promising  artists  of  his  years 
in  the  country. 

He  sent  the  teacher  a  beautifiil  pieture  as  a 
token  of  respect ;  and  while  he  was  an  en- 
graver, the  teacher  received  frequent  tokens 
of  continued  regard ;  and  I  doubt  not,  this 
dsy,  that  that  teaeher,  by  the  judicioua  en- 
couragement he  gave  to  the  natural  tiirn  of 
his  mmd.  has  had  a  great  moral  and  spiritual 
effect  on  his  character.— Bo«r«  faji. 


Tbitlk  Deflwcs.— a  case  was  tried  a  few 
days  since  in  Baltimore  for  the  recovery  of  an 
account  set  forth  on  the  face  of  a  note,  given 
fox  a  supper,  champagne,  &c.,  whence  the 
defence,  ingeniously  presented,  took  a  three- 
cornered  form.  In  the  first  olace  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  defendant  did  not  aign  the 
note  ;  in  the  second  place  that  he  was  drunk 
when  he  signed  it;  and  in  the  third  place 
that  he  never  had  the  supper.  The  magis- 
trate, however,  in  spite  of  the  three-cornered 
defence,  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  case  was  appealed.  This  is  the  counter- 
part  of^  the  loan  of  the  iron  pot :— "  Mamma 
says,  please  Mrs.  Snooks,  won't  you  lend 
her  your  iron  pot  to-day."  "  Tell  your  mo- 
ther, my  little  dear,  that  I  can't— havn|t  got 
one— besides  it's  got  a  hole  in  ii,  and  amt  fit 
for  use,  and  I'm  going  to  use  it  myself."— iV. 
Y.  True  Sun. 


\ 


Pennsylvania.— This  State  was  settled  m 
1682,  by  English ;  acceded  to  the  Union  in 
December,  1787 ;  capital,  Harrisburg.  One 
year's  residence  in  the  State,  and  ten  dnvs  in 
the  election  district,  and  payment  of  a  State 
or  county  tax  assessed  ten  days  prior  to  an 
election,  give  the  right  to  vote,  except  that 
citizens  between  21  and  22  years  of  age 
need  not  have  paid  a  tax.  Area,  43,960 
square  miles.  The  population,  in  1840,  was 
1.724,033. 


V 
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A  PLEASANT  SURPRI8B. 

A  youDg  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  a  sta- 
dent  in  a  university,  took  a  walk  one  day 
with  a  professor,  who  was  commonly  called 
the  student's  friend,  such  was  his  kindness 
to  the  young  men  whose  office  it  was  to  in* 
struct. 

While  they  were  now  walking  together, 
and  the  prof^sor  was  seeking  to  lead  the 
con  versa  tioQ  to  grave  subjects,  they  saw  a 
pair  of  old  shoes  lying  in  theii  path,  which 
they  supposed  to  belong  to  a  poor  man  who 
was  at  work  in  a  field  close  by,  and  who  had 
nearly  finished  his  day's  work. 

The  young  student  turned  to  the  professor 
sayjaff:  "Let  us  play  the  man  a  trick:  we 
will  nide  his  shoes,  and  conceal  ourselves 
behind  those  bushes,  and  watch  to  see  his 
perplexity  when  he  cannot  find  them." 

*•  My  dear  friend,"  answered  the  professor, 
*'  we  roust  never  amuse  ourselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor.  But  you  are  rich,  and 
you  may  give  yourself  a  much  greater  plea* 
sure  by  means  of  this  poor  man.  Put  a  dol- 
lar in  each  shoe^  and  then  we  will  hide  our- 
selves." 

The  student  did  so,  and  then  placed  him- 
self with  the  professor  behind  the  bushes 
dose  by,  through  which  they  could  easily 
watch  the  laborer,  and  see  whatever  wonder 
or  joy  he  might  express. 

The  poor  man  had  soon  finished  his  work, 
and  came  across  the  field  to  the  path  where 
he  had  left  his  coat  and  shoes.    While  he 
put  on  the  coat  be  slipped  one  foot  into  one 
of  the  shoes ;  but  feeling  something  hard  he 
stooped  down  and  found  the  dollar.    Aston- 
ishment and   wonder  were   seen  upon  his 
countenance;*  he   gazed    upon    the    dollar^ 
turned   it   around,   and  looked    again   and 
ajl(ain;  then   he  looked  around  him  on  all 
sides,  but  could  see  no  one.    Now  he  put  the 
money  in  his  pocket  and  proceeded  to  put  on 
the  other  shoe ;  but  how  great  was  bis  as- 
tonishment when  he  found  the  other  dollar ! 
His  feelings  overcame  him ;  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  looked  up  to  heaven  and  uttered  aloud 
a  fervent  ihanksgivins,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
his  wife,  sick  and  helpless,  and  his  children 
without  bread,   whom   this    timely   bounty 
from  some  unknown  hand  would  save  froin 
perishing. 

The  younff  man  stood  there  deeply  afi'ected, 
and  tears  filled  his  eyes. 

*'  Now,"  said  the  professor,  **  are  you  not 
much  better  pleased  than  if  you  had  played 
your  intended  trick  ?" 

'*0,  dearest  Sir,"  answered  the  }outh,  *'you 
have  taught  me  a  lesson  now  that  I  never 
will  forget.  I  feel  now  the  truth  of  the  words 
which  i  never  before  understood — *  it  is  better 
to  give  than  to  receive.' " 

(       We  should  never  approach  the  poor  but 
5   'Tiih  ihe  wish  to  do  them  good. — ^Selected.) 


Patbiotic— Gardner  Uowland,  Esq.,  of 
this  city,  has  given  to  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty the  use  of  his  fine  farm  at  Flashing,  L.  I., 
(300  acres,)  for  five  years,  to  be  used  aa  an 
experimental  farm,  and  subservient  to  an 
agricultural  coUege.  This  is  a  well-timed 
step,  and  reflecu  high  honor  on  the  liberality, 
patriotism  and  judgment  of  Mr.  H.  Science 
and  the  country  may  well  thank  him  for  it. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  we  have  not 
only  men  of  virtue,  taste  and  science  who 
are  willing  to  give,  for  the  common  benefit, 
what  they  possess;  via.,  labor,  time  and 
learning,  but  also  those  who  liave  the  same 
liberality  in  the  pecuniary  estates. 

'*4)ecu$  est  pro  patria  vivere." 

Doll  Manufacture, --It  is  stated  in  an  En- 
glish newspaper,  that  17,000  sacks  of  sawdust 
are  consumed  annually  in  London,  for  stufling 
dolls  alone.  Also  that  one  toy  manufacturer 
has  been  known  to  purchase  three  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  doll's  eyes  at  one  time- 
that  one  hundred  and  eleven  persons  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  one  manufactory,  in 
making  small  sized  donkeys ;  and,  that  as 
much  timber  is  annually  consumed  in  making 
wooden  horses  for  children  to  ride  upon  as 
would  be  required  in  a  first  rate  ship  of  war. 
This  is  certainly  doing  a  large  busuieas, 
though  it  be  for  small  matters. 

A  Curious  Title  Deed.^-The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  mentions  having  recently  inspected 
quite  a  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  legal  paper, 
beinff  a  deed  for  Boompies  (Bombay)  Hook, 
dated  on  the  4th  of  May,  ]679.  The  parties 
at  the  time  were  an  Indian  Sachem,  whose 
signature  is  a  hieroglyphic  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  turtle,  and  Peter  Bayard,  of  New 
York.  This  island,  or  "  Hook,^'  is  about  15 
miles  long,  and  bv  the  deed  it  seems  that  the 
consideration  paid  the  Indian,  consisted  of 
one  ^un,  lour  handfuls  of  powder,  one  anchor 
of  liquor,  and  one  kettle.  The  property  is 
now  worth  some  thousands.  The  deed  is 
distinctly  written,  and  is  quite  clear  and  ex- 
pressive. It  now  forms  part  of  the  title  to 
the  property,  which  belongs  to  a  gentleman 
of  Philadelphia. 


A  man  may  leave  an  estate  to  a  son,  but 
how  soon  may  it  be  mortgaged  I  He  may 
leave  him  money,  but  how  soon  may  it  be 
squandered  !  Better  leave  him  habits  of  in- 
dustry, an  unblemished  reputation,  a  good 
education,  and  an  inward  abhorrence  of  vice ; 
these  cannot  be  wrested  from  him,  and  are 
better  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver. — (Se» 
lected.) 


The  Indian  Territohy  is  inhabited  by 
numerous  tribes  of  Indians:  estimated  at 
275,000  square  miles.    Population  unknown. 
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THE  WIDOW'S  MITE. 

In  rilettce  had  the  Savior  viewed. 
Within  the  Temple,  as  they  eiood,  • 
Jerusalem's  great  multitude : 
It  was  their  Offering  day. 
From  far  and  near  thev  gathered  there, 
Some  led  by  pride  and  some  by  prayer, 
Each  with  nis  great  or  little  share 
Of  goods  to  give  away. 

Came  etery  rank  of  life,  to  engage 
In  this  alms-giving  pilgrimage : 
High,  low,  rich,  poor,  youth,  manhood,  age, 
As  if  with  one  accord- 
In  to  the  open  Treasury, 
Receiver  of  their  charity, 
The  gold  and  silver,  fast  and  free. 
Like  glitteriog  air-drops,  poured. 

And  lo,  amid*  the  throng,  appears 

A  widow,  bowed  'neath  care  and  years, 

Her  grief  too  plainly  marked  by  tears, 

A  humble  penitent. 

A  life  of  poverty  she  led : 

Yet  had  religion,  on  her  head. 

Its  richest,  holiest  blessings  shed, 

And  bade  her  be  content. 

Experience  to  her  had  given 
A  shadowy  foretaste  of  that  heaven, 
For  which  her  soul  so  long  had  striven : 
Her  mission  well  she  knew ;    .  ,   ^        , 
And,  though  each  day,  new  trials  brought, 
To  test  her  faith,  still  more  she  sought 
For  aid  divine,  and  sternly  fought, 
Till  sin  she  overthrew. 

* 

Now,  to  the  Altar  tottering, 

The  "  Widow's  Mite"  she  came  to  bring, 

'Twas  virtue's  noblest  offering : 

The  poor  gave  to  the  poor. 

The  simple  token  thus  bestowed. 

The  debt  was  paid  her  conscience  owed ; 

And,  passing  slowly  through  the  crowd. 

She  left  the  Temple  door. 

And  Christ  had  seen  it  all :  amazed. 
At  faith  like  hers,  he  turned  and  gazed 
Upon  "  the  Twelve,"  as  thus  he  praised 
The  Woman's  charily : 
"  This  Widow,  though  her  gift  be  small. 
Yet  hath  she  given  more  than  thev  all. 
Their  tributes  from  rich  coffers  fall : 
Her's  from  her  poverty." 

Oh,  suffering  humanity . 

Would  that  the  "  Widow's  Mile"  for  thee 

Were  given,  as  ofl  as  it  should  be, 

To  soothe  and  bless ; 

'*  Bind  up  the  wounded,  feed  the  poor, 

Assist  the  friendless,"  seek  and  cure 

Life  of  its  death ;  make  all  things  pure, 

All  happiness  I  F.  G.  C. 


To  OwB  SuBSCEiBBRS.— Those  who  have 
paid  for  the  second  volume  of  this  Magazine, 
may  expect  to  receive  from  us  a  few  kernels 
of  the  celebrated  Mummy  VnUat,  which  has 
excited  so  extraordinary  an  interest  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.    We  hope  they  will 
sow  it,  and  hereafter  distribute  the  product. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  a  few  grains  were 
found  in  unrolling  the  bandages  of  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy,  which  had  been  taken  to  Eng- 
land as  a  curiosity ;  and,  on  being  planted, 
they  grew,  ripened,  and  have  been  propa^ 
gated.    The  Farmers'  Club  received  a  pre- 
sent of  a  small  bagful  last  year,  from  which 
we  have  obtained  enough  to  distribute  among 
our  particular  friends,  among  whom  we  count 
those  of  our  subscribers  who  harmonize  with 
us  on  moral  and  patriotic  subjects.  > 

Having  received  some  rather  blunt  reproofs 
from  a  few  persons  whose  cooperation  we 
had  invited,  in  our  extensive  plan  for  pro- 
moting the  culture  of  trees,  we  hesitate  to 
venture  farther  than  we  find  fiivorable  symp- 
toms excited. 


To  OuE  Subscribers. — Those  who  wish 
to  receive  the  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  for  it,  are  requested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  through  the  Post-master,  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  their  names, 
are  requested  to  return  the  last  number  re- 
ceived, with  the  name  and  address.  It  will 
be  stopped  forthwith. 

To  ALL    OUR    StJB8CRlBBa8.-~Ii    OSch    Will 

procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  wiUbereo- 
derhig  an  important  service  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed  for  extensive  and  lasting 
benefit. 
mssssssm  m^sss=s=ssssxsssssss^^sam 

:    THE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINB 

AND    FABULT    NEWSPAPER, 

With  numerous  Engravings. 
Bdlted  by  Theodore  DwlgUt,  Jr. 

U  pnblished  weekly,  at  tho  office  of  the  New  Yoik 
Express,  No.  112  Brosdway,  at  3  cents  a  number,  (16 
pages  latge  octavo,)  or,  to  subscribers  receiTiog  i*  by 
mait,  and  paying  in  advance,  ^1  a  year. 

6  sets  for  $5 
'  Back  numbers  can  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  authori:^ed  to  remit  mon  iv. 

Enclose  a  One  Dollar  Bil',  witkout  payment  of  pos- 
tage, and  the  work  will  be  seni  for  the  year. 

<*  The  information  contained  in  this  worida  worth 
more  than  silver."— -^-  Y-  Observer. 

**  It  shoukl  be  in  every  fiunily  in  the  oooniiy.**— 
N,  Y.  Btiptut  Rteonkr. 

The  New  York  Methodist  Advocate  speaks  of  it  ia 
fiimHai  term).    Also  many  other  papers. 

Editors  ot  newspapers  publishino^  this  ad- 
vertisement foi  3  months,  will  be  furaished 
with  the  work  for  one  year. 
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VII^IiAGC  RBVBIiS. 

This  scene  is  not  an  agreeable,  but  it  may 
be  a  salutary  one.  It  is  now  in  the  power 
of  many  of  us  to  aid  some  of  the  young 
within  the  spheres  of  our  influence,  in  form- 
ing a  taste  for  the  low,  degrading,  vicious 
and  ruinous  practices  of  the  idle  and  pro- 
fligate, or  to  instil  into  them  principles,  and 
to  cultivate  habits,  which  shall  place  them 
above  a  grovelling  level,  and  fortify  them 
for  life  against  all  the  temptations,  which 
to  others  may  prove  irresistable. 

The  recollections  of  past  days  and  old 
acquaintances,  oAen  rise  to  our  minds  with 
impressions  so  sad  :  so  strongly  are  we  oc- 
casionally reminded  of  the  melancholy  ruin 
of  those  we  knew  in  youth  or  childhood, 
by  the  want  of  careful  parents  or  other 
guardians,  that  we  have  often  felt  an  irre- 
siatable  desire  to  warn  those  now  around  us, 
who  are  exposed  to  similar  dangers,  to  be- 
ware of  the  courses  whose  end  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  dread.  Could  we  but  bring 
up  before  the  eyes  of  our  readers  some  of 
the  friends  and  playmates  of  our  childhood, 
ajB  we  still  see  them  in  memory,  with  their 
gay  and  friendly  smiles,  their  pure,  unsul- 
lied characters,  their  frank,  ingenuous  man- 
ners, their  noble  hearts,  their  upright  inten-. 
tioDS,  their  bright  anticipations  of  long,  re- 
spectable and  happy  lives,  and  then  show 
the  sad  reverse  which  a  few  years  exhibit- 
ed, ;ve  feel  certain  that  our  youthful  read- 
ers, as  well  as  those  of  greater  experience, 
would  find  reason  to  thank  us  for  the  brief, 
but  direct  warning  which  we  intend  this 
week  to  speak  in  their  ears. 

The  print  we  now  present  is  a  foreign 
one,  and  was  depicted,  we  believe,  with  no 
design  to  reproach  the  practices  it  re- 
presents, but  rather  as  a  scene  of  common 
occurrence  among  the  peasantry  of  Europe, 
which  many  regard  as  natural,  and  not  un- 
becoming on  occasions  of  general  leisure 
and  hilarity.  Unfortunately  our  country 
has  not  been  a  stranger  to  scenes  of  the 
same  nature.  In  spite  of  all  the  precau- 
tions taken  by  our  ancestors,  to  guard 
against  ignorance,  irreligion  and  vice,  and 
of  all    the  success  which  they   had,  in 


adopting  and  transmitting  right  principles, 
good  habits  and  excellent  institutions,  in  this 
point  they  signally  failed.  All  of  us  who 
are  old  enough  to  remember  the  awful 
flood  of  intemperance  which  was  pouring 
through  our  land  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
will  look  back  with  unspeakable  horror ; 
and  whoever  knows  the  history  of  its  ori- 
gin and  progress  will  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  imminent  danger  of  its  return,  and 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  its  rava- 
ges in  future.  We  might  rather  compare 
that  awful  and  universal  scourge  to  a  gene- 
ral inundation,  than  to  a  current,  of  what- 
ever size  ]  for  it  not  only  destroyed  the  poor 
and  lowly,  the  less  educated  and  most  dis- 
tressed, but  it  invaded  the  highest  classes 
of  society.  It  not  only  ravaged  the  vallies, 
bui  it  rose  above  the  highest  mountains ; 
and  even  science  and  refinement,  domestic 
peace  and  purity,  sank  in  the  melancholy 
ruin.  No  place,  no  circumstances  were 
safe  from  its  invasions  ;  and  one  of  the  roost 
extensive  forms  of  misery  which  it  brought 
in  its  train,  was  that  of  dread  and  appre- 
hension. While  fathers,  brothers  and  sons 
were  daily  transformed  into  brutes,  into 
madmen  or  idiots,  by  this  subtil  influence, 
what  wife  or  mother  could  call  her  treasure 
her  own ;  what  child  could  surely  coimt  on 
the  love  or  protection  of  a  father,  even  for  a 
day  ?  Indeed,  what  member  of  any  family 
could  find  assurance  that  his  home  would 
not,  before  to-morrow,  be  converted  into  a 
scene  of  shame  and  misery,  by  the  falling 
of  its  principal  ornament,  or  its  strongest 
prop  ? 

The  North  American  Review,  a  few 
years  ago,  published  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  ardent  spirits  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  it  exhibited  the  introduction  and  rapid 
progress  of  the  manufacture  of  the  different 
sorts  of  domestic  spirits,  beginning  with 
New  England  rum.  The  picture  was  as. 
tounding  ;  and  the  reader  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit the  conclusion  of  the  writer :  that  never, 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  was  any 
country  ever  supplied  with  such  an  amount 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 
The  spring  of  all  that  flood  of  mischief 
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was  shotvn  to  have  been  the  raw  material 

brought   from    the    West   Indies.       The 

planters    had  been    accustomed   to    throw 

away  the  inolaues  remaining  afler  making 

their   sugar :     but   an    American    trader 

brought   a    small    quantity  home,  to    see 

whether  it  might  be  applied  to  some  use  ; 

.   u)d,  after  it   had    been  awhile   used  aa 

'    food,  dislillation  was  resorted  to,  and  that 

I    current  of   intemperaDce    began   to    flow, 

'   which  many  thousands  of  our  best  citizens, 

.   with  some  of  our  most  devoted  philanthro* 

I    pisis  us  their  head,  have   been    laboring, 

!   with  all  their  powers,  to   stop   for  many 

;    years.       They    are     laboring    still,    and 

'    although  they  have    accomplished  but   a 

part  of  the  good  they  design,  they  have 

done,  and  are  doing  more.     God  be  whh 

'.   them  I 

But  let  us  not  be  so  short-sighted,  in  out 
reimpect  of  post  yean,  as  to  seek   th« 
',    bead-spring  of  this  horrible  stream  too  near 
I   OUT  own  times,  or  in  one  of  its  branches. 
Our  ancestors,  with  all  their  wisdom  and 
,    virtue,  neither  foresaw  nor  properly  guanled 
I    against  the  danger  of  Inlemperanoe,     From 
I    (he  carlioit  records  of  the  country  we  learn 
>    that  total  abstinence  was  not  practiced,  but, 
I    on  the  contrary,  (hat  "  strong  waters"  were 
I    in  use,  and  that  some  of  the  best  men  made 
!    no  scruple  in  drinking  them,  nor  in  presenl- 
I   ing  them   to  the  Indians.     They  appear 
I   to  have  been  regarded,  aa  they  were  for 
'   several  generations  afterwards,  as  necessa- 
I   ries,  or  at  least  as  cordials,  useful  tc  those 
<    in  feeble  health,  or  exposed  to  fatigue  or 
!   to  hardship.     Among  many  other  evidences 
I   of  this  which  we  have  seen,  we  have  an  old 
mHnuscript  diary  in  our  possession,  which 
was  kept  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Buckingham, 
chaplain  of  the   Connecticut    forces   sent 
against   Louisburgh  and   Canada,  in  two 
campaigns  of  the  old  French  war,  Which 
contains   entries   of  rum,  gin   and   o|her 
liquors,  laid  up  among  his  little  private 
stores,     [n  'the  Connecticut  Historical  So* 
ciely's  Collection  of  manuscripts,  are  seve- 
ral bills,  of  different  old  dates,  paid  to  per* 
ons  who  entertained  ministers  at  Conso> 


ciatioris,  &c.,  in  which  liquors  form  a  coD.  i 

Slant  and    a   large  item.      The    use    was  i 

habitual,  and  its  dangers  not  known.     The  , 

lesson  had  never  been   laughl,  as  it  ^vas  ! 

afterwards  taught  in  consequence  of  their  : 

neglect  and  example.      Could    they  have  < 

looked  forward,  they  would  never  have  left  i 

to  us  such  a  task  as  we  have  fonnd  on  our  j 

hands — the  wide  ruins  of  society  lo  be  re-  < 

built  from  rubbish,  and  the  dyking-out  of  \ 

an  ocean  which  had   long  over-whelmed  ' 

the  country.     This  work  we  must  perform.  ' 

It  is  arduous  and  expensive  :  but  yet  light,  < 

both  for  the  hand  and  for  the  purse,  com-  ( 

pared  with  that  which  the  neglect  of  it  « 
would  soon  bring  upon  us  all. 

Whoever  may  be  disposed  to  questimi  the  j 
propriety  or  necessity  of  prosecuting  it  in  i 
earnest,  and  without  intermission  or  cessa- 
tion, may  sit  down  and  contemplate  a  pic- 
ture like  the  following,  and  ask  himself,  ! 


how  the  heart  is  affected  by  the  prospect  of  \ 
having  son  or  grandson,  brother,  father  or  ( 
husband  reduced  lo  the  condition  of  this  \ 
man,  home  stripped  of  every  remnant  of  \ 
comfort  and  decency,  and  nothing  lefl  for  a  [ 
companion  to  the  miserable  being — now  an  ) 
object  of  fear  and  contempt,  of  abhorrence 
and  dread — unless  some  faithful  dog,  whose  i 
attachment  is  proof  against  want  and  I 
abuse.  When  we  see  fashion  seeking  new  / 
forms  to  inveigle  our  sons  into  the  paths  > 
of  dissipation  it  is  time  for  parents  to  ) 
arouse  anew.  In  the  city  of  New  York  ) 
a  splendid  edifice  has  been  opened  for  ex-  i 
pensive  amusements,  for  fashionable  dissi-  i 
patioiL  Dangers,  imminent  dangers  stand  at  ( 
the  threshold.  ! 
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THE  FASTEST  MEDT  OF  THC  AGE— 
WAGHORN  AND  BRUNEI^ 

From  the  Boston  Atlas. 

WbiUt  flying  along  the  Great  Western 
Railroad,  from  Bristol  to  London,  it  struck  roe 
that  sketches  of  the  two  men  who  had  done 
more  towards  fast  travelling,  than  any  two 
others  in  existence,  might  be  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  the  Atlas.  I  was  in  the  fast- 
est train  in  the  world,  for  we  glided  along  at 
the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hoar,  and  my  thoughts 
naturally  fell  into  a  raihoay  train ;  as  soon  as 
I  could  procure  pen  and  ink,  I  set  down  my 
"  notions,*'  and  here  they  are. 

Let  me  Hrst  speak  of  Mr  Waghorn,  whose 
recent  extraordinary  overland  jouroey  from 
India  has  excited  so  much  attention :  I  took 
my*' chop,"  a  week  ago,  at  the  Jerusalem 
Coffee  House,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him, 
and  before  I  had  half  got  through  it,  there 
walked  into  the  Coffee  room  a  gentleman, 
apparently  about  fif\y  years  of  age,  five  feet 
six  inches  in  height,  with  a  robust  constitu- 
tion,  and  a  very  intelligent  countenance,  the 
latter  much  tanned  bv  his  frequent  voyages 
to,  and  excursions  in  foreign  countries.  The 
'*  Jerusalem"  is  the  home,  when  in  town,  of 
this  individual,  whom  I  need  scarcely  intro- 
duce as  Lieutenant  Waghorn. 

Lieutenant  Waghorn  is  rather  an  eccentric 
man,  and  though  excitable,  is  undoubtedly  an 
honest  British  seaman.  A  story  is  current  in 
the  city,  that  "Tom  Waghorn."  as  he  is 
'familiarly  called,  can  do  nothing  without  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
nothing  without  him.  Waghorn  is  said  to  be 
Mehemet  Ali's  fidus  Achates,  and  every  rea- 
son exists  for  believing  that  the  influence  the 
one  possesses  over  the  other,  has  done  much 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  passage  of  the 
mail  over  the  desert. 

The  rapidity  of  Mr.  Waghorn's  movements 
is  a  great  feature  in  his  bustling  character. — 
You  meet  him  one  day  at  the  Jerusalem  Cof- 
fee House ;  and  ihe  next,  or  the  day  after, 
you  see  him  announced  as  arrived  at  Paris* 
on  his  way  to  Marseilles — of  course  en  route 
for  Egypt.  You  are  perhaps,  in  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  surprisea  to  find,  rushing  up 
Cornhill,  or  down  Birchen  Lane,  the  individ- 
ual, who,  you  would  have  thought,  could 
scarcely  have  reached  Alexandria  ;  and  when 
you  say,  "  Ah  !  what  back  again — why  you 
have  never  seen  the  Pacha  ^"  "  Yes,  1  have 
though — when  we  travel,  we  don't  do  things 
by  halves,"  is  the  reply. 

It  was  not  many  months  ago  that  Mr* 
Waghorn  was  off  on  one  of  those  flying  vis- 
its, and  he  then  reached  as  far  as  Bombay. 
On  his  return,  be  was  asked  how  he  liked 
the  appearance  of  affairs  there  ?  He  replied, 
"Not  at  all  —no  improvements  going  on  there, 
as  in  other  parts  of^the  world.  The  Parsees, 
the  Jews  of^ihe  place,  are  eating  all  before 
them." 

The  only  remuneration  Mr.  Waghorn  is 
understood  ever  to  have  received  from  Go- 
vernment, for  the  interest  he  exhibited  in  pro- 


moting and  directing  the  route  for  the  Over- 
land Mail,  was  the  concession  of  the  title  of 
'*  Lieutenant  R.  N.,"  for  which  he  has  long 
sought.  The  merchants,  however,  in  1839^ 
40,  very  handsomely  subscribed  a  considera- 
ble sum,  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Waghorn, 
to  enable  him  lo  push  his  agency,  b^th  at 
home  and  in  India.  He  now  goes  on  suc- 
cessfully. 

Wlo  has  not  heard  of  the  Brunels— Father 
and  Son :  the  former,  the  constructor  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel ;  the  latter,  the  first  Railway 
engineer  in  the  world !  Sir  Isambert,  the  old 
gentleman,  was  born  in  a  small  village  in 
Normandy.  "  He  was  educated  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Gisors  ;  and  when  his  vacations  called 
him  home,  his  favorite  resort  was  the  shop 
of  the  village  carpenter,  whose  tools  and  in- 
struments had  greater  attractions  for  the 
vouthful  engineer  than  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
his  allotted  holiday  task,  (devoirs.)  He  has 
frequently  been  heard  to  describe  tne  wonder 
and  delight  with  which  he,  for  the  first  time, 
beheld  (1784,  on  the  quay  of  Rouen)  the 
component  parts  of  a  huge  steam-engine,  just 
landed  from  Englund.  *  When  I  am  a  man, 
(he  said  to  himself,)  I  will  repair  to  the  coun- 
try where  such  machinery  is  made.'  " 

It  is  with  his  son  that  I  shall  more  par- 
ticularly have  to  do. 

If  you  would  see  the  ugliness  of  railway 
speculations,  go  to  a  meeting  of  some  respect- 
able company.  The  scene  is  the  largest  hall 
in  some  London  tavern.  The  body  of  the 
apartment — the  spacious  music  gallery — is 
crammed  with  proprietors.  They  are  sub- 
stantial men.  Three  moustaches  may  be  de- 
tected, on  a  close  scrutiny  —  one  coat  with 
suspicious-look ine  lappels  of  sumptuous  vel- 
vet, ostentatiously  folded  back— one  huge 
double  breast-pin  of  paltry  stones,  on  a  frayed 
and  faded  neckcloth ;  but  the  mass  consists 
of  seemly  burgesses,. with  shrewd,  healthy, 
pleasant  countenances,  well  arrayed  in  broad- 
cloth. They  are,  in  outward  appearance,  the 
eliu  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  class. 
They  are  obviously  in  a  state  of  high  excite- 
ment. Groups  start  up  in  different  parts  of 
the  hall,  and  look  eagerly  towards  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  whenever  a  rustle  is 
heard.  At  last  the  whole  mass  rises  with  a 
simultaneous  cheer.  A  shrewd,  hard-featured 
man — preceded  and  foilowel  by  a  dozen  well 
dressed  attendants,  proud  as  peacocks  of  their 
proximity— enters,  and  takes  the  chair.  Amid 
rapturous  applause  he  proceeds  to  developc 
the  course  of  action  recommended  by  him- 
self or  his  brother  directors.  It  evinces  no 
comprehensive  views  of  general  utility — 
not  even  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  skill. 
It  is  merely  a  sample  of  skilful  jobbing  on  a 
grand  scale  —  dexterous  reconciliation  of 
discordant  selfish  interests,  in  order  to  brin^  a 
numerous  body  to  work  together.  And  its 
great  recommendation  is  that  it  will  raise  the 
price  of  shares. 

In  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  Spencer  and  Jon- 
son  unconsciously  breathed  a  spirit  of  poetry 
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into  their  conceptions  of  Mammon ;  but  the 
iucarnatiou  of  Mammon  in  our  age,  the  last 
avatar  of  the  Brahma  of  Avarice,  is  merely 
grasping,  greedy,  imitative ;  there  is  nothing 
of  intellect  or  imagination  about  it. 

We  fvill  suppose  a  Railway  meeting— and 
Mr.  Brunei,  Jr.  He  is  from  40  fo  45  years  of 
age  and  of  small  stature — ^from  five  feet  to  five 
feet  six.  He  is  slightljr  but  firmly  built,  with 
gieat  vi|^or  and  elasticity  in  his  gait  and  per- 
son. His  face  is  small  and  somewhat  round, 
very  slightly  flushed  but  not  ruddy,  with  fea- 
tures regular  but  not  marked,  yet  exceedingly 
expressive.  His  forehead,  which,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  head,  is  a  large  one,  is  higli,  broad 
and  open,  and  indicative  of  great  intellectual 
powers.  His  hair,  black,  and  somewhat 
wiry,  is  combed  backwards,  and  gives  full  ef- 
feet  to  all  the  beauties  of  the  forehead.  But 
that  which  most  attract^  ihe  attention*  or, 
more  properlv  speaking,  what  at  first  sight 
absorbs  it,  is  nis  eye ;  its  color  is  a  hazel,  but 
the  observer  has  very  little  time  to  ascertain 
this.  It  has  a  restlessness  almost  approach- 
ing to  perpetual  motion,  and  its  glances  are 
so  pregnant  with  meaning,  so  full  of  fire,  and 
so  charged  with  a  penetration  that  nothing 
can  escape,  that  the  eye  of  a  spectator  has 
more  than  enough  to  do  to  watch  its  motions. 
And  there  is  between  every  motion  of  these 
watchful  eyes  and  every  feature  and  muscle 
of  the  face,  a  sympathy  and  harmony  which 
make  them  work  together  with  a  unity,  that 
at  the  same  time  pleases  and  astonishes. — 
Let  the  most  difiicult  point  be  put,  the  most 
iotricate  question  asked,  no  shade  of  doubt 
flutters  over  his  face,  \i\s  features  are  not  set- 
tled in  distrust,  nor  is  his  eye  fixed  on  vacan* 
cy  amidst  mazes  of  difficulty. 

When  under  examination  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committees,  his  self-possession 
and  apparent  indifference  are  inimitable. — 
*'  Mr.  Brunei,"  asks  an  honorable  member  or 
a  noble  lord,  '*  do  you  think  that  a  gradient 
of  so  and  so  is  really  safe?''  ''I  think  so," 
is  the  short  and  quick  reply.  '*But  Mr. 
Brunei,"  continues  the  querist,  **8uppose  there 
is  a  curve  of  such  and  such  a  radius,  would 
you  still  think  such  a  gradient  safe  ?'*  '*! 
think  so,"  is  still  the  laconic  and  unhesitating 
answer.  "  But  here,  besides  these,"  and  the 
inquirer's  eye  plainly  says,  *'now  I  have 
you*" — *•  we  have  a  tunnel— what,  do  you 
think  ail  these  safe  ?"  "  I  think  so,"  is  still 
the  answer. 

Mr.  Brunei's  great  engineering  rival  is 
Robert  Stephenson.  And,  like  Robert  Ste- 
phenson, be  had  the  advantage  of  a  first-rate 
education,  the  care  and  superintendence  of  an 
able  and  experienced  father  and  the  frequent 
opportunity  of  much  practice.  His  history  as 
a  railway  engineer  commenced  with  the 
Great  Western. 

Mr.  Brunei  is  the  author  of  the  broad 
firuage:  he  introduced  it  in  his  first  line,  he 
had  positivel]^  never  previously  superintended 
the  construction  of  a  railway,  ana  9very  line 
in  the  country  was  laid  down  with  the  narrow^ 


guage.  Brimel,  in  his  first  line,  introduced  a 
new  guage,  widely  different  from  the  old. — 
His  eager  mind,  quick  in  conception  and 
comprehensive  in  its  range,  does  not  stop  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  experience,  or  to  wiUiess 
the  illustrations  of  practice. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Great  Western, 
if  report  speaks  true,  Mr.  Brunei  had  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  others  to  correct  his  own 
blunders  in  laying  down  the  sleepers,  &c. ; 
and  to  this  very  day  he  is,  we  are  credibly 
informed,  continually  experimenting  as  to  the 
laying  down  of  sleepers,  of  rails,  of  using  this 
and  that  material  under  the  sleeper  and  un- 
der the  rail,  and  a  hundred  other  things. 

He  surveyed  the  Great  Western — its  en- 
gineering merits  were  highly  spoken  of  by 
George  Stephenson  and  nearly  all  our  emi- 
nent engineers — the  Bill  was  passed,  and  the 
battle  of  the  broad  guage  commenced.  After 
a  struggle,  in  which  Mr.  Brunei  performed 
wonders,  he  was  at  length  successful,  and 
the  broad  guage  was  adopted.  All  this  is 
like  Brunei;  and  the  many  4ailures  which 
were  the  consequence,  are  evidence  that  he 
did  not  possess  that  practical  knowledge 
which  was  requisite  to  a  due  execution,  and 
that  he  did  not,  before  he  started, .calculate 
all  the  obstacles  which  he  had  to  overcome. 

Last  session,  the  South  Wales  Railway 
Companv,  of  which  Mr.  Brunei  was  engineer, 
proposed  to  cross  the  river  Severn  by  a  bridge 
at  a  point  called  the  Horse  Shoe.  The  bridge 
was  to  be  200  yards  broad.  The  Severn  is 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
rivers  in  the  kingdom  to  construct  a  bridge 
over,  and  especially  at  this  point ;  but  be  did 
not  hesitate,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  he 
would  have  executed  it,  but  the  Admiralty 
interfered  and  would  not  permit  it. 

Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  experiments  be- 
fore he  decides;  Mr.  Brunei,  after  he  has 
commenced,  and  is  bound  to  execute.  Mr. 
Brunei  is  too  rash,  perhaps ;  Mr.  Stephenson 
may  sometimes  be  too  slow. 

.Mr.  Brunei  superintended  the  construction 
of  the  engines  of  the  Great  Western  and  the 
Great  Britain  steam  ships,  at  least  he  afiforded 
them  the  benefits  of  his  experience.  A  i'ew 
years  ago,  he  very  nearlv  lost  his  life  whilst 
showing  a  conjuring  trick  to  a  child — he  put 
a  half  sovereign  into  his  mouth,  and  pretend- 
ed to  swallow  it.  Unfortunately  the  coin 
slipped  down  his  guliet>  and  lodged  there. — 
For  days  his  valuable  life  was  in  the  utmost 
danger.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  other  dis^ 
tinguished  surgeons,  were  in  constant  attend- 
ance, and  operation  after  operation  was  vain- 
ly performed.  At  length  the  patient  set  his 
wits  to  work,  and  constructed  a  machine,  by 
means  of  which  he  could  be  turned  upside 
down  in  an  instant.  There  were  certain 
times  when  the  coin  felt  loosened,  and  by 
seizing  the  lucky  moment,  and  turning  over, 
Mr.  Brunei  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  fo- 
reign substance.  After  many  trials,  one  day 
he  turned  a  summerset  rapidly,  and  out  drop- 
ped the  money. 
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TIGER^HUNTING  OH  BI^BPHAHTS. 

Concluded  from  pag§  74,  Vol,  IL 
(SEE  THE  PRINT  ON  FA6F  73.) 

The  Rajah  says  Bishop  Heber,  had  been 
described  to  me  as  a  man,  with  whom  I  should 
be  much  pleased,  but  I  saw  him  under  un- 
favorable circumstances.  He  had  had  the 
same  fever  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  was 
looking  very  yellow,  and,  as  Mr.  Boulderson 
said,  unusually  silent  and  out  of  spirits. 
His  manners  and  appearance  were,  however, 
gentlemanly,  and  his  show  of  attendants  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  Rajah  of  Sheeshghur. 
He  mentioned  that  there  was  a  tiger  in  an 
adjoining  tope,  which  had  done  a  good  deal 
of  mischief,  that  he  should  have  gone  after 
it  himself  had  he  not  been  ill,  and  had  he  not 
thought  it  would  be  a  fine  diversion  for  Mr. 
Boulderson  and  me.  I  told  him  I  was  no 
sportsman  :  but  Mr.  Boulderson*s  eyes  spark- 
led at  the  name  of  tiger,  and  he  expressed 
great  anxiety  to  beat  up  his  quarters  in  the 
afternoon. 

Under  such  circumstances  I  did  not  like  to 
deprive  him  of  his  sport,  as  he  would  not 
leave  me  by  myself.  I  went,  though  with  no 
intention  of  being  more  than  a  spectator. 
Mr.  Boulderson,  however,  advised  me  to  load 
my  pistols,  for  the  sake  of  defence,  and  lent 
me  a  very  fine  double-barrelled  gun,  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  set  out  a  little  afler  three 
OQ  our  elephants,  with  a  servant  behind  each 
bowdah,  carrying  a  large  chatta,  which,  how- 
ever, was  almost  needless.  The  Rajah,  in 
spite  of  his  fever,  made  his  appearance  too, 
saying  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  left  be- 
hind. A  number  of  people,  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  attended,  rom  our  own  camp  and 
the  neighboring  villages ;  and  the  same  sort 
of  interest  and  delight  was  evidently  excited, 
that  might  be  produced  In  England  by  a  large 
coursing  party. 

The  Rajah  was  on  a  little  female  elephant, 
scarcely  bigger  than  the  Durham  ox,  and  al- 
most as  shaggy  as  a  poodle.  She  was  a 
native  of  the  neighboring  wood,  where  they 
are  generally  of  a  smaller  size  than  those  of 
Bengal  and  Chittagong.  He  sat  in  a  low 
howdah,  with  three  or  four  guns  ranged  be- 
side him,  ready  for  action.  Mr.  Boulderson 
had  also  a  formidable  apparatus  of  muskets 
and  fowling-pieces,  projecting  over  his  mo- 
hout's  head.  We  rode  about  two  miles  over 
a  low  plain,  covered  with  long  jungly  grass, 
which  put  me  very  much  in  mind  of  the 
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country  near  the  Cuban.  Quails  and  wild 
fowl  rose  in  great  numbers:  and  beautiful 
antelopes  were  seen  scudding  away  m  all 
directions.  With  them  our  party  had  no 
quarrel:  their  flesh  is  good  for  little,  and 
they  are  in  general  favorites  both  with  native 
and  English  sportsmen,  who  feel  disinclined 
to  meddle  with  a  creature  so  graceful  and  so 
harmless. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  deeper  and  more 
marshy  ground,  which  lay  a  little  before  the 
tope  pointed  out  to  us;  and,  while  Mr. 
Boulderson  was  doubting  whether  we  should 
pass  through  it  or  skirt  it,  some  country 
people  came  running  to  say,  that  the  tiger 
had  been  tracked  there  that  morning.  We 
therefore  .went  in,  keeping  line,  as  if  we  had 
been  hunting  for  a  hare,  through  grass  so 
high,  that  it  reached  up  to  the  howdah  of  my 
elephant,  though  a  tall  one,  and  almost  hid 
the  Rajah  entirely.  We  had  not  gone  far, 
before  a  very  large  animal,  of  the  deer  kind, 
sprang  up  just  before  us,  larger  than  a  stag, 
of  a  dusky  brown  color,  with  spreading,  but 
not  palmated  horns.  Mr.  Boulderson  said  it 
was  a  <'  mohr,"  a  species  of  elk ;  that  this 
was  a  young  one,  but  that  they  there  grow 
to  an  immense  size,  so  that  he  had  stood 
upright  between  the  tips  of  their  horns.  He 
could  have  shot,  but  did  not  like  to  fire  at 
present,  and  said  it  was,  after  all,  a  pity  to 
meddle  with  such  harmless  animals.  The 
mohr  accordingly  ran  off  unmolested,  rising 
with  splendid  bounds,  up  to  the  very  top  of 
the  high  jungle,  so  that  his  whole  body  and 
limbs  were  seen  from  time  to  time  above  it. 

At  last  the  elephants  all  drew  up  their 
trunks  into  the  air,  and  began  to  roar  and  stamp 
violently  with  their  fore  feet.  The  Rajah's 
little  elephant  turned  short  round ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  her  moliont  could  say  or  do,  took 
up  her  post,  to  the  Rajah's  great  annoyance, 
close  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Boulderson.  The 
other  three,  (for  one  of  my  baggage-elephants 
had  come  out  too,  the  mohout,  though  un- 
armed, not  caring  to  miss  the  show,)  went  on 
slowly,  but  boldly,  with  their  trunks  raised, 
their  ears  expanded,  and  their  sagacious  little 
eyes  bent  intently  forward.  '*  We  are  close 
upon  him!"  said  Mr.  Boulderson:  **  fine 
where  you  see  the  long  grass  shake,  if  he 
rises  before  you." 

Just  at  that  moment  my  elephant  stamped 
again  violently.  "  Tfiere,  there  !"  cried  the 
mohout ;   "  I  saw  his  head."    A  short  roar. 
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or  rmther  lood  growl  followed ;  and  I  saw, 
immediatly  before  my^^elepbant's  head;  the 
motion  of  some  large  animal,  stealing  away 
through  the  grass.  I  fired,  as  directed ;  and 
a  moment  after,  seeing  the  motion  still  more 
plainly,  fired  the  second  barrel.  Another 
short  growl  followed,  the  motion  was  im- 
mediately qaickenedf  and  was  soon  lost  in 
the  more  distant  jungle.  Mr.  Bouldersoa 
said :  '*  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  hit  him 
that  last  time ;  at  any  rate  we  shall  drive 
him  out  of  the  cover,  and  then  I  will  take 
care  of  him." 

In  fact,  at  that  moment,  the  crowd  of  horse 
and  foot  spectators,  at  the  jungle-side,  began 
to  run  oQ*  in  all  directions.  We  went  on  to 
the  place,  but  found  it  was  a  false  alarm ; 
and,  in  fact,  we  had  seen  all  we  were  to  see 
of  him,  and  went  twice  more  through  the 
jungle  in  vain.  A  large  extent  of  high  grass 
stretched  out  in  one  direction,  and  this  we 
had  not  now  sufficient  daylight  to  explore. 
In  fi&ct,  that  the  animal  before  us  was  a 
tiger  at  all,  I  have  no  evidence  but  iu  growl. 
Mr.  Boulderson's  belief,  the  assertion  of  the 
mohout,  and,  what  is  perhi^ps  more  valuable 
than  all  the  rest,  the  alarm  expressed  by  the 
elephants. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  some  apprehension, 
that  my  friend  had  robbed  Boulderson  of  his 
shot :  but  he  assured  me  that  I  was  quite  in 
rale,  that  in  such  sport  no  courtesies  could 
be  desired,  and  that  the  animal  in  fact  rose 
before  me,  but  that  he  should  himself  have 
fired  without  scruple,  if  he  had  seen  the 
rastie  of  the  grass  in  time.  .Thus  ended  my 
first,  and  probably  last  essay  in  the  **  field 
sports*'  of  India,  in  which  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Boulderson 
said,  if  I  harmed  any  living  creature. 

I  asked  Mr.  Boulderson,  on  our  return, 
whether  tiger-hunting  was  generally  of  this 
kind,  which  I  could  not  help  comparing  to 
that  chase  of  bubbles,  which  enables  us  in 
England,  to  pursue  an  otter.  In  a  jungle,  he 
answered,  it  always  roust  be  pretty  much  the 
same,  inasmuch  as,  except  under  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  as  when  a  tiger  felt  him- 
self severely  wounded,  and  was  roused  to  re- 
venge by  despair,  his  aim  was  to  remain 
concealed,  and  to  make  off  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  after  he  had  broken  cover,  or 
when  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  so  as  to 
be  fairly  at  bay,  that  the  serious  part  of  the 
sport  began,  in  which  case  he  attacked  his 


enemies  boldly,  and  always  died  fighting.  He 
added  that  the  lion,  although  not  so  large  or 
swift  an  animal  as  the  tiger,  was  generally 
stronger  and  more  courageous.  Those  which 
have  been  killed  in  India,  instead  of  running 
away,  when  pursued  through  a  jungle,  sel- 
dom thinks  its  cover  necessary  at  all.  When 
they  see  their  enemies  approaching,  they 
spring  out  to  meet  them,  open-mouthed,  in 
the  plain,  like  the  boldest  of  all  animals,  a 
mastiff  dog.  They  are  thus  generally  shot 
with  very  little  trouble :  if  they  are  missed, 
or  only  slightly  woimded,  they  are  truly  for- 
midable enemies.  Though  not  swift,  they 
leap  with  strength  and  violence ;  and  their 
large  heads,  and  immense  paws,  and  the 
great  weight  of  their  body  forwards,  oiten 
enable  them  to  spring  on  the  heads  of  the 
largest  elephants,  and  fairly  pull  them  down 
to  the  earth,  ridere  and  all. 

When  a  tiger  springs  dn  an  elephant,  the 
latter  is  generally  able  to  shake  him  off,  un- 
der his  feet,  and  then  wo  be  to  him  !  The 
elephant  either  kneels  on  him,  and  crushes 
him  at  once,  or  gives  him  a  kick,  which 
breaks  half  his  ribs,  and  sends  him  flying, 
perhaps  twenty  paces.  The  elephants,  how- 
ever, are  often  dreadfully  torn  ;  and  a  large 
old  tiger  sometimes  clings  too  fast  to  be  thus 
dealt  with.  In  this  case  it  often  happens, 
that  the  tiger  himself  falls,  from  pain,  or 
from  the  hope  of  rolling  on  his  enemy ;  and 
the  people  on  his  back  are  in  very  considera- 
ble danger  from  both  friends  and  foes :  for 
Mr.  Boulderson  said  the  scratch  of  a  tiger 
was  sometimes  venomous,  as  that  of  a  cat  is 
said  to  be.  But  this  did  not  often  happen ; 
and  in  general  persons  wounded  by  the  teeth 
or  claws,  if  not  not  killed  outright,  recovei^ 
ed  easily  enough. 


riV^'nui.— This  state  was  settled  in  1607, 
by  the  English;  acceded  to  the  Union  in 
June,  1788 ;  capital,  Richmond.  A  freehold 
in  possession,  or  in  the  occupancy  of  only  a 
tenant  at  will  or  sufferance,  worth  925 ;  or 
the  reversion  of  a  freehold,  to  vest  on  the 
termination  of  a  life  estate,  and  worth  850  ; 
or  a  leasehold  of  the  yearly  value  of  920, 
ior  a  term  not  less  than  five  years ;  or  the 

Eayment  of  a  state  tax  within  the  year  b^  a 
ousekeeper  who  is  the  head  of  a  family, 
and  has  a  year's  residence,  gives  the  right  of 
voting  to  every  citizen,  except  psupers,  fel- 
ons, and  penons  in  the  army  or  navy,  not 
having  commissions.  Area,  64,000  square 
miles.    Population  in  1840,  1,2S9J07. 


* 
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UPPER  CASTLE  ON  THE  DARDANELLES. 


For  a^es  the  passage  of  ihe  Dardanelles 

VM  regarded    as   a  most   dangerous,   br 

,  lather  impracticable  enterprise,  by  naval 

[  men,  as   well    as  by  the  world  at  large. 

Like  many  other  opioions,  founded  on  ru- 

[  moT,  or  on  lacts  imperfectly  understood,  it 

I  has  been  totally  changed,  by  an  increase  of 

,  knowledge.     And  thus  it  has  been,  within 

,  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  with  several 

I  other  p<Hnt>  involving  the  military  power 

I  of  that  nation  to  which  these  (brts  belong. 

I  The  Russian  campaign  taught  us,  that  the 

Turkish  power  had  long  been  vastly  over- 

',  rated. 

The  following  allusion  to  the  Upper 
.  Casile,  (which  is  represented  in  our  print) 
I  we  copy  from  Dr.  Kekay's  Travels. 

He  gives  us  a  sketch,  on  a  scale  of 
in  inch  to  a  mile,  to  furnish  the  reader 
I  with  an  idea  of  the  various  defences  of  the 
'  Daidanellef,  from  the  upper  or  inner  castles 
,  to  Abydos.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  in 
[  addition  to  these,  an  enemy  would  have  first 
encounter  the  fire  oi  the  two  lower 
'  castles  at  the  entrance  of  Dardanelles,  be- 
I  aides  several  waterballeriesalonglhe  shores, 
carrying  altogether  203  guns,  previous  to 
I   meeting  these  formidable  castles. 

Although  these  present  a  formidable  as-- 
•  pect  to  an  enemy,  yet  their  imporlance  has, 
I  we  imagince,  iieen  greatly  overrated.  A 
'  debarkation  on  the  Thracian  peninsula 
I  would  lake  the  works  on  the  European 
>  ahore  with  great  ease,  and  those  on  the  op- 
,  poflite  side  would  (all  of  course.  The  real 
I  enemy,  and  the  one  most  to  be  dreaded,  is 
,  far  in  the  rear  of  all  these  formidable  works  j 
I  and  past  experience  should  have  instructed 
I  the  Turk  that  Russia  does  not  depend  so 
I  much  upon  her  ships  as  upon  her  armed 
I  battalions. 


As  we  approached  the  extensive  fortres- 
ses which  command  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Dardanelles,  a  scene  of  a  different  na- 
ture presented  itself.  As  a  compliment,  we 
hoisted  a  large  Turkish  flag,  and  imme- 
diately a  hundred  flags  arose  from  every 
part  of  the  castles  on  either  side  of  the 
straits.  The  consuls  of  all  the  European 
nations  residing  here  also  hoisted  the  stan- 
dards of  their  respective  countries,  and  the  ', 
long  line  of  white  bnlllemenls  was  crowded  ; 
with  spectators. 

The  American  flag  was  the  only  one  not   | 
exhibited.     We  were  afterwards  informed 
that  we  have  a  consul  here,  but  he  was  too 
poor  to  purchase  a  flag.     He  is  a  respecta- 
ble Jew,  with  tweuty.fivB  children,  and  his 
consular  fees   amount  to  about  six  dollars 
per   annum.     It  need   scarcely  be   added 
that  he  has  no  salary.     Hia  official  rank, 
however,  is  very  great,  and  be  enjoys  the    ! 
inestimable  privilege  of  strutting  through    i 
the  dirty   streets  of  this  village   with  his    J 
twenty-five  children  all  clad  in  yellow  slip*    < 
pers.     He  is  the  Levantine  Jew  alluded  to    ; 
bv  Turner,  who  was  formerly  the  English    i 
vice-consul  at  the  Dardanelles,  a.  post  which 
his  fiunily  has  filled  for  successive  genera- 
tions. 

Taking  the  lead  of  our  fleet,  we  ran 
rapidly  up  the  straits,  and  passed  a  low 
point  of  land  on  our  right,  which  is  cover- 
ed with  a  circular  battery,  marking  the  site 
of  Abydos.  At  this  place  Xerxes  crossed 
with  his  Persian  host,  on  his  disastrous  ex- 

fiedhion  against  Greece.  The  wind,  short-  ■ 
y  after  we  had  passed  this  place,  died 
away,  and  we  anchored  about  three  miles 
above,  on  the  European  side,  under  a  high  . 
point  of  land,  which  is  commonly  suppo^ 
to  have  been  the  ancient  locality  of  Sesloa. 
This  spot  has  obtained  a  singular  celebrity, 
as  the  place  whence  Leander  swam  across 
the  Hellespont 
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QUEEN    VICTORIA    ON   HORSEBACK. 


The  English  ure  remarkaby  fond  of 
■  riding  on  horseback,  and  the  praclice  ia 
)  for  more  common  among  ladies,  as  well  as 
!  gentlemen,  than  in  our  own  country,  ex- 
<  cepting  Virginia,  and  certain  other  por- 
i  lions  of  the  Union,  where  it  is  forced  upon 
i  the  people  by  necessity. 

No  one,  who  has  tried  the  experinwnt 
i  long  enough  to  form  an  opinion,  can  have 
any  doubt  of  the  heallhfuloess  of  the  exer- 
!  cise  ;  and,  as  for  the  pleasure,  it  is  unques- 
j  tionably  far  more  conducive  to  physical  en- 
I  joyment,  than  the  more  easy  but  luxurious 
'  and  effeminale  movemenla  of  the  railcar  or 
S  steamboat.  Some  object  to  it  on  account  of 
j  the  numerous  risks  of  injury  in  different 
\  ways ;  and  of  (hat  we  have  nothing  to  sny, 
I  except  that  if  they  he  greater  and  more 
j  serious  than  In  vehicles,  we  scarcely  can 
J  institute  a  fair  comparison,  especially 
'  while  we  have  so  little  practical  acquaint- 
5  ance  with  horse-riding  in  our  country  at 
5  large,  and  so  few  arrangements  or  prepara- 
S  ticHU  to  procure  good  and  safe  animals  for 
\  the  saddle.  Besides,  wo  know  very  well 
i  that  the  dangers  and  inconveniencies,  what- 


ever they  may  be,  are  not  presented  to  us 
by  those  who  have  had  the  best  opportuni- 
tiea  to  appreciate  them,  that  is,  horsemen 
themselves.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  the 
loudest  in  the  praise  of  this  mode  of  exer- 
cise and  of  travelling,  and  generally  testify 
their  attachment  and  preference  for  it,  by 
practising  it  in  preference  to  all  others,  to 
the  end  of  their  lives. 

The  vigorous  exertions  of  a  spirited  horsa 
communicate  to  our  -  frames  a  constant  and 
exbilirating  motion  ;  the  free  air  surrounds 
ua,  and  comes  to  our  lungs  fresh  from  the 
cornfields  or  gardens,  the  mountain  lop  or 
the  ocean,  without  any  interruption,  check 
or  contamination  ;  the  scenes  around  ua  are 
unscreened  and  unclouded,  presenting  all 
their  natural  beauty  and  continued  variety. 
We  move  in  the  same  atmosphere  inhaled 
by  the  lowing;  herds  and  the  joyful  feathered 
throngs  ;  end  we  soon  begin  to  feel  some- 
thing of  that  influence  on  our  physical  sys- 
tem, which  makes  the  lambs  gambol  on  the 
grass,  and  the  birds  break  out  in  aongs. 

Who  that  has  performed  a  journey  on 
horseback,  has  not  found  bis  whole  set  of 
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Feelings  in  some  degree  altered  by  the  phy- 
sical excitement  of  ihe  exercise  1  Ii  requires 
a  day,  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  accustom  a 
novice  to  the  saddle  and  the  fatigue  of  the 
exercise :  but,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  feel 
himself  emancipated  from  the  feebleness 
and  effeminate  condition,  to  which  the  lux- 
urious, debilitating  and  depressing  habits 
of  city  life  reduce  so  many  of  us,  and  feel 
thrills  of  enjoyment  through  his  nerves,  and 
a  rising  energy  in  his  limbs,  which  may 
remind  him  of  youth,  and  its  long-forgotten 
buoyancy  and  lightness  of  heart 

At  least  such  has  been  our  own  expe- 
rience ;  and  this  recurrence  to  the  subject 
has  already  awakened  pleasing  recollec- 
tions of  the  majestic  solitudes  of  the  White 
Hills,  and  of  the  Italian  mountains,  among 
which  we  have  passed,  in  former  days, 
borne  by  spirited,  or  at  least,  faithful  and 
8ure.footed  steeds.  The  aspect  of  a  good 
rider,  well  mounted,  is  recommendation 
enough  of  this  mode  of  travelling  to  many 
an  observer  j  and  we  could  hardly  have 
desired  a  more  graceful  specimen  of  hors^i 
manship  than  that  which  we  have  given 
on  the  preceding  page,  which  represents  the 
ftueen  of  England,  attended  by  her  con- 
sort, in  one  of  those  country  rides  which 
she  is  so  fond  of  taking.' 

An  Unexpected  but  Joyful  Meeting. — A 
gentleman  residing  near^  Marlborough,  in 
Uiis  county,  some  days  since  went  to  New 
York  to  get  a  hand  to  work  for  him  on  his 
fiirm.  He  chanced  to  have  recommended  to 
him  a  young  man  who  had  just  emigrated 
from  Germany,  and  through  hired  persons, 
(as  the  German  could  not  speak  English,) 
he  engaged  to  work  with  him,  and  brought 
the  young  man  over  to  his  residence.  At 
dusk  the  gentleman  sent  to  a  neighbor  for 
a  German  who  had  been  working  there  for 
a  long  time,  having  emigrated  from  Ger- 
many many  years  since,  and  whose  steady 
habits  had,  as  much  as  anything,  influenced 
him  in  retaining  the  young  man,  to  come 
and  talk  with  the  new  work-hand.  The 
German  who  was  sent  for,  came  and  seated 
*  himself  by  the  fire,  back  of  the  other,  who 
was  drinking  his  lea.  The  family  were 
waiting  for  the  meal  to  bo  finished,  ex. 
pecting  to  hear  some  regular  Dutch  talk ; 
nor  did  they  wait  in  vain,  for  the  moment 
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the  young  man  turned  from  the  table,  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  other  German. — 
Both  stood  a  moment  regarding  each  other, 
and  then  rushed  into  each  other's  arms — 
they  were  brothers^  and  had  met  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  !  The  kind  feel- 
ing, the  unbottnoed  joy,  the  repeated  em- 
brace, were  worthy  of  lovers.  These  two 
honest  Dutchmen  did  talk  real  Dutch  that 
night,  and  will  probably  do  so  for  a  long 
time,  as  they  work  on  farms  which  adjoin 
each  other. — Monmouth  Enquirer, 


Salt  for  Cattle. — The  advantage  oisalt 
as  an  addendum  to  the  food  of  man  is  a  ''fixed 
fact,"  as  Mr.  Gushing  might  say,  and  it  is 
proved  to  be  no  less  a  desideratum  for  the 
animal  creation.  The  loUowiog  curious  fact 
is  mentioned  in  Parker's  <*  Treatise  on 
Salt:"— 

*'  A  person  who  kept  sixteen  farmine 
horses,  made  the  following  experiment  with 
seven  of  them,  which  had  been  accustomed 
to  eat  salt  with  their  feed.  Lumps  of  rock 
salt  were  laid  in  their  mangers,  and  these 
lumps,  previously  weighed,  were  examined 
regularly,  to  ascertain  what  quantity  weekly 
had  been  consumed ;  and  it  was  repeatedly 
found,  that  whenever  these  horses  were  fed 
on  hay  and  com,  they  consumed  only  two 
and  a  half  or  three  ounces  per  day,  and  when 
they  were  fed  with  new  hay,  they  took  six 
ounces  per  day.  This  fact  should  convince  us 
of  the  expediency  of  permitting  our  cattle  the 
free  use  of  salt  at  all  times ;  and  it  cannot  be 
given  in  so  convenient  a  form  as  rock  salt, 
it  being  much  more  palatable  than  the  other 
in  a  refined  state,  and  by  far  cheaper.    A 

food  lump  should  always  be  kept  in  a  box, 
y  the  side  of  the  animal,  without  fear  that 
it  will  ever  be  taken  to  excess." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Perranzabuloe,  the  lost  Church  found, — 
The  title  of  this  book  is  somewhat  quaint. 
It  seems  that  Perranzabuloe,  a  place  on  the 
North  West  Coast  of  Cornwall,  is  the  site  of 
an  old  church,  and  actually  was  its  sepulchre 
from  the  twelfth  centurv  to  the  year  1835 ; 
the  edifice  during  that  long  interval  having 
been  completely  buried  in  sand !  Eleven 
years  ago,  successful  attempts  were  made  to 
extricate  the  church  frpm  its  sandy  grave,  and 
present  it,  '*  in  all  its  unpretending  simplicity. 
Its  rude  but  solid  workmanship,  to  the  won- 
der of  antiquarians,  and  the  gratitude  of  Cor- 
nish men." 

The  application  is  this:  the  author  says 
that  Perranzabuloe  illustrates  ihe  condition  of 
the  church  of  England  at  the  reformation — 
when  it  was  not  rebuilt,  but  restored  from 
the  incrustations  which  the  church  of  Rome 
had  spread  over  its  walls,  and  at  last  **  en- 
tombed in  the  depth  of  her  own  abomina- 
tions. 
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AN    AMERICAN    COLONY   IN    AFRICA 


Thia  cut  presents  ns  with  a  view  of  one 
of  the  RtM  Tillages  formed  in  Liberia  by  the 
Colonization  Society,  as  ii  appeared  soon 
after  its  caramencemeDt.  It  has  since 
been  considerably  enlarged,  and  many 
oihera  are  now  erected  on  other  parts  of  the 
coast.  The  history  of  those  settlements 
abounds  in  interest  \  and  such  of  our  rea- 
ders as  have  not  yet  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  aubfeol,  will  £nd  much  to  enga|;e 
their  feelings  and  to  inform  their  minds,  in 
the  perusal  of  the  accounts  furnished  by 
missionaries,  agents  and  visitors,  as  well  as 
by  some  of  the  colonists  themselves,  which 
have  been  published  in  difierent  forms 
withb  a  few  yean  past,  and  this  independ- 
enily  of  any  idea  they  may  entertain  about 
the  expediency  or  feasihilty  of  the  general 
plan. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  last  smmc 
bar  of  the  African  Repository  contains  im- 
portant statistics. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Liberia  is  repre- 
sented to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 

The  colony  extends  about  three  hundred 
miles  along  toe  coast.  In  1821  the  agents 
of  the  Colonization  Society  attempted  to 
purchase  a  tract  for  their  first  settlemeut  at 
Grand  Bassa  ;  hut  the  obstinate  refussl  of 
the  natives  to  abandon  the  slave  trade  was 
an  insuperable  obstacle.  In  December, 
however,  of  the  same  year,  Cape  Meaurado 
was  purchased  upon  that  indispensable  con- 
dition. In  1825  another  tract  was  pur- 
chased on  the  St.  Paul's,  hy  Mr.  Ashmun, 
then  governor.  Of  this  lerrimry  he  re- 
marked, that    ■'  along  this  beautiful    river 
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were  formerly  scattered,  in  Africa's  better  ] 
days,  innumerable  native  hamlets  ;  and  still 
wiihin  the  last  twenty  years,  nearly  the  ' 
wholeriver.board,  for  one  or  two  miles  back,  ) 
was  under  the  slight  cuhure  which  obtains  ' 
among  the  natives  of  this  country.  But  i 
the  population  had  been  wasted  by  the  rage  ] 
for  trading  in  slaves,  with  which  the  coi 
slant  presence  of  trading  vessels,  and  the  ij 
troduction  of  foreign  luxuries,  have  inspired  < 
them.  The  south  bank  of  this  river,  and  '. 
all  the  intervening  country  between  it  and  < 
the  Meaurado,  have  been  from  this  csuse  ] 
nearly  desolated  of  inhabitants.  A  few  < 
detached,  solitary  plantations,  scattered  at  , 
long  interTals  through  the  tract,  just  aer«e  < 
to  interrupt  the  silence  and  relieve  the  J 
gloom  which  reign  over  the  whole  region." 

There  are  now  nine  settlements  in  the   j 
colony.     Of  these,  Monrovia,  the  seat 
government,  is  the  largest,  containing  a  pop-  ' 
ulation  of  about  one  thousand.     On  the  St.   < 
Paul's  river  there  are  two  settlements,  Cald-  j 
well  and  Millsburg.     On  an  arm  of  St. 
Paul's  river,  called  Stocking  Creek,  is  New   | 
Georgia,  the  settlement  of  those  recaptured   i 
Africans  who  were  restored  to  the  land  of    \ 
their  nativity  by  the  United  States  govern- 
menL     At  the  mouth  of  the  Junk  river  is 
the  settlement  of  Marshall,  and  on  the  St. 
John's  are  lho?e  of  Edina,  Bassa  Cove  and   ' 
Bexley;  further  down  the  coast  is  that  of    i 
Oreenville,   near  the  mouth  of  the  Sinou   J 
river.    Besides  these  are  two  others,  one  < 
on  the  Sinou  river,  and  the  other  on  the  St.  ' 
Paul's. 

Writing  of    Cape  Mesurado,   in    1844,    | 

Com.  Perry  says — ''  I  first  saw  this  beauii-    i 

)     ful  promontory,  when  its  dense  forests  were   | 

^     only  inhabited  by  wild  beasts ;  since  then  I   i 

!     have  viaited  it  thrice,  and  each  lime  hare  j 
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noticed  with  infimte  satisfaction,  its  progres- 
sive improvement.  The  Cape  has  now 
upon  its  summit,  a  growing  town,  having 
several  churches,  a  mission  establishment, 
school-house,  a  building  for  the  meeting  of 
courts,  printing  presses,  warehouses,  shops, 
dec.  In  fact,  it  possesses  most  of  the  con- 
veniences of  a  small  seaport  town  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
at  anchor  in  its  capacious  road,  on  the  same 
day,  one  or  more  vessels  of  war  and  two 
or  three  merchant  vessels. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  two  cbuntiea, 
Montserado  and  Grand  Bassa,  in  each  of 
which  courts  are  regpiarly  held.  The 
form  of  government  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  State  governments  in  the  United  States. 
All  of  its  officers  are  blacks,  including  the 
Governor,  who  is  the  only  one  appointed  by 
the  American  Colonization  Society.  Its 
legislature  is  composed  of  ten  representa- 
tives, who  are  elected  by  the  people,  and 
hold  an  annual  session.  The  colonial  phy- 
sician, in  writing  upon  this  subject,  says, 
that  '<  in  visiting  the  legislature  and  the 
different  courts  during  their  sessions,  any 
unprejudiced  individual  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  feelings  of  respect  for  the 
authorities  of  the  colony,  and  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  fact,  that  in  a  country  in 
which  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  is  un- 
fettered, the  power  of  self-government  does 
not  depend  upon  the  color  of  the  skin. 

Most  of  the  usual  productions  of  tropical 
climates  thrive  well  in  Liberia.  The 
coffee  tree  will  grow  as  freely  and  yield  as 
abundantly  as  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  At  some  future  period,  its 
fruit  will  be  the  principal  staple  production, 
and  the  most  profitable  article  of  exporta- 
tion. The  cotton  tree  will  yield  abundant- 
ly, and  the  sugar  cane  grows  luxuriantly, 
but  cannot  at  present  be  manufactured  to 
advantage  for  want  of  capital.  Indeed 
such  is  the  variety  and  value  of  its  produc- 
tions, that  at  no  distant  day  a  lucrative  com- 
merce must  be  established  between  the  co- 
lony and  other  nations.  The  imports  du- 
ring the  last  two  years  amounted  to  157,829, 
and  the  exports  during  the  same  period,  to 
•  123,694.  The  Liberia  Herald  states  that 
*'  the  commerce  and  the  trade  of  the  colony 
have  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  official  returns  the  imports 
for  a  single  quarter  exceeded  940,000,  and 
the  exports  were  about  the  same.  The 
country  has  immense  resources.  It  only 
requires  industry  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance to  develope  them.  **  The  receipts 
into  the  colonial  treasury,  chiefly  from  im- 


port duties,  were  sufficient  lo  meet  the  cur-, 
rent  expenses  of  the  commonwealth.  These 
receipts  would  be  vastly  increased,  if  all 
the  sea  coast  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  colony,  by  which  smuggling  and  the 
introduction  of  goods  free  of  duty  would  be 
prevented." 

The  influence  of  the  colony  upon  the 
slave  trade  has  been  of  theonost  Mattering 
character.  For  centuries,  Africa  has  been 
plundered  of  her  children  without  a  single 
voice  raised  in  her  behalf,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  have  been  annually  carried 
away  into  hopeless  captivity.  Many  sec- 
tions of  her  territory  have  become  entirely 
depopulated  by  the  violence  of  intestine 
wars,  excited  by  the  cupidity  of  the  slave 
dealer,  and  dense  forests  have  covered  the 
spot  where  once  werb  thriving  villages  and 
extensive  towns.  '*  The  two  slaving  stations 
of  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Mesurado,"  says 
Mr.  Ashmun,  "have  for  several  ages  been 
desolated  of  every  thing  valuable,  as  well 
as  the  intervening  very  fertile  and  beautiful 
tract  of  country.  The  forests  have  remain- 
ed untouched,  all  moral  virtue  has  been  ex- 
tinguished in  the  people,  and  their  industry 
annitiilated  by  this  one  ruinous  cause.'' 

The  whole  slave  trading  coast  of  West- . 
ern  Africa,  is  estimated  at  four  thousand 
miles,  which  if  in  the  market  at  133^ 
a  mile,  the  estimated  value  of  the  tract 
which  the  American  Colonization  Society 
is  now  attempting  to  purchase,  would  cost 
$533,333.  The  expense,  including  interest 
on  the  first  cost  for  two  years,  of  our  squad- 
ron of  eighty  guns,  which  the  United  States 
is  bound,  by  the  African  treaty,  to  keep  on 
the  African  coast  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  is  $613,272,  beine  enough  to 
buy  the  whole  four  thousand  miles  and 
leave  a  surplus  of  $79,939,  while  the  an- 
nual expense  of  the  British  squadrons  era- 
ployed  in  watching  the  slave  trade  for  sev- 
eral years  past  has  been  estimated  at  about 
two  millions  and  a  half.  According  to  a 
Parliamentary  return  of  1843,  the  total  ex- 
pense to  the  British  government  of  every 
thing  connected  with  the  suppression  oi 
this  trade,  including  her  settlements  on  the 
African  coast  established  for  that  purpose, 
drawn  up  with  great  care  from  official 
documents,  amounted  to  £22,429,271,  or 
about  $100,000,000,  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1839.  The  inefficiency  of  ihk 
immense  naval  expenditure  is  alluded 
to  in  the  London  Morning  Herald  :~lt 
is  now  sixty  years  since  Englishmen  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  suppression  of 
the  destructive  traffic  ;  and  with  little  efiect. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  t>1FE  OF  JOHN 

HOWARD. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  II.,  page  52.) 

But  this  did  not  intimidate  him.  He  was  de- 
termined to  run  the  risk,  in  full  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Providence,  as  he  thought  it  es- 
sential to  his  plans,  personally  to  inspect  the 
Lazareitosof  Marseilles  and  Toulon.  In  two 
days  he  reached  Paris,  whence  he  went  to  L]r- 
cos,  traveHini;  as  a  doctor,  and  justifying  his 
claims  to  the  title  by  prescribing  very  success- 
fuUv  for  a  ladv  of  the  party,  in  the  coach  in 
which  he  travelled.  At  Lyons  he  could  not 
refrain,  although  keeping  himself  as  private 
as  possible,  from  visiting  all  the  prisons,  and 
hospitals  of  the  city.  At  length  he  reached 
Marseilles,  and  called  on  an  old  acquaintance; 
but  his  reception  was  calculated  to  alarm 
him :  "  Mr.  Howard,  I  have  always  been 
happy  to  see  you  till  now.  Leave  France  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  know  they  are  searching 
for  you  m  all  directions."  From  this  friend 
be  learned,  that  he  had  travelled  all  the  wav 
^for  the  Hague  with  a  spy,  sent  by  the  French 
Minister,  and  that  he  was  only  saved  from 
an  arrest  the  night  he  was  in  Paris,  by  the 
absence  of  ihe  official  character  who  managed 
such  matters. 

This  animosity  of  the  French  government, 
was  founded  on  the  efforts  Howard  had  made 
to  ^prevent  the  English  prisoners  of  war  at 
Dunkirk  from  entering  the  French  navy, 
and  on  having  published  in  French,  as  well 
as  in  English,  a  pamphlet,  detailing  all  the 
secret  horrors  of  the  Bastile.  These  were 
unpardonable  sins,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
government.  After  having  visited  secretly 
the  lAzaretto  at  Marseilles,  and  had  a  draw- 
ing made  of  the  whole  plan  of  it ;  prudence 
required  that  he  should  quit  France  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  therefore  sailed  for  Nice. — 
From  there  he  proceeded  to  the  South  of  Italy, 
visiting  all  the  prisons,  hospitals  and  Laza- 
rettos in  the  principal  cities,  sometimes 
pleased  by  finding  old  grievances  redressed, 
and  better  regulations  instituted,  and  some- 
times psined  by  seeing  the  establishments 
he  had  before  admired,  now  changed  for  the 
worse. 

From  Naples  he  proceeded  to  Malta,  where 
he  spent  three  weeks,  and  found  much  to  dis- 
please, in  the  ill  regulated  prisons  and  hospi- 
tals. The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
from  this  place  will  serve  to  show  both  the 
effect  of  his  visits  to.  Lazarettos,  and  the  spi- 
rit by  which  he  was  animated.  **  One  effect 
I  find  during  my  visits  to  the  Lazarettos,  viz., 
a  head-  ache  and  pain  across  my  forehead,  bat 
it  has  always  quite  left  me,  in  one  hour  after 
I  have  come  from  th<>se  places.  As  I  am 
quite  alone,  I  have  need  to  summon  all  my 
courage  and  resolution.  You  will  say  it  is  a 
great  design,  and  so  liable  to  a  fatal  miscar- 
riage, I  must  adopt  the  motto  of  a  Maltese 
Baron  :-^'  Non  nisi  per  ardua,  I  will  not 
think  my  friend  is  amongst  the  many  who 


treat  every  new  attempt  as  wild  and  chimer- 
ical, and  say,  as  was  first  said  of  my  former 
attempt,  that  it  would  produce  no  real  or  last- 
ing advantage.  But  I  persever,  » through 
good  report,  and  evil  reporu'  I  know  I  run 
the  risk  of  my  life,  &c..  Yet  there  is  a  hope 
set  before  me.  In  him,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  I  trust.  In  him  I  have  strong  conto* 
lation." 

He  was  now  about  to  enter  the  region 
of  infection  ;  and,  embarking  on  board  a  ves- 
sel, was  landed  at  Smyrna,  stopping  at  Zante 
on  the  way,  visiting  the  hospitals  and  prisons 
of  the  Greeks.  The  plague  had  ra^ed  here, 
and  still  existed  partially.  Nevertheless  he 
visited  the  Lazarettos,  and  then  went  by  sea 
to  Constantinople.  While  at  Smyrna,  in  the 
character  of  an  English  doctor,  he  performed 
a  cure  upon  a  person  whose  life  had  been 
given  up.  The  report  of  the  cure  having 
spread  throughout  the  city,  afforded  him  a 
ready  passport  in  all  his  visits.  It  even  fol- 
lowed him  to  Constantinople,  and  greatly  as- 
sisted him  in  all  his  undertakings.  Here  he 
staid  nearly  a  month,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  made  arrangements  for  proceeding  by 
land  to  Vienna. 

And  here  we  have  to  record  an  act,  which 
will  successfully  compete  with,  if  it  does  not 
altogether  tlirow  in  the  shade,  anv  human 
act  ot  philanthropy  and  disinterestedness  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed.  Surely,  while  we 
draw  back  at  the  thought  of  the  exposure  he 
underwent,  we  cannot  but_  look  with  the 
highest  admiration  on  this  noble  deed  of  hu- 
manity. Whilst  preparing  for  his  departure 
to  Vienna,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that, 
after  all  the  dangers  he  had  incurred,  and  the 
fatigues  he  had  endured,  the  information  he 
had  gained  concerning  the  arrangements  of 
the  Lazarettos  was  mere  hearsay,  and  might 
just  as  well  have  been  procured  by  wriuen 
applications  to  ministers  and  consuls;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their 
economy  would  be  to  subject  himself  to  their 
discipline. 

Once  convinced  of  this,  his  resolution  was 
taken.  He  would  go  directly  back  to  Smyrna, 
whence  no  vessels  sailed  with  clean  bills  of 
health ;  and,  by  taking  passage  thence  to 
Venice,  he  should,  on  arriving,  be  obliged  to 
perform  quarantine  in  an  extensive  Lazaretto 
ot  that  city.  Relinquishing,  therefore,  his  in- 
tention of  returning  home,  he  sailed  for  Sa- 
lonica  and  Scio,  visiting  all  the  prisons ;  and, 
arriving  at  Smyrna,  he  found  a  vessel  bound 
for  Venice,  with  a  foul  bill  of  health.  He 
immediately  took  passage  in  her ;  and,  after 
a  dangerous  voyage  of  two  months,  reached 
the  spot  where  he  was  to  carry  on  his  inves- 
tigations in  a  new  manner ,^as  the  inmate  ol 
a  Lazaretto. 

I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  space, 
to  give  more  than  an  outline  of  his  life,  while 
undergoing  this  voluntary  imprisonment  of 
40  days.  The  room  in  which  he  had  first 
lodged  was  very  dirty,  full  of  vermin,  and 
without  table,  chair  or  bed,  and  in  the  Laza- 
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retto  ehieflyr  used  by  Turks,  Boldiers  and 
crews  of  vessels  which   had  the   plague  oa 
board.    He  immediately  employed  a  person 
to  wash  his  room ;  but  this  did  Dot  remove 
the  offensiveness  of  it,  or  prevent  constant 
headache.    In  a  few  days,  at  the  representa- 
tion of  the  English  consul,  he  was  removed 
to  another  Lazaretto,  nearer  the  city.    Here 
his  lodgings  were  two  rooms,  one  above  the 
other,  but  no  less  disagreeable  were  they  than 
the  one  he  had  just  left.    Of  the  two  apart- 
ments be  preferred  lyin^  in  the  lower  one, 
on  a  brick  floor  and   nearly  surrounded  by 
water.    At  the  end  of  six  days,  he  was  again 
removed  to  rather  better  quarters.    The  win- 
dows of  his  rooms  afforded  a  pleasant  view : 
but  the  rooms  were  without  furniture,  very 
dirty,  and   no  less   offensive  than  the  sick 
wards  of  the  worst  hospital.    The  walls,  not 
having  been  cleansed  for  years,  seemed  to  be 
saturated  with   infection ;   and,    though   he 
washed  them  repeatedly  with  boiling  water, 
it  did  not  remove  their  offensive  smell.    In 
this  unwholesome  atmosphere  his  appetite 
failed,  his  head  ached  constantly,  and  he  felt 
himself  to  be  in  danger  of  the  slow  hospital- 
fever.    In  this  situation  he  proposed  to  white- 
wash his  room :  but,  his  proposal  being:  re- 
jected by  the  prejudices  ot  those  around  him, 
he  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  the  British  Con- 
sul, in  smuggling  into  his  apartment  a  quar- 
ter of  a  bushel  of  quick  lime,  and  a  brush ; 
and,  by  rising  verv  earlv,  and  bribing  an  at- 
'tendant  to  help  him,  ne  accomplished  the 
business  one  morning  before  his  guard  was 
awake.    By  this  simple  process,  his  principal 
room  was  rendered  so  sweet,  that  he  ate  nis 
next  meal  in  it  with  a  better  relish,  had  a 
good  night's  rest,  and  in  a  few  days  recover- 
ed his  usual  appetite. 

While  a  prisoner,  he  received  a  package 
of  letters  from  his  far-distant  home,  the  con- 
tents of  which  gave  him  far  more  pain  than 
pleasure.  That  calm  frame  of  mind,  and 
those  even  spirits,  which  his  personal  suffer- 
ings could  not  affect,  were  not  proof  against 
the  sad  tidings  which  reached  him  of  his 
son's  conduct.  He  heard  of  the  strange 
whims,  and  extravagant  behavior  of  his  only 
child  :  but  the  whole  truth  was  not  told  him. 
None  of  his  correspondents  mentioned  their 
suspicions  that  his  son  labored  under  a  men- 
tal malady.  Another  piece  of  intelligence 
which  he  received,  and  which  would  have 
been  gratifying  to  most  men,  caused  him  un- 
mixed pain.  He  was  informed  that  a  sub- 
scription had  been  set  on  foot  in  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  his 
honor,  and  that  it  was  rapidly  filled  with  the 
names  of  ministers,  nobles  and  persons  of 
distinction.  So  far  was  this  truly  modest  man 
from  deriving  any  pleasure  from  so  remark- 
able a  testimony  of  public  esteem,  that  all 
his  expressions  on  this  subject  show  his  re- 
tiring nature  to  have  been  deeply  wounded, 
by  the  possibility  of  such  an  exposure  to  the 
world.  The  only  monument  he  desired  was 
the  good  results  which  might  flow  to  his  suf- 
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fering  fellow  beings,  out  of  his  unwearied 
exertions  in  their  behalf. 

When  he  had  completed  the  term  of  his 
confinement,  he  left  tne  Lazaretto,  with  his 
health  and  spirits  so  much  impaired  by  all 
he  had  suffered  there,  that  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  remain  a  week  in  Venice,  in  order 
to  recruit,   before   he   be^an   his  long,  and 
wearisome  journey  home.     Suffering  under 
the  slow  hospital  fever,  he  left  Venice  for 
Trieste,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Vienna  in  an 
easy  travelling  carriage  ;  and  hardly  allowing 
himself  the  necessary  repose  after  his  long 
joumey^,  was  soon  actively  engaged  in  the 
inspection  of  prisons,  &c.,  in   the  Austrian 
capital.    Thence  he  passed  through  Holland : 
and,  early  in  February,  1787,  he  arrived  at 
his  own  hduse  in  London.    After  a  short  re- 
pose from  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  he  went 
to  Cardington,  to  see  for  himself  the  state  of 
his  son's  malidy ;  and  found  him  a  raving 
nfaniac,  threatening  destruction  to  his  dearest 
friends.    Resignation  and  constant  occupation 
were  the  only  balm  for  his  wounded  feelings; 
and  he  was  too  pious,  and  too  deeply  pledged 
to  the  public,  not  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
both.    The  project  of  the  monument  being 
still  persisted  in,  hg  published  a  spirited  and 
dignified  letter  in  all    the  principal  public 
journals,  addressed    to   the    subscribers   to 
the  monument,  expressing  the  hope,  that,  if 
his  friends  wished  for  his  happiness,  and  fu- 
ture comfort  in  life,  they  would  withdraw 
their  names  from  the  subscription  to  a  design 
to  which  he  could  not  consent,  without  vio- 
latins  all  his  feelings,  and  the  execution  of 
whicn  would  be  a  cruel  punishment  to  him. 
His  letter  had  the  desired  effect :  the  project 
was  abandoned,  and  the  subscribers  were  in- 
yited  to  reclaim  their  money.    Out  of  £1500, 
or  more,  but  £500  was  refunded.    The  rest 
was  placed  in  the  stocks,  and  was  used,  after 
the  death  of  the  philanthropist,  to  confer  that 
honor  on  his  memory  which  his  modesty  re- 
fused while  living. 

Did  he  not  rest  from  his  labors,  the  reader, 
perhaps  wearied  with  following  this  indefa* 
tigable  man,  will  ask  ?  No!  he  did  not.  As 
he  intended  to  publish  a  full  account  of  the 
Lazarettos  and  hospitals  which  he  had  visited 
in  his  last  tour,  he  was  desirous  of  aclding  to 
it  a  further  description  of  jails,  bridewells  and 
hospitals  of  his  own  country ;  and,  in  order 
to  note  the  changes  which  mi^ht  have  taken 

Elace  since  the  publication  of  his  former  work, 
e  entered  upon  another  general  tour  of  in- 
spection throughout  the  United  Kingdom. — 
These  tours  occupied  about  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  began  to  print  the  re- 
sults of  his  labors,  abroad  and  at  nome.  His 
book  was  entitled :  "  An  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal Lazarettos  in  Europe,  with  various  Pa- 
pers relative  to  the  Plague,  together  with 
some  further  Obsenrations  on  some  Foreign 
Prisons  and  Hospitals,  and  additional  Re- 
marks on  the  present  state  of  those  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland." 

{To  h$  concluded.) 
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BIAPIiE  SUGAR. 

The  season  for  msking  maple  sugar  being 
near  at  hand,  and  as  very  many  are  ignorant 
or  negligent  of  the  best  method  of  manufao- 
taring  it,  (judging  from  the  samples  annually 
presented  m  the  market,)  we  hare  thought  it 
might  be  useful  to  copy  the  following  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents 
(Mr.  Ellsworth^s)  for  1844. 

RUTLAND,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22,  1844. 

Sir — Your  favor  of  Decemcer  4th  was  duly 
received,  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  what  you  desire  to  know  of 
the  process  by  which  I  made  that  sugar  of 
which  you  have  seen  a  small  sample.  First, 
the  plan  and  manner  of  tapping  the  trees  in 
this  town  is  very  nearly  the  same ;  that  is 
with  a  haif-inch  or  five-eighths  auger,  and  a 
spile  inserted  in  the  hole,  and  a  pine  tub  to 
catch  the  sap  from  each  tree.  I  gather  my 
sap  into  one  large  reservoir  once  in  24  hours ; 
then  it  is  boiled  each  day  to  syrup,  which  is 
about  half  the  sweemess  fof  molasses ;  it  is 
then  taken  out  and  strained  through  a  flannel 
cloth,  and  put  into  a  tub  or  barrel  to  cool  and 
settle  for  12  hours.  (I  use  a  sheet  from  a 
pan,  set  in  an  arch  ot  brick ;  the  pan  is  made 
of  Russia  iron,  eight  feet  long,  four  feet 
wide  and  six  inches  deep.)  It  is  then  taken 
out — and  I  am  careful  not  to  move  the  bottom 
where  it  has  settled — and  placed  in  a  kettle 
and  heated  to  98  degrees. 

I  then  add  (for  100  pounds)  the  whites  of 
four  eggs,  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  one  ounce 
of  saleratus — the  eggs  well  beat  up,  and  the 
saleratus  well  dissolved — ^and  the  whole  well 
mixed  together  in  the  syrup,  aud  when  the 
scorn  has  all  risen,  it  is  to  be  taken  off,  and 
be  sure  it  does  not  boil  before  you  have  done 
skimmin^^  it.  Then  it  is  boiled  imtil  it  is 
done,  which  you  will  know  by  dropping  some 
into  water,  which  if  done  will  form  wax. — 
It  then  must  be  taken  from  the  kettle  and 
placed  in  tin  pans  to  cool  and  form  grain,  and 
as  soon  as  the  grain  is  sufficiently  formed,  I 
then  pour  it  into  tunnel  shaped  boxes,  to  drain, 
and  after  24  hours  I  place  a  flannel  cloth  on 
the  top ;  and  take  the  plug  from  the  bottom 
and  let  it  drain.  The  flannel  cloth  I  keep 
wet  from  day  to  day.  The  sample  which 
you  have  seen  was  aone  in  this  way,  with 
the  addition  of  being  repeated  after  once 
draining.  Should  yon  wish  for  farther  infor- 
matioD,  or  a  more  extensive  sampjle,  i^leaae 
send  me  word  to  that  effect,  and  it  will  be 
cheerfully  given.  Ypu  will  please  accept  my 
thanks  for  your  kindness.    Yoor's,&c 

MOSES  EAMES. 

Hon.  H;  L.  Ellsworth. 
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Sbbds. — We  thank  those  of  oar  subscribers 
who  have  expressed  their  wish  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  our  plans  for  the  propagation  of 
useful  and  ornamental  trees  and  fthrubs,  and 
assure  them  that  the  kind  intimations  we 
have  received  the  past  week  have  given  m 


much  pleasure.  We  regret,  however,  to  be 
obliged  to  apologize  to  some  of  our  friends, 
who  have  paid  for  our  second  volume,  as  the 
demand  for  Mummy  Wheat  has  exhausted  our 
stock  much  sooner  than  we  had  reason  to  an- 
ticipate. We  have  applied  for  more,  but  it 
is  very  scarce.  However,  we  hope  to  make 
amends,  ere  long. 


The  Slave  Trade  Ifow* 

A  slave  barque  from  Africa,  named  the 
Pons,  has  been  captured  with  nine  hun- 
dred slaves,  in  latitude  3°,  by  the  U.  S.  Sloop 
of  war,  Capt.  Bell,  and  the  most  shocking 
descriptions  are  given  of  the  suffering  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  captives.  There  were  47 
girls,  and  the  rest  were  chiefly  boys  between 
10  and  20  years  old.  The  following  deserves 
to  be  recorded,  painted  and  reflected  upon,  as 
one  of  the  most  affecting  scenes,  ever  witness- 
ed, and  one  which  reflects  honor  on  the  hu- 
man race,  while  it  silences  the  charges  made 
against  the  Africans,  of  possessing  less  sensi- 
bility than  others  of  the  species.  Men  of  aay 
complexion  may  hereafter  be  content,  if  they 
only  equal  the  conduct  of  the  two  little  boys 
mentioned  below. 

*'The  sailors  pointed  me  to  a  group  ot 
three  little  boys  under  the  bow  of  the  long 
boat,  on  deck.  One  of  them  was  probably 
eight  years  of  age,  and  almost  in  a  dying 
state,  and  had  been  pining  away  for  the 'last 
six  days.  Two  others,  perhaps  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  were  sitting  by  him,  one  on 
either  side,  watchmg  him  with  a  ^reat  deal 
of  apparent  sympathy^  and  administering  to 
him,  as  they  were  able.  They  had  procured 
a  small  quantity  of  t)akum,  with  which  thsy 
had  made  his  bed,  and  a  small  piece  of  mus- 
lin for  his  pillow.  They  did  not  leave  him 
night  or  day,  and  the  sailors  always  found 
one  of  them  awake.  Through  an  interpret- 
er, I  commended  them  for  tneir  kindness  to 
the  little  sufferer,  and  promised  to  take  them 
to  live  with  me,  and  that  they  should  bring 
with  them  their  sick  companion.  I  gave  each 
of  them  a  slip  of  paper  with  my  name,  di- 
recting them  to  keep  them  so  that  I  might 
know  them  when  they  landed. 

The  elder  boys  are  brothers,  and  the 
younger  was  from  the  same  tribe. 

During  the  night  the  little  sick  boy  died, 
as  did  also  several  others,  and  was  thrown 
into  the  sea.  When  the  brothers  arrived 
near  the  beach,  they  plunged  into  the  water 
(as  all  the  captives  were  required  to  do)  and 
washed  themselves,  but  came  out  with  the 
alips  of  paper  clenched  in  their  hands.  One 
of  these  we  have  iMmed  John  Wesley,  the 
other,  David  A.  Shepard,  and  have  taken 
them  to  educate." 
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HOME. 

Home,  home  well  I  remember 
Thee,  thee,  loveliest  home, 
Though,  though,  though  I  may  wander. 
Far  o*er  the  nation  to  roam, 
Yes,  yes,  ah,  yes, 
I  will  remember  my  home. 

Home,  home,  thou  art  more  lovely, 
When,  when,  when  Pm  away, 

Yet,  yet,  yet  I  will  bless  thee. 
And  for  thy  happiness  pray. 
Yes,  yes,  &c. 

Home,  home,  though  thou  art  lowly. 
And  though  humble  thy  fare. 

Still,  still,  still  1  will  love  thee. 
For  all  thy  kindness  and  care. 
Yes,  yes,  &c. 

Home,  home,  pleasant  thy  mem'ry, 
'     Sweet,  ffweet,  sweet  happy  home. 
Where,  where,  where  in  my  fancy, 
I  in  my  infancy  roaro»  " 
Yes,  yes,  &c. 

Home,  home,  others  may  praise  thee, 

I,  I,  I  love  thee  m(^e, 
Though,  though,  years  haveroll'd  by  me, 
Add  [  thy  memory  deplore. 
Yes,  yes,  &c. 

Bangor  Whtg* 
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THE    YOUNG  ASTRONOMER. 

,    BT  MISS   B.  F.   THOMAS. 

Ay  !  ask  the  deathless  s^ars,  my  boy. 

The  secret  of  their  power 
To  chain  the  soul  in  silent  awe. 

At  evening's  lonely  hour ! 
For  since  the  Eastern  mngl  watched 

On  Chaldea*8  midnight  plain. 
Full  many  a  Pagan  priest  and  seer 

Have  asked  them,  all  in  vain  ! 

Far  up  thev  roll  their  silent  coursci 

With  cafm  and  steady  light, 
Still  looking  on  the  deeds  of  earth. 

Lone  watchers  of  the  night ! 
Thev  saw  Assyria's  rise  and  lall — 

Tuey  saw  the  might  of  Rome — 
And  these  are  fled,  yet  still  the  stars 

Watch  from  their  deathless  home! 

And  ages  more  shall  pass  away. 

And  empires  come  and  go, 
Yet  still  the  stars  shall  keep  their  watch. 

With  faces  wan  with  woe. 
ril  tell  thee,  child,  what  subtle  power 

Is  theirs,  as  thus  they  roll — 
It  is  the  voice  of  God,  throueh  lhem» 

That  whispers  to  thy  soul! 

Graham^  s  Mag. 


RECEIPT. 

(A  friend  has  kindly  procured  for  us  the  fol- 
lowing well-timed  information.) 

Matertals  of  Howell's  Clam  Soup. 

No.  1.  25  medium  size  clams  cut  in  pieces. 
No.  2.  2  quarts  of  water  and  the  juice  of 

-    the  clams. 
No.  3.  I  onion  chopped  fine. 
No.  4.  A  little  salt  and  pepper  according  to 

taste. 
No.  5.  2  spoonfuls  of  wheat  flower  rubbed 

up  with  a  lump  of  butter  the  size 

of  a  hickory  nut. 
No.  6.  1  pint  of  milk  well  beaten  with  the 

yolks  of  lour  eggs. 

The  materials,  Nos.  1  to  4,  being  thickened 
with  No.  5,  are  to  be  set  to  boil  (or  ten  or 
twelve  minutes,  no  longer.  Then,  being 
taken  from  the  Are,  the  milk  and  yolks  (No. 
6)  are  to  be  gradually  stirred  in,  and  the 
soup  is  ready  for  the  palate  of  the  more  fas- 
tidious epicure.  Mr.  Howell,  ot  L.  I. 
has  made  his  house  deservedly  celebrated  for 
furnishing  his  guests  with  a  dish  so  deli- 
cious. 


To  OiTr  Subscribers. — Those  who  wish 
to  receive  the  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  for  it,  are  requested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  through  the  Post-master,  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  their  names, 
are  requested  to  return  the  last  number  re- 
ceived, with  the  name  and  address.  It  will 
be  stopped  forthwith. 

To  ALL  OUR  StTBSCRiBERS. — If  each  will 
procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering an  important  service  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed  for  extensive  and  lasting 
beneflt. 


THE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND    FAMILY    NEWSPAPER, 

With  numerous  Engravings. 

Edited  by  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr* 

Is  published  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  Yoric 
Express,  No.  112  Brondwrny,  at  3  cents  a  number,  (16 
pag«?s  Inige  octnvo,)  or,  to  subscribere  receiviDg  i*  by 
mail,  and  paying  in  advance,  $1  a  year. 

6  seU  (or  t6 

Back  nnmbers  can  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  authorized  to  remit  money. 

Enclose  a  One  Dollar  Bill,  without  pajrment  of  pot- 
tage, and  the  work  will  be  sent  for  the  year. 

**  The  information  contained  in  this  work  is  woiUi 
more  than  silver." — N.  Y.  Observer. 
<  **  It  should  l>e  in  every  family  in  the  comitry.'*— 
N.  y.  Baptist  Re^ordtr. 

The  New  York  Methodist  Advocate  speaks  of  it  in 
similar  terms.    Also  many  other  papers. 

Editors  of  newspapers  publishing  this  ad- 
vertisement  foi  3  months,  will  be  furnished 
with  the  work  for  one  year. 
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GREGORY  XVI.,  THE  PRESENT  POPE. 

I       Bom  at  Bellunn,  Sept.  I8th,  1765  |  and  >  ^lioD  of  Apostolic  Visitation,  of  ihe  Oon- 

•  named  Mauro  Cappellari.     A  Benediclino  (  sistoria'  Conjjregalion,  and  of  the  Roman 

1  monk.      Elected    Pope,    Feb.  2d.,    1831,  i  tnl  Universal  Inquisition. 

>  Cromied,  Feb.  6lh.     Head  of  the  Congre-  \ 
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POPE  GRKGORY  XVI. 

This  man,  a  contemporary  of  us  allj  and 
one  who  has  exerted   much  Influence  in 
our  own  country,  is  now  fast  approaching 
the  end  of  his  life  \  and  therefore,  on  seve- 
ral accounts,  claims  our  attention  to  his  ca- 
reer.    It  is  not  his  own  abilities,  however, 
or  his  character  or  deeds,  that  invite  us  to 
turu  our  minds  to  him,  but  chiefly  the  na- 
ture and  operations,  the  position  and  pros 
pacts  of  that  system  of  which  he  is  nomi- 
nally the  head,  and  which  may  not  long 
survive  him.    These  subjects  are  copious : 
but,  as  we    have  repeatedly  adverted    to 
them,  in  several  different  aspects,  we  will 
refer  our  readers  to  the  first  volume  of  this 
magazine  for  a  large  amount  of  information 
illustrating  the  superstitions  and  atrocities 
of  Rome,  and  some  of  her  evil  influences 
on  learning,  liberty  and  religion ;  on  man,  in 
the  family,  the  village,  the  city  and  the  na- 
tion ;  on  our  youth,  by  false  education  ;  on 
our  country,  by  assailing  the  Bible— our 
corner-stone.  ^ 

The  present  pope,  after  an  uncommonly 
long  reign,  is  probably  near  his  death,  be- 
ing  said  to  be  the  victim  of  a  cancer.  Pro- 
bably we  will  soon  hear  of  his  departure, 
and  the  election  of  his  successor,  with  a 
repetition  of  those  ceremonies,  in  which  a 
pope  is  actually  worshipped,  and  not  by 
his  subjects  alone,  but  by  several  nations 
also,  through  their  ambassadors. 

Here,  then,  is  the  most  arrogant  man  on 
earth,  who  cla'uns  to  be  the  representative, 
the  Vicegerent  of  God,  and  to  have  all 
power  over  the  destiny,  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  is  the 
head  of  an  army  of  priests,  monks,  nuns, 
Jesuits  and  spies,  informers  and  persecu- 
tors,  scattered  in  all  countries  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  each  sent  on  a  special  mission, 
and  required  to  perform  special  parts  of 
one  great  plan.  Every  one  has  a  part  to 
act,  which  is  assigned  to  him  in  particular ; 
he  goes  out  prepared  by  a  careful  training, 
and  is  himself  noted,  watched,  directed 
and  controlled,  and  required  to  report  pro- 
gress at  regular  intervals. 


The  system  is   astonishingly  complex, 
and  exceedingly  diflicult  for  an  American 
to  comprehend.      We   find,  indeed,  great 
diflUculty  in  believing  in  its  general  nature 
and  objects ;  because  its  principles,  as  well 
as  its  designs,  are  opposed  to  everything 
within  our  practical  observation  and  expe- 
rience, in  the  whole  course  of  our  educa- 
tion under  our  parental  roof.     Even  men 
not  particularly  ardent  in  their  admiration 
of  our  own  Protestant  principles  and  insti. 
tutions,  cannot  ensily  be  brought  to  think, 
that  a  system  is  in  existence,  regularly  or- 
ganized and  in  operation,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  misleading  mankind  in  the  ma- 
zes of  false  doctrine,  and  constraining  and 
terrifying  them  by  force,  in  order  to  render 
them  morally  and  intellectually  the  slaves 
of  their  oppressors,  and  aids  in  enslaving 
others. 

This  old  man  now  stands  the  last  in 
the  list  of  a  long  dynasty  of  kings,  who 
have  differed  from  most  other  lines  of  nilers, 
in  receiving  their  rank  and  power  neither 
from  inheritance,  nor  from  the  choice  of 
their  pr* ople,  as  well  as  in  uniting  supreme 
spiritual  authority  whh  temporal.  This 
laan,  like  his  predecessors,  pretends  to  be 
the  delegate  —  the  vicegerent  of  God, 
although,  like  roost  of  them,  he  has  led  a 
notoriously  profligate  life,  indulging  in 
shameful  vices,  which  would  have  put  him 
out  of  American  society,  and  into  an  Ameri- 
can penitentiary.  He  is  still  habitually  an 
intemperate  drinker,  and  so  unrighteous 
^'and  oppressive  a  ruler,  that  his  subjects  are 
not  only  the  most  unhappy  in  Europe,  but 
those  classes  of  them  who  have  any  intel- 
ligence have  made  several  daring  attempts 
to  destroy  his  throne  forever,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  government  on  better  principles. 

This  is  the  man,  who,  in  1831,  was 
threatened  with  such  an  overthrow*  by 
5000  men  on  their  march  for  Rome,  and 
5000  more  assembled  in  Corsica,  to  codpe- 
rate  with  them ;  and  who  was  saved  only  ^ 
by  the  ships  of  Austria.  And  this  in  the 
man  who  broke  the  capitulation  made  with 
some  of  his  opponents  by  his  own  repre- 
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sentatives,  :;nd  sacrificed  men  whom  he  bad 
solemDly  promised  to  set  free. 

This  is  the  only  monarch  on  earth  whose 
officers  are  all  priests,  and  have  cut  off 
every  tie  of  connection  with  the  people 
they  govern,  by  living  unmarried,  renoun- 
cing their  parents  and  rebtions,  and  chang* 
ing    their    names ;    ai.d    are    bound    to 
their  chief  and   to   each  other  by  awful 
oathS)  by  peculiar   observances  and   cos- 
tames,  and  by  every  affinity  of  self-interest 
He  pretends  to  offer  even  to  the  Americans, 
a  better  system  of  education,  government 
and  religion  than  that  which  we  possess ; 
while,  in  his  own  petty  domain,  he  teaches 
only   falsehood   and    igporance,    enforces 
gross  superstition  and  idolatry  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  sends  into  prison  ^r  exile  every 
man  who  dares  to  sigh  for  liberty  or  iustice. 
What  monstrous  absurdities  do  we  daily 
hear  I    What  preposterous  contradictions, 
what    unequalled   paradoxes    come    from 
Rome!     Bedlam  itself  never  heard  more 
perfect  folly,  stupidity  or  madness,  than  that 
which  echoes  from  the  Seven  Hills.     The 
successor  of  Peter,  the  poor  Fisherman  of 
Gallilee,  who  « left  all ''  to  follow  a  master 
whose  kingdom  was  <«  not  of  this  world,*' 
and  in  which  he  had  not  whore  to  lay  his 
head,"  lives  in  a  palace,  and  has  his  hun- 
dreds of  servants  who  do  the  same ;  has 
thousands  in  money  pouring  in  annually, 
which  is  intercepted  by  favorites  or  paid  to 
creditors  and  in  wages  to  6000  hired  Swiss 
soMters,  to  protect  him  from  his  own  sub- 
jects ;  who  has  numerous  large  prisons,  in 
which  many  of  the  best  aud  most  intelligent 
of  the  people  are  treated  like  felons  of  the 
vilest    class;    who   employe  the   Jesuits, 
though  they  have  been  disbanded  by  his 
predecessors ;  who  has  denounced  and  pro* 
hibited    in&nt^schools   and  railroads,  and 
znosc  of  the  good  books  in  the  world,  and 
who  has  especially,  and  in  the  most  delibe* 
rate  and  determined  manner,  forbidden  all 
his    MubyeetSf    in    Europe,    Asia,    Africa, 
America  and  New  Holland,  to  read,  give 
away,  lend  or  sell  a  Bible,  and  loaded  with 
dentmciations  all   who  so  dO|  above   all 


those  who  shall  dare  to  send  one  into  Italy 
^or  to  give  one  to  an  Italian. 

I  Such  is  the  man  whose  portrait  we  this 
week  present  to  our  readers!  Such  is 
Gregory  XVI.,  the  present  pope,  and  we 
may  safely  venture  to  say,  one  of  the  very 
last  of  the  popes. 

It  IS  solemn  to  think,  while  looking  at 
such  a  man,  how  the  chronicles  of  his  life 
and  reign  would  sound,  if  given  in  the  sim* 
pie  language  employed  by  the  Hebrew  his- 
torians, under  the  dictation  of  Qod.  How 
dark  the  retrospect,  how  fearful  the  shadows 
of  his  coming  doom!  The  mere  truth, 
told  in  the  fewest  words,  without  magnify* 
ing,  disguise  or  misrepresentation,  would 
make  out  a  picture  of  the  most  melancholy 
colors,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  quite 
enough  for  any  human  being  to  endura — 
A  glance  would  be  cast  back  through  that 
roost  appalling  vista  in  the  history  of  man, 
the  long,  bloody  and  polluted  line  of  papal 
kings,  the  leading  traits  of  his  own  charac- 
ter would  bo  held  up  to  view,  separated 
from  the  false  glare  of  the  pomp  of  this 
world  which  surrounds  him  in  Rome,  and 
unconcealed  by  the  apologizing  spirit  of 
those  Protestant  writers,  whose  judgment 
has  been  weakened  or  perverted  by  false 
education,  or  the  influence  of  ill-directed 
reading. 

But,  with  the  character  and  policy  of 
Gregory,  his  conduct  and  his  career,  we  haye 
not  so  much  concern,  except  in  those  points 
with  which  our  own  country  is  connected — 
and  these,  unhappily,  are  numerous.  We 
said  unhappily,  because  we  had  our  mind 
upon  the  first  consequences*  The  ultimate 
results,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  will 
be  good,  great  and  lasting,  and  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  America,  Italy  and  the  world. 
He  is  the  first  of  the  popes  who  ever  under- 
took extensive  and  systematic  operations 
against  Protestant  America ;  and  these  have 
been  carried  on,  with  a  determination,  a 
boldness  and  a  want  of  cautkm,  which  have 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  lead  our 
countrymen  to  observe  and  study  the  nature 
of  the  designs  of  Rome. 
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A  8KBTCH  OP  THE  IjIFB  OF  JOHW 

HOWARD. 

(Concluded  from  Vol.  II.,  page  52.) 


The  motto  of  this  book  was:  "0  let  the 
Borrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoners  come  be- 
fore thee." 

Out  narTftlive  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
Mr.  Howard  had  intimated,  in  his  work  on 
Lazarettos,  that  he  was  about  again  to  visit 
those  regions  infected  with  the  plague.  He 
had  witnessed  the  fatal  effects,  and  terrific 
nature  of  this  scourge ;  and,  believing  that 
very  little  was  yet  known  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  propagated,  he  conceived  that 
a  patient  and  careful  investigation  of  the 
subject,  in  those  regions  where  it  raged,  might 
lead  to  important  results.  He,  therefore,  de- 
liberately and  cheerfully  made  up  his  mind 
to  undertake  this  distant  and  perilous  enter- 

firixc.    He  was  fully  impressed  with  the  be- 
iefthat  he  would  not  live  to  return  to  his 
native  land,  and  made  all  proper  preparations 
accordingly.    He  made  his  will,  leaving  nu- 
merous legacies  to  his  servants,  tenants,  poor 
neighbors  and  friends.    He  even  bad  a  marble 
tablet  prepared, 'Which  he  desired  might  be 
his  only  monument.    Knowing  that,  according 
to  custom,  a  funeral  sermon  would  be  preach- 
ed at  his  death,  by  his  friend  and  pastor  Mr. 
Smith,  he  gave  that  gentleman  particular  di- 
rections, not  to  make  it  a  eulogy,  and  exacted 
a  solemn  promise  from  him,  that  he  would 
not  enter  into  any  particulars  of  his  life  and 
actions.    He  also  requested  him  to  take  for 
his  text,  the  last  verse  of  the  17th  Psalm,  as 
being  expressive  of  the  prevailing  desire  of 
his  heart :   "  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy 
face  in  righteousness,  I  shall  besatis6ed  when 
I  awake  with  thy  likeness."    He  spent  seve- 
ral days  in  destroying  all  the  letters  and  pa- 
pers in  his  possession,  which  might  be  of  use 
m  presenting  to  the  public  an  account  of  his 
private  afi'airs,  so  much  did  he  shrink  from 
notoriety.    Happily,  however,  he  could  not 
lay  his  hands  on  all.    Many  interesting  let- 
ters were  in  the  possession  of  his  correspond- 
ents, and  were  found  to  throw  light  on  his 
valuable  character,  thus  rendering  his  exam- 
ple doubly  useful  to  posterity.     When  his 
old  friend  and  pastor  was  expressing  his  con- 
cern at  parting  with  him,  from  a  persuasion 
that  they  would  never  meet  again  on  earth, 
he  cheerfully  replied :  "  We  shall  meet  in 
Heaven  ;"  and,  as  he  expected  to  die  of  the 
plague  in  Egypt,  rather  than  elsewhere,  he 
added  :   "  The  way  to  Heaven  from  Grand 
Cairo  is  as^near  as  from  London."    He  bad 
intended  to  go  alone ;  but,  at  the  urgent  soli- 
citation of  Thomasson,  he  was  allowed  to 
aocompanv  him.    Crossing  over  to  Holland, 
he   passed    through    Amsterdam,   Hanover, 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburgh,  &c ,  to  Moscow,  Irom 
which  place  we  have  a  letter  containing  the 
following:  "My  medical  acquaintance  give 
me  but  little  hope  of  escaping  the  plague  in 
Turkey ;  but  my  spirits  do  not  at  all  fail  me; 


and,  indeed,  I  do  not  look  back,  but  would 
readily  endure  any  hardship,  and  encounter 
any  danger,  to  be  an  honor  to  my  Christian 
profession."  From  Moscow*  he  passed 
through  Russian  Tartary,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea ;  where  a  war  with  Turkey 
had  occasioned  the  assembling  of  a  laree 
military  force.  Amidst  the  sufferinffs  he 
here  found,  in  the  military  and  naval  nospi- 
tals,  the  philanthropist  had  ample  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  benevolence,  devoting  all 
his  powers  and  influence  to  the  cause,  re- 
gardless of  the  noisome  state  of  the  hospitalsy 
and  the  malignant  disorders  which  prevailed. 
These  were  the  last  prisons  and  hospitals 
to  which  the  angel-presence  of  Howard  was 
to  bring  relief. 

And  now,  but  one  more  act  of  disinterest- 
ed benevolence  remained  for  him  to  perform 
on  earth  :  and  to  this  he  fell  a  victim.    A 
young  lady,  who  resided  twenty  milea  from 
the  town  of  Cherson,  where  he  was  stayingt 
had  taken  the  infection  while  on  a  vuit  to 
that  place;   and  the  disorder   assumed    an 
alarming  appearance.    Mr.  Howard,  having 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  skillful  physi- 
cian, by  his  successful  treatment  of  patients 
in  the  hospitals,  was  earnestly  requested  to 
visit  her.    He  accordingly  made  her  two  vis- 
its.   A  little  time  after,  a  letter  was  despatch- 
ed to  him  from  her  family,  urging  him  with- 
out loss  of  time  to  repeat   his  visit.     The 
letter  miscarried,  and   he  did  not  receive  it 
till  eight  days  afler  it  was  written.    As  soon 
as  he  received  it,  he  resolved  to  go  imme- 
diately.   The  weather  was  cold,  and  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents.    No  carriage  could  be  readi- 
ly obtained ;  and,  rather  than  delay  his  visit, 
he  mounted  an  old  dray  horse,  and  proceed- 
ed  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  residence  of  the 
lady,   whom  he  found   in  a  dying   state. — 
The  malignancy  of  her  disorder  rendered  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  very  offensive ;  and 
it  was  his  belief,  that  he  took  the  fever  of 
her  when  he  felt   her  pulse  under  the  bed- 
clothes,  which  he  did  to  avoid  checking  the 
perspiration  in  which  she  then  was.    Tired» 
and  exhausted,  as  he  must  have  been,  by  his 
cold,  wet  ride  of  twenty  miles,  he  was  less 
able  than  usual  to  resist  the  infection.    The 
young  lady  died  the  next  day,  and  her  medi- 
cal friend  returned  to  Cherson.      Two  days 
afterwanls  he  was  unwell,  and  felt  the  symp- 
toms of  a  fever.     He  soon  considered  his 
case  as  hopeless,  believing  he  had  the  same 
disorder  of  which  his  female  patient  had  died. 
His  memorandums  made  during  his  illness, 
show  his  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  perfect  calmness  with  which  he  looked 
on  death.     ''  Death  has  no  terror  for  me," 
be  said  to  a  friend,  **  it  is  an  event  I  always 
look  to  with  cheerfulness,  if  not  with  plea- 
sure ;  and  be  assured   the  subject  is  more 
grateful  to  me  than  any  other.    I  am  well 
aware  that  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live. 
My  mode  of  life  has  rendered  it  impossible 
that  I  should  get  rid  of  this  fever."    He  next 
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»poke  of  hi«  funeral,  and  of  the  place  where 
he  wished  to    e  interred. 

"  There  is  a  spot  near  the  village  of  Dau- 
phigny,"  said  he,  "  that  would  suit  me  nice- 
ly. You  know  it  well ;  for  I  have  often  said 
that  I  should  like  to  be  buried  there ;  and 
let  me  beg  of  you,  as  you  value  an  old 
friend,  not  to  suffer  any  pomp  to  be  used  at 
my  fuueral,  nor  any  monument,  or  monument- 
al inscriptioa  whatever  to  mark  where  I  am 
laid ;  but  lay  me  quietly  in  the  earth,  place  a 
sun-dial  over  my  grave,  and  let  me  be  for- 
gotten." 

A  feeling  of  sadness  comes  over  us  as  we 
read  of  the  end  which  awaited  this  good 
man.  After  having  spent  much  of  his  life 
away  from  his  friends  and  home,  in  acts  of 
benevolence  towards  his  fellow  beings,  we 
find  him,  instead  of  returning  thitner  to 
spend  the  evening  of  his  life,  and  fiuallv  to 
die  amongst  those  he  loved,  departing  for  a 
distant  land,  and  with  strange  faces  around 
him,  lie  down  to  his  last  rest.  But,  in  his 
own  words — Heaven  was  as  near  to  him 
there,  as  it  was  at  London.  While  lying  on 
his  bed  of  death,  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  England,  who  had  seen  his  son,  and 
thought  his  health  improved.  He  was  deep- 
ly affected  by  the  intelligence,  and  charged 
Thomasson  to  tell  his  son,  if  ever  he  was 
restored  to  reason,  how  much  and  how  fer- 
vently he  had  pra)  ed  for  his  happiness,  dur- 
ing his  last  illness.  He  handed  the  letter 
to  his  friend.  Admiral  Priestman,  who  stood 
by  his  bed-side ;  and,  when  he  had  finished 
reading  it,  turned  his  languid  head  on  his 
pillow,  and  said :  ''  Is  not  this  comfort  for  a 
dying  father  ?" 

Shortly  after,  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  January,  1790,  he  died,  verifying 
the  Scripture  testimony— that  '*  the  end  of 
the  good  man  is  peace."  A  long  train  of 
carriages  and  horsemen,  and  between  two  and 
three  thousand  persons  on  foot,  accompanied 
his  body  to  the  grave ;  and  over  it  was  erect* 
ed,  instead  of  a  sun-dial,  a  small  brick  pyra- 
mid, which  is  still  pointed  out  to  travellers, 
as  a  memorial,  of  which  even  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  Tartary  are  proud.  The 
news  of  Howard's  death  was  officially  an- 
nounced in  England  as  a  public  calamity; 
and  his  memory  was  honored  in  all  possible 
ways.  Funeral  sermons  were  preached, 
statesmen,  orators  and  poets  paid  their  tribute 
to  his  worth,  and  the  old  project  of  the  monu- 
ment was  revived,  and  a  full  length  statue 
of  the  Philanthropist  was  erected  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

3ut  it  needs  no  monument  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  such  a  man  as  Howard.  For, 
when  the  marble  shall  have  crumbled  into 
dnst,  he  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  mankind, 
as  one  of  the  truest  philanthropists  the  world 
has  ever  produced.  Nay,  more ;  can  we  not 
CMiy,  without  at  all  detracting  from  what  is 
due  to  many  others  of  the  world's  benefactors : 


He  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  as 
The  Prilintrropist  of  the  World  ! 

G.  A.  C. 


NAPOIiEOV  BOBTAPARTEL 

(Continued  prom  Vol.  H.,  page  52,) 
Consequences  of  bis  Career. 

Near  the  close  oi  the  French  Revolution,  and 
in  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  a  large  portion  o( 
Germany  had  been  ove^run,  iuipoverished 
and  in  a  great  measure  depopulated,  by  the 
armies  which  had  for  years  had  possession 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  inhabitants  whl>  re- 
mained were  left  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
distress  and  want  To  relieve  them  in  some 
degree  from  their  sufferings,  lar^e  sums  of 
money  were  rai  ed  in  Great  Britain,  and  re^ 
mitted  to  Germany,  under  the  superintendence 
of  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
distributed  among  the  people.  In  order  to 
show  the  effects  of  war,  and  the  desolating 
calamities  which  it  produces  upon  countries 
visited  by  it,  we  copy  from  the  London  Chris- 
tian Observer,  several  extracts  from  the  re- 
ports of  those  committees,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1815. 

'*  Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Magistrates 
at  Weissenfels,  dated  March  8th.,  1814.— 
•We  have  just  been  apprised  by  Messrs. 
Frege  &  Co.  that  our  town  too  has  been 
named  among  the  number  of  those  that  are 
to  revive  under  the  ray  of  British  beneficence, 
and  we  hasten  to  express  to  you  the  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  which  this  noble  act  of 
the  British  nation  calls  forth.  Our  town, 
indeed,  has  had  its  full  share  of  the  miseries 
entailed  upon  Saxony  by  the  cruel  mode  of 
warfare  adopted  of  late.  The  greatest  part 
of  its  inhabitants  have  been  plunged  into  beg- 
gary by  the  desolations  of  the  last  campign. 
The  noble  gift  from  a  country  that,  like  a 
protecting  angel,  spreads  its  fostering  wings 
over  all  Europe,  and  especially  over  unfortu* 
nate  Germany,  revires  our  drooping  spirits, 
and  gives  us  tbe  hope  of  repairing  our  ruined 
prosperity,  through  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  the  revival  of  industry.  We  receive  the 
boon  with  emotions  of  patitude  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed, and  in  its  distribution  shall  religious- 
ly observe  the  laudable  views  and  instructions 
of  the  donors.  May  the  benefactors  of  our 
town,  whose  memory  will  'remain  deeply  en- 
graven in  our  hearts,  and  in  those  of  our  des- 
scendants,  receive  the  most  glorious  rewards 
for  their  benevolent  action.' " 

"  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Chr.  F.  Ammon, 
D.  D.,  first  chaplain  to  the  Court  of  Saxony, 
dated  Dresden,  March,  12,  1814. 

'  The  kingdom  of  Saxony  contains  between 
3  and  4100  clergymen,  who,  generally  speak- 
ing, distinguishmfi:  themselves  by  their  litera- 
ry attainments,  tneir  evangeliou  spirit,  and 
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their  loyalty.  The  campaiga  of  laat  year 
has  almost  eotirely  rained  two-thirds  of 
this  class.  They  were  at  the  first  greatly 
exhausted  by  almost  constant  and  most  o|^ 
pressive  quarierings  of  troops ;  and  when,  m 
September  and  October  last,  the  theatre  of 
the  war  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  l^ax- 
ony,  the  cletgymen  (parish  ministers)  lost 
nearly  everything  which  had  been  left ;  their 
harvest  was  consumed,  their  stores  destroyed, 
their  habitations  plundered,  their  books  burnt, 
their  trees  cut  down  and  their  furniture  spoil- 
ed. Some  worthy,  old  men,  who  dared  to  re- 
sist the  ill  treatment  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  were  killed,  and  others  obliged  to 
make  their  escape  to  the  forests  completely 
stripped.  After  the  battle  near  Leipsic,  a 
nervous  fever  rapid Iv  spread  through  tne  vil- 
lages, which  proved  so  destructive,  that  in 
many  church-yards  no  room  was  left  for  the 
great  number  of  corpses ;  deep  holes  were 
ouff  for  them  in  bams  and  gardens.  In  some 
villages  scarcely  an  inhabitant  was  left ;  and 
in  the  district  of  Dresden  alone,  500  orphans 
are  counted,  in  whose  behalf  the  parish  min- 
ister must  make  an  appeal  to  public  charily. 
The  peasant  and  the  citizen  may,  perhaps, 
■oon  procure,  in  some  degree,  the  means  of 
their  subsistence;  but  the  unfortunate  clergy- 
men are  entirely  impoverished,  oppressed  by 
debts,  weighed  down  by  grief  and  sorrow, 
and  without  prospect  of  income  for  several 
years  to  eome.  No  class  of  the  sufferers 
seems  more  deserving  of  a  share  in  Britbh 
generosity  than  the  8akon  clergy.*' 

Extract  of  an  appeal  to  the  benevolent  in 
behalf  of  suffering  humanity  in  the  principal- 
ity of  Fulda,  dated  Franklort  14th  Dec.,  1814. 

This  appeal,  after  stating  the  extreme  mis- 
ery endured  by  the  Provinces  of  Fulda,  from 
the  continual  marching  and  quartering  of 
troops  for  the  last  ten  years,  gives  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  the  Prussian  Camp  paper,  Na 
10,  dated  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  November 
9,  1813. 

**No  imaginaiion  is  sufficiently  lively  to 
eonceive  the  misery  spread  everywhere  by 
the  flying  French  aimy  on  their  retreat.  The 
nearer  ihe^  approach  the  borders  of  Germany, 
the  more  furious  their  excesses,  the  more  re- 
laxed their  discipline.  The  consequences 
may  be  easily  imagined.  There  is  no  need  of 
a^  guide  to  find  the  road  from  Leipsic  to 
Frankfort.  On  both  sides  of  this  long  road 
of  blood  ;  all  lies  wildly  mixed :  broken  car- 
riages ;  clothing  of  all  kinds ;  feathers  of 
ripped  up  beds ;  fallen  horses  and  dead  sol- 
diers, defotmed  by  the  torments  of  death.— 
Many  lie  there  without  a  wound,  having  died 
a  cruel  death  by  fatifi:ue  and  hun^r ;  others 
have  been  rode  or  driven  ovef.  Jflost  of  the 
houses  in  the  villages  and  suburbs  on  this 
road,  have  not  only  been  entirely  plundered, 
but  deprived  of  all  their  timber,  and  reduced 
to  shells.    Many  have  been  burnt  down  to 


the  ground;  and  the  beautiful  village  Bult- 
lar,  on  the  Alster,  is  entirely  in  ashes.  As 
late  as  the  6th  of  this  month,  the  ruins  of 
this  village  were  yet  smoking,  and  sereral 
Frenchmen  lay  half  burnt  under  the  timbers. 
Its  inhabitants,  brought  to  bemiry  in  a  few 
hours,  stand  tbere  with  grief  imprinted  on 
their  faces,  and  raise  in  despair  their  bands  to 
Heaven.  Alrekidy  a  whole  month  has  elapsed 
since  those  days  of  terror,  and  yet  no  haman 
being,  no  domestic  animal,  no  poultry,  nay, 
not  even  a  sparrow  was  to  be  met  with ;  only 
ravens  in  abundance,  feeding  on  corpses,  were 
seen.  Since  then,  some  human  bemgs,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  cattle,  have  returned 
to  their  ruined  dwellings,  but  both  carrying 
within  them  the  seeds  of  the  most  dreadftil 
maladies.  Many  places  in  Fulda  have  since 
lost  the  tenth,  nay,  the  seventh  part  of  their 
population.  Nothing  remains  but  an  appeal 
for  assistance  to  the  benevolent.  Fulda  builds 
its  hopes  thereon.  In  each  place  of  some 
consequence  there  will  easily  somebody  be 
found,  who  will  undertake  the  trouble  of  ga- 
thering the  benevolent  contributioos  in  his 
district,  and  forwarding  the  same  to  the  Privy 
Counsellor  Baron  of  Bibra,  in  Fulda,  one  of 
the  ludersigned.  They  will  in  due  time  lay 
before  the  public  their  doeuments." 

First  report  of  the  Lubee  Central  Commit- 
tee for  the  Exiles  from  Hamburgh,  28th  of 
February,  1814. 

•«  By  %  publication  at  the  head  quarters  of 
^the  Royal  Swedish  army  at  Kiel,  of  the  24th 
of  december,  18l3f  Lub«ek  and  Bremen  were 
advised  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  aged,  the 
women  and  children,  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  investment  of  Hamburgh  by  the  French, 
were  exiled.  On  that  same  day  a  committee 
was  here  appointed  of  two  senators  and  six 
citizens,  who  were  empowered  to  elect  other 
assistants, among  benevolent  Lubeckers  and 
Han^bur^hers  residing  here.  The  city  being 
then,  as  itos  still,  much  burdened  witn  quar- 
tering of  soldiers  in  private  houses,  five 
buildings  were  taken;  for  each  of  which 
committees  of  mspectors  were  appointed, 
mostly  consisting  of  two  Lubeckers  and  one 
Hambur^ber,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
p^eneral  direction..  Three  vicluallinjr  or  cook- 
ing houses  wert^  established,  which  turoished, 
since  the  31st  of  December,  119,148  meals, 
and  20,285  loaves  of  8  pounds  each.  A  mure 
pressing  want,  but  still  more  difficult  to  ac* 
complish,  js  the  clothing  to  preserve  cleanli- 
ness and  warmth.  Many  came  in  tatters,  or 
had  only  one  shirt  fur  their  backs,  and  during 
the  inteiise  cold,  many  had  had  no  covering. 
A  clothing  board  was  therefore  instituted, 
with  whom  charitable  females  united.  Hith- 
erto, the  commission  procured,  at  their  ex* 
pen  e,  2318  shirts,  573  pairs  of  shoes  and 
boots,  824  pairs  of  slocking,  300  frocks,  291 
petticoats,  233  coals,  252  doublets,  875  era- 
vats,  94  aprons,  99  nightcaps,  fKK)  bed  bol- 
sters, 192  bed  sheets,.  For  the  many  sick,  a 
separate  house  with  60  beds  was  furnished, 
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and  opened  on  the  6tb  of  January,  and  after- 
wards  another  with  40  beds.  The  number  of 
sick  still  increasing,  we  are  planning  to 
have  a  third  hospital  for  100  persons,  as 
everything  most  be  done  to  prevent  infection 
from  spreading.  In  the  fi?e  general  houses 
of  relief,  3914  persons  hare,  been  received. — 
For  the  exiles  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  separate 
institutions  were  to  be  made,  which  their 
own  fraternity  undertook,  being,  however,  re- 
membered in  money  by  the  general  inspeo* 
tioD ;  in  which  manner.  34  Jewish  families, 
consisting  of  83  persons,  have  been  provided 
for.** 

Eziract  from  the  Second  Report,  dated  31st 
of  March,  1814. 

*'The  severe  weather  of  February  and  March 
paiticQl^rly  affected  our  exiles,  mostly  con- 
sisting ol  old  people  and  young  children.-— 
Having  alreadv,  by  want  and  cares,  by  snC^ 
fering  and  anxieties,  their  bodies  debilitated, 
ihey  were  more  susceptible  of  nervous  com- 
plamts,  affainst  which  all  medical  efforts 
proved  fruitless.  In  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary we  had  more  sick  than  healihy  in  the 
general  receptacles,  and  the  mortality  be- 
came every  day  greater.  To  prevent  infec- 
tion, other  measures  were  required,  especially 
that  of  separating  all  the  sick  from  the 
healthy.  Besides  the  three  hospitals  with 
300  beds,  another  was  provided  with  260 
beds.  For  the  convalescents  a  separate  house 
was  established.  Victualling  and  clothing 
were  distnbuted  according  to  medical  direc- 
tions. In  February  many  more  Hamburghers 
arrived  from  Altona,  especially  Jews.  Since 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  following 
number  of  exiles  have  been  provided  for : — 
In  the  general .  houses,  2881  persons ;  in  pri- 
vate houses,  1197;  and  of  the  Hebrew  per- 
soasioo,  312-— 4390. 

In  this  account  are  not  included  a  great 
number  of  such,  who,  after  a  short  stay,  were 
provided  with  the  necessary  clothes  and  tra- 
velling expenses  to  proceed  further.  The 
mortality  has  been,  to  the  end  of  March,  673. 
Oar  only  wish  remains,  that  we  may  be  ena- 
bled to  continue  our  help  for  the  most  pressrag 
wants. till  that  much  wished  for  period,  when 
oar  gaests  mav  return  in  safety  to  their  libe* 
rated  dty." 

Translation  of  a  letter,  dated,  Markranstadt, 

near  Leipsic,  12th  of  March.  1814. 

"  Among  the  places  which  have  suffered 
most  bv  the  events  of  the  war,  our  town  in- 
disputaoly  may  be  numbered  foremost.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  its  inhabitants 
have  lost  all  their  homed  cattle,  pigs,  geese 
and  fowls,  the  entire  produce  of  last  harvest, 
their  stock  of  fuel,  intended  for  the  winter, 
and  by  the  pillage  on  the  19th  and  20th  ol 
October,  all  their  clothes  linen  and  ready 
monev, 

"The  houses,  the  implements,  the fuinitnre, 
gates  and  doors,  were  either  bunit,  destroyed 
or  dilapidated.  The  houses  were  more  or 
less  reauced  to  ashes ;  and  thus,  alas !  all 


went  to  ruin ;  consequently  we  remain  with- 
out bread,  without  wood,  without  cattle, 
without  seed-corn,  without  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  without  money  to  supply  these 
wants. 

The  infectious  fever,  moreover,  has  deprived 
a  considerable  number  of  families  of  their 
fathers  and  supporters ;  and  not  only  grown 
ap  persons,  but  very  many  fatherless  and  mo- 
therless orphans  are  without  food,  and  the 
general  misery  which  presses  upon  all  alike, 
prevents  their  being  provided  for  here,  so  that 
they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging 
their  bread  in  the  country. 

(To  be  continued*) 


Resotibcbs  of  MAssACHirsbTTs.  In  industry 
and  frugality  no  State  in  the  Union  stands  he^ 
fore  old  Massachusetts.  The  perfectly  syste- 
matic manner  in  which  business  is  there  car- 
ried on,  the  division  of  labor  which  prevails 
in  all  branches  of  manufacturing  industry, 
and  the  thousand  little  '  notions  *  which  are 
annually  produced,  swell  the  product  of  her 
industry  to  an  almost  incredible  amount  By 
returns  from  the  assessors  of  several  cities 
and  towns  in  that  State,  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  past 
year,  it  appears  that  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  State  for  the  year  were  estimated  at 
$23,fXX),000 ;  the  whale,  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries,  at  $11,900,000,  and  the  manufactur- 
ing products  at  990,000,000 — ^making  a  grand 
total  of  9124,735,264,  (one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  millions,  seven  hundred  and  thir- 
tv-five  thousand,  two  hiudred  and  sixty-four 
Gollars.^ 

lu  the  ninety  millions  of  manufactaring 
products  are  included  the  ships  built  during 
the  year. 

Massachusetts,  however,  is  not  only  a  great 
producing  bat  a  great  consuming  Stata.  We 
have  seen  an  estimate  of  the  articles  prodaced 
in  other  States  and  consumed  in  that  State» 
amounting  -to  some  942,000,000 ;  showing  the 
importance  of  that  Commonwealth,  as  a 
prodocing  State.  Such  industry  not  only  aog- 
ments  the  wealth  of  the  State,  but  increases 
the  resources  of  the  nation.— 'Aa/tena/  Intel' 
ligencer* 

Ekglish  Testimont  of  Ahsbica.— "  The 
Pilgrim  Spirit  has  not  fled.  America  la  now 
strong  in  moral  powei,  and  as  long  as  she 
breathes  the  spirit  of  (he  religion  or  the  Pil- 
grims, we  hope  will  continue,  not  only  for  the 
United  States,  but  for  Christendom  and  the 
world.  In  the  great  effort  to  compass  and 
subjugate  the  world  to  the  cross,  she  will 
press  into  every  field  of  action.  Her  Eagle 
stands  with  anfoided  pinions,  readv  to  lake 
her  flight  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  in 
their  upward  and  onward  passsage  to  scatter 
blesssings»  richer  and  more  precious  than 
drops  from  the  wings  of  the  morning. — Mav 
those  pinions  never  be  folded  till  the  worla, 
renovated  and  purified,  shall  repose  beneath 
the  sun  of  eternal  love.'*— lioiuf.  Ckru.  Exam, 
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THE    COCKCHAFER. 
{Continued  from  page  88,    Vol.  2.) 


^^ 


After  Ihe  cockcliarer  lias  crept  from  the 
ground,  in  iti  last  atage,  aa  it  ia  here  reprc- 
■enied,  that  is,  as  one  of  the  coleoptera.  or 
beetlea,  it  spends  eight  or  nine  daya  in  a  aiaie 
Dfinactirityupon  ■  tree.  At  night,  however, 
like  many  other  intecls,  it  leaves  Its  retreat, 
and  flies  about  in  search  ol  food.  Tbea  it 
is  that  it  commiiaits  ravages,  which  areaome- 
limes  exceedingly  destructive.  FortUDateljr, 
ther  have  but  a  short  time  allotted  them  in 
this  state:  for  ihey  die  at  the  end  of  eight  or 
nioe  days,  ae  the  English  nainralisis  assure 
OS,  who  bare  had  much  reason  to  sindf  the 
habiia  of  an  inaect  so  injurious  to  ilie  fanners 
in  their  country. 

The  female,  a  day  or  two  before  her  death, 
digs  a  hole  in  itte  earth  about  eighteen  Inch- 
es deep  ;  and  after  depositing  her  e^a  in  it, 
takes  her  last  flight  to  some  tree,  where  she 
laogvishes  a  few  hours  and  dies. 

"It  appears  from  a  paper  printed  in  the 
FhUoBophical  Transactions  for  1097,  ihat 
these  inaecta  committed  great  ravages  in  par- 
ticular districia  in  Ireland.  '  These  inaecis,' 
aiys  Mr.  MoJineui,  '  were  first  noiiced  in  this 
kingdom  in  16B8.  They  appeared  on  the  ' 
aouiKeasl  coast  of  Galway,  brought  ihiiher 
by  a  southwest  wind,  one  of  the  most  common 
I  might  almost  aay,  trade  winds  of  this  coun- 
try. From  hence  ihey  penetrated  iaio  the  in- 
land parmowards  Ileadford,  about  ten  miles 
north  ol  the  town  of  Galway.  Here  and 
there  m  the  adjacent  country,  multitudes  oi 
Iheoa  appeared  among  the  trees  and  hedges 
■a  the  daytime,  hanging  hy  the  boughs  in 
dtiaters,  like  the  beei  when  ihey  awarra.  In 
this  postore  they  continued,  with  tittle  or  no 


motion,  during  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  but  io>  '. 
wards  evening  or  suoset  they  would  all  dia-  > 
peise  or  By  about,  with  a  strange  humniiDff  < 
noise,  like  the  beating  of  distant  drums,  and  i 
in  such  vast  numbera,  tbat  they  darkened  the  } 
air  Ibr  the  space  of  two  or  three  square  miles,  i 
Persons  travelling  on  the  riiads,  or  abroad  in  ^ 
the  fields,  found  it  very  uoeasy  to  make  r 
their  way  through  them,  they  would  to  beat  i 
and  knock  themselves  against  their  faces  in  > 
their  flight,  and  with  such  force  as  to  make  t 
the  place  smart,  and  leare  a  mark  behind  } 
them.  In  a  short  time  after  their  coming,  / 
they  had  sd  entirely  eaten  up  and  deairo^ed  ' 
all  lite  leaves  of  the  trees  for  some  miles  ) 
around,  that  the  whole  country,  though  in  i 
middle  of  summer,  was  left  aa  bare  as  in  1 
depth  of  winter ;  and  the  noise  they  made,  in  | 
gnawing  the  leaves,  made  a  sound  much  re-  1 
aembliog  the  sawing  of  timber.  They  a' 
came  into  the  gardena,  and  destroyea  1 
bnda,  blossoms  and  leaves  of  all  the  fruit  < 
treea,  so  that  they  were  left  perfectly  naked;  ' 
Day,  maoy  that  were  more  delicate  ihan  the  { 
rest,  lost  their  sap  as  well  as  lnlve^  and  ' 
qaite  withered  away,  so  that  they  never  re-  ' 
covered  afrain.  Their  muitiiudes  spread  so  i 
exceedingfy,  that  ihey  infesied  houies,  and  ' 
became  e.Tceedingly  ofTenBive  and  trouble-  '. 
some.  Their  numerous  young,  hatched  from  i 
the  eggs  which  they  had  lodged  under  ffround,  ' 
near  the  surface  of  Ihe  earth,  did  slill  more  '. 
harm  in  (heir  close  retirement  ihsn  all  the  ( 
flyibg  swarms  of  their  parents  had  done  ' 
abroad  ;  for  this  destructive  brood,  lying  un-  ' 
der  ground,  ate  up  the  roots  of  com  and  grass.  1 
and  thus  consumed  the  support  both  of  man  | 
and  beast.  This  plague  was  happily  checked  ! 
several  ways.  High  winds  and  wet  mitxling  < 
weather  destroyed  manv  millions  of  thein  in  ' 
a  day.  The  swine  and  poultry  would  feed  I 
and  fatien  on  them." 
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_  To  thoM  who  lore  a  runl  walk,  and  find, 
io  OUT  woodland  retreats,  ihe  eajoyment 
which  ibe  uliiude  of  nature  le  to  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  lo  a  reSeciiog  mind,  the  opening 
of  Bpriag  liaa  man]r  pleasing  amicipatione 
to  offer.  AmODg  ibeBe  the  proipect  of  the 
apeedjr  return  af  the  birds  and  the  flowers  ia 
the  chief;  and  it  U  difficult  to  do  foil  jaatice 
in  worda,  lo  the  charm  which  ihej  bring  to 
n  person  of  genuine  taste,  reSned  by  reflec- 
tion, enlightened  and  enlarged  by  science, 
and  directed  by  practical  piety. 

The  reafbered  viaitanta  of  onr  flelds  and 
groTei,  one  which  often  claims  our  ntten- 

n  U  that  which  ia  represented  in  out  print, 
though  not  with  the  eiacIQesi  which  we 
could  deti re. 

The  Eing>fiaheT  is  b  10811  and  remarkably 
aileni  bird,  uid  spends  his  time,  from  choice, 
ta  perfect  pence  and  solitude,  on  the  borders 
of  oar  streama.  He  is  usually  found  aiiting 
motionleu  upon  the  twig  of  aome  dead 
branch  over  the  water,  closely  obaerring  what 
pRieet  below;  and  now  end  then,  without 
noise  or  preparation,  makes  a  plunge  at  some 
■mall  fish,  of^en  ineSecluiUly,  but  eppateoily 
withoni  vexation  or  diacauragemeot. 

Numberless  instaoces  might  be  produced 
of  credulity  («aya  Buflbn,  of  the  English  Sinp 
fish)  respKiiog'this  bird.  It  is  the  halcyon  of 
the  aoc/ent  natur»liata,  and  was  fabled  to 
build  it*  nest  on  the  waves,  duriog  the  moat 
treac|uil  seasooa;  and  hence  the  poets  bave. 


in  all  aget,  used  the  term  halCTon  days,  lo  ( 
denote  a  slate  of  peace  sod   felicity.    The  < 
hcliona,  which  originated  in  pagsn  ignorance, 
h&ve  been    seriously   adopted   by   Ambrose, 
who  lella  us  wiih  sopersiiiious  simplicity, 
that  Providence,  to  manifest  hia  hiodaess,  \ 
gmnta  a  perfect  exempiion  from  stwrns,  du-  < 
ling  the  peiiod  ibat  this  bird  requires  to  hatch   ' 
her  youDg. 

At  this  season  of  Ibe  year,  one  of  the  moat  ( 
appropriate  and  pleasing  aubjects  to  which  J 
nature  invilea  our  attention,  ia 

The  Migration  of  Birds. 

We  ahall  therefore  btroduee  here  »  few  ■ 
remarks  lelatiog  to  it,  from  two  ot  three  } 
works  on  Natural  History,  afler  urging  our  ) 
readers  to  note  down  the  daiea  when  they  Brat  ' 
observe  birds  and  ioiecia  of  diflerent  apeciea,  \ 
and  to  communicate  their  memoranda  to  J 
some  good-natured  tdiior  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

"  The  migration  of  birds  is  a  subject  on  . 
which  comparatively  few  observatioos  have  ( 
yet  been  made.  Even  the  precise  perioda  of  ' 
their  appearance  and  disappearance  in  difler-  , 
ent  parts  of  Eorope  have  nut  been  noted  with  i 
the  oeceasary  degree  of  Diicntion  ;  and  until  J 
persons  properly  qualifled  shall  undertake  the  , 
task,  we  must  remain  contented  with  vague 
notices  and  unfounded  conjectures.    The  mi- 

S ration  of  flahrs,  which  is  an  equally  won- 
eiful,  if  not  equally  ioiereating  phenomenon, 
ia,  in  a  great  measure,  placed  beyond  our  in- 
vestigation :  hut  that  othirdi,  being  ohserra- 
hle  by  any  individual  residing  in  the  country, 
or  luaking  daily  excuraions  to  it,  and  aom- 
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cieDtly  acquainted  with  the  species,  might  be 
illustrated  by  simulianeuus  exertions  made  at 
different  stations  along  the  coasts  and  in  the 
interior. 

The  bluebird  of  America  seems  to  hare  a 
power  pf  continuous  flight  almost  equal  to 
that'Of  the  swallow,  and  among  (he  roost  in* 
teresiing  of  established  facts  on  the  subject 
of  migration  is  that  which  makes  it  necessary 
that  this  bird  should  pass  at  least  six  hun- 
dred miles  orer  the  sea.  Wilson  says  ** No- 
thing is  more  common  in  Pennsylvania  than 
to  see  large  flocks  of  these  birds,  in  spring 
and  fall,  passing  at  considerable  heights  in 
the  air,  from  the  south  in  the  former,  and 
from  the  north  in  the  latter  season.  The 
Bermudas  are  said  to  lie  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  continent.  This 
seems  an  extraordinary  flight  for  so  small  a 
bird  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  nerformed.  If 
we  suppose  the  bluebird  to  ny  only  at  the 
rate  of^  a  mile  a  minute,  which  is  less  than  I 
have  actually  ascertained  them  to  do  over 
land,  ten  or  twelve  hours  would  be  sufficient 
to  accomplish  ihejourney." 

The  periodical  migration  of  the  gannet  af- 
fords an  instance  of  a  mixed  nature.  That 
bird  arrives  early  in  spring,  and  is  located  in 
fbur  or  five  spots  along  the  British  coasts,  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Bass  Rock, 
Ailsa  Craig  and  St.  Hilda.  In  autumn  ti:e 
gannets  leave  their  breeding  places,  and  are 
seen  along  the  coast  of  England  and  in  the 
Channel.  In  mild  winters  some  individuals 
often  remain,  and  even  the  whole  flock  has 
been  known  to  winter  In  their  summer  resi- 
dence. Even  when  they  all  leave  the  breed- 
ing-places, manv  individuals  do  not  extend 
their  annual  migration  bevond  the  south- 
em  coast  of  England,  bat  wnere  the  extreme 
point  of  the  range  may  be,  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

In  all  these  cases  the  distribution  of  food 
seems  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  birds;  but  in  other  cases  it  it 
clear  that  the  rigour  of  the  winter  also  acta 
as  an  exciting  cause ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther cold  alone  be  sufficient  to  drive  birds 
from  their  northern  haunts.  Fieldfares  and 
redwings,  no  doubt,  leave  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  autumn,  be- 
cause at  that  period  the  ground  begins  to 
be  covered  with  snow,  so  that  they  arc  un- 
able any  longer  to  procure  food ;  but  they 
merely  shift,  so  as  to  place  themselves  on  the 
limits  of  the  storm,  their  object  being  appa- 
rently more  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies 
than  to  evade  the  cold.  In  mild  and  open 
winters  they  remain  until  late  in  spring ; 
whereas,  after  snow  has  continued  several 
weeks  on  the  ground,  it  is  seldom  that  any 
are  to  be  seen.  As  to  swallows,  it  is  evident 
that  the  same  cause  operates  most  powerfully 
on  them,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are 
capable  of  bearing  as  much  cold  as  other 
small  birds. 

How  far  the  migrations  of  birds  may  ex- 
tend*  has  not,  we  believe,  been  yet  settled  in 


any  one  instance  with  a  satisfactory  degree 
of  precision.  In  the  beginning  uf  A piil  the 
stork  arrives  in  small  flocks  in  Holland,  where 
It  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  hospitable  reception, 
and  where  it  returns  year  after  year  to  the 
same  chimney-top.  In  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, when  the  young  are  fully  figged,  it 
prepares  for  its  departure,  multitudes  assem- 
bling from  the  surrounding  districts,  and 
chattering  with  their  bills,  as  if  in  mutual 
congratulation.  At  length,  on  the  appointed 
night,  the  whole  band  mount  into  the  higher 
regions  of  the  air,  and  pursue  their  south- 
ward course,  until  thev  alight  among  the 
marshes  of  northern  Africa,  and  especially 
E^pt.  where  they  have  been  seen  in  the 
winter. 

On  the  subject  of  the  migration  of  storks 
we  may  quote  the  following  anecdote,  which 
appeared  in  several  public  journals : 

*|Last  year  (1833)  a  Polish  gentleman 
having  caught  a  stork  upon  his  estate  near 
Lemburgh,  put  round  its  neck  an  iron  collar 
with  this  inscription,  <  Haec  ciconia  ex  Polo- 
nia,*  (this  stork  comes  from  Poland,)  and  set 
it  at  liberty.  This  year  the  bird  returned  to 
the  same  spot,  and  was  again  caught  by  the 
same  person.  It  had  acquired  a  new  collar 
of  gold,  with  the  inscription,  '  India  cum  do- 
nis  remittit  ciconiam  Polonis,'  (India  sends 
back  the  stork  to  the  Poles  with  gifts.)  Th« 
gentleman,  after  having  shown  the  inscrip- 
tion, to  his  neighbors,  again  set  the  bird  at 
liberty."  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
stork  emigrates  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
even  when  circumstances  of  food  or  climate 
cannot  operate,  or  can  operate  but  faintly  in 
inducing  it  to  du  sa  Thus,  at  Bagdad, 
which  enjoys  an  extremely  mild  winter,  and 
where  even  a  slight  degreee  of  frost  is  not 
usual,  the  stork  regularly  leavea  the  place 
against  the  approach  of  that  season. 

In  like  manner  the  quail,  which  in  spring 
is  diffused  over  all  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe,  is  known  to  betake  itself,  in  autumn, 
to  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  to  penetrate  into 
Arabia  and  Persia.  Notwithstanding  the 
smallness  of  their  wings,  they  cross  the  Med- 
iterranean: they  wait  whole  weeks  for  a 
favorable  wind,  repoainff  oo  every  small  isle: 
hence  they  are  taken  by  thoosands  on  the 
Ionian  isles  and  the  coast  of  Asia.  Should 
the  wind  change  rapidly,  great  numbers  of 
them  perish  in  theses.  Swallows  have  been 
seen  crossing,  the  Mediterranean  in  autumn 
towards  the  African  shores,  but  where  their 
voyage  terminates  is  yet  unknowp. 

It  Ts  remarkable  that  all  migratory  birds, 
when  detained  in  captivity,  manifest  great 
agitation  when  the  period  of  their  migration 
arrives,  insomuch  tnat  some  of  them,  the 
quail  in  particular,  occasionally  kill  them- 
selves through  their  efforts  to  escape.  This 
agitation  is  always  greatest  at  night,  proving, 
together  with  general  observation,  that 
birds  generally  commence  their  flight  at  that 
time. 
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PHYSICAI4    HECG8SITY  OF    THE 

SABBATH. 


I  have  been  in  the  habit  during  a  great 
many  years,  of  considering  the  uses  of  the 
Sabbatn,  and  of  observing  its  abuses.  The 
abuses  are  chiefly  manifested  in  labor  and 
dissipation.  The  use,  medically  speaking, 
is  that  of  a  day  of  rest.  In  a  theological 
sense,  it  is  a  holy  rest,  providing  for  the  in- 
troduction of  new  and  sublimer  ideas  into 
the  mind  of  man^  preparing  him  for  his  fu- 
ture state.  As  a  day  of  rest,  I  view  it  as  a 
day  of  compensation  for  the  inadequate  res- 
torative power  of  the  body  under  continued 
labor  and  excitement.  A  physician  always 
has  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
storative power,  because,  if  once  this  be 
lost,  his  healing  office  is  at  an  end.  If  I 
shcJw  youy  from  the  physiological  view  of 
the  question,  that  there  are  provisions  in  the 
law  of  nature  which  correspond  with  the 
divine  commandmentf  you  will  see  from  the 
analogy  that  '^  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man"  as  a  necessary  appointment. 

A  physician  is  anxious  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  circulation,  as  necessary  to  the 
restorative  power  of  the  body.  The  ordi- 
nary exertions  of  man  run  down  the  circu- 
lation every  day  of  his  life  ;  and  the  first 
generel  law  of  nature  by  which  God  (who 
is  not  only  the  giver  but  also  the  preserver 
and  sastainer  of  life)  prevents  man  destroy- 
ing himself,  is  the  alternating  of  day  with 
night,  that  repose  may  succeed  action.  But, 
although  the  night  apparently  equalizes  the 
circulation  well,  yet,  it  does  not  sufficient- 
ly restore  its  balance  for  the  attainment  of 
a  long  life.  Hence,  one  day  in  seven,  by 
the  bounty  of  Providence,  is  thrown  in  as*  a 
day  of  compensation,  to  perfect,  by  its  re- 
pose, the  animal  system.  You  may  easily 
determine  this  question,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
by  trying  it  on  beasts  of  burden.  Take 
that  fine  animal,  the  horse,  and  work  him 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers  every  day 
in  the  week,  or  give  him  rest  one  day  in 
seven,  and  you  will  soon  perceive,  by  the 
superior  vigor  with  which  he|  performs  his 
functions  on  the  other  six  days,  that  this  is 
necessary  to  his  well-being.  Man  posses- 
sing a  superior  nature,  is  borne  along  by 
^  the  very  vigor  of  his  mind,  so  that  the  in- 
^  ]ury  of  continual  diurnal  exertion  and  ex^ 
^  citement  on  his  animal  system  is  not  so  im- 
mediately apparent  as  it  is  in  the  brute ; 
but  in  the  long  run  he  breaks  down  more 
suddenly ;  it  abridges  the  length  of  life  and 
the  vigor  of  his  old  age,  which,  (as  to  mere 
animal  power)  ought  to  be  the  object  of  his 
preservation.     I  consider,  therefore,  that  in 
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the  bountiful  provision  of  Providence  for 
the  preservation  of  human  life,  the  sab- 
batical appointment  is  not,  as  it  has  been 
theologically  viewed,  simply  a  precept  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  a  political  institution, 
but  it  is  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  natural 
duties  if  the  preservation  of  life  be  admitted 
to  be  a  duly,  and  the  premature  destruction 
of  it  a  suicidal  act. 

This  is  said  simply  as  a  physician,  and 
without  reference  at  all  to  the  theological 
question ;  but  if  you  consider  further  the 
proper  eficct  of  real  Christianity — ^namely, 
peace  of  mind,  confiding  trust  m  God  and 
good  will  to  man — ^you  will  perceive  in  this 
source  of  renewed  vigor  to  the  mind,  and 
through  the  mind  to  the  body,  an  additional 
spring  of  life  imparled  from  his  higher  use 
of  the  Sabbath  as  a  holy  day. 

Dr.  Fane. 

Horses  toitkoui  B/inJerf.*— From  some 
experience  in  horses,  1  should  think  it  best 
not  to  trust  a  horse  at  once  that  has  been 
accustomed  to  blinders,  as  he  would  be  apt 
to  take  fright  if  at  all  skittish :  but  for  colts 
I  would  prefer  that  they  should  see ;  and, 
once  so  broken  to  the  harness,  no  blinders 
would  ever  be  required. 

A  considerable  number  of  horses  are  apt 
to  be  scared  when  they  see  the  top  of  a  car- 
riage in  motion,  as  if  it  were  about  to  fall 
upon  them ;  and  this  occurs  only  in  those 
horses  used  to  blinders.  If  the  bridle  has 
been  lengthened  in  the  headstall  for  a 
larger  horse,  when  the  rein  is  pulled  it 
opens  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  see  through 
under  it,  and  is  very  apt  to  run  away. 

There  is  also  an  advantage  that  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  mentioned.  In  de- 
cending  a  pebblv  or  stony  hill,  a  horse 
should  be  enabled  to  see  where  to  place  his 
hind  feet,  especially  if  loaded  with  much 
weight.  Most  of  the  blinders  used  forbid 
this,  as  they  fall  below,  as  well  as  project 
above,  the  eye. 

Very  many  horses  have  been  permanent- 
ly injured  by  placing  their  feet  upon  round 
or  loose  stones  in  going  down  bill  A  sad- 
dle horse  never  or  seldom  does  this,  and 
they  would  if  their  eyes  were  uncovered, 
be  as  careful  in  harness  as  out  of  it.—- 
Selected* 

HISTORICAIi  TRIBUTB* 

The  following  letter  appears  in  the^Ply- 
mouth  Meifiorial,  where  it  is  introduced  by 
a  note  from  Mr.  Joseph  Cushman,  contain- 
ing the  following  paragraph : — 

It  is    proposed    to  erect  a   Monument 
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on  some  suitable  spot,  to  iho  memory  of  Ro- 
bert Cushman,  the  Pilgrim,  and  one  also  by 
the  grave  of  Elder  Thomas  Cushman,  to 
his  memory,  aad  that  of  his  wife  Mary  Al- 
lerton  Cushman,  who  died  in  1698,  the  last 
survivor  of  those  who  came  in  the  May- 
flower, in  1620.  We  propose  to  do  this  by 
contributions  from  the  descendants  of  ^  our 
common  ancestors." 

The  author  of  the  letter  below,  we  may 
remark,  is  a  native  of  our  own  State,  now 
an  eloquent  and  acceptable  minister  in  Bos- 
ton, but  whose  early  life  was  spent  in 
Brunswick,  in  this  county  •  We  have  many 
others  of  the  name. 

Boston,  Feb.  24th,  1846. 

To  Joseph  Cushman,  Esq. 
Mr  DBAR  Namesake: 

I  rejoice  that  you  have  undertaken  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  descendants  of  our 
common  ancestor  to  the  debt  which  as  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  they  owe  to  his  memo- 
ry ;  and  that  you  propose  to  erect,  by  means 
of  a  contribution  from  them  all,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  reached,  a  monument  on  the 
spot  near«the  Ply mopth  Rock  where  he  de- 
livered his  memorable  discourse  to  his 
brother  Pilgrims  before  his  departure;  and 
one  also  on  that  where  **  lyelh  ye  body  of 
that  precious  servant  of  Cod,"  his  9on  whose 
place  of  rest  is  the  only  one,  I  believe  of  tha 
first  pilgrim  emigrants,  which  is  ce<1ainly 
known. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  "  the  caprices 
of  fortune:"  I  have  often  ihoupht  how 
strange  and  how  unjust,  sometimes,  are  the 
accidents  of  fame.  How  strange,  how  pas- 
sing strange  that  the  man  who  was  the  chief 
instrument  in  the  first  settlement  of  New 
England — as  is  clear  from  his  being  the 
unifernily  appointed  agent  of  the  Pilgrims 
to  the  Virginia  Company  and  to  the  King, 
whoever  else  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  different  missions  ; — ^the  man  whom 
Governoir  Bradford  himself  his  colleague 
in  the  second  mission,  calls  his  **  own  right 
band ;"  the  i^an  who  first  vindicated  the 
enterprise  to  the  world  through  the  Press, 
and  made  the  first  public  appeal  that  was 
ever  made  to  the  Protestant  Christians  of 
England  in  behalf  of  the  religious  interests 
of  the  Aborigines  of  America ;  the  man 
who,  to  save  the  colony  from  ;he  perils  to 
which  he  saw  it  exposed,  wrote  and  de- 
livered, though  neither  Minister  nor  Elder, 
the  first  sermon  ever  published  from  a  New 
England  man,  and  the  first  ever  written  on 
New  England  soil  ;  the  man  whose  devo- 
tion to  his  **  loving  friends  the  Adventurers," 


led  him,  after  securing  with  great  difficulty 
the  Mayflower  and  a  skilful  pilot  for  her, 
who  had  been  on  the  American  coast,  to 
take  his  oivn  passage  in  the  ricketty  Speed- 
well ;  and  afler  her  third  failure,  to  disem- 
bark to  look  after  and  share  the  fate  of  those 
who  must  be  left  behind  ;  and,  afler  he  had 
crossed  the  ocean,  to  return  and  live  and 
die  not  only  '<  separate  from  his  brethren," 
but  separate  from  his  only  son,  that  he 
might  watch  over  their  interests  near  a 
jealous  and  intolerant  throne; — that  this 
man,  I  say,  should  have  been  overlooked  by 
seven  generations,  while  scarcely  a  fourth- 
rate  politician  has  risen  to  bluster  about 
"  liberty"  and  "  glory  of  America,"  whose 
name  has  not  been  honored  and  perpetuated 
as  the  appellation  of  some  portion  of  its  ter- 
ritory ;  is,  I  confess,  a  painful  commit  on 
the  »*  gravitude  of  Republics,"  and  the  jus- 
tice of  posterity.  While  Carver  and  Brad- 
ford— successively  hfs  associates  in  negoci- 
ation,  together  with  Standish  and  Winslow, 
and  Hopkins,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  of  the  first  Pilgrims  in  humble  life, 
have  been  remembered  and  honored  in  the 
names  of  towns  ; — while  the  very  pilot  the 
benefit  of  whose  skill  he  surrendered  has 
been  immortalized  in  one  of  our  islands; 
while  even  the  loafer  Billington  who  "  slip- 
ped in"  among  the  Pilgrims  at  Southampton 
and  *'  was  of  no  benefit  to  the  colony«  has 
been  saved  from  merited  oblivion  by  ^  Bil- 
lington 8ea;''  and  while  Geography  and 
HistorjT  have  been  vieing  with  ei^h  other, 
and  Painting  has  violated  the  truth*  in  her 
eagerness  to  render  homage  to  the  fathers 
of  the  nation ;  the  name  of  Cushman — a 
name  to  which  New.England  and  the  coun- 
try owe  more,  if  we  speak  of  generative  in- 
fluence, than  almost  any  other  on  the  page 
of  American  history — ^is  still  unborne  by  any 
country,  town,  island  or  mountain,  or  lake, 
or  river,  or  rill  in  America. 

All  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  what  I  have 
called  one  of  the  accidents  of  fame :  the  in- 
justice of  which,  however,  is  the  more  grie- 
vous, inasmuch  as  the  very  acts — the  stay- 
ing behind  to  take  care  of  those  who  had 
l^een  left,  and  his  return  to  and  continuance 
in  England  as  the  Argus  of  the  colony — 
which  enhanced  his  title  to  grateful  remem- 
brance, were  the  cause  of  his  being  thus 
forgotten  by  posterity.  But  he,  no  doubt, 
if  cognizant  of  earth's  afTairs,  is  better  satis- 

*  I  allude  to  the  National  Picture  ai  Wash- 
ington; which  places  Carver  amonp  its 
figures  of  the  Pilgrims  at  the  embarcation  in 
Holland,  when,  in  fact,  he  wat  waiting  their 
arrival  at  Southampton. 
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fied  that  it  should  be  so  than  you  and  I  are. 
*<  I  seek  no  name,**  said  he,  <'  though  the 
wumory  of  this  action  shall  never  die" 

I  hope  it  may  suffice,  however,  that  past 
generations  have  shown  such  tender  regard 
to  his  modesty :  and  that,  by  a  union  of  all 
who  know  his  blood  to  be  overflowing  in 
their  veins,  a  monument  at  least,  standing 
where  the  ashes  of  his  fellow  pilgrims 
slumber,  may  tell  to  the  generations  follow- 
ing the  part  he  bore  in  giving  civilization, 
Christianity,  and  freedom  to  the  western 
world. 

Any  service  which  I  can  render,  beyond 
my  pecuniary  tribute,  be  assured,  dear  Sir, 
I  shall  consider  as  well  as  an  act  of  filial 
piety  to  give. 

Yours  most  truly, 
ROBERT  W.  CUSHMAN. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Miss  Dix. — We  find  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Christian  Examiner,  an  excellent  article 
on  Miss  Dix's  Remarks  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Discipline.  The  writer  referring  to  the  pecu- 
liar and  exalted  labors  of  this  indefatigable 
lady  in  the  case  of  humanity,  says : 

**  Miss  Bix's  labors  embrace  the  peniten- 
tiariesv  jails,  alms-houses,  poor^ouses  and 
asylums  for  the  Insane,  throughout  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States ;  all  ol  which 
she  has  visited,  turning  always  a  face  of 
gentleness  even  towards  crime,  m  the  hope  of 
comforting  the  unfortunate,  of  softening  their 
hard  lot,  of  sweetening  the  bitter  cup,  while 
she  obtained  such  information  with  regard  to 
their  condition,  as  might  when  properiy  re> 
presented,  draw  towards  them  the  attention 
of  the  public.  This  labor  of  love  she  has 
pursued  earnestly,  devotedly,  sparing  neither 
lime  nor  strength,  neglecting  no  person, 
however  abject  or  lowly,  frer^uenting  the 
cells  of  all,  and  by  word  and  deed  seeking  to 
strengthen  their  hearts.  The  melody  of  her 
voice  still  sounds  in  our  ears,  as  she  read  in 
the  long  corridor  of  the  Philadelphia  Peni- 
tentiary a  Psalm  of  consolation;  nor  will 
that  scene  be  quickly  effaced  from  the  me- 
mory of  any  who  were  then  present.  Her 
Memoirs,  addressed  to  the  Legislatures  of 
different  States,  have  divuLed  a  mass  of 
fiicts,  derived  f^om  her  personal  and  most 
minute  observation,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Insane,  which  were 
remarkably  calculated  to  arouse  the  sensibil- 
ities of  a  humane  people.  She  is  in  herself 
alone  a  whole  Prison  biscipline  Society.  To 
her  various  efforts  may  be  applied,  without 
suspicion  of  exaggetation,  tnose  magical 
words  in  which  Burke  has  commemorated 
the  kindred  charity  of  Howard,  when  he  says 
that  he  travelled  *'not  to  survey  the  sumptn- 
ousness  of  palaces,  nor  the  btateliness  of 
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temples ;  not  to  make  accurate  measurements 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  lo 
form  a  scale  of  the  curiosities  of  modem  art : 
not  to  collect  medals,  nor  to  collate  manu- 
scripts ;  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dun- 
geons, to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals, 
to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain ; 
to  take  the  guage  and  dimensions  of  misery, 
depression  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the 
forgotten  ;  to  attend  to  the  neglected ;  to  visit 
the  forsaken  and  to  compare  and  to  collate 
the  distresses  of  men." 


When  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
was  asked  why  so  many  literary  men  were 
infidels,  his  reply  was,  "  Because  they  are  ig- 
norant of  the  Fible."  If  the  question  be 
asked  why  the  lovers  of  general  reading  so 
often  fail  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
sacred  volume,  one  reason  that  may  he  as- 
signed doubtless  is,  thev  are  not  aware  of  its 
mteresting  variety.^This  feature  of  the 
Bible  is  well  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  in  the 
following  eloquent  extract  of  her  recent  work 
entitled  the  Poetry  of  Life. 

''With  our  established  ideas  of  beauty, 
grace,  pathos,  and  sublimity,  either  concen- 
trated in  the  minutest  point  or  extended  to 
the  widest  range,  we  can  derive  from  the 
scriptures  a  fund  of  gratification  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  memorial  of  past  or  pre- 
sent time.  From  the  worm  that  grovels 
in  the  dust  beneath  our  feet,  to  the  leviathan 
in  the  foaming  deep — from  the  moth  that 
corrupts  the  secret  treasures,  to  the  eagle  that 
soars  above  the  eyrie  in  the  clouds— from  the 
wild  ass  in  the  desert,  to  the  lamb  in  the 
shepherd's  fold — from  the  consuming  locust, 
to  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills— from  the 
rose  of  Sharon  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon — ^from 
the  crystal  stream  gushinff  out  of  the  flinty 
rock,  to  the  wide  waters  of  the  deluge— from 
the  barren  waste,  to  the  fruitful  vineyard  and 
the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — from 
the  lonely  path  of  the  wanderer  to  the  gather- 
ing  of  a  mighty  multitude— from  the  tear 
that  falls  in  secret,  to  the  din  of  battle  and 
tlie  shouts  of  a  triumphant  host — from  the 
sol  tary  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  satrap  on 
the  throne — from  the  mourner  clad  in  sack- 
cloth, \o  the  prince  in  purple  robes— from  the 
gnawing  of  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  to  the 
seraphic  visions  of  the  blest— from  the  still 
small  voice,  to  the  thunders  of  Omnipotence 
— from  the  depth  of  bell,  to  the  regions  of 
eternal  glory — there  is  no  degree  of  beauty 
or  deformity,  no  tendency  to  good  or  evil,  no 
shade  of  darkness  or  gleam  of  light,  which 
does  not  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
holy  scripture;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no 
conception  of  the  mind  that  may  not  find  a 
corresponding '  picture ;  no  thirst  for  excel- 
lency that  may  not  meet  with  its  full  supply; 
and  no  condition  of  humanity  necessarily  ex- 
cluded from  the  unlimited  scope  of  adaption 
and  of  sympathy  comprehended  in  the  lan- 
guage and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible.*' 


^ 


♦^ 
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THE    STRIPED    BASS. 


This  excelleut  fish  is  one  of  the  greatest 
favorites  of  the  extensive  and  useful  Perch 
family;  and  this  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  it  appears  in  shoals  along  our  coast, 
and  penetrates  far  up  many  of  our  rirers. 

We  have  before  introduced  it  to  our  read- 
erft,  (Vol.  1.  page  356^  but  only  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  explaining  a  remarkable  peculiarity 
in  the  structure  of  it*s  eye.  We  could  write 
several  pages  on  the  habits  and  haunts  of  this 
▼aluable  fish,  and  its  congeners,  several  of 
which  are  among  the  most  familiar  to  us  and 
our  readers.  The  perch  family  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  to  man,  and  most  widely  diffused 
in  all  climates  and  countries.  They  belong 
to  the  hard- boned  class  of  fishes,  (and  to 
that  division  of  it  which  have  pectoral,  or 
side-fins,  placed  exactly  over  their  re»itr«l- 
fins.  They  are  distinguished  from  other  fa- 
milies of  fishes  which  have  their  fins  thus 
placed,  by  one  or  more  spines  in  their  fins ;  a 
mark  which  the  youngest  and  most  inexpert 
fishermen  are  apt  to  be  meet  frequently  re- 
minded of,  by  the  wounds  they  are  so  well 
calculated  to  inflict  on  every  thing  which 
seizes  them.  The  Black-fish,  Green  perch. 
Roach,  Poggy,  and  Sea  Bass,  though  much 
differing  in  other  respects  from  the  Striped 
Bass,  will  all  be  iound  to  resemble  it  in  the 
position  of  the  fins,  and  in  having  spines. 
They  are  therefore  to  be  set  down  as  of  the 
same  family  ;  and  whoever  has  once  brought 
his  mind  to  make  such  observations,  and 
to  draw  lines  of  distinction  founded  upon 
them,  as  taught  by  men  of  science,  will  find 
a  new  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  When  he  proceeds  further, 
and  learns  what  important  internal  pecu- 
liarities of  structure  are  oden  indicated  by  ex- 
ternal differences,  be  will  begin  to  realize 
something  of  the  superioir  intelligence  and 
pleasure  with  which  the  scientific  man  looks 
upon  the  wonderful  and  various  machinery 
of  the  animal  creation  around  us. 

The  perches  arc  almost  universally  active 
and  powerful  fishes,  with  hard  and  flaky  flesh, 
both  palatable,  wholesome,  and  nutricious. 


Oar  Correspondenee*  • 

A  few  remarks  an  the  Rote,  hy  a  young  lady. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  known  to  most  of  your 
readers,  that  the  species  of  the  rose  amnunt 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred. 

The  species  which  is  most  familiar  to  us. 
as  the  Garden  Rose,  is  Rosa  Spinosissima, 
(meaning,  most  thorny,)  called  the  Burnet 
Rose,  which  consists  of  about  two  hundred 
double  and  single  sorts. 

Probablv  nil  will  agree  with  me  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  Moas-Rose  is  the  sweeteat 
or  all,  its  beautiful  and  delicate  tints*  so 
ingeniously  and  admirably  arranged,  as  yon 
roust  allow,  most  strikingly  relieved  by  the 
dark  and  mossy  green  which  surrounds  them. 
How  can  any  one  deny  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Being  who  examines  His  works  ' 

Burnet  saVs  it  would  be  as  foolish  to  praise 
as  to  paint  the  rose,  and,  perhaps  from  such  a 
notion,  it  might  be  that  this  flower  was  con- 
sidered as  the  symbol  of  silence  :  for  we  are 
told,  that  the  goddess  Isis,  and  her  son  Har- 
pocrates,  were  crowned  by  the  ancient  hea- 
then with  chapleu  of  roses. 

He  also  tells  us,  that  this  plant  will  not 
bear  the  smoke,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of 
their  not  flourishing  in  or  near  large  cities. — 
The  perfume  of  Attar  of  roses  is  procured 
from  the  Rosa  Centifolia,  as  well  as  rose  wa- 
ter. The  same  author  informs  us  that  6ib6. 
of  rose  leaves  will  make  a  gallon  of  rose 
water,  while  from  200  to  280Id8  weight  are 
required  to  make  one  ounce  of  the  Attar. 


Dressing  Wounds.  ^I  have  heard  a  medical 
man  complain  of  the  ignorance,  and  even  im- 
becility, which  he  meets  with  in  manv  hou- 
ses, in  which  a  female  cannot  be  found,  who 
can  or  will  dress  a  wound  or  blister ;  or  who 
knows  how  to  foment  a  limb  or  to  apply  a 
poultice :  and  that  these  and  many  other  lit- 
tle oflkes,  which  caa  with  most  propriety  be 
performed  by  a  wife  or  a  mother,  are  usually 
done  by  the  rude  and  careless  hands  of  a 
hired  attendanu  Do  you  think  that  this  kind 
of  ignorance  is  disgraceful  in  a  well-educated 
female  ? 

Until  the  moment  arrives  in  which  toch 
knowledge  is  practically  required,  it  is  quite 
too  much  undervalued;  and  oar  conviction 
of  its  importance  depends  too  much,  also, 
upon  the  urgency  of  the  case,  which  demands 
such  offices,  and  upon  the  extent  of  our  de- 
sire to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  our  rela- 
tives.— From  a  laie  English  book. 
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The  rejection  -of  arbitration^  for  the  settle* 
ment  of  tjie  Oregon  question  by  our  gov- 
ernment, has  excited  condemnation  in 
Europe,  tbe  ground  taken  being  unchristian, 
and  the  expressions  of  the  President  dis. 
respectful. 

The  slaves  of  the  Pons  and  the  Pan- 
ihea, — ^The  New  York  Colonization  So. 
ciety,  and  the  managers  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
hare  taken  measures  to  relieve  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  slaves,  who  have  been  taken 
into  Monrovia. 

The  Power  of  a  Mosquito,— The  Pitts- 
burgh Commercial  Journal  says  that  mus- 
quitoes  are  very  small  insects,  but  one  has 
been  known  to  move  a  man  weighing  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  keep  him  moving  a 
whole  night 

Oreat  Jhods  have  caused  severe  injuries 
and  losses  of  property,  and.  even  of  life,  in 
all  parts  of  the  eastern,  northern,  and  some 
of  the  Middle  States.  Among  the  places 
mentioned,  we  have  regretted  to  find  many 
in  which  we  have  friends,  subscribers,  or 
correspondenta  The  works  on  the  Erie 
Canal  have  been  injured  in  several  places ; 
Albany  has  been  flooded  more  than  in 
1822,  when  the  river  rose  higher  than  it 
had  done  before  within  the  memory  of  man ; 
and  the  papers  are  filled  with  accounts  of 
disasters  to  railroad  lines,  roads,  bridges, 
villages,  dec,  much  too  numerous  for  us  to 
r.ame. 


A  New  John  Oilpin, — ^The  Lebanon 
(Ohio)  Suir  tells  a  good  railroad  anecdote. 
The  other  day,  when  the  cars  stopped,  on 
the  way  to  Xenia,  for  a  moment,  a  country- 
man mounted  the  locomotive  to  see  what  he 
could  learn.  *<  In  the  progress  of  bis  in- 
vestigation he  took  hold  of  a  crank,  and 
giving  it  a  turn,  with  the  speed  of  the  wind, 
off  sprang  the  locomomotive,  detached  from 
the  car,  while  all  that  could  be  heard  from 
the  unlucky  wight  was — stop  her  !  stop  the 
thing!  But  regardless  of  his  cries  on  it 
went,  whizzing  and  snorting,  and  was  only 
arrested  in  its  progress,  at  thef  distance  of 
seven  miles,  by  running  off  the  track.  No 
harm  was  done — the  only  inconvenience 
being  the  necessary  labor  and  detention  of 
getting  back  the  truant  locomotive,  and  the 
awful  fright  to  its  John  Gilpin  rider. 


A  Feathered  Patroness  of  the  News- 
papers. — The  Marion  (Va.)  Pioneer  states 
that  it  has  a  subscriber,  a  lad  eleven  years 
of  age,  who  pays  his  subscription  in  eggs, 
though  having  but  one  hen. 

Vieissitudes  of  Whaling, — A  httef 
dated  Maui,  Oct.  16,  1845,  from  on  board 
the  ship  Joseph  Meigs,  states  that  while  on 
the  N.  W.  coast,  June  8,  she  had  a  boat 
stove  by  a  whale,  and  one  man,  ,J<'0eph 
Anken,  killed,  and  another,  Benjamin  Og- 
den,  badly  hurt.  The  ship  Golconda,  of 
New  Bedford,  in  May  last,  also  had  a  boat 
stove  by  a  whale,  and  two  men  killed,  named 
Charles  Robbins  and  John  Montgomery. 
Heard  that  ship  Huntress,  Shearman,  of 
New  Bedford,  put  away  from  the  ground  in 
August,  had  two  boats  stove  and  two  men 
wounded.  The  Qolconda,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  in  lat  45  N.  Ion.  177  W.,  was  board- 
ed by  a  heavy  sea,  which  swept  away  her 
two  ice  boats  and  did  considerable  other 
damage  about  the  decks. — [Bost,  Post. 

The  law,  to  punish  a  destruction  of,  or 
injury  to  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  is  ex- 
tended over  the  State.  The  penalty  is,  for 
an  injury  assessed  at  50  cts.  to  91. — 
imprisonment  for  30  days,  and  not  over  60 
days  confinement  at  any  event. 

The  law  to  encourage  agriculture  is,  that 
when  30  or  more  persons  meet,  and  elect 
officers,  and  raise  $50,  then  the  co.  Audi* 
tor  is  to  raise  an  equal  sum,  from  950  up 
to  9200,  or  not  over  half  a  cent  tax  on  each 
inhabitant  This  money  is  for  premiums 
for  improving  soils,  crops,  manures,  stock, 
implements,  6lo,  A  report  is  to  be  made 
annually  to  the  State  Society,  or  Board,  of 
whom  Senj.  Ruggles,  Esq.  and  Isaac  Nis- 
wanger,  of  Belmont,  are  members.  When 
the  Belmont  Society  got  under  way,  and  all 
sails  set,  we  shall  notice,  how  well  the  agri- 
cuhural  ship  plows  the  ocean  wilderness, 
and  surmounts  the  waves  of  weeds  and 
stubble. — Ohio  Paper, 


4- 


"  Pbter  Pauley  "  held  a  Levee  on  Sa- 
turday, at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hennen,  in 
Royal  street,  which  will  long  be  remember- 
ed by  the  host  of  children  who  were  present 
and  listened  to  his  delightful  talk.  The 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Mayor, 
Recorder,  Teachera  and  Pupils  of  the 
public  schools,  and  a  great  number  of 
our  citizens  called  on  Mr.  Groodrich  to  pay 
their  respects.  Mr.  Q.  is  about  to  return 
home.  The  blessings  of  young  and  old 
accompany  him. — N,  O.  Pie.  ^ 
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PEACE  SONG. 

The  following  Ode  was  written  by  Rev. 
Elnathah  Davis,  at  a  Peace  Convention  held 
Iq  Providence,  on  the  27lh  January,  in  the 
midst  of  the  stirring  appeals  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  audience  on  that  occasion : 
Not  with  the  flashing  steel, 
Nor  with  the  cannon's  peal» 

Or  stir  of  drum  r 
But  in  the  bonds  of  love 
Our  white  fla^  floats  above— 
Her  emblem  is  the  dove — 
'Tis  thus  we  come. 

The  laws  of  Christian  light. 
These  are  our  weapons  bright, 

Our  mighty  shield ; 
Christ  is  our  leader  high. 
And  the  broad  plains  which  lie 
Beneath  the  blessed  sky» 

Our  battle-field. 

What  is  that  great  intent. 
On  which  each  heart  is  bent, 

Our  hosts  amon^  ? 
It  is  that  hale  may  die, 
That  War's  red  curse  may  fly. 
And  War's  high  praise  for  aye. 

No  more  be  sung ! 

That  all  the  poor  may  rest. 
Beneath  their  own  vines  blest. 

In  glorious  peace ; 
That  death  and  hell  may  yield. 
And  human  hearts,  long  steeled. 
By  love's  pure  drops  unsealed, 

From  warfare  cease. 

Oh !  then,  in  God's  great  name. 
Let  each  pure  spirit  flame 

Both  bright  and  clear ; 
Stand  firmly  in  your  lot. 
Cry  ye  aloud,  doubt  not. 
Be  every  fear  forgoi — 

Christ  leads  us  here. 

So  shall  earth's  distant  lands, 
In  huppy,  holy  bands, 

One  brotherhood. 
Together  rise  and  sing, 
Gifts  to  one  altar  bring, 
And  Heaven's  Eternal  King 

Pronounce  it  good. 


THE  SBA90NS. 

The  following  beautiful  passage  is  from  a 
Poem  written  by  Georgb  Vashon,  a  colored 
young  man  of  Pitlsbur«rh.  They  exceed  any 
verses,  says  the  Newark  Advertiser,  we  have 
seen  from  a  **8kln  not  colored  like  our 
own :" — 

first,  SpBiNo  came  tripping  on  from  Southern 

bowers. 
And  strewed  her  sunny  path  with  fragrant 

flowers. 


Bade  the  still  brook  from  out  its  torpotwake. 
And  freed  from  icy  bonds,  the  captive  lake. 
Then  smiling  back  upou  the  smiling  land. 
Resigned  the  rule  to  Suhmer's  warmer  hand. 
Earth,  in  the  genial  change  rejoicing  much. 
Glowed  like  a  picture  'neeth  a  Ouido's  touch. 
And  lovelier  grew  with  each  succeeding  day. 
Till  Autumn  seized  the  sceptre  and  the  sway. 
She,  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
Tinged  with  rich  brown  each  leaflet's  bril- 
liant green. 
Cast  o'er  the  land  her  sad  yet  lovely  smile. 
Then  sank  beneath  dread  Winter's  chilling 

wile.— 
Dread  Winter,  who,  with  no  kind  feeling 

warm. 
Evoked,  in  envious  rage,  the  blightning  storm ; 
And  conscious,  that  no  s\(i  she  could  bestow, 
To  equal  Summer's,  spring's,  or  Autumn's 

glow, 
Blew,  spitefully,  her  freezing  breath  on  all. 
And  strove  to  crush  earth  'neath  ber  snowy 
pall. 

To  Our  Subscribers. — Those  who  wish 
to  receive  ^e  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  for  it,  are  requested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  through  the  Post-master,  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  their  names, 
are  requested  to  return  the  last  number  re- 
ceived, with  the  name  and  address.  It  will 
be  stopped  forthwith. 

To  ALL  OUR  StTBSCRiBBRS. — If  each  will 
procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering an  important  service  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed  for  extensive  and  lasting 
benefit. 
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:THE  AMERICAN  FENNT  MAGAZINE 

AND    FAMILT    NCWSFATBR, 

With  numerous  Engravings. 
Edited  by  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr. 

Is  publiabed  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  Toik 
Express,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  S  ceola  a  naniber,  (16 
pag^s  large  octavo,)  or,  to  subscriben  reoeiving  it  by 
mail,  and  paying  in  advance,  ^1  a  year. 

6  sets  for  $5. 

Back  numbers  can  be  supplied. 

PoflUnaaters  are  authorised  to  remit  money. 

Enclose  a  One  Dollar  BiP,  wltboot  paynnent  of  pos* 
tage,  and  the  work  will  be  sent  for  the  year. 

<*  The  information  vootained  in  this  work  is  woifh 
more  thanailver."— iV.  Y.  Obtmvat, 

**  It  should  be  in  every  family  in  the  oountiy.''^' 
N,  Y.  noptitt.  Recorder. 

The  New  York  Methodist  Advocate  apeaka  of  it  id 
Btmilar  terms.    Also  many  other  papcra. 

Editors  of  newspapers  publishing  this  ad- 
vertisement foi  3  months,  will  be  furnished 
with  the  work  for  one  year. 
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A    SCOTCH    LAKE. 


The  Highlands  of  Scotland  invite  out 
attentioD,  by  the  rude  boldaesB  of  their 
mountaias,  the  dark  vallies  and  ravines 
which  serve  as  roads  "between  ttiem,  and 
the  placid  little  lakes  which  ihey  enclose- 
But  the  country  has  borrowed  its  chief  in- 
terett  from  the  events  and  personages  of 
history,  and  the  writings  which  have  trans- 
mitted them  to  posterity. 

The  scenery,  when  viewed  without  its 
associations,  is  generally  deslituto  of  the 
two  other  features  which  are  commonly  to 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  its  interest :  vege- 
tation and  io  habitants. 

The  hills  are  wholly  destitute  of  trees, 
and  the  surface  \3  overspread  with  a  ibin 
coal  of  heatb,  which  gives  a  most  unvary- 
ing and  melancholy  aspect  to  the  scene, 
which  ever  way  we  turn.     The  population 


is  very  small,  scattered,  and  Joommonly 
hidden  from  view,  amidst  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains,  while  auch  traces  of.  in- 
habitants  as  are  discovered,  present  a  de- 
pressing picture  of  poverty  and  degradation. 

Many  poets  and  writers  of  fictions  have 
labored  hard  to  paint  in  interesting  colors, 
the  character  of  the  Highlanders:  but  an 
attentive  reader,  on  cool  reflecticHi,  may 
easily-aee  through  the  thin  veil  of  romti 
which  ia  oilen  hung  over  ignoranoe,  super-  < 
siition,  pride  and   misery.     They  are  still 
poor  victims  of  Rome,  who  have  been,  to   . 
the  present   day,  shut   up  from  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  light,  and  the  physical   \ 
blessings,  which  the  Reformation  introduced '  | 
into  other  parts  of  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  hiatoiioal  interest  of  Seotttah  history. 
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18  chiefly  connected  with  that  period :  for 
then  first  began  a  contest  between  real 
freedom  and  that  power  which  ever  was,  and 
still  is,  her  deadliest  foe. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  says,  in  the  in- 
trodactioa  to  his  <'  Minstrels  of  the  Scottish 

«  

Border :" — '<  We  have  no  occasion  to  trace 
the  state  of  the  borders,  during  the  long 
and  obscure  period  of  Scottish  history, 
which  preceded  the  accession  of  the  Stuart 
fiunily."  He  remarks,  that  the  earliest 
ballads  are  hardly  coeval  with  James  V. 
The  only  hints  handed  down  of  the  nature 
of  the  warfare  waged  on  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der, between  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  are  to 
be  sought  in  the  Welsh  bards ;  and  they 
lead  us  only  to  the  sad  conclusion,  that  the 
words  of  Tacitus  give  it  a  just  description  : 

"  Ubi  solitudinem  faciufU,  pacem  appellant.^* 

LWhere  they  create  a  desert,  they  call  it 
making  peace.] 

Thus  briefly  does  even  Scott  himself  pass 
over  many  centuries,  for  the  absolute  dearth 
of  materials.  He  adds,  however,  several 
pages,  on  the  events  of  modem  times,  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  the  people, 
which  are  worthy  of  perusal,  and  are 
founded  on  well  established  history.  The 
genuine  taste  for  simple,  natural  poetry  and 
sweet  music,  in  which,  in  our  opinion, 
the  southern  Scots,  have  excelled  all  other 
people,  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Lesley,  in 
speaking  of  the  March  men : 

*^  Placent  admodum  sibi  sua  muslca,  et 
rhythmicis  suis  cantionibus,  quas  de  ma- 
jorum  suorum  gestis,  aut  ing^niosis  predan- 
di,  precandive,  stratematibus  ipsi  confln- 
gunt." 

A  strain  of  music,  well  adapted  to  our 
taste,  and  combined  with  poetry,  a  cor. 
responding  character,  may  n^ake  strong  and 
enduring  impressions;  and  whatever  na- 
tural scene  beoomes  associated  with  it  in 
the  mind,  partakes  of  a  deep  and  permanent 
interest  All  persons  have  not  the  same 
taste.  Education  has  its  influence.  But 
many  admire  the  simplicity,  sweetness,  de- 
licacy, and  high  native  refinement  of  Scotch 
poetry,  and  take  a  real,  though  it  may 
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sometimes  be  an  indefinable  pleasure  in 
visiting  the  scenes  of  the  barren  but  pic- 
turesque country  to  which  they  belong. 
Solitude  has  less  to  repel  us,  where  the 
memory  and  the  imagination  find  such  ac- 
tive and  agreeable  occupation.  The  district 
of  Scottish  song  is  strictly  a  very  limited 
portion  of  Scotland,  lying  near  the  Bor- 
der:  but  scenes  beyond  have  sometimes 
been  entered  by  the  poets ;  and  Scott  has 
given  us  some  brief,  but  beautiful  descrip. 
tions  of  some  of  the  lakes,  which  lie  north 
of  that  region.  The  wonder  is,  that  he  has 
done  no  more.  He  had  a  strange  and 
lamentable  reverence  for  superstitions. 
Among  the  notes  of  his  <<  Complete  Po- 
etical Works,*''  with  a  mass  of  matter  re- 
lating  to  a  thousand  childish  traditions, 
fables,  dsc,  will  be  found  a  variety  of  im- 
portant imformation :  but  the  reader  should 
be  accustomed  to  separate  wheat  from  chaff, 
and  pass  over  three  quarters  of  the  para- 
graphs before  him. 

Pennant's  Tours  in  Scotland,  althou^rh 
not  of  the  most  recent  dates,  abound  in  de- 
scriptions of  scenery,  as  well  as  historical, 
and  other  valuable  matter.  They  are  con- 
tained in  the  third  volume  of  Pinkerton's 
Voyages,  republished  in  this  country,  in 
quarto,  which  we  have  before  recommended 
for  family  libraries.  We  copy  from  him 
the  following  characteristic  descriptions  of 
the  Lakes. 

»*It  is  an  idle  observation,  that  seeing 
one  is  seeing  all  of  their  superb  waters : 
for  almost  every  one  I  visited  has  its  proper 
features.  Loch  Leven  is  a  broad  expanse, 
with  isles  and  cultivated  shores.  Loch 
Tay  makes  three  bold  windings,  has  steep 
but  sloping  shores,  cultivated  in  many  parts, 
and  bounded  by  vast  hills. 

Loch  Rannock  is  broad  and  straight, 
has  more  wildness  about  it,  with  a  large, 
natural  pine-wood  on  its  southern  banks. 

Loch  Tumel  is  narrow,  confined  by  the 
sloping  sides  of  steep  hills,  and  has  on  its 
western  limits  a  flat,  rich,  wooded  country, 
watered  by  a  most  serpentine  stream. 

The  Loch  of  Spinie  is  almost  on  a  flat, 
and  its  sides  mucli  indented 


> 
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Loch  Moy  is  small,  and  has  soft  features 
on  its  banks,  amidst  rude  environs. 

Loch  Ness  is  straight  and  narrow:  its 
shores  abound  with  a  wild  magnificence, 
lofty,  precipitous  and  wooded,  and  has  all 
the  greatness  of  an  Alpme  lake 

Loch  Oich  has  lofty  mountains  at  a  small 
distance  from  its  borders:  the  shores  in- 
dented, and  the  water  decorated  with  isles. 

Loch  Loch  wants  the  isles;  its  shores 
slope,  and  several  straits  terminate  on  its 
banks. 

Loch  Awe  is  long  and  waving ;  its  little 
isles  tufted  with  trees,  and  just  appearing 
above  the  water,  its  two  great  sources  of 
water  at  the  extremities,  and  its  singular 
lateral  discharge  near  one  of  them,  suffi- 
ciently  mark  this  great  lake. 

Loch  Lomond,  the  last,  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  thQ^Caledonian  lakes.  The  first  view 
of  it  from  Tarbat  presents  an  extensive  ser- 
pentine winding  amidst  lofty  hills  ;  on  the  . 
north,  barren,  black  and  rocky  hills,  dark- 
en with  their  shade  that  contracted  part  of 
the  water.  On  the  west,  the  moimtains  are 
clothed,  near  the  bottoms,  with  woods  of 
oak,  quite  to  the  water's  edge ;  their  sum- 
mits lofty  naked  and  craggy.  On  the  east 
the  mountains  are  equally  high,  but  their 
tops  form  a  more  even  ridge,  parallel  to  the 
lake,  except  where  Ben  Lomond,  like  Sau 
amidst  his  companions,  overtops  the  rest. 

LOCH  KATRINE. 

BT  SCOTT. 

*  Onward,  amid  the  copse,  'gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep, 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim 
As  served  the  wild  duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veering, 
But  broader  when  again  appearing, 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 
Cold  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  trace ; 
And  farther  as  the  hunter  strayM, 
Still  broader  sweeps  the  channel  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood, 
Emeiginpr  from  the  tangled  wood : 
But,  wave-encircled,  seem'd  to  float, 
Like  castle,  ffirded  with  its  moat ; 
>  'Yet  broader  floods,  extending  still, 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill, 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  islet  in  an  inuind  sea. 


One  bnmish'd  sheet  of  living  gold. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him,  roll'd : 
In  all  her  length,  far- winding  lay. 
With  promontory,  creek  ana  bay, 
And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright, 
Flpated  amid  the  livelier  light. 
And  mountains,  that  like  grants  stand, 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 
High  on  the  south  huge  Benvenue 
Down  on  the  lake,  in  masses,  threw 
Crags,  knolls  and  mounds,  conftis'dly  hurlM, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world. 
A  wildering  forest  feathered  o'er 
His  ruined  sides  and  summit  hoar. 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare." 
{Lady  of  the  Lake.    Canto  L   Stanza  V^) 

The  following  remarks  we  find  m  a  note  on 
the  same  page. 

"  The  clans  who  inhabited  the  romantic 
regions  of  Loch  Katrine  were,  even  until  a 
late  period,  much  addicted  to  predatory  ex- 
cursions   upon    their    Lowland    neighbors. 
Graham  says,  (in  his  Sketches  of  scenery  in 
Perthshire,)  '  In  former  times  those  parts  of 
the  district  which  are  situated  beyond  the^ 
Grampian  range,  were  rendered  almost  inac- 
cessible by  strong  barriers  of  rocks,  and  moun- 
tains, and  lakes.    It  was ^ a  border  country; 
and,  though  on  the  very  verge  of  the  low 
country,  it  was   almost  totally  sequestered 
from  the  world,  and,  as  it  were,  insulated 
with  respect  to  society.    It  is  well  known, 
^that  in  the   Highlands,  it   was,  in  former 
it  times,  accounted  not  oidy  lawful,  but  honor- 
able,  among  hostile  tribes,  to  commit  depreda- 
tions on  one  another ;  and  these  habits  of  the 
age  were  perhaps  strengthened  in  this  district, 
by  the  circumstances  which  have  been  men- 
tioned.   It  bordered  on  a  country,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  while  they  were  richer,  were 
less  warlike  than  they,  and  widely  different 
by  language  and  manners.'* 


I 
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**  And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won. 
Where,  gleaming  with  the  setting  8un,i 


Fermon^— This  state  was  settled  in  1763, 
by  English,  chiefly  from  Connecticut,  under 
mnts  from  .New-Hampshire;  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1791 :  capital,  Montpelier*  One 
year's  residence  gives  the  right  to  vote  to  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  will  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance.  Area,  10,205  square  miles. 
Population  m  1840,  291,948. 

Maryland,— Thin  state  was  settled  m  1624, 
by  English :  acceeded  to  the  Union  in  April, 
1788;  capital,  Annapolis.  One  year *s  resi- 
dence in  the  State  *and  six  months  in  the 
country,  ^ves  the  right  to  vote  to  every  white 
male  citizen.  Area,  10,829^  square  miles 
PopulaUon  in  1840,  469,232. 
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A  HBW-BWGI^HD  VIIiliAGJB. 

CoxnofusD  r&oK  Vol.  II.>  fagb  83. 


Toton  meetings^how  conduaed.'-Their^  e/- 
fict  on  the  conduion  and  character  of  the 
peopbf 
*  The  followiDf  remarks  on  the  Town-Meet- 
ings of  GooBecticat  we  copy  from  President 
Bwight'e  Travels,  (VoL  L,  chap.  21.)  The 
work  was  addressed  to  an  English  gentleman, 
and  designed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  correct 
foreign  misrepresentations  and  misconcep- 
tions of  the  coDdiiion  and  eharaet  w  of  our  coon- 
tiy :  tmt  It  will  ha  tnterestiag  to  «iany  of  our 
readers,  and  profitable  to  some,  to  read  a  brief, 
clear  and  practical  view  of  the  government, 
as  it  is  arranged  and  planned  on,  not  only  in 
Connecticut,  but  in  New  Sngland  generally, 
and  with  some  variations,  in  many  other 
parts  of  our  country.  The  outline  of  the 
plan  here  given,  with  the  reflections  made  on 
its  )principles  and  tendencies,  may  have  a 
salutary  eifect  on  those  who  may  be  led  by 
them  to  reflect  upon  the  character  oT  their 
ancestors. 

Xn  mv  last  letter  I  gave  you  a  summary 
view  or  the  Towns,  and  Counties,  in  this 
8tate;  frotti  which  vou  will  perceive  that 
they  are  boili  Bepnlwea,  subordinate  to  the 
State;  and  that  each  town  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, subordinate  to  the  County,  in  which 
it  exists,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to 
make  any  particular  observations  conceming 
the  CountMB.  The  towns,  you  will  perceive, 
have  many  peculiar  interests  of  great  impor- 
tance ;  are  required  to  perform  many  impor- 
tant duties ;  are  invested  with  manv  valuable 
powers,  rights  and  privities ;  and  are  pro- 
teeted  from  nyustioe,  and  imposition,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  righu  and  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  duties. 

The  Legislature  of  each  town,  is,  like  tliat 
composed  of  the  tnhatntants  of  the  coun- 
ties ;  a  majority  of  whom  decides  every 
question.  The  proceedings  of  the  Legisla- 
ture are  all  controlled  by  exact  rules ;  and 
MX9  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  officers. 
The  confusion,  incident  to  popular  meetings, 
and  soolien  disgraceful  to  those  of  Athens 
and  Eome«  is  effectually  prevented. 

To  this  state  of  things  many  causeji  contri- 
bute. The  towns  are  all  of  a  moderate  size, 
and  population.  The  numbers,  assembled  at 
any  town  meeting,  must,  therefore,  be  always 
moderate.  Of  course,  the  noisy,  tumultuous 
proceedings  and  rash  measures,  so  generally 
found  in  great  assemblies  of  men,  are  here 
unknown.  The  regulations,  also,  are  marked 
with  the  strictest  propriety.  No  person 
speaks  without  leave.  The  person  who  rises 
first,  speaks  first ;  and  no  person  interrupts 
him.    The  votes,  and  all  the  other  proceed- 


ings, are  conducted  with  a  very  honorable 
decorum.  The  most  powerful  cause,  perhani, 
of  all  this  propriety  is  to  be  found  in  the 
education,  and  habits  of  the  people ;  imder 
the  influence  of  which  every  person,  after  the 
meeting  is  adjourned,  usually  retires  to  his 
house ;  and  riot,  noise  and  indecency,  so  com- 
mon on  similar  occasions  in  other  countries, 
are  here  unknown. 

All  the  proceedings  of  these  Assemblies 
are,  also,  matters  otrecord ;  and  can  be  re- 
examined, complained  of  and  rectified,  at  any 
subsequent  period. 

Their  measures  only  affect  their  own  con* 
cems.  They  will  not  injure  themselves: 
they  cannot  mjure  others.  No  clashing  can 
exist  between  the  towns  themselves ;  nor  be- 
tween any  town  and  the  public:  for  their 
proceedings  are  valid,  only  by  law;  and, 
whenever  they  contravene  it,  they  are  noth- 
ing. 

By  these  local  Legislatures  a  multitude  of 
important  concerns  are  managed,  too  numer- 
ous, and  unwieldy,  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
Legislature  ot  the  State;  and  far  Better 
known  by  those,  who  actually  superintend 
them,  than  by  any  other  persons.  They  have 
a  deep  interest  in  these  concerns ;  and  there- 
fore will  not  neglect  them ;  understand  them 
perfectly,  and  will  therefore  regulate  them 
wisely;  are  always  present,  and  therefore 
can  meet  and  act,  on  every  emergency. 

In  these  little  schools  men  commence  their 
apprenticeship  to  public  life ;  and  learn  to  do 
public  business.  Here  the  yoiug  speaker 
makes  his  first  essays :  and  here  his  talents 
are  displayed,  marked  and  acknowledged. — 
The  aged  and  discreet,  here  see  with  plea- 
sure the  promise  of  usefulness  in  the  young ; 
and  foil  not  to  reward  with  honorable  testi- 
monials every  valuable  efibrt  of  the  risine 
generation.  The  questions  sgitated,  though 
affecting  only  local  concerns,  and  a  moderate 
number  of  people  are  still  interesting,  and 
often  deeply.  At  times  they  fumisn  full 
scope  for  the  genius,  understandmg  and  elo- 
quence of  sny  man  ;  are  ably  discussed,  and 
command  profound  attention.  The  sober, 
busy  citizens  of  Connecticut  are,  however, 
very  little  inclined  to  commend,  or  even  listen 
to  the  eloquence,  which  is  intended  merely 
for  show.  He,  who  would  be  heard  with 
approbation,  or  mentioned  with  praise  must 
speak,  only  because  there  is  occasion  to  speak ; 
must  speak  with  modesty,  with  brevity,  to 
forwarder  Improve  the  measures  proposed, 
or  those  which  he  substitutes;  and  not  to 
show  that  he  can  speak,  however  inge- 
niously. 

The  Select-men,  the  proper  town  Executive, 
are  intrusted  with  powers,  which  at  first 
sight  may  seem  enormous.  They,  are  un- 
doubtedly ffreat:  and  the  tnut,  (the  aphere 
of  action  being  considered,)  is  high ;  of 
course,  it  ought  always  to  be,  and  usually  is, 
committed  to  respectable  citizens.  But  ex- 
perience has  abundantly  proved,  that  these 
powers  are  intrusted  witn  perfect  safety,  and 
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iacalculaUe  advantage  to  the  Publie.  Aa  in- 
stance* in  which  they  have  been  abused, 
has  hardly  been  i^nown,  since  the  settlement 
of  the  State.  Numerous  and  troublesomet  as 
their  seiriees  are ;  these  officcfrs  have  in  very 
few  towns  erer  received  any  compensation, 
beside  the  consciousness  of  havmg  been 
useful,  and  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  citi- 
asens. 

I  hare  remarked  above,  that  men  learn  to 
do  public  business  by  being  conversant  with 
the  affairs  of  Towns.  You  will  remember, 
that  every  town  annually  elects  a  considera- 
ble nnmlier  of  officers.  Even  the  humblest 
of  thene  offices  furnishes  opportunities  for  in- 
formation, and  exercise  for  sagacity;  and, 
collectively,  they  are  suited  to  every  age  and 
capacity  of  man.  Virtues  are  here  tri^,  and 
talents  occupied,  in  a  manner,  safe  alike  to 
the  employer  and  the  agent.  On  the  one 
hand  the  capacity  for  business  is  enlarged ; 
and  on  the  other  the  best  proof  is  given, 
which  can  be  given,  of  the  proper  preparato- 
ry quali6catlons  for  business  of  a  superior  and 
more  extensive  nature.  In  the  doset  no  man 
ever  becomes  acquainted  with  either  the  con- 
cerns, or  the  character  of  men ;  or  with  the 
manner  in  which  busmess  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted. The  ffeneral  principles  of  political 
seSenee  a  schdar  may  understand,  equally 
with  those  of  other  scienees*  But  of  business, 
which  is  necessarily  done  in  detail,  if  done 
to  any  purpose,  the  mere  scholar  literally 
knows  nothing.  He  mav  be  able  to  write  a 
good  political  book :  but  he  cannot  do  politi- 
cal business,  because  he  has  never  done  it. — 
A  plain  man,  educated  in  the  business  town, 
will  easily  show  him,  that  in  knowledge  of 
this  kind  he  is  an  infant;  and  thatt  what- 
ever may  be  his  genius  or  bis  acquisitions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  business  done  here, 
is  so  various,  so  similar  in  many  respects  to 
that  of  a  Legislature,  and  so  connected  with 
the  public  pdice ;  it  returns  so  oAen,  occupies 
so  many  hands,  and  involves  so  many  public 
offices;  that  the  inhabitants  become  not  a 
little  versed  in  public  affairs.  Hence  they 
are  peculiarly  qualified  to  judge  of  their  na- 
ture. A  Republican  Government  is  founded 
on  general  opinion.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  importance,  that  this  opinion  should 
be  correct  No  method,  hitherto  adopted  bv 
mankind*  has  been  equally  successful  witn 
this,  in  forming  that  opinion,  and  in  6tiing 
men  to  judge  well  concerning  governmental 
measures.  A  large  proportion  of  the  citizens 
of  this  State,  have  actually  sustained  one 

Eublic  office;  and  multitudes,  several:  and 
ave  of  course  been  personally  concerned  in 
transacting  public  business.  Hence  they  have 
already  known  by  experience,  the  difficulties 
incident  to  public  concerns ;  and  are,  in  a  de- 
gree superior  to  what  is  usually  found  else- 
where, prepared  to  form  judicious  opinions 
concerning  the  measures  of  the  Legislature. 
I  have  heard  laws  discussed  by  plain  men 
with  more  good  sense,  than  any  mere  scholar 
coold  have  displayed  on  the  same  subjects. — 


By  these  men  they  were  canvassed  as  to 
their  operation  on  the  actual  interests  c^ 
themselves  and  others.  By  a  scholar  they 
would  have  been  examined  as  to  their  ac- 
cordance with  preconceived  general  principles. 
The  former  were  certain  means  of  determin- 
ing on  the  merits  of  a  law ;  the  tatter,  only 
probable,  and  very  imperfect. 

Fxom  these  facts  it  arises  in  no  small  mea- 
sure, that  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  have 
ever  exhibited  a  peculiar  skill  and  fiscretion, 
in  both  judging  and  acting,  concerning  public 
affairs.  Every  man,  who  arrives  at  the  high- 
er offices  of  the  magistracy,  serves,  almost  of 
course,  an  apprenticeship  in  the  concerns  of 
the  town.  Here  his  character  is  tried.  If 
he  acauires  the  general  approbation ;  he  is 
elected  to  the  Legislature.  There  he  under- 
goes a  new  triu ;  and,  if  sufficiently  ap- 
proved, is,  in  the  end,  chosen  by  the  Free- 
men at  large  into  the  Council.  In  this  body, 
if  his  conduct  is  not  materially  altered,  he  is 
regularly  placed  by  the  same  suffrage,  until 
he  declines  an  election ;  becomes  disqualified 
by  age,  or  dies.  It  may,  I  believe,  be  truly 
said,  ttiat  under  no  Government  are  the  in- 
cumbents of  the  higher  offices  equally  secure 
of  their  places,  as  under  that  of  Connecticut ; 
notwithstanding^  they  are  all  annually*  elected 
by  the  voice  of^the  rreemen.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century  three  Governors  only  vacated 
the  chair  1^  a  deficiency  of  ssffrages  in  their 
favor. 

In  several  instances,^  powerful  aitacks 
have  been  made  on  men  ift  nigh  office,  either 
by  rivals,  or  by  enemies.  Almost  every  such 
attack,  however,  has  been  fruitless.  So  £ax 
as  my  information  extends,  such  attacks  have 
secured  to  the  objects  of  them,' all  their  for- 
mer friends  ;  and  gained  them  many  more : 
and,  instead  of  diminishing  their  reputation 
and  influence,  have  increased  both,  bevoad 
what  they  could  otherwise  have  acquired. 

Nor  is  this  system  of  small  efficacy  on  pnl^ 
lie  happiness,  as  it  furnishes  the  means  of 
gratifying  ambition.  The  offices  are  numer- 
ous. To  the  least  of  them  some  distinction 
is  attached.  When  they  are  faithfully  and 
prudently  executed ;  some  degree  of  esteem, 
the  controlling  object  of  most  numan  labois, 
is  regularlv  obtained.  Men,  accustomed  to 
move  in  a  higher  sphere,  will  naturally  smile 
at  these  remarks.  But  they  smile  without  a 
warrant.  The  wish  in  a  humble  man  for  a 
humble  office,  is  just  as  rational  as  that, 
which  prompts  them  to  aim  at  the  hi^h  em- 
ployments of  State.  In  the  same  circum- 
stances they  themselves  would  covet  the 
same  office.  It  is,  however,  snfficient  for  my 
purpose,  that  the  facts  are  such  as  I  have 
suited.  These  offices  are  actually  coveted ; 
and  those  who  obtain  them  are  actually  gra- 
tified. No  easier,  no  more  effectual  mode 
has  ever  been  adopted  in  a  free  State,  fog 
quieting  in  so  many  minds,  a  paision,  which, 
to  sav  the  least,  might  otherwise  seriously 
intrude  upon  the  order  and  peace  of  the  com- 
munity. 


* 
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POBEIQN  TRAVELS. 


A  VISIT  TO  EGYPT. 


A   JESUIT    IN   AFRICA. 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  an  Italian 
Naval  Officer, 


.    Commmucated  for  the  Amez.  Penny  MagBzine. 

BY  O.  F.  6BGCHI  DE  CA8ALL 

The  war  of  Soria  was  ended ;  and  the 
treaty  concluded  between  the  Ottoman  Porte 
and  Mehemet    AH,  seemed  likely  to  brine 
about  a  peace.    I  trod  the  soil  of  Egypt ;  and 
my  ardent  wishes,  existing  for  many  years, 
were  now  gratified.    That  country,  for  ages 
80   ^eat   and  celebrated,  has  now  only  a 
palsied  arm,  and  ejres  to  weep  over  its  own 
misfortunes.    In  vain  I  sought  for  any  ves- 
tiges of  once  great  and  magnificent  ancient 
Aiezandria.    With  the  exception  of  a  few 
monuments  and  palaces,  there  is  not  a  single 
trace  to  be  found  of  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
or  of  the  baths  of  Cleopatra,  or  of  the  royal 
splendor  of  Alexander.    All  has  perished,  all 
Bleeps  in  the  silence  of  ruin ;  and  every  thing 
that  remained  of  antiquity  was  destroyed  by 
vandal  Mahomedism.    The  very  nature  of  the 
soil  has  changed  its  appearance.    The  banks 
of  the  Nile  present  the  beautiful  erottos  and 
delightAil  recesses  of  the  times  of  Sesostris ; 
but  are  not  inhabited  as  then  by  a  cheerful, 
hospitable,  and  industrious  population,  but 
are  visited  by  vessels  of  different  nations, 
moving  up  and  down  the  stream.    The  shore 
is  occupied  by  some  thousands  of  laborers, 
who  work  without  rest  tinder  the  blows  of 
soldiers.    A  few  Eange,  (light  boats  moved 
by  oars  and  sails,)  serve  for  carriages.    The 
barks  of  the  Delta,  (generally  larger  than 
those  of  the  Adriatic,)   for   passengers,  ply 
from  Rosetta  to  Cairo,  with  a  crew  of  from 
three  to  thirty  men.    When  the  wind  is  con- 
trary and  one  is  going  up  the  Nile,  the  boat- 
men land,  and,  with  a  rope  round  their  necks, 
drag  the  Range  slowly  against  the  stream, 
often  without  rest  or  even  food  from  morning 
till  towards  evening,  when  ^they  stop  to  take 
some  beans  and  doura  bread.    They  then  re- 
sume their  cord  for  the  whole  night;  and 
thus  they  continue  their  labors  for  a  fbrtnight. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  vigor  and  the 
complexion  of  the  Arab  race;  and  at  the 
same  time  at  their  patience  and  kindness  ot 
disposition.  It  is  necessary  to  imagine  ail  the 
power  of  nabit  and  religious  belief,  to  under- 
stand how  so  energetic  a  people  can  submit  to 
be  driven  by  the  blows  of  a  weak  and  corrupt 
aristociacy,  and  so  willingly  endure  misery]: 
for  nothing  can  equal  the  wretchedness  of  the 
Fellahs.  Our  poorest  inhabitants  of  the 
cabins  in  the  Alps,  behold  magnificent 
cities  in  view  of  their  villages,  but  here  the 
elevations  of  ground  open  upon  a  wide  waste, 
that  seems  never  designed  as  a  refuge  for 
men.  On  approaching  them,  what  a  specta- 
cle of  misery  and   wretchedness    presents 


itself  to  the  traveller !  The  blind,  idiots  and 
leprous  men,  women  and  children,  all  lying 
on  the  ground,  or  upon  a  little  old  straw 
which  serves  them  for  a  bed. 

Nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  Bakshees,  Bak- 
shees !  The  cry  for  money  is  general,  and 
everywhere  greets  the  traveller  on  his  arrival, 
and  at  his  departare.  Where  are  the  numer- 
ous cities  of  antiquity?  Ah,  ancient  Egypt ! 
Mother  of  the  world !  as  thy  children  call 
thee,  in  their  beautiful  and  pompous  language, 
thou  who  hast  given  all  things  to  mankind  : 
laws,  arts,  sciences,  industry,  why  hast  thou 
kept  nothing  for  thyself?  The  miscalled 
Pompey's  Pillar  is  the  only  monument  which 
has  resisted  the  assaults  of  time  and  disaster. 
Mohamed  Ali  has  built  arsensals,  opened 
canals,  and  built  granaries,  but  has  done  no- 
thing to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
miserable  people. 

*'  Cmdelitas  unicum  fundamentum  imperii 
Turcici:' 

The  French  Quarter  is  the  best  part  of 
Alexandria.  The  Frank  Square  offers  a  most 
beautiful  appearance,  bemg  quite  surrounded 
with  palaces  built  in  handsome  modem  style, 
where  the  foreign  Consuls  reside,  like  petty 
sovereigns,  in  the  expensive  and  commodious 
manner  of  Europe.  Pfot  far  off  is  the  mon- 
astery recently  onilt,  inhabited  by  monks  of 
ail  kinds  and  colors,  some  waiting  to  be  sent 
into  the  interior  of  Asia,  others  to  remain 
here  or  to  go  to  Europe.  Here  the  Reverend 
fathers  enjoy  the  business  of  doing  nothing — 
U  dolce  far  niente.  Not  being  bound  to  "  di- 
vine self-tortures,**  not  subject  to  strict  obser- 
vances, they  indulge  in  what  is  strongly  pro- 
hibited by  their  canons  and  vows.  The  Jesu- 
its do  not  fail  to  hold  their  place  among  the 
rest. 

While  I  was  one  day  on  a  visit  to  the  con- 
vent, I  met,  amon^  the  monks  a  friend  of  my 
childhood,  a  Jesuit  in  profession  and  dress, 
but  not  in  heart.  Father  Penna  had  left  Italy 
four  years  before ;  and  not  beine  able  to  pretend 
that  black  is  white,  and  white  black,  had 
been  sent  to  this  convent  as  a  punishment 

"  I  left  Italy,"  said  he,  "  in  183—,  at  the 
express  command  of  the  General  in  Rome, 
and  went  to  Persia,  without  being  allowed 
time  to  see,  or  to  write  to  my  father,  or  my 
mother.  A  Jeeuit  has  neither  country  nor 
family.  Not  being  skilled  in  the  intrigues  or 
the  mysterious  impostures  which  my  order 
practice  in  Euro[>e,  I  was  sent  into  the  heart 
of  Asia,  to  excite  the  people  against  the 
Anierican  Missionaries.  But  it  was  not  my 
desire  to  go  from  the  altar  to  battle,-  nor  to 
change  the  cross  for  the  sword,  or  the  gospel 
for  falsehood ;  and,  because  I  regarded  those 
holy  men  with  too  much  respect  and  venera- 
tion, I  attempted  nothing  against  them, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  drawing  down  upon 
me  the  anger  and  vengeance  of  our  company. 
How  many  umes  did  those  excellent  minis- 
ters put  forth  their  exertions,'and,  when  the 
fruits  began  to  appear,  all  was  overthrown, 
and  rheir  evangelical  labors  defeated  by  the 
emissaries  of  Rome. 
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^  Rome,  my  friend,"  added  the  speaker, 
'^  is  a  great  machine,  the  master  key  of 
which  is  the  Jesuits.  If  they  fall,  you  will 
see  the  Papacy  crumble  into  ruins.  There  is 
a  dose  connection  between  them  and  the  Ca« 
tholic  priests.  Though  the  Jesuits  have  a 
more  Mvanced  post,  the  priests  all  take  the 
same  oaths  by  which  they  are  bound.  Ca- 
tholicism is  one :  its  doctrine  is  one,  its  ob- 
ject is  one.  The  Jesuits  are  its  militia ;  and, 
when  Rome  thinks  herself  in  danger,  she 
calls  her  enemies  her  friends. 

**  Here  we  govern  *  in  partibus.*  We  have 
obtained  the  supremacy  of  this  establishment, 
which  was  formed  by  the  Franciscans. — 
Everything  must  be  subject  to  our  societv, 
yet  men  believe  them  to  be  passive ;  whole 
nations  are  subject  to  their  absolute  will,  and 
the  governments  serve  them,  'by  defending 
them  or  attacking  others." 

As  I  passed  along  with  Father  Penna,  I 
entered  another  ball,  where  I  found  another 
Jesuit,  who,  he  told  me,  was  Superior  of  the 
order*  To  draw  his  portrait,  one  must  paint 
a  man  with  the  countenance  of  a  hypocrite, 
ambitious,  restless  and  of  base  appearance, 
readiii^  and  ezaoiining  letters  and  newspa- 
pers from  different  countries.  Two  young 
monks  were  waiting  on  him.  The  grand  Je- 
suit placed  a  map  near  him,  measured  seve^ 
ral  distances  upon  it ;  then*  examining  several 
maps,  seemed  to  refer  to  some  names  of  pla- 
ces, &c,  in  a  voluminous  geocraphv.  ^er 
this  he  turned  to  a  globe,  ne   placed  the 

Eoints  of  his  compasses  upon  it,  and  said  to 
imself  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  marked  several 
different  countries: — **This  was  ours;  this 
would  have  been,  but  -^;  this  is  ours,  and 
that  will  be !" 

Interrupted  hj  my  approach,  he  turned  and 
made  me  a  Jesuit  ix>w ;  that  is,  with  his  eyes 
turned  towards  the  floor,  but  so  as  to  observe 
me,  with  an  expression  of  disdain  upon  his 
lips.  He  then  extended  to  me  his  hand ;  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
in  the  grasp  of  a  hungry  tiger. 

'<  Si^or,"  said  he,  "  It  might  have  seemed 
impossible  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  could 
have  laid  its  foundations  in  sOch  distant 
countries !"  '*  Certainly,"  replied  I ;  '*  and 
as  Montesquieu  says:  'If  tne  Jesuits  had 
not  come  before,  Luther  and  Calvin  would 
have  been  masters  of  the  world*'  **  Look, 
sir  ;"  said  he,  '*  from  this  chamber  I  govern 
not  only  Paris,  but  China ;  not  only  China, 
but  heretical  America,  and  all  the  world ;  and 
yet  nobody  knows  how  it  is  done." 

This  Jesuit  was  a  Provincial  of  the  order, 
a  Pole  by  origin,  but  not  in  heart.  I  met  him 
aaain  in  1842,  in  the  island  of  Malta ;  where, 
after  having  excited  a  ferment,  and  drawn 
together  many  followers,  he  formed  a  plan 
for  introdiicing  his  order,  even  at  the  price 
of  blood.  The  English  government,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  revoTntioo  in  the  island,  the 
sacnfice  of  victims,  and  man^  consequent 
evils,  sent  him  away  by  night  in  a  steamer, 
which  landed  him  on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 


The  ^od  Father  Penna  was  despatched 
back  again  to  Persia ;  but,  during  four  months 
which  1  spent  in  different  parts  of  the  East,  I 
never  again  met  with  him,  or  obtained  any 
information  concerning  him.  Oh  traveller! 
whoever  you  may  be,  who  passes  throtigh 
the  country  of  Persia,  I  beseech  yon,  make 
researches  for  Father  Penna.  I  love  him  as 
a  friend.  Bless  him,  and  listen  to  him  as  a 
friend  of  truth. 


Remarkable  Escape  and  Presenee'of  Mind. 

As  Mrs.  Patterson,  of  this  city,  was  crossing 
the  Rail  Road  bridge,  jast  south  of  Asylum 
street,  last  Monday  morning,  the  train  or  cars 
from  Springfield  came  down  and  nearly  over- 
took her  before  she  noticed  them,  when,  in 
attempting  to  get  off  the  track,  at  the  south 
end  or  the  bridge,  she  stumbled  and  fell ;  and 
not  having  sufficient  time  to  get  upon  the 
outside  of  the  track  before  the  cars  overtook 
her,  she  had  the  remarkable  presence  of  mind 
to  arrange  herself  between  the  rails,  with 
her  face  and  person  close  to  the  ground,  and 
also  to  untie  her  bonnet  strings,  when  the 
whole  train  passed  immediately  over  her 
without  causing  the  least  injury— except  a 
horrible  fright. — Connecticut  Courant. 


HCMBLE  VIRTUE. 

— ^Howmueh 
Of  hanian  sympethy,  and  love  to  Qod, 
Doth  sorrow  quicken  m  the  humble  sooL 

One  mom  within  its  mossy  nest, 

A  Violet  lav  concealed. 
And  deep  wiinin  its  modest  breast 

Were  treasures  unrevealed. 

The  sun  came  forth,  hut  all  in  vain 

He  sought  with  subtile  rav, 
Topierce  the  sheltered  nooK,  wherem 

Tne  modest  Violet  lay. 

That  sun  has  veiled  his  golden  eye. 

The  clouds  begin  to  lower, 
And  from  the  darkly  brooding  sky, 

The  torrents  wildly  pour 

The  storm  has  found  the  hidden  nook 
Where  the  sweet  floweret  lay : . 

And  bears  upon  the  surging  brook, 
The  sheltering  leaves  away. 

Wan,  dripping,  from  its  lowly  bed» 

The  Violet  lifts  its  eye, 
And  the  wind  that  rent  its  petals,  waves 

Their  perfume  to  the  sky. 

Yauth*s  Morning  Visitor, 

NbwJibsst.— This  state  was  settled  m 
1627,  by  Swedes;  conquered  by  the  Dutch 
in  1625  ;  submitted  to  the  English  in  1664 ; 
acceded  to  the  Union  in  December,  1787; 
capital,  Trenton.  One  year's  residence  in  the 
State  gives  the  right  to  vote,  except  to  pau- 
pers, £c.  Area,  6,900  square  milea.  Popu« 
iatioQ  in  1840,  373,303. 
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WOODLAND    scenes; 


Then  is  Bomething  so  cixigeDial  (o  a  te- 
fleeting  mind  in  the  solitude  of  a  grove, 
and  the  nildnesa  of  nature  in  the  retired 
wood,  thst  we  usually  find  persons  of  taste 
and  cultiTation  setting  a  high  value  upon 
scenes  of  that  oharacteri  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  have  mingled 
with  men,  and  devoted  thne  to  the  study  of 
books. 

The  beauties  of  the  forest  and  the  grove 
ue  sung  by  many  an  English  poet;  and  a 
corresponding  taste  b  displayed  to  a  travel- 
ler in  that  land,  in  a  thousand  country  seats, 
cottages,  and  boxes,  (as  the  humbler  kind 
of  rural  reaideooea  are  &iniliarly  denomin- 
ated,) by  the  care  taken  to  surround  them 
as  much  aa  possible  with  clustera  of  shady 
trees,  and  to  cut  off  the  view  of  every  dis. 
cordant  object,  by  thick-set  shrubbery.  In 
France,  however,  and  in  some  of  the  other 
continental  coimtriee,  a  n»re  artificial  taste 
■till  exista ;  and,  among  the  few  country 
residences  we  find,  belonging  to  citizens, 
the  training  and  clipping  of  trees,  m  stilf 
and  uimatnral  forms,  often  present  an  aspect 
<  at  first  dtriking  and  singular,  but  commonly, 
we  believe*  disagreeable,  and  even  painfUl 
to  an  Amencan  eya. 

We  can  say,  for  onr  own  part,  at  least, 


that  even  a  short  stay  in  countries  where  ( 
such  a  taste  prevails,  has  always  been  suffi.  J 
cicnt  to  excite  a  strong  desire  for  the  simple  < 
wildness  of  nature.  To  us,  who  are  ae-  J 
customed  to  reasonable  liberty,  in  thinking  < 
and  acting,  from  our  very  in&ncy,  it  is  plea-  < 
sing  to  see  even  the  vegetable  kingdom  en-  i 
joying  freedom ;  and  this  moral  enjoy- 
ment is  superadded  at  home  to  that  of  the  | 
beauty  of  nature.  But  there  is  a  consider-  < 
ation,  of  a  still  higher  kind,  wfaich  often  < 
has  its  efiect  even  when  we  are  not  di>-  ( 
tinctly  conscious  of  it :  we  are  surronoded  i 
by  the  works  pf  Ood,  unroingled  whh  the  < 
works  of  man,  and  undefiled,  undisturbed 
untouched  by  hia  fingers.  We  recollect  J 
that  we  also  are  his  creatures,  and  that "  he  ' 
is  not  far  from  any  of  us,"  for  his  active  < 
power  is  conatantiy  shown  in  the  stow  btit  < 
constant  growth  of  the  humble  violet  and  , 
the  mighty  oak.  The  birds  raise  their  \ 
voices  in  hia  praise,  with  notes  as  sweet  as  ! 
those  of  Paradise,  and  our  hearts  must  join  ' 
in  the  song,  if  they  are  not  as  hard  as  the  ( 
rocks  beneath  our  feet 


Iowa. — This  state  was  settled  by  emigrania  \ 

chiefly  from  the  norihern  and  eaaiem  Elates ;  > 

admitted  inlo  the  Union  as  an  independent  ' 
State,  March  3,  1845  ;  capital,  Iowa  City. 


THE  AHERICAH  PBMNV  JiAQAZOIS. 


THE   PHEASANT. 


Tbe  wbole  cUu,  or  order,  of  the  fowli 
offen  peculimi  interest  to  the  obHner  of  the 
fevthend  nee.  Other*  toMj  be  bold  or  bemu 
tifnl,  graceful  in  motion,  or  melodioui  in  song . 
but  these  are  either  met  with  as  the  conSding 
friends  of  man,  ot  easily  domesticated,  and 
asefnl  to  him  as  food 

The  first  class  erf  birds  are  known  by  their 
loag  and  crooked  beak*  and  claws,  and  tbe 
form  and  stmctnre  of  the  tatter,  which  en- 
able them  to  grasp,  like  those  of  the  eat 
species,'  and  hj  the  furious  and  voracious  na- 
iDie,  which  belongs  to  animals,  seizing  and 
feeding  on  Qeah.  The  Swimming  birds  are 
easily  distuignished  by  vebbed  feet,  and  short 
legs,  so  well  adapted  to  their  sppropriate  ele- 
ment ;  while  the  long  necks  and  legs  of  the 
Wader*  well  correspond  with  lUeir  habits. 
The  nnmeroge  and  varioM  Perching  birds 
show,  in  the  foim*  of  the  bill  and  the  toe*, 
that  they  feed  on  r^eiables  or  worms,  and 
that  ihey  can  stand  npoo  the  twigs  of  trees 
more  easily  and  firmly  than  apoa  the  ground. 
The  Fowls  alone '«xhi bit  the  strong  leg  and 
flat  foot,  so  well^  adapted  to  walking  and 
ronning  with  great  speed  upon  a  Hat  sarftce, 
while  the  weakness  of  the  braes  between  the 
wings  shows  that  they  are  generally  but  ill 
qualified  for  a  long  or  rapid  flight. 

Seveial  species  of  tbe  gallinscie,  or  fowl, 
are  aaaociated,  in  oar  minds  with  the  earliest 


recollecticm  of  childhood.    They  lolled  ni, 
at  evening,  to  sweet  repose,  with  tbeii  peace-  ! 
ful,  if  not  melodious  note*;  and  welcomed  us  ' 
to  the  bright  mornings  of  youth,  with  voices  < 
which,  in  later  years,  strike  us  like  strains 
music,  with  the  "  memory  of  joys  that  are  ) 
past"    Harmless,  peaceful  and  nsefhl,  they  ' 
are  fit  companions  of  the  domestic  acene ; 
and  their  simple  and  guileless  habits,  with  | 
the  easy  labor  of  providing  for  them,  and  the 
reward  which  they  yield  their  bene&ctOTs,  in 
bssketluls  of  e^s,  and  broods  of  chi<^ens,  | 
reader  them  deservedly  bvorites  among  al- 
most   every  family  of  man,   of    whatever  ! 
climate,  knguage,  or  complenon. 

The  Pheasant,  however,  is  one  of  the  fowl  < 

tribe,  least,  known  in  oar  comitry.     It  diffins  < 

greatly  from  tbe  Partridge,  which  improperly  J 

bears  its  name  in  our  Middle  Stales.    The  < 
following  description  of  tbe  Pheasant  proper 

from  Buffon,  will  enable  every  reader  to  draw  { 
the  conirasL 

Nest  10  the   peacock,  the  pheasant,  both  i 

for  the  vivid  color  of  its  plumes  and  their  jle-  ' 
ligblful  mixlores  and  variety,  is  the  most 
beauiiMof  the  winged  tribei.    No  effects  of 

the  pencil  can  produce  anr  thing  so  glossy  | 

and  bTttliant,  or  *o  delicatdy  blended.    It  is  i 

reported  that  Crasus,  king  of  Lydia,  when  *, 

seated  on  his  throne,  in  all  the  pomp  and  cot-  ) 

tame  of  eastern  eplcndor,  asked  Solon  if  he  i 

had  ever  seen  any  thing  so  magoifieenL   The  j 

philosopher,  unawed  by  Mqesiyi  and  priding  ) 
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himsielf  on  hw  native  freedom  and  simplicity, 
replied ;  thai,  after  havirfg  seen  the  beautiful 
plumage  of  the  pheasant,  he  could  be  daz- 
zled by  no  other  finery. 

The  pheasant,  however,  is  not  only  beauti- 
ful to  the  eye,  but  is  also  a  peculiar  delicacy 
for  the  tabl^ :  but,  as  if  shunning  the  proleo- 
tion  of  men,  it  loves  to  inhabit  the  thickest 
woods  and  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
forest.  Though  removed  from  its  native 
warm  and  genial  climaies,  it  still  preserves 
its  innate  predilection  for  freedom ;  and  now 
lives  wild  and  untamed  among  us,  ornament- 
ing our  parks  and  forests ;  where  it  feeds 
on  acorns,  berries,  and  grain. 

In  a  wild  state  the  hen  pheasant  lays  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  eggs  in  a  season;  but  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  she  seldom  produces  more 
than  ten.  In  a  state  of  nature,  she  hatches 
and  rears  her  young  with  resolution,  vigi- 
lance, and  patience ;  but,  when  kept  tame, 
she  becomes  remiss  in  these  duties,  and  a 
common  hen  in  generally  made  her  substi- 
tute. 

As  of  all  other  domestic  fowls,  there  are 
many  varieties  of  the  pheasant ;  some  white, 
some  spotted,  and  others  crested. 

Of  pneasants  which  are  not  naturalized  in 
Ensland,  but  only  kept  in  aviaries,  we 
find  the  black  and  white  Chinese,  the  painted 
Chinese,  the  horned  Indian,  the  firazilian, 
and  the  peacock  pheasant ;  all  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  their  beauty  and  general  ele- 
gance of  their  form. 

American  8u£ar  Crop,  —While  the  whole 
commercial  ana  reading  world  seem  to  be 
taken  with  astonishment  at  the  increased 
production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  the 
immensely  rapid  progress  of  other  species  of 
production  is  overlooked.  The  increase  of 
the  provision  crop  alone  since  1830,  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  the  whole  production  of  that  year. 
Only^a  lew  years  since,  nine-tenths  of  the 
sugar  used  in  this  country  was  the  product  of 
foreign  labor. 

The  culture  of  cane  was  first  introduced 
into  Louisiana  from  Su  Domingo,  by  the  Jesu- 
its as  early  as  1725-'&  The  Midabar  or  Cre- 
ole Csne  was  first  used — then  the  Otaheite, 
and  finally  the  Ribbon,  introduced  from 
Georgia  by  Mr.  Coiron  in  1817.  This  last  is 
now  in  general  use — as  it  matures  sooner  and 
better  resists  an  early  winter.  The  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  was  commenced  in  1784  near 
New  Orleans — product  3,000  lbs.  per  acre — 
quality  equal  to  the  best  St.  Domingo  Mus- 
cavado.  In  1784  Louisiana  was  ceded  to 
Spain,  and  the  culture  ceas^till  1791.  In 
1796,  one  plantation  produced  a  crop  worth 
$12,000 — still  the  progress  of  the  culture  was 
slow,  and  there  were  only  a  few  plantations 
under  culmre  when  the  cession  to  the^United 
States  took  place.  From  1803  to  1817,  the 
extent  of  production  is  not  known.  In  1818 
it  reached  25,000  hogsheads-^aod  cattle  was 
the  only  power  used.  In  1822,  steam  was  in- 
troduce, and  the  product  extended  to  30,000 


hogsheads.  From  that  time  to  1840  the 
crop  continued  to  increase  until  it  reached 
119,000  hogsheads.  Since  the  passag'e  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1B42,  the  extension  of  the 
culture  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  The 
crop  of  1844-'5,  amounted  to  204,913  hhda. 
of  1000  pounds  each— eaual  to  204,913,000 
pounds.  Each  hogshead,  it  is  estimated, 
yields  at  least  50  gallons  of  molasses.  The 
whole  consumption  of  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  350,000,000  pounds.  So  that 
if  the  culture  increases  with  equal  rapidity 
for  ten  years  to  come,  Louisiana,  Texas  and 
Florida  will  produce*  every  pound  required 
in  the  Union. 

We  learn  from  the  article  from  which  all 
these  facts  are  taken,  that  Cane  is  now  cul- 
tivated in  nineteen  parishes  in  Louisiana, 
and  preparations  are  making  for  extending 
the  culture  to  five  others.  The  number  of 
sugar  estates  in  lQ^3-'4,  was  764 — slaves 
employed,  50,670— steam  engines  da,  408-^ 
horse  do.,  354— capital  invested  •60.000,000. 
During  the  present  year  it  is  estimated  that 
410  Cotton  Estates  will  go  into  the  Sugar 
business ! ! 

Until  1831  it  was  supposed  that  the  Louis- 
iana Sugars  were  too  weak  for  refining,  but 
the  introduction  of  the  vacuo  process  has 
proved  the  incorrectness  of  this  opinion,  and 
some  six  estates  are  now  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  white  Su^r,  and  such  are  the  im- 
provements now  gomg  on,  that  the  writer  in 
the  Review  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  few 
years  Louisiana  will  supply  the  whole  Union 
with  the  white  Sugars,  directly  from  the 
Cane. 

*'  The  extent  of  Sugar  lands  embraced  in 
the  above  parishes,  and  which  could  be  put 
mto  cultivation  at  the  ordinary  expense  of 
clearing  and  draining,  would  be  sufficient  to 
supply  the  whole  consumption  of  the  United 
States ;  by  applying  to  our  Iqw,  flat  lands, 
for  a  few  years,  the  artificial  draining  of  Hol- 
land, and  more  particularlv  to  the  tract  on  our 
Western  coast,  between  the  sea  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, lands  enough  could  be  reclaimed  to 
8upi>ly,  besides,  the  consumption  of  a  *  large 
'  portion  of  Europe." — Savannah  Rejmbiican. 

Curious. — ^In  the  middle  of  the  St.  John^s 
river,  (says  the  St.  Ausustine  Herald,}  and 
about  a  mile  South  of  Picolata,  a  pine  tree 
has  planted  itself  recently.  It  stands  per. 
jbctly  erect,  and  as  near  as  we  could  judge, 
about  20  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  appears 
in  full  foliage  as  if  growmg.  SnagB  and 
sawyers  are  common  in  the  Western  waters, 
and  are  feared  by  the  steamboats,  as  shoals 
and  breakers  are  at  sea;  but  not  one,  we 

J  resume,  ever  dreamed  of  such  in  the  St. 
ohn's  River.  The  wonder  is,  how  such  a 
tree  became  transported  from,  terra  firma  sod 
planted  in  its  present  position. — N.  Y,  £«• 
ffress,  

"  Tennessee. — This  state  was  settled  in  1765- 
by  emigrants  from  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1790. 
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POPB  ORBGORY  XVI. 

(CoNTnnnD  fbok  Vol.  IL,  paox  114.) 

W^e  spoke  in  our  last  of  that  most  appall- 
ing Tista  in  the  history  of  man — the  retro- 
spect along  the  ime  of  papal  succession.  To 
prepare  our  minds  to  consider  the  biography 
of  their  living  successor,  let  us  cast  a  hasty 
glffiaceat  those  periods  when  it  most  darkened 
the  horizon  of  Europe.  The  following  out- 
line we  copy,  with  abridgement,  from  a  re* 
cent  book,  written  by  a  distinguished  French 
author;  and  although  it  is  shocking  to  our 
own  taste  and  feelings,  to  peruse,  and  much 
more  so  to  print,  details  like  these,  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  place  them  on  record 
in  the  columns  of  an  American  popular  and 
family  magazine.  We  would,  with  all  our 
hearts,  that  we  might  have  been  permitted 
to  draw  a  more  pleasing  picture :  but  Ame- 
rican parents  and  children  must  know  the 
truth,  and  will  know  that  we  are  not  to  blame 
because  we  tell  a  sad  story,  when  we  lay  it 
before  them. 

Skeieh  of  the  History  of  sotne  of  the  Popes. 

Mahomed  appeared  in  the  seventh  centu- 
ry :  a  skillful  impostor,  he  founded  a  new  re- 
Hfi^'on,  and  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world. 
Having  been  baioished  from  Mecca,  he  re- 
assembled his  disciples,  established  the 
foundations  of  his  theogony,  and  proceeded 
to  make  the  mosc  surprising  -conquests. 

The  bishops  did  not  yet  arrogate  to  them- 
selves a  temporal  jurisdiction ;  but  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Western  Empire  gave  rise  to  a 
scandalous  usurpation,  which  has  covered 
Europe  with  butchery,  disasters  and  crime. — 
Pepin,  King  of  France,  connected  himself 
successively  with  the  Popes  Zacharias  and 
Stephen,  and,  in  order  to  mak^  amends  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  for  his  usurpation  of  the 
crown  of  France,  and  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther, he  gave  up  to  the  Holv  See  the  do- 
mains of  Bomagna,  which  &ad  been  taken 
from  the  Lombards.  Stephen  IIL,  a  hypo- 
critical prince,  delayed  not  to  display  his  new 
power  by  the  excess  of  unrestrained  ambi- 
tion.* Under  Stephen  VI.,  fury  was  at  its 
height :  the  clergy  were  divided  into  factions, 
and  the  Pope  was  elected  in  the  midst  of 
carnage.  The  pontiff,  after  the.  victory,  had 
the  eyes  of  his  predecessor  Constantine  II., 
blinded,  and  his  tongue  torn  out. 

Charlemagne  invaded  Lombardy,  seized 
upon  the  inheritance  of  his  nephews,  ro1>bed 
his  father-in-law,  as  a  punishment  for  having 
defended  them,  had  him  dragged  to  Lyons 
loaded  with  chains,  and  condemned  to  close 
his  life  in  prison.  Leo  IIL  then  placed  a 
golden  crown  upon  his  head,  and  a  purple 
robe  upon  his  soldiers.  But  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne  were  unable  to  preserve  the  in- 


fluence at  Borne  which  this  usurper  had  ob- 
tained, by  yieldioff  up  the  lands  he  had  taken 
from  the  Lombarus. 

Pascal  L,  with  criminal  audacity,  caused 
the  eyes  of  Theodore,  primicerius  of  the 
Bomish  Church,  and  also  those  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Leon,  to  be  put  out,  and  their  heads  to 
be  cut  off,  in  the  patriarchal  palace  of  Late- 
ran,  because  they  had  been  faithful  to  Lo- 
thaire ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  pope,  the 
people  opposed  his  interment,  and  wished  to 
drag  his  body  through  the  streets  of  Borne. — 
His  successor,  Eugene,  caused  the  removal, 
from  the  sepulchres  of^  putrified  corpses, 
the  disgusting  remains  of  human  bodies,  to 
send  them  to  France,  Germany  and  England, 
and  sell  them  to  Christian  Europe.  Sergius 
publicly  carried  on  a  shameful  trade  in  all 
the  offices  of  the  church.  Leo  IV.,  had  the 
impudence  to  insure  impunity  to  the  bishops 
for  the  most  enormous  crimes. 

After  the  death  of  Leo,  a  woman  mounted 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  celebrating  mass,  cre- 
ating bishops,  and  having  her  feet  kissed  by 
princes  and  people. 

«  In  the  ninth  century  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
separated.  jg,Bidiculous|^disputes  produced  fif- 
teen centunes  of  murders ;  and  carnage,  and 
frightful  wars,  with  nineteen  bloody  schisms, 
stained  in  the  West  the  See  of  Borne.  The 
Arabs  and  Turks  enslaved  the  churches  of 
.Greece  and  Africa,  and  established  the  Ma«> 
homedan  religion  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity. 
The  Boman  Church  maintained  itself  in  the 
midst  of  troubles,  discord  and  ruins,  and, 
during  that  epoch  of  anarchy,  the  bishops  and 
abbots  of  Germany  all  made  themselves 
princes,  while  the  popes  acquired  absolute 
domination  in  Borne. 

Stephen  VII.  ordered  the  tomb  of  Formosus 
to  be  broken  open,  took  out  the  bodv,  and 
had  it  carried  into  a  synod  which  haa  been 
assembled  to  degrade  it.  The  frightful  corpse, 
arrayed  in  pontifical  robes,  was  interrogated 
in  the  midst  of  false  accusations  and  clamor, 
in  words  like  these :  **  Why  did  you,  while 
a  Bishop,  m  a  spirit  of^  mad  ambition, 
usurp  the  See  of  Bome  ?"  Then  the  Pope 
had  him  stripped  of  his  sacerdotal  garments, 
cut  off  three  of  his  fingers  and  threw  them 
into  the  Tiber. 

Sergius  took  the  pontifical  chair,  and  led  a 
life  defiled  bv  debauchery.  His  son  became 
pope,  under  the  title  oi  John  XII.,  and  sur- 
passed him  in  monstrous  crimes.  The  cardi- 
nals and  bishops  accused  him  of  incest,  homi- 
cide, profiuiaaon,  blasphemy  and  shamefid 
crimes. 

Gregory  V.  had  the  feet  of  John  and  Cres- 
centius  cut  off,  and  also  their  hands,  tongues 
and  ears ;  and  when  thus  mutilated,  made 
them  walk  through  the  streets  of  ilome. — 
Benedict  IX.  was  raised  to  the  holy  See  at 
the  age  of  twelve  yeus,  by  the  intrigues  and 
the  gold  of  Count  Toscanelle,  and  soon  aban- 
don^ himself  to  excessive  immorality.  The 
Bomans.  at  length,  wearv  with  his  crimes, 
drove  him  from  Bome  anil  nominated  another 
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pope,  SrlTester  HI.  Benedict,  with  the  tid 
of  his  feiatioDB,  again  ffot  poMesaioii  of  the 
Holy  Sea;  but,  finding liimeelf  the  object  of 
execration,  and  presaging  a  fall,  sold  his 
place  by  an  act  of  simony,  consecrated  9,  third 
pope,  named  John  XX,  and  then  retired  to 
the  palace  of  his  lather  and  abandoned  him* 
self  to  crimes. 

Three  anti*popes  scandaloushr  divided  into 
three  portions  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  and 
seated  themselves,  one  at  St.  Peter's,  another 
at  St.  Marv  BCaggiore,  and  the  third  in  the 
palace  of  the  Lateran.  A  priest  purchased 
from  the  three  popes  their  titles  to  the  papa- 
cy, and  succeeded  them,  under  the  name  of 
Gregory  VL 

Hildebrand,  the  Monk  of  Cluny,  the  poi* 
soner  of  popes,  usurped  the  pontifical  chair, 
under  the  name  of  Gregorv  Vll.  He  launch- 
ed  his  anathemas  ai^inst  kings,  incited  wars, 
filled  Germany  and  Italy  with  conflagrations, 
carnage  and  murders,  excommunicated  the 
Emperor  of  Germanv,  stripped  him  of  the 
title  of  king,  released  his  people  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  stirred  up  the  princes  to 
rebel  against  him,  and  finally  reduced  him  to 
such  a  miserable  condition  that  he  lost  his 
reason.  The  king  went  to  see  the  pope  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  fasting,  harefootea  and 
in  his  shirt,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in  one 
hand,  and  a  broom  in  the  other. 

Adrian,  the  son  of  an  English  beggar, 
made  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  nold  his  stir- 
rup for  him ;  and  required  the  famous  Arnold 
of  Brescia  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  to  be 
burned  alive,  because  he  had  preached  against 
the  luxury  of  priests  and  the  abominations  of 
pontiffs. 

Alexander  ordered  that  the  emperdr  should 
come  and  ask  his  pardon  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  people,  without  his  robe  and 
crown,  with  a  headless  rod  in  his  hand,  and 
throw  himself  down  with  his  face  in  the 
dost  While  he  lay  thus  before  the  gate  of 
the  church,  Alexander  placed  his  foot  upon 
his  neck  and  trod  upon  nim,  saying — **  Thou 
shalt  tread  upon  the  basilisk,  and  trample 
upon  the  lion  and  the  asp." 

Celestine  II.,  for  the  sake  of  gold,  crowned 
Henry  IV.,  who  renewed  the  sacrilege  of 
Stephen  VII.,  by  digging  up  the  body  of  Tan- 
cred,  to  have  his  head  cut  off  by  the  execu- 
tioner; put  out  the  eyesof}oung  William, 
the  son  of  Tancred ;  condemned  Count  Joun 
dan  to  punishment,  by  fastening  him  naked 
to  a  cbair  of  hoc  iron,  and  crowning  him 
with  a  hoop  of  the  same,  which  was  nailed 
to  his  head. 

Innocent  III.  ordered  crusades  to  be  preach- 
ed against  the  infidels,  increased  his  treasury 
with  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  treated  with 
Saladin,  to  prevent  him  from  restoring  the 
holy  places  to  the  Emperor  of  Grermany. — 
This  pope  established  the  monstrous  tribunal 
of  the  mquisition ;  then  preached  a  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  roobed  Raymond  VI., 
Count  of  Toulouse,  of  his  estate,  and  sent  St. 
Dominic,  with  power  to  persecute  the  unfor- 


tunate Vaudois  with  fire,  sword,  and  torments 
unheard  of.    The  crusaders  got  posseaaoa  of 
the  citv  of  Buziers;  the  terrible  Dominic, 
with  tne  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  torch  in 
the .  other,  incited    to    carnage ;  and  fixtj 
thousand  corpses  were  buried  in  the  mins  of 
that  city,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.     Tou- 
louse,   Carcass(Hine,    Alby,    Castelnandanr, 
Narbonne,  St.  Gilles,  Aries,  Marseilles,  Aix 
and  Avignon  were  devasted  by  the  armies  of 
the  pope.    Raymond,  being  brought  before  a 
legate,  naked  to  the  girdle,  and  barefoot,  was 
beaten  with  rods,  and  dragged  by  a  cord 
round  the  tomb  of  a  fanatic  monk  who  had 
been  massacred  l^  the  people. 

Greffory  IX.,  to  support  his  ambition  and 
the  unbridled  luxury  of  his  court,  raised  tax- 
es in  France,  England  and  Germany,  excom- 
municated Kings,  incited  nations  to  revolt, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  driven  away  from 
Rome. 

Martin  IV.  mounted  St.  Peter^s  chair,  and 
formed  a  compact  with  Charles  d'Anjou :  the 
one  a  political  tyrant,  and  the  ferocious  usurp- 
er^of  oicily — the  other  alioly  iynnt  oT  Rome. 
His  craelties  aroused  general  indignation ;  and 
a  vast  conspiracv  was  formed  under  John  of 
Procida.  Un  the  the  third  day  of  Easter, 
1282,  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  the  signal  of 
slaughter  was  given ;  and  at  the  sound  of 
the  clocks,  the  cry  of  death  was  heard  in  all 
the  cities  of  Sicily.  The  French  were  mas- 
sacred in  the  churches  public  squares  and 
houses ;  murder  and  vengeance  everywhere 
prevailed ;  and  ten  thousand  corpses  were  the 
trophies  of  the  Sicilian  vespers. 

Boniface  VIII.  became  pope»  afler  assassi- 
nating his  predecessor.  He  outraged  nations, 
set  kmgs  at  defiance ;  persecuted  the  Ghibe- 
lines,  the  partizans  of  the  Emperor  of  Gei^ 
many ;  invented  the  jubilee,  in  order  to  bring 
the  riches  of  Europe  into  his  treasury,  and 
excited  so  deep  a  hatred  against  himself,  that 
the  States  assembled  at  ^ris  to  try  him. 

The  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  accused  him 
of  simony,  assassination  and  usury ;  of  dis- 
believing the  Eucharist,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  of  employing  violaice  to  obtain 
the  secrets  o(  the  confessional ;  of  vices  which 
cannot  be  named,  and  of  using  the  money 
received  for  indulgences,  to  pay  the  Saracens 
for  invadinff  Sicilv. 

Clement  V.  and  Philip  le  Bel  accused  the 
Templars  of  enormous  crimes,  and  condemn- 
ed them  to  the  most  frightful  punishments, 
that  they  might  seize  upon  their  immense 
treasures.  At  the  order  of  the  king,  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  accompanied 
by  his  knights,  was  led  to  punishment,  to  be 
burned  alive,  in  the  presence  of  cardinals  and 
priests,  who  coolly  contemplated  the  burning 
and  bloody  stake.  After  sharing  the  spoils 
of  the  Templars,  he  preached  a  new  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  sold  indulgences,  and, 
joining  ridicule  to  infamy,  gave  each  cru- 
sader the  right  to  release  tour  souls  from  pur- 
gatory ' 


> 


( To  he  eanimued-) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pbidb  versus  Tbttth. — ^There  is  no  single 
obstacle  which  stands  in  the  way  of  moie 
people  in  the  search  of  truth  than  pride — 
They  hare  once  declared  themselres  (u  a  par- 
ticular opinion,  and  they  cannot  bring  theuf 
selves  to  think  they  could  possibly  be  in  the 
wrong;  consequently  they  cannot  persuade 
themselres  of  the  necessity  of  re-examining 
the  foundations  of  their  opinions.  To  ac- 
knowledge and  give  up  their  enor,  would  be 
a  still  severer  trial.  But  the  truth  is,  there 
is  more  greatness  of  mmd,  in  candidly  giving 
up  a  mistake,  than  would  have  appeared  in 
escaping  it  at  first,  if  not  a  very  shameiul  one* 
The  surest  way  of  avoiding  error  is,  careful 
examination.  The  best  way  for  ieavinff 
room  for  a  change  of  opinion,  which  should 
alwajrs  be  provided  for,  is,  lo  be  modest  in 
delivering  one's  sentiments.  A  man  may, 
without  confusion,  give  up  an  opinion  which 
he  declared  without  arrogance. 

Namxs. — ^Emma  is  from  the  German,  and 
tisnifies  a  Nurse ;  George,  from  the  Greek; 
a  Farmer;  Martha,  froai  Hebrew,  Bitterness, 
the  bnutiful,  though  common  name  Mary, 
is  Hebrew,  and  means  a  Drop  of  Salt  Water, 
a  Tear ;  Sophia,  from  Greek,  Wisdom ;  Su- 
san, from  Hebrew,  a  Lily ;  Thomas  from 
Hebrew,  a  Twin ;  Robert  from  German,  fa« 
mous  in  CounciL 


Obitvabt. — ^Died,  at  Wilbraham,  March 
8th,  Mr.  Joshua  Walbbidos,  aged  88  years, 
a  Revolutionary  soldier.  Mr.  Walbridge  was 
bom  in  South  Brimfield,  now  Wales.  He 
early  entered  the  revolutionarv  struggle,  and 
continued  four  years  and  a  half  in  the  service 
of  his  coonfry,  and  was  engaged  in  several 
important  battles.  At  the  sangumary  battle 
of  Valley  Forge,  while  upon  the  retreat,  he 
discovered  his  uncle«  Major  Walbridge,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  head,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  engu^ment,  and  left  for  dead  by 
bis  soldiers.  Tmding  him  still  alive,  he  re- 
solved to  save  him.  He  bathed  his  head,  he 
moistened  his  lip  with  his  canteen,  and  was 
BO  engaged  that  ne  heeded  neither  the  retreat 
of  his  comrades  nor  the  advance  of  the  ene- 
my until  they  were  nearly  upon  him.  His 
uncle  urged  him  to  leave  him  to  his  fate; 
but  young  Walbridge,  nothing  daunted,  shoul- 
derM  his  uncle,  and  with  giant  strides,  amid 
sbowers  of  British  balls,  U^re  him  from  the 
field,  and  triumj>hantly  regained  his  raiment, 
with  their  Major  upon  his  back.  He  was  a 
patriot.  As  a  volunteer,  he  joined  Col.  Shep- 
ard,  and  was  at  Springfidd  actively  engaged 
against  Shays,  in  his  insurrection.  He  after- 
wards settled  in  Wilbraham,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  lifc^-AfoM.  ReftiJb.      ^ 

Going  to  lisw 

An  upper  and  a  lower  mill. 
Fell  out  about  their  water. 

To  war  they  went— that  is  to  law- 
Resolved  to  give  no  quarter. 


A  lawyer  was  by  each  engaged, 

And  hotly  they  contended. 
When  fees  erew  slack  the  war  they  wag'd 

They  judged  were  better  endeo. 

The  heavy  coaif  Temaining  stiU, 
Were  settle*^  wtthont  bother. 

One  lawer  took  the  upper  mill. 
The  other  one  the  other. 


THE  WUD  FliOWBR^ 

B7  J.  P.  8HIXB. 

Sweet  wilding  tufts  that,  *mid  the  waste. 

Your  lowly  beds  expand ; 
Though  by  no  sheltering  walls  embraced. 

Nor  tramed  by  beauty^s  hand : 

The  primal  flowers  which  grace  your  stems 

Bnffht  as  the  dahlia's  shme. 
Found  thus,  like  unexpected  gems. 

To  comfort  hearts  like  mine. 

Tis  a  quaint  thought,  and  yet,  peichance. 

'  Sweet  blossoms,  ye  are  sprung 
From  flowers  that  over  Eden  once 

Theiir  pristine  flagrance  flung ;— 

• 

That  drank  the  dews  of  Paradise, 

Beneath  the  starlight  clear ; 
Or  caught  from  Eve^  dejected  eyes 

Her  nrst  repentant  tear. 

BoMlers  on  Skates;  or  tlie  Bklolobere  of 

Horway. 

Norwayi  says  Elliot^  yields  a  nee  of 
men,  sailon  frcxn  the  cradle,  with  a  line  of 
craft  which  places  her  in  a  condition  to  de- 
fend herself  against  Russia,  without  Incur- 
ring the  dread  of  a  simultaneous  invasion 
on  the  part  of  Denmark.  Perhaps,  too, 
that  peculiar  description  of  soldiers,  who 
fight  on  skates  or  snow-shoes,  and  who  can 
run  with  rapidity  and  fiusility  on  ground 
over  which  a  pedestrian  would  painfully 
move  with  toil,  with  tardiness  and  &tigue,  is 
not  the  least  important  acquisition  Sweden 
has  gained  with  the  ceded  territory. 

As  so  cursory  a  mention  is  made  of  this 
remarkable  body  of  men,  it  may  interest 
some  reader  of  these  letten  to  form  a  better 
aoqnaintance  with  them  through  the  medium 
of  Sir  Capel  Brooke's  description.  The 
following  accotmt  of  the  SkioUbere  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  8th  chapter  of  his  Travels 
through  Norway. 

^  '<The  uniform  of  the  Skielobere,  or 
regiment  of  skaters,  is  light  green ;  and  in 
Summer  they  are  chasseurs,  and  armed  with 
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fliers.  As  soon  as  the  snow  falls  in  suffi- 
cient quantity!  and  is  in  a  state  to  bear  them 
well,  they  commence  their  winter  ma- 
noeuvres, in  this  singular  kind  of  skate.— 
The  left  skie  is  shorter  than  the  right,  to 
enable  them  to  turn  quicker  in  wheeling. 
They  are  covered  with  seal  skin,  that  the 
'men  may  ascend  the  mountains  with  great- 
er ease  and  safety ;  the  hair  preventing  the 
skie  from  sliding  backward.  The  speed 
with  which  these  skaters  perform  their  dif- 
ferent manoeuvres  is  very  astonishing :  they 
slide  along  the  frozen  surface  of  the  snow 
like  lightning,  and  go  down  the  steepest 
precipices  with  inconceivable  velocity. 

<<  The  Skielobere  have  frequently  been 
employed  with  great  success  against  the 
enemy,  in  the  wars  with  Sweden.  Indeed, 
an  army  would  be  completely  in  the  power 
of  even  a  handful  of  these  troops ;  which, 
stopped  by  no  obstacle,  and  swift  as  the 
wind,  m'jht  attack  it  on  all  points:  while 
the  depth  of  the  snow,  and  the  nature  of  the 
country,  would  not  only  make  any  pursuit 
impossible,  but  almost  deprive  them  of  the 
means  of  defence;  the  Skielobere  still 
holering  round  them  like  swallows,  skim- 
ming the  icy  surface,  and  dealing  destruo-, 
tion  upon  their  helpless  adversaries. 

<<  A  pair  of  their  skies,  which  I  brought 
lo  England  with  me,  are  six  feet  five  inches 
in  length." 


* 


REUGIOUS  COBTDITIOir   OF 
FRANCE. 

Ezlraeis   from    a  letter  of   an    Italian 

friend  abroad* 

<<  Last  summer  I  read  in  the  North  Brit- 
ish Review,  I  think,  that  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  only  could  be  called 
Christian  countries.  This  assertion,  so  far 
from  our  received  notions  about  the  extent  of 
Christendom,  seemed  to  me  the  result  of 
fanciful  arithmetic.  But  I  had  not  spent 
four  weeks  in  London,  before  I  became 
convinced,  that  it  is  a  fearful  truth.  What 
1  soon  read  there,  and  saw  and  heard  from 
travellers  and  residents  in  most  continental 
nations,  drove  me  to  acknowledge  reluc- 
tantly, that  the  ftiith  in,  and  the  practice  of 
the  wMspel,  had  nearly  seen,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, their  last  days.  And  so  shocking  was 
the  picture  of  the  prevalence  of  infidelity, 
hypocrisy,  superstition  and  immorality,  pre- 
sented tQ  my  mind,  that,  had  I  consulted  my 
feelingps,  I  should  have  re-crossed  the  At- 
lantic immediately,  not  to  be  an  eye-witness 
of  it. 

^'  I  stopped  a  Sunday  at  Boulogne :  there 


< 
< 
t 

< 


was  no  indication  of  a  Christian  people 
there.  It  was  Sunday  in  my  almanac,  not 
in  Boulogne.  I  came  to  Paris :  still  worse : 
for  not  only  working,  trading,  travelling  go 
on  there  on  Sunday  as  briskly  as  on  any 
week  day,  but  the  evening,  and  to  a  great 
extent  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbatii,  are  set 
apart  for  a  more  general  and  noisy  exhibi- 
tion of  shows,  and  indulgence  in  ail  kinds 
of  disorderly  amusements." 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Paris, 
as  our  friend  informs  us,  have  given  up  all 
attempts  to  meet  Protestants  in  argument, 
and  address  themselves  wholly  to  the  task 
of  impressions  upon  the  people,  by  a  dis- 
play of  ceremonies.  He  has  visited  the 
principal  churches ;  and  finds  that  long  pro- 
cessions, pplehdid  vestments,  the  smoke  of 
numerous  censers  and  thundering  of  or- 
gans are  greatly  increased,  &r  beyond  the 
practice  of  former  years ;  and  yet  the  con- 
gregations are  usually  small,  and  they  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  women. 

A  similar  state  of  things  prevails  through- 
out France :  for  the  colporteurs  have  car- 
ried the  bible  into  all  parts  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  of  the  metropolis ;  and  this,  with 
the  inquiries  and  discussions  to  which  it 
has  led,  has  inclined  in  my  minds  to  under- 
value a  religion  of  forms,  while  the  mass  of 
people  are  still  too  ignorant  to  proceed  fiit« 
ther  than  to  feel  the  neglect  of  what  they 
been  brought  up  to! 

-  After  all  the  parade  and  expense  about 
public  education,  the  common  schools  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  Ignorantin  monks ! 
Truly  a  promising  name,  especially  as  it 
is  justly  applied  in  its  legimate  meaning. — 
Their  instructions  are  limited  almost  wholly 
to  two  branches :  the  Catechism  of  Rome, 
and  the  art  of  ^walking  without  looking 
from  the  ground.  Our  friend  justly  ex- 
claims : — What  has  France  or  mankind  to 
hope  for  from  such  a  generation  ? 

Let  us,  American  parents,  stimulated 
by  such  a  melancholy  example,  begin  to 
prepare  our  children  to  do  double  duty  in 
their  day,  as  enlightened  patriots,  philan- 
thropists and  active  Christians :  for  France, 
at  least,  promises  to  do  but  little  of  the  work 
the  world  will  need. 
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GOMBIUinCATIOir* 

.  Fr^maYofUmg  I^iiifn 

THE  ORANQE. 

As  this  is  a  faTorite  fruit  in  oar  coantry,  and 
it  probably  much  prized  and  admired  by  many 
who  would  like  to  know  more  of  its  nature,  it 
may  be  well  to  gire  some  account  of  it  The 
following  ^lact8  and  remarks  are  taken  from 
Burnet's  Outlmes  of  Botany. 

The  Orange  is  a  tree  or  shrub,  with 
almost  always  smooth  stems  and  branches. 
Its  juice  IS  balsamic  and  theplants  are  coTer- 
ed  with  leaves,  flowers  and.  fruity  with  recep- 
tacles of  essential  oil.  The  flowers  are  regu- 
lar and  united,  cdor  white,  red  or  yellow,  and 
reiy  fragrant. 

Although  originally  a  tropical  plant,  it  is 
coltirated  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  and  im- 
ported into  this  country  (England),  in  such 
abundance  as  to  vie  in  plenty  and  cheapness 
with  Our  natire  fruits. 

The  Orange  has  been  beliered,  by  some 
classical  commentators,  to  be  the  golden  apple 
of  If  esperides. 

Citrus  Aurantium  is  the  Orange  or  Grolden 
Apple.  This  is  the  sweet  orange,  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  and  too  highly 
esteemed  to  admit  of  praise.  Its  Tarieties, 
like  those  of  most  cultivated  fruits,  are  many. 
The  most  important  are,  1st,  the  Common 
Sweet  Orange,  2d,  the  CMnOf  3d,  the  Majorca, 
4tb,  the  Nice,  5th,  the  Geneva,  6lh,  the  Thick- 
rinded  Portugal,  7th,  the  Teat- Fruited,  8th, 
the  Double  Flowered,  9th,  the  Ribbed,  10th, 
ihe  Malta  or  Blood-juiced,  lltb,  the  SU  Mi" 
chaePs,  and  12th,  the  Oporto,  or  Pipeless  pot 
Oranges, 

Ciurus  Vulgaris  is  the  bitter  or  Seville 
Orange ;  of  which,  like  the  preceding,  there 
are  several  varieties.  But  thev  are  less  cul- 
tivated, as,  although  preferred  for  medicine, 
they  are  less  palatable  lor  food. 

Citrus  Decumana  is  the  Shaddock,  so  call- 
ed after  the  captain  who  first  introduced  it  to 
the  West  Indies  from  Chma.  It  is  a  large 
handsome  fruit,  but  not  so  pleasant  in  its  &• 
vor  as  the  oranffe.  It  will,  however,  keep 
fresh  and  good  longer  at  sea,  and  hence  is 
valuable.  There  are  several  other  species  of 
Citrus,  whose  fruits  form  pleasaSjt  food :  such 
as  the  C.  Nobilis ;  both  the  rbind  and  pulp  of 
which  are  eatable.  This  latter  is  called  in 
China  the  Mandarin,  and  is  considered  the 
most  delicate  of  the  whole."  D.  B.  E. 


Reosift. — The  celebrated  Pate  de  Jujubea 
is  made  by  uiking  raisins,  stoned ;  1  pound 
of  currants,  pickled  Jujubes,  opened — each 
4  oz.;  water,  a  sufficient  quantity;  Boil 
these,  strain  them  by  pressure.  Add  sugar 
2^  lbs.,  previously  made  into  a  mucilege,  with 
some  water,  and  strained.  Evaporate  the 
whole  gentljr,  and  pour  it  into  moulds,  and 
finish  by  drying  it  in  a  stove  and  then  divide 
it 


I 


liETTBR  IW  ITAIilAW. 


WUl  any  of  our  readers  send  us  a  tranS' 

lotion  ? 

Cabo  Editoeb — A  poco  a  poco,  Pinvemo 
andando  spanre,  la  terra  ritomerk  a  novella 
▼ita,  coprendosi  di  verdura  e  di  fiori,  abbilen- 
do  la  natura  di  tutte  le  sue  belene,  dandoci 
aedute  e  scene  piecevoli  degne  per  meno 
deccelente  pemellodi  conservame  una  me- 
moria  un  consimile. 

In  Italia  i  pittori  ed  i  giovani  studenti  com- 
Inciano  i  loro  perigrina^gi,  copiando  veduti 
al  naturale,  o  ornare  di  freschi  bellissimi, 
d'ogni  genere  e  d'ogni  stile  le  dimore  cam- 
pestn.  Nel  vosUo  paese  avete,  certamente, 
pittori  buonissimi ;  ma  T  Italia,  come  sapete. 


•  -—- '-   — ^••,    w    ^««««0u  vault  p^i  in  I 

|[ovenu  s'espatriano  postrando  »..« 
altre  nazioni  le  loro  doti,  omando  gli  altri 
paesi  de  loro  esimj  lavori. 

A  vd,  come  benefico  in  tutti  i  tempi  agl' 
esuli  Italian!,  raccomando  il  Signore  Ottavi- 
ani,  Romano,  celebre  disignatore,  allievodelP 
Academia  di  Roma,  orotessore  non  ha  guari 
ne'  primi  e  reali  collegi  di  Franda,  ed  ora 
stabilito  cosi,  ofirendo  al  publico  Americano  i 
suoi  servigi,  onde  colla  sua  pregievole  ability 
e  CO  suoi  meriti  possi  centinuarsi  quella  fiima 
ch'  ha  saputo  coltivarsi  altrovi.  Egli  conosce 
il  disegno  a  fondo ;  e  perd6  a  niuno  inferiore ; 
pittore  a  fresco,  m  figure,  in  gottico  ed  in  or- 
nati,  m  veduta  detro  natura.  ^ 

Documents  illustrating  the  History  of  New 

York. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Brodhead,  who  was  ap- 
pomted  by  the  legislature  of  this  Slate,  in 
1839,  to  proceed  to  Europe  to  procure  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Colonial  history  of  the 
State,  contains  much  interesting  information 
concerning  the  depositories  of  records  in 
England,  France  and  Holland,  with  a  cata« 
logue  of  the  numerous  papers  procured  or 
copied  by  him,  and  now  deposited  in  Albany. 
We  shdl  be  able  to  make  only  a  few  ex- 
tracts and  notices  from  this  vplume  of  374 
pages ;  and  therefore  we  must  pass  by  unno- 
ticed many  subjects  which  would  afford  much 
gratification- to  our  readers.  Having  paid 
considerable  attention  to  certain  periods  of  our 
Colonial  history  in  past  years,  and  visited 
many  places  important  in  the  French  and  In- 
dian wars,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  some  of  the  points  on  which  further 
information  was  desirable.  We  are  happy  to 
addt  that  the  catalogue  now  before  us  shows 
that  many  of  those  blanks  appear  to  be  am- 
ply supplied. 
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F9r  1A0  AvuHean  Fmmy  Magazine, 

0  God,  thou  know'st  how  sad  to  me 
The  mem'ry  of  departed  friends. 
Comes  when,  at  gath'ring  night,  I  see 
Alone  the  gloom  that  erening  sends. 

Footsteps,  familiar  to  my  ear, 
Seem  to  approach  my  opening  door ; 
I  silent  wait,  in  vain,  to  hear 
The  Toices  I  shall  hear  no  more. 

Their  smiles,  and  words,  and  looks,  more 
kind 
Than  younger  friends  know  how  to  give: 
Such  hearte,  such  tones,— I'm  deaf  and  blind. 
Or  else  such  men  no  longer  live. 

1  love  to  rove  again  the  field. 
In  fancy,  oft  in  youth  I  trod : 

For  their  dear  sakes  the  fiowrets  yield 
Their  breiath  from  every  humble  sod. 

The  summer's  evening  breeze  is  sweet 
Again  through  that  gay  window  wide. 
Where  four  <rf  us  in  love  did  meet — 
But  two  have  sunk  beneath  the  tide 

Which  time  is  ever  pouring  on ; 
And  far  beyond  the  reach  of  mind 
The've  pass'd ;  and,  though  we  follow  soon 
As  they  were  then,  we  still  are  blind. 

O  God,  thou  know'st,  what  keen  distress  . 
These  recollections  wake  in  me ; 
But  in  each  pang  of  grief  I  bless 
The  comfort  that  I  find  in  Thee.  * 


ENIGMA,  No.  2. 

I  am  composed  of  15  letters. 

My  15,  4,  6,  4,  13, 4  is  a  sandy  desert ; 

My  14,  2,  8  is  a  river  in  Russia ; 

My  5, 13, 2, 4, 1 5  was  a  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
visited  by  the  Apostle  Paul ; 

My  13,  6,  2,  3, 9  is  a  river  in  France ; 

My  16, 4,  8, 12  is  a  city  in  Arabia  ; 

My  11, 9,  8,  3,  9, 13  is  a  lake  in  Sweeden ; 

My  1,  2,  13,  10, 4, 8  is  a  celebrated  river  in 
Palestine ; 

My  11,  7,  13, 15,  12,  li  is  a  city  in  the 
Russian  dominions ; 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
American  divine.  H.  C.  B. 


FarmtrU  Club,  March  24 :— -Capt.  Wil- 
son,  of  the  ship  Ganges,  presented  to  the 
Club,  a  specimen  of  some  very  fine,  large, 
well  filled,  sweet  yellow  wheat,  raised  at 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  He  also  set  up,  in 
the  Repository,  a  most  remarkable  piece  of 
sculpture  in  white  marble,  dug  up  in  the 
same  place.  It  is  very  much  broken,  but 
seems  to  represent  a  person  astride  of  Pe* 
gastts,  striking  down  with  a  weapon  a  Hon. 
which  is  seen  crouching  beneath  the  wingea 
horse.  The  carving  of  the  features  of  the 
rider  is  quite  delicate  and  arti^tical,  and  the 
position  of  the  figure  is  graceful  in  the  ex- 
treme. 


Alarming  Ibcssdurt  FxaB.~Between  six 
and  seven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  fire 
was  communicated  by  some  vile  incendiary  to 
the  rooms  at  the  head  of  each  main  flight  ct 
stairs  on  the  Barclay  and  Vesey  street  sides 
of  the  Astor  House,  in  the  sisrth  story,  one  of 
which  was  almost  immediately  discovered  by 
a  young  woman  attached  to  the  house,  and 
who  had  leA  the  room  about  four  or  five 
minutes  before.  The  bed  and  bed-clothes 
were  on  fire,  but  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
and  considerable  injury  to  one  of  her  hands, 
she  extinguished  the  flames. 

It  is  feared  that  a  gang  of  incendiaries  have 
recently  visited  our  city.  Besides  the  City 
Hotel,  on  Monday  night,  nbich  was  fired  in 
a  precisely  similar  manner  with  that  of  the 
Astor  House,  last  evening,  in  an  unoccupied 
room  on  the  6th  story,  there  were  three  or 
four  attempts  at  incendiarism  the  same  night, 
viz.,  in  Cenar,  Litile  Green  and  William  sts, 
and  one  or  two  other  places. 


To  OuB,  SuBSCBiBERs. — Those  who  wish 
to  receive  the  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  for  it,  are  requested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  through  the  Post-master,  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  their  names, 
are  requested  to  return  the  last  number  re- 
ceived, with  the  name  and  address.  It  will 
be  stopped  forthwith. 

To   ALL    OUR    SUBSCBIBSRS.— If    CBCh    Will 

procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  roi- 
dering  an  important  service  to  a  new  pub- 
licatiouj  designed  for  extensive  and  lasting 
benefit. 
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it  hardly  needs  to  be  remarked,  that  Broosa 
stands  on  an  extensive  plain,  in  view  of  a 
range  of  noble  mountains. 

The  uniform  line  of  the  houses  is  suffi- 
cient to  show,  that  they  are  built  on  an  un- 
varying level ;  and  if  the  view  were  ex- 
tended to  the  right  or  the  lefl,  the  broad  and 
uniform  surface  would  be  seen  spreading 
for  miles  on  either  side,  planted  with  gar- 
dens  and  shaded  with  thick  and  countless 
groves  of  mulberry  trees. 

This  large,  populous  and  busy  town, 
although  now  hardly  second  to  any  other 
in  the  Turlci^h  dominions,  and  formerly  the 
capital,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  occu- 
pies a  site  undistinguished  in  ancient  days. 
Its  name  is  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers, 
and  must  have  a  peculiar  interest  with  those 
interested  in  the  culture  of  silk,  since  it  de- 
signates one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties 
of  the  mulberry. 

We  have  but  to  figure  to  ourselves  the 
extensive  and  irregular  terrace  which  oc- 
cupies that  important  part  of  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  were  situated  the  coun- 
tries of  Galatia,  Cappadooia,  Phrygia  and 
Lycaonia,  with  the  cities  of  Lystra,  Derbe, 
Iconium  and  Antioch  of  Pieidia.  The 
plain  is  bordered  by  mountains  on  three 
sides,  being  open  only  towards  the  cast, 
having  Olympus  on  the  north,  and  Taurus 
on  the  South.  Mr.  Schreider  speaks  of  no- 
ble forests  of  oak  and  birch  on  the  north, 
and  yellow  pine  on  the  sides  of  some  of 
these  mountains. 

^rom  its  borders  the  land  descends  by 
gradual  slopes  towards  the  shores  of  three 
seas :  the  Black,  the  iEgean  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  in  those  regions  were  situated 
the  ancient  Pontus,  Bythinia  and  Pamphy- 
Ik  on  the  north  ;  on  the  West  Lydia,  My- 
sia  and  Troas;  and  on  the  south,  Caria, 
Lycia,  Cilicia  and  Paphlagonia.  Within 
those  districts  are  the  sites  of  nearly  twenty 
cities  of  antiquity  whose  names  we  find  in 
the  Scriptures. 

The  situation  of  Broosa  is  near  one  cor- 
ner of  the  broad  terrace  above  mentioned, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Olympus. 
Our  countryman  Mr.  Goodell  in  describing 
the  scene  as  he  enjoyed  it  from  one  of  those 
elevations,  spealu  of  it  as  exceeded  by 
nothing  in  the  whole  empire  except  the 
capital  itself.  Turning  our  eyes  to  the  en- 
graving, we  may  form  some  conception  of 
its  general  features.     The  long  ranges  of 


rnany  of  the  buildings,  indicate  the  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants ;  some  of  the  numerous 
slender .  towers  shooting  above,  serve  the 
criers,  who  dve  times  a  day,  call  the  Mos- 
lem to  prayers  in  the  name  of  Mahomed  ; 
and  here  and  there  a  wide  dome  shows  the 
position  of  a  mosque.  One  of  those  towns, 
or  minarets,  may  be  seen  near  at  hand,  on 
the  loft  of  the  print,  with  the  narrow  balus- 
trade, in  which  the  crier  takes  bis  stand, 
after  having  ascended  by  a  winding  stair 
Case  within ;  and  the  two  indolent  Turks 
on  the  terrace  below,  smokinor. their  long 
pipes,  are  such  figures  as  might  be  seen  in 
many  a  splendid  mansion  in  the  city,  quies- 
cent almost  all  day  long,  except  when 
roused  by  his  voice  giving  the  cry  of  11  la- 
illahee  1 

Broosa  maybe  called  the  City  of  Silk 
Worms,' and  the  surrounding  country  the 
Land  of  Mulberry  Trees :  for  the  inhabi- 
tants make  vast  quantities  of  silk,  and  the 
environs  are  beautifully  shaded  with  mul- 
berry groves.  Great  numbers  of  persons 
are  employed,  in  the  season,  in  gathering 
the  leaves  and  transporting  them  to  the  city. 
The  camek  seen  on  the  great  road  before 
us,  on  their  way  into  Broosa,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  laden  with  panniers  of  these 
leaves,  as  many  animals  of  that  kind  are 
constantly  employed  in  this  description  of 
labor. 

The  Broosa  Mulberry  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago,  by 
Charles  Rhind,  on  his  return  from  an 
official  residence  in  Constantinople.  A 
plantation  was  formed  on  the  North  River, 
from  which  trees  were  taken  by  many  far- 
mers for  propagation.  The  losses  suffered 
by  wild  speculations,  however,  caused  the 
neglect  of  almost  every  rational  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  the  silk  manu&cture  ;  and 
but  a  few  single  trees,  and  one  large  grove 
of  the  Broosa  mulberry  are  now  known  to 
remain.  The  proprietor  of  the  latter  in- 
formed the  N.  York  Farmers*  Club,  a  few 
weeks  since,  that  he  had  above  20,000  trees 
in  fine  condition,  and  finds  them  able  to  en- 
dure  the  climate  of  this  vicinity.  The 
opinion  of  some  others  is,  that  it  is  not  the 
best  species  for  our  country :  but  more  ex- 
periments are  desirable. 

**  The  provinces -of  Asia  Minor,"  (says 
the  Missionary  Herald,)  ^*ibr  natural  aitrac- 
tions,  are  to  be  numbered  with  the  most  fa- 
vored portions  of  the  earth.  At  present, 
notwithstanding  the  oppressive  and  evrn  de- 
solating  influence  of  the  government  and  of 
the  dominant  religion,  they  are  estimated  to 
contain  upwards  of  4,000,000  of  people ; 
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and  anctenlly  the  population  must  have 
i)een  much  greater.  Asia  Minor,  when 
traversed  by  the  apostle  Paul,  is  said  to  have 
contained  no  less  than  500  rich  and  popu- 
lous cities,  connected  together  by  public 
highways,  substantially  built  and  paved. 
There  paganism  and  civilization*  tnough 
opposed  in  nature,  were  associated  perhaps 
in  the  highest  degree  possible.  The  doc- 
trines  snd  rites  of  polytheism .  were  embel- 
lished and  sustained  by  the  highest  efforts 
of  wealth  and  genius.  Art,  learning, 
riches,  power,  policy,  prejudice,  the  splendor 

;  of  literature,  and  the  force  of  genius,  were 
all  arra3red  on  the  side  of  superstition  ;  as 
if  it  were  the  intention  of  the  ail- wise  God 
to  demonstrate  the  baleful  influence  of  mis- 

[  takes  concerning  his  nature  upon  mind  in 
the  highest  stages  of  human  cultivation. 

"  The  church  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  sent 
into  Asia  Minor  two  misspnaries:  one  a 
young  man  from  the  schools  of  Tar- 
sus  and  Jerust^lem,  the  other  a  native  of 
Cyprus,  and  perhaps  more  advanced  in 
years.  Behold  them  landing  in  Pamphylia, 
with  a  single  attendant,  and  he,  alarmed  by 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  enterprise, 
'    forsaking  them  almost  immediately. 

*'  Behold  this  same  young  man  entering 
the  port  of  Ephesus  in  a  Corinthian  galley, 
accompanied  by  two  mechanics.  While 
descending,  with  his  companions,  from  the 
Corinthian  vessel,  and  mingling  with  the 
crowd,  suppose  that  some  sage  of  Ionia  was 
standing  by,  and  was  told  that  these  persons 
were  come  to  render  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  despised,  whom  all  Asia  and 
the  world  worshipped.  With  what  scorn 
would  he  have  regarded  such  chimerical 
enthusiasts  1  And  yet,  in  the  space  of  four 
years,  through  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
labors  of  these  missionaries,  and  those  of  a 
young  and  eloquent  preacher  from  Alex- 
andria, the  danger  of  this  very  result,  by 
common  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  had  be- 
come most  imminent.  And  thus  it  was 
everywhere  in  Asia  Minor.  Not  more 
than  a  dozen  preachers  are  named  in  the 
New  Testament  as  connected  with  the  mis- 
sions  in  lesser  Asia,  and  only  three  of  these 
were  apostles. 

"  Bithynia  was  reserved  for  the  Apostle 
Peter ;  ancf  we  find  the  gospel  firmly  rooted 

\  there  when  Pliny,  the  celebrated  Roman 
governor  of  Bithynia,  came  into  the  pro- 

\    vince  not   many  years   after  the  death  of 

r    that  apostle.'' 

!       Fortunate  Loss. — ^Many  years  ago  a  lady 
»    sect  her  servant,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty 


years  of  age,  and  a  native  of  that  part  of  the 
country  where  his  mistress  resided,  to  the 
neighboring  town,  with  a  ring  which  required 
some  alteration,  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  jeweller.  The  young  man  went  the 
shortest  way,  across  the  fields;  and  coming 
to  a  little  wooden  bridge  that  crossed  a  small 
stream,  he  leaned  against  the  rail  and  took 
the  ring  out  of  its  case  to  look  at  it.  While 
doing  so  it  slipped  out  of  his  hand  and  fell 
into  the  water.  In  vain  he  searched  for  it, 
even  until  it  grew  dark.  He  thought  it  fell 
into  the  hollow  of  a  stump  of  a  tree  under 
the  water ;  but  he  could  not  find  it.  The 
time  taken  in  the  search  was  so  long  that  he 
feared  to  return  and  tell  his  story,  thinking  it 
incredible,  and  that  he  should  often  be  sus- 
pected of  having  gone  into  evil  company  and 
gamed  it  away  or  sold  it.  In  this  fear  he 
determined  never  to  return;  he  left  wages 
and  clotlies,  and  fairly  ran  away.  This  seem- 
ingly great  misfortune  was  the  making  of 
him.  His  intermediate  history  I  know  not : 
but  this,  that  after  many  years  absence,  either 
in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  he  returned  with 
a  very  considerable  fortune.  He  now  wished 
to  clear  himself  with  his  old  mistress ;  ascer- 
tained that  she  was  living ;  purchased  a  dia- 
mond ring  of  considerable  value,  which  he 
determined  to  present  in  person,  and  clear  his 
character  by  telling  his  tale,  which  the  credit 
of  his  present  condition  might  testify.    He 

then  took  the  coach  to  the  town  of ;  and 

thence  set  out  to  walk  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles.  He  found,  I  should  tell  ^rou,  on  alight- 
ing, a  gentleman  who  resided  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  who  was  bound  for  the  adjacent 
village.  They  walked  together,  and  in  con- 
vei'sation,  this  former  servant,  now  a  gentle- 
man, with  graceful  manners  and  agreeable 
address,  communicated  the  circumstance  that 
made  him  leave  the  country  abruptl)[  many 
years  before.  As  he  was  telling  this  they 
came  to  the  very  wooden  bridge.  **  There," 
said  he,  '*  it  was  just  here  that  I  dropped  the 
ring,  and  there  is  the  very  bit  of  old  tree  into 
the  hole  of  which  it  fell— just  there."  At  the 
same  time  be  put  down  the  point  of  his  um- 
brella into  a  hole  of  a  knot  in  the  tree,  and 
drawing  it  up,  to  the  astonishment  of  both, 
found  the  very  ring  on  the  ferrule  of  the  um- 
brella. I  nee'd  not  tell  the  rest,  but  make  this 
reflection — Why  was  it  that  he  did  not  as 
easily  find  it  immediately  after  it  had  fallen 
in  ?  It  was  an  incident  like  one  of  those 
told  by  Paxnell,  which  though  a  seeming 
chance,  was  of  purpose,  and  most  important. 
— Blackwood, 


Avalanehe,-^Ai  East  Burke,  Vermont,  night 
of  25th  uit.,  a  small  house  was  overwhelmed 
by  an  avalanche  of  earth  from  a  high  and 
very  steep  bank  in  the  rear.  Mr.  Charles 
Kewell  and  his  wife,  both  aged  and  decrepid 
people,  were  taken  from  the  rums  as  they 
lay  in  bed,  evidently  suffocated  by  the  mud 
anil  water,  with  which  they  were  found  cov- 
ered.— N.  y.  8un> 
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KAPOIiBON  BONAPARTE. 

Comequenees  of  his  Career* 


(CoNmnjED  F&oH  Vol.  II.,  fagb  119.) 
Extracts  from  a  letter  from  Markranatadt, 
near  Leipsic,  March  12tb,  1814,  to  the  En- 
glish Committee  of  Relief  for  Germans  dis« 
tressed  by  the  late  war. 

The  letter  says  that  money  had  been  giv- 
en to  sufferers  not  able  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary subsistence,  nor  to  replace  out  of  their 
own  means  the  loss  they  hare  sustained  in 
the  demolition  of  their  houses,  in  cattle,  in 
household  furniture  and  in  working  tool»«- 
henee  the  moderate  proportions  in  which  it 
has  been  dealt  out  barely  enable  the  husband- 
man to  purchase  a  cow,  or  the  people  on  the 
river  wherewith  to  re-establish  their  boats, 
and  the  mechanic  just  enough  to  fit  himself 
out  again  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
the  extent  of  his  business;  for,  while  every 
one  had  more  or  less  of  a  garden  behind  his 
house,  he  was  enabled  to  Keep  a  cow,  and 
from  the  joint  produce,  which  he  carried  dai- 
ly to  market,  could  procure  a  livelihood  for 
himself  and  his  family.  This  he  is  now  to- 
tally deprived  of,  inasmuch  as  the  houses 
have  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  cat- 
tle driven  within  the  fortress  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  garrison ;  nor  were  ihey  even 
suffered  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  some  previous 
communication  of  the  calamity  about  to  be- 
fall them;  but  one  morning  about  four 
o'clock,  a  party  was  ordered  to  sally  out 
by  torch-light,  and  while  some  set  fire  to  their 
houses,  others  stole  and  carried  away  what- 
ever these  miserable  people  had  been  striving 
to  save  by  throwing  out  of  the  windows,  so 
that  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
suburbs  is  now,  from  a  comparative  affluence* 
reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  abject  poverty. 
It  is  a  heart-rending  scene,  to  see  a  mass  of 
people  once  so  decent  in  their  appearance  and 
so  comfortable,  sitting  upon  the  ruins  of  their 
dwellings,  eagerly  searching  for  anything 
that  might  by  chance  have  escaped  the  eagle 
eye  of  their  enemy,  and  wringing  their  hands 
through  disappointment  and  despair. 

From  the  above  detail  you  may  be  enabled 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  loy  which  this  kind 
and  liberal  donaUon  has  diffused  throughout 
this  place,  and  the  intelligence  of  which  has 
reached  me  on  a  da)[  when  we  were  threatea- 
ed  with  the  calamity  of  inundation.  God 
has  not  forsaken  us,  was  the  universal  cry  of 
all,  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

Extract  from  the  Report  for  the  Association 

for  Relief  for  the  environs  of  Leipsic,  dated 

May  9. 

The  annexed  table  presents  to  our  generous 
benefactors  on  the  Thames,  the  particulars 
of  a  loss,  which,  indeed,  is  infinitely  small  in 
eoinparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  gain 
which  the  world  derives  from  it ;  but  severe 
and  irreparable  to  those  who  have  therewith 


purchased  advantages  of  which  they  them- 
selves are  deprived ;  and  who,  weeping  over 
the   grave  o«  their  departed  prosperity,  are 
prevented  from  partaking  of  the  general  joy 
of  emancipated  humanity.    Even  now,  after 
an  interval  of  seven  months,  the  philanthro- 
pist wanders  with  horror  over  those  fields  of 
desolation,  amidst  the  lamentations  of  Ami- 
lies  reduced  to  beg^ry.    Our  zeal,  therefore, 
to  procure  for  this  unhappy  country  every 
possible  relief,  is  redoubled,  and  with  it  also 
our  gratification  to  all  those  distant  friends 
who  assist  us  to  accomplish  this  object. — 
In  this  table  are  included  only  those  villages 
and  places  comprehended  in  the  vast  field  of 
battle,*  and  only  sneh  damages  and  losses  as 
our  country  neighbors  sustained  during  tnoae 
tremendous  days  of  October,  and  great  pains 
have  been  taken  by  the  superintendenu  of 
districts,  to  obtain  correct  statements  as  well 
by  making  inouiries  on  the  spot,  as  by  the 
appointment  or  various  assistants,  and  a  dili- 
gent comparison  of  all  accounts,  and  to  re- 
cord with  the  pen  of  truth  what  needs  no 
exapfgeration — a  labor  not  less  interesting  in 
a  historical  point  of  view,  than  necessary  for 
the  equitable  distribution  of  the  donations 
received,  the  peculiar  difllculties  of  which 
have  delayed  the  transmission  of  this  survey 
longer  than  we  wished.    One  principal  head 
could  not  be  introduced  into  the  table,  as 
there  was  no  certain  standard  for  making  a 
calculation;  we  allude  to  the  loss  arising 
from  the  devastation  of  the  fields  and  coun- 
try, and  the  indirect  injury  sustained  by  the 
delay  or  the  total  prevention  of  the  operations 
of  tillmg  and  sowing  many  lands,  and  which 
is  the  more  considerable,  as  this  battle  was 
not,  like  most  of  those  upon  record,  fought 
upon  barren  uncultivated  heights,  but  extend- 
ed over  fertile  plains  and  a  country  in  high 
cultivation.    To  various  circumstances  com- 
bined with  this,  it  was  owing  that  the  last 
engagement  inflicted  so  fatal  a  wound  on  the 
prosperity  of  our  neighbors;  aind  that  aAer  so 
many  marches  and  countermarches  and  en- 
campments of  famished  troops,  after  so  many 
requisitions  and  scenes  of  plunder  so  frequent- 
ly repeated  by  a  licentious  soldiery,  the  sword 
of  desolation  cut  off  at  once  the  remaining 
resources  of  the  whole  country. 

The  first  breathing  time  occurred  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  country  had  to  fulfil  too  im- 
portant duties,  and  possessed  too  limited 
means,  to  direct  its  attention  to  particular 
districts:  it  was  obliged  to  muster  its  last 
remains  of  strength  tor  the  general  conflict. 
There  were  also  duties  of  a  secondary  order 
to  be  performed :  the  wounded  required  at- 
tendance, and  the  dead,  the  rites  of  sepul- 
chre— both  in  countless  numbers.  Individual 
exertions  could  here  avail -but  little.  The 
next  neighbors  had  to  struggle  with  their  own 

*  The  number  of  villages  is  63.  The  toul 
loss  incurred  by  these  viTages  is  upwards  of 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  at  4s. 
each. 
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necessities ;  all  the  stores  were  exhausted ; 
the  boundless  mass  of  misery  deferred  many 
a  feeble  attempt,  and  disease,  moreover,  began 
to  make  dreadful  ravages.    Such  were  the 
difficulties  with  which  our  association,  has 
from  its  first  iostitutioD,  had  to  contend,  not 
indeed  in  vain,  bat  vet  so  that  we  have  but 
a  distant  prospect  of  our  recovery.    We  pay 
the  tribute  due  to  benevolence,  and  acknow- 
ledgments to  merit.    Joy  at  the  final  deliver- 
ance  of  our  countrv,  and  benevolence,  the 
virtue   of  the  age,  nave  opened  to  us  their 
stores  both  far  and  near.    The  inhabitants  of 
our  city  have  not  only  raised  spontaneous  con- 
tnbutioos,  bat  their  humanity  nas  also  become 
industrious  and  ingenious,  and  talents  have 
vied  with  wealth.    Artists  of  both  sexes  hare 
sacrificed  the  productions  of  their  skill,  and 
by  various  exhibitions,  hare  oi>eDed  the  hands 
of  their  friends  to  humanitjr  in  the  way  of 
pleasure.    Neither  have  foreign  countries  dis- 
appointed our  expectations*    But  above  all, 
\    the  donations  of  Britain,  which  have  inscribed 
•    her  iliustrions  name  with  indelible  characters 
'    on  the  records  of  benevolence,  have  enabled 
I    us  to  make  the  wished  for  b^inning  of  our 

>  distributions.— We  have  given  away  26,272 
^    bushels  of  seed  con,  and  about  10,000  rix 

>  dollars  in  money,  in  Woportion  to  the  most 
urgent  necessities.    We  are  about  to  com- 
mence a  second  distribution,  for  which  fresh 
contributions  continue  to  be  received.    J3at 
with  the  increase  of  our  means,  the  claims 
upon  us  increase  in  a  still  greater  degree,  and 
our  own  wishes  and  plans  are  extended*  The 
fate  of  the  helpless  children,  who  left  their 
parents  amid  the  storm  and  horrors  of  the 
battle,  still  demands  our  particular  attention. 
We  are  also  desirous  of  contributing  to  the 
febuiiding  of  the  churches  and  schools  in 
places    which   have   been   completely   im- 
poverished* and  are  unable,  from  their  own 
resources,  to  undertake  their  re-edification. 
We  wish  to  assist  them  to  recover,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  the  most  valuable  of  their  posses- 
sions, and  to  assemble  them  again  in  those 
sanctuaries,  where,  in  the  feeble  recommence- 
ment of  their  temporal  prosperity,  they  may 
enjoy  the  celestial  consolation,  and  the  bless- 
ings resulting  from  social  worship.    And  yet 
ihesip;ht  of  the  most  pressing  want  claims  all 
our  aid  and  all  our  funds.    Our  hopes  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  plans  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  flow  from  various  near  and  dis- 
tant sources,  but  our  principal  trust,  we  hesi- 
tate ttot^to  say,  reposes  upon  England,  upon  a 
nation  which  alone    stands  unimpaired    in 
strength  and  prosi>erity,  aud  whose  wealth  is 
exceSed  only  by  its  magnanimity. 

Letter  from  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 
to  the  London  Committee. 

With  particular  satisfaction  I  have  obser- 
ved that  my  dominions  have  obtained  a  dona- 
tion of  19,200/.,  which  has  been  granted  by 
the  Commirtee  for  the  Relief  of  the  Distressed 
^    in  GermanY*  and  other  jNirtB  of  the  Continent. 
c    The  more  important  this  aid  has  been  at  a 


time  when  the  war  left  no  means  wherewith 
to  relieve  the  evils  which  it  produced,  the 
more  I  feel  myself  bound  to  present  my  thanks 
to  the  Committee.:  but  am  convinced  that  the 
Committee  will  find,  in  the  peace  which  has 
been  conquered,  their  highest  reward  for 
what  they  have  done  for  the  welfare  of  the 
common  cause. 

Letter  from  the  Deputies  from  Hambuig, 

dated  July  16,  1814. 

The  undersigned,  Deputies  irom  the  Free 
Hanseatic  City  of  Hamburg,  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  the  Frince  Regent,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Qreat  Britain,  avaU  themselves  of 
the  earliest  opportunity,  conformable  to  the 
special  instructions  they  have  received  from 
tne  Senate  and  citizens  of  Hamburg,  to  ex- 
press the  unfeigned  sentiments  of  gratitude 
and  veneration  entertained  by  them  for  the 
great  exertions  and  most  extensive  support 
afforded  by  the  Committee  and  Snbscnbers 
for  relieving  the  distress  in  Germany,  and  the 
liberal  share  granted  to  their  unfortunate 
town,  whose  inhabitants  were  once  no  less 
conspicuous  for  the  extent  of  their  charitable 
depositions  than  they  now  are  for  the  just 
feelings  of  esteem  which  they  now  entertain 
towards  all  those  good  men  in  this  country, 
that  have  saved  from  utter  destruction  so 
great  a  number  of  victims,  by  their  timely 
assistance.  As  no  place  has  suffered  to  the 
extent  that  Hamburg  has  done,  so  none  has 
experienced  more  sympathy  and  interest  in 
its  favor»  and  which,  it  is  trusted,  they  will 
deserve  and  experience  the  omtinuatioQ  there* 
of. 

John  Hobhouse,  Esq.  who  has  lately  re- 
turned from  Germany,  has  communicated  the 
following  details  from  his  personal  observsp 
tion. 

In  advancing  from  Laun,  a  town  on  ifae 
river  Effer,  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  towards 
the  Bohemian  fnwtier,  the  effects  of  the  long 
and  tremendooi  struggle  between  the  French 
and  the  Allies  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  contest  begin  to  be  seen  and  felt. 

Between  Toplitz  and  Dresden,  900,000  men 
were  encamped  for  three  months*  and  It  is  at 
one  post  north  of  Toplitz  that  the  most  deci* 
sive  signs  of  war  are  visible.  Prussia,  Kleim, 
Arbessan,  NoUerdorf,  across  the  Rnssian  Ge- 
berge  to  Peterswalda,  not  a  village  is  stand- 
ing. Fifteen  or  twenty  hamleu  through 
which  the  road  passes  to  Dresden  are  fired 
and  gutted.  Amonffst  the  ruins  of  a  village, 
perhaps  a  single  chimney  is  seen  smoking,  ^ 
and  around  it  are  eight  or  nine  families  m  a  ^ 
wretched  situation.  In  ahort^  from  T&piitx 
to  Droiden,  a  dtstanet  of  seventy  English 
miles,  ones  fertile  and  pofvUous^  not  a  single 
village  remains.  An  infectious  disorder  is 
univesslly  prevalent.  The  Posunaster  gene- 
rally warns  travellers  not  to  stop.  I  saw 
many  dying,  and  one  man  actually  died  as  I 
passed. 
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From  the  fronliere  of  Saxony  to  the  capital, 
the  eye  is  presented  with  one  wide  waste  of 
plain,  littered  with  straw,  and  doited  with 
numerous  bodies  of  horses.  The  small  towns 
and  villages  on  every  side  of  Dresden  are  level 
with  the  ground.  The  fields  are  totally  un- 
caltivated. 

The  town  of  Dresden  has  suffered  little  or 
no  damage ;  but  it  is  crowded  beyond  its  re- 
sources by  the  multitudes  that  have  taken  re- 
fuge in  it  from  the  destruction  of  the  villages. 
This  is  the  cause  of >much  misery.  Towards 
Meisson,  two  posts,  there  are  again  tremen- 
dous evidences  of  war.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  the  portion  of  country  towards  Frey- 
burg,  whicu  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  fought 
previously  to  the'  great  events  of  Leipsic. 
Only  two  flocks  of  sheep  did  I  see,  until  ap- 
proaching Leipsic,  and  not  two  herds  of  cattle. 
The  plains  round  Leipsic  had  the  appearance 
of  straw  yards,  strewed  with  the  carcasses  of 
men  and  beasts.  The  suburbs  of  Leipsic  hare 
greatly  suffered. 

The  field  of  battle  comprehended  more 
than  sixty  villages,  all  of  which  nave  been 
completely  plundered,  and  many  burnt.  In 
this  whole  range,  extending  to  the  distance 
of  ten  miles  round  the  city,  there  are  scarcely 
to  be  found  either  animals  of  any  desciiption, 
or  com,  or  hay,  or  any  implements  of  agricul- 
ture. The  houses  that  still  remain  are  unin- 
habitable. 

SICIIilAir  FISHISRIES. 

The  catchingof  the  tunny- fish  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  Sicilian  amusements 
during  the  summer  months,  and  the  curing 
and  sending  them  to  foreign  markets  makes 
one  of  the  greatest  branches  of  theij  com- 
merce. These  fishes  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  Sicilian  seas  till  towards 
the  latter  end  of  May.  At  which  time  the 
Tonnaros^  as  they  call  them,  are  prepared 
for  their  reception.  This  is  a  kind  of 
aquatic  castle,  formed  at  a  great  expense,  of 
strong  nets,  fastened  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
by  anchors  and  heavy  weights.  These 
tonnaros  are  erected  in  the  passages  amongst 
the  rocks  and  islands  that  are  moat  frequent- 
ed by  the  tunny-fish.  Thoy  take  care  to 
shut  up  with  nets  the  entry  into  these  pas- 
sages,  all  but  one  little  opening,  which  is 
called  the  outward  gate  of  the  tonnaro. 
This  leads  into  the  first  apartment,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  the  hall.  As  soon  as  the  fish 
have  got  into  the  hall,  the  fishermen,  who 
stand  centry  in  their  boats  during  the  season, 
shut  the  outer  door— which  is  no  more  than 
letting  down  a  small  piece  of  net — which 
effectually  prevents  the  tunny  from  return- 
ing by  the  way  they  came.  They  then 
open  the  inner  door  of  the  hall,  which  leads 
to  the  second  apartment,  which  they  call  the 
ante-chamber,  and  by  making  a  noise  on  the 
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surface  of  the  water,  they  soon  drive  the 
tunny-fish  into  it.     As  soon  as  the  whole 
have  got  into  the  ante-chamber,  the  inner 
door  of  the  hall  is  again  shut,  and  the  outer 
door  is  opened  for  the  reception  of  more 
company.     Some  tonnaros  have  a  great 
number  of  apartments,  with  different  names 
to  them  all — the  saloon,  the  parlor,  the 
dining-room,  &c. ;  but  the  last  apartment  is 
always  stjided  la  Came.ra  delta  Morte — ^the 
chamber  of  death.     This  is  composed  of 
stronger  nets,  and  heavier  anchors  than  the 
others.     As  soon  as  they  have  collected  a 
sufficient  number  of  tunny-fish,  they  are 
driven  from  all  the  other  apartments,  into 
the  chamber  of  death,  when  the  slaughter 
begins.    The  fishermen,  and  of\en  the  gen- 
tlemen, too,  armed  with  a  kind  of  spear  or 
harpoon,attack  the  poor,defenceIe8S  animals, 
on  all  sides ;  which  now  giving  themselves 
up  to  despair*  dash  about  with  great  force 
and  agility,  throwing  the  water  over  all  the 
boats,  and  tearing  the  nets  to  pieces.     They 
often  knock  out  their  brains  against  the 
rocks    or    anchors,  and    sometimes    even 
against  the  boats  of  their  enemies.     You 
seet  there  is  nothing  very  generous    or 
manly  in  this  sport. 

The  taking  of  the  Pesce-Spada,  or  sword- 
fish,  is  a  much  more  noble  diversion.  No 
art  is  made  use  of  to  ensnare  him,  but,  with 
a  small  harpoon,  fixed  to  a  long  line,  they 
attack  him  in  the  open  seas,  and  will  often 
strike  him  at  a  very  considerable  distance. 
It  is  exactly  like  the  whale  fishing  in 
miniature.  As  these  fish  are  commonly  of 
great  size  and  strength,  they  will  sometimes 
run  for  hours  after  they  are  struck,  and  af- 
ford excellent  sport.  I  have  seen  them 
with  a  sword  four  or  five  feet  long,  which 
gives  them  a  formidable  appearance  in  the 
water,  particularly  after  they  are  wounded. 
The  fiesh  of  these  animals  is  excellent.  It 
is  more  like  beef  than  fish,  and  the  common 
way  of  dressing  it,  is  in  steaks.  The  fish- 
ing of  the  Pesee-Spada  is  most  considerable 
in  the  sea  of  Palermo,  where  they  have 
likewise  great  quantities  of  eels,  particularly 
the  Moreno,  so  much  esteemed  amongst  the 
Romans,  which  I  think  is  indeed  the  finest 
fish  I  ever  ate.  But  it  is  not  only  the  large 
fish  that  they  strike  with  harpoons — they 
have  the  same  method  of  taking  mullet,  do- 
ries, a  kind  of  mackarel,  and  many  other 
species;  but  this  is  always  performed  in 
the  night.  As  soon  as  it  is  dark,  two  men 
get  into  a  small  boat;  one  of  them  holds  a 
lighted  torch  over  the  surface  of  the  water  ; 
the  other  stands  with  his  harpoon  ready 
poised  in  his  hand.     The  light  of  the  torch 
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soon  l>ring3  the  fish  to  the  surfnco,  when  the 
harpooner  immediately  strikes  them.  A 
large  fleet  of  boats  employed  in  this  kind  of 
d:<lnng  make  a  beautiful  appearance  on  the 
water,  in  a  fine  summer  night. 

The  coral  fishery  is  chiefly  practiced  at 
Trapanl  They  have  invented  a  machine 
there,  which  answers  the  purpose  much 
beyond  their  expectations.  This  is  only  a 
great  cross  of  wood,  to  the  centre  of  which 
is  fixed  a  heavvy  hard  stone,  capable  of  car- 
rying it  to  the  Dottom.  Pieces  of  small  net 
are  tied  to  each  limb  of  the  ctoss,  which  are 
poised  horizontally  by  a  rope,  and  let  down 
mto  the  water.  As  soon  as  they  feel  it 
touch  the  bottom,  the  rope  is  made  fast  to 
the  boat ;  they  then  row  about  all  over  the 
coral  beds — the  consequence  of  which  is, 
the  stone  breaks  ofi'the  coral  from  the  rocks, 
and  it  is  immediately  entangled  in  the  nets. 
Since  this  invention,  the  coral  fishery  has 
turned  out  to  considerable  account. 

The  people  of  Trapani  are  esteemed  the 
most  ingenious  on  the  island.  They  are  the 
authors  of  many  useful  and  ornamental  in- 
ventions. An  artist  there  has  discovered  a 
method  of  making  cameos,  which  are  a  per- 
fect imitation  of  the  ancient  ones  engraved 
on  the  onyx.  They  are  done  on  a  kind  of 
hard  shell,  from  pastes  of  the  best  antiques ; 
and  80  admirably  executed,  that  it  is  oflen 
diflicult  to  distinguish  the  ancient  from  the 
modem.  These,  set  in  gold,  are  generally  . 
worn  as  bracelets,  and  are  at  present  in  high 
estimation  among  the  ladies  of  quality.  I 
have  seen  cameos  that  have  cost  two  hun- 
dred  guineas. — Migliore, 


i 
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Mastodon  Cotton. — The  bolls  of  this 
Cotton  are  said  to  be  much  larger,  and  the 
staple  much  finer  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
Cotton.  We  see  thirty  bales  of  Mastodon 
Cotton,  raised  in  Lowndes  County,  Missis, 
sippi,  were  sold  at  Columbia,  in  that  State, 
at  sixteen  cents  per  pound. 

R.  Abby,  of  Yazoo  City,  (Miss.)  to  the 
President  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ics' Ajssociation  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
says: — ^the  product  of  the  Mastodon,  on 
either  the  river  bottoms  or  uplands,  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  common  Mexican  Cotton  of 
the  country,  and  that  in  many  respects,  it  is 
a  much  more  certain  crop.  The  picking 
of  the  Mastodon  is  somewhat  belter  than  our 
common  Cotton,  the  balls  being  about  double 
the  size.  It  hangs  in  the  ball  slightly  tighter 
than  our  other  cotton,  which  prevents  it 
from  falling  out  in  the  field,  but  still  not  bo 
tight  as  to  nmke  but,  perhaps^  a  barely  per- 
ceptible difiercnce  in  tne  pickmg.     It  gins  a 


little  harder  than  the  common  Cotton. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Mastodon  is  the  easiest 
to  raise  and  prepare  for  market,  pound  for 
pound. 

I  give  it  the  same  distance  and  the  same 
cultivation.  The  gin  for  the  Mastodon, 
should  have  wider  grates  than  common,  in 
consequence  of  its  great  length  of  staple ;  or 
if  the  common  gin  be  us^,  it  should  run 
slow,  or  it  will  cut  the  fibres.  The  Masto- 
don cannot,  I  think,  be  ginned  on  the  roller 
gin,  as  some  purchasers  and  cotton  brokers 
have  suggestw,  in  consequence  of  its  strong 
adherence  to  the  seed. 

The  general  len^h  of  the  staple  is  about 
two  inches,  and  it  is  regarded  in  New  Or- 
leans as  being  of  remarkable  strength  and 
firmness.  My  own  present  crop  is  the  first 
and  only  crop  of  Mastodon  ever  raitod  in 
the  United  States  ;  a  part  of  this  was  sold  a 
few  weeks  since  in  the  New  Orleans  mar. 
ket,  by  Messrs.  Bucknor  ds  Stanton,  at  six- 
teen  cents  round.— Other  little  parcels  have 
sold  at  various  prices,  ranging  as  low  as  12^ 
cents.  These  cottons,  so  £r  as  I  know, 
were  all  handled  in  the  common  rough 
manner.  My  own  was  both  picked  and 
ginned  very  roughly. — Tallahoisee  Senti- 
nel 


The  average  export  of  bread  from  the  U.  S. 
to  all  foreign  countries,  for  the  last  14  years, 
amounts  only  to  5,505,162  bushels ;  or,  if  we 
deduct  the  sverage  imports,  to  about  5,000,000 
bushels.  Nor  do  our  exporu  keep  pace  with 
our  population.  In  1831  we  exported  9,441,- 
100  bushels,  with  a  population  of  13,000,000: 
being  23  quarts  per  head  upon  our  popula- 
tion. In  1844,  with  a  population  of  19,600,- 
000,  we  sent  abroad  7,751,000  bushels,  being 
only  13  quarts  per  head.  A  falling  off  in  our 
surplus  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent !  But  ^31  was 
an  unusually  large  crop ;  let  us  take  an  ave- 
rage of  three  years;  say  1831-2-3.  In  these 
vears,  we  have  an  average  export  of  6,120,000 
bushels ;  in  the  vears  1841-2-3,  a|^  average  of 
6,220,000  bushels,  being  an  increasa  of  11  per 
cent ;  while  our  population  is  increased  about 
33  per  cent. 


Fatal  Flowers, — Recently  in  London,  a 
youn^  lady  went  to  bed  in  food  health,  and 
was  found  the  next  morniag  aead !  The  phy- 
sicians who  were  called  in,  declared  that  the 
sole  cause  of  this  catastrophe  was  the  poison- 
ing of  the  air  by  the  exhalations  of  a  quantity 
of  lilies  found  in  two  large  vases  on  a  low 
table  in  the  room.  ~^N.  Y.  Express, 


American  BihU  Society, — The  managers 
of  this  institution  on  Thursday  elected  Hon. 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  President,  by  a  una- 
nimous vote. 


^ 
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TABLE    MOUNTAIN. 


There  are  seveial  particularly  pTOmiaent 

knd  airiking  points  of  land  in  the  world,  and 

tbia  is  Ode  of  ibem.     if  the    Cape  of  Good 

I  Hope  had  even  been  a  low,  flat,  marshy,  or 

I   barren  piece  of  ground,  its  poKiiioo  would 

>  hare  giT«i  it  a  great  degree  of  intereat.  The 
r  extreme  soathem  tenoinatioD  of  Africa,  or 

ler  of  the  vast  eastern  continent,  must  of 

>  neeesaitf  be  an  important  piece  of  earth. 
I  North  of  it  no  ship  can  sail;  south  of  it 
I  abips  pasa,  and  navies  may  al  ways  find  a  free 
■  passage,  an  almost  houndleas  range,  without 
I  the  feat  of  any  abstniciion.  Its  precise  laii- 
'  tnda  and  looglitade  must  be  regarded  by  tha 
I  navigator  who  would  carry  the  treasures  of 
I  Europe  or  America,  to  Asia,  by  this  route, 
I  or  bring  back  the  products  of  India  or  China, 
I  in  exchange.  The  very  mention  of  ila 
I  name  carries  the  mind  back  to  Bariholomew 
'  Diaz,     the    Foriugueae    discoverer  of    the 

>  fifteenth  century;  and  to  the  change  in  the 
I  old  course  of  trade  across  Palestine,  com- 
'  menced  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  rich 
I  enough  to  create  and  to  sustain,  in  the  nidst 
I  of  the  deserts,  magnificent  cities  like  Tad- 
'   mor  and  Penepolis. 

We  have  before  given  a  vieiv  of  the  same 
distinguished  promontory  from  the  aea.  (See 
Vol.  1.  page  469,]  but  as  we  had  more  to 
say  than  we  then  found  room  for,  we  now 


insert  a  sketch,  from  a  somewhat  different  ■, 

point  of  view,  to  introduce  the  followiug  ei-  \ 

tracts,  descriptive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  / 

and  its  environs,  from  Reynolds'  "  Voyage  s 

of  the  U.  8.  Frigate  Potomac"  in  183M.  < 

Cape   Town  is  heantifully  siiuated  on  a  > 

plain,  and  is  overshadowed  hy  a  stupendunt  ) 

rock  or  mountain.    The  streets  are  spacious,  ', 

and  intercept  each  other  at  right  an);le*,  with  > 

Kreat  eiactness.    The  houses  are  moetiv  of  i 

stone,   and    white-washed    without,   which  ^ 

fives  them  a  neat  and  cleanly  appearance.—  > 

'here  are  few  built  over  two  stories,  on  ac-  i 

count  of  the  winds,  which  blow  sometimes  S 

excessively   strong.     The  residence  (rf*  the  ? 

governor  and  the  public  buildings  are  suitable  s 

to  the  purposes  for  which  (bey  are  used,  but  ]■ 

possess  nothing  which  deserves  particular  de-  ? 

scriptiou.     The  public  square  oresenls  a  neat  , 

appearaDce,  and  is  kept  in  mie  order,  and  / 

there  are  some  pleasant  promenades  in  the  ? 

environs,  tastefully  overshadowed  with  spread-  S 

ing  branches  of  oak.     The  progress  of  litera-  ? 

ture  is  very  promising.    The  public  librarT  is  < 

an  honor  to   the  colony,  being  unrivalled  in  , 

any  colonial  annals.    The  librarian  is  editor  ) 

of  "The  Literary  Gazette."    A  museum  has  ? 

been  established,  two  infant  schools,  flourish-  5 

ing  academies  and  the  South  African  College,  < 

founded  in  1B29.    The  climate  is  healthy:  < 

the  mean  temperature  bTl-.l"  Fahrenheit,  and  ? 

the  temperature   of  the   coldest  month   57*^,  ^ 

and  of  the  hottest  79'^.    As  in  most  warm  ^ 

climates  of  a  temperate  zone,  the  wind  com-  } 

monly  blows  cold  in  summe  -  < 
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A    SCOTCH   HIGHLAND   DANCE. 


Whin  Qoecn  Tictoria.  with  her  contort. 

Prince  Albert,  mnde  their  rieil  to  Scollnnd, 

;  they  were  entertained  by  a  Highland  lord 

[   with  the   eihtbilion  of  a  nalional  dance,  in 

>  the  style  and  costume  of  old  times.  Our 
I  print  girea  a  view  of  (he  castle,  and  the  yard 
I  in  which  the  perfonnance  took  place,  with 
I  the  royal  pair  looking  on  from  a  balcoojr  near 
[  one  of  the  ancient  towers.  The  display  was 
'  spoken  of  as  Tery  different  from  any  which 

>  has  beoi  made  all  along  the  route  pursued 
I  through  Rnglaod,  where  the  Queen  had  been 
;  invited  to  inspect  fine  buildings,  railways, 
'  machidea,  benerolaii,  literary  and  scientific 
I  instilntioDs,  ice  Ice.,  and  listened  to  ad- 
I  dreisea,  containing  illuaions  to  various  ob- 
jects of  public  importance. 

On  reaching  the  Ilighlands  of  Scotland, 

however,    that  country  ao  justly  celebrated 

Its  nntuial  acenery,    {set  page  ISO,  in  our 

[   la$l  nvrnier,)  she  tonod    heraelt  among  the 

'   remnios  of  a  people  apeaking  one  of   the 

I   dialecii  of    (he    language  which  prevailed 

throughout  Great  Britain  in  the  time  of  Juliui 

'   Cesar,  and  retaining  superstitions,  and  other 

remnants  of  many  centuries.    To  this  re< 

[   mnrknble  phenomenon  we  have  already  al- 

I   luded,  and   to  its  cause.     It  is  oae  which 

'  strike*  every  intelligent  traveller  with  interesi, 

i   because  it  presents    historical  relations  of 

I  great  rarity,  and  of  considerable  importance. 

I  That  it  has  much  to  gratify,  in  other  respects, 

\  Wfl  do  not  affirm  ;  and  are  disposed  to  leave 

I   each  reader  to  come  to  his  own  concluaion  on 


that  point.    The  change*  which  have  been  , 
going  forward  for  three  cenluriea.in  England, 
in  opinions,  in  practices,  in  the  whole  slate 

of  society,  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  in  ) 

frequent  and  regular  succession,  have  crossed,  ' 

without  obstruction,  the  boundaries  of  the  ( 

old  sister  kingdoni,   but    have   broken  and  i 

stopped  at  the  mountainous  regions  which  lie  J 

beyond,   being  hardly  able  to  sprinkle  with  < 

their  spray  the  mde  and  barren  abode  of  the  < 

ancient  race.  | 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  and  eiriking  < 
poculiariiiea  of  many  different  people,  are 

their    dancea ;    and   they  have  often  been  ', 

described    with     great    minuteness,    while  | 

writers  have  generally  neglected  to   make  i 
known  and  even  to  investigate  the  religious 

and  other  ideas  with  which  (hey  are  ofien  | 

connected.     In   many  instances    they  have  < 

been  found  to  be  intimately  interwoven  with  | 

ajrstems  of  superstition  and  observances,  wild  ' 

and  strange,  or  eitrmvagani  and  preposterous,  < 
which  they  tend  to  keep  alive  and  to  per- 
peluale.                                                            ^ 

Mrs.    PttaianU,   Ihe  venerable  mother  of 
the   lamented  John  Hampden  Plwisants,  ac- 
knowledges, through  the  Richmond  Republi- 
can, the  receipt  of  a  letter,  containing  a  aum   < 
of  money,  from  an  intimate  friend  of  her  la*   { 
men  led  son.    1'be  Trustees  of  the  family  left   i 
by  Mr.  Pleai'ants  liave  received  contribution! 
from  citizens  of  Mobile,   Ala.,  amounting  It 
tS52    50.      The^  have    invested  the  funds   . 
already  raised,  m  Virginia  State  Stock,  ihe    ' 
interest  of  which  goes  to  the  soppori  of  the    ', 
aged  mother  of  Mr.   P.  and  to   educate  his    i 
orphan  children.— JV.  Y.  Espriit. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


From  Mr,  Ward*s  Journal  of  Curwen. 

THE    FAIRFAXES   OF    VIRGINIA. 

In  this  estimable  and  noble  famiiy,  ihe  im- 
mortal Washington  passed  four  years  of  his 
youth.  And  as  it  was  the  period  when 
character  usually  receives  its  stamp,  ihere  is 
no  doubt  that  the  formation  of  his  was  essen- 
tially inOuenced  by  the  association. 

The  Hon.  Col.  William  Fairfax,  a  son  of 
Henry  Fairfax  of  Towlton  Hall,  Yorkshire, 
and  a  grandson  of  Thomas,  the  fourth  Lord 
Fairfax,  lost  his  father  when  very  young,  and 
was  educated  under  the  auspices  of  his  Uncle» 
Lord  Lonsdale,  (ever  styled   the  good,)  at 
Lowther  School,  in  Westmoreland.     Here  he 
acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  classics  as 
well  as  modern  languages.     At  twenty-one 
he  entered  the  army  and  served  in  Spain 
during  Queen  Anne's  war  under  his  Uncle, 
and  afterwards  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Isle  of  Providence,  then  in  possession  of  pi- 
rates.   Upon  its  reduction  he  was  appointed 
its  Governor,  but  the  climate  disagreeing  with 
him  he  resigned  his  commission  and  reixioved 
to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1724,  where  he 
resided  for  eight  years  as  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  a  magistrate,  esteemed  and  respect- 
ed by  all.    His  wife  died  during  this  period, 
and  he  was  united  in  a  second  marriage  to 
Debora,  daughter  of  Francis  Clarke,  Esq.,  of 
Salera,a  genlleman  of  the  first  respectability. 
Three  children  were  the  offspring  of  this  con- 
nection, viz.  Bryant,  William,  and  Hannah. 
He  sailed  from  Salem  with  his  family  for  the 
South  on  the  17th  of  June,  1734,  and  settled 
first  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  near 
the  Washington  family,   and  afterward.^  in 
Fairfax  County,  where  he  erected  a  beautiful 
villa  on  the  Potomac  adjoining  Mount  Vernon, 
which  he  called  Belvoir.    He  long  sustained 
the  offices  of  Lord  Lieutenant  and  keeper  of 
the  rolls  of  the  county,  collector  for  South 
Potomac,  and  President  of  the  Council  of  Vir- 
ginia.   He  was  highly  accomplished  and  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  public  and   private 
virtue  and  refigipus  principle.    He  died  Sept. 
3,  1757,  aged  66.     Washington,  on  leaving 
his  command  on  the  23d  of  April,  1755,  thus 
addressed  Col.  Fairfax:— 'I  cannot  think  of 
leaving  the  County  Without  embracing  the 
last  opportunity  of  biJding  rov  farewell  P 

His  eldest  son,  George  W.  Fairfax^  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  estate  and  employments. 
In  early  life  he  was  for  a  while  co-surveyor 
with  Washington  to  his  kinsman,  Lord  Fair- 
fax.  In  1753  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
house  of  burgesses ;  and  Washington,  then 
just  81,  deeply  interested  in  iiis  success,  was 
encaged  in  a  personal  altercation  in  his  be- 
half, with  Mr.  Payne,  a  friijnd  of  the  rival 
candidate;  and  it  may  be  well  to  remark  in 
passing,  that  findinj?  himself  the  agressor,  he 
made  an  apology,  and  ihat  forever  secured  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Payne.  This  is  the  only  al- 
tercation  it  is  believed   which    Washington 


was  engaged  in  during  his  long  life.  Mr. 
Fairfax  took  an  unfavourable  view  of  the  re- 
volutionary movement,  and  long  before  the 
appeal  to  arms  went  to  England.  So  critical 
was  his  arrival  there,  that  he  passed  in  the 
river  Thames  the  ill-omened  tea  which  event- 
ually caused  the  rupture  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies.  It  is  probable 
he  is  the  friend  referred  to  by  Weems  in  the 
following  paragraph  of  his  book,  (p.  67.) 
•Lord  Fairfax  liappened  to  be  at  Mount  Ver- 
non when  Washington  received  advice  from  a 
friend  in  London,  that  the  Tea  Ships  were 
going  to  America,  and  said  to  him,  •«  Well, 
my  Lord,  and  so  the  ships  with  the  gunpow 
der  tea,  are,  it  seems,  on  their  way  r 

'  Why.  Colonel,'  replied  his  lordship,  «  do 
you  call  it  gunpowder  tea  V  To  which  he 
responded,  'Because  I  fear  it  will  prove  in- 
flammable, and  produce  an  explosion  that  will 
shake  both  hemispheres.' 

Part  of  Mr.  Fairfax's  estates  were  confisca- 
ted on  account  of  his  principles,  and  the  heavy 
reverse  of  fortune  obliged  him  to  abandon  his    ^ 
seat  in  Vorkshire,  lay  aside  his  carriage,  and    / 
remove  to  Bath.    Here  he  so  lived  as  to  save    ' 
large  sums,  which  he  sent  for  the  use  of 
American  prisoners.     He  died  3d  of  April, 
17S7,  in  his  63d  year,  lamented  for  his  many 
virtues  and  accomplishments. 

The  Situation  of  the  Lowell  Factory  Gtrh, 
The  labor  of  the  mills  is  considered  much 
inore  honorable  than  the  labor  of  domestic 
life.  Compared  with  domestic  labor  the  mills 
are  not  desirable ;— in  a  family,  the  girls  can 
earn  four  dollars  a  month,  while  in  the  mills 
a  girl  will  earn  more  money,  exclusive  of  her 
board,  than  can  the  ablest  man  on  a  farm. 
The  girls  seek  the  mill  as  a  place  where  they 
can  earn  money,  with  which  they  can  gratify 
the  almost  universal  desire  for  dress,  "idany 
of  the  girls,  too,  come  to  the  mills  to  accumu- 
late  money,  with  which  to  provide  for  the 
day  upon  which  tJiey  shall  enter  on  a  new 
era  in  their  lives.        | 

^rom  Santa  fc— -Another  company  of 
Mexican  and  American  traders  arrived  at  St. 
Louis  on  the  25ih  uli.  from  Santa  Fe.  They 
were  robbed  of  their  horses  and  mules  on  the 
plains  by  the  Pawnee  Indians.  The  Euiaw 
Indians  had  killed  five  Mexicans  and  wounded 
one  on  the  Santa  Fe  road.  Another  company 
were  some  days  travel  behind  this  company, 
having  also  experienced  some  obstruction  from 
the  Indians.  All  was  quiet  at  Santa  Fe. 
Ihey  had  lust  heard  of^  the  revolution  in 
Mexico,  and  the  troops  at  Santa  Fe  were  o»- 
V^  «^  immediately.  The  gold  mines 
of  New  Mexico  had  been  Worked  with  un- 
usual succeLS  during  the  year,  increasing  the 
demand  for  goods.  It  is  estimated  that  one 
million  of  dollars  will  probably  be  invested  in 
that  trade  this  year.  This  company  brouffht 
with  them  450  lbs.  of  gold,  in  dust,  and  ex- 
pect to  return  with  a  heavv  stock  of  iroods 
this  spring.^AT.  y.  Express:  ^ 
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THE  FLOUNDER. 


Thia  deformed  Gah  mif  well  be  ioirodnced 
here,  ai  a  good  Toil  for  the  graceful  aad  ele- 
gant Striped  bats,  whoae  figure  we  preaenled 
in  our  Bih  nnmber,  (page  126.)  Probablf  no 
peraoi  ever  obierred  a  fish  of  this  family  for 
the  fini  time,  without  a  feeling  of  asloniih- 
ment  miogted  with  diiguBt ;  and  for  the  lacl 
mentioaed  bf  Carier:  that  thef  "  present  a 
character,  which,  with  respect  to  vertebraied 
animala,  is  perfectly  unique — the  total  want 
ol  symmetrr  in  the  head." 

The  appearaitce  of  this  fish  is  such,  aa  to 
give  one  the  idea  that  it  has  been  crushed  bj 
aome  great  weight,  aod  thrown  into  a  state 
ol  distorttm.  So  that,  if  the  first  feeling  is 
disgust  at  its  unnatural  and  disagreealile  torm 
aspect,  the  tecond  is  wonder  at  seeitig  it 
alive.  The  general  form  is  not  unlilie  that 
I  common  fish,  except  that  it  is  roundish 
and  verf  thin :  but,  instead  of  baring  both 
aides  alike,  and  swimmmg  with  its  back  up- 
watda,  it  is  dark-colored  oa  one  side  and 
almost  white  on  the  other,  has  its  eyes  both 
placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  head,  the 
■noglh  diBloried,  so  ea  nearly  to  correspond 
with  them,  and  lies  and  morea  in  the  water 
on  one  side.  Yet  its  fins  are  placed  uearly 
like  those  of  other  fishes  of  the  Third  Order, 
called  Malacopitrigii  Subraehiati,  or  soft-fin- 
Ded  fishes:  viz.,  the  ventral  placed  under 
the  side  or  breast  Gns.  The  back  fin  and 
the  anal  fin  are,  however,  very  extensive. 
In  considering  the  relative  position  of  the  Gdi 
of  the  fiounder,  however,  we  mnst  place  him 
in  an  upright  position,  otherwise  the  word 
"under"  will  not  apply  to  the  ventral  fins. 

The  flounder  is  a  vattiable  salt-water  fish, 

though  seldom  more  than  eightot  nine  inches 

in  length,  and  very  ihio.    It  is  delicate  and 

wholesome,  though  not  highly  flavored.     It 

I    appears  on  our  sea  coasts  early  in  the  Spring, 

?    end  is    Iftken  with  great  ease,  even  along 

i    the  wbarret  of  many  of  our  seaports.    Its 

(    abundance  renders  it  an  important  article  of 


food  in  New  York,  for  scrveral  weeks  in 
March  and  later.  Crowds  ol  men  and  boys, 
with  wagons  and  harrowea,  then  assemble  at 
Fnlton  market  and  other  places,  at  sn  early 
hour,  to  procure  their  daily  supplies  from  the 
fishermen,  for  the  ciiy  and  many  neighboring 
towns, 

Bnt  we  have  introduced  this,  psrily  as  a 
specimen  of  a  whole  family,  the  Bat-fish  or 
P/oni— the  second  fiimily  of  the  Order  above 
mnitioned.  They  all  have  a  atriking  resem- 
blance, except  in  size.  Several  highly  es- 
teemed Enf[lisb  and  European  flshes  belong 
to  this  family :  the  dory,  the  sole,  the  turboi 
and  the  place.  In  this  country  our  largest 
and  best  is  the  halibut,  which  sometin 
weighs  300  pounds  snd  even  more.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  this  fish  was  considered  . 
of  no  value  in  our  country  until  wiibin  a  few 
years,  no  part  of  it  being  ealen  except  the 
fins.  Now  it  forms  an  important  article  of 
food,  and  the  fins  are  the  only  part  rejected 
Thia  is  a  new  evidence  of  public  ignorance  : 
for  the  fins  are  highly  gelatinous  end  very 
delicate,  nutticioua  and  fit  for  cooking  in 
several  ways. 


Fascination  of  Sebfehts.  —  From  perse-    ', 
Ten ng inquiries  IhavebecomeconvioceJ,  that    < 
the  power  of  lascinalion  which  has  been  at-    ' 
Iributed  to  serpents,  vipers  as  well  as  adders,    ! 
is  not  a  false  or  vulgar  fiction.    It  has  fre-    ' 
queuily  occurred  to  persons  travelling  through    ' 
forest^  10  witness  the  poor  liiile  birds,  while 
uttering  a  plaintive  cry,  descend  from  branch 
to  branch,  attracted,  as  it  were,  by  some  oc- 
cult power,  and  yield  (hemselres  up  within 
the  jaws  of  a  serpent  Ivin^  bidden  among  the 
boughs  of  the   tree,   obedient  victims  to   the 
glance  of  their  executioner.    The  thread  of 
this  charm  is  broken   by  whisking  a  switch 
through   the   air;  no  doubt,  from  that  ftct, 
tbat  ibe  wbtsiliug  of  ibe  air  Irightens  the 
serpent,  and  thus  paralyzes  iis  magnetic  ef- 
fluvium.      Wlist  is  the  mechanism  of  this 
incredible  fasciosiion,  which  so  perfectly  n 
calls  to  one's  mind  the  fable  of  the  Sirens? 
— Se(«e(eif. 


THE  STAG-BEETLE  OR  LUCANUS  CERVUS. 


?  Tbii  insect,  w  nearly  resembling  out  Am«- 
)  rican  hom-bu^,  though  itill  more  rormidiMe 
i  in  appearance,  like  ii,  is  perfecily  harntleM 
i  when  unroolesied,  and  then  is  only  able  to 
S  inflict  a  slight  wound  by  aeizing  ihe  finger 
^  with  its  strong  and  sharp  pincer«. 
''  Tlie  following  descripiion  of  ii  and  its 
5    habits,  we  borrow  from  a  lale  popular  work 

.    on  entomology. 

^       One  of  the  largesi  of  ihe  miligenous  insecis 

>  or  England,  is  the  stag-beeile,  iuionui  «r- 
(  ims,  Ii  is  chieHy  (ounil  in  narrow,  shndy 
)    lanes,  generally  on  an  oalc  or  elm  (ree.    Tlje 

>  perfect  insect  attacks  the  roois  and  leaves 
<,  of  t'  ose  trees.  It  lies  concealed  in  their 
S  slumps  during  the  day,  and  feeds  only  dnring 
?  the  evening,  Linnieus,  however,  slates,  that 
<  its  food  is  the  juice  which  exudes  from  de< 
:  csyed  oiks.  Their  yduoe  burrow  fn  tbe  bark 
?  and  hollows  of  trees,  and  there  undergo  the 
s    usual  metamorphoses. 

i  Its  l«r»a,  which  perlectly  resembles  that 
}  of  the  other  true  beetles,  is  also  found  in  the 
I  hollow  of  oak  trees,  residing  in  the  fine  tc- 
S  geiable  mould  usually  seen  in  such  cafiiies, 
P  and  feeding  on  the  softer  part  of  the  decayed 
i    wood.    It  IB  of  a  rery  considerable  size,  of  a 

V  pnle  yellowish  or  whitish  brown  color,  and 
}  when  stretched  ont  at  full  length  measures 
<    nearly  tour  inches.     When  arrived  at  its  full 

>  size,  which,  according  to  some,    is  hardly 

V  sooner  than  the  ftfih  or  sixth  yetir.  it  forms, 
I    by   frequently  turning  itself,  and  moistening 

>  it  with  its  glutinous  saliva,  a  smooth  oval 
(  hollow  in  the  earth,  it  lies,  whence,  s^er 
i  remaining  perfectly  still  fur  the  space  ot  neir- 
^  ly  n  nionih,  divests  itself  of  its  skin,  and  com- 
mence* pupa  or  chrysalis. 

It  is  now  much  shorter  than  before,  of  a 
rather  deeper  color,  and  exhibits,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  mdiments  of  the  large  extended 
JBWs  and  broad  head,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
perfect  insect ;  tbe  legs  are  also  proportion- 
ally larger  end  longer  than  in  the  larra  state. 
The  ball  of  earth  in  which  this  chrysalis  is 
coniatoed  is  considerably  larger  than  a  hen's 
egg,  snd  of  a  rouglier  exterior  and  surface. 


and  perfectly  am  oih  and  polished  within. —  ! 

The  chrysalis  lies   three  months  before  il  ) 

gives  birth  to  the  complete  insect,  whicb  i 

usually  eme^es  in  the  months  trf"  July  end  i 

AU£USt.  ' 

Bingley  has  a  marvellous  story  of  their 
■apposed  rapacity,  which,  if  not  gravely  staled 
by  the  reverend  editor  of  the  Animal  Biogra- 
phy, as  related  to  himself  by  one  of  his  own  j 
intimate  and  intelligent  friends,  migbl  hsi 
been  supposed  by  the  general  reader  to  have  < 
been  borrowed  from  the  Travels  of  tbe  vi 
cious  Munchausen. 

>'  An  intimate  and  inielligent  friend  of  the  i 
editor  informed  biin  that  he  had  often  found  \ 
several  heads  of  these  insects  together,  all  : 
perfectly  entire  and  alive,  while  the  trunks  ? 
and  abdomens  were  nowhere  to  be  found;  S 
sometimes  only  the  abdomens  were  gone,  and  ) 
the  heads  and  trunks  were  lef\  together.— 
How  this  circumstance  took  place  he  neve 
could  discover  with  any  certainty.  He  snp-  } 
poses,  however,  that  il  must  have  be«i  m  i 
conseqUMiee  of  the  severe  battles  that  some>  S 
limes  lake  place  among  the  fiercest  of  the  in-  i 
sect  tribes;  but,  their  mouths  not  seeming  I 
tormed  for  animal  food,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  \ 

SuesBwhat  become*  of  their  abdomen.  They  } 
0  not  fiy  till  most  of  the  birds  have  retire  j 
to  rest,  and  indeed,  if  we  were  to  siippose  ■ 
that  any  of  them  devoured  them,  it  would  be  ; 
difScuit  to  say  why  the  heads  or  trunks  should  \ 
be  rejected.' 


Ohio.— This  State  was  settled  in  17SS,  by  1 
emigrants  principally  from  New  England ;  S 
admitted  into  tbe  Union  in  1801  ;  Toters,  one  : 
year  resident  in  the  State  preceding  the  elec-  j 
lion,  having  paid  or  been  charged  with  State  J 
or  county  tax ;  capital,  Columbus.  Area, 
39,000  square  miles.  Population  in  18 
1,519,167. 


iinnAKA.— 1'his  Slate  was  settled  in  1T30,  > 

by  French ;  admitted  into  the  Union  in  IB16;  i 

voter,  one  year  resident  in  the  State  precedug  i 

the  election,  entitled  to  vote  in  conniy  of  re-  > 

sidence;  capital,  Indianapolis.    Area,  36,01)0  < 
square  miles.     Population  in  1940,  C85,SG6. 
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POPS  GRHGORY  XVI. 

Continued  from  page  140,  VoL  IL 

John  XXIL  seized  the  tiara,  sealed  him- 
self on  the  poatificial  throae,  and  said  ;  '*  I  am 
pope/'  To  confirm  his  usurpalioo,  he  launch* 
ed  anathemas  against  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
manj  and  the  King  of  France,  persecuted 
sects,  burned  heretics,  excited  nations  to  re- 
bellion, armed  princes,  inundated  kingdoms 
with  his  monks,  preached  new  crusades,  stole 
benefices,  and  shut  up  in  his  treasury  twenty- 
five  millions  of  florins,  wrung  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  Christian  world. 

Clement  VI.  purchased  from  the  celebrated 
Joanna  of  Naples,  the  county  of  Arisnon  for 
three  hundred  thousand  florins,  which  he 
^  nerer  paid ;  and  declared  her  innocent  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband  Andrew,  whom  she 
had  assassinated. 

Under  Urban  VI.  began  the  greatest  schism 
that  ever  desolated  the  West ;  two  popes  were 
raised  to  the  pontifical  chair.  Urban  VI.,  at 
Rome,  and  Clement  VII.,  the  Antipope,  at 
Avij^on,  with  their  successors,  for  fitty  years 
excited  bloody  wars,  and  excommunicated. 
one  another:  on  the  side  of  Urban  were  rang- 
ed Italy,  Naples,  Hungary,  and  Spain :  France 
supported  Clement  Yll. ;  and  robbery  and 
cruelty  were  everywhere  committed,  by  the 
orders  of  Clement,  or  the  fanaticism  of  Urban. 
The  wretched  and  culpable  Joanna  sent  the 
pope  forty  thousand  ducats,  to  sustain  her 
party;  and  to  express  his  mtitude,  he  had 
her  strangled  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  the  pon- 
tiff having  induced  Charles  de  Duras,  the  son 
of  Joanna,  and  heir  to  her  states,  to  commit 
this  execrable  crime.  That  prince  having 
refused  to  share  the  spoils  with  the  pope,  the 
favf  of  Urban  was  directed  against  his  cardi- 
nals, whom  he  suspected  of  favoring  the 
party  of  Charles  de  Duras ;  and,  baving  had 
them  put  into  loathsome  wells,  their  e)  es  put 
out,  their  finger  and  toe  nails  torn  oflf,  their 
teeth  broken,  and  their  flesh  torn  with  red  hot 
iron  claws,  he  then  had  their  mutilated  bodies 
while  yet  warm,  put  into  bags,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

Clement  VII.  occupied  the  chair  of  Avig- 
non, raised  enormous  taxes  from  the  churches 
of  France,  to  enrich  the  cardinals  and  salify 
the  luxury  of  his  court. 

The  two  popes  laid  Europe  waste  b)[  their 
own  armies,  and  those  of  their  partizans: 
furious  passions  extinguished  the  feelings  of 
humanity ;  and  treason,  poisoning,  and  mas- 
sacre everywhere  prevailed.  The  cardinals 
assembled  a  coimcil  at  Pisa,  and  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  deposition  against  both  the 
popes. 

Alexander  V«  imdertook  to  confirm  the 
onion  of  the  church,  to  reform  the  morals  of 
the  clergy,  to  give  offices  to  virtuous  men,  and 
died  of  poison,  administered  by  order  of  Car- 
dinal Balthazar  Bossa.  That  assassin  had 
the  conclave  assembled ;  and,  getting  a  ponti- 
ficial  mantle,  threw  it  over  his  shoulders,  and 
cried :  '*  I  am  Pope."    The  cardmals,  iu  ter- 

4- 


ror,  confirmed  the  election  of  John  XXIII.  ; 
but  the  deposed  popes,  Benedict  XIII.  and 
(Gregory  XIL,  revived  their  pretensions  to  the 
See  of^  Rome.  A  horrible  war,  excited  bv 
anathemas,  covered  Prussia  and  Italy  with 
blood.  The  empire  had  three  emperors,  as 
the  church  had  three  popes ;  or  rather  neither 
Rome  nor  the  em^nre  bad  any  head.  A  gene- 
ral council  assembled,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
pose Pope  John  XXIII.  The  bishops  and 
cardinals  accused  him  of  murder,  poisoning, 

&C. 

Martin  V.  had  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  burnt  alive;  those  chiefs  of  a  new  sect 
who  preached  against  the  disorders  of  priests 
and  the  ambition  of  poniifis,  and  brought  men 
back  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity.  He 
then  organized  a  crusade  to  subdue  Bohemia. 

The  legates  of  the  pope  and  emperor  took 
command  of  their  armies  in  person,  to  compel 
the  Hussites  to  receive  the  communion  in 
both  kmds,  bread  and  wine.  Wonderful  mad- 
ness! For  so  puerile  an  object,  Germany 
was  given  up  to  the  horrors  ol  civil  war.  But 
the  cause  of  the  people  triumphed ;  the  em- 
peror's troops  were  beaten  in  many  engage- 
ments, and  the  army  of  the  legates  was  cut  in 
pieces. 

Felix  V.  was  appointed  Pope,  and  Eugene 
IV.  became  anti-pope ;  the  councils  of  Flo- 
rence and  Basle  excommunicated  each  other ; 
and  depositions,  yiotence  and  cruelty  succeed- 
ed. Vitteleschi,  archbishop  of  Florence,  was 
assassinated  by  the  order  of  Eugene ;  king- 
doms were  divided,  b^r  taking  sides  for  one  or 
the  other,  and  reviving  the  schism,  which 
lasted  till  Eugene's  death. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.,  occur- 
red the  memorable  capture  of  Constantinople 
by^  the  Turks.  The  pontiff,  having  been  soli- 
cited by  the  Grecian  ambassadors  to  afford 
them  some  assistance  in  troops  and  money, 
roughly  refused ;  and  the  loss  of  that  power- 
ful city  must  be  attributed  to  the  perfidy  of 
the  Roman  court,  which  sacrificed  the  ram- 
part of  Christianity,  and  basely  betrayed  a 
nation  which  it  ought  to  have  protected. 

Sixtus  VI.  devoted  alt  his  care  and  solici- 
tude to  increase  his  own  riches.  He  increas- 
ed the  taxes,  invented  new  offices  and  sold 
them  at  auction. 

Innocent  VIII.  succeeded  Sixtus ;  and  his 
election  co>t  him,  in  castles,  benefices,  and 
golden  ducats,  more  than  all  the  treasures 
of  the  Holy  See. 

The  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes  delivered  to 
Pope  Innocent  the  young  prince  Zizime,  to 
shelter  him  from  the  persecutions  of  his  bro- 
ther Bajazet.  The  Sultan  of  Keypt  sent  am- 
bassadors to  offer  the  pope  four  hundred  thou- 
sand ducats,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  in 
exchange  for  that  prince,  whom  he  wished  to 
place  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  march  to 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  ;  and  engaged 
to  give  up  that  city  to  the  Christians:  but  the 
Sultan  Bajazet  paid  a  larger  ransom  ;  and  the 
pontiff  retained^  Zizime  a  prisoner  in  his 
estates. 


^ 


^ 
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.  We  now  enter  upon  the  reign  of  a  pope, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  all  historians,  is  the 
most  abominable  of  all  the  men  who  ever 
spread  terror  throughout  the  world.  Depra- 
vitf  before  unknown,  insatiable  cupidity,  un- 
bridled ambition,  and  cruelty  bi'yond  that  of  a 
barbarian,  8Ut«h  were  the  qualities  of  Rode- 
rick Borgia,  who  was  made  pope  under  the 
name  of  Alexander  VI. 

Under  the  poutiticaie  of  Innocent,  assassins 
and  banditti  had  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  cardinals,  before  entering  the  con- 
cla?e,  were  obliged  to  garrison  their  palaces 
with  soldiers,  and  to  range  cannon  upon  the 
avenues.  Rome  had>become  a  public  mar- 
ket, where  all  sacred  offices  were  fo^  sale. 
Roderick  Borgia  publicly  bought  the  votes  of 
twenty^two  cardinals,  and  was  proclaimed 
pope.  Armed  with  sacerdotal  power,  his 
execrable  vices  displayed  themselves  without 
disguise. 

The  immoderate  ambition  of  the  pope  went 
beyond  all  bounds ;  all  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine, were  trampled  under  his  feet.  He 
formed  alliances  and  broke  tbem ;  preached 
crusades,  laid  taxes  on  Christian  kmgdoms, 
inundated  Europe  with  his  legions  of  monks, 
seized  upon  the  riches  which  they  brought 
him,  and  called  Bajazet  mto  Italy  to  oppose 
the  King  of  France.  At  a  later  period  his 
policy  led  him  to  court  the  aid  of  Charles 
VIII. ;  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  French, 
he  undertook  the  ruin  of  the  little  sovereigns 
of  Romagna — had  some  poignarded,and  some 
poisoned,  fiUmg  the  minds  of  all  with  fear, 
and  preparing  the  absolute  domination  of 
Italy  fur  Cssar  Borgia. 

Finally,  Alexander  VL,  having  invited  to  a 
supper  in  the  vineyard  of  Cardinal  de  Cometo, 
two  cardinals  whose  estates  he  designed  to 
obtain  by  '*  inheritance,"  took  the  pobon 
which  he  had  intended  for  them. 

Luther,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Augus- 
tinians,  abandoned  his  retirement,  stood  up 
in  opposition  to  Leo  X.  and  to  the  commerce 
of  indulgencies,'  drew  after  him  nations  and 
kings  with  his  new  doctrine  and  power  of  his 
genius,  and-  wrested  one  half  of  Europe  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  popes. 

Clement  VII.,  by  his  acts  of  nerfidy,  excited 
the  anger  of  the  Emperor  Cnarles  V.,  and 
Rome  was  given  up  to  pillage  for  two  entire 
months. 

The  army  of  the  Catholic  king  committed 
more  airocities  than  the  pagan  tyrants  ever 
invented  against  tne  Christians  in  three  bun* 
dred  years.  The  wretched  Romans  were 
hung  by  their  feet,  burned,  and  cut  with 
lances,  to  compel  them  to  buy  ransoms ;  and, 
in  short,  they  endured  the  most  frightful  pun- 
ishments to  expiate  the  crimes  of  their  pon- 
tiffs. Catholics  and  Protestants  covered  Ger- 
many with  conflagrations,  murders  and  ruins. 

Paul  III.,  when  he  hecame  pope,  poisoned 
his  mother,  in  order  to  secure  his  succession. 
After  this  he  became  infuriated  against  the 
unfortunate  Lutherans.  His  nephews  became 
the  executioners  of  his  cruelty^and  were  not 
afarid  to  boast  in  public  of   having  caused 


rivers  of  blood  to  flow  deep  enough  to  awim 
horses. 

Under  this  rei^  Ignatius  Loyola  founded 
the  order  of  Jesuits. 

Calvin,  a  man  of  sublime  spirit,  raised  his 
powerful  voice,  and  continued  the  progress  of 
religious  reformation. 

( To  be  continued*') 

The  seceders  of  a  body  of  German  Catho- 
lics at  Cincinnati,  prepamtory  to  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Church  in  communion  with  the 
new  German  organization,  is  said  to  have  so 
excited  the  zeal  of  the  order  of  the  Jesoits  in 
the  great  valley  ot  the  Miasibsippi,  that  some 
persons  look  for  extraordinary  missionary  en- 
terprises in  that  portion  of  oar  country. — iV. 
F.  Express, 

Nutritive  matter  in  grain,  &c.  Wheat  74 
per  ct ;  rye  70,  barley  65,  oats  58,  beans  ^» 
French  do.  84,  peas  75. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  of  excellent  quality,  is 
found  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  beds  15  inches 
in  thickness,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

American  Institute, — The  lower  apartments  \ 
comprising  the  Model  room,  which  now  con-  < 
tains  several  hundred  various  articles,  and 
contrived  for  useful  purposes,  arranged  so 
that  each  of  them  can  bo  perfectly  examined, 
first  meets  the  view.  Next  to  this  is  the  hall 
for  public  meetings,  bandsomelv  fitted  up  for 
the  accomodation  of  citizens  who  attend  the 
Farmer's  Club,  Lectures,  Conversational 
meetings,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Institute, 
and  extremely  convenient,  being  on  the  first 
floor — looking  into  our  beautiful  Park — and 
capable  of  containing  two  or  three  hundred 
visitors.  This  room  was  first  occupied  about 
a  week  ago  by  the  Farmer^s  Club,  and  about 
one  hundred  members  were  present 

The  Library  room  contains  every  conve- 
nience for  the  visitor — ^boih  for  reading  and 
writing.  All  the  best  periodicals  of  Europe 
and  America,  on  useful  subjects,  are  there, 
the  newspapers,  and  as  valuable  a  collection 
of  books  as  any  library  of  like  extent  known 
to  us.  All  these  things  are  free  to  all  men 
without  price.  If  any  one  desires  to  become 
a  member  of  this  Institute — which  gives  him 
and  his  family  the  freedom  of  the  Annua! 
Fairs  in  addition  to  the  universal  privileges, 
he  can  be  admitted  for  three  dollars,  subject 
to  an  annual  payment  of  two  dollars,  and  as 
A  member  he  then  has  a  vote  on  all  questions 
in  the  Institute,  and  becomes  eligible  to  any  of 
its  offices. 

We  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Clubs  throughout 
the  Union,  to  exchange  grafts  and  seeds  with 
each  other,  at  their  various  meetings,  and  not 
to  let  the  present  season  pass. — N,  Y.  Express. 

There  were  manufactured  in  Boston  during 
the  ]>ast  year,  825,000  worth  of  visiting  cards ; 
832,000  worth  of  loco-foco  matches ;  #38,000 
worth  of  pickles  and  preserves ;  and  krd  oil 
(o  the  value  of  8114,150. 


N.'N^'VX^^^   s»"Vy' 
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GoTernor  Da?is,    of  Hong  Kong,  in   his 

work  on  the  Chinese,  gives  us  a  drawing 

and  description  of  ihis  ingenious  species  of 

Windlass  in  use  among  that  singular  people. 

The  following  we  copy  from  his  words.  Vol. 

II.,  chapter  18.^ 

In  the  science  of  mechanics  and  machinery , 
the  Chinese,  without  possessing  any  theo- 
retical rules,  practically  apply  all  the  mechan- 
ical powers,  except  the  screwt  with  consider- 
able effect.  The  graduation  of  their  common 
steelyard  must  have  acquainted  them  with 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  that  class  of 
lever,  or  the  relations  between  the  lone  and 
short  arm,  and  the  power  and  weight.  They 
use  it  constantly  for  weighing,  not  only  the 
commonest  articles,  but  the  most  valuable,  as 
cold  and  silver.  The  pully  is  applied  on 
board  their  vessels,  but  always  with  a  single 
sheave,  and  apparently  as  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  particular  lead  to  the  ropes, 
as  with  a  view  to  the  mechanical  advantage 
gained  by  It.  The  application  of  the  tooth 
and  pinion  is  exemplified  in  the  representa- 
tion of  a  rice  mill,,  moved  bv  wfiter,  at  page 
37  of  Barrow's  Travels.  Tney  seem  to  un- 
derstand, in  practice  at  least,  that  power  and 
velocity  vary  inversely  in  machinery  ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  power  is  gained,  or  time,  ac- 
cording as  the  moving  force  is  applied  either 
to  the  circumference,  or  the  axis  of  a  wheel. 

It  is  remarkable  that  they  should  seem  al- 
ways to  have  possessed  that  particular  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and 
axle,  bf  which  the  greatest  power  is  attain- 
ed within  the  least  space ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  as  well  as 
strength  of  machinery.  The  cvlinder  a  b 
consists  of  two  parts  of  unequal  diameter, 
with  a  rope  coiled  round  both  parts  in  the 
same  direction,  the  weight  to  be  moved  be- 
ing suspended  by  a  nulley  in  the  middle. 
Every  turn  of  the  cylinaer  raises  a  portion  of 
the  rope  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
thicker  part,  but  at  the  same  time  lets  down 
a  portion  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
thmner ;  and,  as  the  weight  is  suspended  by 
a  pulley,  it  rises  at  each  turn  through  a  space 
equal  to  one  half  the  difference  between  the 
span  of  the  thicker  and  thinner  parts  of  the 
cylinder.  The  action  of  the  machine,  there- 
fore, is  very  slow ;  but  the  mechanical  ad- 
rmntage  is  great  in  proportion,  or,  in  other 
words,  *'  power  is  gained  at  the  expense  of 
Telocity,"  according  to  an  invariable  law  of 
mechanics. 

The  overshot  water  wheel  is  used  com- 


monly iu  com  mills,  wherever  the  nature  of 
the  country  affords  streams  available  for  the 
purpose.  In  cottages  a  domestic  mill  was 
frequently  seen  by  our  embassies,  composed 
of  two  circular  stones  put  iu  motion  by  a 
single  man  or  boy,  or  sometimes  an  ass  or 
mule,  the  power  being  applied  at  tiie  end  of 
a  lever  fixed  m  the  uppermost  stone. 


THB  CURIOUS  CHINESE  WINDLASS.      <      = 


PARENTS*  DEPARTMENT. 


Whoever  has  adopted  a  systematic  plan  of 
family  arrangements,  for  the  formation  of 
good  intellectual  and  moral  habits,  will  find 
her  system  very  defective,  until  she  adds  ar- 
rangements for  the  religious  improvement 
of  her  children  and  her  domestics.  Some 
parents  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  ac- 
complished a  large  share  of  their  duties, 
when  they  have  taken  precautions  to  supply 
their  children  with  meaus  of  education,  and 
endeavored  to  guard  them  against  bad  influ- 
ences from  without.  But,  unless  they  take 
special  care  to  have  religious  objects  in  view, 
they  will  have  reason  to  lament  their  igno- 
rance of  the  great  principle  in  education, 
without  which  nothing  else  can  produce  what 
we  most  need,  and  their  disregard  of  the 
great  object  of  education,  which,  if  we  fail  to 
attain,  we  must  confess  is  the  only  thing 
whose  loss  is  irreparable  and  ruinous. 

Our  Maker,  in  placing  us  iu  families,  has 
surrounded  us  with  the  happiest  combination 
of  influences  favorable  to  the  implanting  and 
growth  of  religion  which  the  human  mind  can 
imagine.  If  there  had  never  been  a  model  of 
such  a  design  presented  to  one  of  us,  if  we  had 
never  seen  a  family,  the  utmost  stretch  of  in- 
vention could  never  have  conceived  the  col- 
lection and  arrangement  of  materials  and  ma- 
chinery, so  simple  yet  so  complex,  so  delicate 
yet  so  poweiful,  as  that  which  God  has  dis- 
posed around  us,  when  we  take  our  seats  at 
the  fire,  when  we  are  assembled  at  the  fami- 
ly board,  or  move  in  the  house  in  the  per- 
formance of^domestic  occiipations.  And  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  no  difference  of  cir^ 
cumstances  can  destroy  this  machinery  or  in- 
terrupt its  movements,  or  defeat  its  objects. — 
Are  you  in  a  family  ?  That  is  enough :  there 
you  have  these  influences,  or  a  large  share  of 
them,  at  your  control.  Whether  in  a  iplen- 
did  mansion,  encamped  under  a  tree  or  lodged 
ki  a  cave,  the  mother  has  her  kingdom 
around  her,  her  sceptre  in  her  hand,  her  re- 
sponsibility alive,  and  the  loftiest  motives 
calling  her  to  action. 
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HOPE. 

BY  EEV.   AMOS  WALTOW. 

Hope  is  a  star  to  euide  and  cheer 
The  pilgrim  on  his  weary  way, 

Its  light  forbids  each  rising  fear, 
And  peace  and  joy  blend  m  its  ray. 

Hope  is  a  tower  on  yonder  plain. 
Beyond  the  dark  domain  of  death ! 

The  trav'ler  sees  the  shining  fane, 
And  pants  to  breathe  immortal  breath. 

Hope  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul, 
Entering  within  the  sacred  veil ! 

The  winds  may  rise,  the  billows  roll, 
Yet  all  is  safe— it  cannot  fail ! 

Hope  is  the  pathway  to  the  skies. 
The  shining  path  which  prophets  trod : 

The  peaceful  road  where  all  the  wise 
Are  journeying  homeward  to  their  God  I 

Hope  IS  the  medicine  of  life, 

A  balm  for  every  human  ill ; 
She  calms  the  passions,  quells  their  strife. 

With  healing  whispers, «» Peace,  be  still.'* 

Hope  is  a  flower  of  sweet  perfume, 
A  plant  exotic— from  the  skies; 

It  sheds  its  fragrance  o'er  the  tomb, 
But  in  its  native  clime  it  dies. 

If  'lis  a  star  of  brilliant  ray, 
A  beacon  tower,  an  anchor  sure, 

A  fragrant  plant,  a  peaceful  way, 
A  medicine,  the  soul  to  cure ; — 

Why  do  not  all  the  boon  receive. 
And  break  the  bondage  of  despair  ? 

Renounce  their  sins,  on  Christ  believe. 
And  lean)  his  easy  yoke  to  bear  ? 


the  habitable  globe  were  intersected  by  the 
iron  highways  for  the  nations.  The  amount 
or  principal,  if  divided  among  the  214,000,- 
000  inhabitants  of  Europe,  would  put  918,69 
into  the  hands  of  every  individual. 

The  debt  of  the  Nether land::^,  contracted, 
as  all  national  debts  are,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  war,  past  or  prospective,  amounts 
to  See.'^jOOOtOOO.  To  liquidate  this  debt, 
would  require  a  tax  of  three  dollars  and 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  on  every  inhabitant 
of  Europe,  and  75  cents  on  every  individual 
on  the  globe.  Divided  among  the  popula> 
tion  of  Holland,  the  share  of  each  inhabi- 
tant would  be  $266.  The  wages  of  labor- 
ing men  throughout  the  world  probably  do  ^ 
not  average  20  cents  a  day.^ — ^Then,  at  that 
rate,  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty  milliojis  of  hard  toiling  sous  of  labor 
would  have  to  work  one  day  in  order  to  foot 
this  war-bill  of  little  Holland ! 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  2,  (No.  9,  page 
144.)  —  Jonathan  Edwards — Sahara,  Don, 
Troas,  Rhone,  Sana,  Wenner,  Jordan,  War- 


saw. 


SCRAPS  OF  USEFUIi  IXFORMATION. 

The  King  of  England  took  from  the 
pockets  of  his  subjects  $4,000,000,000  to 
replace  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of 
France.  The  interest  of  this  sum,  at  5  per 
cant,  would  be  $200,000,000  annually; 
which  would  go  so  far  to  place  the 
truth  on  the  throne  of  this  alienated  world, 
as  to  support  a  standing  army  of  400,000 
missionaries  of  the  Gospel  in  pagan  lands, 
and  Christian  lands  paganized  by  systems 
of  grinding  oppressions  and  moral  degrada- 
tion. The  interest  of  the  money  thus 
wrenched  from  the  hard,  lean  hands  of  the 
toiling  people  of  Great  Britain,  would  build 
10,000  miles  of  railroad  every  year;  until 


r! 


Description  of  the  seeds  of  several  wdvMe 
trees. — Catalpa,  Small,  flat  seed,  in  a  wing, 
like  paper.  Arbor  Vila,  small,  angular  and 
pointed.   Yellow  Locust,  small  &  bean-shaped. 


To  Our  Subbcbibbrs. — Those  wbo  wish 
to  receive  the  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  for  it,  are  requested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  through  the  Post-master,  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  their  names, 
are  requested  to  return  the  last  number  re- 
ceived, with  the  name  and  address.  It  will 
be  stopped  forthwith. 
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quois  in  New  York  ;  as  the  general  simi- 
larity of  lann^uage  abundantly  proves. 
Their  customs  and  manners  offer  a  great 
variety,  as  well  as  their  dialects,  having 
been  endlessly  modified  by  time  and  cir 
cumstances.  Their  funeral  rites,  however, 
resemble  each  other  at  least  in  one  particu- 
lar, viz.,  in  recognizing  a  future  state  of 
existence,  and  a  supreme  disposer  of  events, 
mingled  with  the  darkness  and  gloorn  of 
superstitions.  How  affecting  a  picture 
do  these,  and  millions  more  of  our  poor  fel- 
low-men present  to  us,  in  different  coun- 
tries, when  assembled  around  their  de. 
ceisid  friends  !  How  deeply  do  they  feel, 
and  how  sadly  do  they  express  the  need  of 
consolations  which  they  cannot  find  I  How 
strongly  do  their  dejected  and  despairing 
countenances  seem  to  look  to  us  for  the 
comforts,  the  peace  and  joy  of  the  Gospel, 
which  *<  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light !" 

The  engraving  on  our  title  page,  is  de- 
signed to  illustrata  the  burial  of  a  child,  as 
it  actually  occurred  at  Sandy  Lake  ?  The 
following  description  of  the  scene  has  been 
furnished  by  Mr,  Syroat,  of  the  Ojibwa 
mission.  He  obtained  it  from  an  eye  wit- 
ness. 

**A,  child  was  brought  to  the  grave, 
drawn  on  a  train,  or  Indian  sled,  into  which 
a  favorite  dog  had  been  harnessed.  Ar- 
riving  at  the  grave,  the  dog,  still  remaining 
in  the  train,  was  shot,  and  the  medicine 
man,  standing  over  it,  addressed  it  thus  : 
*  Qo  on  your  journey  to  the  spirit  land. 
Long  and  weary  is  the  way  you  have  to 
go.  Linger  not  on  the  journey,  for  preci- 
ous is  the  burdeu  you  carry.  Swim  swiflly 
over  the  river,''  lest  the  liiile  one  be  lost  in 
the  stream,  and  never  visit  the  camp  of 
its  fathers.  When  you  come  to  the  camp 
of  the  white  headed  eagle,  bark,  that  they 
may  know  who  it  is  you  bring,  and  come 
and  welcome  the  little  one  among  its  kindred 
band.'  The  body  of  the  child  was  then  laid 
in  the  grave.  The  dog  was  placed  beside 
it,  with  a  kettle  of  food  at  its  head,  to  sup- 
ply It  on  its  journey.  A  cup  containing 
the  mother's  milk,  was  also  put  into  the 
grave  for  the  dead  child. 

«  In  explanation  of  this  ceremony  it  may 
be  proper  to  state,  that  the  Ogibway  suppose 
the  soul  to  take  a  long  journey  after  death, 
before  it  reaches  the  camp  of  its  fathers. 


There  is  a  vast  plain  to  be  crossed,  on  which 
there  is  but  little  game ;  and  a  deep,  rapid 
river  to  be  passed  on  a  floating  log  over 
which  the  traveller,  with  great  difficulty, 
must  make  his  way.  If  he  be  an  infant, 
the  danger  and  difficulty  are  increased  by 
its  helplessness.  Hence  the  idea  of  sending 
with  it  the  favorite  dog,  to  guard  and  help 
it  on  its  way. 

<*  In  the  engraving  the  mother  holds  in 
her  arms  a  roll,  decorated  with  beads  and 
feathers,  and  encompassed  with  a  scarf  of 
broadcloth,  highly  embroidered.  Thia  roll 
is  intended  for  a  memento  of  the  deceased, 
and  is  always  seen  in  an  Indian  lodge  afler 
the  death  of  a  friend*  It  is  generally  pla- 
ced upright  in  the  spot  where  the  deceased 
used  to  sit,  dressed  with  the  same  orna- 
ments and  bands  that  he  wore  :  and  when- 
ever the  family  eat,  a  portion  of  the  food 
is  set  before  it.  If  it  be  a  child ,  who  hns 
died,  the  mother  sets  its  little  cup  of  milk 
before  it,  wraps  it  in  the  cradle  bands  of 
her  dead  infant,  and  bears  it  about  with  her 
wherever  she  goes,  as  a  memorial  of  her  lit- 
tle departed  one. 

*«  The  engraving  also  presents  an  Indian 
place  of  burial.  The  graves  are  generally 
surrounded  by  a  small  enclosure  of  logs 
and  covered  with  a  roof  to  protect  them 
from  the  rain.  On  an  Indian  grave  the 
snow  or  rain  is  never  discovered  to  remain. 
Hence,  with  pious  care,  you  see  them  in 
mournful  groups,  after  a  storm,  carefully 
removing  all  the  snow  from  the  graves  of 
their  friends.  At  the  head  of  the  graves  is 
a  small  cylindrical  post,  painted  in  stripes 
with  Vermillion.  If  h^  be  a  warrior  who 
is  hurried,  bands  of  dancing  warriors  are 
portrayed  on  the  post  Sometimes  a  piece 
of  board  is  placed  at  the  grave,  cut  round 
with  notches,  as  in  the  picture.  On  it  the 
<*  totem,"  or  fomily  name  of  the  deceased, 
is  inscribed.  A  flag  of  painted  cotton,  and 
sometimes  one  of  feathers,  is  placed  at  the 
grave.  They  also  set  in  the  earth  a  num- 
ber of  small  rods,  twisted  to  a  coil  at  the 
end,  notched  and  painted  with  Vermillion.' 
These  indentions  indicate  the  number  of 
the  war  excursions  of  the  deceased.  Those 
painted  with  red  show  the  number  of  the 
enemies  he  has  slain." 

Mr.  Catlin,  in  his  Western  Travels,  gives 
many  drawings  and  descriptions  illustrating 
the  ceremonies  and  superstitions  relative  to 
Indian  funerals.  Coxe  furnishes  some  re- 
specting those  of  Oregon.  The  following 
extract  from  the  quaint,  but  intelligent  and 
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humane  William  Wood,  we  select  from  that 
scarce  book,  "  New  England* s  Prospect^* 
published  in  Londooi  in  1634 : — 

Although  the  Indians  be  of  lusty  and 
healthful  bodies,  not  experimentally  know- 
ing the  Catalogue  of  those  health- wasting 
diseases  which  are  incident  to  other  Coun- 
tries, as  Feavers,  Pleurisies,  Cailentures, 
Agues,  Obstructions,  Consumptions,  Subfu- 
migations,  Convulsions,  Apoplexies,  Drop- 
^  sies,  Gouts,  Stones,  Tooth-acnes,  and  Mea- 
sles, or  the  like ;  but  spinne  out  the  threed 
of  their  dayes  to  a  faire  length,  numbering 
three-score,  foure-scores,  some  a  hundred 
yeares,  before  the  worlds  universt^ll  sum- 
moner  cite  them  to  the  craving  Grave.  But 
the  date  of  their  life  expired,  and  Deaths 
aYestment  seazing  upon  them,  all  hope  of 
recovery  being  past,  then  to  behold  and 
heare  their  throbbing  sobs  and  deepe-fetcht 
sighes,  their  griefe-wrung  hands,  and  teare- 

>  bedewed  cheekes,  their  doleful  cries,  would 
draw  tea  res  from  Adamantine  eyes,  that  be 
but  spectators  of  their  mournefull  Obsequies. 
The  glut  of  their  griefe  being  past,  they  com- 
mit the  corpes  of  their  diceased  friends  to  the 
groandy  over  whose  grave  is  for  a  long  time 
spent  many  a  briny  teare,  deepe  groane,  and 
/risA-like  howlinss,  continuing  annuail 
mournings  with  a  blacke  stifle  paint  on  their 
faces:  These  are  the  Mourners  without 
hope,  yet  doc  they  hold  the  immortality  of 
the  never-dying  soule,  that  it  shall  passe  to 
the  South-west  Elysitun^  concerning  which 
their  Indian  faith  jumps  much  with  the 
Turkish  Alchoran,  holding  it  to  be  a  kinde 
of  Paradise,  wherein  they  shall  everlasting- 
ly abide,  solacing  themselves  in  odoriferous 

>  Gardens,  fruitl'ul  Corne-fields,  greene  Mca- 
^  dows,  bathing  iheir  tawny  hides  in  the  coole 
^  streames  of  pleasant  Rivers,  and  shelter 
S  themselves  from  hcate  and  cold  in  the  sump- 
}  tuous  Palaces  framed  by  theskill  of  Na- 
ture's curious  coutrivement ;  concluding  that 
neither  care  nor  paine  shall  molest  them, 
but  that  Natures  bounly  will  administer  all 
things  with  a  voluntary  contribution  from 
the  overflowing  store-houso  of  their  Elyzian 
Hospitall,  at  the  porta  11  whereof  they  say, 
lies  a  great  Dt)gge,  whose  churlish  snarl- 
ings  deny  a  Pax  intrantibus,  to  unworthy 
intruders  :  Wherefore  it  is  their  custome, 
to  bury  with  them  their  Bows  and  Arrows, 
and  good  store  of  their  Wampampeage  and 
Mowhackies ;  the  one  to  aflri^iht  that  affront- 
ing Cerberust  the  other  to  purchase  more 
immense  prerogatiues  in  Paradise.  For  their 
enemies  and  loose  livers,  who  they  account 
unworthy  of  this  imaginary  happiness,  they 


say,  that  they  passe  to  the  infernall  dwel- 
lings of  Abamocho,  to  be  tortured  according 
to  the  Actions  of  the  ancient  Heathen. 


? 


First  Newspapbr  in  Viroinza. — It 
was  said  in  a  jVirginia  newspaper,  some 
years  ago,  that  the  first  newspaper  in  that 
State  was  printed  in  1780,  at  Williamsburgh 
the  seat  of  government  The  eondiliont 
were  conspicuously  placed  at  ihe  head  of 
the  paper,  and  ran  thus : — <<  All  persons 
may  DC  supplied  with  this-  paper  at  Fifty 
Dollars  a  year,  and  have  advertisements  of 
a  moderate  length  inserted  for  ten  dollars 
the  first  week,  and  seven  dollars  for  each 
week  after.  The  paper  was  issued  once  a 
week,  which  made  the  cost  to  subscribers 
about  ninety -six  cents  a  number. 

This  was  173  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Virginia ;  64  years  after  it  had  been  settled, 
Gov.  Wm.  Berkley,  who  exercised  the  ma- 
gisterial office  for  38  years,  in  his  answer 
to  the  enquiries  of  the  lords  of  the  colonies^ 
said,  '*  I  thank  God  that  we  have  not  free 
schools  nor  printing,  and  [  hope  we  shall 
not  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and  sects 
into  the  world  ;  and  printing  has  divulged 
them  and  the  libel  against  the  government. 
God  keep  us  from  both  1"  Lord  Effingham 
who  was  appointed  Governor  in  1G83,  was 
ordered  expressly  '^  to  allow  no  person  to 
use  a  printing  press  on  any  account  what- 
ever V'—N,  y.  Paper. 

This  violent  opposition  to  the  printing 
press  has  been  shown  more  recently  upon 
the  same  spot.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
that  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Wise  thanked  God  that 
there  was  not  a  newspaper  in  that  [his]  dis- 
trict 


A  Wolf  Chase. — A  couple  of  Rocky 
Mountain  Wolves  escaped  from  their  cage  in 
the  Menagerie  of  HerrJDriesbach,  at  Zancs- 
ville,  Ohio,  on  the  Uth  ult.  At  the  time 
there  were  four  men  in  the  building.  Herr 
Driesbach,  Paul  Morgan,  Abraham  Shi- 
mer,  and  Arthur  Crippen,  but  accustomed 
as  they  were  to  such  animals,  )hat  were  fas- 
tened in  different  parts  of  the  building,  with- 
out apprehending  personal  danger  to  them- 
selves. Crippen  ran  out  of  the  building  to 
get  a  pitchfork,  when  closmg  the  door  after 
him  it  fastened  itself  which  fastened  him 
out  Morgan  hastened  to  take  care  of  the 
riding  monkey  when  one  of  the  wolves  at- 
tacked him  and  got  him  down,  and  ap  Shi- 
mer  ran  to  his  assistance,  he  wus  attacked 
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and  overpowered  by  the  other  wolf.  At 
this  moment  Driesbach  was  the  onl)'  one  dis. 
engaged,  and  picking  up  a  chair,  he  dashed 
it  to  pieces  to  obtain  a  round  for  a  club. 
With  this,  at  one  blow  he  disabled  the  wolf 
that  had  attacked  Shimer  but  the  other  held 
with  a  death  grip  and  required  repeated 
blows ;  nor  did  he  relinquish  the  attack  un- 
til he  was  knocked  dead.  The  disabled 
one  was  afterwards  shot.  The  men  were 
badly  bitten,  and  had  they  been  alone  would 
inevitably  have  been  killed  ,  for  one  of  them 
was  already  fainting. — ^om.  Post. 

The  defects  mnd  extravagances  of  fashion' 
able  literary  style. — Frequently  does  this  sub- 
ject come  up  to  mind,  when,  in  the  course 
of  our  daily  search  after  various  pleasing  and 
ttsefuf  compositions  for  our  readers,  we  meet 
with  specimens  of  writing,  marked  with  the 
degrading  seal  of  false  ta^e.  To  us  it  is  as 
the  brand  of  a  felon,  imprinted  upon  a  fellow 
man.  The  great  common  cause  of  literature 
seems  injured  by  it,  while  the  apprehension 
of  future  mischief  casts  a  still  sadder  gloom 
orer  ihe  future. 

We  have  often  felt  stimulated  to  write  some 
of  our  own  views  of  true  and  false  style : 
bat  the  fear  of  doing  the  subject  too  far  un- 
worthy service,  has  postponed  the  under- 
taking from  time  to  time.  Neither  have  we 
opportunity  at  present,  if  we  had  the  courage, 
to  make  the  attempt  We  have,  however, 
felt  a  desire  to  ask  the  opinion  of  our  readers 
respeetmg  the  style  of  some,  even  moral 
classes  of  authors,  who  have  suddenly  become 
popular  with  a  portion  of  our  countrymen. — 
We  have  had  a  desire  to  contrast  them  with 
a  few  lines,  somewbat  corresponding  in  sen* 
timent,  from  authors  of  standard  reputation, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  our 
younger  readers  with  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  rules  established  by  writers  of  acknow- 
ledged authority,  and  that  literary  taste  is 
not  an  unballanced,  unsettled  thing,  afloat  on 
the  wave  of  fashion,  blown  hither  and  thither 
by  the  gusts  of  excitement,  and  in  danger  of 
sinking  forever.  This  truth,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
many  of  the  rising  generation  are  not  likely 
to  learn,  either  in  the  family,  or  in  the  school, 
or  by  mingling  with  society  amidst  the  flood 
of  new  books  which  reaches  them. 


Oood    Advice, — There  is    much  good 
sense  in  the  following  advice,  which,  if  put 


^ 


into  practioe,  would  be  to  some  purpose. 
**  If  any  thing  in  the  world  will  make  a 


man  feel  badly,  exci'pt  pinching  his  fingers 
m  the  crack  of  a  doer,  it  is,  unquestionatly, 
a  quarrel.  No  man  ever  fails  to  think  less 
of  himself  after,  than  he  did  before  one — it 
degrades  him  in  the  sensibility  to  disgrace 
on  the  one  hand,  and  increases  the  power 
and  passionate  irritability  on  the  other. 
The  truth  is,  the  more  quiet  and  peace- 
ably we  get  along,  the  better,  both  for  our- 
selves and  neighbors.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  wisest  course  is,  if  a  nmw  cheat 
you,  quit  dealing  with  him  ;  if  a  timn  slan- 
der you,  take  care  to  Ii\c  so  ihat  nobody 
will  believe  him. — N«»  matter  who  he  is*, 
or  how  he  misuses  you— the  wisest  way  is 
to  just  let  him  alone ;  for  there  is  nothing 
belter  than  this  cool,  calm,  and  quiet  way  of 
dealing  wiih  the  wrongs  we  meet  with." 


TIfS   UFE  OF  A  ROMAN 

On  the  succeeding  page  will  be  found  the 
commencement  of  a  tale  with  this  tiile,  of 
the  strict  truth  of  which  we  are  satisfied,  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  source  from 
which  it  is  derived.  We  have  obtained 
the  original  narrative  not  without  much  pains. 
There  are  many  Italians  who  have  accounts 
to  give,  of  the  most  distressing  and  affecting 
kind,  but  which,  on  accowit-of  different  cau- 
ses, are  not  likely  ever  to  be  made  known  to 
the  world.  Any  man  in  Italy,  especially  in 
Rome,  if  known  to  have  written  a  single  page 
of  what  we  now  publish,  would  become  at 
once  exposed  to  persecution.  Our  correspon- 
dent knows  his  danger,  but  has  taken  precau- 
tions accordingly.  Our  readers  will  excuse 
us  from  giving  his  real  name,  and  from  die- 
closing  that  of  the  town  in  Italy  in  which  Jie 
last  was. 

We  have  before  expressed  strong  wishes, 
which  many  of  our  countrymen  feel,  that  au- 
thentic details  of  Italian,  and  especially  BLo- 
man  society,  may  be  published  and  read.  Our 
people  will  then  be  qualified  to  judge  for 
themselves.  If  they  do  not  then  begin  to 
pity  the  Italians,  to  love  and  pray  for  them 
to  sustain  the  plans  and  operations  of  the 
Christian  Alliance,  with  general  acclamation, 
and  speedily  fill  Italy  with  Bibles  and  other 
blessings,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit 
our  ignorance  of  them. 

American  philanthropists  and  christians, 
one  word  more.  We  have  long  believed 
that  truth,  presented  in  a  manner  becoming 
iu  natuie,  is  more  interesting,  as  well  as 
more  useful,  than  fiction. 
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THB  lilFB  OP  A  ROMAN  GXILB. 

A  TRUE   8T0RT. 


WritSt»  for  ihe  Anurictm  Petuhf  MagaziMt 

Part  First. 
Rome  aud  the  Priests. 

A  consent  may  be  called,  in  our  day,  a  col- 
lectioD  of  men  of  all  colors,  wiih  few  good 
aud  true.  Modesily  and  saccinctiy  I  shall 
gi?e  details  of  certain  eTenis,  which  may  be 
Bufficient  to  throw  light  upon  the  life  of  an 
exile.  Other  relations  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, may  indeed  make  known  much  of  the 
sufferings  of  exile  and  imprisonment:  but  few 
are  there  of  those  who  hare  personally  ex- 
perienced these,  who  have  ielt  a  disposition 
to  expose  the  condition  of  that  great  city, 
Rome.  One,  however,  has  taken  the  firm  re- 
solution to  do  it ;  and  will  feel  proud  to  tell 
the  pure  and  sacred  truth,  not  under  the  dic- 
tation of  any  selfish  motive,  but  for  conscience 
sake,  and  lor  the  public  good. 

The  Papal  government  consists  of  the  pope, 
cardinals,  preiates,  bishops  and  priests.  The 
pope  governs  everything,  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual; the  cardinals  control  everything,  and 
the  prelates  take  every  thing ;  the  bishops  eat 
every  thing,  and  the  priests  drink  every  thing. 
The  monks!  0,  the  monks!  They  smg 
morning  and  hight,  and  sleep  all  day. 

The  social  classes  in  Rome  are  three ;  the 
nobles,  priests  and  servants.  The  nobles  are 
dependent  on  the  priests,  the  priests  on  the 
servants,  and  their  morals  are :  to  be  false,  hy- 
pocritical and  vile ;  being  the  worst  pest  of  the 
Roman  population.  It  is  wholly  incredible, 
the  perfidy  and  impostures  on  one  side,  and 
the  stupidity  and  idiotic  credulity  on  the 
other,  which  these  men  take  advantage 
of,  to  fleece  the  poor  dupes,  who  trtist  them 
in  spiritual  things,  and  confide  in  the  promises 
of  eternal  life  with  which  they  impose  upon 
them,  under  aa  many  different  shapes  and 
tricks  as  Harlequins:  the  poor  miserable 
fooU! 


Such  is  the  human  race!  Under  the 
mantle  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  with  the 
ennobling  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  the  eccle- 
siastics carry  on  a  traffic,  a  regular  system  of 
merchandize,  the  most  ignoble  and  base,  to 
which  the  ancient  city  is  almost  entirely  de- 
voted. 

Who  can  deny  what  I  am  going  to  affirm  I 
I  speak  to  those  who  hare  been  in  Rome ; 


and  I  say,  that  there  are  several  thousands 
of  priests  in  that  city,  and  that  of  these  at 
least  two  thousand  are  so  extremely  poor, 
that  they  have  to  go  every  one  from  Peter  to 
Paul,  as  we  say,  to  find  their  next  mouthful 
of  food.  They  are  ail  the  while  on  the  hunt, 
to  find  somebody  who  will  pay  a  paolo  or  fif- 
teen baiocchi  for  saying  a  mass,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  pay  for  their  breakfast  or  dinner. 
Each  of  these  men  keeps  a  little  book,  in 
which  he  writes  the  names  of  all  who  hare 
ever  given  him  anything,  that  he  mav  know 
whom  to  apply  to  in  future.  Some  of  them 
ar  more  successful  than  others,  and  on 
special  days  sometimes  collect  as  mach  as 
fifty  or  sixty  paolL 

Then  there  are  other  priests,  who  drive  a 
brisk  trade  in  Holy  Bones,  which  they  declare 
to  be  the  real  remains  of  martyrs  of  tha 
church.  Many  others  are  there  also,  who 
conduct  a  traffic  in  pieces  of  the  clothing  of 
the  Patriarchs  ol  the  church,  &c.  &c.  This 
crowd  of  active  churchmen  are  certainly  to 
be  regarded  as  men  of  taste  and  virti!^ ! 

Which  of  you,  my  readers,  who  have  been 
in  Rome,  can  pretend,  that  in  any  particnlar, 
or  in  any  respect,  even  one  of  these  declara- 
tions is  colored,  or  exaggerated  ?  But  this 
is  only  the  outside  of  Roman  society.  Only 
find  your  way  into  the  interior  of  domestic 
aflairs,  and  see  how  sometimes  the  husband, 
or  the  son»  becomes  the  slave  of  the  Tensu- 
raio,  or  of  the  Friar !  Oh  !  the  terrible  in- 
fluence of  those  monks !  How  many  times 
have  they  ruined  fathers  and  sons,  only  be- 
cause the  poor  wretches  were  able  to  see, 
and  to  comprehend  the  truth!  A  single 
word  from  the  mighty  friar  would  be  suffi- 
cient, and  is  sufficient,  at  this  day,  to  make 
the  unfortunate  husband  or  son  disappear, 
and  to  plunge  him  into  the  dark  prisons  of 
Castel  St.  Angelo !  And  then,  at  the  opportune 
hour,  amidst  lamentations  and  distresses  he 
has  caused,  the  same  imperious  priest  comes, 
and  makes  just  such  conditions  with  him  as 
suit  his  pleasure  or  his  interests. 

Debased  and  trodden  down  in  the  dust,  the 
poor  Romans  live  in  a  state  of  panic  fear,  and 
spend  their  mournful  days  under  the  fatal 
mle  of  the  Turkish  task-masters,  and  petty 
tyrants,  who  compose  the  papal  goremment 
Some  of  our  readers  may  perha])s  suppose 
that  this  sketch  is  exaggerated :  bat  we  will 
leare  the  decision  to  the  public,  and  to  Intel* 
ligent  and  candid  travellers.    In  the  sequel 
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of  these  essays  we  will  prove,  by  facts,  that 
we  have  been  very  moderate  in  the  declara- 
tions  we  have  made. 

In  Umbria,  a  pontificial  state,  was  born|n 
the  present  century,  a  person  whom  we  will 
call  Mario:  the  son  of  upright  and  respecta- 
ble parents.    He  had  hardly  left  a  seminary 
ot  the  Jesuits,  in  which  he  was  a  pupil  lor 
•everal    years,  when  he  began  to  feel   the 
heavy  weiglit  of  the  fanatical  and  exagger- 
ated  doctrines  of  those  Reverend  Fathers: 
and  he  soon  felt  and  expressed  a  desire  to  en- 
ter the  right  path  of  reason  and  good  morals. 
Possessfiing  just  sentiments  and  noble  ideas, 
no  evil  influence  could  divest  him  of  the  bet- 
ter opinions  and    principles  which  be  had 
adopted.     Not  so  with  the  Reverend  Fa- 
thers ;  and  they  never  lost  sight  of  him,  but 
prepared  for  him  an  aaylum,  in  which  they 
hoped  to  extinguish  the  6re  of  his  young  and 
ardent  spirit,  by  making  him,  at  some  future 
day,  its  melancholy  inhabitant.    The  readet 
will  see,  in  the  course  of  this  authentic  story, 
what  was  the    plan,  and  what  the  result. 
Let  us  first  proceed  to  take  up  in  order,  and 
present  to  the  view  of  the  reader,  the  prin- 
cipal personages  concerned. 

Don  Paolo  Piani,  a  Jesuit,  a  priest,  and 
an  old  Franciscan,  might  be  almost  32  years 
of  age,  tall,  heavy,  and  lean,  with  high  and 
thick  eyebrows,  but  small  eyes,  sunk  deep  in 
their  sockets,  and  nose  narrow  above,  but  end- 
ing like  a  wide-mouthed  chimney,  a  large 
mouth  destitute  of  lips,  an  oblique  and  dis* 
turbed  look,  a  complexion  of  a  bright  bilious 
green.  If  Lavater  or  Gkillo  had  seen  hiro» 
they  would  have  been  struck  with  dismay. 

Thia  man  anived  at  Urbino  from  Home  as 
poor  as  JabbiM :  but  he  was  soon  engaged  as 
house-keeper  in  the  Jesuit  seminary  of  that 
city.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  So- 
eieiy»  or  Congregation  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
exists  in  every  part,  of  Italy,  and  governs 
every  thing  by  all  sorts  of  means:  that  is, 
first  by  enslaving  the  consciences  of  women 
and  old  people,  like  serpents,  the  Jesuits 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  best  families, 
learn  all  their  secrets,  and  use  their  knowl- 
edge and  power  for  the  basest  purposes. 
Thus  it  was  that  Piani,  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  became  as  rich  as  he  could  desire,  and 
had  ruined  about  a  dozen  families,  among 
which  was  that  of  Mario,  Bo  far  did  he 
succeed  in  infatuating  his  poor  blinded  vic- 
tims, by  his  counsels,  that  Mario's  uncle  be- 


came a  bankrupt,  and  had  to  part  with  bis 
property,  uaiil  nothing  remained.  Piani  se- 
cretly purchased  a  manufactory  of  his,  and 
an  estate  called  Santa  Caterina,  which  were 
sold  at  a  great  loss.  Being  the  confessor  of 
the  aunt,  she  advised  him  to  take  it  all,  for 
the  love  of  God,  and  gave  him  also  an 
office  in  the  cathedral,  after  having  been  thus 
robbed  in  so  iioly  a  manner.  AH  these  par- 
ticulars are  historically  exact. 

Mario,  though  a  youth,  and  of  little  ex- 
perience, was  yet  able  to  see  through  the 
black  perfidy  of  Piani :  but  what  could  he 
do?  All  was  lost;  and  deeds  and  words 
would  have  been  alike  in  vain.  But  a  singu- 
lar idea  came  into  his  mind,  a  plan  to  punish 
the  wretch ;  and  we  will  hereafter  take  up 
the  clue  of  events,  to  show  what  was  the 
success  of  his  scheme. 

At  the  epoch  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  a  new  Bishop  arrived  from  Rome, 
the  old  one  having  died,  who  was  a  small 
young  man,  but  a  fine  fellow.  The  new  one 
was  Petro  Tassinari ;  and  he  had  the  bear- 
ing oi  a  drum  major,  rather  than  that  of  a 
Roman  apostle,  being  one  of  those  figures 
which  you  may  meet  with  in  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  Germany :  large,  square  eyes,  such 
as  might  have  come  from  a  new  world,  and 
a  nose  short  and  small,  with  a  wide  mouth 
almost  destitute  of  teeih,  a  forehead  an  inch 
and  a  half  high,  over  which  hung  his  coarse 
and  wiry  hair,  of  the  color  of  sumaeht  a  pair 
of  the  broadest  kind  of  shoulders,  and  a  cor* 
poration  like  an  old  ape.  Iti  short,  if  he  had 
not  worn  the  dress  of  a  bishop,  he  would  in- 
evitably  have  been  taken  for  one  of  the  shoe- 
makers from  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber. 
Such  was  his  physical  man  :  as  for  his  moral, 
he  was  base  and  wicked,  presumptuous,  ig- 
norant and  sensual :  a  great  eater  and  drinker, 
yet  studied  in  his  manners,  and  sometimes 
ingratiating  to  those  against  whom  he  had 
nefarious  intentions. 

The  year  1826  was  a  most  fatal  epoch  for 
the  patriots.  The  Papal  government  made 
every  exertion  to  'discover  those  who  were 
discontented  with  its  misrule,  that  is,  those 
young  men  whom  they  Icnew,  through  the 
medium  of  their  confessors,  to  entertain  liber- 
al views.  They  desired  nothing  more  than 
the  slightest  indications  of  such  a  character, 
that  they  might  throw  them  into  prison ; 
and  without  proof  incarcerate  them. 
{To  be  cofUinued*) 
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Success  of  Auertcax  Manufactures. 
— '*  Cluite  an  interesting  scene  occurred  to 
day,  in  the  room  of  ihe  Post  office  and  Post 
.  roads  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
fati?es.  This  is  the  room  in  which  Mr. 
Homer,  the  aj<ent  of  the  British  Manufac- 
turers, has  been  located  for  nearly  a  month 
past,  with  specimens  of  Manchester  goods, 
with  prices  attached,  to  aid  in  the  great  work 
of  breaking  down  the  Ai^erican  Tariff. 
This  morning,  Stewart,  of  the  House,  with 
four  gcnflemen  from  Boston,  Messrs.  Page, 
Xiivermore,  Fay  and  Hovey,  whom  he  and 
the  other  tar  iff  members  had  invited  to  Wash- 
ington with  specimens  of  their  American 
goods,  that  the  same  might  be  compared 
with  the  specimens  of  British  goods  already 
exhibited  here,  visited  the  committee  room 
in  question. 

No  sooner  had  the  party  entered,  than  Mr. 
Homer  commenced  polling  up  his  British 
specimens,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving.  But 
Mr.  Stewart  begged  him  not  to  go.  He 
said  it  would  not  be  fair  thus  to  leave,  with- 
out  allowing  a  comparison  of  the  two  kinds 
of  goods  to  be  made.  Mr.  Homer  still  per* 
sisted,  and  said  he  had  rather  not  remain— 
the  gei^tlemen  from  Boston  might  have  the 
room.  .Mr.  Stewart  still  insisted  that  he 
must  not  go,  but  must  remain  and  aid  in  the 
investigation.  Finally,  Mr.  Homer  con- 
sented to  do  so. 

By  comparison  it  appeared  that  prints  of 
the  same  quality  and  stamp  as  those  of 
Manchester,  worth  10  cents  per  yard,  are 
furnished  by  the  Boston  and  Lowell  manu- 
factories at  11  cents— with  this  difference — 
and  it  is  a  wide  one  in  favor  of  the  American 
side  of  the  questioa—the  British  articles  are 
'<  Job  Goods,"  and  but  24  inches  in  width, 
while  the  Americanc  are  of  the  first  qua- 
lity, equivalent  to  10  per  cent.  beUer  than 
the  *'  Job  Gbods,"  of  the  same  article,  and 
are  27  inches  in  width. 

This  difference  in  width  gives  to  the  pur- 
chaser 108  square  inches  in  the  yard,  or 
24,192  square  inches  in  a  piece  of  twenty- 
eight  yards. 

Mr.  Homer  could  not  get  over  this  *  fix- 
ed fact.'  ft  was  a  stumper !  There  were 
the  American  and  the  British  goods,  and 
there  were  the  prices  of  each.  Every  one 
could  see  and  judge  for  himself. 

The  Boston  gentlemen  exhibited  a  very 
large  variety  of  cotton,  worsted  and  silk 
goods.  It  was  truly  astonishing  to  behold 
\o  what  perfection,  compeliiion,  fostered  by 
a  wise  and  judicious  American  Tariff,  had 
brought  the  manufacture  of  this  [description 
of  goods,  as  well  as  to  what  low  prices  they 


had  been  brought-  Some  very  thick,  dark 
and  checked  cotton  cloth,  suitable  for  gen- 
tlemen's summer  dresses,  and  so  firm  that 
one  could  not  tear  it  with  his  hands  in  any 
way,  was  priced  only  at  10  cents  d  yard.  A 
suit — coat,  vest  and  pants— costing  only  60 
cents  !  Some  handsome  durable  vestings, 
finely  figured,  at  10  cents  each,  were  exhi- 
bited. Coarse  cotton  cloths,  white,  and  sub- 
stantial quality  at  4  cents  were  also  to  be 
seen.  It  is  a  charming  idea  truly,  that  we 
must  break  down  our  Tariff  in  order  to  get 
those  goods  cheaper  than  we  can  now  ob- 
tain them.  Permanency  in  the  Tariff  sys- 
tem is  what  our  manufacturers  want,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  feel  secure  in  embarking 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  kind  of 
good?,  such  as  those  manufactured  by 
France. — Bait,  Patriot, 


Slaughter  of  Witches. — ^The  Edin- 
burgh Review  states  that  during  the  Seven- 
teenth century,  forty  thousand  persons  were 
put  to  death  for  witchcraft  alone.  In  Scot- 
land the  number  was  probably  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  much  greater,  for  it 
is  certain  that  even  in  the  last  forty  years  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  executions  were 
not  fewer  than  seventeen  thousand.  In 
1734,  the  madness  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  its  highest  jTuch:  for  in  that  year 
occurred  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Lanca- 
shire witches,  in  which  eight  innocent  per- 
sons were  deprived  of  their  lives  by  the  inco- 
herent falsehoods  of  mischievous  urchins.-— 
The  civil  war,  far  from  suspending  the  per- 
secution, seems  to  have  redoubled  it  In 
1644-45  the  infamons  Mathew  Hopkins,  was 
able  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  profession 
of  witch-finder,  which  he  exercised,  not  in- 
deed without  an  occasional  suspicion,  but 
still  with  general  success.  And  even  twenty 
years  later,  the  delusion  was  still  sanctioned 
by  the  most  venerable  name  of  the  English 
law!  For  it  was  in  1684,  that  the  excel- 
lent Sir  Mathew  Hale,  after  a  trial  conduct- 
ed with  his  usual  good  sense,  condemned 
two  women  to  death  as  witches,  both  of 
whom  were  executed  accordingly. 

Dead  Lettbbs. — There  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  dead  letters  re- 
ceived at  the  General  Post  Office  since  the 
reduction  of  postage.  The  number  received 
during  the  last  qunrter  will  not  fall  short  of 
four  hundred  thousand. 


New-York — This  state  was  settled  in 
1613,  by  Dutch ;  submitted  to  the  English 
in  1664 ;  retaken  by  the  Dutch  in  1673  ;  re- 
stored to  the  English  in  1674 ;  acceed^  to 
the  Union  in  July,  1788 ;  capital,  Albany. 
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THE   CABIN    OF  A    SHIP    AT   SEA. 


The  molion  of  ilie  wavei  o(  the  ocean  is 
ibnoet  couiiaUEil ;  ud  ofiea  lo  great,  as  lo 
■irikewiib  asioaisliDieiu,  sod  even  wiih  fear, 
moit  persons  who  wilneu  it  fur  tlie  first 
time.  Bven  if  Biandins  on  ilie  tliore,  with 
our  feet  upon  ihoM  auliJ  rncli!!,  wliich  tine 
llie  const  all  aloag  nar  eastern  stales,  ilie 
nitliiag  and  roaring  of  i)ie  turves  during  a 
■torm  piuduce  the  most  dee|>  and  Gulemn  im< 
preiaions  of  the  weakness  of  man,  and  the 
majesiy  of  Him  who  \)ai  "  set  a  bound  lo  ilie 
la  thai  it  cannot  pda5,"an(I  wliacan  say  with 
eHect  to  the  wares  :  "  Peace  be  siill." 

)ut,  •^]\ea  launched  upon  the  mass  of 
water,  mo7ed  by  erery  fluctuation,  and  ci- 
pmed  lo  be  swallowed  up  in  its  fathomless 
gulfs,  at  the  failure  ofa  single  pan  of  (he  frai! 
bark,  which  holds  ui,  the  irresjstablc  force 
of  the  raging  waves  appears  far  greater,  and 
ibe  scene  more  impressive,  especially  when 
night  doses  around  ui,  and  all  human  help 
is  far  removed. 

Habit,  however,  aod  Ktill  more  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  seamanship,  aad  the  abil- 
ily  of  vesaeli  to-  ride  out  the  winds  and 
wave*  10  lately,  familiarize  us  with  life  ati 
se>i  and  render  ua  calm  and  content  under 
ilt  cbangea.  Some  of  the  greatest  an noy- 
BDces  of  a  royage  arise  from  ihe  motion  of 
the  ship.  Every  roll  and  pitch,  (as  the  aide- 
way  and  lenglhway  movements  are  called.) 
'  changes  the  posilioo  of  everythioK  around  ua 
from  its  natural  relation  to  the  earth's  SDiv 
face  and  centre.  Every  table,  chair  and 
other  moveable  otgect  muat  be  confined,  oi 
it  will  be  thrown  over,  or  fall  or  slide  away  ; 
and  we  must  dexterously  brace  onrselves, 
now  this  way  and  now  that,  to  prevent  an 


overthrow.  This  baliil  ii  the  cause  of  the 
awkward  appearance  of  persons  just  arrived 
on  shore,  many  of  whom  Bnd  the  Innd  seem- 
ingly ill  moiion,  fur  days  alter  they  have  left 

Our  prim  represents  the  interior  of  tbe 
cabin  of  a  vesssl  of  moderate  size,  with 
several  of  the  crew  and  passengers  in  very 
natural  pujiure;,  accnmmodHiiug  tbtmselvei, 
as  they  Eoon  learu  to  do  unconBciuusly,  to  (be 
morenienlE  caused  by  ~hc  waves.  It  is 
~  not  according  to  ancicui  usage  for  seamen, 
cooks,  stewards  or  cubin-boys  lu  he  admitted 
into  this  aparimcui,  which  is  appropriated  to 
(he  upper  uQicers  and  the  passengera:  but, 
aince  masiera  of  vessels  have  becoma  coa- 
vmced  of  the  duty  ami  pleasure  of  affording 
insttuctioa,  the  means  ol  mor»l  improve- 
ment, and  opportunities  fur  religious  wor-  | 
ship  (0  those  under  their  charge,  they  hare  ' 
been  nioredisposcd  tu  treat  ihent  with  friend-  > 
ly  consideiaiiun.  Hence  it  has  bometiraes  [ 
happened,  that  when  the  weather  or  other 
ciicumtiances  rendered  it  necessary  or  pro-  > 
per,  all  the  crew  not  requited  to  navigate  ] 
the  vessel,  have  been  invited  into  the  cabin 
on  the  Sabbath.  The  Seamen's  Friend  So- 
cieties have  also  supplied  with  valuable 
libraries  many  vessela,  large  and  amall; 
and  cut  print  represents  one  ol  them  op«De«l 
by  an  officer,  who  has  distributed  book*  to 
thoM  sealed  at  the  table.  One  nnrortimate 
passenger  alone,  ai  is  not  unfretiuently  the 
case,  is  deprived  of  the  pleasure  -ot  joining 
the  pariy,  by  that  disheartening  malady,  sea- 
sicltnesi. 

With  such  advantages  aa  these  at  sea, 
how  much  the  condition  and  jtrospee'i  (rf 
Hiai  class  are  improved  we  are  unable  to  lay. 
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BIRTH-PLACE    OF    ELIZABETH   JONES, 
A  Rtmarkaite  Indian  Qirl. 


V«  nave  already  pvea,  in  the  preseDt 
.  number,  a  aketch  of  some  ot  ihe  •upersiitime 
'  and  habit*  of  pagan  Indiana.  We  ooir  in- 
tfoduee  a  Keoe  conoecled  wilb  more  gniifj- 
',  ing  Tiewa  of  their  chnracier,  when  ander  ihe 
■  inBuence  of  Chriiiianiif. 

Thii  print  repreKOls  one  of   the  dwet 

<  linga  belonging  to  b  acalieriDg  village,  erect- 

a  few  yean  ago  in  -Upper  Canada,  near  the 
'  rircr  Credit,  by  a  band  of  tlie  nation  lo  which 
I  tbe  Indiana  belong  who  are  repreaented  on 
I  out  title  page:  the  Ogibwaya  or  Chippe- 
I  waya,  under  tbe  ioflaence  of  American  Me- 
I  thodiit  miaaiooariea.  This  pariieular  habita- 
1  baa  been  eelected,  because,  hamble  and 
I  nnattnictiTe  aa  it  appeara,  it  was  the  abode 
I  of  a  dialingniahed  woman,  a  daughter  of  a 
I  celebrated  warrior  of  another  nation,  and  the 
bidb-plaee  of  her  child,  a  girl  of  uncommoo 
character.  For  the  facia  which  we  hav«  to 
I  pabliih  reapecting  them,  we  are  indebted  to 
I  (Da  of  the  many  excellent  little  books  in  tbe 
I  Sabbath-School  Library  of  the  Methodist 
I  Episcopal  Society.  We  bare  long  wiahed  to 
I  lay  before  our  readers  some  important  fads 
I  concerning  the  Indiana,  particularly  such  as 
I   relate  to  the  metaores  taken  for  their  benefit, 

<  and  the  reanlta.  Too  many  of  our  conntry- 
ma  bdiere  that  there  ia  something  in  In- 
diana and  some  other  race*  of  men,  wbich 
renders  it  difficult  or  impossible  (o  ciTilise 
them.  We  bate  evidence  to  prove  that  some 
of  ibem  have  been  civilized,  with  wonder- 

eassand  in  a  remarkably  sbori  time.    Mr. 
I  Bchoolcrafl,  in  his  late  eeDsos  of  New  York 


Indiana,  has  given  many  interesting  Ikcts  , 
throwing  light. on  ibis  subject,  and  some  ' 
Others  of  imlwrtance.  If  he  should  be  ei 
ployed  by  tbe  general  government  to  take  a  j 
Mroilar  census  of  sll  the  tribes  in  our  lerriio-  ; 
ry,  ne  should  consider  it  a  measure  of  ibe 
higbeai  imporiaoce  both  lo  science  and  to  liu- 

Por  the  presrat  we  must  content  ourselves  < 
with  a  short  account  of  an  interesting  indi- 
vidual of  the  red  race,  which  may  serve  as 
an  inlrodoclion  to  a  vaiiety  of  matter  wbicb  i 
we  hope  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  futare  ' 
numbers  of  our  magazine.  We  copy  from  ' 
the  little  book  lo  which  we  have  before  al-  < 
luded. 

Tbe  native  village  of  Elizabeth  is  beaaii- 
fully  ttiuated  about  aiiieen  mites  from  Toron- 
to, the  Beat  of  governmeni  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  road  from  thence  to  ibis  neacefnl  Indian  | 

aei;lement  opens  to  the  eye  ofilie  traveller  a  i 

diversified  scene  of  land  and  water,  hill  and  ' 

dale,  the  cultivated  farm  and  the  native  fo-  S 
Test 

On  tbe  lefl  spread  tbe  eipanaive  waters  of 
the  lake  Ontario,  now  bearing  on  Us  magni- 

Gceni  bosom  tbe  stately  steamboat,  on  wbich  ' 

formerly  the  biicb-baik  canoe  of  tbe  hardy  | 

Indian  was    oniv  seen    to    glide.    To    the  i 

right  ioterminsble  wcx>d9   form  n  fine  back-  ' 

ground  to  a  country  partially  cultivated  and  , 

ie:tlEd.  < 

From  the  nndnlationa  of  the  road  the  die-  \ 

tant  proapect  ia  sometime*  entirely  ohKuted,  < 

and  tlie  tall,  dark  pine*  throw  around  their  ' 

deep  shadows,  giving  a  sense  of  looelineas  | 

and  a  tone  ol  pensive  feeling.    Glimpses  are  i 

caught  and  tost  at  intervals  of  the  beautiful  | 
lake,  when  suddenly  it  opens  before  you  u 
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obscured,  as  you  travel  along  iis  wooded 
banks.  Witliin  the  distance  of  a  few  mites 
you  crofs  over  the  rivers  H umber,  Mimico, 
and  Etobecoke,  till  you  reach  the  long  bridge 
over  the  river  Credit ;  then  turning  to  the 
right,  the  lake  stretching  in  the  distance  be- 
hind, you  are  conducted  through  park-like 
9cenery  to  tl^e  peaceful  »>pot  where  God  has 
been  pleased  to  plant  a  email  Christian  church, 
gathered  from  the  wilderness,  to  show  forth 
his  praise. 

This  little  village  possesses  many  local  ad- 
vantages. It  is  situated  on  the  high  and 
healthy  banks  of  a  fine  river,  Whose  oeauti- 
ful,  flowing  waters,  well  supplied  with  fish, 
wind  their  undisturbed  way  through  scenery 
grand  and  romantic,  which  at  once  elevate  the 
mind,  and  fascinates  the  imagination,  of  those 
who  have  a  keen  relish  for  nature^s  beauties. 
This  village  consists  of  about  forty  houses ; 
some  of  these  are  log,  others  frame ;  each 
surrounded  by  half  an  acre  of  land,  in  which 
the  Indians  plant  every  year  either  potatoes, 
peas,  or  Indian  corn.  In  the  centre  stand  on 
one  side  the  chapel  and  school-house,  on  the 
other  the  mission-house;  near  which  is  re- 
served a  lovely  spot  just  on  the  brow  of  a 
sloping  bank,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  In  this  enclosure  lie  slumbering,  till 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection^  many  little 
known  on  earth,  but  whose  names  are  doubt- 
less registered  in  heaven.  Willi  them  is 
now  numbered  that  of  Elizabeth  Jones. 

£lizal)eth  Jones,  whose  Indian  name  was 
Sahgakjewagua,  which  means  **  the  rising 
8un,^*  was  born  on  June  29,  1S30.  From  in- 
fancy she  evinced  a  mild  temper ;  and  as  her 
young  mind  gradual l\  expanded,  it  was  de- 
lightful to  observe  a  tine  generous  disposition 
united  to  a  strong  affection,  which  secured 
the  confidence  and  love  of  all  who  knew  her 
For  some  time  after  her  mother's  death,  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her  every  day. 
She  would  frequently  ask  when  her  mother 
would  come  home  from  the  meeting.  Being 
ignorant  of  what  death  meant,  she  thought, 
as  this  was  the  place  sh«  most  frequented, 
that  she  was  gone  there ;  and  sometimes  it 
was  no  easy  task  to  wipe  away  the  tear,  and 
^uell  the  sorrows  of  her  little  bosom,  by  tell- 
ing her  that  her  dear  mother  was  gone  to  live 
with  God  in  heaven.  Her  affection  for  her 
only  remaining  parent  was  most  ardent ;  she 
clung  to  him,  as  a  child  always  should  to  a 
tender  father,  with  the  most  confiding;  love. 
I  cuuld  often  fancy  as  she  sat  on  his  knee 
that  she  held  him  tight,  as  if  afraid  he  would 
leave  her  too.  Whenever  he  appeared  dull, 
she  would  kiss  him,  and  show  him  some  of 
her  playthings,  thinking  thus  to  dissipate  the 
sorrows  of  his  heart.  Dear  children,  I  wish 
all  who  read  this  book  would  try  to  imitate 
Elizabeth  Jones,  and  by  their  affectionate  at- 
tentions to  their  parents  show  how  much  they 
love  them. 

Although  from  the  time  I  first  knew  this 
dear  child,  I  had  seen  much  in  her  to  love 
and  admire,  it  was  not  till  she  became  a 


resident  in  our  family,  in  October,  183G,  that 
I  discovered  those  peculiar  traits  in  her  cha- 
racter which  made  her  so  especially  dear  to 
our  hearts.  Never  shall  we  forget  her  readi- 
ness to  do  any  kind  action.  Her  tender 
manner  when  we  were  not  quite  well  was 
remarkable.  She  would  move  gentiv  about 
the  room,  and  perform  all  the  little  o&ces  of 
a  nurse  as  far  as  she  was  capable.  Often 
would  she  say,  **  Aunt,  when  I  am  a  woman, 
I  will  make  tea  for  you,  and  help  yoa  a  great 
deal."  Although  so  young,  she  was  very  ob- 
serving, and  took  great  pleasure  in  watching 
how  things  were  done.  She  was  a  child  of 
|;rcat  resolution  and  natural  courage.  For 
instance,  in  taking  medicine,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  say,  *'  Now,  dear,  it  is  proper 
for  you  to  take  this  ;"  or,  such  a  thing  *'must 
be  done  ;"  and  there  was  seldom  any  further 
trouble. 

I  never  saw  a  -child  more  devoid  of  selfish 
feeling.  When  playing  with  others,  she  was 
ever  ready  to  give  them  the  best  of  every 
thing,  and  alwavs  seemed  more  happy  in 
[,  pleasing  her  little  companions  than  in  grati- 
fying herself.  Often  when  the  poor  old  wo- 
men came  in,  she  would  ask  them  if  they 
were  hungry  ;  and  then  run  and  tell  me,  say- 
ing, *'  Shall  I  give  them  some  food  ?"  At 
other  times  she  would  beg  for  halfpence; 
and  when  asked  what  she  wanted  them  for, 
would  say,  "  I  want  to  give  them  to  an  old 
woman,"  mentioning  her  name,  '*  because  I 
think  she  is  poor." 

She  had  a  **  place  for  every  thing,  and  kept 
every  thing  in  its  place."  By  this  means 
she  preserved  her  little  gifts,  which  were 
highly  prized.  Not  like  many  children,  who 
are  never  at  rest  till  they  have  destroyed 
them,  Elizabeth  took  great  delight  in  keep- 
ing them  neat  and  clean :  and  if  children 
knew  how  much  of  their  happiness  and  com- 
fort depended  on  habits  of  order,  they  would 
be  more  particular  in  cultivating  these  good 
qualities. 

When  I  first  took  the  entire  charge  of 
Elizabeth*  she  could  only  spell  wordt  of 
three  letters  ;  but  &uch  was  her  natural  quick- 
ness, and  laudable  ambition  for  improvement, 
that  inafevv  weeks  she  could  read  several 
little  stories.  Having  a  go^d  ear  and  reten- 
tive memory,  she  soon  spelt  words  of  three 
syllables,  learned  Watts's  First  Catechism* 
and  many  of  his  beautiful  hymns  for  children, 
with  a  number  of  others  that  were  common- 
Iv  sung  at  the  chapel.  She  took  great  de- 
light in  hearing  Bible  stories,  and  often  asked 
me  to  tell  her  about  good  children :  their  ex- 
ample had  a  most  desirable  influence  over 
her. 

She  was  not  able  to  read  with  the  first 
class  in  the  Sunday  school,  but  she  would 
stand  up  and  answer  questions  with  any 
of  them. 

Another  fine  trait  in  Elizabeth's  chancter 
was  a  love  of  truth.  I  could  always  depend 
on  her  word. 
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I>r4  Tomj'8  ezpeeied  Work— «•  The  Flora 
of  the  Stale  of  New  York. 

For  the  following  interesting  and  valuable 

article  on  this  work,   we  are  indebted  to  an 

obliging  friend,  who  is  well  qualified  for  the 

task.     We  introduce  his  communicaiion  with 

the  following  letter: — 

I  very  cheerfully  comply  with  your  reqnest, 
to  give  you  some  particulars  of  this  import- 
ant work,  the  unpublished  sheets  of  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  looking  over  very  delj- 
berately.  In  doing  so  I  address  myself  more 
,  particularly  to  the  younger  portion  of  your 
\  readers,  knowing  that  if  I  make  myself  un- 
derstood by  them,  the  others  will  undersuind 
me  of  course.  And  it  is  to  the  younger  class 
that  I  hope  my  remarks,  if  of  any  service  at 
all,  will  be  most  valuable ;  by  stimulatmg 
them  to  resolve  one  day  to  possess  this  ines- 
timable book,  and  by  means  of  it  to  know  the 
name  and  properties  of  every  herb,  plant  and 
weed  they  trample  under  their  feet.  To  far- 
mers' boys  and  girls  in  particular  this  would 
be  a  most  valuable  knowledge,  and  to  all  an 
ornament  better  than  any  of  gold  or  pearl. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  I  am  indebted 
to  the  author  himself  for  some  of  the  state- 
ments I  have  made,  which  were  given  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  the  use  I  intended  mak- 
ing of  them.  4  If  this  should  meet  his  eye,  I 
hope  he  will  pardon  what  I  have  done,  in  at- 
tempting to  induce  your  readers  to  take  some 
measures^to  secure  to  the  schools  of  New 
York  a  teit  book,  too  useful  to  be  locked  up 
in  the  libraries  of  private  individuals. 

The  writer  wishes  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
Datnre  et  the  Flora,  inasmuch  as  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  made  accessible  to  )he 
mass  of  studious  youth  in  the  State,  is  vet  to 
be  determined.  Obviously  it  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained by  selling  3,000  copies  to  favorites  of 
officials,  and  keen-sighted  speculators,  at  two 
dollars  each.  A  better  wav  coold  be  .  stiff- 
gested  ;  the  best  can  not  be  determined  .with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  work. 
The  delay  at  the  State  Printers,  occastoned 
by  printing  for  the  Legislature,  it  likely  to 

Erevent  the  issue  of  the  work  in  season  for  the 
legiriatnre  to  take  action  upon  it,  with  thit 
knowledge  of  its  merits  which  is  desirable. 

Respectfully  yours, 

I.  F.  HOLTON. 

THE  FLORA  OF  THE  STATE  OF  N.  Y. 

Mr  BEAK  TOUNO  Fbiuidb^To  understand 

what  I  am  going  to  say,  you  mutt  know  that 

all  plants  are  divided  into  two  great  dlvitioas* 

the  fiowtnng  and  the  Jlowerless. 

Floweriiio  Plants  include  all  those  which 
have  flowers :  and  amoiig  others,  grass,  grain, 
oaks  and  weeds,  as  well  at  those  which  have 
showy  flowers.  This  division  includes  all 
plants  that  hare  seeds,  and  among  these 
maay  which,  being  cultivated  by  slips  and 
roots,  become  careless,  sa  to  speak ,  about 


bearing  seeds ;  such  as  potatoes,  sweet  pota- 
toes, dahlias,  tulips,  &c. 

Flowhrless  Plants  grow  from  spores,  or 
incrediblv  small  particles,  often  su  light  as  to 
float  in  the  air. 

When  a  boy,  playing  In  my  father's  pas- 
tures, I  used  to  take  dry  fmff  balls  ;  and  by 
suddenly]  squeezing  them,  drive  out  the  air 
filled  with  spores.  It  looked  like  smoke. — 
You  can  scarcely  imagine  how  many  of  those 
spores  ^a  single  plant  can  produce.  They 
woiild  be  enough  to  sow  all  the  land  from  the 
Artie  jiircle  to  the  Antarctic,  as  thick  as  the 

Slants  could  grow!  They  are  capable  of 
oaiing  in  the  air  for  thousands  of  miles,  till 
the  air  drives  them  down,  or  they  are  wafted 
agjainst  some  moist  surface.  Wherever  the 
soil  and  climate  suit  them,  they  grow,  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa  and  America. 

Flowering  plants  cannot  spread  so.  The 
Wind  may  carry  a  thistle  seed  a  few  miles, 
taking  hold  of  the  downy  eeret  which  grows 
to  it.  Some  seeds  may  stick  to  the  clothing 
of  animals  orgmen,  and  ride  hundreds  of 
miles;  but  the  first  dew  will  dampen  the 
thistle's  wines,  and  the  adhesive  seed,  after 
a  month's  ride,  is  often  nibbed  ofi*  within  a 
mile  of  its  birth-place.  Hence  most  species 
of  plants  are  confined  to  a  comparatively  nar- 
row range,  many  of  them  have  been  found 
in  but  one  smgle  patch  in  all  the  earth. 

All  the  animals  which  are  found  in  a  par- 
'  tlcular  region,  are  called  the  Fauna  of  that 
reffion.  All  the  plants  which  grow  wiihout 
cultivation  in  any  region,  are  called  the  Flo- 
KA  of  that  region.  The  floras  of  places  quite 
near  each  other  difier  very*  much.  Of  the 
4,500  flowering  plants  supposed  to  be  in'the 
flora  of  the  United  Siaies,  only  about  1,450 
have  been  found  in  New  York, 

When  a  book  is  entitled  <«  A  Flora,*'  it  is 
understood  to  be  a  Dbscriftion  op  Plamts.*- 
Thus  Darlington  published  a  flora  of  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  Bigelow  a  flora  of  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  Elliot  a  flora  of  the  Carolinat, 
Beck  a  flora  of  the  northern  and  middle  States, 
and  Eaton  a  flora  of  the  United  States.  Torrev 
and  Gray  have  commenced  a  flora  of  North 
America,  exclusive  of  Mexico,  on  a  grand 
scale ;  and  the  successive  numbers  are  ear- 
nestly looked^  for  by  botanists  on  both  sides 
the  Atlantic 

A  Danish  flora  was  commenced  about  the 
time  of  our  Revolutionary  war,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  government,  and  is  still  in 
progress,  so  anxious  are  they  for  a  work  wor- 
thy of  royal  munificence  !  A  French  botanist, 
neglecting,  I  fear,  some  more  important  du- 
ties, once  published  a  flora  of  the  Place  Yen** 
dome,  a  small  square  in  Paris,  mostly  paved, 
and  oeenpied  by  a  coach  stand,  and  almost  as 
destitute^of  flowers  as  Broadway. 

Dr.  Torrev  commenced J|studying  the  Flora 
of  New  Yor^  in  early  yoiTih.  Pcurtof  the  re- 
sults of  his  studies  were  communicated  to  en; 
rich  the  works  of  Eaton  and  of  Beck.   Others 
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were  given  to  ihe  public  in  a  Flora  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  which  he  be- 
gan 24  ye.^>rs  ago  :  but  left  untinislied,  iii  con- 
sequence of  the  sudden  improvements  in  ^o* 
tany  during  its  progress.  Others  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natu- 
ral History.  The  remainder  he  kept  accumu- 
lating for  the  great  work,  the  Flora  of  North 
America,  commenced  eight  years  since  by 
him  and  Dr.  Gray,  now  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Cambridge.  When  appointed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  State  of  New  York,  about  iU  years 
ago,  to  prepare  the  work  which  is  now  on  ilie 
eve  of  publication,  he  converted  to  the  use  of 
the  State  all  the  results  of  his  previous  stu- 
dies, and  from  that  ti toe  to  the  present,  has 
prosecuted  the  book  by  himself,  and  by  the 
assistants  be  has  employed,"^  and  by  the  kind 
aid  of  numerous  botani<»l  friends,  till  the  pre- 
sent time,  with  as  much  eipedition  as  was 
consistent  with  the  accuracy  of  ihe  work — 
with  what  success  more  competent  judges 
than  myself  are  soon  to  pronounce. 

Flowerless  plants  are  divided  into  ten  or- 
ders, or  families.  The  five  most  familiar  of 
them  are  Ferns  or  Brakes^  (not  including 
'*  Sweet  Fern,"  which  is  not  a  fern,)  Mosses^ 
Lichens,  (which  grow  on  rocks,  fences,  the 
bark  of  trees,  &c.)  Mushrooms  and  Sea  weeds* 
Flowering  Plants  are  divided  into  about  260 
orders,  so  as  to  diminish  the  labor  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  them  inconceivably. 

The  Flora  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  oc- 
cupied with  flowering  plants,  and  the  highest 
oriler  of  flowerless  plants — the  Ferns,  of 
which,  however,  but  about  60  or  70  i^pecies 
are  found  in  the  State.  Of  ail  these  14  or  15 
thousand  species,  the  descriptions  arc /u//; 
and  they  are  the  first  full  descriptions  ofihem 
ever  published.  Indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Flora  of  Chester  County,  they  are  the 
first  full  defk*riptions  ever  published  in  this 
cc)untry ;  all  the  others,  even  in  the  Flora  of 
North  America,  being  abbreviated.  To  the 
munificence  of  the  State,  then,  will  the  youth 
of  New  York  be  indebted  for  the  privilege  of 
taking  up  an  unknown  plant,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  they  have  before  them  a  full  des- 
cription of  it ;  and  to  every  botanist  in  the 
Northern  part  of  our  Union,  the  first  question 
that  will  occur  on  examining  a  new  plant  will 
be,  "  Is  it  a  NEW  YORK  PLANT  ?"  If  so, 
he  has  a  full  description  of  it ;  if  not,  he  must 
content  himself  with  an  abbreviated  descrip- 
tion. Our  neighbor  States  will  rejoice  m 
their  proximity  to  New  York,  as  thereby  more 
of  their  plants  are  to  be  found  in  our  Flora. 

A  treatise  on  the  plants  of  Orange  County, 
New  York,  was  published  in  Sweden,  107 
years  aga  From  that  time,  collections  of 
American  plants  have  been  accumulating  in 
every  part  of  Europe ;  and  better  collections 
of  them  are  to  be  found  there  than  here.  To 
many  of  the  proprietors  our  Flora  will  be  an 
indispensable  book,  and  to  some  of  them  it 
will  j)rove  an  additional  inducement  to  learn 
the  English  language. 

The  author  regards  the  work  as  far  from 


perfect.    This  must  be  the  case,  necessarily 

and  iaevitably,  with  the  first  edition  of  a 
work  like  this.  A  hundred  plants  perhaps, 
are  now  lying  in  the  collections  of  botanists, 
vf ho  will  not  be  aware  that  Dr.  T.>rrey  has 
not  seen  specimens  of  them  from  his  native 
State,  till  they  find  them  omitted  in  the  Flora. 
A  list  of  some  such  plants  is  given  at  the 
close  of  the  work,  to  quicken  the  search  of 
local  explorers. 

In  the  descriptions  of  those  published" in 
the  Flora,  many  improvements  and  correc- 
tions will  doubtless  be  suggested  very  prompt- 
ly, by  a  multitude  of  observers,  who  have 
watched  individual  species  in  their  natural 
soil,  in  all  stages  of  their  growth.  These  ad- 
ditions and  corrections  are  to  be  expected 
from  £urope  and  from  other  States,  as  well  as 
from  the  numerous  and  able  corps  of  New 
York  Botanists. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  it  was 
through  foresight,  or  a  want  of  foresight,  that 
the  Slate  has  had  a  limited  number  of  copies 
struck  off,  instead  of  stereotyping  the  first 
edition  of  the  work.  In  either  case,  they  have 
done  so  far  the  very  wisest  thing.  If  now 
they  will  direct  the  author  to  send  500  copies 
to  botanists  whose  co-operation  would  best  se- 
cure the  accuracy  of  the  work,  during  the 
next  winter  he  will  be  able  to  prepare  an  edi- 
tion for  stereotyping,  which  will  oe  far  more 
accurate  than  the  efforts  of  any  roan  living 
could  have  made  the  first  edition  by  ten  years* 
study. 

But  if  only  a  few  copies  are  to  be  struck  off, 
to  be  possessed  only  by  the  favored  or  fortu- 
nate, the  greatest  good  that  could  be  secured 
from  so  liberal  an  outlay  of  public  funds  will 
be  wantonly  thrown  away.  The  work  is 
wanted  as  a  school  book.  '  For  28  years  the 
youth  of  New  York  have  been  using  imper- 
fect and  expensive  Floras  ; — expensive,  be- 
cause of  limited  sale ;  and  of  limited  sale, 
because  expensive.  If,  now,  the  state  will 
cause  stereotype  plates  to  be  furnished,  free 
of  cost,  to  that  publisher  who  will  contract  to 
furnish  the  work  to  all  purchasers  at  the  low- 
est fixed  price,  it  can  be  afforded  in  one  com- 
pact quarto,  at  a  less  price  than  Eaton's  octa- 
vo costs ;  and  there  is  not  an  Academy  in  the 
State,  and  scarcely  one  in  the  adjacent  States, 
in  which  it  will  not  at  once  become  a  text- 
book. 

The  increase  of  cost,  necessary  to  give  effi' 
dency  to  the  money  already  tspended,  will  be 
comparatively  trining,  only  about  eight  per 
cent,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  rough 
estimate. 

Total  cost  of  present  edition,      36,000 
Deduct  results  of  the  sale,  6,000 

Nett  cost. 

Editing  stereotype  edition,  .        1,000 
Stereotyping  936  quarto  pages,    1,400 
Additional  cost,    «m       . 
Total  cost, 

I  have  included  in  my  estimates  an  item 
for  editing,  as  a  matter  of  sheer  justice,  though 
there  is  a  doubt  that  the  author,  who  Iwt 
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been  impelled  by  a  love  of  the  work  and  a  re- 

fard  for  his  own  reputation,  to  persevere  in 
is  labors  at  the  microscope  for  3  years  since 
the  expiration  of  his  salary,  would  gladly 
avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  embody  in 
a  work,  which  has  cost  hiui  nine  years  labor, 
the  corrections  which  would  arise  from  the 
actual  use  of  the  book  this  season. 

A  very  popular  French  treatise  on  botany 
is  made'up  simply  of  the  study  of  50  common 

{ilants  in  all  their  details.  It  is  one  of  the 
lest  introductions  to  the  science  ever  written. 
What  an  impulse  then  will  the  science  re« 
ceive  by  placing  within  the  reach  of  moder* 
ate  means  a  full  description  of  the  1,400  plants, 
common  and  rare,  of  the  Empire  State. 

But  more  than  one  tax  payer,  who  is  gaz- 
ing in  sorrow  after  his  Jear  departed  dollars, 
is  readv  to  ask  me  what  good  it  will  do  to 
know  about  so  many  thousand  plants  ?  I  have 
no  patience  to  stop  and  answer  his  question 
but  by  asking  him  in  turn  what  good  it  did 
to  make  so  many  thousand  punts?  It 
is  true  I  might  say  something  about  domestic 
medicines  to  be  found  in  every  forest  and 
swamp,  whose  virtues  are  mentioned  in  the 
Flora,  and  of  inefficacious  plants  that  have  ac- 
quired a  reputation  they  do  not  deserve.  I 
might  speak  in  comparison  of  the  weeds  that 
the  soil  bears  spontaneoiisly  and  the  crops 
that  it  can  best  nourish'  under  cultivation. 
Perhaps  I  might  even  make  a  convert  of  the 
querist  by  convincing  him  that  Botany  will 
enable  a  man  to  make  money,  but  I  should  do 
violence  to  my  own  feelings  and  degrade  the 
science 

The  man  who  can  see  no  excellency  in 
knowledge — ^no  good  but  in  making  monev— 
no  superiority  of  man  over  swine  except  that 
he  can  eat  better  food,  sleep  in  a  warmer  bed, 
and  longer  keep  at  bay  the  butcher  Death- 
mast  seek  some  other  guide  to  happiness. 


•*• 


A  SUNDAY  IN  MEXICO. 

Whatever  may  he  the  impression  of  a 
struiffer  in  Mexico  as  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
city  oaring  the  week  days — though  com  pari- 
soil  in  this  particular  may  be  much  in  favor  of 
many  cities  in  Europe  ot  equal  size— yet  no 
one  can  doabt*  that  in  extent  and  variety,  and 
diversions  and  dissipations,  Mexico,  on  a  Sun- 
day, can  more  than  compete  with  the  most 
festive  of  them. 

As  soon  as  you^ awake,  yoa  are  saluted  with 
the  sounds  of  military  music,  in  Vhich  the 
Mexicans  profess  a  decided  excellence.    Re- 

fiments  of  soldiers,  assembled  m  the  Plaza 
layer,  are  reviewed,  and  on  this  day  thev 
exhibit  a  neat  and  cleanly  appearance,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  affirmed  on  any  other. — 
On  this  day  the  Cathedral  is  crowded  with 
the  fashionable  and  wealthy  of  the  city.  By 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  visitors  are 
the  fair  sex ;  and  there  is  here  presented  a 
display^  of  beauty  and  elegance  which  cannot 
fail  to  impress  the  most  insensible. 

The  service  over,  you  pass  into  the  street, 
where  ever  and  anon  a  religious  procession 


crosses  your  path,  accompanied  with  all  the 
parade  that  rich   dresses,  gilded  images,  and 

fold  and  silver  church  furniture  can  afford. — 
'he  housea,  too,  are  decorated,  the  inhabiiauts 
exhibiting  from  the  balconies  th«?ir  most  cost- 
ly ornaments  and  dresses.  All  is  bustle  and 
animation.  At  a  corner  of  ihe  great  square 
are  suspended  huge  placards,  on  which  the 
nature  of  the  day's  amusements  is  depicted 
in  every  variety  of  color.  Here  is  a  pictorial 
illustration  of  the  most  prominent  attraction 
at  the  great  theatre,  which,  in  common  with 
all  the  rest,  \h  open  twice  on  this  day.  A 
little  further  on,  is  a  full  length  6gure  of  Fi- 
garo, which  draws  your  attention  to  the  fas- 
cinating allurenienls  of  the  opera.  The  bull- 
fights uext  solicit  your  notice,  announcing  the 
most  terrific  particulars. 

Nor  are  the  minor  theatres  behind-hand  in 
presenting  their  attractions.  Endless  varie- 
ties of  other  exhibitions  put  forth  their  claims. 
A  balloon  ascension  is  advertised  for  the  af« 
ternoon.  One  would  suppose,  too,  that  the 
Roman  gladiatorial  shows  were  revived,  for 
at  one  spectacle  is  a  contest  between  a  man 
and  a  bear.  Cock-fights,  dog- fights,  and  fan- 
dangos are  announced  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city.  Horse-racing,  the  circus,  jugglers,  pos- 
ture-masters, tumblers,  fire-eaters,  concerts, 
cafg-gardens,  fencing-matches,  pigeon-shoot- 
ii*f>  gymnastic  exercises,  country  excursions, 
balls^  graduated  to  every  pocket,  form  but  a 
fraction  of  the  entertainments  to  which  this 
day  is  devoted.  In  the  al\emoon,  the  public 
promenades  are  thronged,  and  the  long  array 
of  equipages,  with  the  rich  and  gay  dresses 
.  of  the  senoras,  is  calculated  to  convey  an  im- 

firession  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  city, 
n  the  evening,  the  theatre  presents  a  specta> 
cle,  which  probably  few  theatres  in  the  world 
can  parallel.  The  beauty,  elegance,  wealth 
and  luxury  of  Mexico,  seem  concentrated  into 
one  brilliant  focus. 

The  finale  of  the  day  is  generally  wound 
up  by  a  splendid  display  of  fireworks ;  and 
thus  concludes  a  Mexican  Sunday — and  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world  probably  is  a  Sunday 
so  spent — not  even  in  Italy. — New  Orleans 
Tropic. 

Sfbino — Work  in  the  Gabden. 

Vegetable  Garden. — Before  you  meddle 
with  the  garden,  do  two  things:  first,  inspect 
your  seeds,  assort  them,  rejecting  the  shrunk, 
the  mildewed,  the  sprouted,  and,  generally, 
the  discolored.  Buy  early  such  as  you  need 
to  purchase.  Do  not  wait  till  the  minute  of 
planting  before  you  get  your  seeds.  Second, 
make  up  your  mind  beforehand  just  what  you 
mean  to  do  in  your  garden  for  the  season. — 
West,  Farmer. 


To  Wash  Calicos. — Infuse  three  gills  of 
salt  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  put 
the  calico  in,  while  hot,  and  leave  it  till 
cold,  and  in  this  way  colorx  are  rendered  per- 
manent, and  will  not  fade  by  subseqaent 
washing. 
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POPE  GREGORY  XVI. 

(CoWTINUtD  FROM  Voi..  II.,  PAO/  158.) 

Julius  III.  fulmipaied  anathemas  against 
the  Luthcrajis,  persecuted  them  to  death,  and 
elevated  to  the  cardinalaie  a  young  boy. 

Paul  IV.  excited  the  fury  of  the  king  of 
France  against  the  Protestants,  formed  a 
league  for  iheir  destruction,  and  ravaged  all 
Europe.  At  his  death,  the  people  of  Home, 
freed  from  his  frightful  yoke,  forced  the  doors 
of  I  he  inquisition,  fired  the  prisons,  overset 
the  statue  of  the  pope,  and  breaking  its  head 
and  right  hand,  dragged  it  about  the  streets 
of  Rome  for  three  days,  and  then  threw  it 
into  ihe  Tiber. 

Pius  IV.  closed  the  Council  of  Trent;  and 
roused  asrain  the  fanaticism  of  Charles  IX. 
and  Philip  of  Spam,  and  brought  those 
princes  to  a  meeting  at  Bayonoe,  to  eon* 
suit  on  the  means  of  exterminating  the  Cal- 
vinists. 

The  early  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Gre- 
gory XIII.  was  signalized  by  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew— a  plot  consummated  by 
the  counsels  of  Spain  and  the  suggestions  of 
Pius  IV.  Persecutions,  butcheries  and  wars 
had  prodigiously  increased  the  number  of 
Calvmists;  and  Catherine  de  Medici,  being 
unable  to  exterminate  them  by  force,  had  re- 
course to  perOdy.  Charles  Ia.  adopted  the 
cruel  designs  of  his  mother,  and  the  order  for 
a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  was 
irrevocably  seaUd. 

At  midnight,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve, 
the  bell  of  the  palace  gave  the  signal.  The 
tocsin  was  heard  at  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois ; 
and,  at  its  mournful  sound,  the  soldiers  as- 
saulted the  houses  of  the  Protestants,  cutting 
the  throats  even  of  the  old  men  and  children 
in  their  beds.  They  seized  women  and  chil- 
dren* took  their  hearts,  and  tore  them  with 
their  teeth  and  devoured  them.  Charles  IX. 
armed  with  an  nrquebus,  fired  from  the  Lou« 
▼re  upon  those  who  attempted  to  save  them- 
selves  by  swimming.  That  window  remains 
a  witness  of  the  barbarity  of  kings. 

Gregory  XIII.  addressed  his  felicitations  to 
Charles,  on  the  miraculous  success  of  that 
entcrprize. 

On  the  death  of  the  pope,  Cardinal  Mon« 
talto  entered  the  conclave,  old,  leaning  on  a 
staff,  and  apparently  broken  down  with  ex- 
treme infirmity.  The  cardinals,  to  avoid  a 
conflict,  united' their  suffrages  on  the  old  man, 
who  appeared  to  be  so  near  his  grave ;  but, 
soon  after  they  had  begun  to  count  the  votes, 
and  when  htM  of  them  were  scarcely  known, 
without  wailing  for  the  conclusion,  Montalto 
threw  his  baton  into  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
raised  himself  to  his  accustomed  height,  and 
sang  Te  Deum  so  loud  that  the  roof  rang. — 
He  became  Pope  under  the  name  of  Sixtus 
V.  He  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  launched  anathemas  against 
her  kingdom.  He  afterwards  excommuni- 
cated the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of 
Cund^,  to  rekindle  in  France  the  madness  of 
fanaticism. 


<*• 


Clement  VII.  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
haughty  predecessors.  He  attempted  to  com- 
pel Henry  IV.,  King  of  France,  to  come  bare* 
looted  to  do  penance,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
he  held  his  crown  by  grant  from  the  Pope.—' 
But  ambassadors  were .  received  in  his  stead 
by  his  Holiness.  The  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome. 

Gregory  XV.  excited  Louis  XIII.  against 
the  Protestants ;  he  pursued  the  war  against 
Bohemia,  and,  not  being  able  to  convert  the 
inhabitants  of  Geneva,  he  ordered  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  to  exterminate  them. 

Under  Urban  VIII.,  the  celebrated  old  man 
Gallileo,  who  had  spent  seventy  years  in 
studying  the  secrets  of  nature,  was  dragged 
before  the  Inquisition,  condemned,  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  compelled  to  retract  bis 
great  truth : — *'  The  earth  revolves  round  the 
sun." 

Clement  IX.,  with  a  strong  mind  and  ezten- 
sive  knowledge,  encouraged  the  arts,  reward- 
ed men  of  learning,  and  surrounded  the  pon* 
tifical  throne  with  the  lights  of  his  time.  He 
had  reduced  the  taxes,  and  employed  his 
treasures  in  aiding  the  Venitians  and  the 
Island  of  Candia  against  the  Infidels;  sap- 
pressed  the  religious  orders,  who,  under  the 
the  veil  ol  piety,  abandoned  themselves  to 
idlenebs  and  debauchery,  and  weighed  heavi- 
iv  on  the  people.  By  his  eloquence  and  mo- 
deration he  appeased  the  endless  quanels 
between  the  Jansenists  and  Molinists,  and 
succeeded  in  arresting  the  wild  ambition  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  laid  Europe  waste  by  dis- 
astrous wsirs. 

The  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  betrayed 
Candia  to  the  Turks :  and  the  pope,  struck 
to  the  heart  by  the  treachery  of  those  aa- 
worihy  priests,  launched  an  anathema 
against  them,  and  died  aAer  a  three  years' 
reign. 

The  Papal  See  was  never  occupied  by  a 
more  virtuous  man  than  Clement  IX. 

The  reign  of  Clement  XI.  was  disturbed 
by  religious  disputes:  the  Jesuits  were 
charged  with  having  paid  the  same  worship 
to  Confucius  in  China,  as  to  Jesus  Christ — 
The  pope  sent  Cardinal  Tournon  to  Pekin 
with  a  command  to  reform  that  idolatry;  but 
he  died  amid  the  persecutions  raised  against 
him  by  the  Jesuits.     ^ 

That  terrible  society,  being  propagated  by 
the  pope,  extended  its  odious  power  over 
kingdoms,  and  inspired  all  nations  with  ter- 
ror. 

Clement  published  the  famous  Bull  Uni- 
genitus,  which  excited  general  indignation, 
and  continued  the  religious  quarrels  until  his 
death. 

Benedict  XIIL  wished  to  renew  the  scan- 
dals of  that  Bull  ot  disorders;  but  know- 
ledge had  begun  to  increase;  and  his  pre- 
tensions, which  might  previously  have 
caused  torrents  of  blood,  excited  only  con- 
tempt. 

Te  h  continued. 
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Biograpbical  Sketcbes  of  Con- 
iieeticat  Men* 

WriOmfor  th€  American  Penny  Magazine, 

John  Ledtabd. 

The  celebrated  traveller,  John  Ledyard, 
\7as  a  native  of  Groton,  Connecticut.  He 
was  educated  chiefly  at  the  Hopkins  Gram- 
roar  School,  in  Hartford,  being  unable,  through 
poverty,  to  complete  his  studies  at  Dartmouth 
College.  When  he  bad  spent  his  little  stock 
of  money  there,  he  made  a  canoe  60  feet  long, 
and  went  down  Connecticut  river  in  it  alone, 
(140  miles,)  to  his  friends  at  Hartford. 

In  1771  he  sailed  from  New  York  as  a 
commoa  seaman ;  and  on  landing  in  London, 
hearing  of  the  expedition  on  which  Captain 
Cooke  was  about  to  proceed,  enlisted  as  a 
corporal  of  marines.  He  accompanied  that 
navigator  in  his  voyages,  and  witnessed  his 
tragical  death.  In  1782  he  planned  an  over- 
land expedition  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  North- 
west coast  of  America :  hut,  failing  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  means,  proceeded  on  foot 
from  Ostend  across  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  was  waiting  for  warm  weather  to 
visit  Eamschatka,  when  he  was  seized  by 
the  Russians  and  prevented  from  proceed- 
ing. He  died  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  in  1789,  in 
the  service  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  an  ex- 
plorer in  Africa. 

Travellers  visiting  Hartford  may  be  grati- 
ged  to  learn,  that  a  fine  elm  tree,  planted  by 
his  own  hand,  just  before  his  departure  for 
Earope,  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Little  River,  below  the  end  of  Prospect  street, 
in  front  of  the  house  of  the  late  Henry  Hud- 
son, ESsq 

Pabsident  Edwards. 

Jonathan  Edwards  was  born  at  East  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut,  in  1701,  and  died  in  1758. 
He  was  successively  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Northampton,  Missionary  to  the  Siockbridge 
Indians  and  President  of  the  College  of  Nas- 
sau Hall,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  theological  writer.  Dr. 
Dwight  says  of  him : 

'^The  late  President  Edwards  has  more 
enlarged  the  science  of  theology  than  any 
man  of  whom  Scotland  or  England  can  boast. 
His  subjects  are  the  most  important  in  the 
universe ;  and  his  discussions  are  the  clearest, 
the  ablest  and  the  most  decisive  elucidations 
of  them  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.    He 


has  elicited  from  the  Scriptures  truths  which 
have  escaped  other  men;  has  illustrated 
them  by  arguments  which  were  never  before 
discovered  ;  and  has  shown  tbeir  dependence, 
connexion  and  importance  with  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  view  which  elsewhere  will  be 
sought  for  in  vain." 


Catalpa  Seed, — The  seeds  of  this  tree  may 
be  known  by  being  lodged  each  in  the  centre 
of  a  thin,  paper-like  wing,  like  the  ailanthus, 
but  longer,  and  pointed  at  the  ends.  Unlike 
the  latter  chey  are  enclosed  in  pods,  many  of 
which  remain  closed  until  Spring,  those  of 
one  species  on  the  tree.  Of  conrse  now  is  a 
good  season  to  plant  it.  The  tree  is  a  native 
of  our  country,  but  far  less  cultivated  than  it 
deserves.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  beauti- 
ful, and  it  bears  large  cones  of  flowers,  some- 
what resembling  the  horse-chestnut.  It  is 
one  of  the  BignoniacecB,  forms  a  fine  and 
clean  shade,  and  is  free  irom  insects. 


Juniperus  Virginiana,  (By  some  called 
Red  Cedar.) — The  seeds  are  contained  in 
small  berries,  which  adhere  to  the  tree  even 
at  this  season.  They  have  the  fine  aromatic 
smell  of  the  leave>«.  They  make  a  thick 
mass  of  evergreen  foliage,  well  adapted  to 
screen  a  stable,  a  road  or  other  unsightly  or 
obtrusive  object,  from  a  door,  window,  pri- 
vate walk  or  garden.  Like  all  the  ever- 
greens, they  add  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 
shrubbery  of  a  yard. 

In  some  places  this  plant  is  so  abundant, 
that  it  will  be  superfluous  to  send  its  seeds 
for  planting ;  and  yet  they  may  be  worth  at- 
tention to  those  who  have  never  examined 
them. 

There  are  no  tree  seeds  now  for  sale  in  the 
city  of  New  York !  We  are  therefore  unable 
at  present  to  supply  all  those  who  have  ap- 
plied fov  certain  kinds,  as  the  demand  for 
some  has  been  greater  than  we  expected. — 
We  hope,  however,  in  the  end,  to  satisfy 
all.    Please  to  plant  every  seed  we  send. 


A  sailor  lately  joined  the  Sons  of  Tempe- 
rance in  Philadelphia,  alter  running  a  course  y 
pf  dissipation,  by  which  his  means  were 
pretty  well  exhausted.  At  the  time  of  sign- 
ing the  pledcre  he  owed  the  rum-seller  one 
shilling,  A  lew  days  ago  he  went  to  pay  : 
but  being  determined  not  to  enter  the  house 
in  which  he  had  been  robbed,  he  got  a  long 
pole,  attached  the  money  to  the  end  of  i\,  and 
standing  at  the  outside  of  the  door,  reached 
it  to  the  astonished  publican,  and  walked  off.    , 
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THE  CORAL- 

«*  We  know  not  a  milliooeih  part  of  the 
wonders  of  ibis  beautiful  world"— Leigh 
Hunt* 

There's  a  living  atom  in  ihcsea, 

That  weaves  a  flinty  shell, 
For  itself  a  lasting  shroud  to  be. 

And  a  home  in  which  to  dwell. 
In  the  briny  wastes  of  the  ocenu  waves 

It  builds  lis  coral  home, 
And  mucks  at  the  beating  burge  that  laves 

lis  dreary  abode  with  foam. 

There,  in  the  deep  cerulean  gloom, 

Unnumbered  myriad  swarms 
Are  forming  a  coral  home  and  tomb» 

A  shield  to  their  insect  forms. 
And  the  rocky  sepulchres  made  fast, 

The  leagues  thus  covered  o'er 
They  rear  a  mausoleum  vast* 

On  the  ocean*5  sandy  floor. 

•Neath  the  shallow  waves  of  an  inland  sea. 

Where  gentle  waters  flow — 
As  bright  flowers  on  the  upland  sea, 

The  branches  of  coral  grow  ; 
And  dredged  from^their  watery  element. 

And  wrought  with  skillul  care, 
To  beauty's  bower  their  lines  are  sent. 

To  deck  the  forms  of  the  fair. 

Tut  coral  rocks  of  the  tropic  clime, 

Built  up,  mid  the  ocean  wave. 
And  formed  of  the  ocean's  brimy  slime, 

For  the  coraPs  home  and  grave ; 
How  mean,  would  the  grandest  works 
compaie 

That  pride  of  man  can  form, 
Wiih  the  mighty  power  in  progress  there, 

The  skill  of  the  insect  worm ! 

*Tis  a  wondVous  work  to  mortal  eyes. 

And  ocean's  waves  can  t«ll 
Of  spreading  climes  that  yet  will  rise 

From  the  coral's  rocky  shell ; 
On    the   shores  the  winds  and  waves  will 
fliug, 

Tlfe  wealth  of  other  lands. 
And  in  time  to  come,  their  harvesting 

Will  be  reajad  hy  mortal  hand^. — 

CourUry  Paper. 

ENIGMA  No.  3 
Acrostical* 

I  am  composed  of  12  letters. 

My  1,  2,  7,  4,  2  is  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; 

My  2,  3,  2,  7  is  an  inland  sea ; 

My  3,  10,  5,  6,  U  is  a  large  river  in  Eu- 
rope; 

My  4,  8,  3,  5,  6  is  a  city  in  Italy  ; 

My  5,  4,  8,  12,  11,  2  was  a  province  of 
Syria ; 


My  6,  5,  7,  11  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  the  world ; 

My  7,  8,  4,  II  is  a  musical  instrument ; 

My  8,  12,  2,  7  is  a  river  which  runs  into 
the  Caspian  Sea  ; 

My  9,  5,  G  is  a  metal ; 

My  10,  2,'  12,  1 1  is  a  small  timid  animal ; 

My  II,  9,  6,  2  IS  a  volcanic  mountain; 

My  lA  8,  4,  10  i<4  the  na.me  of  a  hook  of 
the  Old  Testament ; 

My  whole  is  a  name  which  is  inseparably 
connected  with  **  one  of  the  greatest  revolu- 
tions ever  eflTecicd  in  hu.uan  affairs." 

il.  C.  B. 


) 


Whife  TeefA.— The  famous  Saundcreon, 
although  completely  blind,  and  who  occupied 
the  chair  o(  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  being  one  day  in  a  large 
company,  remarked  of  a  lady,  that  she  had 
very  white  teeth.  The  company  were 
anxious  to  learn  how  he  discovereii^this,  for 
it  happened  to  be  true.  iSaid  the  profetfsor, 
••  I  can  think  of  no  other  motive  for  hfr 
laughing  incessantly,  as  she  did  for  a  whole 
hour  together/* 

To  Our  Sitbscribers.— Those  wiio  wish 
to  receive  the  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  for  it,  are  requested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  through  the  Post-master,  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  tneir  names, 
are  requested  to  return  the  last  number  re- 
ceived, with  the  name  and  address.  It  will 
be  stopped  forthwith. 

To  ALL  OUR  SuBscniBERS. — If  cach  will 
procure. one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering an  important  service  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed  for  extensive  and  lasting 
benefit. 
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resist  the  attacks  of  time  and  violence. 
The  crescent  on  the  top,  with  surrounding 
Mahomedan  buildings,  plainly  indicate  the 
gloomy  power  which  now  occupies  that 
site  of  one  of  the  primitive  churches. 

The  situation  of  Thessaionica,  on  a  fine 
eminence  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  with  a 
diope  which  exposes  it  advantageously  to 
the  view  of  one  approaching  it  by  water, 
renders  it  conspicuous  and  attractive  from 
a  distance ;  but  as  it  lies  out  of  the  prin- 
cipal routes  of  travellers  in  our  day,  it  is 
still  but  seldom  visited.  The  date  of  this 
ancient  tower,  we  believe,  has  never  been 
determined,  but  is  allowed  to  bg  very  early. 
The  name  of  the  city  was  Therme,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  some  subsequent 
writers,  having  probably  been  derived,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  bay  which  it  overlooks, 
from  warm  springs :  to  which  the  cele- 
brated pass  of  Thermopylee  also  owes  its 
appellation.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been 
once  called  Halio.  The  name  of  Thes- 
saionica was  given  it  by  Cassander,  in 
honor  of  the  daughter  of  Philip,  whom  he 
had  married.  ^ 

Under  the  Romans  this  city  became  an 
important  port,  for  the  commerce  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Hellespont,  and  soon  in- 
creased  to  a  large  city,  exceeding  all  others 
in  Macedonia,  and  enjoying  peculiar  privi- 
leges. In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
Era,  it  was  a  considerable  place,  though 
probably  inferior  to  Philippi.  The  account 
of  Paul's  first  visit  to  it,  in  the  17th  chap- 
ter of  Acts,  though  brief,  is  interesting,  and 
shows  the  spirit  with  which  he  was  received 
by  many  of  the  inhabitants;  while  the 
E]>istle8  « to  the  Church  of  the  Thessal- 
onians,"  prove  that  some  of  them  had  been 
so  improved  through  his  instructions,  as  to 
draw  many  warm  expressions  of  love  and 
approbation  from  his  eloquent  pen,  and  those 
animating  invitations  to  exalted  lives  which 
are  there  so  much  admired :  calling  them 
enaamples  to  all  that  believe  in  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  and  say  ins:  '*we  ourselves 
glory  in  you  in  all  the  churches  of  Qod." 

The  ancient  tower  above  depicted  has 
been  the  witness  of  great  revolutions  in 
modern  as  well  as  in  early  ages.  Thes- 
saionica, after  passing  into  the  hands  of 
different  masters  in  successive  ages,  yield- 
ed, with  all  Greece,  to  the  miserable  and 
degrading  rule  of  the  Turks.  Among  the 
Gre^  population  who  were  found  there  in 
late  years,  were  several  families  warmly 
devoted  to  national  freedom,  and  possessing 
a  spirit  which  engaged  them  in  the  earliest 
plans  for  the  liberation  of  their  country- 


men. The  neighborhood  of  the  mountains, 
and  their  almost  inaccessible  nature,  ofier- 
ed  great  facilities  to  such  as  were  inclined 
to  the  wild  and  independent  life  of  the 
Kleftes;  and  among  those  patriotic  men 
were  found  some  of  the  best  of  the  Thes- 
salonians. 

The  modern  name  of  the  city  is  Salon- 
ica,  a  very  natural  abbreviation  from  the 
ancient ;  and,  the  accent  being  laid  on  the 
letter  t,  and  that  being  pronounced  e,  the 
American  reader  may  easily  determine  how 
the  name  of  the  city  was  probably. spoken 
in  former  times. 

The  Greeks  of  Salonica,  like  their  na- 
tion generally,  retained  at  least  sufficient 
knowledge  of  their  ancestors,  to  understand 
that  they  were  the  authors  of  the  venerable 
specimens  of  architecture  around  them: 
and  this  old  Tower,  standing  beside  one  of 
the  streets,  served  to  keep  them  daily  in 
mind  of  their  fathers,  and  of  the  injustice 
of  their  Mahomedan  roasters.  We  recol; 
lect  a  young  Greek  of  Salonica,  who  de- 
clared, that  ahhough  but  ill  educated  in  his 
childhood,  the  sight  of  this  ancient  struc* 
ture  awakened  a  love  of  country  in  his 
soul,  which  prepared  him  for  the  Revolu- 
tion before  he  knew  that  it  was  projected. 

Thessaionica  is  one  of  the  many  names 
rendered  familiar  to  our  ears  by  sacred,  as 
well  as  by  profane  history,  and  brought 
near  to  our  hearts  by  its  sissociations  with 
good  men  of  old.  It  stands  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  gulph  which  penetrates 
into  Thessaly»  called  by  the  Romans  Sinus 
Thermaiciis,  which  appears  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  original  one  of  this 
city.  Under  that  name  it  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  Thusydides  and  others.  The 
Athenians  held  possession  of  it  for  a  time 
previous  to  the  Poloponnesian  war,  but  it  was 
given  up  to  Perdiccas  soon  after  its  close. 
Strabo  informs  us  that  Cassander,  (as  we 
remarked  above,)  conferred  its  present 
name  upon  the  place  in  honor  of  his  wife, 
who  was  daughter  of  Philip,  and  greatly 
increased  its  population  and  importance  as 
a  seaport,  by  collecting  into  it  the  inhabi- 
tapts  of  several  other  towns.  Another  ac- 
count, however,  (by  Stephanos  of  Byzan- 
tium,)-says  that  Thessaionica  was  origin- 
ally called  Halla. 

This  city  was  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
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mans  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  and  by  them 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  second  region 
of  Macedonia.  Under  its  new  masters  it 
sustained  the  rank  of  a  great  city,  having 
not  only  the  advantage  of  a  fine  maritime 
position,  on  an  excellent  harbor  near  the 
Heliesponty  bat  standing  on  the  Egnatian 
Way.  It  was  227  miles  from  Dyrrachiam. 
The  appearance  of  the  city,  even  at  the 
present  day«  is  imposing,  in  consequence  of 
the  bold  outline  of  the  hills,  which  rise 
with  a  fine  swell  from  the  shore,  and  the 
abundance  of  foliage  displayed  by  the 
gardens. 

The  Apostle  Paul  was  received  in  a  very 
unfriendly  spirit  on  his  visit  to  Thessalonica : 
but,  althoagh  driven  from  the  city  by  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews,  and  welcomed  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Berea,  it  appears  from 
his  epistles,  subsequently  addressed  to  the 
church  he  had  founded  here,  that  his  labors 
and  self-denial,  and  probably  the  persecu- 
tion he  endared,  produced  a  great  efifect.  He 
himself  intimates  very  clearly,  that  he  and 
his  fellow-biborers  first  made  their  appear- 
ance among  the  Thessalonians  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  and  presented  the 
Gospel  to  them  in  aspects  particularly 
fitted  to  make  fiivorable  and  lasting  impres- 
sions. 

^  Even  after  that  we  had  suflered  before,'' 
he  save  (1  Thess.  2,  2,)  "  and  were  shame- 
fully treated,  as  ye  know,  at  Philippi,  we 
were  bold  in  our  Qod,  to  speak  unto  you 
the  G  >spel  of  God  with  much  contention. 
Neither  at  any  time  used  we  flattering  words, 
as  ye  know,  nor  a  cloak  of  covetousness  ; 
God  is  witness,  nor  o  men  sought  we  glo- 
ry. But  we  were  gentle  a  i.ong  you, 
even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children  ; 
laboring  night  and  day,  because  we  would 
not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you." 

On  •  of  the  most  natural  reflections  sug- 
gested by  the  perusal  of  the  epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  is«  that  we  are  &r  behind 
many  of  the  christians  of  those  days,  in  cha- 
racter and  life.  How  painful  is  the  convic- 
t  tion  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  what  we 
!  tead,  that  persons  educated  in  heathenism. 


and  but  recently  made  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Qospel,  or  even  with  the 
character  of  God,  displayed  a  devotion  of 
heart  in  his  service,  and  a  maturity  of 
christian  character,  even  in  the  faceof  per« 
secution,  and  amidst  the  dangers  and  temp- 
tations surroundmg  them,  which  are  but 
seldom  exhibited  by  our  oldest  churches,  or 
by  individuals  most  favored  by  educatimi 
and  the  highest  privileges  of  American  so- 
ciety ! 

The  Jews  of  Thessalonica  were  not  una- 
nimous in  the  opposition  made  to  Paul  and 
Silas.  We  are  told,  (Acts  17,  5,)  that  those 
'*who  believed  not,"  *'8et  the  city  in  an 
uproar,  and  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason :" 
but  we  are  also  informed,  in  the  verse  pre- 
ceding, that  some  of  them  <'  believed,  and 
consorted"  with  them ;  and  afterwards,  in 
the  10th  verse,  that  ''the  brethren  im- 
mediately sent  away  Paul  and  Silaa  by 
night,  unto  Berea."  We  would  request  our 
readers,  at  their  leisure,  to  direct  some  at- 
tention, in  the  course  of  their  Bible-reading, 
to  the  history  and  condition  of  the  church 
of  Thessalonica,  going  to  the  epiMles  after 
reading  over  the  brief  but  interesting  ac- 
count of  its  commencement,  giveni  iu  the 
17th  chapter  of  the  Acts. 

As  for  the  state  of  the  Greek  Christians 
at  the  present  day,  all  readers  of  missionary 
reports,  (among  whom,  we  hope,  are  in- 
cluded all  our  readers,)  are  too  well  in- 
formed to  need  any  remarks  from  ua.  Our 
devoted  and  learned  countryman,  Dr.  Jonas 
King,  on  last  New. Year's  day,  wai^  as- 
saulted in  Athens  by  a  maSf  armed  with  a 
club,  who  sought  to  kill  him,  because  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  excom- 
municated him  for  alledged  disrespect  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  At  the  same  time  the  Pa- 
triarch denom:i>ated  him  a  **  holy  apostle." 
What  changes  since  the  time  of  Paul ! 

With  regard  to  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica 
at  the  present  day,  we  find  a  few  interesting 
facts  relating  to  them,  in  the  <*  Narrative 
of  a  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  183 1,'*  Chap.  6. 
They  amount  to  50,000,  and  are  wealthy, 
intelligent  and  influential. 
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PBSCaiPTION  OF  TEXAS* 

The  Slate  of  Texas  is  now  divided  into 
ihirty-five  counties,  viz :— Galveston,  Harris, 
Brazoria,  Matagorda,  Victoria,  Gourales,  San 
Patnicia,  Refugio,  Goliad,  Jackson,  Bexar, 
Bastrop,  Travis,  Fayette,  Colorado,  Austin, 
Fort  Bend,  Washington,  Liberty,  Jefferson, 
Jasper,  Houston,  Sabine,  Nacogdoches,  Rush, 
Saa  Auguatin,  Shelby,  (more  familiarly 
known  as  state  of  Tamaha,)  Harrison,  Bowie, 
Red  River,  Fanning,  Montgomery  and  La- 
mar. 

Of  these  Montgomery  is  the  most  populous 
of  the  interior  counties,  and  Galveston  the 
most  populous  of  those  situated  on  the  coast. 
Ghdveston  is  the  larffest  city  of  Texas,  though 
Houston  i;ontains  about  the  same  number  ot 
inhabitants.  The  next  city  of  importance  is 
San  Augustin,  in  which  are  Washington  Col- 
lege, with  about  one  hundred  and  forty  stu- 
dents, and  a  seminary  with  sixty  or  seventy- 
five.  It  has  a  population  of  about  fifteen 
hundred. 

Austin,  the  seat  of  Government,  in  Tra^vis 
county,  at  the  foot  of  the  San  Saba  mountains, 
and  figuratively  called  the  **ciiy  of  seven  hills," 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Colorado,  iu  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  romantic  portions 
of  Texas.  It  has  a  population  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.— 
The  new  constitution  provides  that  the  seat 
of  Government  shall  continue  at  Austin  until 
1850,  when,  s  hould  the  state  be  divided  in 
the  mean  time,  the  probability  is  that  it  will 
be  removed  farther  east. 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  near  the  western 
frontier  of  Texas,  on  the  San  Antonio  river,  is 
the  oldest  and  the  best  built  town  in  Texas. 
It  was  settled  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
under  the  auspices  of  an  association  of  Span- 
ish monks,  and  at  one  time  contained  about 
fifteen  thoussjod  inhabitants.  But  it  has  been 
several  times  nearly  depopulated  within  the 
last  century  by  tne  Camanche  Indians,  it 
never  having  been  adequately  defended  by  its 
inhabitants,  or  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  Go- 
vernments: nor  until  its  partial  occupation  by 
Texan  and  American  citizens.  The  town  is 
built  entirely  of  stone,  and  it  now  contains  a 
population  of  about  fifteen  hundred. 

The  Alamo,  a  dismantled  fortress,  the  me- 
morable scene  of  the  lamented  fate  of  Travis, 
Bowie  and  Crockett,  is  situated  on  the  East 
Bank  of  the  San  Antonio  river,  opposite  the 
town,  and  contains  within  its  walls  a  church 
in  a  partial  state  of  preservation.  There  is 
also  in  the  city  a  large  Catholic  Cathedral, 
used  by  the  Mexicans  as  a  place  of  worship. 
This,  like  all  the  churches  in  the  vicinity, 
of  which  there  are  five,  is  built  in  ancient 
style  of  architecture,  and  this  gives  to  the 
stranger  the  impression  that  he  is  wander- 
ing amid  the  ancient  Castilian  edifices  of  old 
Spain. 

There  are  two  large  public  squares  in  the 
city  of  San  Antonio,  one  called  the  military 
square,  intended  for  military  occupation, 
and  the  other   the  civil  square,  containing 


the  public  buildings  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties. 

About  five  miles  above  the  city  are  the 
sources  of  the  San  Antonio  river.  These  con- 
sist of  **  four  fountains,'*  or  springs,  the  larg- 
est covering  nearly  an  acre,  and  the  others  of 
smaller  size.  The  water  of  these  iountains 
is  so  transparent  that  a  ten  cent  piece  may  be 
seen  at  the  depth  of  forty  feet.  The  outlets 
to  these  fountains  unite  a  short  distance  below, 
and  at  a  point  about  three  miles  above  the 
city,  a  dam  of  solid  masonry  is  thrown  across 
the  stream,  and  aqueducts  are  from  thence 
constructed,  on  either  side  ot  the  river,  to 
convey  the  water  from  the  main  reservoir  to 
the  houses  and  gardens  of  the  city  and  the 
plantations  below.  The  aqueducts  were  con- 
structed perhaps  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  by 
the  Catholic  establishment ;  and  under  the 
regulations  then  established,  the  proprietor  of 
each  hacienda  was,  as  is  said,  permitted 
to  use  the  water  for  irrigating  his  whole 
plantation  as  often  as  required,  and  in  quan- 
tities in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  pos- 
sessions. 

There  are  three  old  Catholic  establishments 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio,  situate  on  the 
river  below  the  city  at  intervals  of  a  few 
miles.  These — Conception^  San  Jose,  and 
San  Juan,  are  each  a  church,  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  intended  for  purposes  of  defence. — 
Within  these  walls  are  also  erected  numerous 
small  buildings  for  the  shelter  and  protec- 
tion of  the  neighboring  farmers  and  their 
families,  during  the  predatory  excursions  of 
the  Indians. 

It  is  a  curious  fa3t,  that  a  city  like  San 
Antonio,  with  the  improvements  described, 
its  antique  churches  and  other  public  edifices, 
should  have  existed  for  centuries,  compara- 
tively unknown,  near  the  extreme  western 
frontier  of  this  now  infant  republic  ot  the 
wilderness. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  Texas  are, 
Matagorda,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  on 
Matagorda  bav ;  Washington,  on  the  Brazos ; 
Corpus  Christi,  just  sprung  into  existence,  and 
numberiiig  about  two  thousand  people,  be- 
sides the  United  States  army,  seven  thousand ; 
Nacogdoches ;  Brazoria,  on  the  Brazos  river, 
and  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  rame  name. 

Cotton  is  principally  raised,  and  to  the  best 
advantage,  on  the  Brazos,  Trinity,  and  Red 
rivers ;  but  is  also  profitably  cultivated  in 
other  sections.  The  sugar  region  is  near  the 
coast,  and  lying  south  ofJatitude  30.  Wheat, 
and  the  fine  grains  are  raised  to  most  advan- 
tage in  the  mountainous  and  hilly  regions  of 
the  Upper  Colorado,  Brazos  and  Trinity  rivers. 
Of  the  wilderness  region  above  this  point,  > 
towards  Santa  Fe,  but  little  comparatively  is  > 
known. 

The  principal  streams  are,  the  Red  river, 
navigable  within  Texas  five  hundred  miles ; 
the  Sabine,  navigable  four  months  in  the 
year  four  hundred  miles:  the  Nueces,  for  the 
same  period,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  I 
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the  Trinity  for  seren  moDthsi  about  six  hun- 
dred ;  the  Buffalo  Bayou»  navigated  by  steam- 
boats every  day  in  the  year,  from  Houston  to 
Cralveston,  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  the 

greatest  thoroughfare  of  Ihe  country;  the 
razo8«  four  months  in  the  year,  one  hundred 
and  liftv  milea,  and  may  be  easily  rendered 
navigable  three  hundred  miles ;  the  Colorado, 
which,  by  removing  the  raft  at  its  mouth, 
which  wUi  be  navigable  at  least  four  hun- 
dred miles ;  the  Guadaioupe,  navigable  about 
fiftv  miles;  the  Nueces,  about  a  hundred 
miles;  and  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  about 
six  hundred  miles.    (Selected,) 

A  WHAIiB  CHASE, 

On  the  third  morning  after  leaving  Charles' 
Islands,  while  in  sight  of  Albermarle,  the 
look-out  on  the  fore-top-gallant  vard  sung  out, 
"There  he  blows Mhere  again!"  and  at  regu- 
lar intervalsr  '* there  he  blows,  again!"— 
"  Where  away  ?"  "  About  four  points  on  the 
lee  bow,  sir;"  «*  put  the  helm  up."  «« Ay,  av, 
sir,"  responded  the  helmsman.  "Steady:" 
"  steady  it  is  sir."  We  got  the  telescopes  at 
work,  (and  first  rate  ones  ihey  are  always  in 
wbaleships.)  After  a  steady  look,  our  well- 
experienced  skipper  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
large  sperm  whale.  ••Boats'  crews  of  the 
larboard  side,  stand  by  to  lower  three  boats." 
••  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  rang  fore  and  aft  the  ship ; 
when,  about  a  mile  from  the  whale,  the  helm 
was  put  down,  lee  main  braces  let  go,  and 
the  ship  became  stationary,  with  the  main 
yards  aback.  "  Ready  there  ?"  "  All  ready, 
sir."    ••Lower  away." 

The  boat-tackle  falls  rattled  through  the 
block,  and  the  boats  were  in  the  water.  No 
huntsman  ever  followed  a  pack  of  hounds 
wiih  greater  glee  than  the  boats'  crews  of 
those  ships  pull  after  their  game.  We  now 
filled  away  on  the  ship  to  have  full  command 
over  her,  and  to  keep  to  windward  of  Uie 
boats.  They  pulled  silently  and  steadily  on. 
The  whale  was  going  along  easily.  By-and- 
by,  the  chief  oflScer's  boat  got  close  up ;  and 
one  iron  darted  into  the  body  ot  the  tish, 
then  another,  and  the  boat  was  fast. 

They  were  by  this  time  so  close  to  thd 
ship,  you  could  hear  him  sing  out, ••Stem  all 
now !"  and  the  boat  was  pulled  quickly  as- 
tern ;  the  whale  reaied  itself  half  out  of  the 
sea,  then  hurled  its  head  in  it,  raised  his 
enormous  flukes,  gave  a  blow  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  sound  of  which  you  could 
hear  far  off;  then  he  went  down,  or,  as  they 
call  it, .sounded;  the  boat  was  drawn  right 
down  over  him,  and  the  line  whirring  through 
the  chalks  as  he  descended.  When  the  se- 
cond tub  was  all  but  out,  it  stopped ;  then 
they  commenced  hauling  in  the  line,  and 
coiUng  it  loosely  in  the  stem  sheets  as  fast  as 
they  could.  This  hauling-in  of  the  line  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  cheermg,  •«  Hur- 
'at  hurra,  hurra !"  &c. 

They  got  in  the  line  very  fast;  and  when 
the  whale  came  up  to  blow,  the  boat  was  not 


more  than  four  hundred  yards  off,  the  oars  all 
peaked,  and  out  of  the  water ;  he  then  started 
to  windward  towing  the  boat  after  him  at 
about  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  the  water  boiling 
and  foaming  high  up  on  either  side  of  it  All 
hands  in  the  boat  now  laid  hold  of  the  line, 
and  kept  hauling  upon  him;  and  as  they 
passed  not  far  from  the  stern  of  the  ship, 
got  along  side  of  him  by  bowing  the  line. — 
The  officer  lanced ;  and  after  each  dart  of  the 
lance  into  the  fish,  the  shank  of  it  had  to  be 
straightened,  which  is  easily  managed  ih  the 
bow  of  the  boat.  After  ranninff  about  two 
miles  to  windward  of  the  ship,  the  fish  blew 
up  blood  out  of  his  spout-hole.  This  is  at 
once  the  indication  of  the  death-blow  nven. 
He  stopped  suddenly;  the  boats  slackened 
the  line,  and  pulled  astern  out  of  the  way,'  as 
he  was  going  into  his  death-flurry.  They 
had  scarcely  got  clear  of  him  when  he  roiled 
heavily,  reared  his  ^reat  head  up,  beat  the 
water  with  his  fins  and  flukes,  in  great  fury, 
made  one  tremendous  plunge,  and  was  no 
more.  / 

This  whale  was,  on  the  whole,  easily 
taken ;  but  the  case  and  results  are  often  very 
different,  even  with  much  smaller  ones.  The 
sperm  whale  is  a  very  active  fish,  and  it  fre- 
quently tests  its  powers  by  destroying  boats 
and  their  crews  with  both  jaws  and  flukes ; 
often  I  have  seen  our  boats  stove  in  pieces  by 
the  whale.  As  soon  as  the  crew  see  the  dan- 
ger coming,  they  jump  overboard,  and  after- 
wards get  up  on  the  wreck,  or  take  an  oar 
under  their  arms  until  the  other  boats  come 
and  pick  them  up.— 2?n  Coulter's  Advert 
tures. 


California, — ^There  are  at  present  three 
new  expeditions  about  to  start  for  Califor- 
nia ;  one  from  Fort  Smith  on  the  Arkan- 
sas, of  about  1000  souls,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Leavitt ;  and  another  under  the 
command  of  Major  Russell,  of  Missouri, 
embracing  many  emigrants  from  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  another  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Grayson,  who  leaves  Independent  Mis- 
souri, on  the  15th  April,  for  the  valley  of 
Sacramento,  in  North  California. 


Anecdote, — An  Irish  servant,  seeing  his 
master  about  to  throw  a  letter  out  ot  the 
window,  said  to  him. 

<<  O,  please  your  honor,  do  not  throw  the 
letter  away,  but  give  it  to  me,  if  you  please. 
I  will  send  it  to  my  father,  I  promised,  sure 
and  fast,  would  send  him  one  as  soon  as  I 
came  here." 


Accident, — Mr.  Abmham  Hodgson  of 
Jamaica  Plains  was  killed  by  jumping  de- 
liberately from  the  Providence  cars  directly 
on  the  track  where  his  body  was  run-over 
and  shockingly  mangled.— iv.  Y.  Sun. 
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DOBiESTIC  CONDITION  AND  CONSTI- 
TUTION OF  THE  INDIAN  FAMILY. 

BT  HBIIKT  R.  SCHOOLCBAFT. 


/n^iry.^What  is  the  domestic  conditioa 
and  organization  of  the  Indian  family  ?  Is 
the  tie  of  consanguinity  strong,  and  what 
characteristic  fiicts  can  be  stated  of  it? 
How  are  the  domestic  duties  arranged? 
What  are  the  rights  of  each  of  the  lodge  ? 
How  is  order  maintained  in  so  confined  a 
apace,  and  the  general  relations  of  the  fam- 
ily presenred?  Are  the  relative  duties 
and  labors  of  the  nunter  and  his  wife,  equal- 
ly or  unequally  divided  ?  Who  builds  the 
lodge,  and  how  is  it  constructed  ?  ) 

There  is  a  very  striking  agreement,  m  the 
condition,  relative  duties  and  obligations,  of 
the  Indian  family,  among  all  the  tribes  of 
whom  I  have  any  personal  knowledge,  in 
North  America.  Climate  and  position,  the 
abundance  or  want  of  the  means  ot  subsist- 
ence and  other  accidental  causes,  have  created 
gradations  of  condition  in  the  various  tribes, 
some  of  whom  excel  others  in  expertness,  in 
hunting  and  war,  and  other  arts  but  these 
circumstances  have  done  little  to  alter  the 

general  characteristics,  or  to  abridge  or  enlarge 
ie  original  rights  and  claims  of  each  inmate 
of  the  lodee.     The  tribes  who  cultivated 
maize  in  the  rich  sub-vallies  and  plains  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  had  fuller  means 
of  both  physical  and  mental  development, 
than  those  who  were,  and  still  are,  obliged  to 
pick  a  scanty  subsistence,  among  the  frigid, 
and  half  marine  regions  in  the  latitudes  north 
of  the  great  kkes.    There  are  some  peculiar 
traits  of  manners,  in  the  prairie- tribes,  west 
of  the  Minissippi,  who  pursue  the  bison  on 
horseback,  and  rely  for  their  subsistence  great- 
ly, on  its  flesh,  and  the  sale  of  its  skin.    The 
well  fed  Muscogee,  Cherokee  and  Choctaw, 
who  lived    ic  the   sunny  vallies  of  upper 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  the  robust 
Osaffe,  revelling  in  the  atrandance  of  corn  aad 
wild  meat,  south  of  the  Missouri,  and  the 
lean  and  rigid  Montaignes,  Muskeego,  and 
Kenisteno,  who  push  their  canoes  throuj^h 
waters  choked  with  aquatic  weeds,  and  wild 
rice,  present  very  different  pictures  of  home 
and  comfort,  witliin  their  lodge  doors:  but 
they  really  present  the  same  idea,  the  same 
sentiments,  and  the  same  round  of  duties  and 
obligations,  of  father  and  mother,  sister  and 
brother,  wife  and  husband.     The  original 
type  of  the  human  family  among   them,  is 
well  preserved,  better,  indeed,  than  was  to 
have  been  expected  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
and  among  branches  *of  the  race  who  have 
been  so  lung  separated,  and  subjected  to  such 
severe  vicissitudes.    It  would  be  useless,  in 
this  view,  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  re- 


lative condition  of  the  members  oi  a  iiimily, 
within,  and  without  the  pale  of  civiliation. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  done,  without 
showing  pictures  of  want  in  the  hunter- 
life  which  are  wholly  unknown  in  the  ajgricnl- 
tural  state.  It  cannot  perhaps,  in  fiiir  justice, 
be  said  that  the  tie  of  consangninitv,  in  the 
man  of  the  woods,  is  stronger  than  in  civi- 
lized life.  But  it  is  in  accordance  with  all 
observation  to  say,  that  it  is  very  strong,  that 
its  impulses  beat  with  marked  force,  and  are 
more  free  from  the  intertwined  ligamenta  of 
interest,  which  often  weaken  the  tie  of  r^ 
lationship  in  more  refined  and  affloent  aodr 
ety. 

The  true  idea  of  matrimony,  in  Indian  life, 
is  also  well  set  forth  and  acknowledged, 
although  it  has  come  down  through  ages  of 
plunder  and  wandscing,  degraded  m  its  con- 
dition, shorn  of  its  just  ceremonies  and  weak- 
ened  in  its  sacred  character.    I  have  observed 
that  polygamy,  among  the  northern  tribes,  ia 
chiefly  to  be  found,  among  bands  who  are  &- 
vorably  located,  and  have  the  best  means  of 
subsistence.    But  even  here  it  is  not  reputa- 
ble;  it  may  often  increase  a  man^  influence 
in  the  tribe  or  nation,  but  there  are  alwaya 
persons  in  the  wildest  forests,  who  do  not 
think  the  practice  right  or  reputable.    In  the 
worst  feUte  of  Indian  society,  there  are  al- 
ways some  glimmerings  of^  truth.     If  the 
conscience  of  the  Red  man  may  be  compared 
to  a  lamp,  it  may  be  said  to  have  rather  sunk 
low  into  its  socket,  than  actually  to  hare  ex- 
pired.    The  relation  between  husband  and 
wife,  in  the  forest,  are  formed  under  circum- 
stances, which  are  generally  uniform.    Va- 
rious incidents,  or  motives  determine  a  union. 
Sometimes  it  is  brought  about  by  the  inter- 
vention of  friends;  sometimes  from  a  sudden 
impulse  of  admiration ;  sometimes  with,  and 
sometimes  against  the  wishes  of  the  graver 
and  more  prudent  relatives  of  the  parties. — 
Where  the  husband  is  acceptable,  and  has 
not  before  been  married,  which  covers  the 
majority  of  cases,  he  comes  to  live  for  a 
while  after   marriage,  in   the  lodge  of  his 
mother-in-law;  and   this  relation  generally 
lasts  until  the  increase  of  children,  or  other 
circumstances  determine   his   setting  up  a 
lodge  for  himself.    Presents  are  still  a  ready 
way  for  a  younff  hunter  to  render  himself  ac- 
ceptable in  a  lod^e.    There  are  some  instan- 
ces, where  considerable  ceremony,  and  the 
invitation  of  friends,  have  attended  the  first 
reception  of  the  bridegroom  at  the  lodge ;  but 
these  are,  in  most  cases,  what  we  should  de* 
nominate  matches  of  state,  or  expediency,  in 
which  the  bravery,  or  other  public  services 
of  a  chief  or  leader,  have  inclined  bis  village 
to  think,  that  his  merits  deserve  the  reward 
of  a  wife.    Generally,  the  acceptance  of  the 
visitor  by  the  party  most  interested,  and  their 
expressed  or  tacit  consent,  is  the  only  pre- 
liminarv,  and  this  is  done  in  a  private  way. 
The  only  ceremonial  observance,  of  which  I 
have  ever  heard,  ia  the  assigning  of  what  is 
called  an  abbinoe,  or  permanent  lodge  seat. 
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to  the  bndegroom.  When  this  has  heen 
done,  hj  :he  mother  or  mistress  of  the  lodge, 
who  goTems  these  things,  he  is  received,  and 
henceforth  installed  as  a  constituent  myember 
of  the  lodge  and  family.  The  simple  rule  is, 
that  he  who  has  a  right  to  sit  by  the  bride,  is 
her  husband. 

The  lodge  itself,  with  all  its  arransferoents, 
is  the  precinct  of  the  rule  and  government  of 
the  wife.  She  assigns  to  eacn  member,  his 
or  her  ordinary  place  to  sleep  and  put  their 
effects.  These  places  are  permanent,  and 
only  changed  at  her  will,  as  when  there  is  a 
guest  by  day  or  night.  In  a  space  so  small 
as  a  lodge  this  system  preserves  order,  and 
being  at  all  times  under  her  own  eye,  is  en- 
forced by  personal  supervision.  The  husband 
has  no  voice  in  this  matter,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  he 
would  BO  far  deviate  from  his  position,  as  to 
int<$rfere  in  these  minor  particulars.  The 
lodffe  is  her  precinct,  the  forest  his. 

There  is  no  law,  nor  iorce,  to  prevent  an 
Indian  from  decreeing  his  own  divorce,  that 
is  to  say  leaving  one  wife  and  taking  another 
whenever  he  sees  cause.  Yet  it  often  oc- 
curs that  there  is  some  plausible  pretext  for 
taking  such  a  ste^,  sucn  as  if  true,  would 
form  some  justification  of  the  measure.  The 
best  protection  to  married  females  arises  from 
the  ties  of  children,  which,  by  bringing  into 
play  the  strong  natural  affections  of  the  heart, 
appeals  at  once  to  that  principle  in  man's 
original  organization,  which  is  the  strongest. 
The  average  number  of  children  which  reach 
the  adult  period  is  small,  and  will  scarcely 
exceed  two.  On  the  pay  rolls  it  did  not  ex- 
ceed  this.  Much  of  this  extraordinarjr  result 
is,  owing  to  their  erratic  mode  of  Iti'e,  and 
their  cramped  means  of  sabsisience.  Another 
cause  IS  to  be  foimd  in  the  accidents  and  ex- 
posure to  which  young  children  are  liable, 
but  still  more  to  their  shocking  ignorance  of 
medicine.  I  once  knew  a  child  at  three 
years  of  age  to  be  killed  by  an  attempt  to  re- 
store a  deranged  state  of  the  bowels,  by  a 
strong  overdose  ot  an  astringent  tincture  of 
hemlock  bark  administered  by  her  lather. — 
This  man,  who  was  called  Attuck,  had 
strong  natural  affections,  but  he  was  very  ig' 
norant,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  race, 
being  one  of  that  people  living  N.  E.  of  lake 
Superior,  who  are  called  variously.  Gens  de 
Terres,  Moilntaineers  and  Muskeegoes. 

The  duties  and  labors  ot  Indian  life,  are 
believed  to  be  equally,  and  not,  as  has  been 
generally  thought,  unequally  divided  between 
the  male  and  female.  This  division  is  also 
the  most  natural  possible,  and  such  as  must 
ever  result  from  the  condition  of  man  as  a 
mere  hunter.  Ii  is  the  duty  of  the  male  to 
provide  food,  and  of  the  female  to  prepare  it. 
This  arrangement  carries  with  it  to  the  share 
of  the  male,  all  that  relates  to  external  con- 
cerns, and  all  that  pertains  to  the  internal  to 
the  care  of  the  female,  as  completely  as  is 
done  in  civilized  life.  To  the  man  belong[s 
not  only  the  business  of  hunting,  for  this  is 


(! 


an  employment  and  not  a  paeiimtf  bat  the 
care  of  the  territory,  and  keeping  off  intruders 
and  enemies,  and  the  preparation  of  canoes 
for  travel,  and  of  arms  and  implements  of 
war.  The  duties  of  cooking  and  dressing 
meats  and  fowl^nd  whatever  else  the  chase 
affords,  carries,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
share  of  the  hunter's  wife,  the  entire  care 
and  control  of  the  lodge,  with  i(s  structure 
and  removal,  and  the  keeping  it  in  order, 
with  all  its  utensils  and  apparatus.  A  good 
and  frugal  hunter's  wife,  makes  all  this  a 
point  of  ambitious  interest,  and  takes  a  pride 
in  keeping  it  neat  and  proper  for  the  recep- 
tion of  her  husband's  guests.  She  sweeps  the 
earth  clean  around  the  fire^  with  a  broom  of 
branches  of  the  cedar  constructed  for  this 
purpose.  This  lodge,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
IS  made  not  of  beams  and  posts,  and  heavy 
carpentry,  but  out  of  thin  poles,  such  as  a 
child  can  lift,  set  in  the  groimd  in  a  circle, 
bent  over  and  tied  at  the  top.  and  sheathed 
with  long  sheets  of  the  white  bitch  bark.-* 
A  rim  of  cedar  wood  at  the  bottom,  assimi* 
lates  these  birch  bark  sheets  to  the  roller  of 
a  map,  to  which  in  stormy  weather,  a  stone 
18  attached  to  hold  it  firm.  This  stick  has 
also  the  precise  use  of  a  map-roller,  for  when 
the  lodge  is  to  be  removed,  the  bark  is  rolled 
on  it,  and  in  this  shape  carried  to  the  canoe, 
to  be  set  up  elsewhere.  The  circle  of  sticks 
or  frame  is  always  left  standing,  as  it  vrould 
be  useless  to  encumber  the  canoe  with  what 
can  easily  be  had  at  any  position  in  a  forest 
country. 

Such  at  least  is  the  hunting  lodge,  and  in- 
deed, the  lodge  generally  used  by  the  tribes 
north  of  latitude  42^.  It  is,  in  its  figure,  a 
half  globe,  and  by  its  lightness  and  wieker- 
like  structure,  may  be  said  to  resemble  an 
inverted  bird's  nest.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  transportable  materials  of  it,  is  often 
comprehended  in  some  half  a  dozen  good 
rolls  of  bark,  and  as  many  of  rush  mats 
which  the  merest  girl  can  easily  lift  The 
mats,  which  are  the  substitute  for  floor  cloths 
and  also  the  under  stratum  of  the  sleeping 
couch,  are  made  out  of  the  common  lacustris 
or  bullrush,  or  the  flag,  cut  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, and  woven  in  a  warp  of  fine  heinp  net 
thread,  such  as  is  furnished  by  traders  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Indian  trade.  A  portion 
of  this  soft  vegetable  woof,  is  dyed  and 
woven  in  various  colors.  Lodges  thus  con- 
structed are  still  to  be  abundantly  seen,  bv 
the  summer  visitor,  in  the  upper  lakes,  at  all 
the  principal  points,  to  which  the  Indians  re* 
sort,  during  the  height  of  summer.  Such  are 
the  posts  of  Michilimackinac  Sault  Ste.  Ma- 
rie and  Green  Ba^.  At  Michilimackinac, 
where  it  is  now  difiicult  to  get  fresh  lodge 
poles,  without  going  some  distance,  or  tres- 
passing on  private  rights,  the  natives  who 
resort  thither  of  late  years,  have  adopted  an 
ingenious  change,  by  which  the  labor  of  the 
females  in  getting  new  poles  is  dispensed 
with. 

Ta  be  emUmued. 
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CHINESE   WORSHIPPING    IDOLS. 


It  majr  be  a  difficult  thing  lo  proTe,  in  par- 
licnUr  given  cams,  thai  a  person  has  wor- 
shipped an  image,  a  picture,  or  any  other 
idol,  with  the  full,  clear  and  settled  inteaiion 
of  putting  it  in  the  place  of  God.  This  is 
unqQeaiiontblf  done,  by  muliiiudes  of  in- 
dividoala,  in  multitudes  or  tiroes,  in  the 
coDTse  of  their  lives.  At  any  rate,  it  is  rery 
easy  to  perceive,  wiih  due  retleciiun.  that,  in 
nery  instance,  enough  is  done  to  violaie  the 
second  command  of  the  Decalogue,  and  lo 
produce  Ibe  dreadful  effect  upon  the  mind 
and  the  heart,  and  of  course  upon  thp  char- 
meter  and  the  life,  which  that  solemn  law 
was  designed  lo  prerenl. 


The  aerrice  of  idols  ac 
way.    It  has  several  disi 


1  in  a  compound 
set  operations  :  it 
M  snre  and  dreadful  iuRueTices  upon  the 
I  undentandiog  and  the  feelings,  in  all  its 
furms,  and  in  all  its  degrees,  ^vliich  seem  the 
I  more  lamentable  and  extensive,  the  better 
I  we  become  qualiGed  to  jud^e  of  their  nature 
I  and  relations.  All  of  us  may  not  have  con- 
I  sidered  (he  variotia  tendencies  of  idolatry. 
\  They  are  no  nowhere  so  justly  and  airongly 
'  eet  forth  or  apprehended,  as  in  the  Scrip, 
i  lores.  On  the  several  religions  practised  Id 
{  China,  the  Chinese  Repository  gives  some  in- 
I  atractive  remarks,  Trom  which  we  extract  the 
I  followhig. 

The  state  worship  is  divided   into  three 

,  Blataes :— Hnit,  the    Ta-tze,  or  great    sacri- 

/  fiees ;  secondly,   the  CKooRg-sze,   or  medium 

)  aactiBces;  and  lastly,  the  Seaoasze.  or  lesser 

;  atcriaces.    Under  the  Qrsi  head  are  worsliip- 

1  ped  the  heaven  and  the  earth.    In  this  man- 

I  Der  they  would  seem  to  adore  the  material 

,  and  visible  heaven,  as  conirasted  with  the 

I  earth ;  but  they,  at  the  same  time,  appear  lo 


consider  that  there  exisia  an  animalingmhl-  ( 
ligenct  which  presides  over  ihe  world,  re-  f 
warding  virtue  and  punishing  vice.  Tin  I 
and  Shang-ty,  "  the  supreme  ruler,"  appear  j 
always  lo  be  synonymous  in  the  Shoo-kiog.  ) 
Equal  with  the  above,  and  tike  them  restiici-  I 
ed  to  the  worship  of  the  emperor  and  hit  ) 
coun,  is  the  great  temple  of  imperial  sn.  ) 

The  ohjeeis  of  worship  emilled  to  ibt  j 
"Medium  of  sacrifices"  are  (among  oihm)  \ 
Ihe  gods  of  the  land  and  grain.  The  former  \ 
are  generally   represented  by  a  rude  Gionf,  I 

E laced  on  an  altar  with  matches  of  incrose  ( 
uming  before  ii,  which  is  commonly  seen  in  ) 
every  street  and  comer.  The  sun  and  mow,  j 
otherwise  called  the  "Great  light"  and  the  ( 
■*  Evening  light,"  come  under  Ibis  head.  ) 
The  rest  are  various  gods,  genii,  sages,  imi  < 
others,  the  inventors  of  agricullure,  manufic-  ( 
lures,  and  useful  arts.  The  god  of  letters  > 
■lands  principal  amon^  these.  The  "  Lesser  ? 
sacrifices"  include  a  still  larger  class,  among  \ 
which  is  the  ancient  patron  of  the  healing  ) 
ari,  together  with  innumeruble  spirits  of  de-  | 
ceased  statesmen,  eminent  scholars,  mari;ri  ( 
10  virtue,  &c.  The  principal  phenomena  of  1 
nature  are  likewise  worshipped,  as  the  ciouils,  I 
the  rain,  wind,  and  thunder,  each  of  which  <. 
has  its  presiding  god.  The  /Ire  meunWiai,  J 
the  four  teat,  are  rather  ligurBtive  than  ei-  I 
act  expressions  for  the  land  and  the  ocean  in  ) 
general.  Like  the  Romans,  they  worship  / 
their  military  flags  and  banners :  and  Kuan-ty,  \ 
a  deified  warrior  of  ancient  limes,  much  ho-  \ 
nored  by  ihe  miliury,  is  especially  adored  by  > 
the  present  dynasiy  for  his  supposed  assls-  \ 
tance.  Their  right  being  that  of  eanquni  S 
(hey  properly  worsliip  the  god  of  war.  ) 
LooAg-wang,  the  dragon  king,  who  repre-  I 
sent  rivers  and  the  watery  element,  receives  | 
much  sacrifice  from  those  who  have  charge  } 
ol  Ihe  Yellow  river  and  grand  canal,  both  of  { 
which  So  frequenlly  burst  their  banks ;  and  ) 
his  temples  were  constantly  recurring  during  } 
the  progress  of  the  embassies  through  ike  j 

COUQtry.  \ 
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THE    LOST  CHILD. 


The  son  d  ■  Scotch  shepherd,  who  was 

Icat  tmidat  the  wild  and  rodtf  regioa  aeK 

native  bonie,  waa  long  sought  in  vain,  hy 

'   the  dittieaied  rBtheiaod  a  partyof  his  wknn- 

.   hearted  neighbon.    Many  of  out  readert,  no 

[   doubt,  are  familiar  with  the  sloiy,  and  many 

perhaps  hare  lecognizeJ  the  scene  at  (he  first 

'.   sight  of  oui  engTBTing.     The  faithful  dog, 

;   whose  sagmdtjr   led  him  first  to  the  spot 

eie  the  little  wanderer  was  lying,  at  the 

bottom  of  a  deep  and  dangerous  glen,  partook 

~n  the  joy  <if  the  parents  and  friends  on  the 

)   recovery  of  the  child.     We  need  not  repeat 

the  aiory  here :  but  we  will  give  another,  of 

ID  less  touching  character,  and  of  much 

more  recent  occurrence,  in  oOT  own  country, 

which  ia  ttarrated  in  a  aiyle  that  does  much 

justice  to  the  subject. 

OUR  LOST  SUSAN. 

We  copy  the  following  remar|[able  and  af- 
]  feeling  narrative  from  the  Sontbem  Christian 
'  Advocate,  to  which  journal  it  was  communis 
;  cated  by  the  father  of  the  child,  the  Rev. 
i   Samuel  Leatd,   pastor  ol    the  Cumberland 


'  (Methodist  Epiacopal)  Church  in  Charleston, 
;  8.  C.  On  Thursday,  12ih  of  February,  my 
,   little  daughter,  Susan  M.  M.  Leard,  aged 


three  years,  waa  playing  in  the  yard,  near  the 
'  house  of  ber  grandfather,  and  aa  it  was  no 
',  unusual  thing  for  ber  to  play  about  the  pre- 
>  misel  in  open  weather,  her  temporary  aWnce 
[  from  within  the  enclosure  occasioned  no  alarm. 
Within  twenty  minutes  of  the  time  when  last 
seen  by  one  of  her  aunts,  she  was  called  by 
I  tome  member  of  the  family,  and  to  their 
I  great  dismay  waa  not  to  be  found.    Inune- 


diaie  search  was  made  around  the  yaid  and   , 
lot,  but  all  to  no  purpose.    A  colored  girl,  ot  , 
nearly  the  same  age  with  herself,  was  also 
mieaing,  and  was  seen  in  company  with  little 
Susan,  about  thirty  yards  from   the   (ence, 
when  they  were  last  observed  by  the  family. 

Whether  the  children  wandered  off  volun-   ^ 
tarily,  or  were  taken  away  by  some  malicious   , 
person,  is  shrouded  in  the  most  profound  myi- 
terv.    The  grandfather  mounted   bia   borse, 
and  made  immediate  search  in  the  surround- 
ing woods  for  some  hours,  but  wiihont  sne> 
cess.     Evening  was  now  approaching,  and   ' 
the  family,  agonized  at   the  prospect  of  the  ! 
children  continuing  in  the  woods  through  the  I 
darkness  and  inclemency  of  the  night,  sum-  | 
moned  the  neighbors  to  their  assistance.    The  J 
country  waa  scoured  for  tome  distance  around   i 
fires  lighted  up  in  different   directions,  and  ' 
every  possible  effort  made  to  attract  the  chil-  , 
dren'a  attention — but  they  were  neither  heard  < 
nor  seen.    The  night  rolled  heavily  onward,  ' 
and  the  mominglight  only  brought  the  aad  ^ 
intelligence  to  the  heart-broken  grand-parents, 
that  the  children  were  not  found.         _    _ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  night  of  the   | 
iSth  instant,  waa  among  the  moat  inclement   i 
of  the  aeaaon ;  the  rain  poured  dawn  in  tor-   | 
rents  and  the  wind  was  blowing  almost  a   , 
gale.    Where  the  poor  little  creatures  found  i 
shelter,  what  ahrubbery  protected,  or  what   | 
stone  pillowed  their  little  heads,  or  how  they    . 
were  sustained  under  the  merciless  peltines   i 
of  the  ruthless  storm,  Ood,  their  Heavenly 
Father,  only  knows.     We  may  be  allowed  to 
believe  that  "The  angel  of  the  Lord,"  which 
"encampeih  round  about  them  that  fear  him," 
delivered  them.    How  much  they  suffered  in 
their  exposed  situation,  must  be  left  for  the 
day  of  eternity  to  reveal.    During  the  follow- 
ing day,  (Elsturday)  uneeasinR  search  was 
made,  and  about  dark,  the  body  of  the  little 
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,    negro  was  foand,  lifeless  but  not  stlfT.    She 

;    had  apparently  just  died. 

*  This  quickened  the  energies  of  the  friends 
and  neighbors;  and  a  dilig^ent  search  was 
made  during  that  night  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  little  negro :  but  though  every  bay  was 
penetrated,  and  almost  every  log  turned* over, 
still  they  discovered  no  signs  of  little  Susan. 
Sabbath  morning  now  dawned,  but  not  with 
its  wonted  peace  and  tranquility ;  all  was 
gloom  and  melancholy.  Between  the  hours 
of  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  as  a  foung 
man,  William  Tobias,  was  searching  near' a 
bay,  around  which  the  undergrowth  had 
Ibrmed  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket,  he 
observed  something  move  near  the  water's 
edge,  and  goins  closer  to  examine,  he  heard  a 
little  voice  addressing  thus,  *'  Please  take  tee 
out  of  the  water.  I  want  to  go  to  grandpa's. 
I  want  some  tea."  It  was  the  form  and 
voice  of  my  dear  little  Susan  which  he  saw 
•and  heard. 

She  was  lying  prostrate  on  the  leaves  and 
moss,  one  loot  m  the  water;  her  bonnet 
thrown  back,  and  her  clothing  completely 
drenched  with  the  rain.  The  young  man 
thinks  it  probable,  that  had  she  not  spoken 
to  him,  he  would  have  passed  without  dis- 
covering her,  so  thick  and  matted  was  the 
shrubbery  around  her.  The  news  that  she 
was  found  was  quickly  communicated  to  the 
company,  and  they  bore  her  off  in  triumph  to 
the  afflicted  family.  The  scene  that  followed, 
after  an  absence  of  seventy^two  hours,  with- 
out food  and  shelter,  and  the  endurance  of 
three  days  of  anxious  suspense  and  solici- 
tude,  on  their  part,  we  will  leave  to  the  read- 
er's heart  to  describe.  The  distance  to 
which  she  had  wandered  from  home  was 
about  two  miley. 


*• 


FARMERS*   CliUBS. 

We  have  never  yet  observed  among  the 
very  numerous  modem  associations,  for  all 
manner  of  purposes,  any  of  a  character  so  ad- 
mirably suited  to  practical  good  purposes,  as 
the  now  &mous  system  of  Farmers'  Clubs. 
This  is  a  new  creation  of  modern  times, 
growing  out  oi  the  republican  tendencies  of 
the  world,  to  congregate  farmers,  the  men  of 
the  earth,  and  have  them  compare  all  tlieir 
experience — consult  the  theorists,  and  inter- 
change their  thoughts  and  facts,  to  be  applied 
to  fhe  more  perfect  culture  of  the  earth. — 
These  clubs  will  ere  long  get  into  their  hands 
such  an  exchange,  not  only  of  knowledge,  but 
of  seeds  and  plants,  as  will  constitute  a  na- 
tional currency  of  all  the  precious  products  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture. 

And  in  prosecution  of  this  noble  plan  of 
exchange,  the  Farmers'  Clubof  the  American 
institute  in  New  York,  has  resolved  to  collect 
froin  ail  reliable  quarters,  the  grafts  from  the 
choicest  fruit  trees  of  all  our  farmers  and  gar- 
deners, to  send  them  to  all  farmers'  clubs,  to 
ask  an  exchange  from  other  clubs,  and  in  this 
exchange,  to  be  exact  in  the  names  and  des- 
cripiiona  of  the  fruit  trees  of  which  grafts  are 


distributed :  so  that  no  man  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  insert  the  grafts  in  his  stocks,  shall 
have  the  unpleasant  mortification  of  finding 
after  all  his  care,  and  three  years  lost  time, 
that  he  had  not  received  the  very  fruit  which 
he  supposed  he  had. 

.  By  eetablisbiag  such  an  honest  exchange,  it 
is  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  in  a  very'  few 
few  years  our  country  can  be  covered  with  the 
finest  fruits.      The  wretched  apples,  pears, 
plums,    cherries,  &c.,  will  soon  disappear, 
and  their  places  be  occupied  with  fruit,  every 
basket  of  which  will  be  the  occasion  of  smiles 
of  pleasure  in   those  who  receive  it.    Ah  ! 
what  beautiful,  delicious  apple:! — what  a  pear, 
it  melts  in   his    mouth!    what  magnificent 
plums — whit  noble  cherries — what  Malaca- 
toon  peaches !  how  tine  these  grapes  are ! — 
where  did  they  come  from  ?    The  answer  will 
be,  from  our  Farmers*  Cluh  !     Millions  of 
baskets  of  such  really  choice  fruits  can  as  ea- 
sily be  had  as  the  insipid,  frothy,  wormy,  sour, 
hard,  bitter,  astringent,  half-made  fruit,  with 
which  negligence  curses  a  country.   We  know 
that  proper  care  will  not  only  give  to  our  mil- 
lions of  people  delicious  fruits,  tut  that  the 
trees  that  bear  them  maj  be  made  to  last  and 
bear  their  tribute  for  twice  the  length  of  time. 
Instead  of  hollow  apple  trees,  you  can  have 
them  solid  timber  to  the  core,  at  their  oldest 
period ;  and  thousands  of  those  wno  choose 
It,  can  find  the  means  of  sending  fine  surplus 
fruit  to  Europe.    Steam  will  before  long  carry 
baskets  of  peaches,  pears,  and  apples  to  coun- 
tries which  cannot  raise  them. 

Our  apples  have  already  found  in  the  mar- 
ket of  London  a  sale  at  six  and  even  nine 
dollars  a  barrel.  One  or  two  members  of  the 
American  Institute,  whom  we  could  name, 
have  tried  it;  and  what  those  intelligent  gen- 
tlemen have  already  accomplished,  to  the 
amount  of  a  few  thousand  barrels  of  apples, 
can  be  done  to  as  many  millions.  Fruit  of 
fine  Foris,  in  perfect  order,  is  always  a  preci- 
ous object.  Not  only  pleasure,  but  health, 
are  the  direct  results  of  the  use  of  perfect 
fruits.  On  this  point,  there  is  no  difference 
among  that  celebrated  class  of  men,  the  doc- 
tors, who,  notwithstanding  their  well-known 
(doctors  will  differ)  difficulty  in  keeping,  the 
diet  of  their  patients  in  proper  order,  nerer 
have  been  known  to  object  to  the  use  of  per- 
fectly ripe  fruit.  When  the  poor  exhausted 
Salient  cannot  taste  beef,  turkey,  chicken, 
read,  pie  or  pudding,  give  her  a  roasted 
apple  ! 

Fomological  societies  already  exist ;  there 
4s  one  in  New  Haven  which  we  feel  a  strong 
interest  in.  G-overnor  Edwards  takes  an  ac- 
tive part  in  it,  and  as  an  affiliated  member  of 
farmers' clubs,  it  demanda  all  our  respect  and 
consideration. 

We  have  said. thus  much,  hoping  to  pro- 
voke from  all  the  clubs  other  men  to  speak 
and  act  on  this  delightful  fruit  question.— 
Every  member  should  bring  to  bis  club  all 
his  best  grafts,  and  see  that  exchanges  are 
everywhere  made. — Selected, 
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Prcdacetwri  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI* 

(CozrnHuiD  faok  Vol.  IL,  fagb  158.) 

The  moderatioQ  of  Benedict  XIV.  correct* 
ed  some  of  the  evils  produced  hj  his  prede- 
cessors ;  he  put  an  end  to  the  religions  wars, 
expelled  the  Jesuits,  moderated  che  Bull  Uni- 

feoitus,  and  terminated  the  sufferinffs  of 
ranee.  He  reiormed  the  immoralities  of 
the  clergjr,  and  suppressed  the  orders  of  monks, 
odious  to  all  nations. 

Clement  XIII.  openly  protected  the  Jesuits, 
launched  his  anathemas,  and,  bv  his  audacity, 
prepared  the  ruin  of  the  Holy  Bee.  The 
excesses  of  the  Jesuits  had  worn  out  the 
people;  and  their  crimes  and  ambition  had 
terrified  the  lyings.  The  universal  hatred  of 
thei9  caused  an  explosion,  and  the  Jesuits 
were  driven  out  of  France.  In  Europe,  Asia 
and  America  they  were  banished  from  the 
territories  of  the  King  of  Spain.  They  were 
expelled  also  from  the  two  Sicilies,  Pai^ 
ma  and  Malta ;  and,  with  the  execrations  c^ 
mankind,  they  were  exterminated  ^in  almost 
all  the  countries  which  had  been  the  theatres 
of  their  power :  the  Philippines,  Peru,  Mexi- 
co, Paraguay  and  Brazil. 

France  deprived  the  pope  of  Avignon  and 
the  countrv  of  Venaissin,  as  beioneing  to  the 
crown.  The  king  of  Naples  seized  the  cities 
of  Beneventnm  and  Ponte  Corvo.  The  Bull 
In  Cmna  Domini  was  everywhere  proscribed, . 
that  monument  of  madness  and  pride,  annual* 
hr  fulminated  by  the  popes  at  Rome,  since  the 
days  of  Paul  III.  Pontifical  darkness  be- 
gan to  disperse ;  and  princes  and  people  no 
longer  prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
servant  of  the  servants  of  Grod.  Clement 
XUL  saw  the  old  Colossus  of  Rome  falling 
in  rains,  and  died  of  grief  because  he  could 
not  stay  its  destruction. 

Clement  XIV.  brought  philosophy  to  the 
chair  of  the  popes.  Porcugal  had  broken 
from  the  Holy  See,  and  chose  to  appoint  her 
own  patriarch ;  the  conns  of  France,  Spain 
and  Naples  were  indignant  at  the  ridiculous 
excommunication  pronounced  by  Clement 
XIII.  aninst  the  Duke  of  Parma ;  Venice 
had  undertaken  to  reform  the  monasteries, 
without  ihe  pope's  consent :  and  Poland  de- 
sired to  diminisn  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See ;  while  Rome  herself  expressed  her  in* 
dignatiou,  and  seemed  to  remember  that  she 
had  been  mistress  of  the  world. 

Clement,  by  a  skilful  policy,  stopped  these 
movements;  but  the  priests,  those  enemies 
of  toleration,  could  not  pardon  the  pontiff; 
and  he  died  of  poison. 

Liberty,  the  brightest  torch  of  reason,  had 
already  poured  her  light  into  every  mind , 
and  men  began  to  cast  off  the  chains  of  super- 

MitiOQ. 

Pius  VI.  desired  to  seize  upon  the  redoubt- 
able power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  adopt- 
OQ  the  execrable  policy  of  his  predecessors. — 
Joseph  IL  Emperor  of  Austria,  put  a  stop 
lo  the  increase  of  covents,  which  threaten- 
ed to  overwhelm  his  kingdom ;  suppressed 


bishopricks,  closed  seminaries,  and  protected 
his  states  from  the  control  of  the  Holy  See.— 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  prepared  to  in- 
troduce the  same  reforms,  dissolved  the  bro- 
Iherhoods,  abolished  the  authority  of  nuncios, 
and  forbade  an  appeal  to  Rome  in  the  trial  of 
priesto.  In  Naples  a  sagacious  minister  de- 
prived the  pope  of  the  benefit  of  indulgences, 
the  conferring  of  benefices,  and  the  nomina- 
ting to  vacant  curacies. 

The  French  R«^olution  was  preparinir.— 
The  States-Gcneral,  assembled  at  Versailles; 
ordered  reforms  among  the  clergy,  abolished 
monastic  vows  and  proclaimed  liberty  of  con- 
science. Ital)  was  conquered  by  the  French 
armies ;  and  Pius  VI.  false  and  hypocritical, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  republic.  The 
assassination  of  General  Duplot  demanded 
punishment;  and  the  pontiff  was  taken 
to  the  fortress  of  Valence,  where  he  end^ 
his  base  life  by  cowardice  and  perfidy. 

The  conclave  assembled  at  Venice ;  and, 
after  one  hundred  and  four  days  of  intriguea 
and  corruptions,  the  Benedictine  Chianftonti 
was  chosen  pope,  under  the  name  of  Pius  VII. 

The  pontiff  formed  an  alliance  with  the 

republic,  and  signed  the  famous  concordat. 

Napoleon  mounted  the  throne  of  France.  The 
pope  was  compelled  to  go  to  Pans,  to  crown  the 
Emperor,  and  to  mcrease  the  magnificence  of 
the  occasion. 

Napoleon,  indignant  at  the  secret  machina- 
tions agmst  his  power,  hy  the  counsellors  of 
the  pope,  published  a  decree,  ordering  the 
union  of  the  States  Of  the  Church  with  the 
Eimpire,  and|the  sovereign  pontiff  was  stripped 
of  temporal  authority. 

The  bull  of  excommunication  was  posted 
up  at  niffht  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  invidng 
the  people  to  revolt,  exciting  to  carnage,  and 
pointing  out  the  French  to  public  vengeance  * 
but  the  standard  of  St.  Peter  was  torn  down' 
and  all  the  monuments  of  Rome  bore'  the 
colors  of  France. 

Wars  succeeded  in  Europe,  kingdoms  were 
conquered,  old  governments  sank,  and  France 
was  in  all  her  glory.  But  Napoleon  erected 
new  thrones,  f^d  fell  under  the  blows  of  the 
kings  he  himself  had  crowned. 

This  catastrophe  changed  the  destinies  of 
nations,  and  restored  to  the  pope  the  inheri- 
tance of  Rome. 

Pius  VII.  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city;  the  churches  were  opened,  public 
thanks  were  ffiven  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
people,  and  the  holy  father  died,  surrounded 
by  his  cardinals,  in  the  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence of  power. 

After  twenty-six  days  of  intrigues,  disputes 
and  briberies.  Cardinal  Annibal  Delia  Genga 
was  proclaimed  pope  under  the  name  of  Leo 
XII.  ^  He  was  only  sixty-three  years  old,  but 
was  in  bad  health  in  consequence  of  his  ex- 
cesses in  every  kind  of  debauchery. 

He  had  useu  all  his  Infiuence  with  Pius  VII. 
to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  rack,  and 
other  barbarous  practices  of  the  dark  ages. 
{To  be  continued,) 
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THB  BXPBN8S9  OF  WAR. 

During  the  year  1835,  one  of  great  com- 
mercial  prosperity,  the  value  of  all  the  British 
and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  was  8208,437,980. 
The  appropriations  for  the  payment  ot  the  in- 
terest then  made  of  the  British  war  debt 
and  for  the  support  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Ordnancef  during  the  current  year,  amount  to 
9225,403,640  !  The  war  expenses,  in  time  of 
peace,  exceeding  by  nearly  (20,000,000,  all 
that  the  human  and  iron  machinery  of  that 
great  kingdom  can  produce  beyond  its  own 
consumption. 

But  let  us  begin  at  home.  Let  us  assume 
the  average  price  of  cotton,  at  all  places  of 
its  exportation  in  the  Union,  to  be  7  1-2  cents 

Jer  pound.  Tte  crop  for  IS45  is  estinlaied  at 
172,000,000  pounds  ;  worth,  at  the  above 
rate,  965,000,000.  In  1834,  the  capital  In* 
vested  in  the  production  of  cotton,  was  $800,- 
000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  whole  crop, 
976.000,000,  at  sixteen  cent?  per  pound.  It 
may  then  be  fair  to  suppose  that  9li000,000,- 
000  have  been  thus  invested  in  18451  The  in- 
terest of  this  sum,  at  six  per  cen|.,  amounts  to 
960,000,000 ;  which  beinpr  deducted  from  the 
home  value  of  the  entire  crop,  leaves  but 
95.400,000,  clear  profit  of  the  business  itself. 
Now  the  appropriation  to  the  U.  S.  Navy,  for 
the  current  year,  is  9^.350,789  !  Let  cotton 
growers  ponder  on  this  fact,  and  on  another 
of  vital  interest  to  themselves.  A  war,  to  pre- 
pare for  which  we  are  absorbing  ihree-fourtha 
of  the  revenue  of  the  nation,  would  annihi- 
late at  least  half  of  their  capital  now  invested 
in  the  production  of  cotton  ;  for  ihey  wonid 
find  that  9500,000,000  of  their  money  would 
not  bring  one  cent  on  the  dollar,  in  lime  of 
war.  «*  In  case  of  a  war  with  England,'*  the 
function  of  our  glorious  little  navy  and  of  the 

glorious  great  navy  of  Great  Britain,  would 
e  a  mutual  effort  to  destroy  the  commerce 
of  both  nations,  an  interest  which  they  own 
in  partnership,  amounting  to  9100,000,000, 
per  annum,  of  which  raw  cotton  makes  an 
Item  of  950,000,000.  So  all  that  our  navy 
would  do  for  the  cotton  growers  in  such  a  war, 
would  be  to  destroy  a  rixarket  for  950,000,000 
worth  of  cotton  a  year. 

THC  STREAM   OF   LIFI2* 

B7  BISHOP  HEB£R. 

"  Life  bears  us  on  like  the  stream  of  a 
mighty  river.  Our  boat,  at  first,  glides  swiftly 
down  the  narrow  channel  tj^rough  the  playful 
mnrmurings  of  the  little  brook,  and  winding 
along  its  grassy  borders.  The  trees  shed 
their  blossoms  over  our  young  heads,  and  (he 
flowers  on  the  brink  seem  to  offer  themselves, 
to  our  youne  hands  :  we  are  in  hope,  and  we 

Sasp  eagerlv  at  the  beauties  around  us ;  but 
e  stream  nurries   on,   and  still  our  hands 
are  empty. 


Our  course  in  youth  and  manhood  is  a  long, 
a  wider  and  a  deeper  flood,  and  amid  objects 
more  striking  and  magnificent.  We  are  ani- 
mated by  the  moving  picture  of  enjoyment 
and  industry  before  us,  We  are  excited  by 
short-lived  success,  or  depressed  and  rendered 
miserable  by  sbort*lived  disappointment.  Bat 
our  energy  and  our  dependence  are  both  ia 
vain.  The  stream  bears  us  on,  and  our  joys 
and  griefs  are  left  behind  u^ ;  we  may  be 
shipwrecked,  but  we  cannot  anchor ;  our  voy. 
age  may  be  hastened,  but  we  cannot  be  de- 
layed— whether  rough  or  smooth,  the  river 
hastens  towards  its  home — the  roaring  of  the 
waves  is  beneath  our  keel,  and  the  land  les- 
sens from  our  eyes,  the  floods  are  lifted  up 
around  us,  and  we  take  our  last  leave  of  earth 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  of  our  further  voyage 
there  is  no  witness  but  the  Infinite  and  the 
Eternal. 


I 


VALUABIiC  COPPER  RBGIOM  IW 
PBNBrSYIiVANIA, 

It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  within  a 
day  or  two  that  a  company  of  gentlemen  in 
this  city  have  been  recently  engaged  ia  ex- 
ploring lands  on  the  Alleghany  range,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  have  discovered  very  va- 
luable deposits  of  Copper.  They  have  se- 
cured all  the  lands  upon  which  any  indica- 
tions of  copper  are  perceptible  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  are  now  mining  and  preparing  to 
enter  into  smelting  operations. 

The  geological  formation  of  tho  country 
in  which  these  deposits  have  been  found,  we 
are  told,  closely  resembles  the  &mou8  lands 
of  Lake  Superior,  (late  Royal  and  Eagle 
river,^  where  the  richest  mineral  deposits 
have  oeen  developed. 

We  learn  from  the  Reports  of  the  expe- 
rienced Geologist  and  Mineralogist  who  has 
been  engaged  by  tliose  gentlemen  in  mak- 
ing their  locations,  that  among  the  moun- 
tains, especially  on  the  western  side,  where 
these  mines  are  situated,  appear  thick  but 
regular  strata  of  quartz  rock,  which  are 
mixed  and  covered  with  strata  of  crystaline 
limestone.  Among  these  mountains  are  ex. 
tensive  plateaus  surrounded  by  steep  hills  of 
limited  height,  that  are  composed  ofstrata 
of  different  formations,  viz. : — ^hornblend 
slate,  magnesia  slate,  and  quartz  slate,  all 
mixed  with  small  veins  of  subordinate  strata 
of  serpentine,  asbustus  and  quartz. 

These  strata  are  irregular  ;  thrown  from 
their  original  position  by  the  upheaving  of 
the  green  stone,  and  so  bent  and  broken  ia 
many  directions  as  to  be  difficult  to  trace 
for  any  great  distance. 

The  green  stone  which  has  raiaed  the 
superincumbent  strata  bears  the  strongest  si- 
milarity to  that  of  the  Isle  Royal,  and  in- 
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eludes  the  richest  deposits  of  copper  in 
Teins»  as  in  the  mineral  regions  of  Lake  Su- 
perior ;  except  that  here  the  vein  stone  con- 
tains quartz  mixed  with  other  minerals  and 
serpentine. 

Here  too  a  variation  of  green-stone,  called 
Amygdaloidal  Trap,  includes  the  veins  of 
copper. 

The  Lake  Superior  country  has  high 
biufls  and  deep  ravines,  and  a  thin  stratum 
of  soil ;  whereas,  the  regions  in  which  these 
mines  are  found,  present  no  such  biuSs  and 
ravines,  and  are  covered  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  soil  and  clay.  In  other  respects,  the 
geological  formations  entirely  resemble  the 
Lake  Superior  copper  regions.  The  Pre- 
sident of  this  Company  attended  to  the  loca- 
tion of  these  lands  a  few  days  ago  with  the 
competent  Mineralogist  above  referred  to, 
and  nos  returned  with  a  large  quantity  of 
specimens  taken  from  a  shaft  sunk  by  him 
on  one  of  their  tracts. 

This  is  likely  to  be,  from  all  we  can  leam^ 
one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  of  the 
present  day<  being  so  near  the  Atlantic  and 
our  own  markets. — Pittsburgh  Oaz. 


•» 


THC  UFfi  OF  A  BOMAV  B3ULB. 

Continued  from  Vol.  ILy  page  166. 

In  that  fatal  vear,  1826,  all  suspected  pa* 
triots  were  tried  by  a  tribunal  of  three  priests, 
who  condemned  to  death,  proceeding  on  pre- 
judices and  assumptions,  and  yet  allowed  no 
appeal.  The  pretended  trials  were  a  mere 
mockery,  and  thousands  were  sentenced  to 
die,  or  to  imprisonmeni  for  ten  or  twenty 
years,  and  sent  to  the  most  horrible  dungeons 
of  San  Leo  and  Civita  Castellana.  In  those 
dreadful  prisons,  such  were  the  plan  of  the 
building  and  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  that 
five  or  six  years  were  sufficient  to  wear  out 
the  constitutions  of  the  inost  athletic,  and  to 
make  them  like  men  broken  down  by  old 
age.  And  all  this  was  for  the  crime  of 
thinking  freely !  In  order  the  more  effeciual- 
Iv  to  destroy  their  moral  character,  they  were 
thrown  into  the  common  rooms  with  robbers 
and  assassins.  And  this  was  done,  by  whom  ? 
By  him  who  arrogates  the  title  of  the  Vicar 
of  Christ ! 

Tassinari  was  the  secret  agent  employed 
to  discover  and  betray  the  friends  of  liberty 
in  his  diocese.  A  few  months  after  he  had 
been  installed  as  bishoi>,  he  one  day  sent  a 
messa^  lo  Mario,  ordering  him  to  appear  be- 
fore himf.  The  younff  man  found  him  in  a 
furious  rage,  and  half  intoxicated.  Now, 
however  little  it  may  be  felt  or  imagined  in 
other  countries,  in  the  admirable  system 
of  Ronxan  legislation,  the  Bishops  have  full 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  power  in  all 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  They  arrest,  judge, 
condemn  and  execute  as  they  please:  the 


Holy  Rota,  or  supreme  court,  giving  them  full 
authority  to  do  what  they  like. 

"  Miserable  young  man,"  began  the  bishop, 
addressing  Mario  without  ceremony,  *•  and 
worse  siill,  you  are  Carbonaro  I  Tremble  in- 
considerate youih ;  I  was  going  to  send  you 
to  spend  all  your  life  at  the  bottom  of  a  dark 
dungeon-— and  you  would  never  have  come 
out  again :  but  out  of  regard  to  your  good 

Earents,  if  you  will  only  confess  whether  you 
ave  not  been  seduced,  and  by  whom,  per- 
haps I  may  pardon  you,  and  obtain  protec- 
tion for  you  from  the  Holy  and  Apostolical 

Such  was  the  language  of  that  pretended 
modern  apostle  !  He  offered  to  Mario  either 
treachery  or  imprisonment  and  torture.  The 
young  man  gave  a  sad  smile,  and  replied : — 
"  Monsignore,  (My  Lord,)  I  am  entirel}^  ig- 
norant of  the  cause  of  your  furious  invectives, 
and  I  know  not  what  meaning  you  may  at- 
tach to  the  name  of  Carbonari.  Whether 
they  be  men  or  priests  is  of  no  consequence 
to  me;  and,  as  for  your  threats,  I  care  not  for 
them,  and  am  not  afraid  of  you.  I  demand 
what  right  have  you  to  interrogate  me  ?  Per- 
haps the  man  who  wishes  to  renounce  ab- 
surdities and  fanatical  superstitions,  he  who 
desires  to  live  free,  and  to  break  the  chains 
of  oppression,  you  may  regard  as  worthy  of 
punishment. 

"In  vour  eyes  the  innocent  man  may  be  a 
criminal,  because  he  will  not  consent  to  de* 
ceive  the  blindness  of  the  people,  and  to  op- 
dress  the  deienceless.  That  is  what  you  do, 
and  the  pope's  government  also.  Ah !  you 
are  not  inspired  by  God.  To  him  alone  be- 
longs the  right  to  judge  and  to  punish 
thoughts.  It  is  God  who  gives  the  faculty 
of  thmking,  and  you  would  destroy  intellect 
in  the  man  who  exercises  it  aright,  and  who 
is  the  friend  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Yes, 
liberty,  holy  liberty  is  written  upon  my  heart, 
in  indelible  characters — God  impresses  it 
upon  just  men ;  and  you,  priests,  the  pretend- 
ed followers  of  Christ,  seek  to  extinguish  that 
sublime  and  glowing  flame — that  sacred  fire 
which  Christ  has  enkindled.  With  the  pre- 
tence of  having  an  apostolical  miision  in 
this  world,  do  you  desire,  Monsignor,  to  de- 
stroy this  only  and  true  consolation  of  the 
wretched  and  unfortunate — this  only  joy  that 
remains  to  the  unhappy  ?  You  have  not  re- 
flecied,  that  there  is  no  lord  over  the  human 
species  but  Christ.  He  has  said  it.  For  us 
he  bore  the  heavy  bnrthen  of  the  cross:  for 
oui  liberty  and  regeneration.  Do  you  think 
it  was  merely  to  make  you  bishops,  cardinals 
or  popes  ?  Christ  never  gave  titles  to  men. 
He  was  without  ambition,  and  never  labored 
to  elevate  miscreants — never  preached  to  his 
apostles  that  they  might  make  themselves 
popes,  or  that  popes  should  become  the  op- 
pressors of  Christ's  own  followers. 

*'  Christ  said :  'Love  one  another' — all  of 
you — like  brethren  ;  and  with  you  shall  ever 
dwell  gentleness,  hope  and  charity.  From 
his  divine  lips  proceeded  only  consolation,  for 
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his  life  and  the  next.  If  you  believe,  Mon- 
8]gaor«  that,  becaose  I  feel  thus,  I  am  a  Car- 
bonaro^  then  yoa  mmi  think  that  Jeans  Christ 
was  one  himself.** 

The  bishop  looked  pale ;  and  foam  appear- 
ed at  his  month,  from  mere  rage  He  seemed 
like  a  wild  bull,  and  could  not  contain  him- 
self.  At  length,  overflowing  with  passion,  he 
burst  lide  a  bomb-shell,  exclaiming  with  a 
smile  of  afl*ecied  pity — *'  Miserable,  audacious 
and  atrocious  young  man !  How  dare  you 
declare  vourseff  an  enemy  of  our  religion  f 
The  Devil  has  put  these  wicked  maxims  into 
your  head."  Haring  so  said,  he  cried  out,  as 
if  to  some  one  waiting  without,  "  Holloa ! 
Holloa  there !    Come  in !" 

**  Don't  call  for  help,"  exclaimed  Mario,  **it 
will  be  at  the  risk  of  your  life  ;**  and  he  drew  a 
pistol  and  presented  it  at  the  furious  bishop, 
addmg— "  My  Lord,  if  you  call  trour  servants 
to  send  me  to  prison,  I  will  kill  you  on  the 
spot!**  And,  so  saying,  he  presented  the 
muzzle  to  his  breast,  when  Tassinari  instantly 
was  silent,  and  stood  still  and  quiet.  Mario 
proceeded : — 

'*  Why  are  you  going  to  imprison  me  ?  Be- 
cause vou  have  forbid  me — you  unworthv,  fa- 
natical, cruel,  barbarous  man — to  obey  Christ, 
who  is  not  pleased  with  tortures  and  ton- 
sures such  as  you  practice.  Do  you  imagine, 
unworthy  priest,  that,  while  endeavoring  to 
convince  the  people  by  physical  tortures, 
a  youth  of  seventeen  years  must  be,  of  course, 
too  ignorant  to  understand  the  wrongs  yon 
perpetrate?  Don't  dare  to  lay  your  hands 
upon  me  ;  or  I  will  give  you  back  to  Satan, 
who  sent  you  into  the  world  !*'  And  Mario 
once  more  presented  the  pistol. 

**  It  is  of  little  importance  to  me  whether  I 
live  or  die,**  he  continued,  '*  but  if  ^oa  kill 
me,  you  sbajl  die  first.  And  now  sit  down 
immediately  and  write  what  I  shall  dictate  to 
vou,  for  my  own  seeuriy  and  that  of  my 
orothers ;  or  I  will  write  it,  and  you  must 
sign  it. 

*'Havinff  known  the  opinions  and  good 
morals  of  Mario  U  ,  and  that  Don  rfto- 

lo  Piani  was  the  betrayer  of  Mario,  because, 
beinff  the  keeper  of  the  property  of  the  mother 
of  Mario,  he  sought  to  conceal  him  in  the  dun- 
geon of  a  fort,  from  which  he  could  n^er 
come  out  to  demand  the  money  of  his  mother. 
We,  Bishop  G.  M.  Tassinari,  having  seen, 
with  our  own  eyes,  and  examined  the  appro- 

1>rtate  documents,  condemn  the  said  Don  Pao* 
o  to  render  immediaielv  an  account  to  Signor 
Morforio,  the  lawer  of  Mario,  that  it  may  be 
careiolly  examined,  &c.,  &c. 

(Signed.)  TAasniABi,  Bishop." 

Trembling,  and  fnll  of  fear,  remembering 
that  he  was  near  the  churches  and  numerous 

E nests,  Mario  wrote  the  above,  (these  particu- 
trs  are  strictly  true,)  and  required  the 
Bishop  to  put  his  seal  to  it  The  youth  then 
addressed  him  in  these  words : 

**  Monsignor,  I  take  a  solemn  oath  before 
him  in  whom  I  believe  and  whom  I  wonhip, 


that,  if  you  ever  have  me  arrested,  I  will 
kill  you,  though  thou  be  in  the  presence  of 
twenty  of  your  servants ;  and  now  open  the 
door,  and  let  me  pass  ont  into  the  street ; 
and  I  tell  you  again,  at  the  feet  of  the  divine 
Redeemer,  that,  if  you  betray  me,  you  shall 
die.    Adi^u!" 

To  be  continued. 


Bathing* 

Dr.  Wilson,  an  eminent  London  practition- 
er, in  a  recent  treatise  on  this  subject,  repab- 
lished  in  New  York,  makes  the  following 
suggestions : 

**  NacnsiTT  of  WAaHiiio.«*If  the  pores  be 
obstructed  and  the  transpiration  checked,  the 
constitvents  of  the  transpired  fluids  will  ne- 
cessarily be  thrown  upon  the  system,  and  as 
they  are  injurious,  even  poisonous  if  retained, 
they  must  be  removed  by  other  orgsns  than 
the  skin.  These  organs  are  the  lungs,  the 
kidnevs,  the  liver  and  the  bowels.  Bat  it 
will  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  if  those 
orsans,  equally,  or  one  more  than  the  other, 
which  is  generally  the  case,  be  called  upon 
to  perform  their  own  office  pius  that  of  ( 
another,  the  equillibrium  of  health  must  be  J 
disturbed,  the  oppressed  organ  must  suffer  i 
from  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  and  must  be-  ^ 
come  the  prey  of  disease.  Thus  obvioasljr 
and  plainly,  habits  of  uneleanliness  become 
the  cause  of  consumption  and  other  serioas 
diseases  of  the  vital  organs. 

*'  As  regards  the  frequency  of  ablution,  the 
face  and  neck,  from  their  necessary  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  and  the  impurities  which 
the  latter  contains,  canndt  escape  with  leas 
than  two  saponaceous  ablutions  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  the  feet  from  the  confined  nstnre 
of  the  coverings  which  are  worn  over  them, 
require  at  least  one :  the  armpits,  from  their 
peculiar  formation  in  reference  to  the  deten- 
tion of  secretions,  and  also  from  the  occoiisr 
proportions  of  the  latter,  at  least  one ;  and 
the  hands  and  arms  so  maov  as  nicety  and  a, 
refined  taste  may  dictate.  No  harm  can  arise 
from  too  frequent  ablutions ;  much  evil  may 
result  from  their  neglect." 

Thb  Lonoest  Bridob  in  thb  World. 
— China  boasts  the  largest  bridge  in  the 
world,  and  this,  according  to  travellers,  is 
the  bridge  of  Lavang,  over  an  arm  of  the 
sea  in  China.  It  is  built,  says  that  iostruc- 
tive  periodicalt  '<  The  Builder,"  in  a  simi- 
lar way  as  the  bridges  of  Babylon,  but  en- 
tirely of  stone.  Its  length  is  said  to  extend 
to  26,800  Paris  feet,  and  comprises  300 
arches,  or  rather  openings  of  pillars.  These 
are  not  overspread  by  arches,  but  there  are 
placed  above  them  large  slabs  of  stone, 
which  form  the  roadway,  70  feet  broad. 
The  distance  of  the  pillars  is  nearly  75  fe^ 
the  latter  being  70  high,  and  15  ieeC  broad, 
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and  strengtheDed  with  strong  facings,  of  the 
form  of  trtang  ular  prisms,  which  extend 
oTer  the  whole  height  of  the  pillars  up  to 
the  transversal  slabs.  The  latter  (of  course 
more  than  70  feet  long)  extend  in  breadth  to 
fifteen  feet,  and  have  9  feet  in  thickness. 
Other  reports,  however,  assign  no  more  than 
43  feet,  old  Paris  measure,  to  the  distance 
of  the  pillars,  and  only  4  1*2  feet  to  the 
breadth  and  thickness  of  the  transversal 
slabs— by  which,  of  coarse,  the  length  of 
the  bridge  is  reduced  one-half.  Even  so,  it 
would  be  an  astonishing  structure,  being  six 
times  the  length  of  the  longest  bridge  in  Eu- 
rope, VIZ. :  the  Pont  de  St  Esprit,  of  Lyons. 
The  parapet  is,  according  to  some  reports,  a 
railing,  according  to  others,  a  ballustrade, 
and  every  pillar  supports  a  pedestal  on 
which  a  lion,  21  feet  long,  and  made  of  one 
block  of  marble,  is  Tp]B,oed, -^Selected, 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

A  SHORT  DIAIiOGUE. 

FOTJlfBED  ON  FACT. 
/V*  th§  Amtneem  Prniny  Magasim, 
.  FATHER  ANO  SON. 


8on»  Father,  are  yoa  going  to  vote  **  Li- 
cense "  or  *«  No  License  V 

Father,  **  License,*'  to  be  sure  ! 

Son,  Do  you  think  the  majority  of  the  vo- 
ters in  this  town  will  vote  '*  License  ?" 

Father*  Yes,  I  da  I  was  talking  to  the 
Rev,  Mr.  ,  our  neighbor,  to-day,  about 

the  matter,  and  he  says  all  this  noise  about 
'*  Nd  License  **  is  a  humbug ;  and,  although 
he  said  he  should  not  vote,  yet,  I  doubt  not, 
he  has  influence,  and  his  talking  this  tray 
will  nrobablv  secure  thirty  votes  to  our  party, 
which  is  ail  we  want  to  equal  any  in  the 
town. 

Son.  I  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  ■  is  in  fa- 

vor of  Rum-selling;  and  so  I  think  Rum  must 
be  very  good  to  drink.  I  am  glad  the  tempe- 
rance men  are  to  be  put  down.  I  was  in  at 
the  tavern  last  evenmg,  and  I  heard  many 
speak  of  the  temperance-men  as  hypocritical, 
fanatical  and  selhsh,  and  wishinff  to  deny  the 
liberty  of  the  people :  but  they  all  spoke  well 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  '  i  Indeed,  the  tavern 
keeper  proposed  his  health ;  and  each  man  and 
boy  filled  his  glass,  and  drank  the  health  of 
the  clergyiaan  who  was  in  favor  of  universal 
liberty.  The  tavern  keeper  gave  me  also  a 
glass,  and  I  drank  his  health  too* 
-  Fathgr,  You  at  the  tavern  !  You  drinking 
Rum!  What  business  had  you  at  the  ta- 
rem? 

Son.  Why,  father,  we  boys  all  go  there 
every  night,  for  a  short  time»  to  hear  what  is 
going  on,  and  occasionally  to  take  a  glass,  if 
offered  to  us ;  and  about  tn^se  times  Mr.-^, 
the  tavern  keeper,  treats  us  very  often. 


Father.  My  son  !  you  must  give  up,  entire- 
ly, going  to  the  tavern  and  drinking. 

Son.  Why,  father  I 

Father.  Why,  my  son !  because  you  may 
meet  bad  company  there.  Drinking  is  dan- 
gerous— often  ruinousi 

Son.  But,  father,  you  are  in  favor  of  Rum- 
selling — ^you  intend  to  vote  for  "License !" 

Father.  Hem— Oh— yes.  No— not  entirely. 

Son.  But  you  do  not  intend  to  vote  agaimt 
•*  License !" 

Father,  My  dear  son,  I  have  altered  my 
mind— I  shall  vote  •*  I^o  License."  1  dare 
not  do  otherwise.  Should  I  vote  for  the  sale 
pf  Hum,  I  may  lose  my  dear  boy  by  Rum ; 
and  yonr  sister  Jane  may  marry  a  Rum-drink- 
er.   This  I  could  not  endure. 

Son.  Then,  father  I  will  never  more  go  to 
the  tavern,  or  drink  Rum  or  any  thfBg  else, 
if  you  vote  against  it.  I  had  begun  to  like, 
drink  almost ;  and  then  we  boys  had  such  fun 
there,  and  were  always  sure  to  meet  Samuel, 

the  Rev.  Mr. ^'s  son,  there ;  and  such  a 

merr]r  fellow  as  he  is,  when  we  have  all  been 
drinking.  I  don't  believe  his  lather  knows 
that  he  drinks :  but  then  he  is  in  favor  of 
*•  License !" 

Father.  Mv  son,  I  thank  God  for  this  con- 
versation, before  it  was  too  late.  I  myself 
will  see  and  talk  with  the  Rev.  Mr.—, 
about  his  son,  aitd  try  to  induce  him  to 
change  his  mind,  and  not  use  bb  influence  to 
perpetuate  Rum-selling,  and  thereby  ruin  his 
boy,  whom  he  tenderly  loves.  He  is  a  good 
man  and  has  not  thought  of  it  in  this  light ; 
or,  like  myself,  has  been  under  the  influence 
of  a  strange  delusion.  Should  I  convince  him 
of  the  truth  of  the  case,  he  will,  I  doubt  not, 
with  myself,  vote  for  *'  No  License." 


iNTBBESTnfo  NswsFAFEBS. — We  hsvo  a 
number  now  before  us,  received  from  friends, 
and  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  We 
do  not  mean,  however,  what  some  persons  do 
by  the  word  **  interestingJ**  They  contain 
nothing  extravagant,  low  or  false.  The  de- 
tails of  shocking  crimes,  the  sentiments  of 
immoral  men,  the  attempts  at  wit  which 
mark  the  degraded  mind,  form  no  part  of 
that  which  gives  a  paper  real  interest.  Good 
sense,  sound  principles,  a  simple,  pure,  unaf- 
fected style,  with  a  high  estimate  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  patriot  and  Christian :  these  are  quali- 
ties, and  indispensable  qualities  in  a  public 
writer.  It  is  gratifying  to  receive,  as  we  oc- 
casionally do»  papers  bearing  evidence  of 
more  or  less  of  these  traits  from  distant  regions 
of  the  earth,  as  well  as  from  our  own  country. 
We  have  now  lying  before  os  **  Africa*s  Lumi- 
nary,"  from  Monrovia,  the  Cherokee  Messen- 
ger, two  or  three  French  illustrated  maga- 
zines, one  in  the  Greek  language,  published  at 
Smyrna,  and  one  in  German,  from  Dresden. 
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MOTHER. 

Of  all  the  words  ia  language  there^s  no  other 

Equal  in  senile  influence  to  Mother! 

It  is  the  hrst  name  that  we  learn  to  lore — 

It  is  the  first  star  shining  from  abo?e ; 

It  is  a  light  that  has  a  softer  ray 

Than  aught  we  find  in  evening,  night  or  day ! 

Mother!— It  back  to  childhood  brings  the 
man, 
And  forth  to  womanhood  it  leads  the  maiden. 

Mother  !— *  Tis  with  the  name  all  things 
began, 
That  are  with  lore  and  sympathy  fall  laden 

0  !  '  tis  the  fairest  thing  in  nature's  plan, 
That  all  life's  cares  may  not  affection  smoiher,- 
Wtiile.lives  within  the  yearning  heart  of  man. 
Melting  remembrance  of  a  gentle  m  iher 

We  Miis  thtr,  Motlier* 

We  miss  thee,  mother, 

We  miss  thee, 
When  at  day's  sweet  prime* 

We  gather  there. 
Where  the  lone  heart  breathes 

The  orphan's  prayer, 

We  miss  thee  then. 

We  miss  thee,  mother, 

We  miss  thee. 
Through  the  live-long  hours 

That  lightly  flew, 
When  they  brought  their  gilts 

To  bless  thee,  too — 

We  miss  thee,  then. 

We  miss  thee,  mother, 

We  miss  thee, 
At  the  cheer/ul  board. 

At  the  gladsome  hearth, 
When  a  smile  from  thee 

Gave  joy  its  birth — 

We  miss  thee,  there. 

We  miss  thee,  mother, 

We  miss  thee. 
When  at  deepening  twilight, 

The  eye  grows  dim, 
As  we  murmur  low 

The  evening  hymn — 

We  miss  thee,  then. 

We  meet  thee«  mother. 

We  meet  thee, 
When  the  wenry  spirit 

Her  wing  may  fold 
In  that  land  of  rest, 

As  thou  hasi  told — 

Sweet  mother, 
We  meet  thee,  then. 


{Selected.) 


A  Riddle^  by  Skakspeare. 

**  You  are  two  bookmen !  can  you  tell  by  your 

wit. 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birih. 
That's  not  five  weeks  old  yet?" 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  3.  in  oar  last  num- 
ber.— Martin  Luther,  the  leader  ot  the  great 
Reformation.  Malta.  Aral,  Rhine,  Turin, 
Iturea,  Nile,  Lute,  Ural,  Tin,  Hare,  Etna, 
Ruth. 


ENIGMA  No.  4. 

I  am  composed  of  17  letters. 

My  16,  4  is  a  domestic  animal ; 

My  12, 13, 2, 15, 16, 6  is  the  most  iUastrions 
of  the  English  poets ; 

My  7, 16,  17  is  a  large  river  in  Russia  ; 

My  12,  8,  7,  13,  17,  II  is  a  city  of  ArabiH  ; 

My  5,  17,  15  is  a  small,  industrious  insect ; 

My  6,  16,  I,  10  is  the  name  of  a  remarka- 
ble  man  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  { 

My  10,  16, 12,  3,  9  is  a  celebrated  poet  of   \ 
ancient  times ; 

My  14, 11,  15, 13,  12,  3,  9  was  a  Christian 
martyr,  of  Eng[fand ; 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  statesmen.— -H.  C.  B. 

A  man  who  loves  his  family  will  take  a 
newspaper,  and  a  man  who  respects  his 
iiimily,  will  pay  tor  it. 

A  magnificent  Roman  Catholic    Church  ^ 

is  to  be  built  at  Washington,  something  like  ( 

the  great  cathedrals  in  Europe,  at  a  cost  of  ( 

•75,000.         5 

Some  of  our  subscribers  have  giren  as  no 
notice  of  their  wish  to  receive  the  second  vo- 
lume, or  to  stop  their  subscriptions,  so  that  we 
are  in  doubt.  Not  wishing  to  burthen  any  with 
our  magazme  or  the  pos*age,  we  shall  cease 
sending  it  to  some  of  tho^e  whose  terms  ex- 
pired  with  the  first  volume,  but  shall  be  hap- 
py to  commence  again  if  it  be  their  wish. — 
We  can  always  supply  back  numbers,  as  the 
work  is  stereotyped. 

THE  AMERICAN  FENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND    FAUILT    NEWSFAPEB, 

With  numerous  Engravings. 

edited  by  Theodore  Dwlglit,  Jr« 

Is  published  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  Todc 
Express,  No.  113  Broadway,  at  3  cents  a  number,  (10 
pages  lai;i:e  octavo,)  or,  to  subscribeiB  receiving  it  by 
mail,  and  paying  in  advance,  $1  a  year. 

6  sets  for  95. 

Back  numbers  can  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  authorised  to  remit  money. 

Enclose  a  One  Dollar  BiM,  without  payment  of  pos- 
tage, and  the  work  will  be  sent  for  the  year. 

**  The  information  contained  In  this  woik  is  worth 
more  than  sitver/'^iV.  Y.  Obtenftr. 

**  It  should  be  in  every  family  in  tho  cooatiy."— 
iV.  y.  Baptist  Recorder. 

The  New  York  Methodist  Advocate  speaks  of  it  in 
similar  terms.    Also  many  other  papers. 

Editors  of  newspapers  publishing  this  ad- 
vertisement foi  3  months,  will  be  furnished 
with  the  work  for  one  year. 
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The  natives  sit  on  mats  upon  the  floor, 
which  is  made  of  hard  cement  and  rises 

gradually  toward  the  front  door,  so  as  to 
ring  all  the  audience  in  plain  view  of  the 
preacher.  In  the  little  tower  at  the  east 
end  is  hung  a  small  bell. 

The  front  of  the  dwelling-house,  which 
is  about  forty-five  feet  in  length,  is  on  a  line 
with  that  of  the  church  ;  a  verandah  how- 
ever, projects  ten  feet  forward.  The  floor 
of  the  house  is  made  of  cement,  like  that 
of  the  church ;  and  there  is  no  ceiling  be- 
tween it  and  the  roof,  which  is  tiled.  'Fhere 
are  no  chimneys,  and  no  glass  windows. 

Mr.  Whitteisey  is  now  stationed  at 
OodoovillCf  having  succeeded  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing  when  the  latter  came  to  this  country. 
At  this  place  the  female  boarding  school 
was  commenced  in  18^3,  with  twenty-nine 
pupils;  the  present  number  is  about  one 
hundred.  Tnis  institution  has  been  re- 
markably successful.  It  has  enjoyed  re- 
peated revivals  of  religion,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  scholars  have  given  gratify- 
mg  evidence  of  piety.  Many,  as  Christian 
wives  and  mothers,  are  now  shedding 
around  them  a  wide  and  hallowed  influ- 
ence. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in. the 
policy  of  the  Ceylon  government,  within 
the  memory  oi  the  oldest  missionaries. 
An  ordinance  has  ^pecently  been  passed,  by 
which  provision  is  made  for  giving  assis- 
tance, in  the  erection  of  churches  and  for 
the  support  of  ministers,  to  all  Christian 
sects.  Another  ordinance  enacts  that 
within  certain  distances  of  the  chief  towns 
in  the  Island  the  public  pursuit  of  business, 
in  sight  or  hearing  of  places  of  Christian 
worship,  shall  be  punished  as  an  oflfence. 
Anyone  disturbing  public  worship,  is  de- 
clared guiltv  of  an  onence.  The  beating  of 
tom-toms,  tne  discharge  of  fire-arms,  or 
fire-works,  d&c.,  except  by  license,  are  also 
forbidden.  All  these  provisions  bear  di- 
rectly against  the  performance  of  heathen 
ceremonies,  and  anbrd  protection  to  Chris- 
tians. 

Our  devoted  missionaries  have  explored 
many  distant  countries,  accommodated  ihem- 
seives  to  many  states  of  society,  and  en- 
countered the  dangers  of  various  climates. 
Even  delicate  women,  brought  up  amidst 
the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  North 
American  civilization,  have  bravely  ven- 
tured amidst  nations  of  every  condition  and 
color,  and  have  proved  able,  not  only  to  en- 
dure a  share  of  the  labors  and^angers,  but 
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have  often  sustained  the  courage  of  their 
husbands,  and  sometimes  have  stood  alone 
at  the  post,  which  man  himself  mi|rbt  have 
been  excused  from  defending. 

We  have  seen  our  modest  but  resolute 
countrywoman,  riding  over  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  though  for  the  first  lime,  unterrified 
by  their  rage,  impressing  the  distant  hea- 
then shore  with  her  light  footsteps,  which 
before  had  marked  only  our  native  soil,  to 
present  to  her  depressed,  unhappy  and 
hopeless  sisters,  not  merely  a  description  of 
'something  they  knew  not,  not  merely  a 
promise  of  blessmgs  which  they  might 
hope  for,  but  a  living  example  of  what  the 
female  is  capable  of  becoming :  the  model 
of  one  of  tlieir  own  sex,  trained  under  the 
influence  of  the  religion  which  she  would 
recommend  to  their  minds  and  their  hearts. 
Whoever  will  deliberately  consider  this  sub- 
ject in  its  proper  light,  must  be  led  to  some 
most  gratifying  reflections. 

If  we  could  fully  understand,  and  ade- 
quately describe,  the  impressions  made  by 
the  presence  of  our  countrymen,  and  still 
more  of  our  countrywomen,  upon  some  of 
the  objects  of  our  beneficence,  we  should 
find  room  for  the  highest  gratification. — 
We  should  feel  that  many  of  the  nations 
who  have  long  cherished  traditions  of  stran- 
gers from  whom  they  have  received  valua* 
ble  gifts  and  instructions,  have  less  reasons 
for  gratitude.  The  great  English  poet, 
Dryden,  had  a  far  inferior  subject  for  his 
admired  ^Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day," 
although  he  sang  a  strain  in  some  respects 
so  fine. 

The  introduction  of  music  into  any  land, 
even  if  made  by  a  being  like  one  of  the 
fabled  saints  of  modern  Rome,  is  a  trifle, 
compared  with  even  the  faintest  gleam  of 
the  light  of  the  Gospel — that  day-break  of 
Heaven  j  and  there  is  no  poetry  in  human 
language  equal  to  the  few  words,  which, 
however  rude  the  tongue,  first  announce  to 
the  humblest  family  of  man : 

^*  Unto  ycu  is  born  a  Savior. V 

And  80,  with  a  ravishing  charm,  above 
all  earthly  music,  bursts,  even   upon  the 
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dullest    ear,    the    song    of  the    heavenly 
choir : 
^<  On  earth  peace^  and  good  toill  to  nun.^^ 

To  us,  who  have  been  familiar  with  the 
sound  from  our  childhood,  it  fills  the  heart 
with  unutterable  emotions,  wiien  first  the 
full  import  strikes  the  mind :  but  perhaps 
we  cannot  adequately  depict,  or  even  con- 
ceive, the  feelings  of  a  soul,  suddenly  pas- 
sing from  the  gloom  of  heathenism  into  the 
light  of  Christianity.  The  familiarity 
which  our  missionaries  have  given  us  with 
subjects  of  this,  nature,  has  in  some  degree 
qualified  us  to  sympathize  with  our  unhappy 
brethren  of  the  human  race ;  and  we  begin 
to  feel  something  of  what  we  ought,  espe. 
cially  at  our  monthly  concerts  of  prayer: 
but  when  shall  we  arrive  at  that  degree  of 
intelligence  and  extended  philanthropy,  to 
which  our  professed  Christianity  binds  us  ? 

The  lollowing  extracts  from  some  of  the 
late  numbers  of  the  Missionary  Herald, 
contain  some  fisicts  of  importance  relating  to 
Ceylon. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed  to 
the  different  missions,  our  brethren  at  Cey- 
Ion  held  a  meeting  at  Batticotta,  September 
11,  which  was  the  third  day  of  the  last  t^n* 
nual  meeting  of  the  Board  at  Brooklyn. — 
The  assembly  was  composed  of  the  mission 
families  and  the  native  church.  Mr.  Meigs 
presided  at  the  solemn  convocation,  and 
gave,  as  introductory  to  the  services  of  the 
day,  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  and  ope- 
rations of  the  institution  which  established 
the  mission.  Other  addresses  were  deliver- 
ed. After  the  morning  services  were  closed 
a  large  number  of  persons  partook  of  a 
dinner  prepared  for  the  occasion.  In  the 
afternoon  the  whole  church  united  m  com- 
memorating the  sufferings  and  death  of 
our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  Mes;$rs. 
Poor,  Hoisington  and  WhitteUey  taking 
part  in  the  services. 

The  following  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Meigs : 

The  second  mission,  established  by  the 
American  Board,  was  that  to  Jai&ia,  which 
was  commenced  in  1816.  Very  few  of 
those  present  remember  the  time  when  the 
missionaries  first  came  to  this  place.  Mr. 
Poor  and  myself  are  all  that  remain. — 
Messrs.  Richards  and  Warren  lived  but  a 
few  years  after  reaching  the  island.     Next 


came  Messrs.  Winslow,  Spaulding,  Scudder 
and  Woodward,  in  1820.  They  have  all 
left  the  province ;  but  are  still  alive  and  in 
health,  and  actively  engaged  in  their  mas- 
ter*s  service,  except  Mr.  Woodward,  who 
died  in  1834. 

The  four  last  named  missionaries  reached 
Colombo  just  before  the  departure  of  Sir 
Robert  Brownrigg,  who  had  always  been 
the  friend  of  missionaries ;  and  they  were 
by  him  permitted  to  join  their  brethren  in 
Jafina.  Sir  Edward  Barnes  used  all  his 
influence  to  have  them  sent  away  from  the 
island.  A  fcfw  months  after,  when  Mr. 
Garret,  our  printer,  arrived  in  Jafiha,  he 
was  crdered  by  Sir  Rdward  Barnes  imme- 
diately  to  leave  the  island  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  navigation  is 
dangerous,  a  request  for  a  few  week's  delay 
was  absolutely  denied.  Sir  Edward  de- 
clared that  no  more  American  missionaries 
would  ever  be  permitted  to  join  the  mission, 
and  that  it  was  only  out  of  respect  to  his 
predecessor  that  he  permitted  any  of  us  to 
remain  on  the  island.  It  was  said  that  we 
should  all  soon  be  dead,  and  then  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  American  mission 
in  Jaffna. 

Sir  Edward  Barnes  is  dead.  Mr.  Lu- 
signan  and  Mr.  Granville,  his  Secretaries, 
are  dead.  Sir  Harding  Gifi!brd,  the  Chief 
Justice,  is  dead :  and  many  others  who  op- 
posed us. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by 
W.  Yolk,  teacher  of  geography  and  histo- 
ry in  the  seminary  at  Batticotta  : 

You  will  probably  say,  preaching  the 
Gospel,  pecuniary  contributions  and  educa- 
tion of  the  heathen  are  necessary  to  be  done. 
I  do  not  object  to  this.  But  our  good  ex- 
ample is  especially  necessary.  The  purity 
of  our  lives  among  the  heathen  will  do 
more  to  effect  their  conversion  to  the  true 
religion,  than  any  thing  else.  For  our  Sa- 
vior declared  that  his  followers  were  like 
a  city  set  on  a  hill  that  could  not  be  hid. 

The  next  address  was  made  by  Nathaniel 
Niles,  a  native  preacher : 

It  is  my  wish  to  tell  you,  my  friends, 
the  advantages  and  troubles  which  a  mis- 
sionary has,  who  goes  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  a  heathen  land. 

A  missionary  who  intends  to  go  and 
preach  the  gospel  in  a  heathen  land,  resigns 
every  prospect  of  worldly  honor  and  advan- 
tage. The  missionary  forsakes  all  his  dear 
friends,  his  flourishing  country,  dear  parents, 
beloved  brethren  and  sisters,  his  own  home, 
and  every  thing  he  enjoyed  from  his  child- 
hood— perhaps  forever. 
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Predecessors  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 

(CoNCr.UOES  FROM  VoL.  II.,  PAGK  l87.) 

Whea  Cardinal  Annibal  Delia  Genga  be- 
came pope,  he  endeavored  to  crush  every 
sense  ot  liberiy,  and  to  counteract  civiliza- 
tion. 

He  addressed  letters  to  the  cowardly  and 
perjured  Ferdinand  VIL,  King  of  Spain,  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  restoration  to  the 
throne.  He  reinstated  the  universal  jubilee, 
to  recommence  the  trade  in  liceoses  and  in- 
dulgences. He  afterwards  published  an  en- 
cyclical letter,  in  which  he  condemned  every 
kind  of  literary,  philosophical  and  biblical 
associations.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  he 
says  : — *'  There  is  an  association,  vulgarly 
called  Bible  Society,  who  boldly  send  their 
agents  over  all  the  world ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  tradition  from  the  Holv  Fathers,  and  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  for- 
bids the  translation  of  the  Holy  Bible,  they 
publish  and  spread  it  in  all  languages  of  the 
earthr  Many  of  our  predecessors  have  made 
laws  against  such  a  scourge  ;  and  we  think 
it  to  be  our  apostolical  duty  to  urge  and  order 
oar  pastors  to  keep  their  flocks  from  reading 
that  book.  May  God  suppress,  confound  and 
annihilate  this  unbridled  freedom  of  speak- 
ing, writing  and  publishing !" 

lie  restored  the  Jesuits — ^granted  them  ho- 
nors and  riches,  and  invested  them  with  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  teaching  and  regulating 
education  m  the  Pontifical  States. 

He  reinstated  the  Jnquisiiion,  and  gratified 
the  fanaticism  of  Ferdinand  VII.  by  calling 
on  him  to  order  an  auto  de  fe ;  and  on  that 
occasion,  Leo  XII.  granted  full  indulgence  to 
all  those  who  coopcVated  or  assisted  at  the 
barbarous  spectacle.  He  excited  the  intes- 
tine war  which  desolated  Spain  for  so  many 
years,  and  died  on  the  10th  of  February,  182i). 

AAer  an  interregnum  of  forty-nine  days, 
and  as  many  spent  in  bargaining  and  cor- 
ruptioD,  the  conclave  elected  Francis  Xaver 
Castiglione  pope,  who  took  the  name  of 
Pius  VIII. 

When  he  was  named  pontiff,  he  made  rt  a 

Eoint  of  honor  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
is  predecessors,  and  continued  the  same 
policy  ap^inst  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
the  melioration  of  the  people. 

Pius  VIII.,  charmed  at  the  absolute  ten- 
dency of  Miguel,  hastened  to  acknowledge 
him  sove  eign  of  Portugal. 

The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Spain 
afforded  ^eat  pleasure  to  his  Holiness. 
The  ferocious  Ferdinand  VII.,  maddened  by 
the  most  fanatic  bigotry,  restored  the  most 
absurd  and  cruel  laws,  gave  to  the  clergy 
greater  power  than  they  nad  before,  re-es- 
tablished the  ordinance  against  blasphemy 
and  sacrilege,  and  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion Were  filled  with  persons  whose  only 
crime  was  to  be  suspected  of  tolerance. 

In  France,  his  Holiness  prepared  the  great 
coup  d'etat,  which  caused  to  Charles  £  the 
loss  of  hie  throne,  and  the  revolution  of  July. 
1830.  ^ 


He  die  dafter  a  pontificate  of  about  eighteen 
months,  on  the  30th  of  November,  on  the  same 
year. 

The  task  which  we  have  undertaJren,  of 
exposing  the  crimes  and  the  turpitudes  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  from  their  beginning  to  our 
own  times,  is  now  accomplished.  We  leave 
it  to  other  historians  to  relate  the  elevation 
of  Cardinal  Capellari  to  the  throne  of  the 
church,  and  the  intrigues,  bargains,  and 
briberies,  which  took  place  at  his  election, 
and  prolonged  for  sixty- four  days  the  vacancy 
of  the  Holy  See.  We  will  merely  give  a 
glance  at  the  court  of  Gregory  XVI. 

Alas  !  at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  in  past 
centuries,  Rome  remains  the  sink  of  all  rices, 
and  the  centre  of  all  corruption  :  the  Quir- 
inal  palace,  the  modem  habitation  of  the 
popes,  has  nothing  to  envy  in  the  Vatican 
of  the  Borgtas.  The  tiara  is  still  the  emblem 
of  pride,  luxury  and  avarice ;  the  princes  of 
the  Romish  church  are  always  the  most  in- 
famous of  men ;  the  priests  are  ever  ani- 
mated by  those  fanatical  passions  which,  du- 
ring nearly  two  thousand  y^ars,  have  render- 
ed them  the  scourge  of  mankind  ;  the  Jesu- 
its are,  as  formerlv,  the  most  ambitious,  the 
most  corrupting,  the  most  insatiable  and  ob- 
stinate enemies  of  all  kinds  of  freedom,  and 
ibrm  the  most  immoral,  dangerous  and  ex- 
ecrable body  of  men  upon  earth. 

Gregory  XVI.,  the  worthy  protector  and 
chief  of  this  holy  militia,  declared  himself 
the  champion  of  despotism,  and  became  the 
servant  of  kings  and  priests.  The  Romish 
church  has  betrayed  the  people,  and  con- 
firmed unjust  privileges  and  cruel  oppression, 
instead  of  preaching  that  doctrine  of  love, 
brotherhood  and  charity,  which  Christ  taught 
to  men,  sanctified  the  monstrous  principle  of 
passive  obedience  to  sovereigns — she  has 
placed  among  the  articles  of  her  faith,  the 
sacrilegious  dogma,  whicli  condemns  for  ever 
the  poor  to  fertilize  the  soil  with  the  sweat 
of  'their  brows,  and  to  endure  the  hardest 
labors,  in  order  to  enrich  some  crowned  Sar- 
danapalusand  his  staiellites. — Hist*  des  Papes* 
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Another  Dog. — **  One  of  the  light  fingered 
gentry  succeeded  in  abstracting  a  valuable 
gold  watch  from  a  gentleman  who  was  the 
owner  of  a  most  sagacious  dog.  The  animal 
having  observed  the  theft,  at  once  renounced 
his  only  master,  whose  companion  he  had 
been  for  years,  and,  in  spite  of  ail  coaxing 
and  entreaties,  followed  the  pickpocket. 
His  new  master  was  highly  delighted,  and 
on  retiring  for  the  night,  took  puppy  to  his 
sleeping  room.  The  rogue,  having  put  aside  c 
his  dress,  placed  the  watch  snugly  in  his  s 
pantaloons  pocket,  and  rolled  himself  in  the 
blankets.  Sut  no  sooner  was  he  in  bed,  thaii 
the  dog,  who  had  watched  all  the  operations 
with  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  seized  the 
pants,  and  with  one  sprung  jumped  through 
the  window  and  made  for  his  old  home,  leav- 
ing the  thief  minus  both  watch  and  pants  I** — 
Boston  Paper, 
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INDIAN    DOMESTIC  IjIFE. 

{Continued  from  page  183.) 

It  18  kuown,  that  ihe  bark  canoe,  being  it- 
self but  an  enlarged  species  of  wicker  work, 
has  not  sufficient  strength  to  be  freighted,  with- 
out previously  having  a  number  of  poles  laid 
longitudinally,  in  the  bottom,  as  a  kind  of 
Tertebral  support.  These  poles,  on  landing 
upon  the  gravelly  sKores  of  that  island,  are 
set  up,  or  slacked,  to  use  a  military  phrase, 
that  is  tying  the  tops  together  and  then  dr^^w- 
ing  out  the  other  ends  so  as  to  describe  a  cir- 
cle, and  thus  making  a  perfect  cone.  The 
bark  tapestry  is  hung  around  these  poles,  very 
much  asit  would'be  around  the  globular  close 
lodges ;  and  by  this  arrangement,  an  Indian 
lodge  is  raised,  and  ready  for  occupation,  in 
as  many  minutes  after  landing,  as  the  most 
expert  soldiers  could  pitch  a  tent  in. 

Before  we  can  affirm  that  the  labor  of  pre- 
paring these  barks  and  mats  and  setting  up, 
and  taking  down,«the  lodge,  is  disproportion- 
ately great,  or  heavy^on  the  females,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  inquire  into  other  particulars, 
both  on  the  side  of  the  male  and  female. 
Much  of  the  time  of  an  Indian  female,  is 
passed  in  idleness.  This  is  true  not  only  of  a 
part  of  every  day,  but  is  emphatically  so,  of 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  She  has  not,  like 
the  farmer's  wife,  her  cows  to  milk,  her  but- 
ter and  cheese  to  make,  and  her  (lax  to  spin. 
She  has  not  to  wash  and  comb  and  prepare 
her  children  every  morning,  to  so  to  school. 
She  has  no  extensive  or  fine  wardrobe  to  take 
care  of.  She  nas  no  books  to  read.  She  sets 
little  value  on  time,  which  is  characteristic 
of  all  the  race.  What  she  does,  is  either 
very  plain  sewing,  or  some  very  pains- faking 
ornamental  thin^.  When  the  sheathing  and 
flooring  of  the  lodges  are  once  made,  they 
are  permanent  pieces  of  property,  and  do  not 
require  frequent  renewal.  When  a  skin  has 
been  dressed,  and  a  garment  made  of  it,  it  is 
worn,  till  it  is  worn  out.  Frequent  ablution 
and  change  of  dress,  are  emmently  the  traits 
of  high  civilization,  and  not  of  the  hunter*8 
lodge.  The  articles  which  enter  into  the 
mysteries.of  the  laundry,  add  but  little  to  the 
cares  of  a  forest  house'keeper.  With  every 
industrial  effort,  and  such  is  sometimes  the 
case,  there  is  much  unoccupied  time,  while 
her  husband  is  compelled  by  their  necessities, 
to  traverse  large  tracts,  and  endure  great  fa- 
tigues, in  all  weathers,  in  quest  of  food.  He 
roust  defend  his  hunting  sTounds,  in  peace 
and  war,  and  has  his  life  daily  in  his  hands. 
Long  absences  are  often  necessary,  on  these 
aecoonts.  It  is  at  such  times,  during  the 
open  season,  that  the  Indian  female  exerts 
her  industry.  In  the  fall  season,  she  takes 
her  children  in  a  canoe,  or  if  she  have  none, 
invites  a  female  companion  to  go  with  her, 
along  the  streams,  to  cut  the  rush,  to  be  man- 
ufactured into  mats,  at  her  leisure,  in  the 
winter." 

It  is  also  a  part  of  her  duty,  at  a11  seasons, 
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to  provide  fuel  for  the  lodge  fire,  which  she  is 
careful  to  do,  that  she  may  suitably  receive 
her  husband,  on  his  return  from  the  cbase, 
and  have  the  means  of  drying  his  wet  mocca- 
sins, and  a  cheerful  spot,  where  he  may  light 
his  pipe,  and  regain  his  mental  equilibrium, 
while  she  prepares  his  meals.  The  very  idea 
of  a  female  chopping  wood,  is  to  some  horri- 
fic. But  is  it  quite  true,  that  the  Indian  fe- 
male does  chop  wood,  or  at  least,  exert  an 
undue  labor,  in  procuring  this  necessary  arti- 
cle of  the  household  ?  In  speaking  of  the 
female,  we,  at  on6e,  rush  to  the  poetic  idea 
of  the  refinement  of  lady-like  gentleness,  and 
delicacy.  Not  only  does  the  nature  of  savage 
life  and  the  hardiness  of  muscle  created  by 
centarles  of  forest  vicissitude,  give  the  himt- 
er*s  wife  but  a  slender  claim  on  this  particu- 
lar shade  of  character,  but  the  kind  of  labor 
implied,  is  very  different  from  the  notion  civ- 
ilized men  have  of  **  wood  chopping.*'  The 
emigrant  swings  a  heavy  axe  Ot  six  pounds' 
wei°^ht  incessantly,  day  in  and  day  otU, 
against  immense  trees  in  the  heaviest  forest, 
until  he  has  opened  the  land  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  prepared  an  amount  of  cyclopean 
labors  for  the  power  of  fire  and  the  ox.  The 
hunter  clears  no  forests,  the  limits  of  which, 
on  the  contrar),  he  carefully  cherishes  for  his 
deer  to  range  in.  He  seats  himself  down 
with  his  lodge  in  the  borders  of  natural  glades 
or  meadows,  to  plant  his  few  hills  of  maize. 
He  had  no  metallic  axe  capable  of  cutting 
down  a  tree,  before  1492,  and  he  has  never  > 
learned  to  wield  a  heavy  axe  up  to  1814.  ? 
His  wife  always  made  her  lodge  fires  by  ^ 
gathering  sticks,  and  she  does  so  still.  She 
takes  a  hatchet  of  one  or  two  pounds'  weight, 
and  after  collecting  dry  limbs  in  the  forest, 
she  breaks  them  into  lengths  of  about  eigh- 
teen inches,  and  ties  them  in  bundles  or  fag- 
gots, and  carries  them,  at  her  leisure,  to  her 
lodge.  Small  as  these  sticks  are  in  their 
length  and  diameter,  but  few  are  required  to 
boil  her  pot.  The  lodge  being  of  small  cir- 
cumference, but  little  heat  is  required  to 
warm  the  air;  and  by  suspending  the  pot  by 
a  stringy  from  above,  over  a  small  blaze,  the 
object  is  attained  \^ithout  that  extraordinary 
expenditure  of  wood,  which,  to  the  perfect 
amazement  of  the  Indian,  characterizes  the 
emigrant's  roaring  fire  of  logs.        <^ 

The  few  fields  which  the  Indians  have 
cleared  and  prepared  for  corn  fields,  in  north- 
ern latitudes,  are  generally  to  be  traced  to 
some  adventitious  opening,  and  have  been 
enlarged  very  slowly.  Hence  I  have  ob- 
serveot  that  when  they  have  come  to  be  ap- 
praised, to  fix  their  value  as  improvements 
upon  the  land,  under  treaty  provisions,  that 
the  amount  thereof  may  be  paid  the  owner, 
they  have  uniformly  set  a  hi^h  estimate  upon 
these  ancient  clearings,  and  sometimes  re- 
garded their  value,  one  would  think,  in  the 
mverse  proportion  of  their  limits,  ^s  if,  In- 
deed, there  were  some  merit  in  having  but 
half  an  acre  of  cleared  ground,  where,  it 
might  be  supposed,  the  owner  would  have 
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cultivated  ten  acres.  And  this  half  acre,  is 
to  he  regarded  as  the  industrial  sum  of  the 
agricultural  labours  of  all  ages  and  sexes, 
during,  perhaps,  ten  generaiions.  Could  the 
whole  of  this  physical  effort,  therefore,  be 
traced  to  female  hands,  which, is  doubtful, 
for  the  old  men  and  boys  will  often  do  some- 
thing, it  would  not  be  a  very  severe  imposi- 
tion. There  is  at  least,  a  good  deal,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  this  view  oi  the  domestic  condition 
of  the  women  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
jadffment,  with  which  che  proud  and  labor- 
natiDg  hunter  has  sometimes  been  visited. 
He  has,  in  our  view,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  relative  duties  of  Indian  life  to  sustain. 
In  the  lodge  he  is  a  mild,  considerate  man,  of 
the  non-interfering  and  non-scolding  species. 
He  may,  indeed,  be  looked  upon  rather  as 
the  guest  of  his  wife,  than  what  he  is  often 
represented  to  be,  her  tvrant ;  and  he  is  often 
only  known  as  the  iora  of  the  lodge,  by  the 
attention  and  respect  which  she  shows  to 
him.  He  is  a  man  of  few  words.  If  her 
temper  is  ruffled,  he  smiles.  If  he  is  dis- 
pleased, he  walks  away.  It  is  a  province  in 
which  his  actions  acknowledge  her  right  to 
rule;  and  it  is  one  in  which  his  pride  and 
manliness  have  exalted  him  above  the  folly 
of  altercation. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  ROMAN  EXILE. 

Continued  Jrom  Vol,  //.,  page  166. 

Mario  was  now  in  possession  of  the  pre- 
cious document,  and  at  liberty. 

A  few  days  after  these  events,  he  was  in- 
formed that  Piani  had  gone  out  secretly  one 
night,  and  entered  an  obscure  house  in  a  par- 
ticular street.  He  therefore  gave  directions 
to  some  of  the  brothers  of  his  society,  to  place 
themselves  on  the  watch  to  discover  his  ob- 
ject. This  might  never  have  been  known,  if 
our  Mario  bad  not  been  interested  in  keep- 
mg  a  close  eye  upon  all  the  priest's  move- 
ments, lest  he  should  be  defeated  in  his  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  properly  of  which  his 
family  had  been  robbed.  It  was  important  to 
his  designs,  that  he  should  have  a  friend  in 
that  bouse ;  and  he  soon  made  acquaintance 
with  a  young  girl  named  Peppetta,  who 
lived  there,  as  he  ascertained,  with  a  fViend  ; 
and  she  readily  answered  all  his  questions 
about  Piani. 

On  subjects  not  called  for  by  the  leading 
ends  of  this  narrative,  we  must  draw  the  veil 
of  silence.  The  criminality  and  shameful 
conduct  of  this  priest  making  it  impossible  to 
go  into  particulars,  without  committing  an 
unpardonable  offence  against  decency,  and  in- 
juring the  cause  of  morality.  This  is  one  of 
the  cases  rendered  so  freauent  by  the  wicked 
lives  of  the  Roman  priesthood. 

It  happened,  soon  after  the  period  just  al- 
luded to,  that  ten  of  our  friends  were  arrest- 
ed for  patriotic  opinions,  one  of  whom  was 
the  father  of  four  children.  His  wife,  in  a 
stale  of  extreme  distress  and  surrounded  by 
base,  profligate  and  hard-hearted  men,  par- 
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ticularly  Tassinari  and  Piani,  was  driven 
to  desperation.  If  she  had  been  will  ins  to 
degrade  herself,  she  understood  that  her  bus- 
band  would  be  set  at  lib^ty  :  but,  being  a 
respectable,  high-spirited  nd  virtuous  woman, 
she  spurned  her  infamous  persecutors. 

Mario,  indignant  at  such  treatment  of  the 
wife  of  a  friend,  had  recourse  to  Peppetta  for 
assistance.  "  You  can  to-morrow  do  a  great 
favor,"  said  he,  **  to  a^oor  family,  and  two 
other  friends  of  mine."  He  then  proposed  a 
plan  by  which  the  prisoners  might  be  released: 
but  Peppetta,  though  willing  to  do  all  in  her 
power  in  so  good  a  cause,  expressed  her  fears 
of  suffering  terrible  consequences  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  priest.  '<  Piani  will  certain- 
ly kill  me !"  said  she. 

'*Fear  nothing,"  answered  Mario,  "two 
of  my  friends  will  take  you  off  immediately, 
and  in  a  secret  manner,  to  Florence;  and 
there  you  shall  live  unknown,  in  comfort  and 
safety," 

*<  Well,  what  shall  I  do  to-morrow  ?"  asked 
she. 

•*  When  the  priest  (fomes  ffive  him  plenty 
of  wine,  and  let  him  get  asleep  if  possible, 
but  do  not  open  this  great  wardrobe." 

To  all  this  she  agreed :  for  she  had  long 
held  the  priest  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  bat 
knew  not  how  to  avoid  him,  or  to  prevent  him 
from  coming  to  the  house  as  her  confessor.—- 
Being  poor  and  almost  friendless,  and  too  ig- 
norant to  know  how  or  whither  to  escape,  she 
was  rejoiced  to  find  any  assistance,  and  to 
hear  of  a  safe  retreat  and  provision  for  her 
future  subsistence. 

The  evening  came,  and  Piani  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Peppetta  set  wine  before  him,  and 
he  was  at  length  overheard,  by  more  than 
one  listening  ear,  to  talk  indistinctly,  and  fi- 
nally to.  breathe  long  and  heavy  as  if  in  a 
deep  slumber.  The  door  of  the  wardrobe 
moved,  and  slowly  opened.  Several  men 
cautiously  inade  their  appearance,  and  gently 
removed  some  of  the  priest's  garments,  and 
laid  them  aside.  One  of  them  hurried  the 
poor  girl  out  of  the  room,  in  company  with 
one  of  the  others,  saying,  "lose  no  lime— 
a  horse  and  guide  are  waiting  for  you  in  the 
street — make  the  best  of  your  way  to  Flo- 
rence." 

As  soon  as  Peppetta  had  disappeared,  at 
the  call  of  Mario  another  man  promptly  ap- 
peared on  the  spot,  called  ••  II  Perugiano," 
(the  Peruvian,}  and,  on  his  presenting  him- 
self, he  nrst  addressed  him  and  the  other: 
«*  Friends,  behold  this  fellow,  *  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  the  good.'  This  is  the  roan  who  has 
ruined  my  family,  and  has  lately  arrested  our 
brethren.  Finally,  be  is  the  man  who,  in 
union  with  the  infernal  Tassinari,  wishes  to 
destroy  our  society.  You  are  present  to  wit* 
ness  the  vengeance  I  am  going  to  take  oo 
him." 

So  saying,  he  took  a  little  table,  placed 
some  paper  upon  it,  with  an  inkstand,  a  pair 
of  pistols,  and  two  swords.  He  then  made 
his  two  companions  take  their  seau,  one  oo 
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each  side  of  him,  id  the  order  of  a  tribunal  of 
investigation.  «*  Now,"  said  he,  "  one  of  you 
may  touch  Priest  Piani  with  the  point  of  one 
of  the  swords.  The  sleeper  began  to  awake ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  begun  to  open  his  eyes, 
when  he  looked  as  if  he  supposed  himself  in 
a  dream,  and  was  about  to  lie  down  and  close 
them  again,  when  two  arms  seized  him,  and 
the  sound  of  a  human  voice  aroused  him,  and 
dispelled  his  doubts : 

•*  Paolo  Piani !  usurper  of  the  estate  of  my 
family,  treacherous  priest,  and  infamous  be- 
trayer of  the  confessional,  stand  and  make 
answer  to  your  judges  !" 

"What's  all  this?"  exclaimed  he:  "Where 
is  Peppetia  ?— What !  Mario  ^—Judges  !  I 
am  ruined  !'* 

"  You  are  not  ruined,  miserable  '^yretch  !" 
replied  Mario ;  "  but  you  have  ruined  your 
victim.  But  it  is  true,  that  you  are  talking  to 
the  orphan  Mario;  and  it  is  true,  that  you  are 
now  before  your  judges  ;  answer.  First* 
Where  is  that  paper  in  which  you  have  writ- 
ten down  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  my 
mother,  which  you  intend  to  jret  into  your 
possession  ?  Produce  it.  Second.  You  must 
release  our  brethren  from  prison  in  a  few 
hours.  Tkird.  You  must  settle  two  thou- 
sand dollars  on  Peppetla.  Fourlh.  You  must 
pay  back  tlie  usufruct  of  which  you  have  de- 
prived me.  Fifth.  If  you  do  not  perform  all 
these  first  demands,  all  your  garments  shall 
be  burnt—you  will  be  made  the  laughing- 
stock of  the'  whole  city  ;  and,  as  a  Jesuit,  you 
will  inevitably  he  dishonored,  even  by  the 
whole  Society  of  Loyola.  And  it  is  useless 
to  say  that  you  did  all  this  because  you  were 
ordered.  Write  a  letter  to  the  governor  now, 
that  he  must  release  all  the  prisoners ;  that 
you,  Don  Piani,  have  ascertained  their  accu- 
sations to  be  false ;  make  me  the  due  restitu- 
tion, and  you  shall  have  your  old  clothes 
again,  and  be  set  free. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  terri- 
fied priest  did  all  that  was  required.  He 
wrote  letters  to  the  governor,  request  in  ©"him 
to  set  the  prisoners  free,  as  he,  Don  Piani, 
had  ascertained  the  falsehood  ot  the  charges 
against  them  ;  made  the  retribution  to  Mario 
which  justice  demanded  ;  despatched  one  of 
the  number  to  his  steward,  to  have  him  send 
one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  as  he 
represented  himself  as  unable  to  go  for 
them,  &c.  &c. 

When  all  these  conditions  had  been  com- 
plied with,  they  began  to  restore  to  him  his 
clumsy  shoes,  and  then  the  other  sordid  arti- 
cles of  clothing  of  the  base,  black- frock cd, 
and  black-hearted  priest ;  and,  when  he  had 
dressed  himself,  he  set  off  with  downcast 
eyes  and  a  pitiful  look,  so  mean  and  dastardly 
that  it  was  miserable  to  look  at  him.  So  he 
went  out,  followed  by  his  unrelenting  judges, 
with  shouts  of  laughter,  long  ill-suppressed, 
and  with  jests  and  raillery,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  persons  they  met  in  the  streets, 
who  shared  in  their  mirth,  and  attended  him 
all  the  way  to  the  Jesuit  Seminary. 


i 


Stammering. — If  any  one  addicted  to  stam- 
mering will  inhale  the  air  copiously,  or  draw 
in  his  breath  strongly,  he  will  find  no  difli- 
culty  in  speaking  easily  and  without  stam- 
mering. Words  cannot  come  from  the  mouth 
without  the  lungs  have  their  power,  and  that 
they  cannot  have  without  a  sufficiency  of  air. 

"'Tisa  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water  ;  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drained  by  fevered  lips, 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  tnme 
More  exquisite  than  when  nectarean  juice 
Renews  the  lif«  of  joy  in  happiest  hours. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phrase 
Of  common  comfort,  which  by  daily  use 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense ;  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmoumed,  'twill 

fall 
Like  choicest  music ;  611  the  glazing  eye 
With  gentle  tears  ;  relax  the  knotted  hand 
To  know  the  bonds  of  fellowship  again. 
And  shed  on  the  departing  soul  a  sense. 
More  precious  than  the  benison  of  friends 
About  the  honored  death- bed  of  the  rich. 
To  him  who  else  were  lonely,  that  another 
Of  the  great  family  is  near  and  feels."— [lOH.J 


LIFE'S  LESSON  SHOULD  BE. 

Fon^et  not — regret  not : 

The  joys  that  have  fled. 
Though  sweeter  and  fleeter 

Than  fresh  odors  shed 
From  the  jesssaminecup. 

Or  the  bright  chalice,  hid 
From  the  gaze  of  the  sun 

Neath  the  violet's  lid. 

Forget  not — ^regret  not : 

Hope  ever  should  bum 
The  license  of  love 

In  her  fraternal  urn ; 
Shedding  glory  and  light 

O'er  the'  gems  of  the  past 
By  time  on  the  altar 

Of  memory  cast. 

Forget  not,  regret  not. 

Why  should  we  regret. 
While  one  star  remains. 

That  another  has  set? 
And  tho'  all  may  have  faded 

Others  brighter  far, 
Through  the  gloom  may  arise 

Than  one  once  worshipp'd  star. 

Forget  not — regret  not : 

Life's  lesson  should  be 
Like  the  stars  that  are  hung 

O'er  the  limitless  sea, 
A  guide  to  our  path, 

Bright  links  of  the  chain, 
To  lead  us  and  bind  us 

To  virtue  again. — Carrol  Waiehmtm. 


Alabama  was  settled  in  1773,  by  French ; 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  1620;  capital, 
Tucaloosa. 
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NAAMAN    THE    SYRIAN, 
Bathiitg  in  Jordan. 


One  of  the  most  alfectmg  as  well  as  ia> 
(iructive  o(  the  episoiles,  nhich  Turm  so  large 
a  pari  of  ihe  biogTB|iliy  of  ihe  Propliet  Elisha, 
ia  well  repteienipj  in  our  print.  The  niagiii- 
flceni  prince  lins  ai  length  yielded  n  rducianc 
compliance  with  the  simple  dirL'ciions  of  the 
prophet,  and  condesceniled  to  show  whni  he 
thought  ao   unnecessaTy  honoi   lu  a   foreign 

J    river.     He  stands  in  the  Jordan;  and  the  nrt- 
^   »t  hat  not  rorgoiien  the  liille  '■Hebrew  maid," 

<   a  captive  lakea  from  her  parents,  and  to  our 

I  ejres  the  most  iniercaiing  personage  oC  the 
tnin.  She  is  watching  from  a  distance,  anK- 
ious  fur  the  cure  of  her  master,  tiill  more  fur 
the  honor  of  her  God,  Su me  of  our  readers 
will  hardly  need   lo  be   invited  to  turn  to  the 

'  S  EiDgs,  ch,  b,  or  to  read  it  to  ilieir  children, 
with  )oqairi««  about  the  personages  depleted, 
■ad  a  request  thai  the  ioteresiiDg  story  be 
1:0m  rail  ted  10  memory. 

rhii  is  one  of  the  scenes  deseribttd  in  the 
Scripture*,  which,  but  lor  a  curtain  defect, 
would  be  tanked  among  the  most  interesting 
and  admirable  productions  of  literary  skill.— 
What  defect  is  that  ?  Where  does  il  lie  !— 
It  it  in  the  cliaracler  of  the  personages,  the 
design  of  the  narrator,  or  his  want  of  ability  J 
Is  the  language  in  which  it  was  written  pe- 
culiarly feeble  or  barbarous,  or  the  style  of 
composition  aniGcisI,  ill-adapted  or  bombes- 
c  ?  Or  is  the  story  fictitious,  or  its  authen- 
ticity doubled  T  Some  of  these  qualities 
would  hardly  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  many 


readers:  particularly  the   last,  in  this  day  of 
Bet  ion -reading.    Alas,  ihe  Iruih,  we  fear,  is 

one  of  the  most  powerful  objection 

The  Biory  is  not  only  Hue,  but  it  possesses 
b  peculiar  recommendation  in  every  other 
particular  above  alluded  10. 

Scripture  narratives  make  deep  imptesslona 
upon  us  In  childhood:  why  do  many  of  ns 
read  them  with  bo  little  interest  in  later  life  ? 
We  should  like  to  put  this  question  kindly, 
but  directly  and  pointedly,  10  every  person  of 
reading  and  litetaty  taste.  Some  there  have 
been,  men  most  eminent  judges,  who  have 
pronounced  the  hi<;hest  eulogiums  on  the 
literary  eicellencies  ol  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  whose  hablis  of  reading  and  studying 
them  through  life  teatiGed  their  sincerity.— 
Why  have  you  eo  little  acquaintance  with  the 
history,  geography,  manners  and  customs  of 
Talesiine  and  tts  people?  Your  teachers,' 
your  course  of  education,  especially  if  you 
iiare  been  in  a  college,  taught  you  too  exclu- 
sively of  other  ihiiigs.  They  occupied  your 
time,  and  filled  your  mind  too  much  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  (jreeks  and  Romans ;  . 
and  the  charge  may  now  be  put,  with  solemn  ' 
force  to  many  of  u*.  that  we  ate  half  heathen-  ' 
ized  in  our  views  and  opinions,  by  an  educa- 
tion which  can  hardly  be  called  balf-Chrisiian.  ' 
Bitter  experience  has  led  to  this  declaration  ;  \ 
and,  among  tlie  warmest  wishes  of  our  heart  < 
is  this,  that  our  youth,  in  future,  may  be 
taught  the  principles  of  true  religiou,  as  sys- 
tematically and  pcrsevi'tingly  as  they  have  here 
tofure  been  instructed  in  those  of  heal  hen  ism. 
If  room  were  allowed  us,  we  should  be 
happy  to  add  to  these  remarks  extracts  from 
President  Dwight's  Ortiiion  on  "  The  Poetry 
of  Ihe  Scriptures,"  and  Wm,  C.  Woodbridge's 
Report  on  "  The  Bible  as  a  lext-book  "  for 
schools  and  colleges. 


~* 
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ST.    PAUL'S   CHURCH,    NEW-YORK. 


Thb  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  con- 
spicuous chuTch-buil dings  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  and  one  of  the  i>est  models  of 
plain  Grecian  style.     It  stands  on  the  west 
side  of   Broadway,   between    Fulton   and 
Vesey-streels,  on  a  large,  open  space,  de- 
voted to  the  cemetery,  which  occupies  the 
whole  square,  back  to  Church  street     To- 
wards the  north,  it  is  almost  overshadowed 
fay  the  immense  granite  piles  of  the  Astor 
House ;  the   American  Moseum  stands  op- 
'.    posite,  and  between  them  opens  the  view 
upon  the  Parle,  with  its  shady  walks  re- 
;    freshed  by  a  fine  fountain,  and  backed  by 
'    the   City  Hall.    (See  the  frontispiece  of 
number  12,  Vol.   I.)    Next  aRer  Trinity 
Church  and  St.  George's  Chapel,  this  was 
the  third  episcopal  church  in  the  city.    It 
is  built  of  dark  bluish  g:neis8  rock,  and  is 
151  feet  in  length,  including  the  portico  on 
I    Broadway  and   the    (ower  on  the   front, 
I    which,  contrary  to  common  practice,  is  the 
'    cikI  of  the  building  ferthest  from  the  street. 
'    The  breadth  is    73   feet,  the  tower  and 
'    steeple,  (the  latter  of  wood,)  203  feet    To- 
'    v/ardn  Broadway  is  a  large  pediment,  18 
'    feel  deep,  with  four  Ionic  columns,  and  a 
statue  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  leaning  on  a 
nword:    for  some   features   of  European 
taste  in  the  decoration  of  church  buildings 
still   prcTail,  to  a  degree,  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.    To  those  who  disapprove  of 
ibc  Gothic  taste  displayed  in  some  later 
bnildings,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 


that  some  permanent  edifices  were  con- 
stracted  in  a  more  simple  and  manly  style. 
This  building,  however,  contains  what  very 
few  others  have  yet  received  in  this  coun. 
try  :  at  statue.  It  is  a  marble  eltigy  of  the 
late  Bishop  Hobart 

In  the  eastern  wall,  in  full  view  from  the 
street,  is  a  marble  slab,  bearing  an  epitaph 
of  General  Montgomery,  who  fell  in  the 
aiiaok  on  Quebec  in  1775,  and  whose  re. 
mains  were  disinterred  in  1819,  and  de-  ! 
posited  here.  In  the  yard  are  numerous  ', 
monummia,  bearing  the  names  of  persons 
of  different  generations :  but  no  interments 
have  been  made  there  for  some  years,  aa 
they  are  no  longer  allowed  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city. 

This  building  was  erected  tn  1766, 
where  the  spot  was  surrounded  by  open 
fields,  and  regarded  as  quite  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  city.  Indeed,  for  some  time 
after  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  way  to  it 
was  still  spoken    of  as    a    walk    out  of 


Lake  Superior. — The  Ldke  Su peril 
country  begins  to  present  an  active  business 
appearance. — Men  are  flocking  thitherward, 
attracted  by  the  rich  minerals  which  abound 
in  that  region  and  the  opening,  to  general 
operations  to  which  it  will  lead.  Messrs.  L. 
W.  Tinker  &  Co.  have  established  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  an  extensive  warehouse, 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  forward- 
ing and  commission  business,  and  have 
made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable 
them  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  goods 
either  way. — Baffaio  Pilot. 


* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THB  MORMONS. 

A  writer  who  has  recently  visited  Nauvoo, 
gives  the  following  particulars,  relative  to 
these  deluded  lanatics,  in  the  lUiaois  Slate 
Register,  of  the  13th  inst* 

'  The  whole  number  of  Mormons  who  had 
left  amounted  to  4500,  on  the  third  of  March. 
Several  have  gone  east  to  ship,  viz.:  New 
York  to  California.  Manjr  have  dispersed  to 
parts  unknown,  and  quite  a  number  have  leA 
for  Wisconsin.  Most  of  the  latter  are  Sfcrange* 
ites,  and  will  form  a  community  at  Voree. 
The  number  in  camp  and  on  their  way  west* 
ward,  falls  but  little  short  of  two  thousand, 
and  was  daily  augmenting  by  the  addicioW' 
of  stragglers,  pushing  forward  to  join  the 
main  body,  which,  like  all  large  bodies,  will 
move  slow.  This  body  is  led  by  the  Twelve, 
and  nothing  but  the  necessary  means  has 
prevented  the  Mormons  from  accompanying 
their  leaders  en  masse.  The  universal  desire 
seems  to  be  to  get  away  to  a  land  of  peace  ; 
bat  some  are  loo  poor  to  procure  an  outfit  and 
others  are  unable,  as  yet,  to  sell  their  proper- 
ty, at  any  price.  Another  company  will 
leave  in  May,  to  be  followed  by  another  in 
June,  b^  which  time  the  Temple  will  be  well 
ni^h  finished.  The  completion  of  this  edifice 
is  considered  a  religious  duty,  and  the  Mor- 
mons will  die  in  their  tracks,  sooner  than  re- 
linquish it  before. 

The  idea  of  the '  Great  Wall*  is  abandoned, 
and  a  picket  fence  will  be  substituted.  Stran- 
gers have  free  access  |u  every  part  of  the 
Temple,  which  contains  nothing  but  lumber, 
tools  and  old  furniture.  When  in  it  near  a 
week  ago,  I  noticed  some  twenty  or  thirty 
men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wagons, 
and  about  one  hundred  at  work  on  the  build* 
ing  itself.  Several  stores  had  been  opened 
recently  by  new  comers,  and  a  majority  of 
the  merchants  in  Nauvoo  at  this  time  are 
other  than  Mormons.  A  social  circle  com- 
posed of  this  class  had  been  formed,  and  in  a 
few  months  Nauvoo  will  contain  a  mixed  so- 
ciety, and  in  this  respect  will  resemble  other 
large  river  towns*  The  Mansion  House  is 
still  kept  by  Mrs.  Smith,  but  she  leaves  it  in  a 
few  weeks,  to  give  place  to  a  landlord  from 
St.  Louis.  The  Great  Nauvoo  House  is  to 
be  completed  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  Masonic  Hall  and  various  other  public 
buildings  are  for  sale  dog-cheap.  The  Tem- 
ple will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  agents,  who 
will  rent  out  the  different  halls  for  public 
meeting  and  places  of  worship  for  any  other 
denominations.  The  trustees  of  the  Mormon 
property  offer  to  furnish  any  religious  sect 
with  buildings  in  which  to  worship,  free  of 
charge,  and  the  Catholic  and  Methodist  are 
about  to  organizing  congregations. 

I  visited  the  mormons'  camp  last  within 
eight  miles  west  of  Montrose ;  and  were  ii 
not  for  the  suffering  of  women  and  chi'''ren 
the  si^ht  would  have  been  an  exhilirating 
one.    They  number  about  four  hundred  wag« 


( 


ins,  with  a  train  of  five  pieces  of  artillery, a  \ 
printing:  press,  band  of  music  and  the  star-  ( 
spangled  banner,  which  they  intend  planting  | 
in  California.  They  have  with  them  most  \ 
of  the  munitions  of  war  that  were  stored  in 
Nauvoo,  together  with  a  kind  of  pootooa 
train,  and  will  open  the  way  for  those  who 
are  to  come  after  them. 

They  will  stop  this  side  of  the  Rocky  ^ 
Mountains  and  put  in  a  crop,  wait  to  harvest  \ 
part  of  it,  and  then  move  to  their  ultimate  i 
destination  before  winter  sets  in.  It  is  ex- 
pected they  will  number  some  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  strong  in  two  or  three  years  on  the  , 
plains  of  California,  and  save  Uncle  Sam  the  ( 
trouble  of  negotiating  for  the  province.  Great  j 
numbers  are  preparing  to  leave  England  aad  ) 
the  Eastern  States  for  the  bay  of  Sl  Fran-  > 
Cisco.  Those  who  have  left  Hancock  couoiy  . 
are  as  true  hearted  and  patriotic  a  band  of  ) 
Americans  as  I  ever  met,  and  they  scorn  the  } 
idea  of  carrying  anv  other  flag  than  the  "stars  ( 
and  stripes."  «*  They  may  expel  us  from  the  J 
land,'  cried  one  of  the  rank  and  file,  "but  { 
they  cannot  drive  from  our  hearts  the  love  of  ( 
country."  J 

( 

THE  PASSION  FLOWER.  ^ 

This  flower  is  peculiar  to  America,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  forests  of  the 
southern  continent;  where  Nutiall  says  of 
this  genus  of  scandent  or  climbing  plants, 
that  their  immensely  long  and  often  woody  ) 
branches  attain  the  summits  of  (he  loRiest  ■. 
trees,  or  trail  upon  the  ground, adorned  with  ) 
perennially  green  or  filing  leaves,  some-  ( 
times  palmate,  or  lobed  like  fingers;  in  ^ 
others,  entire,  and  like  those  of  Laurel,  n 
They  sustain  themselves  by  means  of  undi-  ^ 
vided  tendrils;  and  send  out  a  longsucces*  ( 
sion  of  the  most  curious  and  splendid  flow-  \ 
ers,  of  which  no  other  part  of  the  world  of-  ( 
fers  any  counterpart.  Some  of  the  flowers 
are  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  succeeded  by 
pleasant-tasted,  acidulous  fruits,  resembling 
berries  or  small  cucumbers.  Three  species 
arc  indigenous  in  the  United  States,  usually 
growing  in  light  and  dry  soils,  from  the  ^ 
lower  part  of  the  States  of  Delaware  and  ( 
Maryland,  to  the  south  and  west  indefinitely.  ^ 

The  arrangement  of  the  stamens  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  the  triple  crown  occa- 
sioned the  name  given  it  by  the  Catholics, 
who  first  discovered  it,  as  they  at  once  con- 
sidered  it  emblematic  of  the  passion  orsuf-  ( 
fering  of  the  Savior.  It  belongs  to  the  } 
class  Gynandria  (union  of  husband  and  ^ 
wife)  and  order  Pentandria  (five  husbands.) 
The  generic  character  is — a  five»paited  co- 
lored calyx ;  five  petals  inserted  upon  the 
calyx ;  the  nectary  or  lepantheum  (petal- 
like), a  triple  crown  of  filaments ;  the  ftnii 
a  pedicellated  pepo,  or  berry.    The  useful^ 
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species  are,  let,  the  P.  Laurifolia,  the 
bay-leaved  Passion  Flower,  a  native  of  Su- 
rinam. The  fruit  grows  to  the  size  of  a 
small  lemon.  It  has  a  delicious  smell  and 
flavor,  and  la  excellent  for  quenching  thirst, 
abating  heat  of  the  stomach,  increasing  the 
appetite,  recruiting  the  spirits,  and  allaying 
the  heat  in  fevers. 

2d.  The  Passiflora  Maliformis.  The 
apple-shaped  Granadilla.  it  is  the  Sweet 
Calabash  of  the  West  Indies.  The  flowers 
are  large,  and  colors  red,  white  and  blue,  in 
rings,  as  is  usual  in  this  genus.  The  fruit 
is  of  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  yellow  when 
ripe,  with  a  rind  enclosing  a  sweet  puip, 
with  many  seeds  of  a  hrownish  color.  It 
is  served  up  at  the  tahle  in  desserts,  where 
it  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. — Selected, 

Our  Claims. — To  make  sure  of  it  our 
troops  in  Texas  have  heen  ordered  to  ad- 
vance to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  plant  them- 
selves opposite  Matamoras,  in  a  country 
which  never  helonged  to  the  old  province  of 
Texas,  hut  which  is  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tamaulipas :  a  country  which  the 
Texans  have  even  invaded  but  once,  when 
they  sent  an  expedition  to  Mier,  a  little  dis- 
tance above  Matamoras,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  expedition  was  a  total  failure  and  de- 
feat. One  other  expedition  the  Texans  un- 
dertook to  Santa  Fe,  far  ujp  the  same  river. 

I  Every  man  of  the  expedition  was  captured 
and  sent  to  the  Mexican  mines :  yet  it  is 
by  virtue  of  these  two  defeats  that  the  Tex- 
ans have  coolly  transferred  to  us  parts  of 
Tamaulipas,  Coahuila  and  New  Mexico, 
and  oar  army  is  now  there,  maintaining  this 
beautiful  title  by  force  of  arms,  while  we 

;  profess  to  be  at  peace  with  Mexico. — Bos- 
ton Whig. 

Another  New  Comet* 

Mr.  Brorson  of  Kiel,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  detected  another  telescopic  comet  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  iota  L'^poris. 
He  then  saw  a  nebulous  light,  which  he  did 
not  remember  to  have  noticed.  On  the  20th 
he  saw  it  advanced  to  86  deg.  of  right  as- 
cension, and  14  deg.  south  declination. 

From  this  information  Mr.  Rumker  ob- 
served it  at  the  observatory  of  Hamburgh 
on  the  2l8t,  at  8  hours  59  min.  29  sec.  and 
6.10th,  (meantime  at  Hamburgh,)  in  right 
ascension  88  deg.  4  min.  and  16  sec.  and 
2-lOths ;  and  south  declination  14  deg.  8 
min,  34  sec.  and  O-lOths. 

The  mean  of  the  first  4  compared  with 
the  mean  of  the  last  4  observations,  seems 
to  mdicate  a  slight  motion  to  the  north. 


ROBESPIERRE. 

<<  He  was  then  in  his  thirty-fifth  year ;  his 
face  was  crushed  between  his  forehead  and 
his  chin  as  though  two  hands  had  tried 
forcibly  to  unite  them  over  the  nose.  The 
skin  was  of  a  papery  paleness,  dead,  and 
as  if  plastered,  moreover  deeply  indented 
with  the  hail  of  the  small  pox.  Neither 
blood  nor  bile  circulated.  His  little  eyes, 
dull  and  heavy,  never  looked  one  in  the 
&ce«  and  a  perpetual  winking  lessened  them 
yet  more,  whenever  tlicy  chanced  not  to  be 
nidden  by  his  green  spectacles.  His  pinch, 
ed  and  wrinkled  mouth  was  convulsively 
contracted  by  a  sort  of  laughing^  grimace, 
when  Mirabeau  likened  him  to  a  cat  that  had 
just  drank  vinegar.  His  air  was  spruccy 
pompous  and  full  of  pretensions.  His  fin- 
gers, shoulders  and  neck  were  incessantly 
twitched,  twisted  and  shaken,  by  little 
spasms  of  nervous  irritation.  He  was 
dressed  from  early  morning,  and  never  did 
I  catch  him  in  dishabille.'' — De  Vigny, 

BXPfiRIMEBITS  WITH  AIIiANTHUS 
SBBDS  iir  IlililHois* 

{Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Editor.) 
It  may  be  amusing  to  you,  and  of  some  ad- 
vantnge  to  the  readers  of  your  magazine,  to 
be  informed  of  an  experiment  made  by  a  lady 
m  Illinois,  with  some  of  the  Ailanthus  reed 
of  which  there  is  much  said  of  late.  The 
seed  you  direct  to  be  planted  or  sown  in  Au- 
tumn^  if  convenient.  Such  was  the  anxiety 
of  this  lady  to  know  whether  the  seed  would 
grow  well  in  the  Spring,  that  she  placed  in  a 
broken  tumbler  two  inches  of  '^Prairie  mud^^ 
with  five  seeds,  watering  well  about  once  a 
day,  keeping  them  day  and  night  under  and 
near  a  good  warm  cooking  stove.  After  eight 
or  ten  days,  such  was  the  anxiety  for  the  life 
of  the  little  thmgs,  that  the  adhesive  mass 
was  often  rolled  over  and  over,  but  nothing 
found,  till  at  the  expiration  of  six  long  days 
more,  one  and  another,  up  to  four,  made  evi- 
dent signs  of  life,  by  bursting  the  enclosure. 
Three  days  more  illustrated  the  well  known 
fact,  that  •*  plants  aeek  light,"  each  stem 
stretching  upward,  and  expanding  its  yet  sin- 
gle pair  of  yellow  leaflets.  Up  to  this  day, 
although  in  March  an  unusual 
'*  Hoary  frost  and  fleecy  snow  descended  ana 
clothed  the  ground.^' 
X^ye— this  precious  yegetable,  life— is  pro- 
longed to  cheer,  to  strengthen  even  the  faith 
which  trusts  that  "seed  time  and  harvest 
shall  not  fail,"  and  that,  too,  •*  man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone." 
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rollers  were  alwayi  heavieBl  across  tlje 
Doriliern  entrance  lo  ihe  aachorage,  where 
the  water  w«s  shallow. — Many  ressels,  trhit^h 
aiicliored  coo  far  lo  the  nonliward  and  wiihin 
llieir  influence,  were  seriuusly  djinnged,  and 
onci  ilic  Guernsey  Lily,  uiifartuoaiely  drjvea 
oa  tiiore,  tvlicn  loaded  and  ready  fur  sea. 
Duiin;;  (lie  lime  ilie  rollers  were  in  ilierc 
was  no  clinrne  perceplible  in  the  barometer, 
or  any  unusual  appearance  of  ilie  skv,  ■ 
lieavy,  thick,  niid  almost  impervious  uaze 
generally  hangiug  over  the  hotiiou— African 
Guano  Trade. 


PHOLAS  Candida. 

WHITI    STOHB   riEBOER. 

■  Specific  eharacltr.  Shell  oval,  ohiuse, 
taearly  closed  at  the  auterior  end,  ihin,  Tra- 
gile,  altnosi  transparent,  striated  transversely, 
and  crossed  by  ine  stria  in  a  radiated  form 
'  from  the  urabones,  a  lew  of  [he  radii  at  the 
larger  end  set  with  short  spines  ;  hinge 
smooth  and  reflected,  teeth  slender  and 
curved ;  one  valve  has  a  curved  lamina  above 
the  looih  :  there  is  a  sinsle  accessory  valve  ; 
the  color  is  yellowish  white ;  it  is  about  three 
qnariers  of  an  inch  long,  and  three  inches 
broad.  l 

These  Fholadea  inhabit  marine  rocks :  they 
are  lound  in  great  numbers  on  tlie  Devon- 
shire  coast ;  the  stone  in  which  they  ate  im- 
bedded is  a  cementation  of  the  linirst  sand 
and  timesione;  it  is  very  i>ofl  when  Urst  taken 
from  the  bed,  and  so  absorbent  as  to  afford 
sufficient  moisture  for  the  purposes  of  life, 
and  for  the  peculiar  action  of  the  mollusea. 
The  animal  secretes  a  mild  phosphorescent 
solution,  which  would  be  of  surHcieni  power 
to  decompose  (he  rock  by  the  slow  contact  of 
iu  gradually  increasing  bulk. 


Rolhri  at  Ic/iaho,  ^.— The  rollers,  , 
ohen  described  by  parlies  visiting  St.  Helena 
and  Ascension,  were  also  met  with  here. 
No  s^isfactory  reason  has  yet  been  adduced 
'  foi  their  production.  They  often  came,  in  at 
Icbsbo  in  a  calm.  One  fine  afiemoon,  when 
the  water  was  quite  smooth,  and  the  boats 
busily  loading  at  the  stnges,  a  heavy  tea 
came  rolling  in,  in  a  few  minutes  swsmptng 
six  boats,  and  very  much  bruising  and  injur- 
ing eeveial  of  their  ctrews.  They  were  gene- 
rally  felt  at  full  or  change  of  the  moon,  and 
formed  an  awfully  grano  spectacle,  one  huge 
mountain  of  water  rolling  in  aftir  anoili 
the  lop  broken  into  a  white  boiling  mass 
water,  (the  height  it  is  supposed,  I'tom  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  from  tweniy  to  ihiriy  feel,) 
sweeping  everything  before  it  until  ii  met  the 
beach,  when  it  expended  its  fury  with  a  noise 
like  thunder,  rolling  over  many  a  fathom  of 
sand  or  rock  not  at  other  times  covered.   The 


Egypt— Oa  the  application 
velfer,  Mr.  Layard,  who  has 


t  It  mav 


Researches  ir 
of  an  English  ii 

been  occupied  in  making  archieologicBl  t 
searches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moussul, 
the  Turkish  Government  have  decided  that 
no  farther  researches  will  be  permitted  in 
tliai  territory.    The  Pacha  has  resolved  to 

five  orders  on  his  own  account,  and  create  a 
luseum  of  Antiquities.  This  deiermination 
wilt  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  those 
who  are  iuierested  in  the  precious  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  ifaat  i 
be  fully  carried  out.  This  r 
will  be  BO  necessary  in  Egypt,  has  yet  beea 
only  be^un  at  Esnech,  where  the  Faclia  has 
esused  the  temples  to  be  cleared  out.  The 
Nile  in  changing  its  bed,  and  all  the  conqucr- 
eri  since  Gambyses,  have  made  dreadful  rav- 
ages in  that  country. — Several  monnmenia 
have  been  destroyed  under  the  present  od- 
minisLraiion,  i-iiher  to  Ibrm  the  material  for 
uetful  buildings,  or  (o  burn  into  lime.  They 
work  the  lemples  as  if  they  were  quarries — 
and  after  all  come  the  learned  hicroglyphislt, 
who,  alter  having  copied,  proceed  lo  cut  and 
break,  partly  Jo  take  away  the  relics  and 
partly  to  destroy  the  ladder  behind  Ihem.  A 
Germnn  scholar  has  been  recently  commit- 
ting most  savnge  mutilations  in  the  tombs  of 
Biban  and  Mutesk. 


Wh.(Les  neas  HottE.  Whales  have  been 
seen  near  the  Island  several  times  lately,  and 
on  Monday  morning  nearly  a  dozen  of  ihem 
were  plainly  in  sight,  frolicking  and  spouting 
to  the  Westward  of  Tuckernuck.  Prepara- 
tions were  immediately  commenced  for  an 
eipediiion  in  pursuit  ul  them,  but  in  conse- 

3uence  of  various  delays  the  vessel,  selected 
id  not  get  undtr  way  uniij  late  in  the  after-  . 
noon.  Yesterdny  the  wind  was  so  high  that  < 
nothing  probably  was  done  in  the  way  of  ' 
harpooning,  when  our  paper  went  to  press,  | 
there  had  been  no  intelligence  from  Ihe  seal  i 
of  war.  Those  seen  off  Tuckemnck  were  \ 
not  hump-backs,  but  regular  right  whales. —  i 
Nanlnckel  Itiquirer. 


Louisiana — This  Stalewassettled  in  1699,    '. 
by  emigrants  from  France;  purchased  of 
France  in  1803 ;  admiucd  into  the  Union 
in  1812. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  TWENTY-SBV- 
ENTH  REPORT  OF  THE  N.  Y.  IN- 
STRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pupils  actually 
under  instruction,  besides  seventeen  former 
pupils  employed  in  various  situations  in  the 
family.  Of  the  former,  thirty-four  have  since 
left.  During  the  year  just  closed,  sixty  new 
pupils  have  been  received,  and  six  former  pu- 
pils re-admitted.  The  present  number  of  pu- 
pils is  two  hundred,  being,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Institution  of  London,  a 
much  larger  number  of  deaf  mutes  than  has 
ever  been  collected  together  in  one  school. 
Of  these  there  are  supi>orted  by  the  State  of 
New- York,  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  three ;  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  New- York,  thirteen.;  by  their  friends, 
fourteen ;  and  by  the  Institution,  ten. 

This  large  increase  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
act  of  the  Legislature,  making  provision  for 
four  additional  State  pupils  from  each  Senate 
District ;  thus  increasing  the  number  of  State 
beneficiaries  from  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
cighi  to  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

The  volume  of  '*  Elementary  Lessons  for  * 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  prepared  by  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Institution,  has  already  been  adopt- 
ed as  a  text  book  for  the  elementary  classes, 
in  eight  of  the  ten  American  Institutions  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  in  some  in  the  Brit* 
isfa  Isles.  It  has  even  found  its  way  to  China, 
where  it  is  used  in  the  missionary  schools, 
for  teaching  the  vocabulary  and  structure  of 
our  language  to  the  youth  of  the  celestial  em- 
pire. The  Board  have  the  satisfaction  to  an- 
nounce the  publication  of  a  Second  Fart  of 
this  important  work.  A  Third  Part  and  a 
volume  of  Scriptnre  Lessons  may  be  expected 
in  the  course  of  this,  or  the  next  year,  which, 
it  is  supposed,  will  complete  the  course,  by 
bringing  the  pupil  to  that  point  at  which  he 
can  profitably  use  works  prepared  ior  those 
who  hear.  The  Board  regard  the  publication 
of  this  Coarse  of  Instruction  as  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Institution,  giving  the  pro- 
mise of  greater  uniformity,  certainty  and  so- 
lidity in  its  future  results. 

The  Board  have  for  some  years  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  form  a  class,  for  instruction 
in  articulation  of  a  few  pupils.  The  able  and 
valuable  Report  of  the  Rev.  George  E.  Day, 
on  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  cen- 
tral and  Western  Europe,*  bears  testimony  to 
the  satisfactory  results  often  attained  by 
teaching  articufation  to  two  classes  there  men- 
tioned. 

The  collection  of  books  on  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  Library  of  the 
Institution,  has  been  much  enlarged. 

The  moral  and  religious  instruction  imparted 
in  the  institution,  has  been  crowned  in  many 
cases  with  evident  proofs  of  the  divine  bless* 


*  See  Am.  Pen.  Mag.,  Vol.  L,  page  111. 


ing.  Avoiding  strictly  sectarian  topics,  ou^ 
aim  has  been  to  give  clear  yiews  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,, to  illustrate  the 
providence  of  God  b)r  the  narratives  of  Sa- 
cred History,  and  to  interest  the  feelings  in 
the  life  and  sufferings  of  Jesus.  A  religious 
lesson  is  explained  every  Saturday  in  each 
class,  to  be  committed  to  memory  on  the 
SablMiih.  In  the  younger  classes  these  les- 
sons are  prepared  expressly  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  for  those  more  advanced,  they  consist 
of  select  portions  of  Scripture. 

It  is  very  important  that  deaf-mute  chil- 
dren should  receive,  in  the  tender  years  of  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  a  share  of  that  family 
instruction  from  which  they  are  now  to  a 
melancholy  extent  excluded. 

Parents  eagerly  embrace  every  hope  held 
out  to  them  of  restoring  their  children  to 
hearing,  fallacious  as  such  hopes  almost  m- 
variably  prove  :  for  there  are  few  heavier 
afflictions,  to  a  family,  than  a  child  growing 
up  incapable  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  insen- 
sible to  reproof,  unconscious  even  of  moral 
right  and  wrong. 

There  are  three  or  four  hundred  families  in 
the  State,  containing  deaf-mute  children  un- 
der the  age  of  tweWe,  and  the  same  calamity 
is  probably  destined  to  cast  a  gloom  over 
many  families  now  free  from  it. 

With  those  children  who  are  either  bora 
deaf,  or  lost  their  hearing  before  learning  to 
speak  intelligibly,  the  instrument  in  thii^  work 
must,  of  course  Be  the  naturaf  language  of 
gestures.  Apply  any  signs,  no  matter  what, 
so  the  parties  can  easily  make  and  remember 
them,  to  the  persons  and  objects  around  hiin. 
Contrive  hourl}^  little  errands  which  he  can 
execute,  beginning  with  the  simple  bringing 
of  objects,  or  calling  of  persons  in  the  room, 
and  tnence  extending  them  into  other  rooms, 
to  the  barn,  garden  or  orchard,  where  he  may 
be  sent,  to  call  his  father  to  dinner,  to  feed 
chichens,  gather  fruit,  or  drive  animals  from 
mischief.  As  the  skill  of  each  party  in  sign- 
making  improves,  he  can  be  employed  to 
convey  messages  to  a  third  person,  and  if  he 
be  occasionally  sent  to  some  of  the  neighbors 
little  skilled  in  signs,  he  will  have  profitable 
opportunities  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in 
making  his  business  known.  The  child  will 
testify,  perhaps,  even  more  than  other  chil- 
dren, willingness  to  be  employed-,  and  pride 
in  his  ability  to  discharge  such  commissions. 

As  soon  as  the  deaf  child  meets  en6ourage- 
menr,  aid  and  success  in  his  instinctive  efforts 
to  make  his  wants  known,  and  to  communi- 
cate his  thoughts  and  little  discoveries,  he 
will  djBVote  all  his  faculties  to  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  his  vocabulary  of 
signs.  He  will  designate  his  acquaintance 
by  a  scar  on  the  face,  a  pecuUaaity  of  dress, 
or  some  characteristic  action.  Tools  he  will 
figure  bj  the  action  of  using  them,  and  the 
same  signs  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  a 
sign  for  man  or  woman,  will  denote  the 
workmen  who  may  use  those  tools. 

To  (f€  <ofUinued* 
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THE  BLIND  GIRL- 
By  a  Convict  in  the  Charleston  State  Prison. 

Together  through  the  flowery  fields, 

One  pleasant  summer's  day, 
With  cautious  steps,  two  children  trod 

The  smooth,  yet  tiresome  way. 

The  elder  was  a  lovely  boy, 

or  meek  and  heavenly  mind, 
The  little  girl  was  lovely  too, 

Bui  she,  alas !  was  blind. 

He'd  tell  her  how  the  sun  by  day. 

And  little  stars  by  night, 
Peeped  thro'  soft  clouds,  to  gild  the  earth 

With  beams  of  brilliant  light. 

And  then  he'd  cull  wild  flowers,  and  weave 

A  chaplet  for  her  hair^ 
tLnd  strive  to  make  her  understand 

How  beautiful  they  were. 

Soon  as  her  feeble  limbs  were  tired, 

He  led  her  from  the  glade, — 
And  strewed  with  moss,  an  easy  seat 

Beneath  the  green  tree's  shade. 

Then  side  by  side  they  sat  them  down. 

And  happy  seemed  to  be  ; 
/nd  listened  to  the  song-bird's  strain 

Of  joyous  melody. 

Tell  me,  dear  brother !  tell  me  if 

Yon  happy  bird  that  sinss, 
Is  beautilul ;— say,  is  he  plumed 

With  gold  or  azure  wings? 

4 

Yes,  dearest,  he  seems  beautiful, 

And^ plumed  with  hues  most  rare; 
And,  proudly  perch'd  upon  yon  bough, 
He's  swinging  in  the  air. 

But  as  he  spake,  her  bosom  heav'd ; 

He  mark'd  the  deep  drawn  sigh — 
And  saw  the  tear  dron  on  her  cheek, 

Fall  from  her  sightless  eye. 

The  truth  with  all  its  gathering  force. 
Had  crossed  her  troubled  mind, 

And  words  came  trenabling  from  her  lipSt 
*'S.hall  I  be  always  blind  ? 

**  I  know  that  I  can  feel  and  hear. 

As  you  and  mother  say. 
And  many  things  enjoy ,~but  shall 

I  ne'er  behold  the  day  ? 

**  Yott  tell  me  of  the  little  birds, 
And  green  leaves  on  the  tree. 

And  skies  serene  and  beautiful. 
But,  shall  I  never  see  ?" 

She  clasped  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
And  kiss'd  him  o*er  and  o'er. 

And  said  could  I  but  see  thy  face 
I  would  not  sorrow  more. 


He  tried  to  soothe  with  loving  words. 

And  bade  her  never  mind ; 
That  he  and  mother  loved  as  well. 

As  if  she  were  not  blind.    - 

He  told  her  of  a  brighter  world, 
'     Up  in  the  soft  blue  air ; 
And  mother  said  if  they  were  good. 
They'd  see  each  other  there, — 

Soon  after  this,  the  little  girl 
Grew  sick,  and  pale,  and  weak; 

Her  brother  still  kept  by  her  side. 
Still  kissed  her  tender  cheek. 

He'd  kneel  beside,  her  Httle  bed, 

And  earnest  pray  to  heaven. 
That  if  so  pore  a  soul  bad  sins. 

That  they  might  be  forgiven. 

She  whiaper'd  these  last  loving  words, 

'*  Oh,  do  not  weep  for  me : 
I'm  going  to  that  brighter  world 

I  soon,  I  soon  shall  see." 

C.  M. 


Antiquities. — ^The  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  has  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  scarce  works  relative  to  America ; 
and  several  quaintly  written  and  very  va- 
luable histories  of  particular  events,  have 
been  bronght  to  light  and  placed  within 
.  the  reach  of  all.  The  first  number  brought 
to  us  a  curious  narrative  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  New  York ;  and  the  fiAh  number, 
now  before  us  contains  the  <*  Journal  of 
Isaac  Senter,  Physician  and  Surgeon  to 
the  troops  detached  from  the  American  Ar- 
my encamped  at  Cambridge,  (Mass.,)  on  a 
secret  expedition  against  Quebec,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Benedict  Arnold,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1775."  ) 

This  has  been  printed  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  this 
city,  and  the  Society  has  made  a  very  valu- 
able addition  to  its  Library,  by  including  it 
in  its  Journal.  We  understand  that  among 
the  forthcoming  works,  will  be  a  history 
of  the  Battle  of  Brandy  wine,— K  S.  Ga- 
zette, 


Expensive  Medicine, ^--One  of  the  new  pro- 
ducts  of  chemical  operations,  called  Anco^ 
nitine,  made  from  the  Aconitum  Napellus,  or 
wolfsbane,  far  exceeds  in  value  any  other 
artificial  substance  ever  made.  Twelve 
grains  of  the  article  have  lately  been  re- 
ceived as  a  large  importation,  by  Mr.  Fatter- 
son,  apothecary  in  this  place,  for  which  he 
paid  fifteen  dollars  in  New  York.  At  that 
rate,  an  ounce  would  cost  six  hundred  dol- 
lars; a  pound  nine  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars ;  and  a  ton  would  be  worth  no  less  a 
sum  than  twenty-one  millions  five  hundred 
and  four  thousand  dollars. — Wash.  Union. 
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NEWS  PROM  ENGLAND  BY  THE 
GREAT  VSTESTERN. 

The  Taziff  is  suspended  io  mid  air. 

The  measure  still  lingers  iu  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  American  provision  trade  has  partaken 
of  the  facilities  which  the  Treasury  order  af- 
fords. 

Discussions  continue  as  to  how  the  Tariff 
will  fare  in  the  Lords.  The  opinions  of  some 
300  members  of  that  House  are  ascertained, 
it  is  said,  and  they  ai:e  nearly  balanced ;  but 
the  views  of  some  50  more  are  oscillaunar. 
Upon  these  the  fate  of  the  measure  a^u  of 
the  Government  depends. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  large  num- 
bers of  operatives  have  struck  for  an  advance 
of  wages. 

The  Polish  insurrection  is  entirely  crushed. 
The  leaders  had  been  imprisoned  in  all 
quarters.  Potocki,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
late  revolt,  has  been  condemned  to  death,  and 
executed  at  Siedlce. 

In  Persia  the  cholera  is  raging  with  devas- 
tating effect. 


An  Italian  Weekly  Newspaper  is  to  be  pub 
lished  in  Paris,  to  advocate  the  unity  of  Italy, 
her  rights,  especlaly  libert)  of  conscience. — 
We  have  the  prospectus,  which  is  admirably 


written. 


We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  names  of 
aubscribers.  The  price  is  $3  a  year.  Sul^ 
script  ions  received  for  shorter  periods. 


Mummy  Wheat. — We  learn  from  a  friend 
on  the  North  River,  that  the  kernels  of  mum- 
my wheat,  which  he  received  from  us,  are 
already  out  of  the  ground  and  very  promising. 
It  is  probable  that  it  will  prove  to  be  winter 
wheat,  that  is  a  biennial  plant,  dying  down  to 
the  ground  in  the  Anitumn,  and  bearing  seed 
the  next  year.  If  so,  our  friends  who  have 
planted  it  will  know  how  to  treat  it 


.New  InveutloiiB  In  France* 

A  great  number  of  models  were  exhibited 
in  Paris,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute,  the 
following  brief  notices  of  which  we  have 
made  out  from  a  long  letter  in  the  New  York 
Coarrier  des  Eiats  Unis. 

A  balloon  lo  be  steered  by  the  recoil  of  a 
cannon  fired  from  it ;  a  telegraph  for  use  on 
railroads ;  long  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  instead  of  mail  coaches,  &c.;  Rail- 
cars  moved  by  water  power;  M.  Melaurier's 
new  moving  power ;  M.  Gau tier's  dilated  air 
engine ;  Daguerreotype  applied  to  geological 
science ;  M.  Radiguel's  apparatus  for  the  dry 


navigation  of  ships  across  isthmusses,  &c. ; 
Results  of  M.  Faraday's  researches  into  the 
analogy  between  light,  electricity  and  mag- 
netism ;  The  Siderial  Light  of  M.  Gaudin,  a 
substitute  for  the  Drummond  light,  made  by 
subsisting  the  vapor  of  ether  or  alcohol  for 
hydrogoi. 

This  last  invention  promises  much.  The 
Minister  of  Marine  has  sent  ISd.  G.  to  Toulon, 
to  try  it  in  steam-ships.  A  reservoir  of  oxy- 
gen is  prepared,  from  which  a  small  stream 
is  supplied,  (by  the  pressure  of  mercury,) 
through  a  tube,  to  the  centre  of  a  flame  of 
ether  or  alcohol,  upon  a  globule  of  magnesia, 
supported  on  a  platina  needle.  The  intense 
light  is  dispersed  by  a  parabolic  reflector, 
whose  focus  is  at  the  globule.  Ten  litres  of 
oxygen  will  supply  ten  lights  for  an  hour — 
They  are  applicable  to  vessels  of  different 
kinds,  railcars,  &c.,  and  might  prevent  many 
accidents. 

M.  Serre  proposes  to  cure  stammering  by 
the  practice  of  **  equisyllation,"  or  a  careful 
distinct  and  equal  pronunciation  of  syllables. 
He  insists,  however,  that  nothing  can  be  done 
without  the  resolution  and  perseverance  of 
the  patient. 


WAY  TO  KEEP  TBVB  liENT. 

Is  this  a  fast — to  keep 

The  laj^der  lean, 

And  clean. 
From  fat  of  veals  and  eiheep  ? 

Is  it  to  quit  the  dish 

Of  flesh,  yet  still 

TofiU 
The  platter  high  with  fish  ? 

Is  it  to  fast  an  hour, 

Or  ragged  go. 

Or  show 
A  downcast  look  Und  sour  ? 

No :  *tis  a  fast  to  dole 
Thy  sheaf  of  wheat, 
Ana  meat 

Unto  the  hungry  soul. 

It  is  to  fast  from  strife. 

From  old  debate 

And  hate ; 
To  circumcise  thy  life  ; 

To  show  a  heart  ^ief-rent ; 

To  starve  thy  sio, 

Not  bin ; 
And  that's  to  keep  thy  Lent. 


*• 
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TRIFLES 

IIow  is  it,  o'er  the  strongest  mind 

That  trifles  bold  such  swsy  ? 
A  word — nay,  eVn  a  look  ankind, 

May  darken  all  life's  day. 
Oh.  in  this  world  of  daily  care, 

The  thousands  that  have  erred 
Can  any  hardship  better  bear 

Than  they  can  bear  a  word. 

The  man  who  with  heroic  heart 

Can  stcriv  misfortunes  meet. 
Unflinchingly  perform  his  part, 

And  struggle  'gainst  defeat. 
With  faith  unaltered — yet  can  lose 

His  temper  e'en  for  ausht 
Which  falls  not  as  his  will  would  choose. 

Or  proves  not  what  he  sought. 

And  woman  can  forgive  a  wrong 

Which  casts  her  on  the  world, 
Far  better  than  forgive  the  tongue 

That  may  some  sneer  have  hurled ; 
A  thousand  times  prefer  a  lot 

As  hard  as  want  deplores, 
Than  ieel  or  think  herseU  forgot 

By  one  her  heart  adores !  * 

Alas,  the  human  mould's  at  fault  * 

And  still  bv  turns  it  claims 
A  nobleness  that  can  exalt 

A  littleness  that  shames ! 
Of  strength  and  meanness  still  combined. 

Compound  of  mean  and  grand. 
And  triHes  thus  would  shake  the  mind 
.    That  would  a  tempest  stand. 

Give  me  that  soul-superior  power. 

That  conquest  over  fate, 
Which  swavs  the  weakness  of  the  hour, 

Rules  little  thing^as  great ; 
That  lulls  the  human  waves  of  strife 

With  words  and  feelings  kind. 
And  makes  the  trials  of  our  life 

The  triumphs  of  our  mind. 

Seiecied, 

Gardening. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  instinct  aroused  in  man  to 
go  forth  and  work  upon  the  soil — ^a  natural 
fondness  (o  observe  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  a  desire  to  assist  her. 

Cowper,  we  think  it  is^  has  finely  ex- 
pressed this  desire  in  the  following  lines, 
and  in  a  brief  space  suggested  various 
means  of  its  gratification : 

''The  most  unfurnished  with  the  means  of 

life, 
And  they  that  never  pass  their  brick-wall 

bounds 
To  range  the  fields  and  treat  their  lungs  with 

air, 


I 


Yet  feel  the  instinct:  overhead 
Suspend  their  craggy  boxes,  planted  thick, 
And  watered  duly.    There  the  pitcher  stands, 
A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  tea-pot  there, — 
And  witness  bow  close-pent  man  regrets 
The  country  ;  with  what  ardor  he  contrives 
A  peep  at  nature,  when  he^can  do  more." 

Boston  Paper. 

Prom  "  Old  Humphrey'*  RaedpU.^^ 

For  a  Fit  of  Extravagance  or  Folly, — Go 
to  the  workhouse,  or  speak  with  the  ragged 
and  wretched  inmates  of  a  jail,  and  you  will 
be  convinced, 

*'  Who  makes  his  bed  of  briars  and  thorns. 
Must  be  content  to  lie  forlorn." 

'*  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  your  money  for 
that  which  is  not  bread  ?  ana  your  labor  for 
that  which  satisfieth  not  ?"    Isa.  xlv.  20. 


RECEIPT, 


Lemon  Cream,  or  Floating  Island. — ^Beat 
the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  to  die  Juice  of  four 
lemons;  make  it  sweet,  and  set  it  over  a  lur- 
nace  or  chafing  dish  of  cbals ;  stir  it  till  it  be- 
comes thick  ;  then  pour  it  into  a  dish  ;  whip 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  high  froth,  and 
serve  it  on  the  cream. 


Some  of  our  subscribers  have  given  us  no 
notice  of  their  wish  to  receive  the  second  vo- 
lume, or  to  stop  their  subscriptions,  so  that  we 
are  in  doubt.  Not  wishing  to  burthen  any  with 
our  magazine  or  the  postage,  we  shall  cease 
sending  it  to  some  of  those  whose  terms  ex- 
pired with  the  first  volume,  but  shall  be  hap- 
py to  commence  again  if  it  be  their  wish.— 
We  can  always  supply  back  numbers,  as  the 
work  is  stereotyped. 
aBssaBSSssssasssBBssssssassqassBBas^BBBB 

THE  AMERICAN  FENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND    FABHLT    NEWSPAPER, 

With  numerous  Engravings. 

Edited  by  Theodore  Pwlght,  Jr. 

Is  published  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  Yoifc 
Express,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  3  cents  a  namber,  (IS 
pages  large  octavo,)  or,  to  subscribers  receiving  it  by 
mail,  and  paying  in  advance,  $1  a  year. 

S  sets  (or  $5. 

Back  numbers  can  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  aitthorixed  to  remit  money. 

Enclose  a  One  Dollar  BiP,  wiibout  payment  of  pot- 
tage, and  the  work  will  be  sent  for  the  year. 

'*  The  informaiion  contained  in  this  woik  is  worth 
more  than  silver."— -iV.  Y.  Observer. 

**  It  should  be  in  every  fiunily  in  the  countiy." — 
N.  Y.  BMtui  Recorder. 


The  New  York  Methodist  Advocate  speaks  of  it  in 
Btmtlar  terms.    Also  many  other  papere. 

Editors  oi  newspapers  publishing  this  ad- 
vertisement foi  3  months,  will  be  farnislied 
with  the  work  for  one  year. 
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No.  14. 

PARSONAGE    OF    EPWORTH,    ENGLAND, 

The  Native  Town  of  the  Wei/eyi. 


Whoever  c&n  regard  the  Wesleys,  or  the 

Wesleyans,  without  a  feeling  of  reapect  and 

love,  must  havo  lived  out  of  the  sphere  of 

their  good  principles  and  their  good  works. 

He  must  have  been  unacquainted  tvilh  Me- 

I    thodisis,  or  have  known  only  those  who 

eilher  obauured  the  great  doctrines  of  their 

fouDdera,  or  violated  ihem  in  practice.    If 

there  be  among  our  readers  who  can  looli 

with  indifierencB  on  the  simple  habitation  of 

.   the  Wesleya,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that 

I    they  cannot  have  set  side  by  side  with  men 

l   of  their  society  in  an  Union  Sabbath -school, 

I   or  engaged  with  them  in  any  of  the  other 

,   philanthropic  enterprizes  ol  our  day. 

The  only  good  and  proper  way,  perhaps, 
'.  in  cases  in  which  it  is  possible,  to  form  a 
,  decided  opinbn  of  ihe  merits  of  any  Gbris- 
I  tian  denomination,  is  not  to  stop  at  an  exam- 
I  inatioii  of  their  doctrines,  or  the  reading 
'   of  their  plana  or  principles,  but  to  meet 


them  in  the  open  field  of  Christian  labor ;  ? 
and,  after  trying  our  strength  with  theirs  > 
for  a  sufficient  time,  end  bringing  our  zeal^  S 
self-denial  and  perseverance  into  oompari-  S 
son  with  theirs,  sit  down  and  deliberate  by  s 
ourselves,  whether,  and  io  which  of  our  i 
former  views  wo  have  become  confirmed  by  i 
that  experience,  and  what  correction,  hint  ? 
or  new  views  we  may  derive  from  their  ex- 
ample. Happy  it  is  for  this  country,  that  ( 
many  of  its  best  inhabitants  have  been  for  ) 
years  engaged  in  such  coAperation.  The  ^ 
good  elTecls  we  may  discover  on  every  hand,  ^ 
even  if  we  arc  not  so  happy  as  to  feel  and 
enjoy  them  within  our  own  breasts,  or  lo 
exhibit  them  in  our  lives. 

Union,  Christian  union,  mutt  be  the  in. 

scriplion  on  the  banner  of  America ;  and  | 

well  may  we  pray  for  the  success  of  those  i 

who  are  endeavoring  already  to  raiM  that  < 

banner  for  the  world. — Set  Vol,  L  p.  17.  ! 
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SANDWICH  ISLAHDS. 

Molokai  is  a  little  island  near  the  centre 
of  the  Hawaiian  group.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  inhabitants  were  all  heathen  ;  and  some- 
times murdered  their  infant  children.  They 
lived  like  the  brutes.  Muoh  of  their  con- 
duct was  too  shameful  to  be  described.  It 
is  only  twelve  years  since  a  missionary, 
(Mr.  Hitchcock,)  setted  on  the  island.  Be* 
fore  that  time  they  had  only  heard  a  ser- 
mon occasionally  from  a  passing  missionary, 
or  on  their  visits  at  Maui,  a  neigboring 
island.  Now  there  are  over  six  hundred 
church  members,  many  of  whom  appear  to 
be  truly  pious.  They  have  built  a  strong 
and  neat  stone  meetins^house ;  one  hundred 
feet  by  forty-five,  with  a  gallery  that  will 
contain  two  hundred  persons.  The  floor  is 
the  earth  made  smooth  and  hard,  and  is 
covered  with  strong  clean  mats.  And  the 
house  is  nearly  filled  with  comfortable  set- 
tees, which  the  people  have  made  for  them* 
selves*     On  the  Sabbath  it  is  usually  filled. 

Some  months  ago,  there  was  an  examina- 
tion of  most  of  the  schools  on  the  island. — 
The  day  afler  the  examination,  according  to 
a  notice  previously  given,  the  children  as- 
sembled, and  many  of  their  parents  with 
them,  to  organize  a  juvenile  temperance  so- 
ciety. The  church  was  crowded.  We 
had  seven  short  addresses,  (five  of  thon  from 
natives,)  and  four  temperance  songs,  in 
which  many  of  the  children  united ;  and  I 
have  seldom  heard  sweeter  music  than  some 
of  these  children  made. 

The  parents  knew  how  to  make  strong 
drink  out  of  the  juice  of  sweet  potatoes, 
sugar-cane  and  various  kinds  of  roots.-— 
And  although  this  is  now  forbidden  by 
their  laws,  yet  as  many  of  them  were  once 
drunkards,  perhaps  some  of  them  make  it 
still  secretly,  and  offer  it  to  their  children. 
Moreover,  many  of  them  go  off  to  Lahaina, 
where  many  ships  come,  (sometimes  forty 
at  once,)  chiefly  American ;  and  some  of 
them  brin^  these  deadly  poisons  and  try  to 
sell  them  to  the  natives.  There  too  they 
find  many  beer  shops.  Since  the  meeting, 
there  has  been  another  held  in  a  different 
part  of  the  island ;  and  now  nearly  all  the 
children  and  youth  from  four  years  old  to 
eighteen, — about  one  thousand, — have  joined 
the  society. 

More  than  two  hundred  of  them  belong 
to  the  station  school,  near  our  residence, 
which  I  daily  superintend  In  the  morning 
after  reading  a  portion  of  the  New  TesUi- 
ment  and  prayer,  those  who  can  read,  recite 
a  verse  of  Scripture.     In  the  afternoon  the 


school  is  opened  by  singing  a  hymn,  and 
prayer ;  and  many  little  ones  who  cannot 
read,  join  in  singing.  And  their  voices  are 
so  sweet,  and  they  sin^  so  well,  that  I  am 
often  delighted  by  heanng  them,  and  remind- 
ed of  those  beautiful  words,  «*  The  desert 
shall  rejoice,"  '*  even  with  joy  and  singing." 
There  are  also  more  than  four  hundred  of 
this  army  who  belong  to  a  Sabbath  school 
which  I  superintend.  In  the  morning  they 
assemble  an  hour  before  public  worship ; 
and,  afler  prayer  and  singing,  they  recite 
the  verses  and  hymns  learned  through  the 
week,  and  hear  the  Scripture,  whicli  they 
have  recited,  explained  to  them ;  then,  after 
a  short  recess,  they  go  to  church,  where 
they  again  unite  in  singing  the  songs  of 
Zioii.— Letter  from  P.  J.  GtUick  in  the 
Dayspring. 

"  Most  of  those  who  attend  the  school," 
says  Mr.  Hitchcock,  «  have  during  the  past 
year,  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing,  for 
benevolent  pursoses,  one  stick  of  wood  each 
per  month.  And  I  can  assure  you  it  is  no 
uninteresting  sifi^ht  to  see  men,  women,  and 
sometimes  children,  bringing  their  humble 
offerings  on  their  shoulders  from  the  dis- 
tance of  one,  two  or  more  miles^  The 
men  go  into  the  mounuiins,  and  get  the 
sticks,  both  for  themselves  and  their  wives ; 
but  the  latter  bring  and  present  their  own. 
Though  the  people  are  superlatively  poor, 
yet  their  contributions  for  one  year  in  this 
way  will  amount,  to  not  &r  from  twenty 
dolli 


lars. 


The  Circttmp^ar.— This  is  the  name  of  a 
new  machine  tor  cutting  down  trees,  d&c.  It 
caa  be  fixed,  it  is  said,  m  a  minute  and  a  half! 
and  will  cut  through  a  tree  at  the  rate  of^ 
three  inches  per  minute,  without  causing  the 
waste  the  woodman  makes  with  his  axe» 
leavincr  a  groove  of  only  one  and  a  half  inches 
around  the  tree.  It  is  applicable  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  the  cutting  of  stone  or  iron» 
lor  cutting  iron  piping  any  size,  or  in  any  po- 
sition, likewise  for  turning  the  mouldings  of 
columns. 


A  boy  about  twelve  years  of  a^e,  met  with 
a  singular,  and  probablv  fatal  accident,  on  Bos- 
ton Common  on  Wednesday  last.  He  was 
playing  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  having 
•hot  an  arrow,  with  a  heavy  steel  barb,  per- 
pendicularly in  the  air,  it  descended  and  hit 
him  upon  the  head  with  such  force  that  it 
penetrated  his  cap  and  sunk  deeply  into  his 
scull.  The  arrow  was  drawn  out  by  the 
force  o(  a  lever,  and  the  little  fellow  is  so 
badly  injured  that  he  is  not  expected  to  re- 
cover.— Boston  paper* 
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SKETCHES  IN   OHIO. 

Ff9m  the  Oindnnaii  Daihf  Gazette. 

What  coald  be  more  strange,  than  that  in 
a  little  jaunt  into  the  interior  of  our  St^te,  I 
ahottld  nave  encountered  a  person  who,  twen- 
ty-nine years  affo*  threaded  the  same  tho- 
roughfare, then  Fitile  more  than  a  dim  wagon 
track,  on  horseback,  bound  for  Mississippi, 
where  he  has  lived  ever  since,  this  being  the 
first  time  he  has  re-traced  his  steps  to  Penn- 
sylvania— the  State  from  which,  the  same 
year  and  the  same  season  of  the  year,  I  my- 
self came  to  Ohio,  (hough  by  a  different  chan- 
nel. 

In  1816,  the  person  to  whom  I  allude, 
t>assed  directly  through  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  on  horseback,  from  Wheelhig 
—threading  intermediate  forests,  laboring 
through  extensive  morasses,  and  meeting 
only  here  and  there,  at  such  spots  as  Zanes- 
ville  and  ChUlicothe,  with  anything  beyond 
the  wilderness  and  its  natural  inhabitants',  the 
prairies  and  their  wild  roven — with  occa- 
sional farms  in  a  rude  state  of  cultivation, 
**  deadenings  *'  here  and  there  that  diversified 
the  landscape,  in  the  midst  or  on  their  edges 
smoke  curlmg  aloft  from  the  cabin  of  the 
settler,  or  the  wagon-camp  of  the-  emigrant. 
Only  twenty-nine  years  had  passed,  but  the 
heavy  forests  had  disappeared,  the  waf;on« 
track  had  been  changed  to  a  Macadamized 
road,  huts  and  hamlets  had  ffiven  place  to 
flourishing  towns,  the  little  villages  of  that 
day  were  the  enterprising  young  cities  of  this, 
and  what  was  then  the  naked  prairie  and  the 
dense  wilderness,  were  now  some  of  the  gar* 
den  spots  of  a  great  State.  The  feelings  of 
my  new  acquaintance  were  quite  overwhelm- 
ing, and  he  would  remain  for  half  an  hour  at 
a  time,  gazing  out  of  the  coach  upon  the 
highly  cultivated  region  through  which  we 
were  passing,  without  uttermg  a  word. 

Hillsborough  is  a  beautiful  place—beauti- 
fully located,  and  elegantly  built  up,  number- 
ing at  this  time  only  ftbout  1,000  inhabitants. 
It  is,  however,  the  seat  of  elegance  and 
refinement,  and  is  destined  to  be  that  of 
leamin|[.  It  has  a  fine  Female  Academy  in 
it,  pupils  being  sent  from   Cincinnati  and 

E laces  still  more  distant ;  and  a  handsome 
ir^e  brick  building  for  a  Male  Hieh  School, 
which  numbers  nearly  one  hundred  students. 

The  ride  from  Hillsborough  to  Chillicothe, 
is  in  great  part  over  the  bottom  lands  of  Paint 
creek,  fiimous  for  their  great  corn,  and  mem- 
orable for  their  Indian  Mpunds  and  other  ves- 
tiges of  a  long-lost  race. 

The  Old  Metropolis  impresses  me  most 
favorably.  It  has  a  population  of  about  6,000 
persons,  and  has  some  marks  of  taste  beyond 
any,  but  one  or  two  interior  towns,  in  the 
Sute.  The  buildinff  used  for  the  sittings  of 
the  Courts  is  the  old  State  House,  in  which 
oar  State  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  our 
earlier  laws  enacted.  It  is  a  very  substantial 
building,  as  was  the  race  by  whom  it  was  put 


up, — that  of  the  Pioneers,— and  if  let  alone 
will  much  outstand  the  last  survivor  of  them. 

Several  of  the  principal  towns  on  the  Mia- 
mi canal  are  rejoicing  in  their  '*liydraulie 
works." — Chillicothe  can  also  boast  of  hers. 
Not  far  from  these  is,  perhaps,  the  largest 
and  best  slaughter-house  in  the  United  States, 
not  even  excepting  those  of  Porkopolis ;  and 
**  a  murderous  blcrady  business  "  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  within  its  walls  the  coming  season, 
among  the  swinish  multitudes  of  the  Scioto 
Valley. 

Chillicothe  is  very  beautifully  situated, 
within  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  hardly  second 
to  those  of  the  Queen  City.  And  there  is  so 
fine  a  rural  taste  among  its  inhabitants,  that, 
standing  on  one  of  these  eminences,  the 
houses  of  the  town  can  barely  be  seen 
through  the  tops  of  the  numerous  trees  that 
rise  from  the  streets  and  the  yards.  Entire 
squares,  and  a  good  many  of  them,  are  paved 
with  admirable  sandstone  from  the  surround- 
ing hills,  quarried  in  large  blocks  and  squared. 
But  when  I  asked  for  her  library,  it  had  fail- 
ed, and  the  books  been  suffered  to  go  to  auc- 
tion ; — her  historical  society,  it  had  died  of 
syncope ; — her  literarjr  associations,  her  read- 
ing room,  her  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
they  were  not  to  be  found. 

The  extent  of  fine  farms,  however, — ^500, 
800,  and  1000  acres  in  a  single  one, — ^is  the 
greatest  check  to  the  growth  of  the  town  that 
oould  be  imposed  upon  it. 

I  find  this  re^on  rich,  even  beyond  expec- 
tation, in  remams  of  the  lost  race  <^  Abori- 
gines. Within  a  circle  extending  not  more 
than  six  miles  around  Chillicothe,  these  re- 
mains can  be  counted  by  hundreds.  Some 
of  the  "  fortifications  "  or  "  walled  towns  " 
are  of  great  extent,  containing  as  many  as  ten 
to  fifteen  large  mounds  within  a  single  enclo- 
sure. A  number  have  recently  been  surveyed 
and  plotted  by  two  or  three  public-spirited 
gentlemen  here,  whose  names  will  be  honor- 
ably mentioned  hereafter  In  connection  with 
the  Antiquities  of  the  West.  The  same  gen- 
tlemen have  also  opened  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  mounds,  and  been  rewarded 
for  their  labor  by  procuring  large  numbers  of 
antiquities,  several  of  them  rarer  than  any  I 
have  heretofore  seen.  The  most  singular  of 
them  are  made  of  a  very  hard  and  heavj 
stone,  such  as  is  not  found  anywhere  in  this 
region,  nor  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  so  far  as 
I  am  informed,  and  wrought  into  mathemati- 
cal forms  ot  exquisite  finish,  with  an  art  now 
lost.  Some  of  these  have  been  fi>und  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  mounds,  on  the  line  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  adjacent  plain,  encased  in  copper, 
mingled  in  with  skeletons,  some  of  wnich 
bear  upon  their  sculls  the  marks  of  sanguin- 
ary confiicu 

I  have  little  doubt,  from  the  recent  discove- 
ries, that  this  immediate  recion  i^  richer  in 
Indian  Antiquities  than  any  that  h«i  yet  been 
explored.  Some  of  the  remains  to  which  I 
have  referred,  are  beautifully  carved,  and 
others  have  doubtless  been  used  as  imple 
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ments  of  manufacture*  The  indicatioDB  are 
strong,  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  this 
central  part  of  the  Scioto  Valley. 

*<  Are  but  a  handful  tu  the  tribes  that  sleep 
Beneath  its  surface." 

PROBUS. 


*• 


Trb  AftTjM  Trtbb»  No.  20.  Symplocarpus 
fOBtidus^-Skunk  Cabbage.  Place.  America. 
QiMliiv,  Foetid.  Power.  Nenrine,  acrid* 
Use.    i)rowsy>  spasms,  rheumatism. 

Botanical  ANALTsis.->iVa/tt  ro/  Order. -^ 
Araceas.  Aroideae.  — *  J.  Piperitse.  —  L. — 
Ciass  IV.    Tetrandria.    Drier— Monogynia« 

Natural  History  of  the  Skurik  Cabbage. 

Sthplocabpxjs  F(STn>us  is  a  common  plant, 
growing  in  swamps,  meadows  and  ditches, 
renowned  for  its  odor,  which  is  scarcely  less 
offensive  than  that  of  the  animal  whose  name 
it  bears.-  It  is  remarkably  volatile,  and  cannot 
be  retained  by  any  menstruum.  The  plant  is 
ezclusiyely  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
delights  in  shaje.  It  seldom  appears  sporad- 
ically, and  where  found  at  all,  it  is  generallv 
in  abundance.  An  extremely  humid  and  rich 
soil  appears  necessary  to  its  luxuriant  growth. 

The  plant  is  subaquatic,  flowering  and 
leafing  from  the  ropt,  which  consists  of  a 
vast  number  of  verticillate  cylindrical  thick 
fibres,  many  of  which  are  near  a  fourth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Tbev  diverge  from 
their  point  of  cincture,  and  penetrate  the 
earth  or  mire  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and 
sometimes  more.  The  fibres  are  whitisb»  co- 
lored, with  brownish-red  rings. 

The  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  or  at 
least  when  these  make  their  appearance  they 
are  closely  convoluted.  The  leaves  are  pre- 
ceded bv  colored  sheathing  stipules,  anc!  about 
the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  are 
fully  developed,  when  they  are  very  large. 
They  are  commonly  twelve,  fifteen  and  eigh- 
teen inches  long,  and  liine  or  ten  broad ;  they 
are  sometimes  seen  in  iaVorable  situations, 
more  than  two  feet  long,  and  twelve  inches 
broad.  They  are  oblong,  ovate,  heart*shaped, 
at  the  base  smooth,  stronely  veined,  and 
have  a  large  succulent  middle  rib  projecting 
below. 

The  flowers  are  concealed  in  a  singular, 
spongy,  ovoid  spade,  acuminated  and  depress- 
ed, oMiquely  at  the  apex,  and  auriculated  at 
the  base.  These  spathes  have  the  appear- 
ance, and  are  not  unaptly  compared  to  some 
kinds  of  shells.  Upon  opening  them  the 
flowers  are  found  situated  upon  a  globose  pe* 
dunculated  spadix.  They  are  destitute  of 
petals,  have  a  four-parted  calyx  divided  at  the 
oase.  Segments  hooded,  flattened  and  notch- 
ed at  the  apex.  There  are  four  stamens  situ* 
ated  opposite  to  the  divisions  of  the  calyx, 
having  flat,  awi-shaped  filaments,  with  short 
oblong  anthers.  The  style  is  thick,  and  four- 
sided,  stigma  shorter  than  the  stamens.    The 


seeds  are  numerous,  large,  naked,  irregularly 
roundish*  and  speckled  with  purple  and  yel- 
low ;  they  are  immersed  in  a  large  spongy 
receptacle  near  to  the  surface. 

Chemical  and  Medical  Properties. 

Everj  part  of  this  curious  plant,  even  the 
seeds,  is  strongly  imbued  with  the  peculiar 
alliaceous  odor,  which  has  ffiven  rise  to  the 
vulgar  name  expressive  of  the  obnbxiousnesa 
of  the  plant.  The  odor  emanating  flrom  the 
broken  spathe  and  the  bruised  seeds  re- 
sembles the  smell  of  asafmtida.  The  leaves 
have,  perhaps,  a  more  disagreeable  smell 
than  any  other  part  of  the  plant.  Their 
odor  has  been  compared  to  that  thrown  off 
by  tlie  skunk,  or  pole-cat,  and  like  that,  it 
may  be  perceived  at  a  considerable  distanee. 

The  smell  from  the  vj^ihe  and  flowers  is 
pungent  and  very  subtle.  The  punsency  is 
probably  concentrated  and  increased  by  being 
shut  up  and  confined  in  a  dose  room ;  but  in 
the  open  air  has  certainly  no  pernicious  effect, 
and  the  ridiculous  tales  of  its  deadly  influence 
have  no  foundation. 

Various  experiments  seem  to  show  that 
this  plant  contains  a  volatile  acid  principle, 
readily  dissipated  by  heat,  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, and  a  gummy  or  mucous  principle.— 
The  seeds  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fixed  oil.  The  root  as  well  as  every  part  of 
the  plant  possesses  very  powerful  antispas- 
modic powers,  similar  to  those  of  asafiatida, 
and  other  foetid  gums.  It  has  been  highly 
recommended  as  a  palliative  in  spasnu)dic 
asthma,  and  it  is  reputed  to  have  effected 
very  considerable  relief,  when  other  means 
had  failed.  Thirty  or  forty  grains  of  the 
dried  pulverized  roots  are  recommended  to  be 
given  during  the  paroxysm,  and  repeated  as 
often  as  circumstances  may  require.  After 
the  fit  has  gone  off  it  is  necessary  to  perse- 
vere in  the  use  of  the  medicine  ;.its  continu- 
ance ii  recommended  till  the  patient  is  entire- 
ly cured.  The  practice  is  said  to  be  imitated 
from  that  of  some  of  the  Indians  (who  call 
this  plant  shoka)  in  their  treatment  of  this 
complaint. 

Two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  powdered  root  of 
this  plant,  given  in  spirits  and  water,  have 

Erocured  immediate  relief  in  cases  of  violent 
ysteria,  ffter  the  ordioarv  remedies  for  such 
affections,  musk,  and  other  antispasmodics 
had  been  ineffectually  tried.  On  repeating 
the  use  of  the  medicine,  it  afforded  more  last- 
ing relief  than  any  other  remedy  had  given. 
It  has  also  afforded  very  considerale  benefit  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  in  wandering  spasmodic 
pains,  and  in  hooping-cough,  in  chronic 
coughs  of  patients  hairing  a  cold  and  phlegm 
ma  tic  habit. 

The  bruised  leaves  are  frequently  applied 
to  ulcers  and  recent  wounds,  with  very  good 
effect.  They  are  also  used  as  an  external  ap- 
plication in  cutaneous  affections,  and  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  leaves  is  successfully  ap- 
plied to  different  species  of  herpes.  Among 
the  people  in  the  country  the  leaves  are  com- 
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jnonly  used  to  dress  blisters,  with  the  Tiew 
of  promoting;  their  discharge ;  for  this  purpose 
they  are  slightly  bruised,  by  bem^  laid  on  a 
flat  board,  and  having  a  rolling-pm  passed  a 
few  times  orer  them  to  reduce  the  projecting 
middle  rib,  nerves  and  rems,  so  as  to  enable 
every  part  of  the  leaf  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  blister*  This  plant  is  also 
strongly  recommended  in  scurvey,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  diseases  of  the  skin,  m  which  the 
officinal  wake-robin  has  been  very  highly  ex- 
tolled, and  found  useful. 

As  the  active  proporties  depend  on  a  vola* 
tOe  principle,  it  is  better  to  preserve  it  in  well 
stopped  bottles,  cut  up  in  sbces,  ready  to  pul- 
▼enze  when  wanted.  It  is  given  in  pills,  or 
mixed  with  syrup,  in  doses  of  ten  to  forty 
grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Heat 
greatly  impairs  its  virtues. — Seltcted. 

OBirSUS  OF  TUB  IROCtVOIS. 

Eatraeis  from  the  Report  of  Mr,  Schoolcraft 
to  the  Legislature  of  Mew  York,  Oct,  31, 
1845. 


A  tropical  climate,  ample  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  their  consequence,  a  concentrated 
and  fixed  population,  raised  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Mexico,  and  some  other  leading 
nations  on  the  continent,  to  a  state  of  ease 
and  semi-civilization,  which  have  commanded 
the  surprise  and  admiration  of  historians.— 
.But  it  may  be  said,  in  truth,  that,  in  their  fine 
physical  type,  and  in  their  energy  of  chara^ 
ter,  and  love  of  independence,  no  people, 
among  the  aboriginal  race,  has  ever  exceeded, 
any  has  ever  equalled,  the  Iroquois. 

Notes  and  sketches  were  taken  down  from 
the  lips  of  both  white  and  red  men,  wherever 
the  matter  itself  and  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  individual  appeared  to  justify  them.  Many 
ot  the  ancient  forts,  barrows  and  general  pla- 
ces of  ancient  sepulchre  were  visited,  and  of 
some  of  them,  accurate  plans,  diagrams  or 
sketches  made  on  the  spot,  or  obtained 
from  other  hands.  A  general  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  subject  by  the  citizens  of 
western  New- York,  wherever  it  was  intro- 
duced, and  a  most  ready  and  obliging  dispo- 
sition evinced,  on  all  hands,  to  promote  the 
inquiry. 

The  present  being  the  first  time  that  a  for- 
mal and  full  census;  of  a  nation  or  tribe  of 
Indians  has  been  called  for,  the  measure  pre- 
sented a  novel  question  to  the  Iroquois,  and 
led  to  extended  discussions. 

They  regarded  it  as  the  introduction  of  a 
Saxon  feature  into  their  institutions,  which 
lil^e  a  lever,  by  some  process  not  apparent  to 
them,  was  designed,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  to 
uplift  and  overturn  them.  And  no  small  de- 
free  of  pith  and  irony  was  put  forth  against 
It  by  tjie  eloquent  respondents  who  st<x>d  in 
the  official  attitude  of  their  ancient  orators. — 
Everywhere  the  tribes  exalted  the  question 
into  one  of  national  moment.  Grave  and 
dignified  sachems  assembled  in  formal  coun- 


cils, and  indulged  in  long  and  fluent  harang:ue8 
to  their  people^ 

"  Why,"  said  the  Tonewanda  chief,  Deone- 
hojg:awa,  (called  John  Blacksmith,)  '*  why  is 
this  census  asked  for,  when  we  are  in  a 
straitened  position  with  respect  to  our  reser- 
vation ?  Or  if  it  is  important  to  yon  or  us, 
why  was  it  not  called  for  before  ?  If  yoa  do 
not  wish  to  obtain  facts  about  our  lands  and 
cattle,  to  tax  us,  what  is  the  object  of  the 
census  ?  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  inior. 
mation  after  you  take  it  to  Governor  Wright, 
at  Skenectati  ?" 

Kaweaka,  a  Tuscarora  chief  of  intelligence, 
speaking  the  English  language  very  well,  in 
which  he  is  called  William  Mount-Pleasant, 
gave  a  proof  in  yielding  promptly  that  he  had 
not  failed  to  profit  by  the  use  of  letters. — 
**  We  know  our  own  rights.  Should  the 
legislature  attempt  to  tax  us,  our  piotection 
is  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
wjiich  forbids  iL"  This  is  the  first  appeal,  it 
is  thought,  ever  made  by  an  Iroquois  to  this 
instrument. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Iroquois  cantons 
of  New-^Tork  have,  as  yet,  any  productive 
commerce,  arts  or  manu&ctures.  But  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  they  are  at  least  able 
to  live  upon  their  own  means ;  and  their 
condition  and  improvement  is  (certainly  ^^thin 
the  era  of  the  temperance  movement  among 
them,}  decidedly  progressive  and  encouraging. 
They  have  reached  the  point  in  industrial 
progress,  where  it  is  onl^  necessary  to  eo 
forward.  Numbers  of  families  are  eminenuy 
entitled  to  the  epithet  ot  pfood  practical  far- 
mers, and  are  living,  year  in  and  year  out,  in 
the  midst  of  agricultural  affluence.  There 
would  appear  to  be  no  inaptitude  for  mechan- 
ical ingenuity,  hitherto:  the  proportion  of 
their  actual  number  who  have  embraced  the 
arts,  is  comparatively,  very  limited,  not  ex- 
ceeding, at  most,  two  or  three  to  a  tribe,  and 
the  efibrt  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  silver- 
smiths, blacksmiths,  carpenters  and  coopers. 
A  single  instance  of  a  wneelwright  and  mncy 
wagon  maker  occurs. 

In  cases  where^  the  cultivation  of  English 

f grains  and  the  raising  of  stock  have  thorough- 
y  enlisted  attention,  the  chase  has  long  ceas- 
ed to  attract  its  ancient  votaries,  and  in  these 
instances,  which  embrace  some  entire  bands, 
or  chieftaincies,  it  has  become  precisely  what 
it  is  in  civilized  communities,  where  game 
yet  exists,  an  amusement,  and  not  a  means  of 
reward. 

That  delusive  means  of  Indian  subsistence 
which  is  based  on  the  receipt  of  money  an- 
nuities from  the  government,  still  calls  togeth- 
er annuaUv,  and  sometimes  oftcner,  the  col- 
lective male  population  of  these  tribes,  at  an 
expense  of  time,  and  means,  which  is  wholly 
disproporiioned,  both  to  the  amount  actually 
received,  and  the  not  unimportant  incidental 
risks,  moral  and  physical,  incurred  by  the 
assemblage.  Estimated  at  the  highest  rate 
which  can  be  taken,  the  sum,  per  capita,  of 
these  annuities,  will  not  on  an  average  of 
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crops  and  prices,  for  a  series  of  years,  equal 
the  cash  value  of  seven  bushels  of  wheat — a 
product,  which,  as  a  means  of  subsistence  to 
the  Indian  family,  would  be  of  double  or  tre- 
ble value.  But  this  is  far  from  beings  the 
worst  effect  of  both  the  general  and  per  capi- 
ta cash  distribution.  Time  and  health  are  not 
only  sacrificed  to  obtain  the  pittance,  but  he 
is  fortunate  who  does  not  expend  the  amount 
in  the  outward  or  return  journey  from  the 
council  house,  or  in  the  purchase  of  some 
showy  but  valueless  articles,  while  attendmg 
there. 

A  still  further  evil,  flowing  from  these  an- 
nual gatherings  for  the  payment  of  Indian  an- 
nuities, is  the  stimulus  which  it  produces  in 
assembling  at  such  places  traders  and  specu- 
lating dealers  of  various  kinds,  who  are 
▼ersed  in  this  species  of  traffic,  aifi  who  well 
know  the  weak  points  of  the  native  character, 
and  how  best  to  profit  by  them.  In  effect, 
lew  of  the  annuitants  reach  their  homes  with 
a  dime.  Most  of  them  have  expended  all, 
and  lost  their  time  in  addition*  Health  is  not 
anfrequently  sacrificed  by  living  on  articles, 
or  in  a  manner  not  customary  at  home.  The 
intemperate  are  confirmed  in  intemperance ; 
and  the  idle,  foppish  and  gay,  are  only 
more  enamoured  of  idleness,  foppishness  and 
pleasure.  Perhaps  nothing  would  better 
serve  to  advance  and  exalt  them,  as  a  people, 
than  the  application  of  these  annuities  to 
constitute  a  confederate  school  fund,  under 
some  compact  or  arrangement  with  the  State, 
by  which  the  latter  should  stipulate  to  extend 
the  frame-work  of  the  common  school  system 
o?er  their  reservations. 

The  condition  of  herdsmen  is  deemed  by 
theorists  and  historians  to  be  the  first  step  in 
>  the  progress  from  the  hunter  state.  But  we 
are  m  want  of  ail  evidence  to  show  that  there 
ever  was,  in  America,  a  pastoral  state.  In 
the  first  place,  the  tribes  had  tamed  no  quad- 
ruped, even  in  the  tropics,  but  the  lama. — 
The  bison  was  never  under  any  subjection, 
nor  a  fleece  ever  gathered,  as  far  as  history 
tells  usy  from  the  Big-horn  or  Rocky  Moun- 
tain sheep.  The  horse,  the  domestic  cow, 
the  hoff  and  the  common  sheep,  were  brought 
over  alter  the  discovery ;  and  the  Iroquois, 
like  most  of  their  western  brethren,  have 
been  verv  slow,  all  advantages  considered,  in 
raising  them.  They  have,  in  fact,  had  no 
pastoral  state,  and  they  have  only  become 
herdsmen  at  the  time  that  they  took  hold  of 
the  plough.  The  number  of  domestic  ani- 
mals now  on  their  reservations,  as  shown  by 
the  tables,  bears  a  full  proportion  to  their 
other  industrial  fields  of  labor.  It  will  be  ' 
teen,  that  while  horses,  neat  cattle  and  hogs 
are  generally  raised,  sheep  come  in,  at  more 
mature  penods  of  advance,  and  are  found 
only  on  the  largest  and  best  cultivated  farms. 
Sheep,  trees,  and  cereales,  become  a  test  of 
their  advance.  With  this  stage,  we  general- 
ly find,  too,  the  fleld  esculents,  as  turnips, 
peas,  A^,  and  also  buckwheat.  I  have  indi- 
cated, as  a  farther  proof  of  their  advance  as 
herdtmen  and  graziers,  the  number  of  acres 


of  meadow  cut  The  Iroquois  cultivate  no 
flax.  I  hey  probably  raise  no  rye,  from  the 
fact,  that  their  lands  are  better  adapted  to 
wheat  and  corn. 

The  potato  was  certainly  indigenous.  Sir 
>* alter  Raleigh,  in  his  efforts  at  colonization, 
had  It  brought  from  Virginia,  under  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  openawg.  But  none  of  the 
North  American  tribes  are  known  to  have 
cultivated  iL  They  dug  it  up,  like  other  in- 
genous  edible  roots  from  the  forest.  But  it 
has  long  been  introduced  into  their  villages 
and  spread  over  the  northern  latitudes,  far 
beyond  the  present  limit  of  the  zea  maize.— 
lis  cultivation  is  so  easy  and  so  similar  to 
that  of  their  favorite  com,  and  its  yield  so 
great,  that  it  is  remarkable  it  should  not 
have  received  more  general  attention  from  all 
die  tribes.  In  most  cases,-  it  is  a  mere  item 
of  horticulture,  most  families  not  planting 
over  half  an  acre,  often  not  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre,  and  yet  more  frequently  none 
at  all. 

The  apple  is  the  Iroquois  banana.  From 
the  earliest  introduction  of  this  fruit  into 
New  York  and  New  France,  from  the  genial 
plains  of  Holland  and  Normandy,  these  tribes 
appear  to  have  been  captivated  by  its  taste, 
and  they  lost  no  time  m  transferring  it,  by 
sowing  the  seed,  to  the  sites  of  their  ancient 
castles. 

The  first  effort  of  the  Iroquois  to  advance 
from  their  original  corn-field  and  garden  of 
beans  and  vines,  is  connected  with  the  letting 
out  of  their  spare  lands  to  white  men  who 
were  cast  on  their  frontiers,  to  cultivate,  re- 
ceiving for  it  some  low  remuneration  in  kind 
or  otherwise,  by  way  of  rent.  These  receipU, 
I  was  informed,  low  as  they  are  in  amount, 
are  generally  paid  in  kind,  or  in  such  manner 
as  often  to  diminish  their  value  and  effect,  in 
contributing  to  the  proper  sustenance  of  the 
family. 

Not  a  few  persons  amongst  the  Onondagas 
and  Turcaroras,  and  the  Tonewandas  and 
other  bands  of  Senecas,  living  in  or  contigu- 
ous to  the  principal  wheat-growing  counues, 
labor  durinjf  the  harvest  season  as  reapers  and 
cradlers,  with  skill  and  ability  in  those  occu- 
pations, and  receive  good  wages  in  cash.— 
There  are  a  few  engaged  some  parts  of  the 
year,  as  mariners  on  the  lakes. 

To  be  continued* 

CoMBSTooA  Stbam  Mill. — The  Lancaster, 
Pa.)  Examiner  says,  the  efforts  which  have 
or  some  time  been  making  for  the  formation 
of  a  company  to  erect  a  large  Steam  Cotton 
Factory  in  that  city  have  succeeded,  and  ope- 
rations will  be  immediately  commenced. 
Over  $100,000  have  already  been  subscribed, 
and  there  is  no  doabt  that  as  much  more  as 
may  be  found  requisite  con  readily  be  obtain- 
ed. It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  building  200  by 
50  feet,  or  sufficient  capacity  for  8^  spin- 
dles and  200  looms,  and  to  afford  employment 
for  about  300  operatives. 
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ENGLISH  SCENERY. 


We  nalunlly  Feel  a  peculiar  interest  in 
English  Kenery,  all  of  u>  ;  and  it  it  proper 
that  we  Bhould  :  fot  Bigland  is  the  nBtire 
coantiy  of  the  aneeitws  oi  most  of  us,  and 
the  land  which  has  pioduced  many  of  the 
heal  boots  and  men  in  the  world.  England 
has  alio  long  been  engaged  in  sustaioiog 
•ume  of  the  prindpiea  most  valuable  to  man; 

I  is  still  more  strongly  connected  wilh  us 
hj  ideniilf  of  interests,  than  by  identity  of 
language  and  of  blood. 

With  English  lilereiare  many  of  oa  are 
belter  acqoainied  than  moil  Engishmen ;  and 
we  feet,  (those  of  us  at  least  who  are  the 
deepest  read  in  the  best  religious  authors,} 
that  we  owe  them  much  ot  what  we  enjoy. 
The  rural  poets  of  Great  Britain  hare  had 
much  to  do  in  cnliivaiing  our  taste;  and  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  scenery  in  which 
they  delighted  are  stamped  on  our  imagina- 
lioo,  in  company  with  many  agreeable  aiK^ 
ciationa.  The  castles  and  Gothic  style,  ol 
which,  in  certain  connections,  we  have  more 
iban  once  spoken  in  a  more  disparaging  man- 
ner  than  fashion  may  approve,  form  india- 
penaable  parts  in  English  landscape*,  and 
there  have  a  proper  and  a  valuable  character. 
We  have  disapproved  of  the  false  views  of 
past  and  present  times  to  which  many  ro- 
mance-writers have  made  them  subservient ; 


and   we  serioasly  believe,  that  the  Gothic    • 

style  of  architectnre  is  not  only  ii 

with  our  habits,  convenience    and  inteieat,    | 

bat  founded   on    ftlse   principles   of    taste. 

opposed  to  the  ground-work  of  our  rcligioaa    i 

and  civil  institutions. 
Among  the  many  allusions  to 

of  feudal  edifices  made  by  British  poets,  none 

has  introduced  the  subject  in  a  i 

ner,  with  more  pleasing  efiect  than  Milton, 

in  L'AllegTO,"  or  the  Cketrfvl  Man. 
"Siraii  mine  eye  has  caught  new  pleasures. 

As  the  landscape  round  it  roeasoies  ; 

RuMel  lawns  snd  fallows  gray. 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray  ; 

HoiutBina,  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  lab'riag  clouds  do  often  rest. 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 

Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees. 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 

The  cynosure  of  nnghboring  eyes- 
Hani  by  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 

F/om  beneath  two  aged  oaks. 

Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met 

Are  at  their  sav'ry  dinner  set. 

Of  herbs  and  other  country  messes. 

Which  the  neat-banded  Phyllis  dresses." 
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AN    IGNORANT   SCHOOL-MASTER. 


Such  there  are,  and  they  are  mpable  of 
being  great  nnisances :  but  there  are  all 
grades  of  ignorance,  and  all  degrees  of 
knowledge  too,  except  the  faighoBt  Nona 
ofua  know  everything;  indeed,  few  of  ni 
know  much.— very  few  of  os — rery  few  in- 
deed. We  hava  had  much  to  do  with 
soboola  and  achoolHeaehers,  and  wonld  by 
no  tneaiu  wish  to  see  poor  onea.  Bat  the 
intellectual  part  may  b»  greatly  OTer-rated, 
ud  both  the  physical  and  the  moral  part 
of  educattoQ  are  often  placed  fer  below 
(heir  propM  rank.  Manners,  aa  well  as 
much  knowledge,  are  important  in  a  teach- 
er: bat  good  morals  and  good  principles 
are  incomparably  more  to— in  our  opin- 
ion. 

One  of  the  most  important  aoquisitions  to 
millions  <rf'  parents  in  our  oouotry  ti>.day  is, 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
bad  teachers.     Shall  we  ever  attain  that     i 
ability}     It  would  be  more  valuable  to 


those  who  have  the  opportunity  to  seonre 
thur  services  for  their  children,  than  the  use 
of  the  divining  rod,  even  if  that  could  dis- 
cover a  mine  of  gold  every  week.  There 
is  nodiing  earthly  so  highly  to  bo  prized 
aa  our  children :  but  how  oAen  do  we  find 
their  best  intensts  Injured  by  the  neglect, 
incompetency)  evil  instructions  or  bad  ex- 
unples  of  those  to  whose  care  we  have 
committed  Ihem  I  But  how  can  we  judge 
of  all  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  until 
we  become  learned  ourselves}  And  how 
can  we,  if  possessed  of  much  knowledge, 
so  &r  undervalne  it  as  itot  to  feel  the  impor- 
tance, duty  and  pleasure  of  becoming  to  a 
degree,  at  least,  the  instructors  of  our  chit- 
dr«i1 

The  above  caricature  Tepresents  one  of 
the  poorest  kind  of  school-masters  ever  pro- 
duced in  our  country,  at  least  in  intellec- 
tual qualifications  and  refinement  of  man- 
nen.    Want  of  polish  is  written  on  his 
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countenance  as  well  as  in  his  attitude ;  while 
a  low  standard  of  discipline^  and  state  of 
society  are  indicated  hy  the  rod  under  his 
right  arm,  which  he  seems  to  cherish  as  his 
main  dependance  in  enforcing  discipline. — 
A  single  glance  is  sufficient  to  convince  us, 
that  such  a  man  has  been  accustomed  to  a 
state  of  society  of  a  very  rude  kind,  and 
has  most  erroneous  views  of  the  nature  and 
means  of  education.  Tet  we  may  rest  as. 
sured  of  one  thing*  if  he  be  an  American 
school-master,  however  deficient  or  erro- 
neous his  views  or  practices  in  other  re- 
spects, he  has  not  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
the  Word  of  Qod,  its  paramount  authority 
over  the  consciences  of  men,  that  its  graod 
dictat9S  are  intelligible  by  every  mind,  that 
its  instructiona  and  its  directions  are,  by 
unalienable  right,  the  property  of  every 
person  on  earth,  man,  woman  and  child. — 
He  has  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  knowledge ; 
and  what  little  he  possesses  he  estimates 
highly,  and  is  willing  to  communicate.-— 
Indeed  one  great  difficulty  with  him  is, 
that  he  over-estimates  it,  and  makes  him- 
self sometimes  ridiculous  by  displaying  it 
too  much  or  too  often. 

But,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  counte- 
nance, he  is  neither  a  fool  nor  a  knave. 
On  the  contrary,  we  should  expect  to  find 
him  honest  and  kind-hearted ;  and  if  we 
could  follow  him  home,  and  look  at  him 
in  domestic  life,  we  might  be  almost  sure  to 
find  evidences  of  a  character  to  be  respect- 
ed, and  perhaps  admired.  We  speak  from 
some  observation,  and  knowledge  of  school- 
masters and  mistresses  too,  and  we  can  as- 
sure our  readers  that  experience  has  taught 
us  that  it  is  a  duty  to  look  with  much  in- 
terest upon  all  who  assume  that  important 
station. 

<<  All  18  not  gold  that  glitters" 

is  not  more  true  than  the  proverb  which 
applies  to  characters  of  an  opposite  descrip- 
tion: 

<(  Sweetest  nut  has  sourest  rind." 

We  have  many  <'  poor  school-masters," 
that  is  incompetent  ones :  but  yet  they  are 
better  than  most  other  countries  can  boast 


of.  If  France  had  been  as  well  su{^lied» 
M.  Guizot  would  not  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  his  grand  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion for  the  want  of  teachers  susceptible  of 
improvement.  Poor  as  they  are,  they  are 
a  diousand  times  more  competent,  for  the 
grand  objects  of  American  education,  and 
die  peqtetuity  of  our  government  and  the 
Christian  religion,  than  the  most  accom- 
plished monk,  nun,  or  Jesuit,  who  ever 
abandoned  £EUher  and  mother,  changed  his 
name,  renounced  his  duties  to  his  fiunily 
and  country,  and  set  up  his  dictum  in  the 
place  of  the  truth  of  God,  as  a  guide  to  the 
consciences  of  men. 

The  following  passage  we  extract  from 
one  of  our  own  publications, "  The  Father's 
Book,''  by  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.:— 

Every  intelligent  parent  must  be  sensible 
that  his  own  personal  interest,  and  the  good 
of  his  children,  are  closely  connected  with 
the  flourishing  condition  of  schools  around 
him.  They  are  nurseries  of  good  order 
and  public  morals,  and  have  a  favorable  in- 
fluence on  every  thing  valuable  in  society. 
Children  are  necessarily  afiected  by  the 
habits,  manners,  and  opinions  of  those  about 
them;  and  after  the  few  first  years,  it  is 
impossible  to  confine  them  entirely  to  the 
family  circle.  The  more  exalted  and  pure 
the  tone  of  society,  then,  the  more  favorable 
will  it  be  to  our  children,  and  to  our  exer- 
tions for  their  benefit.  It  has  been  remark- 
ed, that  if  all  parents  were  as  wise  and 
good  as  they  should  be,  schools  would  not 
be  needed :  while,  however,  they  are  gene- 
rally so  far  from  being  good  instructors  of 
their  children,  schools  must  continue  to  be 
institutions  of  prime  necessity.  On  this 
subject  no  parent  can  remain  indifierent, 
without  neglecting  what  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  himself  imd  his  family,  as  well  as 
to  the  community  around  him. 

But  schools,  that  they  may  do  much 
good,  must  be  well  managed ;  and  this  they 
cannot  be  by  vicious  or  incompetent  teach- 
ers. One  of  the  poorest  pieces  of  economy 
practised  in  our  country,  but  one  of  the 
most  common,  is  the  payment  of  insufficient 
wages  to  teachers.  It  prevents  them  from 
devoting  proper  attention  to  their  business. 
A  bad  plan  of  instruction,  or  improper 
treatment,  often  disgusts  children  with 
learning,  discourages  them,  or  excites  bad 
passions ;  and  the  evil  consequences  may 
long  be  felt. 
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mSBISSlPPI-SAIHT     AHTHONY^ 
FAIifJi-IiAKfiS—IllDIAHS. 

I  have  washed  myself  in  the  Mississippi 
above  the  Fails  of  Sl  Anthony,  and  sit  down 
to  give  a  gmeral  view  ot  this  remote  hat  inte- 
testing  regicNi. 

After  steaming  down  the  Ohio  to  its  month, 
and  up  the  Mississippi  some  three  hundred 
miles,  I  was  taken  oy  the  steamboat  War 
Eagle,  with  flourish  of  trumpets  and  colors 
flying,  harinff  on  board  a  goodly  number  of 
passen^rs  ot  both  sexes^  bound  on  a  pleasure 
excursion  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

RocIl  Island,  where  I  commenced  this  Toy- 
age,  and  round  about,  is  r  lorely  region ;  the 
present  cultivation  gives  an  earnest  of  plenty^ 
and  the  richness  or  the  soil,  salubrity  of  cu> 
mate,  and  extensive  water  power,  or  a  pros- 
perous and  dense  population  for  the  future. 
Those  who  emulate  the  least  lovely  charac- 
teristic of  Izaac  Walton,  will  here  find  ample 
scope,  it  being  the  very  scene  of  good  fishing. 

We  proceeded  to  the  mining  region  in  the 
north  part  of  Ulinois,  and  time  was  afforded 
for  the  examination  of  the  mines,  smelting 
furnaces,  and  the  busy  town  of  Gkdena.  Here 
the  influx  of  persons  seeking  natification  in 
the  same  way,  was  so  great,  that  the  steam- 
boat Time  was  chartered,  and  lashed  alon^ 
aide,  and  we  passed  the  north  line  of  Illinois 
with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  passengers. 
Thus  we  proceeded  to  Prairie  du  Chien  just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  and 
visited  Fort  Crawford,  the  town,  and  other 
objects  of  interest  Next  morning  we  entered 
lake  Pekin,  a  grand  sheet  of  water,  about 
twenty-five  miles  long,  three  to  five  wide, 
and  so  deep  that  the  Mississippi,  passing 
through  It,  makes  no  perceptible  current. 
The  view  is  unobstructed  by  islands,  though, 
on  each  shore,  the  tall  cliffs,  ever  varying 
from  the  beautiful  to  the  grand,  rise  in  end- 
less variety  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  the  boats  were 
seoarated  for  a  trial  of  n>eed,  and  the  calm 
stiihiess  of  the  placid  lake  was  made  to  re- 
verberate with  the  shouts  of  excited  crews, 
and  lashed  into  ridges  by  the  fierce  conten- 
tion for  superiority. 

The  boats  were  again  joined,  and,  afrer 
leaving  lake  Pekin  some  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  behind  us,  we  entered  the  St.  Croix 
river  and  sailed  to  the  head  of  lake  St.  Croix 
about  twenty  miles.  This  is  a  more  lovely 
lake  than  the  former,  being  not  so  wide  and 
the  bluffs  much  lower.  It  is  easf  to  perceive 
that  this  reffion,  notwithstanding  its  high  nor- 
thern lautude,  will,  on  account  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  its  surpassing  beauty  and  many 
adfantages,  soon  attract  emigration.  R^ 
turning  through  this  lake,  we  ascended  the 
Minissippi  to  a  large  Indian  village,  called 
the  Crow  Village,  containing  about  300  Siqux. 
Boats  so  rarely  stop  here,  that,  when  we 
made  demonstration  of  landing,  it  excited  sur- 
prise, and  they  poured  in  from  the  hills  and 
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cUffs  in  great  numbers,  arranging  themselves 
on  the  bank.  4.  large  portion  seemed  to  be 
women  and  children.  The  abrupt  feelinff  of 
intimidation,  which  seemed  to  last  but  for  a 
moment,  subsided  when  the  two  races  min- 
gled harmoniously  together;  it  was  a  gro- 
tesque and  most  interesting  scene.  The  en- 
trance to  the  wigwama  were  closed ;  but 
they  allowed  us  to  enter  and  examine  the 
interior  of  two  or  three  of  them.  The  fire- 
place is  in  the  centre,  and  a  range  of  bunks 
about  five  feet  wide,  and  elevated  about  three 
feet,  are  made  round  it,  and  mostly  covered 
with  skins,  on  which  they  sit  and  sleep ;  and 
placed  in  the  comers  and  hun^  promiscuously 
about,  are  seen  their  various  implements  and 
utensUs,  many  of  which  I  could  not  compre- 
hend the  use  ofl 

Our  attention,  before  reaching  the  shore, 
had  been  attracted  to  a  range  of  various 
edored  objects  elevated  about  six  feet  on 

Kles  extending  from  tree  to  tree  on  *he  bluff 
ck  of  the  viUage,  ascending  the  hill,  which 
is  some  two  to  three  hundred  feet  high.  We 
found  )his  was  Uieir  Cemetery  and  the  differ- 
ent colors  to  be  boxes,  parts  of  canoes  and 
other  coflins,  covered  with  red,  blue,  and 
other  cloths,  each  containing  a  dead  body ; 
there  were  thirteen  of  these,  arranged  and  or- 
namented according  to  the  taste  of  these  sim- 
ple people.  I  observed  on  one,  evidently  of 
adult  size,  simply  an  ornamented  Indian  cra- 
dle. It  is  said  the  bodies  are  kept  thus  about 
a  year,  and  then  place  on  the  ground  and 
a  roof  erected  over  them,  in  the  manner  we 
saw  near  by. 

Returning  from  the  graves,  we  witnessed  a 
most  livel]r  scene;  a  lady  had  procured 
shreds  of  lugh  colored  cloths,  beads,  and  per- 
haps other  trinkets,  which  she  was  distribut- 
ing to  the  many  children ;  this  caused  them 
to  collect  around  her  in  such  numbers  that 
she  threw  th^m  into  the  crowd,  and  in  the 
scramble,  feats  of  agility  were  performed 
quite  surprising;  the  exulting  ones  were 
most  amusing — thev  followed  us  near  to  the 
stem  of  the  TOat,wiien  some  one  threw  seve- 
ral packs  of  cards  among  them,  which  the 
wina  separated  and  wafteo  about  in  every  di- 
rection :  ihe  next  throw  of  cards  was  so  near 
the  water,  that  many  were  wafted  into  it; 
nothing  daunted,  they  plun^  in,  and  with 
nmsy  glee,  secured  them  amid  the  shouts^  of 
merriment*  I  regret  we  had  not  more  time 
to  eiamine  the  modes  and  customs  of  this 
interesting  people. 

We  landed  in  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peters, 
under  the  frowning  battlements  of  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  proudly  situated  on  a  high  bluff,  which 
comes  to  a  point  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Pe« 
ter's  with  the  Mississippi  some  seven  miles 
below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.    Our  party 

Eroceeded  by  land  to  the  Falls,  conveyances 
ring  extremely  limited.  I  went  on  foot,  the 
whole  distance  being  over  the  smooth  and 
apparently  boundless  prairie.    Some  who  ex- 

Sected  to  see  "  Niagara  out  niagaraed  '*  were    . 
isappointed,  but  from  what  I  heard  I  was   ) 
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agreeably  so.  The  river,  which  appean 
smaller  than  one  would  expect,  passes  over 
rapids,  about  half  a  mile  above,  and  so  far  as 
can  be  seen  below,  causing  a  very  swift  cur- 
rent, which,  obstructed  by  rocks,  gives  it  a 
whirling  and  rough  appearance.  The  Falls 
are  of  an  irregular  circular  form,  and  except- 
ing that  there  is  a  small  rocky  island,  about 
one  fourth  of  the  distance  from  the  eastern 
bank,  near  which,  vast  masses  of  rocks  are 
piled  up  promiscuously,  giving  an  exceed* 
inpiy  nigged  appearance  to  the  scene,  the 
whole  Mississippi  falls  in  irregular  depths 
about  twenty  feet  perpendicular,  boiling  ftnd 
foaming  into  the  gulr  below.  The  scenery 
about  the  Falls  is  quite  varied,  from  the  per- 

Sendicular  rocky  precipice  of  some  two  nun* 
red  feet  high,  to  tne  smooth  undulating 
prairie,  pine  and  other  forest  trees  marking 
the  water  courses.  We  found  clear  and  littt^ 
pid  streams  of  pure  water  gushing  troixr  the 
banks,  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  to(A 
shade,  in  full  view  of  the  Mississippii  leap* 
ing,  foaming,  and  whirling  past  in  a  cbntia* 
uiu  roar. 

Returning,  we  vinted  «<  Little  Falls,"  about 
two  miles  from  the  first,  on  a  stream  which 
enters  into  the  Missouri,  and  forms  the  outlet 
to  several  lakes.  This  is  a  most  lovely  cad* 
cade ;  its  compactnesa  and  extreme  regularity 
give  it  the  appearance  of  being  a  work  df  art 
— it  IS  circular,  the  outside  of  the  circle  ex- 
tending up  the  stream.  From  the  surface  of 
the  water  below  the  falls,  a  smooth  rock,  ex- 
tending quite  across  from  each  bank,  rises 
nearly  perpendicular  about  fortj  feet,  when 
it  recedes  back  probably  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in 
about  the  same  height.  There  it  is  regularly 
rounded,  and  advances  about  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  a  few  feet  past  the  perpendicu- 
lar base,  to  a  level  surface ;  over  this,  the  wa- 
ter in  a  stream,  thinner  at  the  edges  and 
deepening  towards  the  cenue,  pours  its  ever- 
lasting current,  forming  a  cascade  of  about 
seventy  feet,  perpendicular,  leaping  so  entirelv 
dear  (Many  part  of  the  rocky  structure  which 
upholds  it,  that  a  person  could  walk  behind 
and  fear  nothing  but  the  spray  which  rises 
from  the  concussion  below. 

To  sit  on  the  bank  about  half  wav  down, 
in  view  of  the  varying  shades  of  the  descend- 
ing mass,  and  in  the  clear  light,  to  observe 
the  ever  changing  shades  of  the  surface  and 
edges  of  the  water,  as  it  descends  into  the 
gulf  bdow,  is  inexpressibly  charmin|f,  and 
the  effect  is  heightened  by  contrast  with  the 
great  falls,  which  are  hu^  rough,  and  rug- 
ged, compared  to  this  which  is  snoall,  com- 
pact, and  beautiful. 

The  view  from  the  boat,  where  I  am  now 
writing,  is  as  varied  as  can  well  be  supposed. 
Two  mighty  rivers  mingling  their  currents 
and  forming  uninterrupted  ihland  navigation 
thence,  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  ex- 
tending through  16^  of  latitude ;  the  perpen- 
dicular and  rocky  diffs  rising  in  rugged  gran- 
deur from  the  very  edge  of  the  water  for 
perhaps  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  and  then 


gently  reeding  by  a  gracefully  rounded  gen- 
e  slope,  and  smooth  grassj  surfhee,  until  it 
blends  with  the  prairie  at  its  top ;  the  low 
willow  island)  sittins  like  a  coronet  upon  the 
father  of  waters— the  level  alluvion,  raised 
but  a  few  feet  above  the  surfiiu^e  of  the 
stream,  extending  from  a  few  rods  to  a  mile 
in  width  to  the  bluffs,  rising  in  all  imaginable 
shapes,  diversified  sometimes  with  forest 
trees  in  which  the  pine  is  conspicuous,  but 
more  commonly  ending  in,  the  smooth  prairie, 
broken  by  valhes,  whence  tributary  streams 
swell  the  passing  current ;  the  improvement 
going  on  by  civilized  man,  the  steam  palace* 
containing  the  giant  power  by  which  civiliza- 
tion is  advancing  to  these  remote  regions — 
there  a  cluster  of  Indian  tents  and  wigwams 
across  the  river  a  village  called  Mendota 
(meeting  of  the  waters)  containing  the  rude 
cabin  of  the  pioneer,  the  mixed  architecture 
of  the  half  breeds,  and  the  modem  looking 
mansion,  while  on  the  point  above  us,  the 
fort,  with  its  towers  and  frowning  apertures 
aif  if  doascious  of  its  strength— all  these  things 
made  the  aeene  at  once  grand  and  imposing. 
Not  less  striking  are  the  men  and  women 
who  inhabit  this  far  off  region.  Here  the 
proud  Saxon  with  his  invoices  and  hia  bills 
of  lading,  overreaching  himself  jn  his  attempt 
upon  others ;  here,  in  the  shade  of  the  ware* 
house,  lazily  reclining,  are  a  group  of  ne- 
groes ;  just  below,  a  knot  of  Indian  women 
timid  of  a  nearer  approach,  and  Indian  men 
and  women  in  thdr  blankets  and  parti-colored 
dresses ;  close  by  a  band  of  officers  of  the  fort 
and  citizens  conversing ;  off  in  some  pleasant 
spot,  many  single  couples  of  our  party,  lovers 
probably,  promenadmg,  courting  sedusion 
and  possibly  one  another,  while  nearer,  are  a 
motley  collection  of  all  sorts,  indiscrimi- 
nately mixed,  standing,  sitting,  lounjring  and 
walking,  yelling,  jabbering,  and  talking,  in  an 
indefimte  number  of  languages. 

There  is  lake  Calhoun,  an  extennve  cave, 
and  many  other  other  points  of  attracttoQ  in 
this  nortnem  region,  which,  as  dvilization 
advances,  will  become  the  resort  of  persona 
wishing  to  evade  the  lassitude  and  heat  of  a 
hotter  clime.— -Wettem 'Paper. 

THE  CANARY  BIRD. 

This  beautiful  little  bird,  which  is  reared 
in  our  climate  with  such  anxious  oare,  and  is 
so  much  admired  for  the  delicacy  of  its  plu- 
mage and  the  sweetness  of  its  note,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  idands  from  which  it  derives  its 
present  name,  although,  from  its  feeding  on 
the  sugarcane,  it  was  first  called  '*  the  sugar 
bird.*'  It  was  not  known  m  Europe  until  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
first  described  by  Aldrovandi,  in  1610,  when 
it  was  so  scarce  and  costly,  that  it  oould  <mly 
be  procured  by  people  of  fortune. 

The  canary  was  first  bred  m  Europe,  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  vessel  bound 
for  Leghorn,  on  board  of  which  were  many 
of  these  birds,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
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Elba ;  where»  beinff  thiu  set  at  liberty,  they 
BOOQ  mnltiplied,  aoa  would  no  doubt  have  be- 
come  naturalized  in  that  fiivorable  climate, 
had  not  the  price  they  Commanded  induced 
the  inhabitants  to  lay  snares  for  them,  and  to 
pursue  them  with  such  eagerness  that  the 
oriffinal  breed  was  soon  lost  to  the  island. 

Such  was  the  value  attached  to  those  little 
songsters,  that  the  Spaniards  endeavored  to 
secure  a  monopoly  to  the  trade  of  suppljring 
^rope  with  them ;  and  with  that  view 
enacted  several  regulations  resj^ecti^g  their 
exportation. — These,  at  that  period,  had  the 
desired  effect  entirely,  and  tor  a  long  time 
impeded  their  propagation  in  any  other 
place ;  bat  at  present  they  are  bred,  ooth  for 
profit  and  amusement,  in  this  country  and  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  This  employ- 
ment is,  however,  more  common  in  Germa- 
ny, and  particularly  throughout  the  Tyrol, 
than  elsewhere.  At  Imst,  near  Inspruck,  a 
company  is  established,  which  employs  agents 
to  purchase  the  young  birds  from  t£e  breed- 
ers, and  afterwards  sends  them  for  sale,  not 
only  to  every  part  of  Germany,  but  to  Russia, 
and  even  to  Constantinople.  Large  numbers 
are  annually  imported  into  this  countrjr ;  and, 
although  the  expense  of  so  long  a'  journey 
must  considerably  enhance  the  original  cost, 
they  are  sometimes  sold  at  an  extremely  low 
price,  those,  however,  which  are  taught  to 
sing  particular  tunes,  often  fetch  coasiderable 
Bums,~~Selectedm 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

^^^^■^^^— ^fc^M  ■■  ■■!  ■  ■■■■■■■   ^——^1   ■  I      ■  ■»!■■■  ^a^— ^— — ^M^M^^^^^^B^H^ 

A  Visit  to  PovzQOll— the  ancient  Pateolt. 

BT  SSV.  T.  T.  HBADLET. 

Tliis  town  has  figured  considerably  In  Ro- 
man history.  It  was  formerly  the  port  of 
Cunee,  and  was  one  of  those  towns  Fabius 
fortified  during  the  second  Punic  War  to  re- 
sist the  encroachments  of  Hannibal.  It  has 
several  interesting  ruins,  but  the  chief  one  is 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  buried  by  an 
earthquake,  and  accidentally  discovered  by  a 
peasant  about  a  hundred  years  aga  It  was 
134  feet  long  by  115  feet  wide,  being  quad- 
rangular. It  is  a  magnificent  ruin.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  precious  marble,  with 
which  also  the  whole  edifice  was  formerly 
lined.  Two  rings  of  Corinthian  brass  are 
still  fastened  in  the  floor,  to  which  the  vic- 
tims destined  for  slaughter  were  bound  ;  and 
near  by  stands  the  receptacle  for  the  blood 
and  ashes.  Only  three  columns  of  this  noble 
temple  are  left  standing,  but  these  are  each  a 
single  solid  piece  of  Cippolino.  This  is  the 
temple  Dr.  LyeU  referred  to  in  his  Lectures 
on  Geology  m  New  York,  illustrating  the 
gradual  elevation  and  sinking  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  earth,  When  he  was  here,  he 
said,  the  floor  of  this  temple  was  nearly  dry, 
while  the  depth  to  which  it  had  once  been 
sunk  WAS  clearly  visible  on  the  columns.— 
Nearly  half  way  up  they  are  corroded  and 
eaten  in  by  the  sliell-fisn,  and  other  marine 
that  once  floated  in  their  native  ele- 


ment around  it.  The  whole  temple  is  now 
sinking  again  rnuid  since  Dr.  Lydl  was  here 
it  has  gone  down  nearly  a  foot,  so  that  the 
floor  presents  a  pond  of  water,  in  which  fish 
were  sporting.  These  three  lordly  Cippolino 
columns  still  stand  as  the  temple  goes  down, 
showing  to  the  beholder  the  depth  to  which 
they^  have  once  sunk  and  may  go  again. — 
Their  effect  is  enhanced  when  one  remembers 
that  the)f  are  never  motionless,  but,  silent  and 
lonely,  rise  and  fall  slowly  on  the  bosom  of 
the  temple  while  the  ages  roll  by.  This  sin- 
gular geological  fact  seems  true  of  this  whole 
coast.  The  same  depression  of  the  land  or 
encroachment  of  the  sea  is  visible  at  Bais ; 
and  even  fifty  miles  farther  on,  at  Nola, 
where  Cicero  nad  a  villa,  the  same  thing  was 
pointed  out  to  me.  Forty  or  fifty  rods  from 
shore  were  the  foundations  of  a  large  and 
splendid  building,  over  which  the  Mediter- 
ranean now  heaves  its  waters.  Whether  this 
whole  country  floats  on  a  sea  of-fire,  and 
slowly  rises  and  falls  on  its  immense  tides,  or 
some  other  power  is  at  work  to  produce  the 

Shenomenon,  it  is  certainly  not  among  the 
rmest  portions  of  terra  firma. 
Solfatara,  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
just  above  this  temple,  still  smokes  in  several 
parts ;  and  when  Vesuvius — more  than  twen- 
ty miles  distant — is  quiet,  it  is  thrown  into 
great  agitation,  and  smokes  and  sputters  away 
like  a  mad  creature.  When  on  the  contrary, 
Vesuvius  is  active,  it  rests  calm  and  quiet  as 
if  it  had  nothing  to  do,~as  if  a  power  great- 
er than  itself  was  sustaining  the  reputation 
of  the  country.  They  seem  connected  by 
some  fiery  channel  underneath ;  and  always 
when  walking  over  this  region  I  felt  as  if  tne 
crust  was  but  a  few  feet  thick  under  me,  and 
might  at  any  moment  break  like  rotten  ice 
and  let  me  down.  Earthauakes  and  Volca- 
noes seem  to  have  chosen  this  delightful  spot 
from  love  of  contrast,  and  now  and  then 
darken  its  beauty  and  roll  into  ruin  its  plains 
and  cities  by  way  of  pastime.  Wild  revellers 
indeed  they  are ;  and  when  they  choose  to 
sport,  man's  pastimes  are  over.  This  is  a 
beautiful  country  ;  but,  when  I  remember  its 
under  ground  fires,  the  sunlight  on  it  seems 
like  the  hectic  fiush  on  the  cheek  of  Con- 
sumption. 


ATTENTIOir  TO  ORCHARDS. 

Clean  out  your  orchards.  Let  no  branches 
be  scattered  s round.  II  in  crops,  let  the  til- 
lage be  thorough  and  clean.  In  plowing  near 
the  tree  be  careful  not  to  strike  deep  enough 
io  lacerate  the  small  roots  and  fibres.  An 
orchard  should  be  tended  with  a  cultivator 
rather  than  a  plough,  and  the  space  imme- 
diately about  the  tree  should  be  worked  with 
a  hoe.  Look  to  the  fence  comers,  and  grub 
out  all  bushes,  briars  and  weeds.  A  fine 
orchard  with  such  a  rufiSe  around  it,  is 
like  a  handsome  woman  with  dirty  ears  and 
neck.  * 

Pruning  may  still  be  reformed.  Those 
who  are  raising  young  orchards  ought  not  to 
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prune  at  anv  particular  time  between  May 
and  August,  out  all  along  the  seaaon,  as  the 
tree  needs  it.  If  a  bad  branch  is  forming, 
take  it  out  while  it  is  small ;  if  too  many  are 
starting,  rub  them  out  while  so  tender  as  to 
be  managed  without  a  knife  and  by  the  fin- 
gers. If  an  orchard  is  rightlv  educated  from 
the  first,  there  will  seldom  be  a  limb  to  be 
cut  off  larger  than  a  little  finger,  and  a  pen- 
knife will  be  large  enough  for  pruning.  In 
the  west  there  is  more  danger  of  pruning  too 
much,  than  too  little.  The  sun  should  never 
be  allowed  to  strike  the  inside  branches  of  a 
fruit  tree.  Many  trees  are  thus  very  much 
weakened  and  even  killed  if  the  son  is  vio- 
lently warm.  Over-pruning  induces  •  the 
growth  of  shoots  at  the  root,  along  the  trtmk, 
and  all  along  the  branches. 

Oruh  up  suckers,  and  clear  off  from  large 
an^  well  established  trees  all  side-shoots. — 
But  young  trees  are  much  assisted  in  evenr 
respect,  except  appearance,  bjr  letting  brush 
grow  the  whole  length  of  their  stem,  only 
pinching  oil  the  whips,  if  they  grow  too  ram- 
pantly. In  this  way  the  leaves  afford  great 
strength  to  the  trunk,  and  prevent  its  being 
spindling  or  weak-fibred. 

Scour  off  the  dead  hark^  which,  besides  be- 
\ng  unsightly,  is  a  harbor  for  a  great  variety 
or  insects,  and  affords  numerous  crevices  R>r 
water  to  stand  in.  We  have,  already,  in  a 
former  number,  recommended  soft  soap, 
thinned  with  urine  to  the  consistence  of  paint, 
as  a  wash  for  trees ;  we  have  seen  nothing 
better. 

Examine  grafts  if  any  have  been  put  in. 
See  if  the  wax  excludes  the  air  entirely; 
rub  out  all  shoot*)  which  threaten  to  over- 
grow and  exhaust  the  graft ;  if  it  is  growing 
too  strongly,  it  must  oe  supported,  or  wiU 
blow  out  in  some  high  wind. 

Look  out  for  hltghts.^Ltite  frosts  have 
their  effects  in  dry  leaves  hanging  on  the  tips 
of  the  branches.    Those  who  nave  shown  tne 
affection  may  be  expected    to  continue  to 
break  out  through  the  season.    It  is  all  im- 
portant to  use  the  knife  freely ;  for  although 
there  is  no  contagion  from  tree  to  tree,  yet 
the  diseased  sap  will,  in  the  same  tree,  be 
conveyed  from  part  to  part  over  the  whole 
fabric.    But  prompt  pruning  will  remove  the 
seat  and  source  ol  the  evil.    Where  a  branch 
is  affected,  cut  chips  out  of  the  bark  alonff 
down  for  yards;  indeed,  examine  the  limb 
entirely  home  to   the  trunk,  and  you  may 
easily  detect  any  spots  which  are  depositories 
of  this  diseased  snp,  which  by  its  color,  and 
whole  appearance,  will  be  identified  by  the 
most  unpracticed  eye.    Cut  everything,  a-low 
and  aloft,  that  has  this  teculent  sap  in  it, 
even  if  you  take  off  the  whole  head  by  the 
trunk,  and  leave  only  the  stump;  for   the 
stump  may  send  new  shoots ;  but  if  the  tree 
is  spared    from  false    tenderness,  you   will 
lose  it,  bough,  trunk  and  rooL—Indiana  Far- 
mei** 


A  Labob  OiTitANO  OiTTANG. — ^Prom 
the  Luminary,  published  at  Liberia.  An 
accourit  from  ihe  pen  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, of  an  enormous  ourang  outang,  that 
had  been  playing  off  some  pranks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Mount  Andrew  Mis- 
sion, and  was  at  length  shot.  He  mea- 
sured between  five  and  six  feet  in  height. 

-<  Ttiesday  before  last  a  man  went  to  cut 
some  timber  for  his  new  house ;  and  by 
some  means  disturbing  the  ourang,  he  sal- 
lied forth  upon  him  very  angrily,  obliging 
the  poor  fellow  to  leave  his  axe  and  oToth, 
and  swim  the  lake  to  save  his  life ;  which 
his  hard  swimming  liked  to  have  cost  him 
any  how.  Last  Wednesday  mommg,  ano- 
ther man  was  chased  over  a  hundred  yards 
by  the  beast,  which,  holding  a  club  in  hia 
mouth,  came  very  near  overtaking  the  poor 
fellow. '  The  same  afternoon,  another  man 
was  made  to  leave  his  rafters  in  the  woods 
and  fly,  and  running  over  a  stump  hurt 
himaeU  very  much. 

On  Friday  last,  he  took  possessian  of  an 
old  woman's  farm  where  ne  remained  all 
day.  That  week  I  heard  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Qeorge  Crawford,  and  was  advised  to 
go  down  to  .  Monrovia,  and  settle  some 
business.  I  hired  three  men ;  one  carried 
.  my  clothes,  another  some  rice  and  pro- 
visions, and  the  third  was  to  help  me  over 
the  water.  Little  Jones  who  followed  me 
to  the  rivulet,  May,  went  on  before.  The 
rivulet  was  swollen  very  much  ;  to  over  60 
feet  wide,  jumping  and  roaring  tremendous- 
ly.— Little  Jones  must  be  at  something,  so 
he  jumped  in  and  swam  to  the  cork- wood* 
which  the  waters  had  left.  On  reaching 
the  raft,  and  trying  to  get  on  it,  who  should 
speak  to  him  from  a  tree  close  by,  but  Mr. 
Ourang  Outang.  The  little  fellow  just  fell 
into  the  water  and  in  a  few  moments  was 
standing,  with  a  sharp  eye  and  restless  fi)ot, 
in  the  rear  of  me. 

I  could  not  see  tihe  creature,  and  was  in- 
dulging in  a  hearty  laugh  at  little  Jones, 
who  had  no  laugh  in  him.  I  imitated  the 
Ourang,  and  made  other  noises  to  make 
him  go  off,  thinking  if  he  did  start  that 
way,  I  would  hear  him  coming.  In  the 
midst  of  my  glee,  who  should  suddenly  ap- 
pear  within  a  few  yards  of  mo,  unperceived 
till  he  made  his  tremendous  <  Whoo,  Whoo, 
Whoo,'  but  a  huge  Ourang  Outang,  look- 
ing to  be  some  six  feet  high  \  with  a  broad 
thick  breast,  athletic  arms,  and  a  white  face. 
For  let  those  remember  who  Ourang 
Outang  us,  that  a  large  majority  of  these 
animals  have  white,  and  not  black  &ces« 
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1  have  teen  several  of  them  after  they  were 
ahot,  and  others  alive,  that  they  were  al- 
most all  white,  hairv  faced  fellows.  I  do 
not  mtend  to  say  by  this  that  the  white  man 
is  the  intermediate  link  between  us  and  the 
lower  animals,  but  only  that  there  are  white- 
faced  Oarang  Outangs. 

Of  course  I  had  but  liule  time  for  cere- 
mony.— True,  I  had  in  my  hand  a  spear, 
jBLtid  a  Barlean  cap  on  my  head,  for  Dr. 
Lugenbeel ;  but  1  did  not  start  from  home 
that  morning  for  war,  and  doubted  the  use 
6f  the  spear,  with  success,  on  such  a  giant* 
— Had  you  oeen  there  to  hear  me  run,  you 
would  hardly  have  thought  me  just  then  a 
lame  man.  I  assure  you,  I  got  over  the 
muddy,  slippery  path  to  the  best  of  my  abiU 
ity.  As  for  little  Jones,  it  would  be  useless 
to  undertake  to  describe  his  velocity.  I  did 
get  a  glimpse  o£  the  border  of  his  shirt. 
We  met  our  men,  who  ran  our  pursuer 
into  the  woods.  On  Sabbath,  he  visited  a 
town  about  three  miles  from  here.  Ail  the 
people  save  some  old  women  were  harvest- 
ing rice  in  the  fields.  The  old  woman 
fled,  and  the  Ourang  Outang,  after  eating 
all  the  plantains  he  saw,  went  into  the 
woods.*' 


A  STORM  AT  GBNOA, 

The  wall  rises  thirtv  or  forty  feet  from  the 
sea,  and  from  its  top  the  houses  go  up  fifty  * 
aad  sixty  feet  higher,  and  vet  the  spray  and 
loam  would  often  rise  and  shoot  clean  over 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  be  carried  by  the 
wind  far  into  the  city.  The  moles  that  form 
the  harbor,  with  the  sea  breaking  over  them, 
looked  more  like  snow  drifis,  with  the  snow 
shooting  in  horizontal  lines  from  their  sum- 
mits. The  two  light-houses  on  them,  were 
half  the  time  merely  lofty  pyramids  of  foam, 
lantern  and  all  buried  under  the  leaping  wave. 
The  flag  ship,  Columbus,  parted  two  of  her 
cables  in  one  night,  although  Iving  snugly  in 
port  One  ship  parted  her  ancnor,  and  came 
dashinff  against  the  walls  of  the  city.  Her 
masts  fell  at  the  first  shock,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing I  saw  her  hull  shivered  into  mere  splin- 
ters,  and  her  broken  spars  knocking  with 
SYery  swell  aaainst  the  base  of  the  wall. 
The  oldest  oflacers  of  our  navy,  who  have 
been  on  almost  every  coast  in  the  world,  tell 
me  that  they  never  saw  so  magnificent  a 
spectacle  in  all  their  sea  life.  The  waves  no 
lonm  rolled,  bnt  ran,  as  if  they  had  no  time 
to  form  high  seas,  and  when  they  struck  the 
city  they  sprang,  as  if  without  weight,  into 
the  air,  and  threatened  to  overleap  it.  One 
of  the  moles  was  broken  through,  aad  the 
walls  of  the  city  in  one  place  demolished,  as 


if  the  cannon  of  an  enemy  had  made  a  breach. 
As  I  stood  on  a  projecting  point,  clinffii 
the  low  parapet,  and  watched  the  biflow  as 
It  drove  in,  till,  disappearing  below,  it  struck 


ing  to 


against  the  base  of  the  wall  on  which  I  stood, 
and  rose  like  an  arch  over  my  head,  drench- 
ing me  m  its  passage,  I  had  the  most  vivid 
concepuons  of  awful  power  I  ever  experi- 
enced.   It  was  not  an  angry  sea,  but  a  sea 
run  wild,  crazy,  and  dashing  in  reckless  en- 
ergy against  the  barriers  that  dared  to  oppose 
It.    The  continuous  roar  heard  in  every  part 
of  the  city  at  midaight,  when  all  was  asleep 
Mve  the  raving  sea,  was  indescribably  awful. 
But  one  vessel  appeared  on  the  horizon  dur- 
ing the  whole  lime— the  sea  bad  it  all  its  own 
way.    This  was  an  English  vessel,  bound 
from  Marseilles  to  Leghorn,  but  driven  bv 
the  sale  seventy-five  miles  np  the  gulf.   ♦! 
watched  her  as  she  drew  near  the  port,  driv- 
ing under  bare  poles,  and  hung  out  her  pilot 
flag.    The  silent  request  was  a  vain  one,  for 
a  boat  could  not  live  a  moment  in  that  sea. 
On  she  surged,  till  near  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor,  when  she  was  laid  to,  as  the  captain  fear- 
ed to  attempt  the  entrance  in  such  a  tempest, 
and  alone.'  But  he  could  not  carry  a  rag  of 
canvass,  and  the  vessel  drove  on  stern  first 
towards  the  city.    I  could  fancy  the  short  con- 
sultation held  on  board,  whet&er  it  were  best 
to  endeavor  to  make  the  port,  or  hold  on  out- 
side.   It  did  not  take  long  to  decide;  for  in  a 
few  minutes  the  noble  bark  slowly  wheeled 
on  the  sea,  and  without  a  sail  up,  and  with 
her  tall  masts  feeling  in  the  storm,  she  head- 
ed straight  for   the    city.    An    involuntary 
cbeer  burst  from  my  lips,  as  I  saw  her  roll 
into  port    Her  bow  ban  almost  an  intelligent 
look  as  it  appeared  around  the  end  of  the 
mole,  fairly  in  sight  of  the  haven.    It  was 
nobly,  gallantly  done. 

But  to  the  priests.    The  storm  raged  for 
three  days,  and  on  the  fourth,  the   bishop 
with  the  priests  went  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  Cathedral,  and  took  from  thence  the  ashes 
of  John  the  Baptist  (which  they  pretend  are 
entombed  there),  and  marched  to  the  sea- 
shore, where,  kneeling  in  presence  of  the 
waves,  they  offered  up  their  prayers  that 
heaven  would  allay  the  tempest.    This  was 
in  the  afternoon ;  towards  evening  the  wind 
wheeled  in  the  north,  and  the  storm  was 
over.    Here  was  a  veritable  miracle,  and  {I 
was  curious  to  know  how  much  it  had  im- 
posed on  the  people.    So  I  began  in   the 
morning  with   Antonio.     "Well,"   said    I, 
very  seriously,  *'  Antonio,  there  was  quite  a 
miracle  performed  last  night — ^we  ought  to 
be  very  thankful  that  the  priests  have  been 
able  to  check  this  storm  for  us."    He  shrug- 
vged  his  shoulders,  burst  into  a  laugh,  and 
said,  **  Why  didn't  they  pray  sooner,  before 
the  mischief  was  all  done,  and  not  wait  three 
days.    Ah,  they  know  that  storms  in  this 
country  never  last  more  than  four  days,  and 
they  saw  the  wind  was  changing  before  they 
started."    I  did  not  expect  so  plump  a  con- 
fession of  humbuggery  oy  a  Catholic  servant 
I  made  a  similar  remark  to  a  gentleman  of 
wealth,  who  replied,  '*  Umph,  they  watched 
the  barometer,  and  were  careful  not  to  start 
till  they  saw  it  rising." — Headiey^s  Italy, 
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DOWT  BE  IMPATIENT. 

Don't  be  im[»tient — 

Wail — wail — ^wail  ;— 
Than  plunge  inio  sorrow 
Yoa  would  betler  be  laie : 
By  striving, 
And  driving, 
The  mark  is  not  hit : 

Tis  wiser  to  grope. 
And  feel  for  a  rope 
Than  fall  in  the  pit. 

Don't  be  impatient — 

Slop  and  think ; 
Better  have  cool  moments^ 
On  Despondency's  brink. 

Than  leaping, 

And  keepinff 
In  water  that's  not : 

'Tis  wisdom  to  go 

On  surely  and  slow, 
Content  with  your  lot 

Don't  be  impatient — 

Wait  and  win ; 
The  last  foe  approaches. 
And  the  last  monster-sin : 

Pursuing, 

And  doing, 
Wiib  a  firm,  steady  eye. 

And  a  heart  that's  true. 

You'll  dare  and  vou'li  do 
And  bring  glory  niga. 

Don't  be  impatient — 

Wait— be  still ; 
Loud  voice  and  great  bluster 
Are  nothing  but  zeal ; 
They're  louder 
And  prouder 
Than  wisdom  and  strength ; 
They  rise — but  alas ! 
Bring  nothing  to  pass, 
And  perish  at  length. 

Don't  be  impaitent — 

Wait — wail — wait  ;— 
Than  plunge  into  sorrow 
You  would  better  be  late : 
By  racing, 
And  chasing. 
You  soon  lose  your  ground : 
Be  patient  and  still — 
In  good  time  you  will 
With  wisdom  be  found.— d.  c.  c. 

Country  Paper  i 


Wheat  on  Lake  Michigan, — A  letter  from 
Buffalo  gives,  as  the  general  estimate,  the 
quantity  of  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  one 
powi  of  Lake  Michigan,  ready  to  ship ;  and 
there  are  probably  over  2,000,000  bushels- 
over  three  hundred  cargoes — to  come  forward 
from  that  Lake  this  spring. 


Sohaum  of  SDigma  Na  4,  in  Am.  Penny 
Mag.  No.  12,  p.  lft§.— AmumiEE  VUrnxLvm : 
Oz,  Miltoo,  Don,  Medina,  Ant,  Noah,  Homer, 
Latimer. 

/br  the  Amenean  Pemtf  Magtitinei 
ENIGMA  No.  5. 

I  am  composed  of  13  letters. 

My  8,  6, 10,  9  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  the  world. 

My  19,  9, 13,  5  is  a  portion  of  the  eccleai- 
astical  year. 

My  12,  1,  6,  2  is  a  state  in  America. 

My  10, 12,  6,  3,  9  is  a  river  in  the  soathem 
part  of  Europe. 

My  11,  7, 10,  2, 13  is  a  distinguished  legis- 
lator. 

My  1, 12,  3, 8  is  a  cape  in  America, 

My  4,  13, 11,  2,  7,  11  is  an  archipelago  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

My  whole  is  a  celebrated  naval  comman- 
der.    JuTEHIS. 

BBCEIPT. 

Tmst  Candy.—To  three  pounds  of  loaf  su- 
gar put  half  a  pint  of  water ;  set  it  over  a 
alow  fire  for  hair  an  hour :  then  add  to  it  a 
teaspoontul  of  gam  Arabic,  dissolved,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar.  When  boiled  to 
candy,  bright  and  clear,  take  it  off.  Flavor 
with  vanilla,  rose,  lemon,  or  orange. 

Rub  the  hands  over  with  a  piece  of  sweet 
butter,  and  pull  it  until  il  is  white;  then 
make  it  in  rolls,  and  twist  or  braid  it ;  then 
cut  it  in  lengths. 

Some  of  our  subscribers  have  given  us  no 
notice  of  their  wish  to  receive  the  second  vo- 
lume, or  to  stop  their  subscriptions,  so  that  we 
are  in  doubt.  Not  wishing  to  burthen  any  with 
our  magazme  or  the  pos'age,  we  shall  cease 
sending  it  to  some  of  those  whose  terms  ex- 
pired with  the  first  volume,  but  shall  be  hap- 
py to  commence  again  if  it  be  their  wish. — 
We  can  always  supply  back  numbers,  as  the 
work  is  stereotypecl. 
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THB  UOVVOM  WKitrOPPICBb 

We  have  here  the  interior  of  the  hali|  in 
which  are  deposited  the  laat  wills  and  testa- 
ments, in  the  cluster  of  buildings  e^lleci 
<<  Doctor's  CommonSf"  in  the  metropolis  o^ 
England.    This  edifice  stands  in  one  or  the 
many  narrow,  dark  and  crowded  streets, 
which  open  their  gloomy  avenges  through 
the  mass  df  habitations  that  cover  the  slop, 
ing  ground  south  of  St  Paul's.     A  person 
may  easily  find  the  spot,  if    he    arrives 
within  a  modemte  distance  of  it:  for  such 
is  the  number  of  visiiorsi  and  so  important 
their  objects,  that  ticket-porters  are  common, 
ly  found  in  waiting  at  die  neighboring  cox* 
nera  and  alleys,  to  attend  to  the  wants  of 
those  who  com^  tio  make  inquiries  coooer- 
ning  inheritanoes,  bequests,  codicils,  du^s 
and  many  of  whom  feel  willing  to  pay 
well   for   every   &cllity.    The  ticket-por- 
ters and  the  while^pronS|  (as  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  attendants  are  called,)   have 
great  readiness  in  discovering  strangers; 
and  you  need  but  hesitate  an  instant,  give 
one   glance  of  inquiry  or  uncertainty,  to 
have  more  than  one  offer  of  service  pressed 
upon  yon,  with  a  voluble  introduction  in 
words  like  these: 

**  This  is  Doctors'  Commons,  sir,  a  cor- 
poration or  college  of  doctors  of  the  civil 
law.  It  contains  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
and  the  Admiralty  Court;  here  are  the 
ofiicial  residences  of  the  judges  and  the 
doctors,  and  there  is  a  hall  where  courts 
are  held."  The  following  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  we  copy  from  an  English 
paper. 

You  find  yourself  in  a  little  paved  court, 
surrounded  by  brick  edifices ;  and  you  can 
go  back,  in  fancy,  to  the  period  when  the 
chrgy  exercised  a  powerful  iofiuence 
throughout  all  socml  life — acted  frequently 
as  arbiters  of  peace  and  war,  and  sat  on 
the  bench  as  judges.  Here  are  the  re- 
mains of  that  stale  of  things,  the  memori- 
als of  fects  and  feelings  passed  away  :.  nay, 
the  wigs  and  gowns  of  our  barristers  in 
Westminster  Hall  cast  a  look  back  to  their 
ecclesiastical  origin.  We  enter  the  com- 
mon ball,  a  small  apartment,  where  all  the 
courts  are  held;  and  here,  on  alternate 
days,  may  we  hear  the  decision  of  a  <'aal- 


V  a 

vom"  auit— -ihow  much  the  cl^w  cf  the 
<<  Jolly  Jumper,"  of  Whitehaven,  are  to  re- 
ceive for  towing  into  port  the  '*  Charming 
Phillis;"  the  pieadinsi  ia  the  case  of  a 
lady  who  sues  for  a  divorce  on  the  enmnd 
of  her  husband's  cruelty ;  a  cause  m  *'  the 
ofiice  of  judge  promotecT'  against  someone, 
« touching  and  concerning  hia  sonl's  health, 
and  the  lawful  correction  imd  refermatton 
of  his  maaners  and  excesses ;"  or  perhaps 
an  all-important  question  affecting  the  va* 
lidity  of  a  will,  the  right  of  executors  to 
actf  or  the  administration  to  the  effects  of  aa 
individual  who  has  died  intestate. 

You  must  set  out  of  this  court,  advance 
a  Uttie  way  tSoRg  the  lane  or  street,  and  on 
the  door  of  a  very  narrow  passage,  lined 
with  as  much  wood  as  might  bum  all  the 
wills  in  England,  you  will  see  this  inscrip- 
tion^-O:^  To  the  PrerogaHve  Will  Office. 
An  old  crazy-looking  brick  building  con- 
tains the  precious    deposits;    ascend  the 
steps,  push  open  the  door,  do  not  be  afraid 
to  enter— -and,  country  friend,  you  need  not 
pull  off  your  hat  witli  such  a  stolnl  look  of 
reverence,  for  the  people  here  appear  all  too 
busy  to  pay  any  attention  to  you.    Here,  al- 
most every  day,  mingling  among  the  sharp, 
er  pbizzee  of  attorneys'  clerks,  may  be  seen 
the  solemn  feces  of  folks  who  are  "  search- 
ing for  a  will"  with  more  earnestness  than 
a  criminal  might  view  his  death-warrant 
Here,  now,  is  a  widow,  come  up  from  the 
interior,  with  her  hopeful  eldest  son ;  her 
brother  John,  that  went  up  to  ''  Lunnon" 
forty  years  ago,  died  worth  a  bit  of  money ; 
and  surely  he  must  have  left  something  for 
her  poor  children.     Respectfully,  but  affec- 
tionately, she  carries  her  son's  hat,  while  he 
dmwa  out  a  very  long  purse  with  very  littlo 
in  it,  and  slowly  and  dt^^iberately  pays  his 
shilling,  for  liberty  to  search  in  the  register 
for  the  record  of  ois  uncle's  name.     They 
would  not,  for  the  world,  trust  a  lawyer  to 
search  for  them ;  who  knows  but  he  might 
discover  a  lumping  legacy,  and  appropriate 
it  all  lo  himself!  See,  too,  the  joyful  couple, 
whose  looks  evince  that  they  have  made  a 
discovery  nearly  as  good  as  a  prize  in  a  lot- 
tery ;  while  the  old  man  at  the  end  of  the 
desk  has  parted,  for  a  moment,  with  his 
crutches,  mounted  his  spectacles,  and  with 
his  anxiotis  and  staring  daughter,  looks  as 
if  he  would  look  through  the  leaves  of  the 
book.     Those  who  discover  the  name  they 
are  in  search  of,  point  it  out  to  the  proper 
clerk,  who  makes  a  note  of  it ;  the  volume 
eontainmg  the  copy  of  the  identicsl  will,  is 
taken  down  from  among  its  musty  com- 
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^  panions  on  the  shelves ;  sad  «y«8  and  ekrs 
afe  op6ii  to  isBteii* 

An  important  cliange  was  made  in  the 
state  of  the  law  relating  to  wills  by  an  act 
passed  in  1837,  the  first  year  of  her  present 
Majesty.  Formerly,  a  person  on  his  death- 
bed might  make  a  ftj^role  will-^hat  is,  a 
wilt  hv  word  of  month,  the  fact  being  at 
tested  b^  witnesses.  Now,  all  wills  must  be 
in  wfittngj  and  be  signed  at  the  foot  or  end 
by  the  testator  himself;  or*  if  he  is  wiable 
lodo  ity  in  his  presence,  and  by  hl^  direetion. 
In  many  respects  the  old  law  has  been 
simplifiea  nd  improred. 

The  Admiralty  Conrt  is  a  highly  impor- 
tant one  to  a  maritime  nation  like  Qrea( 
Britain  ;  but  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  have 
lost  much  of  their  former  general  interest, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Prerogative  Courts 
whicbf  from  the  great  increase  and  aocmmi* 
latton  of  CAmAii,  has  become  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  community  at  lam.  The 
EcclesipjBtical  Courts  in  Doctors'  Commons 
are  those  belonging  to  the  archiepiscopal 
province  of  Canterbury:  the  provmco  of 
\  York  has  iis  own  jurisdiction ;  and  there  is^ 
ihereforoi  in  each  a  Prerogative  or  Testa* 
roentary  Court,  having  jwli<iiai  authority 
in  the  matter  of  wills  and  aidmiiiistratien  of 
effects. 

How  is  it,  perhaps  our  reader  asks,  that 
the  settlement  charge  of  men's  last  wills 
and  testaments  belonge  to  an  tctUsiatHcid 
court  ?  In  ancient  tioaes,  it  is  said  that  the 
king  called  himself  the  father,  guardian, 
and  trustee  of  his  people :  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity considered  that  he  had  the  right  to 
seize  the  goods  of  all  who  died  intestate—- 
that  is,  without  making  a  will  The  griev« 
ances  arising  out  of  this  power  of^  claim 
caused  the  provxlioaof  Magna  Chaita,  by 
which  it  was  declared  that  ^  if  a  freeman 
should  die  intestate,  his  chattels  should  be 
distributed  by  the  hands  of  his  near  rela- 
tions and  friends,  under  the  i?ispectio7i  of 
ihe  cAurcA/' 

This  connection  between  ^the  inspeo^ 
tion  of  the  church  **  and  dead  men's  pro- 
perty appears  easily  traceable.  Dying 
men  confessed  and  were  anointed — extreme 
unction,  it  was  Called,  as  being  adminis- 
tered when  the  patient  was  considered  to  be 
in  articulo  m/orlis^  of  in  the  agonies  of 
desUh.  Bat  before  this  was  done,  the  psK 
tient  was  required  to  disburden  his  mmd 
€>£  all  worldrfr  concerns,  so  that  he  mi^ht 
pass  through  his  great  clmnge  without  dis- 
traction or  disturbaxice.  Hence  the  makino 
OF  A  wrLL  became  a  aolema  cQncern-«-<a 
buainesa  undertoken  under  the  conviotxNa 


that  he  whose  deeiiion  mi^t  be  of  such 
importance  to  his  descendants  was  shortly 
hfanseif  to  recdve  the  decision  of  his  Cre- 
akor.  Hence,  too«  the  solemnity  of  old 
forms  of  wills,  «*  In  the  name  of  God, 
Amen ;"  "  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and 
undivided  Trinity ;"  «  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  with,  perhaps,  an  invocation  ta 
the  Vi^in,  whb  other  quaintly  solemn 
words,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  awe. 
The  priest  was  there,  as  the  man's  adviser, 
bonfessor  and  preparer  for  eternity :  who 
was  a  fitter  person  to  settle  those  matters 
which  belonged  to  time  ?  No  doubt  the 
privilege  and  the  power  were  frequently 
very  much  abused;  the  priests  too  frs- 
quentljr  worked  upon  the  fears  and  the 
superstitions  of  the  dying  people  they  at. 
tended,  and  induced  them  to  alienate  their 
property,  by  giving  it  away  from  their  re- 
lations to  monastic  institutions,  or  for  cha- 
ritable uses ;  and  in  this  way  vast  wealth 
was  accumulated. 

The  bishop  of  each  didcess,  as  the  Spiri. 
tual  head  of^it,  claimed  a  riffht  to  admin- 
ister  to  the  eflects  of  those  who  died  intea- 
tate,  inasmuch  as  they  considered  them- 
selves entitled  to  see  that  the  man  received 
Christian  burial,  that  his  debts  were  paid, 
and  that  masses  were  said  for  his  soul. — 
Some  such  claim  or  understanding  as  tbts 
was  probably  the  origin  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  eeafeaastioal  oourta  ia  the  matter  of 
wills. 

.  A  scene  like  this  is  well,  fitted  to  exoite 
serious  reflections  in  dtfllbrent  minds.  A 
man  possessmg  but  little  of  this  world's 
goods  may  here  catch  a  glimpse  ot  their 
vanity.  They  here  show  the  "wings," 
which  they  <*take  to  theoiselves"  when 
they  **  fly  away."  The  groups  of  heirs  and  J 
legatees,  of  various  ages,  dress  and  condi- 
tion, who  are  daily  found  in  auendance  at 
euoh  a  place,  may  well  turn  the  thoughts 
of  a  rich  man  towards  those  who  may,  per- 
haps, ere  long,  assemble  to  listen,  as  to  an 
omcle,  to  the  reading  of  the  will  he  may 
have  laid  up  in  his  private  dmwers.  He 
may  sadly  «ric  hiMseif  how  his  estate  wUl 
look' ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  after  it  has 
passed  the  ordeal  of  t)iree  or  four  courts,  by 
appeals  or  new  trials,  and  endured  the  bat- 
teries  of  a  score  or  two  of  laWers,  litigating 
perhaps,  for  contingent  fees,  and  making  a 
Flanders  of  every  codicil. 
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THB    MOBAI.    CHABACTBR    OF  THB 

MONKEY. 

A  geatlemao  whose  premises  were  infested 
by  a  large  breed  of  sparrows,  said  ihejr  were 
lirdM  of  no  principle.    Of  all  monkeys  it  may 
be  said,  with  much  more  propriety,  that  they 
are  beasts  of  no  principle;  for  ihey  have 
every  evil  quality,  and  not  one  good  one. 
They  are  saucy  and  insolent ;  always  making 
an  sttempt  to  bally  and  terrify  people,  and 
biliog  those  who  are  most  afraid  oi  ihem. 
An  impertinent  curioeiiy  runs  through  aU 
their  actions ;  they  never  can  let  things  alone, 
but  must  know  what  is  tfoitwf  forward.    If  a 
pot  or  a  kettle  is  set  on  the  nre,  and  the  cook 
turns  her  back,  the  monkey  whips  off  the 
cover  to  see  what  she  has  put  hito  it ;  even 
though  he  cannot  vet  at  it  without  setting  bis 
feet  upon  the  hot  bars  of  the  giaie.    Mimicry 
is  another  of  the  monkey's  qualities.    What- 
ever he  sees  men  do,  he  must  affect  to  do  the 
like  himselC    He  seems  to  have  no  rule  of 
his  own,  and  so  is  ruled  by  the  actions  of  men 
or  beasts ;  as  weak  people  follow  the  fashion 
of  the  worid,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.    No  » 
monkey  has  any  sense  of  gratitude,  but  takes 
his  victuals  with  a  snatch,  and  then  ^ins  in 
the  face  of  the  person  that  ^ives  it  him,  lest 
he  should  take  it  away  agam ;  for  he  sup- 
poses that  all  men  wul  snatch  awav  what 
they  can  lay  hold  ot,  as  ail  monkeys  do. 

Through  an  invincible  selfishness,  no  mon- 
key considers  any  individual  but  himself,  as 
the  poor  cat  found  to  her  cost,  when  (he 
monkey  burned  her  paws  with  raking  his 
chesnuts  out  of  the  fire.    They  can  never  eat 
together  in  company  without  quarrelling  and 
plundering  on«  another.    Every  monkey  de- 
lights in  mischief,  and  cannot  help  doing  it 
when  it  is  ui  his  power.    If  anything  he 
takes  hold  of  can  be  broken  or  spoiled,  he  is 
sure  to  find  the  way  of  doing  it ;  and  he  ohau 
ters  with  pleasure  when  he  hears  the  noise 
of  a  china  vessel  smashed  to  pieces  upon  the 
pavemenu    If  be  takes  up  a  bottle  of  ink,  he 
empties  it  upon  the  floor.    He  unfolds  all 
your  papers,  and  scatters  them  about  the 
room,  and  what  he  cannot  undo  he  tears  to 
pieces ;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  mudi 
of  this  work  he  will  do  in  a  few  minutes 
when  he  happens  to  get  loose. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  monkey  whose 
curiosity  led  him  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  to 
see  how  it  went  off;  when  he  paid  for  his 
peeping  with  the  loss  of  his  head.  In  a  ship 
where  a  relation  of  mine  was  an  o£Bcer, 
while  the  men  were  busy  in  fetching  powder 
^om  below,  and  making  cartridges,  a  monkey 
on  board  took  up  a  lighted  candle,  and  ran 
down  to  the  powder»rooBi  to  see  what  they 
were  about ;  but  happily  was  overtaken  just 
as  he  got  to  the  lantern,  and  thrown  out  at 
the  nearest  port-hole  into  the  sea  with  the 
lifthted  candle  in  his  band.  Another  lost  his 
life  by  the  spirit  oi  mimicry ;  he  had  seen  his 
master  shaving  his  own  face,  and  at  the  first 
opoortUQtiy  took  op  the  laaor  to  shave  htm- 
self,  and  made  9hui  lo  cut  his  own  throat 


When  the  wild  mflokeya  have  escaped  to  iIm 
top  of  trees,  the  people  below,  wbo  want  to 
catch  them,  show  them  the  use  of  gloves,  by 
putting  them  on  and  pulling  them  off  repeni- 
edly  ;  and  when  the  monkeys  are  supposed 
to  have  taken  the  hint,  they  leave  pled tv  ol 
gloves  on  the  ground,  having  first  lined  them 
with  piteh.    The  monkeys  came  down,  pot 
on  the  gloves,  but  cannot  pull  then  off  again ; 
and  when  they  are  surprised,  betaking  taem- 
selves  to  the  uees  as  usual,  (hey  slide  back- 
wards and  are  Uken.    A  monkey  who  had 
seen  his  mistress  upon  her  pillow  in  a  night- 
cap, which  at  her  rising  she  putted  off^  and 
hung  upon  a  chair,  pats  on  the  cap,  lays  his 
head  upon  the  pillow,  and  by  peimiating  the 
lady,  made  himself  ten  times  more  frii^lul 
and  ridiculous;  as  awkward  people  do,  when 
they  ape  their  superiors,  and  affect  a  fashion 
which  is  above  thetr  sphere. 

A  mischievoos  disposition  is  always  indfned 
to  persecution.  There  are  minds  whose 
greatest  pleasure  is  to  ride  and  tease  the 
minds  of  other  people.  A  late  friend  and 
neighbor  of  mine  In  the  country  kept  a  mcai- 
key  who  took  to  riding  his  hon,  especially 
one  of  them,  which  he  commoaly  singled  out 
as  fittest  for  his  use ;  and,  leapmff  npon  its 
back,  with  his  face  towards  the  tail,  he  whip- 
ped it  unmercifully,  and  drove  it  about,  till  it 
could  run  no  longer.  The  hogs  lived  under 
such  continual  terrors  of  mind,  that  when  the 
monkey  first  came  abroad  in  the  morning, 
they  used  to  set  up  a  great  ciy  at  the  sight 
ol  him. 

A  well-known  iioblemaA  once  had  a  wild 
horse  which  nobody  could  ride.  '*!  know 
not  what  your  lordship  can  do  with  him," 
said  one,  **  but  to  set  the  monkey  upon  his 
back."  80  they  put  a  pad  to  the  norse,  and 
set  tne  monlny  upon  it  with  a  switch  in  his 
hand,  which  he  itted  upon  the  horse,  and  set 
him  into  a  furious  kicking  and  galloping ;  but 
Fug  kept  his  seat  and  ezercisea  his  switch. 
The  horse  Isy  down  upon  the  ground ;  hot 
when  he  thvew  himself  on  one  side,  the  mon- 
key was  up  on  the  other:  fte  ran  into  a  wood 
with  him,  to  brush  him  off;  but  if  a  tree  or 
a  bush  occurred  on  one  side,  the  monkey  slip- 
ped to  the  other  side ;  till  at  last  the  horse 
was  so  sickened  and  fatigued  and  brokea- 
spirited,  that  be  ran  home  to  the  stable  for 
protection.  When  the  monkey  was  removed, 
a  boy  mounted  him,  who  managed  the  horse 
with  ease,  and  he  never  gave  any  trouble 
aHerwards. 

In  all  the  actions  of  the  monkey,  there  ia  s 
no  appearance  of  anything  good  or  useful,  nor  ^ 
any  species  of  evil  that  is  wanting  in  them.   ' 
They  are,  indeed,  like  to  mankind :  they  can 
ride  a  pig  as  a  man  rides  a  horse,  or  belter, 
and  are  most  excellent  jockeys ;  bar,  after  all, 
they  are  only  like  the  worst  of  the  human 
species.    If  all  the  qualities  ol  the  monkey 
are  put  together,  they  constitute  what  ia 
properly  called  ili'nature  ;  and  if  any  person 
woold  know  what  an  ill-natared  man  is,  that 
man  is  a  monkey  to  aU  intents  and  purposes, 
with  the  Addition  of  reason,  which  makes  At>  x^ 
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cbacaeter  much  worse,  and  the  Iom  of  reli* 
ffioD  and  cooacience*  which  ia  wont  of  all ; 
tor  without  these  reason  is  rather  a  dmdnui- 
tage.— <$Jkir7M*i  Magazine* 


VIMBVmii 


Barthold  Georffe  Niebnhr  was  bom  at  Co- 
penhagen on  the  27th  of  Angnst,  1776 ;  and 
m  that  city  his  father,  on  his  return  from  his 
celebrated  travels  in  the  East,  filled  for  some 
jrears  the  sitnation  of  head  engineer.  His 
iBother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Thurinffian 
physician.  She  had  been  educated  in  Den- 
mark, and  spoke  Danish  fluendjr.  lOebuhr 
^  has  thus,  from  his  infancy,  the  opportunity  of 
)  aoauuing  two  languaM  at  the  same  time ; 
)  and  he  afterwaidv  cultivmted,  to  a  hish  de* 
I  gree,  his  philological  tmlcnt  In  1778  his  hf> 
i  ther  was  appointed  maffistrute  for  the  pro- 
>  vioee  of  Dethmar;  ana  the  whole  Amily 
\  ouittad  the  capital  of  Denmark,  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  little  rillage  of  HMatt 
This  change  of  residence  must  be  given  a 
prominent  place  amongst  the  circumsuinces 
which  (avorahly  influenced  the  character  and 
future  destiny  of  Niebuhr.  Far  from  the  dis* 
tractions  of  a  laroe  dty,  in  the  retirement  of 
an  almost  sditude,  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  an  intriligtnt  and  tender  mother,  and  of  a 
father  who  had  passed  his  life  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  who  had  lived  in  the  learned 
world,  and  visited  distant  countries,  and 
whose  abode,  in  every  other  respect  some- 
what of  the  humblest,  was  stored  with  valoa- 
Ue  books-— Niebnhr  grew  up  in  the  sweet 
and  salutary  habits  of  a  tratt(|utl  and  happy 
home,  in  the  rational  en|o>metttsof  a  domes- 
tic and  studious  life,  itis  father  was  his  first 
instructor :  he  taught  him  French,  English, 
geography,  and  history.  One  of  their  neigh* 
bors,  a  man  of  taste  and  information,  the  poet 
Boje,  editor  of  the  Ooitingen  **  Almanack  of 
the  Muaes,**  often  visited  them,  and  mingled 
with  )he  graver  thoughts  of  the  learned  Nie- 
bnhr, the  sweet  and  fij|[hter  flowers  of  iitera» 
ture.  From  time  to  time,  alas,  some  stran* 
ffer»  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  tmveU 
ler  in  Arabia,  broke  in  upon  his  retiranent» 
and,  by  liis  conversation,  opened  vistas  of  fiir- 
distant  scenes  to  the  eye  of  the  child,  who, 
seated  on  his  father's  knee,  listened  with 
thoughtful  air,  and  was  in  fancy  rangmg 
through  those  unknown  regions,  the  aspect 
and  manners  of  which  he  heard  described. 

At  thirteen,  Niebuhr  entered  the  Qymnsp 
sium  at  Meldorf ;  but  his  studies  were  still 
under  the  direction  and  encouragement  of  his 
father.  He  was  afterwards  placed  at  a 
school  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  with 
ardor  the  modem  languages.  In  1807,  the 
amooDt  of  bis  philological  attainments  was 
thus  stated  in  one  of  his  father's  letters  :— 
'*  He  was  but  two  years  old  when  he  came 
to  Meldorf;  so  that  German  may  be  looked 
upon  as  his  mother-tonmie.  In  the  regular 
course  of  his  studies,  heleiinied  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  besides  which,  at  Meldorf  he  ac- 
quired sufficient  knowledge  of  Danish,  En^ 


lish,  French,  and  Italian,  to  be  able  to  read  a 
book  written  in  any  of  these  languages.  Some 
books  thrown  upon  our  coast  by  a  shipwreck, 
S^^e  lum  an  opportunity  of  studying  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.  He  did  not  leam  much  of 
Arabic  with  me,  because  I  had  lent  my 
Arabic  dicrionary,  and  could  not  procure  ano- 
ther. At  Kiel  and  Cooenhagen  he  practised 
both  sp^kmg  and  wntmg  French,  English, 
and  Danish,  under  the  direction  of  the  Aus- 
trian  minister  at  Copenhagen,  Count  Lnddph, 
who  was  bom  at  Constantinople ;  he  learned 
Persian,  and  afterwards  uiught  himself  Ara- 
bic ;  in  Holland  he  added  to  his  stock  Dutch ; 
at  Copenhagen,  Swedish  and  a  litUe  of  Ice- 
J«^»c;  at  Memel,  the  Russian,  Sclavooie, 
Polish,  Bohemian,  and  lUyrtan ;  if  I  add  to 
this  list,  the  Low  German,  I  have  enume- 
rated twenty  languages." 

In  1794,  he  entered  the  univeraity  at  Kiel, 
much  better  stored  with  infqrmancii,  than 
most  of  his  fellow-coU^ans,  and  much  more 
eager  than  anv  one  of  them  hi  his  thirst  for 
study,  and  in  the  puisnit  of  knowledge.  His 
letters  at  this  period  indicate  a  most  ardent 
imagination.  They  breathe  a  passionate  ad- 
miration for  classic  antiquity. 

None  of  the  usual  recreations  of  German 
students-braces,  festive  meetings— could  di- 
vert  him  from  the  regular  task  which  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself  for  every  day ;  nothing 
could  counterbalance  with  htm  tne  delight 
he  experienced  in  burying  hinmelf  in  some 
scientific  work. 

Two  years  jMissed  thus—two  years  of  un- 
daunted, untiring  effort,  of  laborious  study 
and  intense  thought.  In  that  time  he  had  so 
distinguished  himself  by  the  range  of  his 
mind,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  that 
the  Count  de  Schimmelmann,  prime  minister 
of  Denmark,  appointed  him  his  secretary. 
Niebuhr  carried  with  him  into  the  worU, 
into  which  he  was  thus  suddenly  called,  the 
tastes  which  he  had  imbibed  at  Meld(wf,  and 
so  assiduously  cultivated  at  Hambuigh  and 
KieU  When  the  duties  ol  his  office  were 
discharaed,  he  hurried  back  to  the  quiet  re- 
treat orliis  study,  to  his  darling  bookai 


G^roptf.— The  Cincinnati  Union  states,  that 
the  sulject  of  establishing  vineyards  is  now 
the  rage  amona  manjr  Ohio  river  agricultu- 
rists. Large  putts  of^  ground  along  tne  river 
have  begun  to  be  trencned  and  jirepared  for 
the  reception  of  vines  the  coming  season. 
One  gentleaaan  has  a  vineyard  of  some  eighty 
acres,  thirty  mHcs  from  Cincioanii. 


' 


Presence  of  Mind.-^k  house  in  Wisconsin 
caught  fire  in  the  evening,  when  the  owners  ! 
were  absent.  A  little  daughter,  eight  years 
old,  was  the  first  to  discover  the  fire,  and 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  carried  out 
of  the  house  her  younger  sisters,  then  rush- 
ed to  another  part  of  the  house,  and  succeeded 
in  arousing  her  two  elder  brothers,  barely  in 
time  to  save  their  lives. 


. 
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Continued  Jrom  Vol,  JL^  page  166. 

The  sigof  for  fruit  will  probably  be  the  ae* 
liona  of  gaiheriag  irom  the  tree  and  eating, 
and  various  objects  will  be  designated  by  im- 
itatiAg  some  part  of  the  process  of  manufac- 
larOf  of  procuring,  or  of  prepariag  for  use. — 
Thuft  milk  may  be  denoted  by  (he  act  of 
milkmg;  hay  by  that  of  mowing,  cheese  by 
thai  of  pressing,  (represented  by  holding  the 

EaUns  or  the.  hands  as  if  to  compress  some 
ody  supposed  to  be  held  between  them,} 
bread  by  that  of  kneading,  or  of  cutting  a 
slice  from  a  loaf,  and  pie  by  that  of  euttinff 
a  piece  out  of  the  platter,  (one  hand  supposed 
to  be  the  knife,  and  the  other  the  platter.) 
T£e  actiog  of  chopping,  or  of  sawing  wood, 
(inade  by  supposing  the  right  hand  to  be  the 
axe^  or  saw,  and  the  left  arm  the  log  on  which 
it  is  used,)  may  denote  wood ;  aim  that  of 
shearing  a  sheep,  (imitated  by  supposing  the 
led  arm  to  be  the  sheep,  and  the  first  two 
fingers  ot  the  right  hand  the  shears,)  may 
stand  according  to  the  oonuectioo,  for  a  sheep 
and  for  wool. 

Other  domestic  animals  may  be  denoted  by 
putting  the  hands  or  fingers  to  the  head,  to 
repffesent  the  forms  of  their  horns;  or  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  to  the  mouth  to  imitate 
theif  bills ;  by  mimicking  with  the  hand  un- 
der the  chin  the  motion  of  a  swine's  snout ; 
by  patting  the  thigh  as  if  to  call  a  dog ;  by 
dmwing  the  thumb  and  finger  from  the  corner 
of  the  mouth,  to  represent  the  whiskers  of  a 
cat ;  bv  placing  one  or  two  fingers  on  each 
side. of  the  head,  and  imitating  i he  motions 
of  a  horse's  ears,  or  by  the  act  of  riding, 
repiesented  by  placing  the  fingers  of  one 
band  astride  the  other.  The  young  are  usu- 
ally distinguished  by  a  reference  to  their  size 
ana  playfulness ;  and  the  male  and  female  are 
best  designated  by  giving  the  child  some  gen- 
eral sign  which  he  may  learn  by  usage  to 
apply  to  all  kinds  of  animals  whose  sex  is 
distinguishable.  The  signs  used  in  our  insti- 
tutions, are  the  motion  ol  taking  hold  of  the 
liat  for  a  male,  and  of  drawing  the  thumb 
down  the  side  of  the  face,  (referring  to  the 
cap  or  bonnet  under  the  chin,)  for  a  female. 
.These  signs  applied  to  animals,  indeed  ap- 
pear as  arbitrary  as  words ;  but  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  usefulness  of  signs  that  they 
shoula  be  strictly  natural.  The  great  end  is 
intelligibility  and.  convenience. 

Places  are  denoted  by  pointing  to  them,  by 
describing  iheliicalities,  as  a  tree,  rock,  spring, 
fence  or  pond ;  by  reference  to  some  known 
incident,  or  by  the  sign  for  the  owner  of  the 
field  or  dwellmg,  and  finally  by  signs  descrip 
tive  of  use.  Thus  a  huildiog  in  general  being 
denoted  by  carrying  up  the  hands  (o  represent 
the  walls,  and  joiniag  them  at  the  top  in  the 
form  of  a  ro<^— a  diuroh  is  repseseated  by 


addiag  to  this  the  sign  of  devotion,  (formed 
by  holding  up  the  hands  as  in  public  prayer ;) 
a  sefaool  by  that  of  reading  ot  spdiing ;  a  sta- 
ble by  reference  to  a  horse;  and  a  dwelling 
by  the  actions  of  eating  and  sleeping.  The 
sign  (or  roof  repeated  several  times,  represents 
an  assemblage  of  roois,  L  e.  a  town»  and  ndi- 
bing  the  hands  together  in  imitatioa  of  nilU- 
stones,  recalls  a  null. 

With  respect  to  ideas  4)i  time,  mofning, 
noon  and  n%hi  are  easily  signified  by  ref^ 
eace  to  ihe  posittoa  of  the  sua;  days  by  d^ 
scribing  his  diurnal  course;  weeks  by  tha 
sign  lor  devotion  and  eevcn,  (joioliiff  the 
hands  with  three  fingeit  of  one  hand  mt  eo 
as  to  count  seven ;)  moathafaf  the  newmoco, 
(the  thumb  and  finger  fiNrm  a  half  eirele  on 
the  side  of  the  faoew)  er  by  the  page  of  an 
almanac;  hours  by  the  hands  of  a  clock;  and 
fojT  yeais»  uneducated  deaf  mutes  usaally 
make  ihe  sign  for  winter,  (the  cold  season,) 
but  in  omr  Institutioas  we  make  one  hand  d^ 
scribe  a  circle  round  the  other  to  mark  the 
annual  revolution  of  the  earth  rooad  the  sao. 
To-menow  is  aspressed  with  much  signifi* 
cance  by  the  sica  for  sleeping  and  awaking ; 
and  yesterday  by  the  sign  for  aleep  followed 
by  ijointing  bacK  over  the  shoulder.  This 
last  is  the  eeneral  sign  for  the  past,  as  pomt- 
ing  foiward  is  for  the  future,  and  presenting 
the  hands  hovizontaUy  oa  each  side  for  the 
present ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  toes,  wUi  be 
and  tf .  Many  of  these  signs,  it  is  true,  are 
such  as  an  uneducated  deaf  mute  would  not 
be  likely  to  devise,  but  a  Utile  use  in  the 
faimily,  m  circumstances  in  which  hearing 
persoyis  would  use  the  corresponding  words, 
will  make  them  intelligible.  The  days  of 
the  week  are  best  expressed  by  their  initial 
letters  made  af^er  the  manner  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  describing  at  the  same  time  a  small 
circle  in  the  air.  It  is  only  to  he  observed 
that  H  stands  for  ThtHsday,  and  for  the  Sab- 
bath  the  sign  of  devotion. 

One  of  the  most  natural  and  universally  in- 
telligible classes  of  signs,  consists  in  the  lite- 
ral imitation  of  actions ;  but  where  this  imi- 
taiion  would  be  too  violent  and  ungraceful,  or 
would  take  up  too  much  room,  actions  may 
berepresentea  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  hands 
or  fingers.  Thus  dancing  is  represented  by 
dancing  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  on  the 
palm  en*  the  left,  and  skating  by  curving  the 
two  index  finders  in  the  form  of  skate  run« 
nere  and  giving  them  a  correspundiog  mo- 
tion. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  many 
of  the  signs  we  have  described  would  be  un- 
intelligible to  deaf  mutes  when  presented  to 
them  for  the  first  time.  The  expressions 
of  the  countenance,  the  imitation  of  actions, 
and  ihe  gestures  expressing  the  form  and 
size  of  obyedts,  they  will  universally  under- 
stand; and  beginning  with  these,  a  skillful 
sign-maker  wiH  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  ^ 
explain  to  a  deaf  mute,  any  sign  not  repre-  ( 
sentin|[  relations  too  much  beyond  the  range  \ 
of  his  ideas.  ^ 
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It  Is  certain  that  the  iaealtiei  of  the 
will  develope  more  rapidly,  where  be  can 
learn  eonvenieot  and  expreeeive  eigne  from 
tboee  aroand  him,  than  when  he  it  left  to  his 
own  unaided  efforts  in  derisins;  gestures,  often 
too  little  distinguishable  one  From  another. — 
When  a  beginning  is  once  made,  when  the 
parties  have  acquired  some  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
by  practice,  some  skill  in  mimickry,  and  Wh 
pecially  in  that  expressive  language  of  mfpiB 
with  all  its  significance^  life  and  animation, 
and  in  which  the  deaf  mute  will  be  the  best 
master,  the  progress  of  both  the  learner  and 
his  firiends  m  the  language  will  be  pleasant 
and  rapid.  Many  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  five 
or  SIX  years  old  has,  by  such  means  as  we 
have  described,  been  enabled  not  merely  to 
make  its  wants  known,  but  to  narrate  in  ge^ 
tures  all  incidenu  which  it  has  wimesseo,  or 
home  a  part  iiiyaad  to  specnfy  time,  place  and 
actors^  Such  a  child  will  undersiaiidi  at 
readily  as  a  bearipi^  child  of  the  same  ag«» 
the  motives  of  actions,  and  will  delight  in 
learning  from  one  friend,  and  in  repeating^  to 
another  little  nanmtivea  embiacing  iacerestkig 
incidents. 

The  effects,  on  the  character  of  t&e  child, 
of  such  a  coarse,  when  accompanied  by  uni* 
form  kindoess,  without  undue  indulgence, 
which  is  always  essential  to  the  proper 
training  of  children,  will  richlj  reward  the 
trifling  laboor  bestowed.  Activiqr  will  be 
ffiven  to  bis  hitherto  dormant  faculties. — 
His  reasoning  powers  will  begin  to  deve- 
lope ;  his  social  and  family  affections  will 
acquire  new  strength.  Generosity,  love  and 
confidence  wUl  take  the  place  of  selfish* 
aese,  dullness  and  suspicion.  He  will  tbink 
more  clearly,  understand  from  da^  to  day  more 
readily,  testify  for  those  around  him  far  strong- 
er inurest,  and  show  hie  superiors  more  ready 
respect  and  obedience.  Nay,  more ;  his  mo- 
ral sentiments  will  rapldlv  develooe  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  facts  anu  incidents 
which  can  he  communicated  to  him.  He 
will  cheerfully  adopt  the  feelings  expressed 
by  his  friends  with  regard  to  actions  and  ac- 
tors, and  will  soon  be  able  to  form  without 
assistance,  and  to  express  spontaneously,  cor- 
rect judgments  on  many  moral  subjects. 

It  wilt  be  of  use  to  the  parent,  in  giving 
definiteness  and  clearness  to  tne  cbild^ 
moral  notions,  to  have  si^s  appropriated  to 
the  principal  of  tliese  notions.  Obedienee  is 
expressed  by  bending  the  head  as  in  submis- 
sion to  a  superior ;  disobedience  by  a  saucy 
look  and  by  throwing  out  the  elbow ;  truth 
by  deseribing  with  the  finger  a  stmight  line 


forward  from  the  lips ;  iiilsehood  by  running 
the  finger  across  the  lips,  as  if  to  say  the 
words  go  wide  of  the  fact ;  the  sign  tor  good 
is  a  geatuie  of  m>probation  oaualTy  made  bv 
putting  the  hand  to  the  lips ;  and  fix  haa, 
we  throw  the  hand  (with  the  palm  turned 
downward)  from  the  lips  with  a  correspond- 
ing ezpreasloB  and  emphasis^    Tfael^  is  sig^ 


by  pretending  to  uke  with  one  hand 
tomething  riily  from  under  the  other;  recti- 
tude, tike  truth,  is  denoted  by  a  straight  line» 
with  the  difference  that,  as  this  refers  to  a^ 
tions,  the  line  is  described  on  the  hand  instead 
of  from  the  lips ;  wrong  doing  of  course  re- 
quires a  crooked  line ;  a  mistake  is  usually 
Signified  by  striking  the  hand  against  the 
chitt ;  deception  by  an  allusion  to  the  expres- 
sion of  leading  by  the  nose ;  justice  by  an  al- 
lusion to  the  equal  scale,  two  circles  formed 
by  the  thumbs  and  forefingers  being  joined  at 
equal  heights;  and  injustice,  or  partiality,  is 
signified  by  raising  one  of  the  circles  and  de- 
pressing the  other. 

We  use  an  expressive  stroke  of  one  side  of 
the  forefinger  on  the  palm  of  the  itit  hand,  to 
signify  law  or  commandnnpt :  and  the  pouit 
of  the  same  finger  is  struck  downward  Qpea 
the  palm,  fas  if  pointing  out  an  entry  in  an 
aoGonm  hook,)  to  denote  a  debt,  fine  or  tax.  A 
similar  motion  of  the  forefinger  alone,  with- 
out the  other  hand,  we  use  to  express  duty  or 
necessity,  corresponding  to  the  verbs  must  and 
ought. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  he  has 
only  to  make  signs  in  order  to  be  imderstood 
by  a  deaf  mute  who  has  not  learned  to  use 
these  signs.  Many  of  the  signs  which  have 
been  described,  at  least  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  will  probably  be  made  by  begin- 
ners, will  require,  when  first  used,  particular 
explanation  and  illustration  as  the  correspond- 
ing words  would  require.  The  advantages 
or  the  sicns  are  that  thej  are  mose  eanly 
associated  with  the  expression  of  the  connte- 
nance,  which,  for  a  deaf  mute,  alone  gives 
significance  and  interest  to  conversation ;  that 
they  admit  hr  greater  rapidity  of  communica- 
tion, and  are  far  more  easily  remembered  by 
deaf  moles,  especially  by  young  children,  who 
will  learn  to  make  fifty  siffns  sooner  than  to 
put  together  the  letters  ol  one  word.  The 
mode  oi  explanation  is  by  appl|ring  the  signs 
to  known  facts,  or  by  reptesentmg  seenes  in 
pantomine  in  which  some  aiven  idea  shall  be 
prominent.  Our  new  pupus  leam  the  signs 
used  in  the  Institution  m  a  very  short  time, 
by  merely  seeing  others  use  them  In  conver- 
sation. If  there  should  happen  to  be  an  edu* 
cated  deaf  mute  residing  within  a  few  miles 
of  a  family  containing  a  deaf  mute  child, 
which  will  ffenerally  be  the  case,  his  acquain- 
tance should  by  all  means  be  s^mght  An  iu" 
teltigent  deaf  mute  will,  by  examples,  give  a 
better  idea  of  signs  than  can  be  imparted  by 
writing  a  volume. 

Fot  those  who  only  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  of  conversing  with  a  deaf  mute  by 
sicns,  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  necessary 
to  nave  a  sign  for  every  word.  The  articles, 
pronouns  and  other  auxiliary  and  eomiecting 
words,  have  no  eorremndmg  signs  in  the 
colloquial  dialect  of  tne  deaf  and  dumb. 
This  dialect  consisu  at  first  of  signs  for  ob- 
jects, action^  and  qualities. 
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From  the  SciUplwrtt 
Al  the  eainuM  to  the  Roman  FMum  Mill 
tmida  the  trhnnphil  trch,  erected  in  honor 
of  Tims,  and  Sn  com  me  moral  ion  of  ihe  cap- 
tare  of  Jeruaileoi.    Iiitwoaderrul,  andaithe  . 
■aiDe  lime  eieeedinglf  fortunate,  ihal  it  has 
bew  preserrei),  wiili  but  iiitle  injury,  lo  the 
pretent  day.    Ahhougii  Rome  lias  been  te-  . 
pealedly    besieged,     captured,     cached    an^ 
bunt,  maoy  ef  its  old  moQainentt  have  aur- 
vired,  in  diflerent  degrees  ol    preservation : 
but  very  Tew  have  suffered  Um,  which  have 
been  to  much  expowd  to  daily  injary  through 
the  centuries  which  have  inteivened. 

On  the  inside  walls  of  the  arch  of  Tiiu* 
wwe  sculptured  the  chief  parts  of  the  iri- 
nmpbsl  procession,  which  Titus  led  ioto  the 
niiy,  tinder  that  arch,  acrosK  the  Forum  and 
np  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  sammit 
of  the  Capitoiioe  Hill ;  and  nmong  the  nrions 
penoDagec,  with  emblems  of  victory  and  in' 
ments  of  music,  ia  a  band  of  Hebrew 
captives,  bearing,  a*  trophies  of  the  conqueror, 
the  sacred  olqecu  described  with  mch  par- 
licnlarity  in  the  books  of  Uoses  and  of  the 
Kings,  so  foil  of  waroing,  and  so  closely  con- 
nected with  many  of  the  most  interesting 
aeenes  and  eharactenof  Holy  Writ. 

The  figures  of  which  we  retain  a  recollec- 
tion,  are  still  expressive  sod  distinct ;  while 
the  BBcred  vessels  and  furniture  of  the 
temple  are  geoenlly  sufficiently  preserved  to 
■how  iheii  form  and  size.  These  sculplurea 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  passenger;  al- 
tboagh  the  arch  has  been  left  open  and  un* 
guarded,  aMd  for  ■  Irag  time  was  the  only 
entianee  to  (he  Forum  on  (hat  tide,  so  that 
crowds  were  compelled  (o  pass  through  it 
every  day. 

The  lews  have  always  r^nrded  the  arch 
and  Ita  deeoratioos  with  sad  and  reverential 
feelings,    and  yet  with  Such  animosity  to- 


M  ihe  Are\  of  Titut. 

f     wards  the  destroyers  of  their  ancient  capital,    | 
S     and  the  enslaver  and  disperser  of  (heir  an- 
I     eeatws,  that  it  ia  said  not  a  Hebtew  foot  has 
?     ever  trodden  the  old  pevemeni  of  the  Via  S»- 
\     era,  (the  Sacred  Road,)  with  which  it  ia  atHI 
;     floored,  since  ihe  day  of  Titus's  savage  tri- 
umph.   There  they  would  see  the  Ark  of 
ibe  Covenant,  the  seven  golden  candlesticks, 
and  (he  other  ol^ects  regarded  by  ihem  with 
rererence.    (Exodus  31,  7— 11.    Ex.10.    Ex. 
16.    Heb.  9,  tee. 

For  onr  own  feelinga  we  can  lay,  not  even 
the  Culossenm,  which  siands  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  in  foil  view,  nor  any  of  the  other 
remains  ot  Boman  power,  magnificence  « 
taste  around,  went  to  the  hwom  with  so  ] 
affecting  an  impreesioo,  as  the  eight  of  Ifaoae 
almost  speaking  witnesses,  of  the  Boal  deso- 
lation of  Zion. '  The  spot  was  lonely  and 
still,  and  a  wide  space  of  graond  opened 
around  us,  scattered  with  the  ftagmeots  of 
temples  and  palaces;  but  it  seemed  as  if 
Isaiah  or  Jeremiah  were  breaking  out  anew 
in  one  of  those  uumitable  lamentations 
whkh  move  our  souls  to  sympathy,  even  at 
the  tenderesi  age,  in  onr  American  family 
scenes,  and  in  onr  simplest  village  schools : 
and  ihe  still  more  irresistible  aposlropliy  of 
our  Savior  came  to  mind,  which  he  poured 
forth  from  Mount  Olivet. 

"They  have  cormpted  themielres,"  aafs 
Uoses,  (Deut.  33,  5.)  in  that  wonderful 
"  Song"  which  God  told  him  to  "  write,"  and 
10  "  teach  it  to  the  cl^ildren  of  Israel,"  as  "  a 
witness  for  me  against  (hem."  "  They  have 
provoked  him  (□  jealousy  with  strange  gods." 
"  He  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations," 
saya  Isniah,  (6,  26,)  "  Behold  darkness  and 
sorrow,"  (0,  30)  "The  voice  of  the  biide- 
groom  ■' shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee." 


THX  AHERICAH  FENNY  HAOAZINB. 


THE    AKCA. 


The  ttady  of  ahelli  ia  ««  of  the  beM 
'  branchea  of  NatanI  History  to  begm  with 
'  in  a  fkinily  or  in  r  achooL  The  objaoU  are 
)  ftttraotive  in  fonn,  color  and  variMy,  they 

>  are  often  Muilycotlected,  and  alrooat  always 
•  easily  preserved.  In  some  respects,  and 
i  under  certain  circunutaaeea,  il  may  be  bet< 
!  tar  to  begin  with  minerals,  whioh  hare  some 
.  saperior  reeommefidattons,  in  their  greater 
)  utility  and  roote  unirermi  difTunon.  In- 
'  deed  wo  well  know,  from  long  ezpetlance 

>  tad  obaerf  ation,  made  among  «  variety  of 
mtstaaeea  and  of  indnidnala,  that  the 

i  young  hare  time,  intelligence  and  tasto 
'.  enough  to  begin  very  eaily  to  fbim  an  ac- 
!  qnainlanca  with  ittnes,  itiella,  tnrda,  beasti, 
J  fisbee  and  planta,  on  correct  principles ;  and 
J  that  materials  may  be  fotuid  in  almost  every 

>  towD,  village  and  square  mile,  to  alliacl  and 
[  gratify  them.    The  principal  difficulties  lie 

>  with  us,  who  ought  to  beetle,  iflMreated  and 
I  MtttraMtog  tcBcberB.  Our  readeta,  we  hope, 
I  will  bear  with  such  remarks  as  these,  even 
'  if  ve  make  them  often.  We  will  endeavor 
j  not  to  say  loo  much  al  a  time,  and  to  pass 

>  CO  to  Bomething  of  a  livelier  oatnift 

The  gnus  Area,  in  ConclKdogy,  has  Its 

lame  from  Area  Norn,  or  Noah's  ark,  ba- 

auM'  one  of  its  species  #as  supposed  to 

I  bear  a.  resemblance  to  that  fint  ipeoimen 

\  of  naral  architecture  in  fitnn.    The  follow. 

I  ittg  descriptions  and  remarks  we  oopy  fram 

"  Lfloaona  on  ibellB." 

Qneru  tharacUr.     Shall  bivalve,  equi. 


valve,  inequilateral)  form  varieoe,  often 
oblong,  sometimes  orbicular ;  hioce  with 
nnmetoua  email  sharp  leeih  in  eaoh  valve, 
alternately  inserted  between  each  other,  ar- 
ranged BoroatiroeB  in  a  straight,  sometimes 
in  a  curved  line. 

ObitrtxUymM  on  tie  iktU  and  itt 
inkabitant. 

The  shells  of  this  genua  are  very  readily 
known,  by  their  numerous  email  teeih.— 
Smne  of  the  speoiea  attach  themselvee  to 
rooks  by  a  kind  of  bynus :  these  have  al- 
ways the  shell  more  or  len  gaping ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  Arks  live  Wted  in  the 
sand  at  a  short  diatance  from  the  shore  ;  all 
are  marine.  ThaXollusoa  have  no  exter- 
nal siphons,  tbey  have  a  kind  oi  oompreiaed 
ibot,  tennioalea  by  lesdinous  filaoMnls, 
which  are  affixed  to  rocks. 

BrvALVBfl — ^The  shells  belonging  to  this 
class  are  composed  of  two  pieces  united  by 
an  elastic  h(»^j  ligament :  (his  part  where 
the  valves  are  join&l  together,  is  called  the 
eardo,  or  hinge,  and  corresponds  in  position 
with  the  back  of  the  animal :  it  it  either 
plain  or  furnished  with  teeUi.  The  liga- 
ment serves  not  only  to  connect  the  valvea, 
but  also  to  open  them,  and  is  either  external 
or  internal.  The  muscle  or  muscles  bv 
whioh  the  animal  is  attached  to  the  shell 
keep  it  closed  :  when  these  are  relaxed,  the 
ligament  which  was  either  in  a  slate  of  ten- 
sion or  compression  aooording  as  it  was 
either  external  or  internal,  by  its  effitfts  lo 
recover  ita  position  (^>ens  the  valvar  If  the 
two  valves  are  quita  alike,  the  shell  is  aaxi 
to  be  equiiMlMi  H  they  difler  In  form  or 
ain,  it  is  called  tiMfiitM/ve.  If  the  mdea 
of  the  valve  are  synunelrioal,  die  valve  is 
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said  to  he'lqwtaieral  i  if  they  are  not,  it  Is 
said  to  be  inequUateraL 

'  The  animals  bekmsfiog  to  the  Bivalve 
shells  are  acej^loos  mollusca,  havioj^  no 
distinct  head ;  Ihey  have  bo  eyes,  and  the 
month,  which  is  hidden  under  the  mantle, 
la  only  a  simple  opening  for  the  reception 
of  food,  without  probosoisi  jaws  or  any  jiard 
parts  fitted  for  mastication.  Thb  mouih  is 
surrounded  by  four  flattened  moveable  ex- 
pansionsi  which  partake  of  the  nature  of 
tentacula.  The  branckui^  or  gills»  consist 
of  two  leaves  or  expansions  on  each  side, 
and  extend  the  length  of  the  body.  The 
mantle  is  large,  sometimes  it  is  qmte  openj 
and  bordered  with  conliactile^  irritable  fila- 
ments: in  some  instances  it  is  joined  in 
front,  tubular  elongations,  called  siphon^ 
which  conduct  the  water  to  the  mouth  and 
branohin.  The  muscles  are  generally 
very  Uiiok  and  strong,  and  hard  at  the 
place  of  attachment  to  the  shell;  those 
which  close  the  valves  are  called  the  od- 
duetor  mnscles.  Many  speoiee  have  not 
the  power  of  locomotion,  but  are  immove- 
ably  cemented  to  rocks  or  stones:  a  few 
are  attached  by  a  cartilaghions  ligament, 
others  by  a  byssua.  These  moliusca  have 
no  ventral  foot  similar  to  that  possessed  by 
some  of  the  cephalous  mollnsoa ;  bnt  some 
have  a  muscular  substance  usually  tongue- 
shaped  and  capable  of  considerable  elonga- 
tion. This  organ  enables  them  to  creep,  or 
to  efiect  a  kind  of  leap,  by  which  they 
change  the  position  of  their  shell ;  some- 
times it  is  trmsformed  into  a  paw,  and 
Sometimes  it  is  employed  to  fix  the  sfflcv 
filamenls  of  a  byseus.  None  of  the  Eh- 
valves  are  terrestrial  sheAls,  seme  few  are 
(luviatile.  The  generic  chameter  of  the 
Bivalves  is  principally  derived  from  the 
formation  of  the  hinge,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  shell. 
• 

Parts  ov  a  BrvALVE  Sbkld. 


The  valve. 

The  cardo  or  himge,  the  part  where  the 
valves  are  united. 

The  beaks  or  afiets^  the  points  of  the 
valves  near  the  hinge. 
.       The  base^  the  part  of  the  shell  opposite 
5   the  beaks. 

The  fmb&nts  or  totM,  the  swelled  parts 
lar  the  beaks. 
The  liganmnt 
The  margin  of  valves. 
The  area  or  emterior  ilope,  the  margin 
of  the  valves  near  the  ligament 

The  a/teola  or  fosieriar  slope^  the  mar- 


gin of  the  valves,  the  other  side  ofthe  liga- 
ment, 

The^ttm^y. 

The  diikt  the  convex  part  of  the  valves 
between  the  umbones  ana  margin. 

The  lengthy  the  direction  of  the  shell 
from  the  beak  to  the  base. 

The  breadth^  the  direction  at  right  angles 
with  the  length. 

The  emrieula  or  ean^  small  appendages 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  hingA. 

The  Hreumference* 

The  wntsetuar  tmfreisions^  marks  in  the 
inside  of  the  shell  made  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  addnetor  muscles. 
^  The  ri^kt  valve^  the  valve  nearest  to  the 
right  hand,  when  the  shell  is  placed  on  its 
hiise  with  the  area  opposite  to  the  person 
looking  at  it 

The  left  valve. 

The  teeik^  pointed  protuberance  at  the 
hinge. 

The  cardinal  ieeik^  the  central  teeth,  or 
those  near  the  centre  of  the  hinge. 

The  UUtral  teeth,  the  teeth  near  the 
sides. 


IX>OU8T8. 


As  this  is  the  year  for  the  appearance  of 
I/wusts,  all  our  farmers  who  have  orchards 
will  do  well  to  turn  their  hogs  in  and  let 
them  eat  up  the  grubs  before  they  have 
their  wings:  fay  domg  so  ihey  will  save 
muoh  of  their  fruit.  The  Locust  does  not 
fly  iajt  from  where  it  emerges  from  the 
ground,  and  by  destroying  them  as  fast  as 
they  come  up,  orchards  may  be  saved  in  a 
gnMt  measure  from  their  depredations. — 
Withoet  this  preeautkm,  the  fruit  of  orch- 
ards that  have  been  standing  foir  seventeen 
years  will  be  almost  entirely  lost  by  the 
Locusts  piercing  and  peeling  the  small 
twiff^,  which  bear  the  fruit,  for  the  purpose 
of  deposiiHig  their  eggs  or  larvv. 

Onchanb  pkmted  since  1829,  on  ground 
whksh  then  had  no  trees,  will  be  foond  to 
be  compamtively  free  from  liDcusts  this 
year.  The  sooner  the  hogs  aje  turned  in 
the  better,  as  the  Locust  grub  may  now  be 
found  from  4  to  12  or  18  inches  helow  the 
aurbca  Hogs  eat  them  greedily  and  get 
Git  on  them. 

April  20, 1846.     A  Lovbr  op  Fritxt. 

TIniontoxon  Democrat, 

North  CAaoLTNA.— This  State  was  set- 
tled in  1650,  by  the  English ;  acceded  to 
the  Union,  November  21,  1789;  canitalt 
Raleigh. 
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HISTORlCAIi   AJ9D  BWHWOIiMIICAii 

BIIinJTE9  OF  THB  I|lQ4Iia<0 

OF  ITEW  YORK. 


97  Ms.  ScBOOLCftATT* 

Oa  the  discovery;  of  North  America^  tlia 
Ilroqaofs  tribes  were  foand  seated  chiefly  in 
thewid^and  fertile' territory  of  western  and 
lonhan  New  YMk»  mehmfr  west  to  tbe 
soaiceaiif  the  Ohio;  aoitj^to  the  bankaqf 
Lake  Cbamplain  and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and 
east,  to  the  site  of  Albany.  They  had  as 
aaeh  nationalitjr  of  charaetei  then,  as  any  of 
the  popttkMM  Uibmf  who  in  the  4th  etstury 
wandered  ofer  central  and  wea^m  Europe. 
They  were^  in  a  high  degree,  wariiket  hand- 
ling  the  bow  and  arrow  whh  the  skill  and 
dttlerity  of  the  ancient  ThraciaiM  and  Pai^ 
thii^M..  They  w«ra  eoBfedemted  io  peaoa 
an<)  wart  and  had  begun  to  lay  vjhe  founda- 
tions ol  a  power,  against  whicht  the  surround- 
mg  nations,  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
amg  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Hudson  and  the 
Delaware,  could  not  stand.  The  Fftneh> 
when  theyeOectually  entered  the  St,  Law- 
rence in  1008,  courted  their  alliance  on  the 
north,  and  the  Dutch  did  tbe  satne  in  1009, 
on  the  Hudson*  Vbifaita  had  been  apprised 
of  their  power,  at  an  early  day ;  and  th^  other 
ESnglish  colonies,.  a»  they  arrived,  were  soon 
made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  this 
naifre  eenfederaey  in  the  north.  By  putting 
firenanns  into  their  hands,  they  doubled  the 
aboriginal  power,  and  beoame  themeeilvaa, 
for  more  than  a  century,  dependant  ifn  their 
caprice  or  friendship. 

The  word  Iroquois,  as  we  are  told  by 
Chnrleroix,  who  is  a  eompetcfnt  and  reliable 
witness  on  this  point,  is  founded  on  an  exola- 
mation  or  response,  made  by  the  vohems 
and  warriors,  on  the  delivery  to  them  of  an 
address.  This  response,  as  heard  among  the 
8en(ncas,  it  appeared  to  me,  might  be  writcea 
mA  ;  perhaps,  the  Itfohawks^  ana  other  harah* 
er  dialecta  of  thia  family,  threw  in  ^tn  r,  be- 
tween the  vowels.  It  is  recorded  in  the  term 
Iroquois,  on  French  principles  of  annotation, 
with  the  substantive  inflection  in  ois,  which 
it  eharactcfisiie  of  Freofih  loKieomphy.  It 
is  a  term  wliiph  has  been  long,  ana  extensive* 
ly  used,  both  for  the  language  and  the  histo- 
ry of  this  people ;  and  is  preferable,  on  en- 
Invgtd  eonsidemtioas,  to  any  other.  The 
teim  Five  rifttiotts,  used  bv  Colden,  and  in 
popular  use  during  the  earlier  period  of  the 
colony,  ceased  to  be  appropriate  after  the 
Tuscarora  revolt  In  North  Carolinn,  and  the 
re-noion  of  this  tribe  with  the  parent  stock, 
subsequent  to  1712.  From  that  period  they 
were  called  the  Six  Nations,  and  continued 
to  acquire  increased  reputation  as  a  confede* 
racy,  under  this  name,  until  the  termination 
ol  the  American  Revolution  in  1703,  and  the 
flight  of  the  Mofeawks  and  Gayugaa  to  Cana- 
da, when  this  partial  separation  and  htieakiog 
up  of  the  contederacy,  rendered  it  no  longer 
applicable. 

The  term  New-Vork  Indians,  applied  to 


them  in  modem  days,  by  the  eminence  in 
their  position,  is  liable  to  bo  ooafbunded,  by 
the  con)n9<»  reader,  witk  the  naniea  of /ffve- 
ral  tribes  of  the  generic  Algonquin  family, 
who  formerlv  occupied  the  aontbem  paft  of 
the  State,  down  to  the  Atlantic  Some  cf 
these  tribes  lived  in  tbe  west,  and  owned  and 
occupied  lands  among  the  Iroquois,  until 
Within  a  few  years.  And,  at  any  rate,  it  (s  too 
vague  and  imprecise  a  term  to  be  emj^oyed 
in  philol(Vy  or  history. 

By  the  people  themselves,  however,  neither 
the  first  nor  the  Inst  of  the  lotegoing  teems 
appears  to  have  ever  been  adopt^l,  ncr  fxe 
they  now  used.  They  have  no  word  to  sig- 
nify *«New  York,*'  in  a  sense  more  specific, 
than  as  the  territory  possessed  by  themselves, 
a  claim  whieh  they  were  certainly  josttted 
in  makmg,  at  the  era  of  the  discovery,  when, 
thev  are  admitted  on  all  hands^  to  have  car- 
ried their  conquests  to  the  sea. 

The  term  On^ioe  Homoet  or  a  people  sur- 
passing all  others,  which  Golden  was  inibru- 
ed  they  applied  proudly  to  themaelven^  may 
be  strictly  true,  if  limited,  as  they  did,  to 
mean  a  people  surpassing  all  other  red  men. 
This  they  bdieved,  and  mis  was  the  sense  in 
which  tlwy  boaatfniiy  applied  it.  Bat  it  was 
a  term  older  than  the  aiscovery,  and  had  no 
reference  to  European  races.  The  word  Sonr 
wet  fts  will  appear  by  the  vocabulary  hereto 
appended,  means  man.  By  the  prefixed  term 
Ongw€,  it  is  qualified  aoeording  to  various  in- 
terpretations, to  mean  real,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  sham  men,  or  cowards;  it  may 
also  mean  strong,  wise  or  expert  men.  and,  by 
ellipsis,  men  excelling  others  in  manliness.-— 
But  it  was  in  no  other  sense  distinctive  of 
them.  It  was  the  common  term  for  the  red 
race  of  thia  continent,  which  they  would  ap« 
pear  by  the  phrase,  to  acknowledlge  as  a  uni- 
tv,  and  i)  tne  word  as  I  found  it,  used  at 
this  day,  as  the  equivalent  for  our  term  **  In- 

Each  tribe  had  at  some  period  of  thar  pro- 
gress, a  distinctive  appellation,  aa  Onondaga, 
Oneida,  &c,  of  which  some  traditionary  mat* 
ter  will  be  stated  further  on.  When  they 
came  to  confederate,  and  form  a  general  coun« 
oil,  they  took  the  name  of  KoKosmom,  (or, 
as  the  Fk-ench  authors  write  it,  AconmasA^ii^) 
meaning  literally.  People  of  the  Long  House» 
and  figuralivelv,  a  United  People,  a  term  by 
which  they  still  denominate  themselves,  when 
speaking  in  a  national  sense.  This  distine- 
tion,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  and  not  con- 
found. This  Long  House,  to  employ  their  own 
figure,  extended  east  and  west  from  the  pre- 
sent site  of  Albany  to  the  foot  of  the  great 
lakes,  a  distance,  by  modem  admeasurement, 
of  the  325  miles,  whi<Ui  it  now  travened  by 
railroad.  An  air  palace,  we  may  grant  them, 
having  beams  ana  rafters,  higher  and  longer 
than  anv  pile  of  regal  magnificence,  yet  rear- 
ed by  human  hands.  Tbos  much  may  be 
said,  with  certainty,  df  the  name  of  thia  ceft»» 
brated  race,  by  which  they  are  distingniaha4 
from  the  other  tribes  of  North  America. 
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■VBBY  €HIU>  IS  A  TRAVEIutiEB. 

Some  jmn  agol  went  on  board  of  a  v«t8el 
itt  tike  harbor  of  Neir-York,  which  was  boond 
for  the  Meditarranean  Sea.  I  int€nded  to 
maka  a  voyage  to  Italf,  for  that  was  a  coun- 
trf  I  had  long  wUhed  to  tee.  I  had  read 
nnich  aboat  it,  and  knew  there  were  many 
aadent  baildings  and  ruined  cities  in  dilTerent 
pans,  which  once  bdonged  to  the  Romans — 
the  moat  poweifol  nation  in  the  world  about 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  for  several  hun- 
dred years  afterwards. 

8.  When  the  vessel  reached  Naples,  I  found 
a  great  many  persons  around  me,  differently 
dressed  and  speaking  a  different  language 
from  our  people ;  and  they  looked  at  me  with 
curiosity  and  wonder,  which  made  me  feel  as 
if  I  were  far  from  my  home  and  friends.  I 
thought  to  myself,  now  here  I  am  among 
strangers,  and  in  a  foreign  country ;  how 
ahall  I  ever  be  able  to  travel  through  it,  and 
find  my  way  home  again  ? 

3.  There  are  fine  hills  almost  surrounding 
the  bay  of  Naples,  which  is  thirty  miles  wide. 
A  long  ridge  of  mountains,  which  belongs  to 
the  chain  of  the  Appennines,  rises  so  high  a 
few  miles  inland,  that  their  tops  were  cover- 
ed with  snow,  though  the  gardens  in  the  val- 
lies,  and  the  vineyards  on  some  of  the  hills^ 
were  either  soon  to  hud,  or  already  quite 
green  with  young  leaves.  And  there  I  saw 
the  famous  volcano,  Mount  Vesuvius,  throw- 
ing out  fire  and  smoke. 

4.  I  knew  that  our  country  was  then  eold, 
and  that  the  northern  slates  at  least  must  be 
covered  with  snow:  for  it  was  in  January : 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  any  land  must  be 
pleasant  where  there  is  friendship  to  warm 
the  heart.  I  felt  unhappy  also,  because  in 
Italy  the  people  are  forbidden  by  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  to  read  the  Bible,  and  are  taught  to 
worship  images.  I  therefore  began  to  feel 
anxious  to  determine  how  I  should  travel 
through  Europe  as  profitably  as  I  could,  and 
return  to  America. 

5.  I  had  heard  that  there  was  a  book  made 
on  purpose  for  the  use  of  strangers ;  and  was 
very  glad  to  find  one,  which  I  paid  for  with 
great  pleasure,  because  I  valued  it  more  than 
the  money  which  I  was  required  to  give. 

0.  When  I  had  got  it,  I  eat  ^wn  to  read  it; 
and  found  that  it  told  me  many  things  which 
I  needed  to  know  for  my  comfort,  and  that  it 


gave  pttiieidar  diieetiGiie  to  avoid  some  Ml- 
gers,  and  described  exactly,  the  way  fiir  me  to 
go.  Now,  sitid  I  to  myself,  it  certainly  will 
be  prudent  iar  me  to  read  this  book  every  day, 
and  follow  its  directions:  for  it  miHt  have 
been  written  by  a  man  who  had  knowledge, 
and  who  did  not  wiah  to  deceive  me,  lisr  he 
made  it  before  I  eame  here,  and  il  haa  been 
used  by  many  travellen  before  me,  who  have 
found  it  to  be  correct  I  can  trust  it  more 
safely  than  the  persons  I  see  around  me,  some 
of  whom'are  very  ignoiant,  and  eome  appear 
to  be  dishonest. 

7.  Therefore  I  often  consulted  wj  hook, 
and  followed  the  advice  I  read  in  It;  and  I 
aoon  found  great  pleasure  and  profit  from  so 
doing.  I  visited  many  ancient  buildings  and 
ruinous  cities;  and  knew  when  I  waa  on  a 
apot  rendered  &mous  by  some  important  deed 
mentioned  in  history. 

8.  One  day  I  had  uken  a  walk  without 
my  book,  thinking  I  would  easily  go  and  re* 
turn  when  I  pleased:  but  I  soon  found  my- 
sitf  in  doubt  about  the  way,  and  was  glad  to 
meet  a  man  of  whom  I  could  ad[  dhrections. 
But  he  could  not  at  firat  eaaily  undersiand 
me ;  and  When  he  did,  he  proved  u^  be  almost 
aa  ignorant  of  the  country  as  uiyself.  In 
Italy  there  are  very  few  schools  for  the  poor ; 
and,  as  the  people  will  not  suffer  the  Bible  to 
be  read,  the  people  grow  up  in  extreme  igno- 
rance. 

9.  I  aAerwards  met  another  man,  and  In- 
quired of  him  the  way:  but  he  seemed  die- 
posed  to  deceive  me,  ao  that  I  could  not  trust 
the  directions  he  gave.  Th«ft  I  thought  how 
good  a  book  that  was  which  I  had  left,  and 
valued  it  more  than  I  had  ever  done. 

IOl  I  afterwards  was  careful  to  take  my 
book  with  me ;  and,  being  guided  bf  it,  I  tia* 
veiled  through  Europe  by  the  pleasantest 
way,  and,  after  a  long  absence,  returned 
safely  to  my  own  country.  When  our  ship 
approached  the  land,  one  pleasant  summer 
morning,  and  the  air,  which  has  no  smell  at 
sea,  blew  off  from  the  shore  and  brought  the 
scent  of  new-made  hay  and  various  fiowers, 
I  thought  of  the  pleasant  home  where  I  had 
left  my  parents  and  flVends,  and  said  to  my- 
self, now  I  shall  see  them  all  again,  for  my 
book  haa  shown  me  the  right  way,  and  I 
have  trusted  to  it,  and  followed  lia  directiona. 

11.  Who  are  you  that  are  now  reading 
this  ?  You  are  on  a  journey.  You  are  not  at 
home.    This  world  is  not  really  the  home  of  I 
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«Qy  of  vs.  W«  have  here  no  eontiaaiBg  dqr> 
and  DO  abiding  plaee.  It  is  wise  for  us  to  see 
that  we  are  going  the  right  way :  for  we  caa- 
noC  help  going,  and  we  may  go  wrong.  Who 
will  yoa  ask  to  tali  yoa  the  way  to  Hearen  f 
Many  persons  do  not  know  it ;  and  many  are 
travdlhig  away  fVom  it.    Do  yott  think  it  best 

to  trtist  to  them  t 

Id.  There  ia  a  oertatn  book  wfaieh  was 
made  to  guide  yen  there.  Hare  yoa  got  it  f 
If  you  own  cne,  do  you  read  it  to  find  out  the 
best  way  to  go  ?  VHiea  you  have  learned  (he 
way  do  you  follow  it  I  What  will  become 
of  us  if  we  do  not  getto  Hearenl  You  can* 
not  be  happy  out  of  it.  Who  can  dwell  in 
ereilasting  iiilseryl  You  cannot  bear  it 
better  than  I  can ;  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot 

13.  Hearen  is  year  home  as  much  as  it  is 
^ninm.  The  Biblo  ia  yoor  Gaide^Book.  God 
made  it;  and  he  knows  the  way  to  Heaven, 
and  how  we  can  get  there.  He  is  the  kind- 
est ftiend  you  erer  had :  for  He  made  all 
your  friends,  and  sent  you  all  (he  good  things 
yoa  erer  had.  Then  read  his  book  erery 
day,  try  to  understand  what  it  says,  and  care- 
fully do  all  that  it  tella  you.  How  happy 
will  you  be  when  you  come  to  die,  if  you  can 
say,  I  am  at  my  joomey's  end ;  I  haveioaght 
the  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faiih ;  hence- 
forward there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
life,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
will  give  to  me  ia  that  day. 

Qa^ffionj.— May  this  story  be  called  an 
allegory  or  not  ?    Why  ? 

1.  Does  the  writer  speak  of  himself,  or  of 
sone  other  traveller?  Where  did  be  go 
from?  Whither?  How?  Why?  What 
nation  once  lived  in  Italy  ?  How  long  ago  ? 
What  else  can  you  say  of  them  ? 

2.  At  what  city  did  the  writer  land? 
What  did  he  see  there?  How  was  he  re- 
garded? What  were  his  reflections?  Would 
you  probably  be  so  regarded  if  you  should  go 

to  Naples  ? 

3.  Describe  the  bay  of  Naples.  Whatiidge 
of  moanuins  may  be  seen  from  Naples? 
Tell  what  you  know  of  it.  What  is  a  vol- 
cano? 

4.  Compare  the  climates  of  onr  Nortnera 
States'  nnd  Naples  in  Jffnusry.  What  can 
make  a  cold  country  pleasant  ?  What  is  the 
greatest  objection  to  Italy?  Who  is  the 
Pope  ?  What  command  <A  God  is  broken  by 
a  person  who  worships  or  even  bows  down 
to  an  image  ?. 


9.What  must  give  the  tiaveiler  pleasure? 
What  did  he  do  ?  Why  was  the  book  valu- 
able to  him  ? 

6.  What  did  he  do  with  the  book  ?  What 
did  he  think? 

7.  What  ose  did  he  make  of  it  ?  What 
did  he  learn  from  it  ? 

8t  What  happened  to  him  during  a  walk  ? 
Why  could  he  not  learn  his  way  ?  Compare 
Italy  with  the  United  States^  Which  is  the 
happier  cooncry  ? 

10.  Tell  what  else  happened  to  the  travel- 
ler. What  did  he  enjoy  on  approaching  our 
native  country  ?    What  were  his  thonghts  ? 

11.  In  what  respect  are  you  like  the  person 
mentioned?  Whither  are  you  travdling? 
Where  is  your  home  ?  What  guide  have 
you  ?  Is  it  a  sure  one  ?  Who  made  it  ? 
Can  you  safely  trust  it  I  Why  ?  If  you  fol- 
low it,  wiien  will  yoa  have  reasmi  to  rgoice 
that  yon  did  so?  If  not,  what  will  be  your 
feelings  ? 


A  HEW-£HGIiAWD  VILIiAGB. 

(Cmtrmum  raoii  Vol.  H.,  rioa  83.) 

The  school-houses  form  so  peculiar  ard 
important  a  feature  in  the  aspect  and  still 
more  in  the  character  of  a  New-England  vil- 
lage, (hat  it  seems  proper  to  give  them,  and 
the  system  of  public  education  carried  on  in 
them,  an  early  place  in  our  remarks  on  this 
agreeable  and  copious  subject  which  we  in* 
troduoed,  with  the  frontispiece  of  our  sixth 
number.  We  avail  ourselves,  therefore, 
of  the  following  extract  irom  President 
J>wight*s  Travels  in  New  England  and  New 
York,  as  it  presents,  in  his  own  language,  a 
brief  view  of  Cooneeiieat  sebool  laws,  as 
they  existed  in  his  time.  Some  alterations 
have  since  been  made,  which  we  may  per- 
haps notice  hereafter. 

A  stranger,  traTelltng  through  New 
England,  (sajs  Dr.  Dwi^ht,)  marks  with  not 
a  little  soipffise  the  multitude  of  school-houses 
appearmg  everywhere  at  a  little  distance. — 
Ftfnilianaed  as  I  am  fo  the  sight,  they  have 
pradueedno  small  interest  in  my  mind ;  par- 
tieuhirly  as  I  was  travelling  through  the  set- 
tlements recently  begnn.  Here,  while  the 
iahabitaaia  were  still  living  in  log-huts  they 
had  not  only  erected  school-houses  for  their 
children  Imt  had  built  them  in  a  neat  style ; 
so  as  to  throw  aa  additional  appearance  of 
deformity  over  their  own  olamsv  habitations. 
The  attachment  to  edacation  in  New  England 
is  universal ;  and  the  situation  of  that  hamlet 
most  be  bad  indeed,  which,  if  it  contain  a 
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•ufficient  number  of  childrea  fet  a  flchool, 
does  not  piovide  the  necessary  accommodp 
tiotts.  In  1803, 1  found  neat  scnool-housea  m 
Colebrook  and  Stewart,  bordering  on  the  Ca- 
aada  line. 

The  general  spirit  and  scheme  by  which 
the  educatioa  given  in  parochial  schools,  (for 
such  I  shall  call  them.)  is  regulated  through- 
out the  New  England  States,  are  substantial- 
If  the  same.  Ii  will  be  sufficient,  therefore, 
to|^e  an  aceooni  of  the  system  pursued  in 
Connecticut*. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  Is  by  law  divided 
into  school  societies.  These  societies  are 
empowered  to  divide  themselves  into  as  many 
school  distri(it0  as  their  convenience  may  re- 
qave.  They  are  also  empowered  in  each 
case,  to  form  eehool  districts  by  imhin|^  parts 
of  two  neighboring  school  societies^  as  tbej 
shall  mutually  indge  convenient  In  this 
manner  the  wnole  State  is  divided. 

The  districts  have  severally  power  tobnild 
sehool^hoases,  and  to  purefaase  grounds  on 
whieh  to  ereei  them ;  to  repair  tlwm,  and  to 
tax  themselves  for  the  eapense;  to  appoint  a 
clerk  to  record  their  proceedings,  a  collector 
of  taxes  and  a  treasurer. 

For  the  support  of  the  schools,  the  State 
pays  eiit  of  the  treasury  annually  the  sum  of 
two  dollars  upon  every  thousand  dollars  in 
the  list  of  each  schoool  society,  to  its  com* 
mittee,  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  within 
iu  limits.  It  also  pays  to  these  societies  half- 
yearly,  the  interest  arising  from  the  School- 
Fund.  To  form  this  SchooUFund,  the  State 
sold  a  part  of  a  tract,  called  '*  The  Connecti- 
cut Reserve*"  lying  on  the  southern  border  of 
l4tke  Erie,  within  the  present  Slate  of  Obia 
The  principal  sum  arisinff  from  this  source 
was,  m  the  Treasury  books  in  May,  1812, 
$1,341,939.  At  the  same  time  the  first  of 
these  payments  amounted  to  $  12,924.  But  in 
Older  to  entitle  a  school  society  to  these  sums, 
their  committee  must  certify  that  the  schools 
in  said  society  have  been  Kept  for  the  year 
preceding,  in  all  respects,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  statute  regulating  schools ; 
and  that  all  the  monies  drawn  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury  for  that  purpose,  have  been  faith- 
fully applied  and  expended,  in  paying  and 
boanling  iastructors. 

If  these  monies  are  misapplied,  they  are 
forfeited  to  the  State.  If  the  committee 
make  a  false  certificate,  they  forfeit  sixty  dol- 
lars. These  committees  are  also  empowered 
to  take  care  of  all  property  belonging  to 
their  respective  school  societies,. and  to  dispose 
of  it  for  the  benefit  oi  such  teliools,  acconKsg 
to  the  true  intent  of  the  grant,  or  tequeitra* 
tion,  from  which  the  money  is  derived ;  on- 
less  where  the  grantor  or  the  Legislatare  has 
detenhined  that  such  grant  or  sequestration 
shall  be  under  the  management  of  persons 
acting  in  continual  soeeessioo. 

All  the  monies  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
any  school  society  shall  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  its  treasurer. 

EacJk  school  society  is  to  appoint  suitable 


persoQSb  moi  esoaediag  nfaie,  to  be  eveneera 
or  visitors  (rf*  all  the  schoale  within  thek  Una- 
its.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  overseers  to  examine 
instructors:  to  displace  such*as  maybe  found 
defieiei»t,  or  Will  not  conform  to  their  regula- 
tiona;  to  sMperiatead  and  dircet  the  instrae- 
tion  of  the  children  ia  religion,  morale  ask! 
manners;  to  appoint  public  exercisca  for 
them ;  to  visit  the  schools  twice,  at  least,  da- 
ring each  season ;  particularly  to  direct  the 
daily  reading  of  the  Bible  by  such  children  aa 
are  capable  of  it,  and  their  weekly  instmetioB 
in  some  approved  catechism ;  and  to  recoai* 
mend  that  the  instruction  conclude  the  exer- 
cises of  etch  day*  with  prayer. 

Any  school  society  is  also  empowered,  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the^  iAhaoitants,  pre- 
sent in  any  legal  meeting,  caHed  for  that  p«v- 
npse,  to  institute  a  school  ^  a  higher  oidat 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  societj,  in 
which  all  the  children  wboSe  parents  wish  it 
are  to  be  advanced  in  branches  or  degrees  of 
leaning,  not  attainable- ■  in  the  paroehisl 
schools. 


If  any  school  district  within  a  school 
ty  expend  less  than  the  proportion  of  th 
public  monies  in  supporting  its  school  or 
schools,  the  surphis  shall  be  paid  over  to 
such  districts  as  have,  <in-  their  snhool  expen- 
ses, exceeded  tiie  sum  distributed  to  them. 

Such  is  a  summary  account  of  the  syetem 
by  which  the  public  schools  in  Oonneeticm 
am  formed. 


THB  HOIVEVSITCKLEU 

The  Woodbine,  as  t^iis  ia  generally  call* 
ed  in  poetry,  is  an  ornamental  deoiduoua 
climber,  bearing  a  shaded  yellow  flower 
fVom  IVlay  to  July,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
delightful  fragrance  with  which  it  fills  the 
air,  m  the  evenings  after  rain,  the  refreebing 
ii  receives  causing  it  to  put  forth  anoaoal 
energy.  It  belongs  to  the  nntuml  order, 
Caprifoliace»,  and  artificial  class,  Peoten- 
dria:  order,  Monogynia.  The  Lonicent 
Periclynienum  —  Honeysuckle,  takes  its 
generic  name  from  Lonicer,  a  physiciaa 
and  naturalist,  who  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  characters 
are,--caly x  five-toothed ;  corol  tubular,  long, 
five-cleft,  unequal ;  stamens  protruded  out  of 
thecorols;  stigmas  globose;  berry  two  or 
three-oeUed,  distinct ;  seeds  many.  It  has 
another  naane,  Caprifiilivm  (whieh  spectea 
in  reality  difllers  from  this,  in  having  two 
lips,  or  unequal),  from  the  two  Istixk  words 
a  goat  and  a  leaf— «because  those  animals 
are  said  to  be  remarkably  fond  of  it  .  The 
specific  name  is  from  the  Greek,  to  roll 
round  about.  It  has  a  woody,  shrubby, 
turning  stem  ;  the  branches  from  it  nearly 
opposite,  round  ami  smooth.  The  leaves 
also  opposed  to  each  other,  on  very  short- 
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Stalks,  eliptical,  entire,  sometimes  hairy  and 
whitish  breath.  The  flowers  are  in  a  tei- 
minai  hoadi  spreading  out  in  a  radiate  man- 
ner.  It  bears  red  berriesi  crowned  wUh  a 
five-toothed  cup,  bitter,  and  of  a  sweetish 
iavoff.  There  ia  a  onrious  Tariety,  with 
sinuated,  variegated  leaves,  called  tneOak- 
leaved  Honeyfiuckle.  It  is  prinoioaliy  on 
the  Oak  tree  that  this  flower  delights  to 
climbi  adorning  the  Kins  of  the  f*orest 
with  its  bright  crowns  and  beautiful  featoons 
of  perfumed  garlands;  and,  as  Philips 
saysy  it  seems  peculiarly  fitted  for  just  such 
an  ornament — SeUcied. 


*• 


FUIiIiBR*8  ««HOIiY  STATE.** 

One  of  the  most  singular  writers  in 
English  literature*  is  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Fuller,  a  learned  minister  in  the  English 
elnneh.  He  published  many  works,  among 
them  '<  TAs  Holy  State,^  in  one  volume  folio, 
which  was  printed  in  1648.  The  book  is  full 
of  practical  good  sense,  sound  principles,  and 
a  minute  knowledge  of  the  human  character. 
At  the  same  time*  the  style  is  quaint;  but 
his  representatioas  are  streng  and  striking. 
Fuller  died  in  16Q1.  In  his  address '« To  the 
Reader,"  at  the  opening  of  the  book,  he  says^ 

*«  Who  is  not  sensible  with  sorrow  of  the 
distractions  of  this  age?  To  write  books 
therefore  may  seem  unseasonable,  especially 
in  a  time  wherein  the  Prsfs,  like  an  unruly 
horse,  hath  cast  off  his  bridle  of  bebg 
licensed,  and  some  serious  books^  which  dare 
flee  abroad,  are  hooted  at  by  a  flock  of  Pam* 
phlet^ 

But  be  pleased  to  know  that  when  I  left, 
my  homot  it  was  fior  weathes,  and  ny  jeur» 
ney  was  half  past,  before  I  discovered  the 
tempest,  and  had  gene  so  to  in  this  work, 
that  I  could  neither  go  baekward  with  credit, 
nor  forward  with  eonferu 

As  lor  the  naatter  of  this  book,  therein  I 
am  jresident  on  my  profession ;  Holiness  in 
the  latitude  thereof  falHng  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  a  divine.  For  curious  method, 
expect  none;  essays  for  the  most  part  not 
being  placed  as  at  a  FeaUt  but  placing  them* 
selvea  as  a^  an  Ordmarf, 

Nor  iet  it  render  the  modesty  of  this  book 
stupected,  because  it  presumes  to  appear  in 
company  unmanned  by  any  Patron.  If  right, 
it  will  defend  itself;  if  wrong,  none  can  de- 
fend it :  Truth  needs  not ;  fiilsehood  deserves 
not  a  supporter.'' 


The  I^ondon  Penny  Maasitne* 
In  answer  to  some  inquiries  made  of  us 
by  some  of  our  distant  sobecribers,  respect- 
ing this  publication,  we  would  inform  them, 
that  it  is  still  regularly  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  a  <<  new  series,"  which  began  with 
the  year  1840.  It  is  imported  hen  for 
subscribers  in  monthly  pamphlets,  of  about 
40  pages  each,  at  the  price  of  18}  oents,  a 
short  supplement  being  usually  addedi 
which  increaaee  the  number  of  pages 
which  otherwise  is  the  same  as  that  origi- 
nally published,  viz.,  eight  every  week.-— 
With  the  supplements  the  annual  woric 
forms  a  volume  btU  little  more  than  half 
the  size  of  Volume  1st  of  our  American 
Penny  Magazine ;  yet  the  price  is  hero 
$2,  50  cts.  It  is  certainly  well  worth  thaS 
price !  but  it  does  not  oontidn  much  variety, 
and  has  nothing  specially  adapted  to  us 
or  our  children.  It  ia  said  that  the  new 
series  ia  not  likely  to  be  republished  in 
America. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  depro- 
ciate  a  foreign  work  of  merit :  but  we  are 
willing  to  have  our  readers  compare  our 
own  magazine  with  it,  in  respect  to  the 
amount  of  matter,  aa  well  as  to  its  quality 
and  variety.  The  London  Penny  Maga- 
zine has  been  chiefly  occupied  for  some 
months  with  prints  and  extracts  from  Hu- 
dibras  and  Froissart.  We  can  send  that 
work  to  any  who  desire  it 

NnwepAPBaa  at  Honolulu. — A  new 
monthly  paper  was  commenced  at  Honolu- 
lu in  Jaouaiy  last,  <'  devoted  to  parents  and 
children.''    It  is  issued  from  the  mission 

Sress,  at  one  dollar  a  year^  and  is  edited  by 
f  r.  Dole.  *rhere  are  now  five  newspapera 
published  in  the  Hawaiian  language,  and 
four  in  English.  The  latter  are  tho  Poly, 
nesian.  (dwned  by  the  government,}  the 
Friend,  the  Hawaiian  Cascade,  ana  the 
Monitor. 


Moavoics  AT  Tabitx, — ^The  Mormons 
meet  with  very  little  success  at  Tkhiti. 
They  have  gained  only  a  few  followers 
from  the  lower  classes  of  foreigners.  Two 
Americana  have  joined  them.  —  Polyne^ 
nan.  

CaUdfm  Seede^^-a^e  page  176.  Now  is 
the  season  to  plant  theuL 
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O,  liact  I  Wiogs  like  ft  DQTf  • 

Oh  \  had  [  wioffs  like  a  DoTe,  I  wouUl  dy 

Away  from  this  world  ot  care ; 
My  soul  would  moant  to  realms  on  high, 

And  seek  for  a  refuge  there ; 
But  is  there  no  haven  here  on  earth, 

No  hope,  for  the  wounded  breast, 
No  laTord  spot,  where  content  has  btrtli, 

la  which  Inay  find  a  resti 

Oh !  is  it  not  written  «'  believe  and  live  f 

The  heart  by  brij^ht  hope  allurM, 
Shall  find  the  com(ort  these  words  can  give* 

And  be  by  its  faith  assurM. 
Then  why  should  we  fear  the  cold  world's 
frown. 

When  truth  to  the  heart  has  given 
The  light  of  religion  to  ^uide  us  on» 

In  joy  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 

There  is !  there  is !  in  thy  holy  word. 

Thy  word  which  can  ne'er  depart, 
There  is  a  promise  of  mercy  sror*d. 

For  the  lowly  and  meek  of  heart. 
*'  My  yoke  is  easy,  my  burden  light, 

Then  come  unto  me  for  rest  V^ 
Tbeie,  these  are  the  words  of  promise  stored, 

For  the  wounded  and  wearied  breast. 

Selected, 


From  the  LomsviOt  Jmmutl 

Lines  written  on  hearing  the  circumstance 
of  a  young  physician  having  seen,  while  in 
the  filockley  Alms  House,  seven  coffins  in 
one  room,  bearing  the  sad  inscription— 

«  NO  FRIENDS." 

Sad  epitaph !  and  did  no  ray 

Of  friendship  light  death's  gloomy  way  ? 

No  tear,  save  from  the  pitying  eye 

Of  strangers  as  they  passed  thee  by. 

Then  plunging  in  the  crowd  forget 

For  thee  their  cheeks  had  e'er  been  wet  ? 

<•  No  friends !"  Was  lliine  a  guilty  past 
That  heaven  o'er  life's  last  scene  sliould  caat 
This  darkest  shade  of  earthly  care, 
More  than  the  dying  heart  can  bear  I 
Methought  such  agonizing  cloom 
Could  only  be  the  murderer^  doom  f 


ENIGMA  No.  6. 

I  am  composed  of  16  letters. 

My  9.  8,  7  is  a  carpenter'^  tuol. 

My  7,  4,  1,  8,  12  is  a  musical  iustrument. 

My  5»  13,  8,  14  is  a  stingmg  insect. 

My  14,  U,  16  is  a  metal. 

My  13,  2,  12,  ld»  8  is  au  aacieot  ctiy  of 
Italy. 

My  6,  S,  9,  14  is  a  town  of  Persia. 

My  whole  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  oar 
country  has  ever  brought  forth.       A.  L.  B. 

Solution  of  Enigma  No.  o.  in  our  last  nom- 
ber,  page  2d4.TrNiIe,  Lent,  Ohio,  Loire,  Soloo, 
Horn,  Anson,  Horatio  Nelsuu. 

Shakespear'tt  Riddle,  page  192.— The  Moon* 

For  a  fii  ojf  Ambiiion—go  into  the  church- 
yard and  read  the  ^rave  stones.  They  will 
tell  you  the  end  ol*  antbitiion.  The  sjave  will 
soon  be  your  bed-chamber,  the  earth  yoar  pil- 
low, corruption  your  father,  and  the  worm 
your  mother  and  your  sister. 

**  Pride  goeth  bdbre  destruction  and  a 
haughty  spirit  before  a  fall." — Prov,  xvi.  16. 

^■■^— ^^■^—       ■■^1— — ^.^^w 

Jesuits. — The  Jesuits  have  now  fourteen 
provinces,  viz.,  Rome,  Sicily,  Naples,  Turin, 
Spain,  Paris,  Lyons,  Bi'lgiam,  England,  Ire- 
land, Austria,  Germany,  Maryland  and  Mia* 
souri.  In  January,  i838,  they  had  173  estalh' 
lishmenis  and  3,067  members;  in  January, 
1S44,  they  had  233  establishments  and. 4, 133 
members.  During  the  year  18ii  the  number 
of  members  rose  to  4,527. 

Du£LX»nca  in  HANOTBR.~-The  Hanoverian 
governmeiu  has  determined  to  pot  an  end  to 
duelling,  and  has  ordered  all  the  laws  against 
it  to  he  stricily  enforced.  A  captain  in  the 
cavalry  has  already  been  condemned  to  fifteen 
days  imprisonment  for  sending  a  challenge  ; 
and  the  king  has  also  forbidden  him  to  wear, 
heucerorth,  the  Hanoverian  uniforra.— Iioii^« 
Falrtof, 


i 


**  No  friends !"  Wiwre  was  that  watohfnl  eye 
That  beamed  on  helpless  infancy  f 
Where  was  a  iather^s  gaidic^  hand  I 
The  friends  of  youth,  a  laughing  hand  F 
Alas!  of  all,  was  there  not  one 
To  watch  with  tears  life's  setting  sun  ? 

**  No  friends  !**  Umnourned,  unloved  to  lie, 
With  naught  of  human  sympathy— 
As  Death  triomphintly  draws  near, 
No  Christian  words  of  faith  lo  h^r, 
^   C^^c'*tt)g  the  soul  with  love  on  high, 
Tnal  ends  but  with  eternity — 
This,  ihis  is  woe,  and  mif^bt  impart 
A  lesson  to  each  rourmunng  heart. — S.  H.  L. 
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No.  16. 

JAFFA,  THE  ANCIENT  JOPPA. 


"  Joppa,"  Bays  Calmet,  "  was  a  seaport 
town  of  PalesUnp,  upon  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  was  formerly  the  only  port  which  ifie 
Jews  bad  upon  (hat  ooast,  whither  all  the 
materials  which  were  sent  from  Tyre,  to- 
wards' the  building  of  Solomon's  (emp)e 
were  brought  and  landed.  The  lower  it- 
self is  very  ancient ;  for  profane  authors 
reckon  it  was  built  before  ihe  flood,  and  de- 
rive the  name  of  it  from  Joppa,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Elolas,  and  the  wife  of  Cepheus,  trho 
was  the  founder  of  iL  Others  are  rather 
inclined  to  believe  it  was  built  by  Japhet, 
and  from  him  had  the  name  of  Japho,  which 
was  afterwards  moulded  into  Joppa,  bui  is 
now  gencrallv  called  Jaffa,  which  is  nearer 
the  original  appellation. 

*•  The  town  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain, 
between  Samnia  to  the  south,  Cicsarca  of 
Palestine  to  the  north,  and  Rama  or  Ra- 


mula  to  Ihe  east :  but  at  present  is  in  n 
poor  and  mean  condition,  nor  is  iis  port  by 
nny  means  {<ood,  by  reason  of  (ho  rocks 
which  projt^cl  into  the  sea. 

"  The  chief  thing  for  which  this  plsM 
was  famous  in  ancient  history,  is  the  ex- 
posure of  Andromeda,  the  daughter  of 
Cepheus,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  for  her 
mother's  pride,  was  bound  to  a  rock,  in  or- 
der to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-mooster,  but 
was  delivered  by  the  vabr  and  bravery  of 
Perseus,  who  afterwards  married  her:  for, 
in  the  time  of  Mota  and  Pliny,  ihera  were 
Bomo  marks  renutining  ot  the  chains  where- 
tvith  that  royal  virgin  was  bound  to  a  rock 
which  projects  into  the  sea."  To  this  story 
Josephus  refers  in  his  History  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Jews,  book  3,  chapter  15.  It  is  pro- 
bably about  as  near  the  truth  as  most  other 
tales  o!    heathen   mythology,    which  are 
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generally  nearty  on  the  same  level  for 
sense  and  probability,  whether  found  among 
our  wild  Indians,  the  tribes  of  Africa,  the 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  Greeks  or  Romans. 
Our  education  teaches  us  to  regard  the  lat- 
ter with  superior  respect,  until  many  of  us 
falsely  think,  that  they  form  the  golden 
threads  of  ancient  and  even  modern  clas- 
sical literature. 

Strabo  says  Joppa  was  a  port  much  fre- 
quented, but  very  dangerous,  on  account  of 
the  great  rooks  which  lay  before  it ;  but 
Calmet  calls  it,  in  his  day,  an  absolute 
ruin,  though  he  speaks  of  it  as  highly  in* 
teresting,  as  the  spot  from  which  Jonah 
embarked  lor  Tarshish,  where  the  mira- 
cles of  Simon  Peter  were  performed,  and 
where  he  was  instructed  in  a  vision,  to  ex- 
tend the  benefit  of  the  Gospel  to  the  gen- 
tile world.  Before  this  city,  he  adds,  the 
fleets  of  the  Syrians  were  destroyed  by 
Simon  Maccabceus,  while  that  hero  pre- 
sided over  the  aflairs  of  Judsea ;  and  two 
other  conflicts,  in  the  last  of  which  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  have  given  this 
place  an  inauspicious  celebrity." 

lyAnville  says  Joppa  was  the  ordinary 
place  of  debarkation  for  Jerusalem;  and 
this  was  probably  the  fact,  from  the  days  of 
Solomon,  who  landed  his  cedar  timbers 
there  for  the  temple,  until  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  when  a  rival  port  was  constructed, 
named  Gsesarea,  which  became  the  naval 
and  commercial  station  for  that  part  of  the 
coast,  leaving  Joppa,  at  least  in  a  degree, 
neglected. 

It  IS  to  be  hoped)  that  our  readers  feel 
that  deep  interest  in  the  scenery  of  the 
Holy  land,  and  every  particular  connected 
with  it,  80  natural  to  a  people  fiimiliar  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  so  becoming  one  called 
Ghristian.  We  desire  that  it  may  be  ex- 
tended and  perpetuated,  as  we  believe  it  to 
be  one  of  the  best  safe-guards  of  a  sound 
literary  taste,  and  a  strong  evidence  of  a 
well  informed  and  well  directed  mind.  Dr. 
Robinson  has  so  well  expressed  these  feel- 
ings to  which  we  allude,  that  we  cannot  de- 
ny ourselves  the  pleasure  of  copying  his 


words,  from  page  46th  of  the  **  Introductory  " 
chapter  of  his  <* Biblical  Researches:"  a 
work  which  we  can  never  recur  to  without 
new  benefit,  satisfaction  and  admiration,  nor 
speak  of  without  a  heart-felt  encomium. 

*'  As  in  the  case  of  most  of  my  country- 
men, especially  from  New  England,"  says 
he,  **  the  scenes  of  the  Bible  had  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  my  mind,  even  from 
the  earliest  childhood ;  and  aderwards  in 
riper  years  this  feeling  had  grown  into  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  in  person  the  places  so 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Indeed  in  no  country  in  the  world, 
perhaps,  is  such  a  feeling  more  widely  dif- 
fused than  in  New  England ;  in  no  country 
are  the  Scriptures  better  known  or  more 

highly  prized.  From  his  earliest  years, 
the  child  IS  accustomed  not  only  to  read  the 
Bible  for  himself;  but  he  also  reads  or  lis- 
tens  to  it  in  the  morning  and  evening  devo- 
tions of  the  family,  in  the  daily  village- 
school,  in  the  Sunday-school  and  Bible-class 
and  in  the  weekly  ministrations  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary. Hence,  as  ne  grows  up,  the  names 
of  Sinai,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  the  Pro- 
mised Land  become  associated  with  his 
earliest  recolleciions  and  his  holiest  feel- 


»i 


ing» 

A  few  past  years  have  added  much  to 
our  information  respecting  Joppa.  Several 
of  our  missionaries  have  visited  the  place, 
and  even  resided  theroi  from  whom  we 
have  minute  descriptions  of  thte  town,  the 
people  and  the  neighborhood,  in  some  points 
illustrative  and  corroborative  of  the  words 
of  the  sacred  volume.  For  example:  we 
are  told  in  the  book  of  Acts,  that  when  the 
interesting  Roman  convert  Gomelius  was 
directed  in  a  vision  to  ''send  men  to  Joppa,'' 
he  was  informed  that  <^  Simon  Peter  lodged 
at  the  house  of  one  Simon,  a  tanner, 
by  the  sea-side/' — (Acts  10,  6.)  A  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  modem  JaHU  runs  to  the 
water,  and  the  sea-shore  is  lined,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  with  vats  dug  by  the 
tanners  of  tha  town,  who  all  live  there  for 
the  convenience  of  getting  water. 

The  scenery  between  JaflTa  and  Jerusa- 
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lem  must  ofier  Bome  poieU  of  view  of  su- 
perior mttractioDS.  The  fallowing  descrip- 
tions we  copy  from  the  Journal  of  Mr. 
Thomson,  kept  during  a  journey  made  in 
the  midst  of  the  alarms  and  dangers  attend- 
ing the  civil  war  a  few  years  ago. 

Journey  yeom  Jsbusalbm  to  Jaffa 

Jerusalem,  May  19,  1834.  Having  lefl 
my  goods  in  Jaffa,  when  I  brought  up  my 
family  to  this  place,  I  engaged  mules  to-day 
to  go  down  for  them.  But  a  rumor  is  afloat 
that  the  Fellahheen  mountaineers  have  re* 
belled  against  the  Pasha,  and  no  persua- 
sions would  induce  the  muleteers  to  set 
out 

20.  Started  early  this  morning  without 
our  muleteers,  and  on  our  road  down  the 
mountains  met  many  Fellahheens,  armed 
and  equipped  for  war.  About  noon  stopped 
at  a  well  under  a  small  village  to  take  some 
refreshment. 

The  cause  of  this  disturbance  is  nn  order 
from  the  pasha  to  take  every  fifth  man  to  be 
a  soldier,  at  which  the  mountaineers  are 
greatly  enraged. 

Without  any  interruotion  we  reached 
Ramla  about  five  o'clock,  and  were  very 
ho^tably  entertained  by  our  consular  agent, 
signer  Abood.  In  the  evening  many  re- 
spectable persons  called  in  to  see  us,  and 
talk,  smoke  and  sip  hot  coffee.  Contrary 
to  their  usual  vociferation,  they  conversed 
in  a  low  suppressed  tone  of  voice,  predict- 
ing robbery  and  war. 

Jaffa,  21.  Lefl  Ramla  at  two  o^clock 
this  morning,  and  reached  this  place  just 
as  the  sun  was  above  the  mounlains  of  Ju- 
dah.  Ibrahim  and  his  suite  are  still  here, 
and  evil  tidings,  like  Job's  messengers,  pour 
in  from  every  part  of  the  mountams.  Put 
all  things  in  readiness  to  set  out  early  to- 
morrow on  my  return. 

22.  The  son  of  our  consul  came  down 
from  Ramla,  bringing  his  father's  camels 
to  transport  my  baggage  to  Jerusalem.  He 
confirmed  the  report  of  yesterday,  and  on 
our  way  to  Ramla  we  met  several  travel- 
lers who  started  from  Jaffa  yesterday,  but 
could  not  gel  up  the  mountains,  and  vrere 
V  now  returning  in  great  terror.  A  little  far- 
^  ther  on,  an  express  passed  us,  bearing  news 
to  the  pasha.  I  was  greatly  struck  with 
bis  appearance.  He  sat  erect  and  firm  as  a 
statue  on  his  pedestal.  His  countenance 
was  fixed  and  steady,  and  every  muscle  and 
joint  was  screwed  down  tight.  With  a 
firm  grasp,  he  held  his  cocked  musket  at 
arms  length,  and  parrallel  with  the  horizon ; 


and,  dashinff  his  heavy  stirrup  irons  into  the 
bleeding  sides  of  his  swift  Arabian,  he  flew 
over  the  ground  like  an  eagle  hasting  to 
seise  its  prey.  When  we  arrived  in  Ram. 
la,  I  learned  that  the  Fellahheens,  at  the 
village  where  we  stopped  as  we  came  from 
Jerusalem,  had  attacked  a  body  of  the  Pa- 
sha's cavalry,  killed  the  emeer  Ali,  (com- 
mander,) and  many  others,  and  drove  the 
rest  down  the  mountains. 

The  Fellahs  resemble  the  American  In- 
dians in  their  complexion,  dress  and  lawless 
habits ;  and  are  more  terrible  to  the  timo- 
rous inhabitants  of  the  plain,  than  the  red 
men  ever  were  to  New  England  or  Ken- 
tucky. 

Ramla  has,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
been  a  much  larger  place  than  it  is  at  pre> 
sent  The  number  of  inhabitants  is,  per- 
haps,  three  thousand,  mostly  Mussulmans 
and  Greek  Christians;  ana  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  at  least  one  half  of  the  peo- 
ple are  blind,  either  in  one  or  both  their 
eves ;  and  many  of  them  have  eyes  so  weak 
that  ihey  keep  them  half  closed.  I  have 
counted  at  different  times,  in  mixed  compa- 
nies of  old  and  young,  and  always  found 
the  greater  number  blind.  Situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  vast  plain  or  valley  of  Sharon, 
Ramla  is  excessively  hot,  and  the  reflection 
of  the  sun  from  the  white  sand  is  very 
painful  to  the  eyes. 

In  the  centre  of  the  northern  wall  rises  a 
square  tower,  which  is  seen  at  a  great  distance 
from  Ramla.  It  is  twenty-flve  feet  square 
at  the  base  and  rises  one  hundred  feet  with 
very  liule  alteratk>ns  in  its  dimensions ;  and 
from  this  elevation  there  once  rose  a  round 
column,  like  a  Turkish  mmaret,  a  part  of 
which  still  remains.  The  ascent  is  by  a 
steep  winding  stairway  in  the  inside,  and  is 
verv  fatiguing,  but  the  p>x)spect  from  the  top 
-well  repays  your  toil. 

The  whole  valley  of  Sharon,  from  the 
mountains  of  Jerusalem  to  the  sea,  and  from 
the  foot  of  Carmel  to  the  hills  of  Gaza,  is 
spread  before  you  like  a  painted  map,  and 
is  extremely  beautiful  especially  at  evening, 
when  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  gild  tlie 
distant  mountain  tops,  the  weary  husband* 
man  returns  from  his  labor,  and  the  bleat- 
ing flocks  come  frisking  and  joyful  to  their 
fold.  At  such  a  time  I  saw  it,  and  linger- 
ed long  in  pensive  meditation  until  the  stars 
looked  out  from  the  sky,  and  the  cool 
breezes  of  evening  began  to  shed  soft  dews 
on  the  feverish  land.  What  a  paradise 
was  here  when  Solomon  reigned  in  Je- 
rusalem and  sang  of  the  ^' roses  of  Sha- 
ron r 
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MBSTIMQ  or  THE  IWW  YORK  AQRICULTUUAL 

SOCIETY. 

Ob  WtdMtdiy  •?«&iiic  *  m««tiiif  of  the  loclety  wms 
hf"  MDAll  IB  iMimbM^  tint  not  doAdo&t  In  inAonit  t 
||».8MlflBtk«<k«lr.  1^ 

Jkt  i^pfl»i.— Bmm  coiiTomtloii  took  pImo  botwoo  ^ 
tomoof  tko  mombon,  boforo  tbo  opwiinff.  on  teroxtt 
■ubjects.  Mr.  Honry  EdWMrdB,  who  has  gooo  to  South 
Amoriea,  pwtly  for  tbo  pnrpoM  of  pfocorlng  tbo  Al- 
pooa  into  tho  Unltod  BtMos,  aecordtag  to  tho  plan  pro- 
poood  by  tbo  Society  baa  nhoady  iD«war<od  a  Tacitty  of 

intaroatlyg  olijoeta  to  hU  ftlonda.  It  a  approhondad 
that  mnob  difficulty  wiUb*  found  in  bringlnc  tbo  Alpaoa 
by  tbo  Capo  or  tbo  Isthmua  ;  but  Mr.  E.  tbinha  tho 
lomarztmtowfflbotbobeat,  with  aaoh  provialon  as 
fe^  bo  inado  to  koop  thorn  warm  on  abip-board. 

XM  Jbokflo  Oftv%  now  so  ovtentttoly  propogatod» 
aocmtaftToilto,  and  ao  highly  snaooptiblo  of  Im- 
proTomonty  la  stIU  of  OBCortain  origin.  Mr.  Brown  aaid 
It  was  not  improbahlo  that  it  la  a  h^F^ild,  dortTod  from 
tho  Bugnndy  Oiapo,  btoittht  by  ttm  Hogvonot  Colony 
toVliginhu  Itiatiacaoblo  totbat  TiotnUy.  and  boom 
a  loaoablaneo  to  that  vasioty.  Tbo  eolobntod  Oibba' 
▼ino,  acoounted  by  many  as  tbo  firat  known  parant  Isa- 
bolla,  and  atdl  flourishing  on  Brooklyn  Hrigbta,  (noar 
tho  eomor  of  Colombia  and  Otanborry  ata.,)  boro  tupo- 
HorfkvltkMtaooaon. 

Tho  minntoo  woro  load  ond  adoptod. 

Tk$SfazUIi^  aont  by  Mr.Edwarda,  wm  proaontod. 
Tbo  on?oWP<  to  <^  baxd,  aphorloal  aboU.  containing  8  or 
10  of  tho  nntr.   Tho  troo  is  largo. 

LXBSBALd— MoiotBarrant  of  Movnt  Horrl%  LiTbig^ 
Hon  Oo,W.T.,hat8nbaoflhod  8100  towardatho  AU 
paca  pMdeo^  throngh  A.  P.  lialaor»BM|. 

rajtpHao  flfffot oad  FF«t8f.-0apt  WUion-of  tho ahl^ 
Oai^os,  baa  introdoood  fOTOitl  buahola  of  EgynUaa 
boanaand  wheat,  from  Alaxaodrla,  wboro  tuirty  caxgoea 
of  tho  formor  woio  onportod  to  England  tbo  laat  aea« 
■on,o«no  poiMMbtff  of  whioh  wotegiTM  by  Mr.  HaU 
and  Mr.arooB.  Tho  boaaaarortitodaUovor  Egypt. 
particuUrly  Uppor  Egypt.  His  imp-oasion  is  that 
about  eoojKO  biishols  an  Importad  Into  Enropo  annu* 

■Byf 

Tha  Whaol  la  iHlf  as  lugo  ag&in  as  our  eommnn 
IPhoBt,  hut  llghtor.  Spocteonaworo  aont  to  a  gon* 
ttooMa  In  BiiThm^m^  VirgiaU)  who  found  thorn  too  sail 

to  grind* 

Mr.  Qroon  aaid  tbo  grain  It  thiekorin  tbo  miodlo, 
diaTporatthoonda,andmakoa  vary  whito  flour,  bat 
aotaodonaoaaonif.  Thar  grfaxd  thoir  flour  Tory  ^ 
atBlohmond.  A  barrol  of  thoir  flour  will  mafeo  nlno* 
toOBWOColoaTaaol  tooadthana  Qonoaoo  barrol,  ab- 
aoibfaigmorowator*  Tho  Egyptian  Whoat  is  wall 
worth  trying.  No  whoat  grows  in  ttio  Southern  Statos 
onlowhnd.  Thoywanta  good  dry  whoat,  as  their 
wftoitooma  soon. 

Tho  Egyptian  Boans  aro  vsod  in  Buropo  for  horso- 
.jtd.  ThovtomUhmorooftho  saatoftal  for  mnaclo, 
ttenntayothor  food,  but  aro  rathor  stimulating.  Thay 
aio  usei  In  tialnlag  sUblos,  about  a  qoarUr  of  tho 
food  oi  raco  horsos  and  much  ol  the  tast  court  horsos 
boing  thU  boax .  It  is  swoot,  but,  lUko  «U  other 
beans,  at  flntrojocted  by  horsos.  Alter  a  time  they 
piefcrit.  It  it  desirabla  to  introduce  beans  t'tr  horses 
loatoad  of  com,  which  ia  very  poorfood  for  them.  Bbo 
Bonlliom  horses  are  thafore  worthless  oempared  with 
the  Northern.  Our  Nortbern  horses  are  preforred  in 
England  as  roadsters. 

7%$  Bom  needs  mudi  stimulating  mttter  in  bis  food 
Imring  initestinos  nineteen  feet  long.  Our  horse-bean 
la  Tory  different  twm.  tbo  Egyptian.  The  Utter  la 
unallori  and  grows  on  an  upright  st«lk 


Mr.  Hayisaidhohad  Cilod  tho  Egyptian  whoaiten 
yeartagiHoii!9laadib»B4  tt^vun  folluot  tho«^«t 
first  very  promising. 

It  was  stated  by  siTorUgoBlisaion,  that  thr  prfeoof 
EgypHaa  boano  In  BBglamU  io  thgae  ttmoa  no  gnvt  a« 
that  of  oats,  although  the  nutritive  matter  ia  about  dou- 
ble In  tho  bean. 

Mr.  rouohtwnngof  nM,  the  pods  of  thoOnm  Afal  le 
tnm,  which  was  first  taken  to  Germany  m  18?7,  conialBg 
much gatto and  tante  odd,  and  art  nood  InEgyptloff 
4ying,  Uf  osefal  as  a  stiwnlui  to  gemination* 
\  An  BgUfHan  Orost,  a  sor^nm,  has  grown  6  feet  high* 
on  the  high  Pino  barrons  of  North  Carolina'  and  pro- 
mlMt  to  bo  valnaMo  on  our  poorest  soUs  without  nsa* 
noTOw  Ithaoatnboioii^poroBnial  root,  and  is  one* 
eulont,  and  good  fbodloxoattle^  which  have  profoisod 
it  to  timothy. 

Mr.  Green  aaid  It  would  be  Tsry  valuable  In  the  West 
Indies,  where  worthless  grasses  grow  hunirlantly,  but 
Bonsofhl  grass  exists. 

Mf.VnisoiiiBaMflhoasawlsthoftetineiBr  Boiith* 
em  States  oztonsivelyv  and  In  the  Northern  part  of 
South  America. 

Cbw  Peat.— Mr.  Stevons  spoke  highly  of  the  Cow  Pea, 
extensively  raised  In  the  South,  and  which  grows  wUd 
in Weetun  Fsnnsylvnnla.  Itio  the  only  fx«in  crop  of 
tho  South  to  tun  in  green.  It  Is  good  afoo  tar  the  tn* 
bio,  and  yields  very  weU. 

Dr.  Gardner  said  a  poor  elay  soQ  is  indispensable  to 
tIsyieUlBg,  It  tons  as  a  vine  In  rich  lan^and  chokes 
•vary  thing  elM. 

JtfiNRsiy  Ifftcat.— Dr.  Gardner  mM  Ohlertne  Is  ne- 
Qessary*to  make  tho  wheat,  takMi  ftem  Bf«maile,s  gev 


Mr.  ffameialsy  said  thni  he  iMd  taken  many 

wheat  from  ancient  mwmmleii,  hnt  th^  were  aBi 
■Uoa  of  animals ;  and  he  belleved  none  had  been  toun^ 
with  human  mummies.  He  was  invited  to  bring  qpeci* 
aiens  of  the  mummiet  and  wheat  at  the  next  meeting 


Mgnt-fktt  Jkr  Ms  Soufk^^Mr.  Stevens  and  Dr.  Oard* 
nor  spoke  at  some  length  on  tMs  ssSJoot,  aa  one  off 
great  Importaneoi.  Com,  almost  tie  only  heme  feed 
there,  promotiBg  lat  and  aweeHns  to  aa  extreme  die* 
gree,  and  produclog  offen  ivo  eflluvia.  Northern  stage 
horses,  in  general  use  in  the  aouth,  sufter  extremel  j 
from  this  Impropor  mod. 

Mr.Hammersly  efteredspoehnens  of  the  Stxata  on 
the  banks  of  tho  Mils,  for  oxandnation  or  analyais  by 


J 


Meesrs.  Gardner  and  Steiveaa  eoBUMmioated  i 
InfosmatloB  on  herse-leed»  Ac  The  word  JUsif^g  is 
applied  in  dilbxeut  senses  here  and  in  England*  Them 
it  means  the  redundancy  of  mnscle^malUog  matter  in 
herao-leed.  Beans  do  this,  and  produce  lever«  so  that 
horses  ftd  on  tfeem  are  always  worked. 

Obwt.— Mr.  Steven*  spoke  ot  the  work  of  Ouinon  on 
Oows,  Just  published  hers^  as  one  Hkely  to  direct  at- 
iattkUL  to  a  UghXy  tepeclanl  SBbJeot,  although  he  fin4 
fonlts  In  It  It  gives  r  les  by  wbich|good  aitken  may 
be  known  by  other  signs  than  the  parentage^  which  has 
becetofore  been  relied  on. 

Mr  Green  moved  a  committee  to  mahe  selections  from 
the  documents  of  (he  Society  for  publication  of  a  vol- 
mne  of  the  ttansaetions  of  the  Assodation,  which  was  a 
greed  to. 

Dr.  D.  P.  Gardner,  W.  A.  Seeley,  Esq.,  and  Andrew 
H.  Green,  Esq.,  were  appointed  such  coBsmittoo. 

The  AseoOhitlon  then  adjourned  to  the  1st  Wednes« 
day  of  June. 
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HGW  ZBAIiAND. 

By  Charles  B.  Reynolds,  ** foremast  hand 9^ 
American  whale  ship  Florida. 


The  appearance  of  the  IslaDd  of  New  Zea- 
land, while  tailing;  along  its  shores  is  not. 
vastly  different  from  others  of  the  same  size' 
there  is  the  usual  varietur  of  hills  and  vales 
and  vegetation  below»  and  of  smoke,  mist  and 
cloud  above.  The  bay  is  certainlv  worthv  ol 
its  high  name,  for  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  justly  is  it  styled  the  Bay  of  Islands,  for 
it  is  studded  with  these,  like  precious  stones 
in  mosaic. 

We  had  hardly  dropped  anchor  when  the 
natives  were  upon  us — they  came  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  in  their  log  or  bark 
canoes,  some  of  which  had  fifl^ure  heads  upon 
their  prow,  carved  from  blocKs  of  wood,  the 
original  ideas  of  which  I  presume  were  sug- 
gested hf  seeing  their  own  handsome  physiog- 
nomies in  the  water  of  some  muddv  pool.-— 
At  any  rate,  they  were  exceeded  in  deformity 
by  notbin^r  else,  and  in  a  verv  short  time  our 
decks  presented  a  scene  wMcn  can  be  found 
no  where  but  in  New  Zealand. 

Sunday,  Feb.  2d,  was  our  first  watch  on 
shore.  We  landed  on  the  beach  at  Kororeri- 
ka,  (generally  called  Koratika,)  which  is  a 
small  town  though  it  has  an  English  and 
Catholic  church.  I  went  to  the  latter  about 
10  o'clock,  A.  M.  As  soon  as  the  service  was 
coBckuded  I  went  to  the  English  chapel. 

When  I  entered  the  church  i  sat  down 
upon  a  bench,  close  to  the  door,  for  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  no  right  to  appear  among  those 
who  were  richly  attired,  and  Pride  whispered 
that  they  would  look  with  contempt  upon 
my  coarse  sailor  costame.  At  any  rate,  I 
could  act  help  feeling  very  uncomfbrtable,  par- 
tieniafly  when  I  thought  back  upon  the  time 
when  I  could  appear  at  church  without  shame. 
1  knew  these  feelings  were  foolish  and  wrong, 
but  I  could-  not  entirely  banish  them,  until  I 
caught  the  eye  of  a  sweet-lookin^  lady  who 
WBa  beckoning  to  know  if  I  wished  for  a 
prayer  book.  Trifliog  as  the  incident  may 
seem,  it  affected  me  not  a  little,  for  it  was  a 
token  of  ime  Christian  kindness  and  con- 
sideration, such  as  is  seldom  found.  I  after- 
wards learned  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the 
pastor. 

I  made  some  pleasant  acquaintances  during 
4»iir  stay  in  port,  and  though  with  the  vast 
majority  of  ihose  whom  I  meet  at  such  tunes 
I  can  feel  little  sympathy,  yet  it  is  not  so  with 
all.  No  one  can  tell  the  longing  desire  that 
at  limes  will  sweep  over  the  breast  lor  the 
companionship  of  fricnds^who  has  not  felt 
their  loss ;  nor  can  he  tell  who  has  not  felt 
how  aweet  after  long  deprivation  are  the  look 
end  tone  of  kindness  and  love;  There  are 
those,  however,  who  never  have  a  thought 
beyond  the  present,  or  an  aspiration  that 
reaches  above  the  dust  in  which  they  grovel: 
who  look  with  indifference  upon  thegorgeons 
glories  that  wait  upon  the  setting  aiiD»  and 


upon  the  quiet  yet  lovely  beauties  of  a  moon- 
light night — on  whose  ears  the  meltiag  melo- 
dy of  nature's  music  falls  unheeded— «nd  the 
sweet  tones  that  come  up  unceasingly  from 
grove  and  glen,  and  hill,  and  stream,  convey 
no  delight,  nor  speak  of  aught  higher  or  ho- 
lier than  earth—- yes,  there  are  such,  but 
thanks  to  Heaven,  and  the  dearest  and  best 
of  mothers,  I  am  not  one  of  ihem.—Honolulu 
Friend, 


Sagacity  of  a  Cart  Horse. 

Directly  opposite  my  residence  a  church  is 
now  erecting :  and  during  its  progress  tempo- 
rary sheds  have  been  put  up  for  the  use  of 
the  workmen,  and  one  as  the  stable  of  a  very 
fine  cart  horse,  the  property  of  the  builder. 
The  extreme  docility  of  this  animal  attracted 
my  attention  to  him,  and  since  that  some  of 
his  mancBuvres  appear  to  me  to  border  strong- 
ly on  the  sense  and  the  powers  of  refleciion. 
His  stable  was  erected  at  one  end  of  the 
church :  on  one  occasion  two  poles  had  been 
fiistened  across  his  usual  road  to  it,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  scaffolding;  he  went  tip, 
tried  the  srength  of  these  first,  then  finding 
that  he  could  neither  jeet  over  nor  under,  he 
turned  round,  and,  at  loll  trot,  made  the  cir- 
cuit  of  the  church,  and  got  to  the  other  side 
of  the  poles  by  another  path.  Here  was  no 
straying  about,  and  at  last  finding  his  way, 
but  a  fixed  resolve  to  go  round,  as  if  an  idea 
had  flashed  across  Lis  tuiod.  Another  day, 
a  wagon  had  been  put  standing  in  thenarrow- 
e^i  path  of  his  road  to  the  stable;  he  looked 
and  tried  each  side,  but  found  that  there  was 
not  space  enough  for  him  to  pass ;  he  took 
very  little  time  for  consideration,  but  put  his 
breast  against  the  back  part  -<^  the  wagon, 
and  shoved  it  on  to  a  wioer  part  of  the  road, 
then  deliberately  passed  one  side  to  his  stable. 
Could  human  wisdom  have  done  better?-*- 
But  to  crown  all  his  roanmuvres,  I  mention 
the  following  as  being,  I  consider,  very  extia- 
ordinary.— During  the  winter  a  large  wide 
drain  had  been  made,  and  over  this  strong 
planks  had  been  placed  for  our  friend  the 
cart  horse,  to  pass  over  to  his  stable.  It  had 
snowed  during  the  night, and  froze  irery  hard 
in  the  morning.  How  he  passed  over  the 
planks  on  going  out  to  work,  I  know  not,  but 
on  being  turned  loose  from  the  cart  at  break- 
fast, he  came  up  to  ihem,  and  I  saw  his  fore- 
feet slip;  he  drew  back  immediately,  and 
seemed  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  how  to  get  00. 
Close  to  these  planks  a  cart  load  of  sand  had 
been  placed  ;  be  put  his  forefeet  on  this,  and 
looked  wistfully  to  the  other  side  of  tiie  drain. 
The  boy  who  attends  the  horse  seeing  him 
there,  called  him.  He  then  turned  rouAd  aad 
set  about  scraping  the  sand  most  vigorously, 
with  boih  feet  alternately.  When  ihepUnks 
were  completely  covered  with  sand,  the  hocae 
turned  round  again,  and  unhesitatingly  walk. 
ed  over,  and  trotted  up  to  hia  suble  and  dri- 
ver.—<Spor/iji^  Magazine. 
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THB  FAIRFAXES  OF  VIRGIN IA» 

From  Ward*s  Journal  of  Willi  m  CurtMH, 

2d.  Edilian. 


Lord  Fairfax  was  brought  up  in  the  English 
revolutionary  principles  of  1688,  and  early 
imbibed  high  notions  of  liberty,  and  of  the 
excellence  of  the  British  Constitution.  He 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  public  service 
here ;  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Keeper 
of  the  Rolls  for  Frederic  county  ;  presided  at 
the  county  courts  held  at  Winchester,  where 
he  always  kept  open  table  during  the  sessions. 
His  chief  amusement  was  hunting,  and  in 
pursuit  of  this  exercise,  he  frequently  car- 
ried his  hounds  to  distant  parts,  and  enter- 
tained every  person  oi  good  character  who 
attended  him  in  the  fields,  at  the  inn,  where 
he  took  up  his  residence  for  the  hunting  sea- 
son. 

After  Braddock's  defeat,  in  1755,  the  In- 
dians in  the  interest  of  the  French  committed 
dreadful  massacres  upon  the  back  settlements, 
and  as  Lord  Fairfax  had  been  pointed  out  to 
them  as  a  captain  of  renown,  tlie  possession 
of  his  scalp  became  an  object  of  their  san- 
l^nary  ambition.  With  the  view  of  gratify- 
ing their  desire,  they  made  daily  inroads  m 
the  vicinage  of ''Green way  Court  ;'*  and  it 
is  said  that  no  less  than  three  thousand  lives 
fell  sacridces  to  their  merciless  barbarity  be- 
tween the  Apalachian  and  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  gentle- 
men of  Virginia  (for  the  protection  of  the 
frontiers)  associated  themselves  under  the 
command  of  Peyton  Randolph,  afterwards 
President  of  Congress.  Serious  apprehen- 
sions were  at  that  time  entertained  for  the 
safety  of  Lord  Fairfax,  (and  family,)  who, 
being  importuned  by  his  friends  to  retire  to 
the  river  settlements  for  security,  is  said  to 
have  addressed  his  nephew,  who  at  that  time 
bore  the  commission  of  Colonel,  in  the  following 
manner,  viz. — **  The  danger  we  are  exposed 
to.  Col.  Martin,  which  is  undoubtedly  greatt 
may  possibly  excite  in  your  mind  apprehen- 
aioD  and  anxiety  : — if  so,  I  am  ready  to  take 
any  step  you  may  judge  expedient  for  our 
common  safety.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  it  is 
of  little  importance  whether  I  fall  by  the 
tomahawk  of  the  Indian,  or  by  disease  or  old 
age;  bat  you  are  young,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  may  have  nany  yeats  before  you.  I 
will,  therefore,  submit  to  your  decision,  whe- 
ther we  shall  remain  where  we  are,  taking 
every  precaution  to  secure  ourselves  against 
the  outrages  of  the  enemy,  or  abandon  our 
habitation  and  retire  within  the  mountains, 
that  we  may  be  sheltered  from  dangers  to 
which  we  are  exposed.  If  we  determine 
then  to  rensain,  it  is  possible  that  notwith- 
standing our  utmost  care  and  vigilance  we 
may  both  fall  victims;  if  we  retire,  the  whole 
district  will  break  ap  immediately,  and  all 


the  trouble  I  have  taken  to  settle  this  fine 
country  will  be  prostrated  and  the  occasion 
perhaps  inedcemably  lost."  After  a  short 
deliberation.  Col.  Martin  concluded  to  remain, 
and  as  aflairs  soon  took  a  favorable  tnm, 
jueasures  were  adopted  for  securing  the  set- 
tlement against  the  carpage  and  depredations 
of  the  Indians.  His  lordship  was  never  mar- 
ried, and  it  is  thought  that  disappointment  in 
an  affair  of  the  heart  had  no  mconsiderable 
share  in  determining  his  retirement  irom  the 
world,  to  the  then  almost  uninhabitable  forests 
of  America.  And  although  he  lived  many 
years  sequestered  from  polished  society,  he 
never  forgot  the  accomplished  manners  he 
had  acquired  in  his  youth  at  Leeds  Cas- 
tle and  the  University,  and  which  secured 
him  a  welcome  at  Court  and  in  the  army. — 
His  avowed  motive  for  removing  to  America, 
was  the  most  noble  and  heroic,  viz — to  settle 
the  immense  tract  of  which  he  was  proprie- 
tor ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  no 
pari  of  *'  The  Old  Dominion"  was  better  peo- 
pled and  improved. 

So  unexceptionable  and  disinterested  was 
his  behavior  both  in  public  and  private* 
and  so  generally  was  he  respected  and  be- 
loved, that  although  a  loyalist  in  principle  in 
our  revolutionary  struggle,  he  was  neither 
molested  nor  insulted.  Ue»  of  course,  took 
no  active  part  in  the  contest,  and  was,  like 
others  who  thought  like  him  on  the  subject, 
only  doubly  taxed. 

Lord  Fairfax  died  at  his  farm  of  Green  way 
Court  in  the  autumn  of  1781,  (then  in  his 
92d  year,)  soon  after  learning  that  the  British 
army  had  surrendered  to  General  Washing- 
ton; *'and  little  did  Lord  Fairfax  think,** 
says  Weems  the  htstoriah, ''  when  educating 
George  Washington,  that  he  would  one  day 
sever  the  British  empire  and  break  his  own 
heart."  Tbe  last  event  was  not  less  certain 
than  the  first,  for,  on  hearing  that  the  British 
army  had  surrendered,  he  said  to  his  servant, 
'*  Come,  Joe !  carry  me  to  my  bed,  for  it  ia 
high  time  for  me  to  die." 

He  was  buried  under  the  communion  table 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Winchester,  in 
which  he  had  been  for  many  years  a  eooi* 
municapt.  He  had  long  before  made  a  dona- 
tion of  tbe  land  upon  which  the  church  was 
erected,  as  well  as  the  graveyard  by  which  it 
was  surrounded ;  and  to  their  shame  be  it 
spoken,  this  ecclesiastical  corporation  sold 
this  consecrated  spot  in  1833,  wnen  tbe  bonea 
of  no  less  than  one  thousand  persons,  ioclu- 
ding  those  of  its  philanthropic  and  noble  do* 
nor,  were  removed,  and  a  row  of  brick  build- 
ings now  covers  the  site ! 

The  title  passed  to  Robert,  the  only  survi- 
ving brother  of  the  deceased.  The  estates  in 
Virginia  were  confiscated,  in  consequence  of 
loyal  principles  honestly  imbibed  and  frankly 
avowed  by  the  lat«  proprietor.  The  illostri- 
ous  John  Jay  said,  **  the  revolution  was  a 
subject  upon  whieh  men  might  honestly  dif- 
fer/* 

Robert  Lord  •Fairfax  claimed  from  the  Br»- 
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tUh  government  ninety- eight  tboosand  pounds 
sterling,  as  the  amount  ot  property  confisca- 
ted— and  to  himself  and  the  trustees  under 
the  wilt  were  finally  awarded  the  sum  of  six- 
ty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  by  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  and  make 
reparation  for  the  losses  and  services  of  Ame- 
rican loyalists. 

How  tlie  Chinese  prepare  Tea. 

The  manner  ol  curing  green  and  black  tea 
is  not  such  as  is  commonly  asserted.  The 
green  teas  are  not  dried  upon  copper  plates 
and  rendered  poisonous.  I  will  endeavor  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  interesting  process,  as 
I  have  collected  it  from  various  source?. 

Sychee  Black  Tea — The  leaves  are  the 
souchong  and  pouchong,  after  they  have  been 
gathered  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  for  half 
an  hour,  then  beaten  and  put  away  four  dif- 
ferent limes ;  they  are  afterwards  put  into 
baskets,  pressed  down,  and  a  cloth  put  over 
them,  when  the  leaves  become  of  a  brownish 
color  by  the  heat  they  possess,  and  give  off 
a  peculiar  smell :  they  are  then  ready  for  the 
pan,  the  bottom  of  which  is  made  red  hot ; 
this  pan  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  fixed  in 
masonry,  breast  high  and  in  a  sloping  position. 
One  man  stations  himself  while  another  on 
his  left  is  ready  with  a  basket  of  pressed 
ienyes ;  one  or  two  men  stand  on  his  right 
with  shallow  dollahsor  baskets  to  receive  the 
leaves  from  the  pan.  At  a  eivea  signal  from 
the  Chinaman,  the  one  with  pressed  leaves 
seizes  a  handful!  and  dashes  it  quiok  at  thought 
into  the  red  hot  pan«  the  Chinaman  tosses  and 
turns  the  crackling  leaves  for  half  a  minute, 
and  then  draws  them  all  out  by  taking  in 
each  hand  leaves  enough  to  form  a  brush  for 
the  purpose ;  about  four  handfuUs  of  leaves 
are  received  in  eadi  basket  continuously  until 
all  are  finished ;  at  every  successive  batch 
the  plate  is  thoroughly  cleaned  by  means  of 
brooms,  while  cold  water  is  gently  poured 
into  it  The  leaves  are  then  rolled  and 
twisted  and  put  into  drying  baskets  for  about 
ten  minutes,  after  which  others  roll  and  press, 
the  leaves  io  small  quantities  into  balls,  from 
one  to  two  and  a  half  rupees  weight ;  after 
this  thev  are  put  into  the  drying  baskets  and 
dried  slowly  over  a  gentle  fire  lor  several 
hours,  until  the  whole  are  thoroughly  dried. 

This  tea  is  not  sold  in  the  China  Market ; 
it  is  used  principally  as  offerings  to  the  Priests 
and  lor  high  days  and  holidays.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  very  hoe  tea,  and  there  is  but  one  man 
in  a  hundred  who  can  make  it  properly* 

The  Pouchong  tea  is  made  in  the  &ame  way* 
as  the  iSychee,  with  this  exception  that  it  is 
not  formed  into  balls. 

Mingehcw—Black  Tea.— The  leaves  are 
plucked  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  beaten 
and  dried  in  the  shade  for  halt  an  hour. — 
This  is  done  for  three  successive  times,  and 
the  leaves  are  very  much  shaken  by  a  circu- 
lar rooiion  ffiven  to  them  in  atseive,  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  constant  agitation  in  the  centre 
of    it.    This  is  continued  until  they  are  very 
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soft ;  the  contents  of  the  first  seive  are  then 
placed  in  a  close-made  bamboo  basket,  with 
a  narrow  edge,  and  the  leaves  are  divided 
into  four  equal  parts  of  about  two  to  each, 
and  so  on  successively  until  the  whole  is 
placed  one  basket,  above  another.  The  con- 
tents of  one  is  then  thrown  upon  the  red  hot 
plate,  and  like  a  plaything  tumbled  and  tossed 
about  for  thirtv  seconds,  then  brushed  out  for 
the  next  to  follow.  The  whole  is  a  brisk' and 
lively  scene,  each  one  knowing  his  station  and 
the  part  he  is  to  act.  It  is  aAerwards  hal& 
dried  in  baskets  over  a  gentle  fire,  then  laid 
on  shelves  during  the  night;  the  next  mor- 
ning the  drying  is  finished  over  the  fire  and 
packed  while  hot.  This  is  a  difScult  tea  to 
make.  I  shall  next  describe  the  method  of 
making  Green  Tea. — New  Haven  Palladium. 

Catabact  Cave,  Schohabie. — ^The  Cata- 
ract cave  was  first  opened  about  two  years 
since,  by  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Howe. 
The  opening  when  first  noticed,  was  but  lit« 
tie  larger  than  a  man's  arm  ;  but  after  ardu- 
ous labor  for  some  hours,  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  into  a  passage  where  he 
could  stand  erect,  and,  continuing  on,  numer- 
ous chambers  were  discorered,  of  great  ex. 
tent  and  beauty.  The  main  aveauelias  been 
since  examined  to  a  distance  of  seven  miles. 
One  of  the  innermost  rooms,  (six  miles  from 
the  entrance.)  which  has  been  named  the 
Rotunda,  is  30  or  AO  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
said  to  be  600  feet  in  height.  Beyond  this 
there  was  another  rotunda  about  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  and  several  hundred  leet  high.— 
The  chambers  are  splendidly  arrayed  in  sta- 
lactites and  stalagmites,  many  of  which  are 
of  gigantic  dimensions.  Thousands  of  bats'  ^ 
bones  covered  the  bottom  in  some  places,  and 
many  were  imbedded  in  the  stalagmite.— 
About  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  and  half  a 
mile  from  the  main  avenue,  there  is  a  fall  of 
water  of  great  magnitude,  whose  roaring,  in 
these  subterraneous  recesses,  has  been  com- 
pared to  Niagara ;  the  cave  is  named,  from 
this  fall,  the  Cataract  Cave.  The  rock  in 
which  it  occurs  is  limestone. — SiilimaiCs  Jour' 
nal. 

Statistics  of  Distilleries.— The  Albany 
Knickerbocker  says :— It  is  estimated  that  the 
present  number  of  distilleries  in  the  United 
Sutea  is  10,400 ;  the  number  of  ^lionsof  dis* 
tilled  liquors,  produced  annually,  is  41.502,607, 
which,  if  sold  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  would 
amount  to  $8,000,000,  4,000,000  of  quarrels, 
half  a  million  of  assaults  and  batteries,  ont 
hundred  thousand  thefts,  eight  hundred  sui- 
cides and  about  one  hundred  murders. 

Gbafes. — The  Cincinnati  Union  states  that 
the  subject  of  establishing  vineyards  is  now 
the  rage  among  many  Ohio  river  agrieaha- 
rists.  Large  plots  of  ground  along  the  liver 
have  begun  to  be  trenched  and  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  vines  the  coming  season. — 
One  gentleman  is  preparing  a  vineyard  of 
some  eighty  acres,  thirty  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
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HEBREW   COINS. 


Calmct  tayt,  that  the  custom  of  making 
Vioaey  of  a  cartain  fonn,  of  a  certain  alloy, 
and  of  a  determinate  ralne,  is  not  so  ancient 
as  has  been  commonly  imagined.  We  have 
still  an  example  of  a  very  old  custom  among: 
many  nations,  in  the  weighing  of  gold-dust, 
rings  and  ingots  in  A/rica.  The  Persians, 
Greeks  and  Romans,  did  not  begin  to  coin 
money  very  early ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  coins  of  gold 
orailvtr  before  the  Ptolemtes;  and  Calmet 
concludes,  that  the  Hebrews  probably  had 
none  before  the  time  of  Simon  Maccabceus. 

Hebrew  medals  have  two  kinds  of  in  scrip- 
tioBS,  Yiz.,  in  two  different  alphabets,  the 
Samaritan  and  the  Assyrian,  or  common 
square  character,  in  which  our  Hebrew  hooka 
are  printed.  The  learneJ  have  been  much 
divided  on  the  history  of  these alphs bets;  but 
the  general  opinion  now  is,  that  the  former 
Is  that  in  which  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  written  on  the  Tables  of  Stone,  as  well 
as  the  Penteteuch,  &:c.,  until  the  captivity. 
The  square  characters  are  believed  to  have 
been  learned  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  brought 
into  use  in  Judsea  in  the  time  of  Ezdras,  at 
the  restoration.  The  Samaritan  Alphabet  is 
that  in  which  tM>me  of  the  ancient  coins  are 
written,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  Old  Tea- 
tament  which  has  been  preserved  by  the 
Samaritans.  And  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
alphabet  used  by  the  Phenicians. 

Some  Jewish  writers  have  expressed  the 
belief*  that  their  ancestors,  before  the  cap- 


tivity,  had    two  alphabets,  one  for  aacred 

writmgs,  and  the  other  for  common  pur- 
poses. Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Jews  in  our  country,  know  this  to  be  the  fact 
at  the  present  day.  We  have  seTeial  specie 
mens,  both  mantiscript  and  printed. 

A  considerable  number  of  coins  with  this 
character  have  been  found  in  the  earth  at 
Jerusalem  and  other  places ;  and  they  are  not 
uncommon  in  collections.  The  learned 
acknowledge  the  antiquity  of  those  which 
are  genuine,  but  there  hare  been  many  coun- 
terfeits made  in  imitation  of  them,  since  the 
demand  has  become  great.  Manufacturers 
make  moulds,  cast  new  ones,  and  then 
rust  them  with  acids,  A:c,  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  extreme  antiquity.  Inex- 
perienced travellers  are  exposed  to  much  im- 
position in  the  East  with  spurious  coins. 

The  four  letters  he,  zain,  cheth  and 
samech  are  not  fotmd  on  the  old  Samaritan 
coins.  Some  are  of  copper,  but  moat  of  sil- 
▼er.  Some  weigh  a  shekel,  others  1-2,  1-3 
and  1-4.  Borne  bare  inscribed: — ** Simon, 
Prince  of  Israel,  1st  year  of  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  ;*'  others,  •<  for  the  deliverance  of 
Israel,"  &c.,  &c. 

Some  of  the  shekels  have  on  one  side  a 
cup  or  chalice,  which  some  supposed  to  re- 
present "  the  pot  of  manna,*' (though  that  was 
not  in  the  second  temple,)  and  a  branch  on 
the  other  side.  This  may  be  "  Moses'  rod 
which  budded,  or  the  aprig  of  balm." 
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THE  PALACE  OP  LUXEMBODRa,  OR  PEERS. 


This  IB  ooe  ot  tba  moat  ccnupiciKnu  edi&. 
CM  or  Faru,  at  well  hj  iti  fine  nluation,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Seine,  ai  il>  hialorical 
dUiioction  lod  the  fine  wnrVa  of  ui»  wiih 
which  it  is  Mnbelliahwl,  We  were  •bom  to 
aajr  ihil  U  ]■  inlereatiDg  also  u  the  place 
of  the  leasioDB  of  the  Chamber  of  Peeis : 
but  that  boij  baa  reall;  to  liltle  more  iboQ 
ihe  mere  aemblanoe  of  oatiooalitr  and  of  au- 
tburiiy,  that  we  ahouid  hanllf  feel  juatititble 
io  uaiog  the  expreaaioa.  For  a  jaat  and  f«- 
cible  pictnre  of  the  origin,  character  and 
poaition  of  the  French  peerage,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  (me  of  the  late  letter*  of  the 
French  eorreapondeni  of  the  New  York  Ob- 
•errer,  (H.De  Felice,)  pttUiAed  twaiK  three 
months  aga 

The  following  ezttactt  lie  from  the  "Gaide 
to  Paria." 

Upon  the  light  of  ihia  palace,  Robert  de 
Harlitjr  de  Sancf  erected  a  large  hooae,  aur- 
roanded  with  gardens,  about  the  middle  of 
the  ajxteenth  ceniurv.  Tbia  hotel  waa  pur- 
chased and  enlarged  in  1665,  by  the  Duke 
d'Epinay  Lnxeoibourg,  who  likewiae  added 
to  it  aeveral  piecee  of  ground  contiguoDi— 
The  U^lel  de  LuseiUKinrg  waa  bought  by 
Mary  d«  Ucdieit  in  1612,  for  9O.OU0  Franca, 
auid  tha  ptetani  palace  built,  after  the  deaignt 
of  Jacquea  Deabretaet,  and  upon  the  model 
of  the  palace  de  Pitti  at  Florenee,  the  neual 
reaideiiee  of  the  grand  dukea  of  Tuaeany.— 
The  queen,  who,  through  ^ihe  economy  of 
Hleory  IV.,  bad  amataed  eonaiderable  properly, 
wat  aot  apariog  of  alaiaet  and  other  deeota- 
Jobs  for  the  embellithment  t^  her  palacA 
Phea«  aiMuea,  together  with  her  furniture, 
vers  aold  at  the  time  when  ahe  waa  driren 
rota  the  kingdom  by  Cardinal  Klchetieu. 
rhia  palace  look  thenameofUarie  de  Medi- 


cia,  but  then,   aa  at  preeent,  the  Fslaia  dn 
Luxembourg  wat   iia    ordinary  appellation. 
Hating  bequeathed  it  to  Gaatoo  de  France, 
Dake  of  Orleana,  her  aecrad  too,  it  asanmed 
the  name  of  Palaia  d'  Orleana,  which  it  r 
tained  till  the  lime  oftbereTolntion.    It  wi 
afierwarda   ceded,  for   the   anm   of  400,000 
livrea,  to  Anne  Marie  Louiae  d'Orleant,  duch-    ■ 
eta  de  MontpenEiei ;  and  in  1672  it  became    ] 
the  property  of  Eiiiabeth  d^  Orleana,  ducheea 
de  Gaise  and  d'Alencon,  who.  in   1094,  gare 
it  to  Looia  XIV.     It  waa  afterwards  inliabit- 
ed  by  the  Duchesa  ot  Brunswick,  and  by  Ma- 
dame d'Orleana,  Queen  dowager   of  Spain, 


been  long  deserted,  at  the  b^innine  of  the 
laat  century  this  edifice  stood  in  need  of  eon- 
aiderable repairs,  which  were  effected  from 
1733  to  1736.  Abandoned  again  during  the  , 
first  years  uf  the  revolution,  it  was  afterwards  , 
converted  into  a  prison,  and  anfiered  every 
sort  of  degredaiton.  In  1795,  it  became  the 
place  of  the  sittings  of  ihe  Directory,  and  waa 
then  called  Palais  du  Direetoire.  In  1798,  the 
building  waa  thoroughly  repaired,  and  the 
eniire  front  cleaned  or  scraped.    When  Bona- 

farte  attumed  the  power,  this  palace  waa  at 
rtt  devoted  to  the  eiltingsot  the  conauls.and 
received  ihe  name  or  Parait  du  ConiuUt,  and 
abortly  after,  that  of  Palais  du  Benat  Couaer- 
eateur.  Tbia  aenaie  held  iia  aittinga  there 
till  1914,  the  period  when  it  waa  replaced  by 
the  Chamber  of  Pecra.  Sioce  that  time  a 
marble  Ubiet,  iilaead  over  the  principal  en- 
traaee,  haa  announced  that  the  Palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  has  taken  the  apellaliou  of  Pa- 
laia de  la  Chambre  dea  Fairs. 

Palace.  Tbia  ediKee  is  remarkable  tor  the 
beauty  of  its  pronoriiona,  and  its  character  for 
strength  and  solidity.  The  court  forms  a  pa- 
rallelogram, of  360  feet  by  3D0. 

The  ftont  towards  the  rue  de  Vaugitatd 
consists  of  two  large  pavilions,  connected  to- 
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gether  by  lerraces  supported  by  open  gal- 
leries, in  the  centre  of  which  rises  an  elegant 
cupola.  This  tront  is  connected  with  the 
principal  pile  of  building  by  two  wings  one 
story  high.  Four  large  square  pavilions,  the 
roofs  of  which  rise  to  a  point,  stand  at  the 
corners  of  the  main  building,  which  is  two 
stories  high.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  ar- 
cades, some  of  which  are  open,  and  others 
blank.  At  the  second  story,  the  building 
forms  a  recess  upon  a  terrace  which  extends 
from  the  pavilions  at  the  angles  to  that  of  the 
centre.  This  edifice  is  decorated  with  three 
orders  of  architecture,  and  all  its  walls  and 
ornaments  are  covered  with  rustics.  At  the 
ground-floor  the  order  is  Tuscan ;  at  the  first 
Boor  the  columns  have  Doric  canitals ;  at  the 
second  they  are  of  the  Ionic  oraer.  The  pe- 
diment towards  the  eourt  is  adorned  with  a 
bas-relief,  by  Ouret,  representing  Commerce  ; 
the  sculptor  of  the  four  figures  placed  below 
is  unknown.  Towards  the  garden  is  a  sun- 
dial, supported  by  figures  in  high-relief,  re- 
presenting Victory  and  Peace,  by  Espericeux ; 
Strength  and  Secrecy,  by  Beauvallet :  the 
two  Dgures  in  the  back  ground  are  Vigilance 
and  war,  by  Cartel lier.  This  curious  sun- 
dial is  calculated  to  exhibit  the  republican 
calendar  daily. 

This  palace  has  the  advantage  of  being 
completely  detached.  A  handsome  iron  rail- 
ing separates  it  from  the  street. 

Imtbrtoe.  Upon  the  appropriation  of  this 
palace  to  the  sitiiags  of  the  senate,  Chalgrm 
was  charged  to  execute  the  works  required 
for  its  new  destination.  He  suppressed  a 
heavy  staircase  that  occupied  the  vestibule, 
and  erected  the  magnificent  one  in  the  right 
wing.  On  each  side  of  the  stairs  is  a  range 
of  eheven  fine  Ionic  columns,  surmounted  by 
an  entablature  which  supports  the  vaulr.^ 
The  latter  is  decorated  in  caissons,  and  at 
the  extremities  are  two  bas-reliefs,  by  Durei; 
one  representing  Minerva,  and  the  oiiier  two 
Genii  offering  crowns.  Each  inicrcolumiiia- 
tion,  not  occupied  by  a  window,  is  ornament- 
ed with  a  statue,  by  Gots,  jun. ;  Caffnrelli,  by 
Corbet;  Marceau,  by  Dumont ;  Jooberf;  by 
Stouff;  and  Kleber  and  Dugommier,  by  Ra- 
meau.  The  trophies  are  by  Hersent.  '  The 
beauiy  of  the  staircase  is  further  augmented 
by  eight  recumbent  lions. 

After  passing  through  the  guard  chamber, 
the  first  room  shown  to  visitors  is  the  Salle 
d*Uercule,  or  des  garcons  de  Salle,  in  which 
is  a  fine  statue  of  Hercules,  by  Pojet ;  one  of 
Epaminondas,  by  Duret,  and  one  of  Miltiades« 
by  Boixot.  Id  the  Salle  des  Messagers 
d'Etat  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of  Silence, 
by  Mouchy ;  and  one  of  Prudence,  by  De- 
seine.  The  Salle  de  la  Reunion  is  ornamented 
with  a  grand  allegorical  painting,  by  Regault, 
representing  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII. ; 
and  a  fine  portrait  of  that  monarch,  by  Le- 
febvre.  Above  is  a  grisaille,  in  which  St. 
Louis  is  represented  fighting  the  infidels,  by 
Callet.    The  ceiling  is  by  Lesueur.   Adjoining 


•^ 


his  room  is  the  Salle  des  Ministres,  which  is 
not  shown. 

The  Salle  des  Seances  is  semi- circular,  and 
its  diameter  is  seventy-seven  feet  The  walls 
are  ornamented  with  stucco,  in  imitation  of 
white  veined  mi^rble.  A  fine  range  of  Corin- 
tliian  columns  in  stucco,  in  the  intercolumni- 
aiions  of  which  are  statues  of  legislators  of 
antiquity,  in  plaster,  supports  the  ceiling,  in 
which  are  represented  civil  and  military  vir- 
tues, by  Lesueur.  In  the  middle  of  the  axis 
of  the  semi-circle,  is  a  recess,  in  which  are 
placed  the  seats  of  the  president,  and  secreta- 
ries. Above  the  president*s  seat  is  a  demi 
cupola  ornamented  in  caissons.  The  Peers' 
benches,  arranged  as  in  an  amphitheatre,  oc- 
cupy the  area  m  front  of  the  president  The 
Peer  who  addresses  the  assembly  takes  his 
station  below  the  president's  desk. 

The  sculpture  which  decorates  this  hall 
does  honor  to  the  French  school.  The  sta- 
tues placed  in  the  intercolumniation  are,  So- 
lon, br  RoUand:  Aristides,  by  Cartellier; 
Scipio*  Africa nus,  by  Ramey  ;  Demosthenes, 
by  Pajon;  Cicero^  by  Hondon;  Lycargos,  by  5 
Foncuu ;  F.  Camillus,  by  Br i dan ;  Ctocinna-  ^ 
tus,  by  Chaudet ;  Cato  of  Utica,  by  Clodion ; 
Pericles,  by  Masson ;  Phocion,  by  Delaistre ; 
and  Leonidas,  by  Lemot.  A  marble  bust  of 
the  Kingv  by  Duparty,  is  placed  in  front  bf  the 
president.  This  room  is  ornameoted  with 
rich  hangings  of  blue  velvet,  and  is  very  bril- 
liant when  lighted  up  by  the  superb  lustre 
suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

The  Salle  du  Trone  is  richly  decorated 
In  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  is  represented 
Henry  IV.  in  a  ear,  conducted  by  Victory, 
from  the  pencil  of  Bferthelmy.  The  other 
paintings  are  by  Lesueur,  excpt  two,  repre- 
senting Peace  and  War,  by  Callet.  There 
are  four  other  rooms  which  are  used  for  the 
bureaux,  or  conimittftes  of  the  chamber.  In 
one  of  tliem  is  deposited  the  library.  Another 
(in  the  pavilion  on  the  left  towards  the  gar- 
den) is  ornamented  with  hangings  and  furni- 
ture of  beautiful  painted  cloih,  of  the  manu- 
facture of  Vauchelet.  All  the  paintings  re- 
present views  of  Rome.  On  tlie  chimney* 
piece  are  two  small  and  exquisite  brass  sta- 
tues of  Voltaire  and  Rosseau. 

On  the  ground-floor  is  the  chapel,  which  is 
extremely  plain  and  neat.  Adjoining  it  is  a 
most  splendid  room,  called  chambre  ^  coucher 
de  Marie  de  Medicis.  The  paintings  are  by 
Ruhens.  At  the  revolution  they  were  alt 
taken  down,  and  hidden  in  a  ganet  of  the 
Louvre.  Since  the  restoration  they  hare 
been  re-arranged  with  the  greatest  care»  un- 
der the  direction  of  M.  Baraguay,  who  had 
orders  to  fit  up  the  room  to  contain  the  gold- 
en book  of  the  French  peerage.  It  is  not 
large,but  quite  daxzjing  with  gold  ornaments 
and  beautiful  arabesfjoes.  The  closets,  rich- 
ly adorned  with  looking  glasses,  contain  the 
archives  of  the  Peers,  and  their  medallions. 
In  the  different  rooms  are  marble  busts  of 
deceased  senators. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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AfUiquity  of  the   Chinese  Empire. — The 
Re7.  Mr.  Milne,  an  Bnglish  missiooaiy,  bae 
recently  returned  to  his  native  country  from 
China,  the  field  of  his  labors,  and  is  now  de- 
^    livering  lectures  on  the  Celestial  Empire.    In 
the  course  of  these  lectures,  he  has  made 
some  interesting  statements  respecting  the 
antiquity  of  the  empire.     The  Chinese,  it 
appears,  divide' their  history  into  three  parts, 
authentic,  traditional  and  mythological.    At 
the  present  time  they  have  a  verjr  correct  snd 
distinct  mode  of  computing  their  historical  eras 
by  cycles  of  fifty  years*    Appiyinff  this  esti- 
mate to  the  authentic  period,  Mr.  Milne  finds 
that  the  first  real  personage  who  sat  upon  the 
throne  in  China,  began  to  reign  2200  years 
before  Christ.    This  was  148  years  after  the 
flood,  and  47  years  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel.    This  calculation  is  not 
wholly  improbable.    The  Babylonian  Empire 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  2217 ; 
Ashur  laid  the  foundation  of  another  kingdom 
at  Nineveh  about  the  same  time;  and  the 
Egvptian  monarchy  dates  from     88.     Mr. 
Mime  states  various   facts,    gleaned    from 
the  early  history  of  China,  which  go  to  prove 
that  the'  first  Km^  must  have  been  synchro- 
nized with   the  immediate  descendants  of 
Noah.    The  whole  number  of  Emperors  be- 
longing to  fourteen  dynasties,  is  236.    The 
number  of  Empresses  does  not  appear. — 
**  These,"  says  the  lecturer,  «*  behaved  so  ill, 
and  were  so  often  at  the  bottom  of  all  mis- 
chief, that  it  was  found  necessary  three  or 
four  hundred  years  ago,  to  dispense  with  their 
services  in  this  capacity." 


Interesting  Relic  of  the  Revolution^^^n  a 
fine  day  may  be  seen  occasionally  at  the 
Capitol,  or  at  the  public  officers,  Ahamont, 
with  a  basket  containing  a  few  apples  and 
cakes.  By  the  sale  of  snch  articles,  when 
well  enouffh  to  get  out,  he  makes  out  a  very 
scanty  and  precarious  subsistence.  This  ve- 
nerable negro  it  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  a  servant  of  Capt.  George  Wash- 
ington, and  was  with  htm  at  the  battles  of 
the  Cowpens  and  Guildford  Court  House,  and 
was  present  at  the  seige  of  York  and  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwaltis.  After  the  death  of  his 
master,  he  became  the  property  of  Dr.  Barry, 
of  Tennessee,  in  whose  family  he  remained 
until  his  freedom  was  given  him  as  a  boon 
for  his  good  conduct. 

In  the  year  1844,  having  survived  his  wife 
and  all  his  children,  be  expressed  a  great  de- 
sire to  come  back  to  Virginia,  to  find  some 
of  bis  relatives  or  friends.  The  family  pur- 
chased a  horse  for  him,  and  gave  him  ample 
means  for  his  journey  ;  but  when  the  poor 
old  fellow  reached  the  home  of  bis  childhood, 
he  was  like  the  prisoner  liberated  from  the 
battle ;  there  was  no  one  living  being  that  he 
knew.  •  The  sad  change  that  was  presented 
to  his  view  smote  the  heart  of  the  old  man, 
and  he  turned  from  the  scene  in  sorrow,  and 


wandered  to  this  city,  in  which  he  has  ever 
since  remained. 

Altamont  has  with  him  the  highest  testi- 
monials of  his  worth.  Mr.  W.  Hall,  former- 
ly a  member  of  Congress  from  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  gifes  him  a  very  high  character, 
and  closes  his  letter  thus:— ••If  Altamont 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  get  in  straiten- 
ed circamslances  after  he  leaves  this  part  of 
the  world,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gener- 
osity of  those  into  whose  society  he  may  fall 
will  prevent  him  from  suffering." 

Gkn.  Jackson  also  fives  him  a  certificate 
of  good  character,  which  he  cherishes  with 
great  pride,  and  when  he  exhibits  it,  says : 
"  Ah,  sir,  it  was  a  game  fowl  that  gave  me 
that ;  he's  got  the  blood  in  him !" 

This  poor  old  man  is  now  **  in  stmitened 
circumstances."  The  last  severe  winter  dealt 
heavilv  with  him  ;  but  still  his  pride  would 
not  allow  him  to  make  his  situation  known 
to  the  proper  authorities.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  benevolent 
to  his  situation,  in  order  that  it  may  be  le- 
lieved. — National  Intelligencer, 

[  The  Decline  of  VniGmiA,  indicated  as  it 
is  by  the  successi? e  returns  of  census  after 
census,  appears  pictured  in  more  impressive 
colors  still  by  the  more  minute  and  indivi- 
dualized sketches  of  particular  observers.  A 
correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
writing  from  Wilton,  near  Richmond,  says : 

**It  often  seems  to  me  that  as  yet  there  are 
no  people  here,  and  I  wish,  therefore,  to  see 
them  come.  1  have  to  take  a  spyglass  to  see 
the  houses  of  my  neighbors,  they  are  so  far 
off;  yet  so  near  am  I  to  the  capital  of  about 
24,000  inhabitants,  that  I  can  see  its  spires 
and  almost  hear  the  hum  of  the  laborers. — 
Back  of  me  and  below  me,  off  the  river  as  far 
as  I  have  explored,  I  cannot  find  much  else 
but  woods,>iroods,  woods.  I  ride  for  miles 
and  miles  in  the  forests,  looking  lor  people — 
and  yet  this  is  the  first  settled  and  oldest  part 
of  Virginia !  The  people  hate  gone  off:  ihey 
hare  settled  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Florida : 
and  now,  as  if  there  were  too  many  people 
left,  a  bribe  is  held  out  to  go  to  Texas.  It  is 
a  shame  that  this  beautiful  country,  so  blessed 
in  climate,  and  so  little  needing,  only  the  fer- 
tilizing hand  of  man,  should  to  witnout  peo- 
ple. Here  is  a  venerable  river  running  past 
my  door,  older  than  the  Hudson,  which  is  lined 
with  towns  and  villages — much  older  than 
the  Ohio,  older  in  settlement  and  geography, 
I  mean,  but  where  are  the  people  ?  For  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from  Richmond  to 
Norfolk,  the  first  explored  river  running  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  home  of  Powhatan, 
and  the  scenes  of  the  truly  chivalrous  John 
Smith — vfhere  are  the  people  ?  Gone,  I  say, 
to  the  South  and  West ;  the  trumpet  is  blow- 
ing among  them  to  to  to  Texas !  Virginia 
has  here  depopulated  herself  to  make  homes 
eisewhert." 
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,         The    idols    of  TBhili    were    generally 

<  ahapelen  pieoea  of  wood  from  one  to  four 

>  fort  Jong,  ooTcred  wilh  cinel  of  cocoarm- 
fibr«,  ornameoied  with  velloiv  ami  scarlet 
feathers.     Om  was  a  strai;;ht   log  of  hard 

J  canranna  wood,  six  feel  in  iRn^ih,  uncnr»e<l, 
?  but  decoraled  wild  feathers.  The  god*  of 
^  some  of  ihe  adjacent  ialanda  exliiliiiagrcoi- 
y  er  variety  of  form  and  struciure.     The  oc- 

>  oompanyiog  wood-cut  eoDtain*  several  of 
,  I  hew. 

,  The  figure  in  the  centre,  No.  1.  eshibits 

>  a  correct  front  view  of  Taaora,  the  supreme 

<  aeily  of  Polynesia,  who  is  generally  re- 
}  garted  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  ihe 
C  parent  of  gods  and  men.     The  image  from 

>  whioh  ihia  was  taken  is  nearly  four  feet 
;  high,  ami  tweUo  or  fourteen  inchos  broad 
i  carved  om  of  a  solid  piece  of  close,  while, 
i  durable  wood.     In  adilliion  to  the  nombe  of 

,   imagca  or  demigods  forming  ihe  features  of     i 

>  1.13   face,   and    wudding  tlie   outside   of  his      ' 
;   bidy,  and  which  were  dosJKneil  lo  show  the     I 

mltitiides  of  gods  that  had  proceeded  from     ' 


IDOLS    OF   TAHITI,    &c. 


him,  his  body  is  hollow,  and  when  (akeu 
from  Ihe  temple  at  Runitu,  In  which  for 
many  (^eneraiions  he  had  been  worshipped, 
a  number  of  small  idols  weie  found  in  the 
cavity.     They  hud  been,  perhaps,  deposited 
there  lo  imbibe  bis  supernHtursI  power,  pri- 
or to  liicir  being  removed  to  a  distance  t» 
receive, ashis  representatives, divine  honors. 
The  opening  to  the  cavity  was  at  the  back, 
Ihe  whole  of  which  might  be  removed.     No. 
2  is  Terongo,  one  of  the  principal  goda,  and 
his  three  sorts.     No.  3  is  an  image  of  Te- 
buakina,  three  sons  of  Rongo,  a  principal 
deity  in  the  Herrey  Islands.     The  name  it 
probably  analsgous  to  Orono   in  Hawaii, 
though  distinct  from  Oro  in  Tahiti.     No. 
4  exhibits  a  sacred  ornament  of  a  canoe  from     • 
the  island  of  Hualiine.     The  two  fijures     | 
at  the  lop  are  images  worshipped  by  fisher-    • 
men,  or  those  frequenting  the  sea.     The     I 
two  small  idol*  at  the  lowier  corneM  of  the     ' 
plate  No.  5  are  images  of  omaraants,  of  da-     < 
mons.     The  gods  of  Karatooga  wer?  Hme     ! 
of    them   much    larger.     Mr.    Bourne,   is     \ 
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1825,  saw  fourteen,  about  twenty  feet  long, 
and  six  feet  wide. — (See  Am,  Pen.  Mag. 
I    Vol  ILf  page  l^^EUis's  Researches. 

\  Such  were  the  objects  the  inhabitants  of 
»  these  islands  were  accustomed  to  suppH- 
\  cate ;  and  to  appease  or  avert  the  an^er  of 
which  they  devoted,  not  only  every  valuable 
.  article  they  possessed,  but  murdered  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  offered  their  blood. — 
Human  victims  were  sacrificed  to  Taaroa, 
Ore  and  seveiai  others.  The  eye  was 
presented  to  the  king.  The  natives  state 
that  they  regarded  the  eye  as  the  organ  or 
emblem  of  power.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  circumstance  of  the  priests^  ofier- 
ing  the  eye,  the  most  precious  part  of  the 
Yictim,  to  the  king,  who  appeared  to  eat 
it,  indicated  their  having  formerly  devoured 
the  men  they  had  sacrificed.  I  do  not  re- 
gard this  fact  as  afibrding  any  very  strong 
evidence,  although  I  Imve  not  tne  least 
doubt,  that  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  have  eaten  human  fiesh. 

From  the  many  favorable  traits  In  their 
character,  we  have  heen  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve they  had  ever  been  cannibab;  the 
coDvictioa  of  our  mistake  has,  however, 
been  impressed  by  evidence  so  various  and 
muHipHed  as  to  preclude  unoertainty. — 
Their  mythology  led  them  to  suppose  that 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  eaten  by  the  gods 
or  demons,  and  that  the  spiritual  part  of 
their  sacrifices  is  eaten  by  the  spirit  of 
the  idol  before  whom  it  is  presented.  Hints 
resorting  to  the  temple  were  said  to  feed 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  human  saorifioes  ; 
and  it  was  tmagmed  the  god  approached 
the  temple  in  the  bird,  and  thus  devoured 
the  victims  placed  upon  the  altar.  In  some 
of  the  islands,  ^<  man-eater,"  was  an  epithet 
of  the  principal  deities ;  and  it  was  proba- 
bly  in  connexion  with  this  that  the  king, 
who  often  personated  the  god,  appeared  to 
eat  the  human  eye*  Parts  of  some  human 
victims  were  eaten  by  the  priests. 

The  Marquesians  are  known  to  be  can- 
nibals; the  inhabitants  of  the  Palliser  or 
Pearl  Islands,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Tahiti,  to  the  eastward,  are  the 
same.  A  most  affecting  instance  of  their 
anthropophagism  is  related  by  recent  visi. 
tors  ;  who  state  that  a  captive  female  child, 
pining  with  hunger,  on  begging  a  morsel  of 
food  from  tne  cruel  and  conquering  invaders  ^ 
of  her  native  island,  received  a  piece  of  lier, 
own  father's  flesh ! 

Xhe  bodies  of  prisoners  in  war,  or  ene- 
mies slain  in  baule,  appear  to  have  been 
^aien  by  most  of  the  Hervey  islanders,  who 
reaide  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Society 


group.  There  were  several  inducements 
to  thfe  horrid  practice.  The  New-Zealand^ 
era  ate  the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  that 
they  might  imbibe  their  courage,  &c. 
Hence  they  exulted  in  their  banquet  on  a 
celebrated  warrior ;  supposing  that  when 
they  had  devoured  his  flesh,  they  should 
be  imbued  with  his  valiant  and  daring  api- 
lit.  I  am  not  certain  that  this  was  the  mo- 
tive by  which  the  eastern  Polynesians  were 
influenced,  but  one  principal  design  of 
their  wars  was  to  obtain  men  to  eat. — 
Hence,  when  dwelling  in  their  ^ncampment, 
and  clearing  the  brushwood,  dz^a,  from  the 
place  in  which  they  exposed  to  engage 
the  sDemy,  they  animated  each  other  to  the 
work  in  the  following  terms: — ^^< Clear 
away  well,  that  we  may  kill  and  eat,  and 
have  a  good  feast  to  day."  To  «<  kill  and 
eat"  was  the  haughty  warrior's  threat ;  and 
to  be  '*  killed  and  eaten,"  the  dread  of  the 
vanquished  and  the  exile.  In  the  island  of 
Raratonga  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
slain,  piled  them  in  heaps  within  the  temple, 
and  furnished  the  banquet  of  victory  with 
their  bodies. 

The  desire  of  revenge,  or  the  satisfaction 
resulting  from  actually  devouring  an  enemy, 
Avas  not  their  only  motive.  The  cravings 
of  nature  and  the  pangs  of  famine  oflen 
led  to  this  unnatural  crime.  It  was  the 
frequent  inducement  in  the  Marquesas,  and 
also  in  the  Hervey  Islands.  In  Maute, 
Metiaro,  and  Atiu  seasons  of  scarcity  are 
severely  felt ;  and,  to  satisfy  their  hunger, 
a  number  of  persons,  at  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, have  stolen  a  man  from  a  neighboring 
residence,  killed  and  eaten  him  at  once. — 
Mr.  Bourne,  who  visited  the  islands  in 
1825,  states  that  members  of  the  same  fiim- 
ily  are  not  safe;  and  so  awful  is  their 
wretchedness  that  this  horrid  cruelty  is 
practised  towards  those,  who,  in  civilized 
communities  are  the  objects  of  the  most  en- 
dearing attachment :  the  husband  has  preyed 
upon  the  body  of  his  wife,  and  the  parent 
upon  his  child,  in  a  most  revoking  manner, 
without  subjecting  it  to  any  previous  prepa- 
ration. These  fiicis  are  too  painful  and 
barbarous  to  admit  detail.  Another,  and 
perhaps  more  criminal  motive  than  either 
revenge  or  want  led  some  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  these  appalling  deeds ;  this  was  the 
indulgence  of  their  depraved  and  vitiated 
appetite. 

In  the  little  island  of  Tapuaemanu,  be- 
tween Eimeo  and  Huahine,  tradition  states 
that  there  were  formerly  cannibals ;  and 
when  a  stout  or  corpulent  man  went  there 
he  was  seldom  heard  of  afterward. 
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Tba  NaYlce  of  The  World. 

The  following  it  an  abstract  ot  a  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  in 
compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
the  latest  information  in  relation  to  the 
maratime  power  of  each  nation  of  the 
world : — 

Great  Britain  has  (exclosire  of  14  sailing 
▼essels  and  ^  steamers  in  the  Indian  navy, 
26  contract  mail-steamers,  under  control  of 
government,  and  72  reyenue  cutters — total, 
131  vessels  carrying  4,718  guns)  in  com- 
mission, 371  vessels  carrying  guns ;  building 
and  in  ordinary,  3U0  vessels,  mounting  15,054 
guns;  total,  671  vessels,  mounting  19,772 
gunt ;  manned  by  40,000  men ;  of  which  ves- 
sels 121  are  steamers. 

France  has  in  commission  187  vetaels,  car- 
rying 4,157  gans ;  building  and  in  ordinary, 
129  vessels,  and  4,625  guns;  total,  316  ves- 
sels, 8,782  guns ;  manned  by  27,554  men ;  of 
which  vessels  37  are  steamers. 

Russia  has,  (exclusive  of  the  Caspian  fleet,) 
combining  those  in  commission,  building,  or- 
dinary, &c.  179  vessels,  5,976  guns,  manned 
by  59,000  men,  of  which  vessels  6  are  steam- 
ers. 

The  United  States  having  in  commission  47 
vessels,  and  1,151  guns,  building  and  in  ordi- 
nary, &c.,  30  vessels,  and  1,190 guns;  total, 
77  vessels,  (of  which  5  are  war  steamers,) 
are  2,345  guns,  manned  by  8,724  men.  This 
exclusive  of  the  United  States  revenue  ves- 
sels, consisting  of  13  sailing  vessels,  total 
tonnage  1,443 ;  8  steam  vessels,  total  tonnage 
3,119— the  whole  mounting  61  guns,  and 
manned  by  769  men. 

Turkey  has  in  commission  31  vessels,  and 
1,620  guns ;  building  and  in  ordinary,  12  ves- 
sels, mounting  6,92  guns;  total  43  vessels, 
(of  which  3  are  steamers,)  and  2,212  guns ; 
number  of  men  unknown. 

Egypt  has  in  commission  35  vessels,  and 
1.448  guns ;  building  and  in  ordinary,  &c.,  3 
vessels,  (of  which  1  is  a  steamer,)  and  312 
guns ;  totaU  38  vessels,  and  ]»760  guns,  num- 
ber of  men  unknovm. 

Holland  has  in  commission  48  vessels,  and 
308  guns ;  building,  in  ordinary,  &c  86  ves- 
sels, and  1,344  guns;  total  134  vessels,  (of 
which  4  are  steamers,)  and  1,652  guns ;  num- 
ber of  men  unknown. 

Sweden  has  in  commission  330  vessels,  and 
660  guns;  building,  in  ordinary^  &c.,  50  ves- 
sels, and  1,194  guns;  total  3S0  vessels,  (of 
which  two  are  steamers,)  1,854  guns,  number 
of  men  unknown.^ 

Denmark  has  in  commission  96  ressels 
mounting  344  guns ;  building,  in  ordmary,  &c., 
13  vessels,  and  732  guns ;  total  108  vessels, 
and  1,076  guns;  nun^er  of  men  unknown. 

Austria  has  in  commission  74  vessels,  and 
686  guns;  number  of  men  unknown. 

Brazil  has  in  commission  31  vessels,  and 
450  guns ;  building,  in  ordinary,  fee.,  11  ves- 
sels, and  328  guns;  total,  42  vessels,  and  775 
guns;  number  of  men  unknown. 


Sardinia  has  in  commission  11  vessels,  and 
226  guns ;  building  and  in  ordinary,  4  ves- 
sels, and  220  guns;  total,  15  vessels,  (of 
which  2  are  steamers,)  and  446  guns,  num- 
ber of  men  unknown. 

The  Two  Sicilies  have  In  oommiaaion  17 
▼essels  mounting  338  guns;  number  of  men 
unknown. 

Spain  has  in  commission  21  vessels,  and 
346  guns ;  4  of  which  vessels  are  steamers. 

Portugal  has  in  commission  59  vessels,  and 
225  guns ;  manned  by  4.500  men. 

Mexico  has  in  commission  23  vessels  and 
42  guns. 

Although  the  whole  naval  force  for  Aus^ 
(ria.  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Foriugal,  has 
been  stated  as  bemg  in  commission,  the  re- 
port says :  It  is  prolmble  that  a  portion  of  it 
IS  in  *  ordinary,  '  but  it  is  not  known  what  ^ 
port  ion.*'    These   nations  have  a  few  war  ( 


steamers,  but  the  number  is  not  known. 

Gradual  Rise  of  Newfoundland  abote 
THE  Sea. — It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  whole  of  the  land  in  and  about  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Conception  Bay,  very  probably 
the  whole  island,  is  rising  out  of  the  ocean 
at  a  rate  which  promises,  at  no  very  distant 
day,  materially  to  affect,  if  not  to  render  use- 
less, many  of  the  best  harbors  we  have  on 
the  coast.  At  Port-de-6rave  a  series  oi  ob- 
observations  have  been  made,  which  undenia- 
bly prove  the  rapid  displacement  of  the  sea- 
ievel  in  the  vicinity.  Several  large  flat  rocka, 
over  which  schooners  might  pass  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  with  the  greatest  facility, 
are  now  approaching  the  surface,  the  water 
being  scarcel)  navigable  for  a  skiff.  At  a 
place  called  the  Cosh,  at  the  head  of  Bay 
Koberts,  upwards  of  a  mile  from  the  sea-shore, 
and  at  several  feet  above  its  level,  corered 
with  five  or  six  feet  of  vegetable  mould,  there 
is  a  perfect  beach,  the  stones  being  rounded, 
of  a  moderate. size,  and  in  all  respects  simi- 
lar to  those  now  found  in  the  adjacent  land- 
washes. — Newfoundland  Times 

lillTES  ON  BTGB WIT Y. . 
From  •«  My  Mother*t  Stories,*'  2d  Series. 
(A  little  volume  in  the  Library  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday-School  Union.) 

Days,  months  and  years  must  have  an  end. 

Eternity  has  none : 
'Twill  always  be  as  long  to  spend 

As  when  'twas  first  Ngun. 

Great  God,  an  infant  caimot  tell 

How  such  a  thing  can  be : 
I  only  ask  that  1  may  dwell 

That  long,  long  time  with  thee. 

ConnectieuL — This  State  was  settled  in 
1633,  by  English  from  Massachusetts:  ac- 
ceded to  the  Union  in  January,  1788 ;  capi- 
tals, New-Haven  and  Hartford.  Residence 
of  six  m  S  ths.  or  militia  duty  for  a  year,  or 
payment  of  State  fax,  or  a  freehold  of  the 
yearly  value  of  87,  gives  the  right  to  vote. 
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BfteteorWaron  Tndey  laranuieet  Ac* 

New  York^  May  15. 
The  first  effect  of  the  intended  appro- 
f  nation  of  910,000,000  to  carry  on  hoetili- 
lities  against  Mexico,  was  upon  all  Stocks, 
and  particularly  upon  U.  S.  Stocks,  which 
have  hitherto  stood  all  the  panica     They 
fell  right  off  from  109  and  110,  to  106  and 
1061-4.     There  was  no  apprehension  that 
the  Federal  government  would  immediately 
rcsoi-t  to  any  new  loan^  for  we  have  about 
$13,000,000  unemployed  in  our  Treasury, 
but  the  belief  is,  that  the  ten  millions  wul 
soon  be  exhausted,  and  that  government  will 
soon  need   many  millions  more.     These 
many  millions,  it  is  not  expected  that  we 
can  raise  in  Europe,  but  from  our  own 
capntalists  here,  or  in  the  form  of  Treasury 
notes,  or  government  bills  of  credit, — f  re- 
mises to  pay.     These  Treasury  notes  bear- 
ing interest  will,  no  doubt,  find  a  currency 
everywhere  in  the  country,  and  for  a  long 
while  supply   the  wants   of   the   govern- 
ment. 

But  this  revolution  in  our  Treasury,  from 
a  creditor  to  a  borrower,  will  have  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  financial  policy  of  the  coun-  - 
try.  The  Tariff  of  1842  may,  therefore, 
yet  be  considered,  as  we  think,  the  policy 
of  the  country. 

Nor  can  the  Federal  Government  think 
just  now,  of  oollecting  the  revenues  from 
the  customs,  and  from  the  public  lands,  ez- 
clusively  in  specie. 

Upon  our  domestic  Trade,  insurance  po- 
licies  and  the  general  system  of  credits,  the 
•^  existing  war  **  is  having  a  great  deal  of 
effect  Merchandise  is  more  or  less  on  the 
rise.  The  Insurance  Companies  hare  taken 
the  alarm,  and  add  thrte  per  cent  to  their 
premiums  on  voyages  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
CO — or  underwrite  at  previous  premiums, 
inserting  a  clause  against  assuming  any 
war  risk.  Thus  far  no  difference  has 
been  made  on  voyages  to  or  from  Europe. 
This  additional  insurance  percentage  tends 
to  countermand  a  great  many  orders,  and  to 
the  suspension  of  such  as  were  in  the  pro- 
cess of  execution,  and  credits  opened  against 
them  have  been  withdrawn.  The  money 
market  here  has  not  been  materially  affect* ' 
od,  but  there  is  greater  prudence  in  under- 
taking any  new  enterprises.  Money  is 
worth  full  6  per  cent. 

The  insurance    companies  have    taken 
their  alarm  from  the  fear  of  privateers,  or  - 
pirates  acting  under  Mexican  colors. 

Forlunalely  we  have  a  treaty  with  Spain, 
that  will  prevent  her  flag  or  ports  being 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  ports  of  the 


South  American  Republican  will,  no  doubt, 
be  used. 

The  ««  war  "  with  Mexico  will  undoubt- 
-edly  dispose  the  administration  of  6ur  go- 
vernment to  be  more  ready  to  hearken  to 
negotiation  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
difficulties.  The  hope  is  indulged  exten- 
sively, here,  that  the  British  government 
will  interfere  between  us  and  Mexico,  and 
by  the  interposition,  secure  her  own  inter- 
est as  well  as  peace  between  us  and  Mexi- 
co.— iV.  Y.  Express, 


MusicAr,  Bed — A  mechanic  in  Bohemia 
has  invented  a  musical  bed.  By  means  of 
hidden  mechanism,  pressure  upon  the  bed 
causes  a  soft  and  gentle  air  of  Auber  to  be 
played,  continuing  long  enough  to  lull  the 
most  wakeful  to  sleep.  At  the  head  is  a 
clock,  the  hand  of  which  being  placed  at  the 
hour  the  sleeper  wishes  to  arise,  when  the 
time  arrives,  the  bed  plays  a  march  of  Spon* 
tini,  with  drums  and  cymbals,  and  in  snort 
it  makes  noise  enough  to  raise  the  seven 
sleepers. 


THB  ANNIVJBR8ARY  WECK. 

The  past  week  was,  as  usual,  a  very  m- 
teresting  one  in  this  city,  the  period  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  most  of  the  great  Re- 
ligious and  Philantrophic  Societies  of  the 
country.  From  what  we  saw  and  heard,  we 
think  the  public  have  shown  as  general  a 
feeling  in  t^eir  favor  as  ever,  and  we  regret 
that  we  cannot  publish  more  particular  ac- 
counts of  them  all  than  our  limited  sphere 
wiU  permiu  We  intend  to  give  a  few  stich 
extracts  from  reports  and  speeches  as  may  be 
most  gratifying  to  our  readers. 

Bxt Facts  frcnn  Our  Correspondence* 
To  tks  EdUor  of  ths  Am,  Finny  Magazine, 

"  Marietta^  Ohio,  May  Ath, — This  is  a  love- 
ly spring,  and  we  have  the  promise  of  an 
abundant  harvest.  Fruit-trees  have  been 
filled  with  blossoms,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit 
are  now  formioff  iu  great  abundance.  The 
farmer  and  jg^rdeoer  never  had  more  to  en- 
courage iheir  hopes,  nor  the  Christian  more 
to  increase  his  gratitude.'* 


**  Dear  Sir, — You  would  gratify  many  of 
your  readers,  if  you  would  have  more  enig- 
mas, or  something  of  the  kind,  in  your  paper. 
I  hope  to  see  an  answer  to  the  "  Kiddle  by 
Bhakspcare"  in  No.  12,  page  192.  Excuse  the 
liberty  taken  in  addressing  you,  and  believe 
me  ever.    Sods,  &c  F.  A.  L." 

[The  answer    desired    is    The  Moon.— 

Editor.] 
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A  SACRED  MELODY. 

BT  WIXXUK  LB06ST. 

If  yon  bright  stars  which  gem  the  night, 

Be  each  a  blissfol  dwelling-spheret 
Where  kindred  spiriu  reunite. 

Whom  death  has  torn  asunder  here ; 
How  sweet  it  were  at  once  to  die. 

And  leave  this  blishted  orb  afar-- 
Mixed  soul  with  soul,  to  cleave  the  sky, 

And  soar  away  from  star  to  star. 

But,  oh !  how  dark,  how  drear,  how  lone 

Would  teem  the  darkest  world  of  bliss, 
If,  wandering  through  each  radiant  one. 

We  fail  to&Kl  the  loved  of  this  ! 
If  there  no  more  the  ties  should  twine. 

Which  death's  cold  hand  alone  can  sever, 
Ah  !  then  these  stars  in  mockery  shine. 

More  hateful,  as  they  shine  forever. 

It  cannot  be !  each  hope  and  fear 

That  lights  the  eye  or  clouds  the  brow, 
Proclaims  there  is  a  happier  sphere 

Than  this  bleak  world  that  holds  us  now ! 
There  is  a  voice  which  sorrow  hears, 

When  heaviest  weighs  life's  galling  chain ; 
»Tis  Heaven  that  whispers,  **  Dry  thy  tears— 

The  imre  in  heart  shall  meet  again  !** 

Solution  of  Eniff  ma  No.  6,  in  our  last,  page 
24U.— George  Washington :— Saw,  Organ, 
Gnat,  Tin,  Genoa,  Herat. 

Was. — ^In  disappointment  of  all  our  hopes 
war  has  commenced  between  our  country  and 
Mexico.  The  American  army  of  2500  men, 
under  General  Taylor,  while  in  a  fortified 
camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  None, 
opposite  some  batteries  erected  by  the  Mez* 
icans,  under  Gen.  Aropudia,  was  suddenly 
surrounded  by  them,  and  placed  in  the  ut- 
most danger  by  a  far  superior  force.  Con- 
gress has  ordered  a  call  for  50,000  volun- 
teers,  and  appropriated  10  millions  of  dol* 
lars  to  support  them. 

Thus,  through  the  passionate  and  unjust 
conduct  of  a  few  men  in  our  government, 
chiefly  the  President  of  ihe  U.  Stales,  we 
have  been  brought  into  a  war,  which  may 
destroy  thousands  of  lives,  and  make  thou- 
sands of  widows  and  orphans,  beside  pro- 
ducing many  other  evils  which  we  eaoQot 
enumerate  nor  calculate. 

The  opinions  we  declare  may  be  wrong, 
b«t  they  are  conscientiously  formed,  and 
honestly  expressed.  We  wish  not  that  any 
one  of  our  readers  should  adopt  them  be- 
cause they  are  ours,  but  we  wish  llial  all. 


ewmt  the  yooBgeaiy  AqiM  iirm  their  own 
opinions,  on  reMonable  and  Christian 
grounds,  free  from  passion  and  the  selfish 
wish  to  get  other  people's  property,  or  to 
boast  of  victory  over  a  conquered  esemy. 

It  is  oor  opinion,  that  we  ooght  to  pity  the 
ignorant,  11 1- taught  and  long  oppre«ed  said 
tmhappy  Mexicans ;  bear  long  with  them*  and 
try  to  show  that  we  are  true  Christians  and 
philanthropists,  by  our  noble  conduct,  gener- 
osity and  good  example.  This  would  be 
more  likely  to  call  down  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  us  and  our  posterity,  than  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  and  the  alaughter  of  its  inhabi- 
tanis,  for  the  sin  of  which  Spain  is  suffering 
to  this  day.  Let  us  teeeh  soeh  principles  to 
our  children,  though  war  may  beat  her  dmma 
in  out  ears,  to  drown  our  conseicnceSb  There 
is  a  God,  who  pnnishea  nations ;  and  he  has 
said :  **  Shall  I  not  be  avenged  on  such  a 
nation  as  tins  1" 


4- 


**  Warliko  Prefaration.'-G&i.  Winfield  Scott, 
it  is  now  positively  stated,  is  to  have  the 
command  of  the  Army  directed  againat  Mex- 
ico. As  soon  as  20,000  men  are  mustered  in 
the  field,  or  the  President  receives  a  notifica- 
tion to  that  effect.  Gen.  Scott  will  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  force  that 
he  requires  is  said  to  be  30,000 ;  and  reqoisi- 
lions  have  already  been  made  upon  the  Go- 
vernors of  Teanessea,  Mississippi,  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  for  a  sufficient  number  oi  volun- 
teers, to  increase  the  regulars  and  volonieers, 
already  called  for,  to  that  number. 

The  navy  is  to  be  brought  into  immediate 
cooperation.  A  despatch  has  been  sent  to 
our  commander  of  the  Pacific  squadion  to 
collect  his  vessels  and  proceed  to  a  given  poiot 
to  receive  instructions. — Ejcpress. 
sssssssssssBssssssssssssssassssssBasaaasssOB 
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LAGRANGE,  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  LAFAYETTE. 


The  Msrqais  IjUay«tte  distinguished 
himseirby  an  early,  active  and  pfersevering 
devotion  to  our  country,  and  maintained 
through  lire  a  character,  in  many  res^ircts, 
so  eomisteut  and  respeclalile,  that  he  has 
received  more  expressions  of  public  honor 
and  esteem,  than  have  ever  been  shown  to 
nny  other  roreigner.  A  brief  outline  of 
his   biography  is  peculiarly  approjiriate,  in 


'.  like 


is  gratifying  to  our  feelmgs  to  recur  to 
character  uni  life  of  that  remarkable  man, 
partly  because  his  name  recals  the  memofy 
ff  Bn  interview  held  with  Jiim  in  Paris,  fh 
the  year  I82J,  while  he  was  yet  in  the 
rigor  of  life.  It  was  impowible  wilhoiii 
interest,  to  look  upon  his  •niroated,  friendly 
ind  inlelligt^Dt  countenance,  and  to  see  a 
imile  spread  over  h'w  features,  at  the  an- 
iouncement  that  fvo'  young  Americans  hnd 
Mlled  to  pay  their  respects  to   him,  as  a 


benefacior  of  their  country.    Our  4isttnce  | 
from  that  native  land,  rendered  our  inler- 
vieiv  tiie  more -interesting,  as  did  the  con- 
trast which  other  objects  presented  to  every    ' 
recollsction  of  home  and  fiiends  ;  and  oiiT  im.   ( 
pr««sions  during  the  intervieiv,  ws  well  r 
collect,  were  very  peculiar,  as  we  observed   < 
by  turns  his  foreign  speech,  which  idenlilied   1 
him  ns  a  Frenchman,  and  the  limp  in  h>s   ; 
eiep,  which  every  moment  bora  testimony    | 
of  the  blood  he  had  shed  for  America. 

The  country-seat  which  he  so  long  oo_  ) 
cvpied,    had  a    simplicity  of   appearance 
correa|ionding  with  its  unpretending  name    | 
(La  Grange,  the  Barn,)  as    well  «s  with    ' 
the    republican     habits     of    our  country 
life,   while    it  was  the  seat  of  a  species 
of    hospitality  as    cordial     and    nnosien-    , 
latious  as  that  we '  find    among    the    best 
of  our  countrymen.     Yet  it  bore  enough 
of  the  old  French  sl/le,  without  and  within. 
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to  ]s0Bp  it  in  accordance  wiih  other  small 
French  Chateaux.      Many  an  American 
has  found  a  hearty  welcome  at  that  door, 
and  listened  to  many  a  recollection  and 
many  a  commendation  of  his  native  land, 
under  the  shadow  of  that  roof. 
*  Gilbert  Mottier  Lafayette  was  bom  at 
€havagnac,  near  Brion,  in  Auvergne,  on 
the  6thof  Septempter,  1757.     He  was  edu- 
cated in  Paris,  near  the  frivolity  and  vices 
of   the    court,   and    married    the  grand, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen,  afler  having  received 
the  appointment  of  an  ofRoet  of  the  Guards. 
Although  moving  in    the  sphere  of  the 
nobility,  and  exposed  to  the  evil  influences 
then  prevailing  in  Paris,  Lafayette  in  early 
life  adopted  better  principles,  both  moral 
and  politiciJ,  than  those  which  prevailed 
around  him,  and,  to  a  great  extent  through 
life,  was  equally  free  from  the  arrogant  and 
selfish  spiiik  of  the  ancient  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the 
indiscriminate  and  destructive  extravagance 
of  an  unbridled  mob  on  the  other.     And 
great  honor  should  be  rendered  to  his  me- 
mory for  possessing  such  a  character  from 
his  youth  up,  especially  as  it  was  displayed 
and  proved  by  no  theoretical  argument,  but 
by   the    labors   of  a   long   and   devoted 
life.     Of  us  Americans  such  respect  may 
above  all  be  demanded,  whose  native  land 
was  the  object  of  his  admiration,  and  the 
chosen  scene  of  his  enlightened  and  phil- 
anthropic enterprize. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a  man 
to  arise  in  France,  even  at  the  present  day, 
as  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
what  we  may  properly  call  American  lib- 
erty, as  those  who  have  been  born  under  its 
shadow  and  nurtured  upon  its  fruits.  An 
European  can  be  at  best,  only  a  theoretical 
republican,  without  practice,  and  long  prac- 
tice too,  in  a  republic.  And  in  the  past 
century,  the  difficulty  was  far  greater  than 
now,  for  almost  any  foreigner  to  arrive  at 
correct  views,  even  on  .the  most  fundamen- 
tal points.  But  not  so  with  intelligent  and 
virtuous   Americans  of  that   day.      The 


grand  principles  of  xationlil  and  Chr||tian 
freedom  had  long  been  understood,  fiiid,''iii 
the  main,  practised  and  enjoyed.     Lafayette 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  continental  £o- 
temporaries  in  esteem  for  American  priitci* 
•pies  I  yet  he  had  but  very  imperfect,  and 
probably  erroneous  views  of  them  in  some 
fundamental  characteristics.    Certainly,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  could  never  agree 
in  all  these  with  our  best  and  most  genuine 
Aiperioan  patriots.     Tet,  allowing  for  his 
education,  his  devotion  to  our  cause  does 
high  honor  to  his  intelligence,  his  disinter- 
estedness, honesty,  boldness  and  decision  of 
character.     His  example,  too,  may  be  used 
as  a  strong  incitement  to  ourselves  and  our 
children.      If  he  could   thus  devote    the 
prime  of  his  life  to  the  aid  of  sti 
struggling  for  a  cause  which  he  ap] 
what  exertions  ought  we  to  be  willing  to 
make,  what  sacrifices  to  endure,  and  joyful- 
ly too,  for  the  same  principles  and  the  same 
nation,  since  they  are  our  own  ?    Each  of 
us  has  a  duty  allotted  to  us  by  Providence, 
day  by  day,  to  support  some  part  of  the 
great  system  ;  and  what  makes  us  good, 
wise  and  useful,  strengthens  that  part  of  it 
which  has  been  committed  to  tis.     Our 
country  re^ts  upon  the  Bible ;  and  the  more 
we  are  devoted  to  that  book,  the  better 
Americans  we  become. 

The  year  1777  was  one  of  the  great 
epochs  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The 
people  of  Europe  had  been  looking  on  our 
Revolutionary  struggle  with  interest,  but 
yet  with  doubt.  France,  through  predls- 
posed  to  lend  aid  to  the  rebellious  EngUah 
colonies,  on  account  both  of  th^ir  opposi. 
tion  to  her  ancient  rival,  and  their  claim 
of  liberty,  (a  word  she  misuaderstood,  and 
cannot  yet  comprehend,)  was  -  waiting  to 
sae  whether  there  was  any  real  strength  in 
the  men  or  their  cause.  The  defeat  of 
Gen.  Burgoyne  decided  her ;  and  her  fleet 
and  army  soon  joined  those  of  Spain  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  while  the  way  was  soon 
opened  for  an  interference  in  the  American 
struggle.  La&yette,  however,  had  the 
foresight,  and  es,  ejially  the  spirit,  to  an- 
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licipate:  and  early  in  that  year,  though 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  landed  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  offered  his  services 
as  a  volunteer-  in  the  American  army,  and 
raised  and  equipped  a  body  of  men  at  his 
own  expense.  AAer  a  career  of  active  ser* 
vice,  and  receiving  a  wound  in  one  of  his 
engagements,  which  gave  him  a  limping 
gait  for  life,  be  returned  to  France  in  1779, 
to  promote  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty; 
and  on  his  second  visit  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  2000  men,  a  portion  of  whose  ex* 
penses  he  paid  out  of  his  own  estate. — 
He  closed  his  military  scene  In  America 
with  the  last  scene  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  at  Yorktown,  Virginia;  and 
then  sailed  for  France.  There  he  was 
soon  involved  in  the  French  Revolution, 
which,  arising  amidst  principles  and  men 
of  a  totally  different  character,  had  a  very 
difierent  course,  termination  and  result. 


)  . 


-  Germany. — An  ecclesiastical  conference 
has  been  held  in  Berlin  composed  of  dele- 
gates representing  the  various  State  churoh- 
es  of  Protestant  Germany.  The  ultimate 
object  was  understood  to  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  German  National  church  on  a 
common  basis  both  of  doctrine  and  of  ec- 
clesiastical constitution.  Notwithstandir-g 
many  indications  of  good  feeling  and  unity 
among  the  members  of  the  coi.ference.  but 
little  hope  was  entertained  that  this  great 
end  would  be  reached,  or  even  approxima- 
ted. It  was  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  whe- 
iher  the  limits  which  conR»rence  would  be 
disposed  to  assign  to  Protestantism,  would, 
on  the  one  hai)d,  satisfy  the  so-called 
Friends  of  Lights  or  on  the  other,  meet  the 
f*xpectations  of  the  conservative  party.  It 
was,  however,  agreed  upon  that  the  Confes- 
sions of  Faith  in  the  separate  Stale  churches 
should  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  that  no 
teaching  should  be  recognized,  which  did 
not  rest  upon  the  basis  of  these  confessions. 
In  regard,  to  the  question  of  church  go- 
vernment, the  union  of  the  Presbyterian 
element  with  the  existing  organization 
found  decided  and  warm  supporters.  At 
the  close  of  the  conference,  "all  the  dele- 
givtes,  together  with  some  of  the  Professors 
in  the  Berlin  University,  partook  of  a  so- 
cial entertainment  at  the  house  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  conference.  Von  Bethmann 
Holweg,  which  seems  from  a  full  report 


given,  to  l^ave  passed  off  with  the  greatest 
harmony  and  good  feeling. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests,  whose 
speeches  are  referred  to,  we  notice  the 
names  of  Dr.  Ullmann,  of  Heidelberg, 
Grossman,  of  Leipsic,  Pranke,  of  Dresden, 
and  Professors  W.  Grimm  and  Twesten, 
of  the  University. 

Ronge  and  Czeraki,  the  two  rival  leader* 
in  the  Protestant  movement  in  Germany, 
have  had  a  friendly  meeting,  confessed  their 
differences,  and  resolved  to  act  in  unison 
for  the  promotion  of  the  common  cause. 

The  papers  are  full  of  accounts  from 
various  parts  of  Protestant  Germany,  of  the 
universal  solemn  observance  of  the  18th 
of  February,  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Luther,  three  hundred  years  ago. 
In  Frankfort,  on  the  evening  preceding,  a 
torch  procession  was  made  to  the  house  in 
the  city,  in  which  Luther  stopped,  when  on 
his  way  to  Worms.  At  7  A.  M.  of  the 
18th,  from  the  towers  of  the  two  principal 
churches,  was  played  and  sung  by  the 
church  choirs,  the  celebrated  hymn  of  Lu- 
ther, ^  A  fortress  strong  is  our  God,"  the 
bells  were  tolled  an  hour  at  noon,  and  in 
the  afternoon  services  were  held  in  the 
churches,  which  were  so  fully  attended, 
that  not  a  place  was  left  vacant.  This 
event  was  celebrated  with  an  interest  equal- 
ly deep  and  general  in  Nuremberg,  Berlin, 
Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  other  large  German 
cities. 

In  Moha,  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  a  society 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting contributions  for  a  monument  to  Lu- 
ther's memory.  In  this  place  Luther's 
parent's  lived,  before  their  removal  to 
Eisleben. 

In  Leipsic,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Professor  Nobbe,  a  descendant  of  Lu- 
ther, an  institution  whs  formed,  the  object 
of  whirh  is  the  relief  of  sueh  of  the  direct 
descendants  of  Luther,  as  are  now  in  desti- 
tute circumstances. 


Description  of  General  Taylor's  camp 
on  the  Rio  Grayide. — It  is  a  regular  bas- 
tion entrenchment  fortitication  of  five  sides,. 
very  strong,  and  well  supplied  with  guns. 
It  has  a  force  of  about  550  men,  wuh  pro- 
visions for  thirty  days,  and  abundance  of 
ammunition,  except  lor  eighteen-pounders. 
The  enemy's  artillery  is  not  so  perfect  or 
else  not  so  well  served  as  was  supposed. 
The  place  may  be  considered  free  from 
danger  except  by  assault. 


* 
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The  Jein  In  Gnrope* 

The  improvement  of  the  Jews  in  miod  and 
morals  is  pereepiible  in  all  European  coun- 
tries;   And  commensurate  with  this,  is  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  public 
sentiment   of    different   nations   concerning 
them.    In  many  kingdoms  the  civil  disabili- 
ties under  which  they  have  for  ages  been  op- 
pressed, have  been  recently  removed ;  they 
are  treated  wiih  courtesy,  are  favored  with 
the  highest  literary  and  social  advantages, 
and  elevated  to  trust  and  honor.    Both  the 
policy  of  naiions,  and   the  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  Christian  churches  towards  them, 
have  undergone,  and  are  now  undergoing,  a 
decided  and  important  change.     The  Jews 
are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  merely  as  igno- 
ble pedlars,  or  over-reaching  money  jobbers ; 
they  have  among  them  those  who  occupy 
professorships  in  the  first  universities  of  Eu- 
rope;  who  are  members  of  national  senates, 
leaders  of  armies  and  ministers  of  State.— 
D'Israeli,  of  the  British  Parliament,  a  man 
of  extensive  learning  and  commanding  influ- 
ence, is  a  Jew.    And  with  reference  to  the 
part  now  taken  by  the  Jews  in  the  intellectu- 
al and  political   movements  of  the  world, 
this  eminent  statesman  has  given  us  some 
important  testimony,  and  such  as  we  may, 
with  little  if  any  abatement,  rely  upon  as 
true.     He   tells    us  that   **  that  mysterious 
Russian  diplomacy,  which  so  alarms  western 
Europe,  is  organized  and   principally  carried 
on  by  Jews.    That  mighty  revolution,  which 
is  at  this  moment  preparing  in  Europe,  and 
which  will  be  in  fact,  a  second  and  greater 
Reformation,  -and  of  which  so  little  is  yet 
known  in  England,  is  entirely  developing  un- 
der the  auspices  of  lews,  who  almost  mono- 
polize the  professional  chairs  of  Germany.— 
Neander,  the  founder  of  Spiritual  Christiani- 
ty, is  a  Jew.    Bernary,  equally  famous  in  the 
■ame  university,  is  a  Jew." 

"  A  few  years  back,"  says  D'Israeli,  "  we 
were  applied  to  by  Russia.  I  resolved  to  go 
myself  to  Sl  Fetersburgh.  I  had,  on  my  ar- 
rival, an  interview  with  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Finance,  Count  Canerin :  I  beheld  the  son 
of  a  Luthaanian  Jew.  The  loan  was  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  Spain.  I  resolved 
on  repairing  to  Spain  from  Russia.  I  travel- 
led without  intermission.  I  had  an  audience 
immediately  on  my  arrival  with  the  Spanish 
minister,  Senor  mendizabel;  I  beheld  one 
like  myself,  the  son  of  a  Nuovo  Christiano,  a 
Jew  or  Arragon.  In  consequence  of  what 
transpired  at  Madrid,  I  went  straight  to  Paris 
to  consult  the  French  Council :  I  beheld  the 
MQ  of  a  French  Jew,  a  hero,  an  imperial 
marshall,  and  very  properly  so,  for  who 
should  be  military  heroes  if  not  those  who 
worship  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ?" 

**  And  is  Souit  a  Hebrew  ?" 

**  Ves,  and  several  of  the  French  marshals, 
and  the  most  famous — Massena,  for  example, 
{  his  real  name  was  Munasseh.  The  conse- 
/    quenee  of  our  consultation  was  that  some 


northern  power  should  be  applied  to  in  a 
mediative  capacity.  We  fixed  on  Prussia, 
and  the  President  of  the  council  made  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Prussian  minister,  who  at- 
tended a  few  days  after  our  own  conference. 
Count  Arnim  entered  the  cabinet,  and  I  be- 
held a  Prussian  Jew !" 

Of  the  high  attainments  of  the  Jews  in 
musical  science,  D'Israeli  speaks  as  fol- 
lows: 

<*  I  speak  not  of  the  past,  though  were  I 
to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  lords  of  me- 
lody, you  would  fmd  it  in  the  annals  of  He- 
brew genius.    But  at  this  moment  even  ma- 
sical  Europe  is  ours.    There  i&  not  a  compa- 
ny of  singers,  not  an  orchestra  in  a  single 
capital,  chat  is  not  crowded  with  our  chil- 
dren, under  the  feigned  names  which  they 
adopt  to  conciliate  the  dark  aversion  which 
your  posterity  will  some  day  disclaim  with 
shame  and  disgust.    Almost  every  great  com- 
poser, skilled  musician,  almost  every  vdce 
that  ravishes  you  with  its  transporting  strains, 
springs  from  our  tribes.    The  catalogue  is  too 
vast  to  enumerate,  too  iiiustrious  for  a  mo- 
ment to  dwell  upon  secondary  names,  how* 
ever  eminent    Enough  for  us  that  the  three 
great  creative  minds,  to  whose  exquisite  in- 
ventions all  minds  at  this  moment  yield — 
Ros^ni,    Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn, — are  of 
Hebrew  race ;  and  little  do  your  men  of  fa- 
shion,— ^your  '  musicieos '  of  Paris,  and  your 
dandies  of  London,  as  they  thrill  ij^  iap> 
tures  at  the  notes  of  a  Pasta,  or  a  Qrisi«  liiue 
do  they  suspect  that  they  are  offering  their 
homage  to  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel!" 

Christian  Reflector. 

AGRICULTDRAL. 


ROOT  GRAFTING. 

We  find  in  the  Western  Farmer  and  Oar- 
dener,  an  excellent  work  published  at  India- 
napolis, under  the  editorial  charge  of  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Beecher,  of  that  town,  and  E.  J. 
Hooper,  of  Cincinnati,  a  process  for  propaga- 
ting fruit  trees,  by  what  is  called  Root  Graft- 
ing. We  have  heretofore  known,  and  even 
practised  a  kind  of  root  grafiing,  by  digging 
down  ^d  lifting  up  a  small  root,  into  which 
a  small  graft  was  put ;  then,  by  drawing  earth 
up  around  ii,  and  letting  it  (ihe  root)  remain 
until  next  season,  it  could  be  cut  off  and  set 
out  as  an  independent  tree. 

The  plan  proposed  in  the  above-named 
work  seems  to  be  an  entirely  different  one, 
being  nothing  more  or  less  thai^  taking  up 
the  young  tree,  cutting  off  the  tap  root,  al- 
though any  other  root  having  healthy  fi- 
bres on  it  will  answer — but  the  tap  root  is 
the  best.  This  being  doue,  the  tree  may  be 
packed  away  in  some  place  where  its  root  may 
be  kept  moist  and  free  irom  frost,  down  in  a 
cool  cellar,  for  instance,  with  its  roots  in  sand. 
The  roots,  says  the  Editor,  being  washed, 
are  cut  in  four  or  five  inch  pieces,  and 
the  scions  are  prepared  as  for  ordinary  graft- 
ing. 
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Splicing  a  tongue  is  the  most  cooTenient 
method.  Woollen  yarn,  cat  ten  or  iwelre 
inches  in  length,  is  wound  around  it  closely 
at  the  poin(  of  conjunction.  Let  the  grafting 
wax  be  kept  in  a  melted  state,  by  being  put 
in  a  pan  over  a  few  coals. 

Holding  the  work  over  the  pan,  with  a 
spoon  pour  a  portion  of  liquid  over  the  yam ; 
it  hardens  immediately,  and  the  whole  may 
be  set  in  rows  in  a  box  and  covered  above  the 
point  of  union  with  moist  sand,  and  kept  in 
the  cellar  till  time  to  turn  them  oat  in  the 
•pring. 

This  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  winter  occupa- 
tion. A  thing  that  may  be  done  daring  the 
long  winter  evenings  or  in  stormv  days.  It 
may  alM>  be  done  in  (he  spring,  it  would  seem 
that  when  young  trees  are  to  be  removed, 
some  saying  or  rather  multiplication  of 
Slocks  might  be  attained  by  using  a  portion 
of  the  roots  to  engraft.~Afafn«  Farmer. 

Locust  Favorable  to  Gbass. 
Fifty  to  sixty  years  since,  a  brother  was 
possessed  of  a  good  farm  in  Greenland,  bor* ' 
dering  on  Great  Bay.  On  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  farm,  hy  the  shore  of  this  bay, 
was  a  swell  of  sand,  that  was  always  bare, 
and  wasting  away  by  the  winds.  The  whole 
of  |his  swell  was  set  out  with  locust  trees— 
they  throve  well,  shot  out,  and  soon  became 
a  pretty  forest  They  were  afterward  cut  off 
for  posts,  and  sold  at  Salem.  They  soon 
sprung  up  again,  and  now  there  remains  a 
beauuTul  ioresi—the  shrabbery  is  done  sprout- 
ing and  out  of  the  way.  In  making  a  visit 
recently  to  the  farm,  I  took  a  seat  for  a  while 
in  this  most  delightful  .grove.  What  adds 
more  to  the  beauty  of  this  spot,  is  the  very 
extraordinary,  fine  and  heavy  crop  of  ffrass 
this  ground  now  produces.  At  the  time  f  was 
there  the  latter  crop  was  fit  to  cut,  which  I 
suppose  must  overrun  a  too  per  acre.  I  was 
informed  that  two  crops  gave  three  tons  of 
the  best  hay.—iV;  H.  JoumaL 

Manufactures  in  Massackusetis. — Under 
this  head  we  include  all  manufactures  of 
which  iron  is  the  principal  and  use-giving 
portion,  but  with  regard  to  some  branches  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state  the  value  of  the 
articles  produced. 

We  have  now  3  rolling,  slitting  and  nail 
mills  which  roll  and  slit  14,942  tons  of  iron 
per  annum,  and  produce 87, 182,400  pounds 
of  nails— total  value,  $2,738,300;  hands 
employed,  1,729.  The  number  of  fprges 
is  152,  producing  gradually  bar  iron,  an- 
chors, chains,  dec.  Ac,  to.  the  amount  of 
tW8,966;  and  employed  222  hands. 
There  are  four  furnaces,  for  the  manitfac- 
ture  of  pig  iron,  which  produce  to  the 
amount  of  « 148,761,  and  employ  235 
hands.     Total  yearly  value  of  itoa  manu- 


l^^!?^^'J?®'^®2'^^3'  Hands  employed, 
7,664.  Total  capital  invested  in  all  manu- 
factures in  Massachusetts,  (5,000,900. 

Woollen  Manufactures,^There  are  178 
woollen  mills  in  Massachusetts,  running 
514  sets  of  machinery.  During  the  past 
year,  these  mills  consumed  15,387,448 
pounds  of  wool,  manufectured  1,222.359 
yards  of  broadcloth,  2,451,458  yards  of 
cassimeres,  3,558,720  yards  of  satinet, 
1,652,345  yards  of  Keniucl^  jeans,  4,480- 
937  yards  of  flannel  and  blanketing,  and 
255,205  pounds  of  woollen  yarn,  702,000 
yards  of  goods  not  Specified.  Totafvalue 
•7,877,478.  Capital  invested  in  woollen 
manufactures,  $6,604  002.  Uanis  em- 
ployed, 4,901  males,  and  3,461  females. 

Carpet  Manufactures.^The  number  of 
mills  in  Massachusetts  is  17,  consuming 
160,000  pounds  of  cotton,  and  1,786,95a 
yards  of  carpeting,  valued  at  9834,322. 
Capital  invested  $488,000.  Hands  cm- 
loyed,  716  males,  and  319  females. 

Worsted  Manufacturet. — There  are  now 
10  established  for  the  manufacture  of 
worsted  in  this  commonwealth  producing 
2,321,338  yards  of  goods  and  617,386 
pounds  of  worsted  yarn,  valued  at  $654,566. 
Capital  invested,  $514,000.  Hands  em- 
ployed, 398  malesi  and  548  females. 

Manufactured  Hosiery,— This  branch 
of  manufactures  has  now  17  establishments 
entirely  devoted  to  it.  They  produce  134,. 
138  pairs  and  28,200  pounds  of  yams,  va- 
lued at  $94,892.  Hands  employe^  53 
malesy  and  185  females. 

Li7ien  Manufactures. — The  manu&c- 
tures  of  linen  in  the  state  are  three  in  num- 
ber, employing  98  males  and  99  females, 
and  producing  875,000  yards  annualh'  va- 
lued at  $145,000.  Capital  invested. 
$70,000.  ' 

Silk  Manufactures.'^The  8  silk  estab- 
lishments  in  Massachusetts,  produced  du- 
ring t^e  last  year  22,600  pounds  of  sewing 
silk,  valued  at  $150,477.  Capital  invest, 
ed  $36,000.  Hands  employed,  28  males, 
and  128  females.— B(?**o»  Statesman. 

Effects  of  the  PFflf.-— In  consequence 
of  the  diflliculty  of  obtaining  insurance  on 
American  vessels,  Brit;sh  ships  are  in  de- 
mand to  take  Cotton  to  England,  at  one 
penny  a  pound.  While  American  vessels 
are  idle,  British  are  in  active  demand.  The 
effect  is  to  throw  ail  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  British  or  neutral 
bottoms. — JV.  Orleans  Paper. 
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The  IdaDd  of  Trlstaii  d'Acuuha* 
The  lollowing  interesting  account  of  a  visit 
to  that  solitary  and  remarkable  island,  we 
find  in  ihe  Lockport  "Democrat."  Although 
we  have  already  published  a  long  account  of 
the  same  place,  (see  Am.  Penny  Magazine 
Vol  I.,  page  724,)  we  copy  the  following,  as 
it  appears  to  contain  some  new  and  later  in- 
formation, such  as  was  asked  for  by  the  for- 
mer writer. 

A  Visit  to  the  Islxkd  or  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
•  IN  1836. 

Estracis  from  a  Traveller^  Journal. 

I  have  been  requested  to  give  you  a  sketch 
of  the  above  named  island  and  its  singular 
inhabitants,  which  I  think  will  enlist  the  at- 
tention of  your  readers. 

Governor  Blass  and  his  lady  were  banished 
from  England  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  for 
alleged  treason,  and  they  chose  this  unfre- 
quented island,  for  their  future  residence. — 
We  have  no  account  of  its  having  ever  been 
inhabited  by  any  body  else  :  but  it  is  the  be- 
lief of  the  Uovercor  that  it  has  been  inhabit- 
ed by  a  powerful  race  of  people,  and  to  de- 
monstrate this  belief,  he  can  show  a  quantity 
of  human  bones  of  unusual  size,  which  he 
has  found  in  his  agricultural  pursuits,  hidden 
not  more  than  a  foot  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  I  shall  call  him  Governor,  be- 
cause he  held  that  title  by  virtue  of  his  office 
when  he  was  banished,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  never  deserved  the  disgrace  and  odium 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  him,  and  which 
have  been  the  cause  of  hisnnal  separation  from 
the  world. 

The  island  is  situated  about  midway  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  it  is  exceedingly  fertile  and 
healthy.  Since  the  Governor  and  his  lady 
settled  there,  they  have  raised  four  lovely 
daughters,  all  of  which  are  women  grown, 
and  had  not  been  off  the  island  up  to  the 
time  the  writer  visited  them,  and  had  received 
no  visits  for  six  years. 

It  will  be  supposed  by  many,  that  they  are 
deprived  of  every  social  comfort  and  domestic 
enjoyment :  but  this  is  not  the  case.  He  pro- 
vided himself  with  every  necessary  previous 
to  his  embarkation,  such  as  deer,  hogs,  sheep, 
labbits,  dogs  and  poultnr  of  every  description, 
as  well  as  housishold  furniture,  wearing  ap- 

Krel,  books.  &c.  The  house  in  which  they 
e  was  made  in  England,  and  raised  and 
finished  before  the  ship  which  brought  it, 
left  the  island.  This,  however,  did  not  take 
long,  as  every  thing  was  ready  to  put  together. 
Houses  of  all  sizes  are  made  in  England  and 
transported  to  various  iblands  in  (he  South 
Seas.  The  commodious  and  magnificent  Go- 
vernment House  in  New  Zealand,  was  car- 
ried from  England  with  the  first  Governor, 
Captain  Hobson. 
Accesft  to  the  island  is  somewhat  dangerous 


on  account  of  reefs,  rocks,  and  at  certain  sea- 
sons thick  fo|c«  It  affords  no  harbor  en  an- 
chorage for  ships :  they  are  obliged  to  lie  off 
and  on.  There  is  only  one  landing  for  boats, 
which  is  on  the  south  side,  and  cannot  be  a|>- 
proached  when  the  wind  blows  hard  from 
that  direction.  We  had  a  fair  wind  and  tide 
and  landed  at  an  early  hbur.  The  lord  of 
the  soil  received  us  at  the  landing,  with  tears 
of  joy.  He  immediately  took  us  to  bis  bouse, 
whicn  was  situated  on  an  eminence  abuot  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  landing.  A  ship  can 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  the 
southward  from  the  door  of  his  dwelling. — 
We  were  met  at  the  door  by  Mrs.  Blass  and 
four  light-haired  comely  looking  girls,  whose 
joy  at  meeting  us  seemed  inexpressible,  for 
they  accosted  us  a  dozen  times  with  '*  wel- 
come, welcome,  ray  friends — God  bless  you, 
how  do  you  do  ?"  then  leading  us  into  the 
house  and  seating  us  on  chairs.  The  vene- 
rable old  lady  was  observed  to  raise  her 
handkerchief  to  wipe  nway  a  tear,  that  stole 
gently  down  her  lurrowea  cheek.  At  last 
she  g^ve  utterance  to  the  inward  emotiona  of 
joy  and  surprise,  which  she  had  struggled  in 
vain  to  conceal.  She  was  followed  by  her 
husband  and  daughters,  all  became  absorbed 
in  tears.  This  was  not  a  vain  sliow,  no,  read- 
er, they  were  inspired  with  that  holy  love 
and  araor,  which  pervade  the  bosom  of  an 
indulgent  parent,  or  an  affectionate  brother  or 
sister.  It  was  the  spontaneous  breathing  of 
feeling  hearts,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
sublime  affection  and  sincere  regard,  while 
their  countenances  beamed  with  tenderness 
and  love. 

We  were  surprised  at  the  neat  simplicity 
which  was  to  be  observed  in  all  the  house- 
hold arrangements,  as  well  as  in  their  wear- 
ing a^pard.  The  walls  were  decorated  wiih 
portraits  of  eminent  men,  while  there  were 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  all  kinds  of  hu- 
man bones.  But  among  these  I  particularly 
observed  two  or  three  white  men  s  skulls  of 
an  enormous  size,  together  with  those  of  the 
arms  and  legs.  Curiosity  of  course  led  us 
to  inquire  about  these  apparencly  antiqne  re- 
lics, and  we  were  told  that  the  Governor  had 
dug  them  out  of  his  garden.  Their  enor- 
mous size  prohibited  the  belief  that  they 
were  the  bones  of  our  puny  latter-day  men, 
but  they  agree  well  with  their  discoverer's. 
I  have  here  spoken  about  white  men's  skulls. 
The  distinction  is  apparent,  because  a  negro's 
skull  is  a  great  deal  thicker  than  either  a 
white  man's  or  an  Indian's.  Besides  the  ori* 
ginal  African  negro's  skull  is  sound,  without 
a  seam  They  are  used  in  Africa  to  drink  out  of. 
But  to  my  subject. 

They  entertained  us  while  we  remained  in 
the  house  by  telling  us  stories  about  theijr  vi- 
sitors, the  most  kind  and  courteous  of  which 
was  a  pirate,  who  came  on  shore  after  some 
'fresh  meat,  and  doubly  paid  him  for  what 
he  took.  He  represents  the  captain  as  pos- 
sessing an  air  of  gentility  and  dignity,  rarely 
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to  be  met  with,  and  woald  not  htve  believed 
him  to  haTe  been  a  pirate  had  he  not  hoisted 
the  bloody  flag.  Tney  entertain  no  fear  of 
pirates. 

Tli«ir  manner  of  address  and  ffenerai  ap- 
pearance, was  peculiarly  in^festlng  and  at- 
tractire,  entirely  deroid  of  vanitv  and  affec- 
tation.  Tbey  did  not  possess  tnose  delicate 
aniVaal  qaalities,  which  are  so  much  admired 
by  oar  fashionable  ranks :  but  they  possess  the 
higher  characteristics  of  intellectual  beauty 
ana  rirtae. 

Tbey  asked  us  many  ouestions  about  oar 
country  and  our  voyage  there.  We  gave  ts 
much  information  as  time  and  circumsiances 
would  admit,  carefully  avoiding  every  thing 
that  would  have  a  tendency  to  excite  ia 
tnem  a  desire  to  change  their  manner  of 
living.  But  we  soon  found  this  precaution 
unnecessary,  their  feelings  were  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  we  anticipated.  Instead  of 
expressing  a  desire  to  unite  with  the  world, 
they  were  severe  in  their  criticisms  and  witty 
sarcasms,  relative  to  our  religious  creeds,  su- 
perstitious fears,  contention  and  strife.  **  No !" 
said  the  amiable  girl,  "  I  would  rather  die  on 
this  spot,  than  live  a  single  year  in  your 
thickly  populated  cities,  with  their  theatres, 
museums,  promenades,  parks,  and  what  is 
worse,  your  mothers  of  vice,  your  prisons  and 
poor-houses,  your  midnight  thieves  and  pri- 
son cells,  yoar  churches  with  their  death-knell, 
the  devastation  of  war,  to  which  mother, 
child,  and  all  are  exposed,  together  with  the 
thousand  tongues  of  slander.  What,  reside 
in  such  a  lane!  No !  death  would  be  prefer- 
able. I  do  not  despise  humanity,  no,  I  have 
a  sympathy  for  it  which  will  only  terminate 
in  death.*'  Here  she  became  affected,  and 
covered  her  face.  The  old  man  perceiving 
his  daughter's  anguish,  proposed  a  walk  to 
the  banting  ground,  to  give  tier  an  opportuni- 
ty to  recover.  He  provided  each  of  us  with 
a  fusil,  and  we  had  to  climb  stHl  higher  be- 
fore we  reached  the  desired  spot.  Th%  island 
is  formed  like  a  sugar  loaf,  with  an  even  and 
beautiful  plain,  spotted  with  trees  and  decked 
with  flowers  of  spicy  fragrance  on  the  top. — 
This  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea,  and  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  the  unbroken  blue  that  en- 
circles it. '  This  plain  constitutes  his  hunting 
ground,  from  which  he  procures  his  animal 
food.  Deers,  goats,  pigs,  rabbits,  geese,  tur- 
kiea  and  hens,  rim  wild  here  in  thousands,  in 
fact  the  plain  was  nearly  covered  with  them. 
In  the  centre  is  a  spring  of  water  oversha- 
dowed by  willow  trees,  which  supplies  the 
animals  with  water. 

We  stood  for  a  while  gazing  upon  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  and  listening  to  the  mono- 
tonous sound  of  the  huge  billows  that  con- 
tinued to  dash  against  the  perpendicular  cliffs 
beneath,  shaking  the  island  to  its  centre. — 
No  imagination  could  portray  the  soblimity 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  as  the  thick  fog 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  resplendent  rays 


of  the  son,  which  reflected .  its  Termillion 
hues  upon  the  mountain  waves  that  broke 
in  rapid  succession  over  distant  rocks  and 
reefs,  sending  a  spray  high  into  the  air,  and 
leaving  after  it  aa  it  descended  a  rainbow 
streak  of  vivid  crimson  and  parple.  Our 
proud  ship  which  stood  at  a  short  distance 
with  her  white  canvass  swelling  to  the  gen* 
tie  breeze,  the  sea  fowls  that  hovered  over  us 
and  chanted  their  rich  notes,  the  sweet  sing- 
ing of  land  birds,''together  with  the  sportive 
deer,  and  the  plajrful  goats  that  nimbly  trip- 
ped over  the  plain,  conspired  to.  render  the 
scene  lovely  and  sublime. 

After  having  procured  a  deer  and  two  fat 
piffs,  we  Repaired  to  the  house  for  dinner. — 
When  we  arrived  there  the  table  was  spread, 
and  every  thing  in  admirable  order.  The 
old  lady  and  her  daughters  greeted  our  re- 
turn with  smiles.  The  Governor  now  knelt 
to  perform  family  devotion.  He  invoked  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  upon  us,  his  family  and 
the  world.  After  dinner  was  over  we  bade 
them  an  affectionate  farewell,  with  tears 
streaming  down  their  cheeks.  *We  took  all 
the  game  at  their  request,  for  which  they 
would  receive  no  recompense.  J*  C. 


Thi  Texas  Statk  Housb,  or  Capitol,  is  a 
one-story  wooden  buUding,  made  somewhat 
roughly  inside  and  out,  over  100  feet  long, 
and  50  wide.  It  is  divided  into  two  rooms 
by  a  wide  passage — one  for  the  Senate,  and 
one  for  the  House.  At  the  most,  the  building 
might  cost  •  1000— not  mora  The  chairs 
occupied  by  the  members  are  made  of  turned 
or  ronndeo  wood,  unpainted  and  extremely 
common,  with  raw-hide  bottoms,  hair  side  up, 
stretched  on  when  green,  and  fastened  by  holes 
slit  in  the  hide  and  drawn  over  the  rounds. 
Their  desks  are  ordinary  pine  tables.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  are  .equally  well  provided  for.  The 
strangers'  gallery  is  made  of  pine  benches 
rising  one  above  another. 


Serious  Accident^^n  Wednesday  an 
accident  befel  two  pointers,  who  were  at 
work  at  the  Battery  Hotel,  which  it  is 
feared  will  terminate  ftlallyto  one  of  them. 
They  were  sitting  on  a  ladder  slung  from 
the  third  story,  when  it  broke  in  two,  and 
one  of  them  fell  to  the  ground.  He  struck 
on  the  board  awning  which  extends  in  front 
of  tlie  house,  and  broke  through  it,  fiillinff 
to  the  pavement,  dreadfully  oruisedy  and 
with  the  blood  gushing  from  his  mouth  and 
cars.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
City  Hospital,  and  there  every  attention  was 
rendered  to  him.  The  other  saved  himself 
from  the  fearful  fall  by  grasping  the  rope 
which  held  the  ladder.  To  this  he  climg 
until  rescued  from  danger. — New  York 
Epre$$, 
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CAPT.  PARRY'S  SBfP  FURY  IN  THE  ICE. 


Captain  Pan)-  wu  the  ■econd  tine  titled 
out  in  the  Heel  a  ;  while  the  Purr  was  in- 
tnuted  to  Lieuteaaat,  puw  Captain 'Hap  pner, 
who  bad  taken  KD  aciirepait  id  the  opera- 
tioD*  of  [he  fint  voyage. 

The  expedition  set  tail  from  NorLbfleei  on 
the  19th  of  Hav,  1324,  and  was  in  Davia'i 
>  Slrail  by  the  middle  ol  June. 

The  heat  ol  ibe  cabins  was  kepi  up  10 
between  50  and  60  degrees,  and  tiie  seamen 
wore  neKt  (he  akia  a  clotbiog  ol  I'ur. 

The  spring  waa  unusually  (aTorable,  and, 
wkh  cotn  para  lively  easy  sawing  of  ilie  ice, 
the  navifaiora  wurped  out  tu  sea  oa  the  19ih 
,   of  July,  18%. 

Hanng  touched  at  Cape  Seppinga,  Capiaia 
Pariy  proceeded  down  ibe  inlei,  where  he 
was  uo  laager  atresied  by  ao  unbroken  bairier 
of  ice.  The  lea,  however  waa  siill  heavily 
eocumbeTed  by  numerouH  small  rragroeois, 
that  were  tossing  about  in  every  direction, 
and  pleased  upon  the  ships  so  hard,  that  the 
men  wiahed  for  i,  contrary  wisd ;  which 
coming  from  the  soutli,  would  opeu  and 
disperse  the  masses  collected  ana  driren 
against  ihem  by  the  nonh  wind.  In  this 
anxious  and  precarioua  stale,  iliey  worked 
alowly  on  till  the  Isi  ofAuguiT,  and  reached 
,ihe  leiitude  of  78°  45',  longiiude  91°  50',.— 
Here  Caplain  Parry,  from  the  Hecla,  saw  ihe 
Fury  receive  a  mosi  severe  ahock  by  a  large 
Qoe,  ihai  (breed  her  a£;ainsi  ilie  grounded  ice 
of  Ibe  shore ;  and  iidii><'s  aoun  came,  thai  she 


had  been  very  aharply  nipped,  and  waa  ad- 
mitting WBier  copiously.  The  commander 
trusted  (bat  (his  would  prove  as  harmteas  as 
the  many  shoeks  which  this  resael  bad 
alrendv  endured;  that  the  water  made  its 
entry  by  means  of  ihe  twisted  poailion  into 
which  she  hafl  been  thrown  ;  and  that  when 
she  was  relieved  froui  pressure,  her  leaks 
would  close.  But  the  next  accounts  were, 
ihal  s)ie  could  not  he  kept  clear  of  waier 
except  by  the  aclion  of  four  pumps,  at  which 
the  whole  crew,  officers  and  men,  were 
obligAl  (o  work.  It  became  evidenl  that  the 
evils  under  which  she  lubored  could  only  be 
diacovered  and  remedied  by  the  opei»[ioo  of 
heaving  dovm,  by  which  her  posiiion  oeing 
reversed,  the  parts  now  under  water  would 
be  exposed  to  view.  This  expedient  required 
a  harbor,  and  there  was  none  at  hand  ;  how- 
ever, something  was  formed,  which  resembled 
one,  by  connecting  with  anchors  and  buwer- 
cables  the  grounded  Ice  to  the  shore.  Four 
days  were  spent  in  unlading  the  Fury  of 
those  ample  stores  with  which  she  had  beeu 
provided.  The  operation  was  interrupted, 
too,  by  a  violent  storm  of  anow,  while  (he 
external  ice,  being  driven  in,  demolished,  in 
a  great  measure,  (he  slender  bulwarks  by 
which  (he  vessel  was  secured.  Hei  holds 
were  now  filled  v'uli  wa(eT,  and  every  ex* 
amina  lion  proved  Ifae  damage  of  het  hull  to 
be  Blitl  more  serious  ihan  was  at  first  ap. 
prehended.  Under  these  circumsunces  they 
were  obliged  to  abandua  the  Fury,  aii4.ia  (he 
eud  ol  August  K(eered'  (awards  home. 
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EAGLE  PLOW.    Pig.  I. 


Thk  cut  reitmenu  the  Ewla  Flow,  wiih 

I  ibe  late  improremeat*  of  a  draft-rod,  regu- 

>  lated  by  ■  simple  dial,  recently  paienied  by 
',  Rugglea,  Nourie,  end  Haun,  attached  to  tha 
I  end  of  (he  beam,  by  which  the  ploaghmaii 
I  can  eaaily  and  quickly  place  the  end  ol  the 
,  rod  in  a  poeilion  that  wiJI  cauie  the  plow  to 
<  lake  any  required  width  or  depth  of  faiTDW, 
'  gaugieg  it  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  if  neces- 
',  aary  10  be  so  exact,  Thia  drari-rod  makea, 
I  in  reidily,  a  ptrfett  eenlTt-Jrafi  ploa,  of  ihe 
'  '  itt   potable  eonatruclion.      Combining   tbe 

al'devia  and  the  draft  lod,  it  eoablei  ibe 

5  ptonrman  to  mn  his  plow  close  aloognde  of  ti 

\  fence  or  ditch,  and  tarn  up  wet  meadows  or 

\  rice  lands,  with  the  off  as  well  as  the  near 

\  horse  treading   on   tbe  wibroktn  grouod,   ia- 

l  alead  of  the  miry  open  furrow,   so  very  fa- 

\  tiguing  to  him. 

>  The  cutter  is  requisite  at  the  North  in 
X  plowing  sod  gronnd,  as  it  cuts  the  aod  clear 
J  through  in  a  line  with  tbe  plow,  and  thus 


1  (o  turn  it  over  more 
^  t  smoother  vnd  nicer. — 
Hy  using  a  culler  the  furrow  can  be  laid  Hat 
over,  or  lapped  at  any  angle  reqnired.  The 
cutter  can  be  raised  fx  lowered  at  pleasate, 
10  cut  ahallower  or  deeper,  or  it  can  be  taken 
out  of  thebeameaiirely,  which  always  should 
be  d<ne  in  plowing  rocky,  or  very  rough  aod 
rooty  land.  The  cutter  is  very  useful  at  the 
South  in  culling  up  the  crab,  and  oiher  toua;h 

KSMS,  Ihus  enabling  the  plowman  10  coTer 
m  up  completely  with  ihe  eoil.  The 
wheel  is  used  lo  guage  ihe  d^pih  of  the  fur- 
tow  ;  it  also  makes  the  pkiw  run  much  easier 
snd  steadier ;  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  st 
pleasure.  It  is  fastened  on  the  outside,  and 
can  be  raised  so  high  as  to  tdmit  ihe  plow- 
shaie  nearly  up  10  ibe  beam,  if  desired.  With 
all  those  improvements  we  now  consider 
Ihe  Eagle  plow  uniiralled  for  geneial  work. 
It  runs  witn  an  extraordinary  light  dralY,  and 
does  lis  wwtk  in  admirable  style. 


Eaglt  Self-Shatpeniag  and  Adjutting  Steel- Pointed  Phw- 


These  plows  are  of  the  same  superior  form 
a(  construction  aa  tbe  Eagle  plows  usually 
'  made  by  Euggles,  Nourse,  and  Matou.wilb  the 
I  exception  Ihat  the  point  and  share  cousist  of 
I  two  pieces,  which  are  construcied  upon  an  I'fn- 
•  frovtd  self-sharpening  prinriple.  I'he  point  is 
I  a  wrought  ttraight  bar  of  iron,  itetltd  at  each 
I  end,  about  iweniy  inches  in  lengih,  and  pas- 
)  se«4]pwaTds  into  the  body  of  the  plow.  As 
'  it  wears  away  ii  is  easil^  shoved  forward  ; 
and  as'ii  becomes  blunt  it  ia  turned  over  to 
tbe  olher  aide,  thus  always  presenting  a  sharp 
I  ptHnt  o(  fail  length  and  nropershspe.  When 
I  one  end  ol  the  poini  or  oar  is  worn  off  hve 
I  inches,  it  iarerersed,  and  the  oiber  end  per- 
,  forma  a  like  serTice.  The  wing  or  share  is 
I  also  rerersibte,  and  can  be  uMd  eiihef  end 


forward,  or  either  side  np.     Both  point  and 
share  are  so  very  simple  in  iheir  construction, 

ihai  atiy  blacksmith  can  renew  ibem  at  tri-  "> 

fling  elipense,   wiih   wrought   iron    or  steel.  1 

We  particularly  commend  these  plowK  for  S 

<  Southern  planlsiions,   for   therr   own   black-  / 

luniths  can  at  any  lime  easily  repair   them. —  '. 

'  There  is  also  a  eaif  iVor  eoulier  on  the  ^bsre  ) 

of  ihe  plow,  a  little  back  and  above  the  point,  / 

so  arranged  as  lo'  be  easily  replaced  when  < 

worn  out,  which  is  much  lesa  expensive  and  > 

ia  mauy  kinds  of  soil  quite  as  serviceable  as  \ 

a  wroughtcouller.     Theyarealto  made  wiih  j 

wCdiiirAt  tuttert  in  common  form.  > 

Sell- sharpening  plows  herelofore  may  have  i 

been  considered   objectionable,   inaamuch  as  S 

they  have  not  possessed  sufficient  strength,  > 
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owing  10  iheir  eomplieatti  ci 
a  tingle  gliQce  at  ibeie  plawi  will  convince 
any  perioa,  by  tbeir  cooMruciion,  and  tlie 
jinini  beinjr  of  wroughl  metal,  thai  they  eoio- 
ljiii«  jtrtngtA  and    durabUitt/   unoquallcd  la 


any  other  foim  at  cotutruclion  of  poiot  anj 
■ban,  aod  tbar  ikwf  are  kepi  in  reuair  at 
much  l«u  si^(«,  Tli«  pries  of  a  larre, 
two-borsa  me  it  #9,60. 


A  three  or  fcnr-hone  plotr,  according  to 
ih«  loughDCiii  o(  ibe  wil.    Ii  ia  an  admimble 


Baglt  Se^-Sharpfner. 


■  implemen'   for  breaking  up, 
plewing.    Prtee  $10  &0. 


r   deep  atoay  ) 


ytt.  Allen  makca  ilire«  iiiei  on  tite  precise 
principle  of  the  moat  approved  Scoicn  Sub- 
eoil  Plow,  one  of  whieb  he  imponed  from 
Scotland  in  1840.  Thiacoit  him  950  in  Edin- 
burgh, aaya  Mr.  Allen. 

By  modifying  and  timplifyiog  ita  construc- 
tion, at  the  lame  lime  nuking  aome  imporianr 
improvements  in  it,  we  are  now  able  to  sup- 
ply the  farmerB  and  planter*  of  lb  la  country 
with  plows  ligble%and  better  suitable  for  out 
people,  and  at  the  same  lime  of  eoual  capa- 
city, and  at  a  much  leas  price  than  (he  Scotch 
Plow.  The  Sub-soil  Plow,  imported  by  ua, 
we  believe  to  be  the  Hrat  real  Sub-soil  Plow 
over  brought  into  this  country.  They  have 
aince  been  used  io  ihe  different  aectiona  ol 
the  United  Btatea  and  CaDida,  with  great 
■aiisTaetion ;  and  ibe  demand  ia  conatatttlr 
and  rapidly  increasing.  These  Plows  ate 
used  by  following  directly  after  the  learn,  ■ 
turning  up  >he  surface  soil,  and  in  the  same 
fiitrow.  This  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  ' 
cropa,  both  ia  dry  and  wel  lend.  In  the  for- 
met,  the  aub-aoil  being  deeply  broken  up,  and 
well  ptiUerized,  the  moisture  ■■  tetaiaed  much 
longer  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  ih« 
j  roDis  snd  piania  can  descend  much  lower  and 
'  wider  for  tbeir  food,  while  in  llie  latter  ihe 
<  excen  of  moisture  filtera  below  and  I 
\    carried  off. 


Improved  Ijalmmtntt  of  Agncwllurt.— 
There  is  hardly  any  aubject  motei  replete  with 
inaiTUciion  and  improvemenl,  as  well  as  plei* 
Mte,  to  a  j^fTSOa  of  any  (Hacriminsliou  or 
tastCi  than  agriculture.  Although  shut  up  in 
a  city,  with  few,  very  few  oppoTluoiiiea  to 
see  a  piece  ot  unptVed  ground  larger  ihui 
"  the  Park,"  or  "  Unicsi  Square,"  such  are 
our  bsbiis  aad  feeliaga,  our  tccolleciioDa  and 
associations,  that  the  strongeal  desire  is  ev«tf 
day  felt,  to  retire  for  a  while  to  the  aweei- 
acented  fields  and  the  lonely  wooda  and  grorea. 
It  may  seem  to  aotne  «f  our  readers  as  rather 
a  stmnge,  if  not  rather  a  Indieioua  substitute, 
to  resort,  as  we  aoraeiimes  do^  lo  a  seedman's 
■hop,  or  even  a  store  of  agneahural  imple- 
ments. It  is  however  true,  that  eren  there 
we  have  found  a  little  relief,  ^mong  objects 
connect edi  with  ibe  farm  and  ibe  garden. 

We  recently  risiled  the  large  Agricnlinral 
Warehouse  ofMr.  A.  B.Allen,]S7Pesrl  St.,  and 
passed  through  six  successive  stories  ot  lai^ 
rooms,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  plows,  harrows, 
shellera,  hoes,  spades,  forks,  nkea,  and  all 
othet  implements,   iosimmentk.  Sec,  neces- 
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sary  or  coDvenieat  to  the  fanner  and  gardener, 
down  to  little  traps  made  to  catch  field-mice, 
one  at  a  time.  There  also  we  found  books 
and  seeds,  particularly  the  seeds  we  were  in 
the  search  of,  yiz.,  the  Egyptian  wheat,  and 
beans  described  in  oar  report  of  a  late  meet- 
ing ol  the  Agricultural  Society,  which  we 
shall  send  to  many  of  our  subscribers.  (See 
Am.  Penny  Mag,  page  244.  Vol.  2.) 

We  were  reminded,  (while  admlnng  the 
grand  display  oi  American  ingenuity  around 
U3f  with  inward  satisfaction  at  the  ''plough 
shares   and  pruning    hooks''  which  we  lore 
better  in  their  present  contrast  with  '*  swords 
and  spears")  of  a  wish  expressed  by  an  en- 
lightened friend,  that  the  farmers  might  be* 
informed  of  the  best  implements  and  modes 
of  culture,  by  cheap  and  disinterested  pub- 
lications sent  to  their  doors.    We  therefore 
have  procured  cuts  and  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  latest  and  most  approved,  for  sale  at 
the  store  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  to-day  commence 
with  ploughs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  Mexican  Thicket  is  thus  deeoribed  by 
one  of  our  officers. — *^h  was  composed 
almost  solely  of  a  dry,  white,  thorny  brush, 
without  leaves,  asd  so  closely  matted  to- 
gether that  it  looked  as  if  you  could  hard- 
ly run  your  arm  into  it  My  advanced 
guard  halted,  and  said  they  could  not  get 
tnrough  it.  I  told  them  the^  must  try, 
and,  by  beating  the  bushes  aside  with  the 
buts  of  their  muskets,  they  made  a  place 
large  enough  for  one  man  to  crawl  in. 

The  labor  of  the  men  in  front  Mras  so 
severe  that  I  had  to  change  them  every  few 
minutes,  and  by  the  time  I  had  gone  a  mile 
in  this  slow  and  painful  manner,  I  saw  from 
the  general  exhaustion  of  the  men,  that  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  getting  further.  I 
then  sent  .two  of  them  up  the  highest  bush 
I  could  see,  for  trees  there  were  nonet  to 
discover  the  nearest  outlet,  but  in  every  di- 
rection they  could  not  see  any  thing  but 
<<  chapperal."  Not  a  breath  of  wind  could 
relieve  the  close,  sultry,  unheahhy  atmos. 
phere,  and  where  not  a  drop  of  water  w^s . 
to  be  had. 


^  As  war  with  Mexico  has  now  r^ularly 
begun,  we  may  expect  that  the  system  of 
privateering  will  be  extensively  carried  on 
by  adventurers  from  all  countries,  sailing 
under  Mexican  colors.  There  is  a  pretty 
large  squadron  already  in  the  Gulf,  but  we  .^ 


presume  it  will  be  ordered  to  blockade 
various  Mexican  ports.  An  additional  na- 
val force  is  necessary.  With  a  few  Ame- 
rican cruisers  in  the  Ouif,  there  will  be 
little  danger  for  some  time. 

The  principal  danger  from  privateers  is  in 
that  portion  of  the  Gulf  stretching  from  the 
Belize  to  the  Havana. 


The  War.— General  Taylor's  camp  on  the 
Rio  Grande  was  assaulted  by  the  Mexicans 
in  great  force,  after  he  left  it  for  point  Isabel ; 
but  made  a  successful  defence,  with  the  d^ 
struction  of  many  of  the  Mexicans,  and  bur- 
ning a  part  of  the  city  of  Matamoras  with 
bomb-shells.  General  Taylor  has  sioce  forced 
his  way  back.  Majors  Riogold  and  firown, 
and  Colonel  Mc'Iotosh  were  killed,  as  well 
as  200  or  300  other  Americans,  and  many 
Mexicans. 


Effects  of  the  War.— Its  effects  will  be 
felt  throughout  the  whole  United  States, 
but  more  particularly  in  New  Orlo^ns,  Mo- 
bile, and  other  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
CO.  Every  dollar  of  merchandize  shipped 
from  these  places,  either  to  the  Atlantic 
States,  Europe,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  is  ta^ed,  by  the  mere  mcrease  of 
premium,,  from  tnree  to  five  dollars  on 
every  hundred,  in  addition  to  what  was 
paid  before  this  declaration  was  made. 

The  underwriters  now  charge  three 
premiums,  instead  of  one,  and  consequent- 
ly the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  is 
increased  to  four  and  a  half  per  cent  Be- 
sides this  increased  tax,  the  risk  and  em- 
barassments  are  at  least  tripled  on  all 
kinds  of  trade.  In  the  first  place,  the 
large  and  wealthy  capatalists  have  wuh- 
drawn  their  orders,  and  will  no  longer 
make  advances  on  money  shipped  from 
that  section  of  the  country,  thus  leaving 
the  business  to  be  transacted  by  weaker 
and  more  feeble  firms. — N.  Y.  Express, 

Effects  of  the  War.—Ai  New  Bedford, 
Nantucket,  and  other  ports  where  the  wha- 
ling business  is  principally  carried  on,  and 
where,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  large 

Eortion  of  the  ships  are  fitted  out,  the  trade 
as  come  to  a  dead  stand,  and  principally 
beciuse  the  insurance  companies,  if  even 
they  will  take  the  risk,  furnish  no  security 
to  the  insured;  for  it  requires  no  great 
wisdom  to  foresee,  that  if  the  war  is  to  con- 
tinue any  great  length  of  time,  the  compa- 
nies woulcT  be  totaOy  unable  to  pay  a  tithe 
of  their  losses. 
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STRIKING  FACJT8  AND  BCIIIAKUI. 

F^vm  tks  Annivermnry  R^porU. 

Db.  Chkbvee's  Skbmok  for  thk  Fobeign 

Etahoilical  Society. 


'Pgxt the  second  chapter  and  8ih  Terse  of 

the  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians— <*  And  then  shall  that  wicked  one  he 
revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  his  coming." 

The  question  of  the  practical  relations  be- 
tween Protestantism  and  Romanism,  (said  Dr. 
Cheever,  is  becoming  almost  the  absorbing 
question  of  our  times.     We  seem  to  see  two 
great  armies  on  the  eve  of  battle.     What  are 
to  be  the  laws  of  the  conflict,  which,  doabtp> 
less,  IS  to  be  the  conflict  of  the  age  1    Shall 
brute  force,  and   material  infernal  burnings 
go  again  into  operation,  or  is  the  decision  of 
the  world,  under  the  providence  of  God,  about 
to  prohibit  compulsion,  and  open  a  fair  field* 
in  which  Truth  and  Falsehood  shall  wrestle 
together  ?    There  are  those  who  take  a  de- 
sponding view.    There  are  those  who  envy 
Rome's  unity,  and  make  a  great  outcry  oon* 
cerning  the  need  of  a  simitar  organic  unity  m 
'the  Protestant  church,  without  which  they 
seem  to  regard  Protestantism  as  unable  to 
cope  with  her  great  enemy.    They  seem  to 
forget,  entirely,  thai  true  Protestantism  is  a 
creation  of  the4Bpirit,—- Romanism,  a  mass  of 
form.    If  the  Protestant  church  should  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the  organic  unity  of  Rome, 
the  world  would  not  only  be  shorn  of  her 
Evang^ical  strength,  but  would  become  a 
second  Rome  herself.    This  false  imitative 
watch-word  of  an  organic  unity  is  the  voice 
of  an  enemy :  it  in  Saul  arming  David,  when 
David  must  trust  in  God  and  in  his  shepherd's 
sling. 

But  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  say 
some,  are  ready  to  favor  Rome  because  of  her 
great  organic  unity,  while  they  despise  the 
Reformed  Church  because  of  her  Protestant 
divisions.  The  organic  Romish  unity  is  a 
mighty  interest,  while  the  Protestant  church* 
for  want  of  all  that  unity,  looks  small,  and 
scattered,  and  weak.  Ifow  we  are  sure, 
if  the  Church  of  Christ  does  not  conquer 
Rome  till  she  adopt  Rome's  unity,  she  neve; 
will  coaquer ;  for  that  very  unity  is  oi^  of 
the  marks  of  an  apostate  church ;  it  is  the 
destruction  of  true  unity,  a  despotism  and  re< 
hellion  against  Christ.  Besides,  it  is  the  ar- 
mor of  Goliath  of  the  Philistines,  which, 
when  the  giant  is  once  down,  will  only  serve 
to  bury  him,  sp  that  Dsvid,  whom  he  and  the 
lookers  on  disdained,  because  he  was  but  a 
youth,  and  ruddy  and  of  a  fair  countenance, 
will  be  seen  in  tne  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
standing  on  him,  and  cutting  off  his  head. — 
The  very  armor  of  Rome*s  unity  prevents  her 
fighting  with  the  weapons  of  truth.  God  is 
breaking  up  that  armor,  breaking  it  in  pieces, 
as  the  forester  would  break  the  thick  bark 
from  the  huge  rotten  tree,  which  has  stood. 


since  it  wae  rotten,  by  the  berk  alone.  When 
God  takes  a  few  more  fragments  oot  of 
Rome,  Rome  will  fidl  beneath  the  Tery  ne- 
cessity of  supporting  ber  hu^e  organization, 
and  then  her  very  armor  will  be  trampled 
into  her  own  flesh. 

Our  trust  is  in  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  Uie 

living  God. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  facts  of  existence 
that  this  world  is  not  only  a  world  of  sin, 
hot  a  theatre  for  its  display ;  a  laboratory  to 
test  its  nature.     It  is  Satan's  greet  snop, 
forge^  chemical  working  place :  the  materials 
he    is    experimenting    upon    being    hunaan 
hearts  and  wills,  in  a  state  of  probatioo. — 
The  fact  of  probation  must  be  given,  the  ans- 
pension  of  the  penalty  of  God's  law«  the  ex- 
istence of  a  free  will,  the  opportunity   to 
choose  ^ood  or  evil,  and  time  enoush  for 
such  choices,  with  their  qualitie8,*to  be  ma- 
nifested.   We  have  all  this;  we  are,  as  it 
were,  shut  up  in  a  shop,  for  the  free  demon- 
stration of  the  nature  of  hdioess  and  ain :  in 
one  sense,  it  is  Satan's  shop,  in  which  he  goes 
from  effort  to  effort,  from  experiment  to  ex- 
periment; "goeth  about  as  a  roaring  lion, 
seeking  whom  he  may  devoor.'*    In  another 
it  is  God's  laboratory,  in  which  he  is  demon- 
strating to  the  Universe  the  curse  of  sin,  even 
before  the  execution  of  its  penalty,  demon- 
strating the  power  of  sin  and  error  to  blast 
the  world,  to  fill   it  with    destruction  and 
misery,  to  make  rotten  the  heart,  and  aet  on 
fire  the  frames  of  the  stoutest  empires ;  to 
curse  the  world,  even  in  the  face  of  all  re- 
medies and  elements  of  blessedness  pat  into 
it  by  God's  bounty.    He  let  the  experiment 
have  a  full  and  fair  swing  and  developement, 
through  ^enerstions  and  ages,  under  all  pha- 
ses of  society ;  under  philosophy,  light,  refine- 
ment ;  under  ignorance  and  barbarism :  under 
despotisms  and  forms  of  freedom ;  in  climes 
of  paradise  and  regions  hard  and  stem.-*- 
Here  God  lets  evil  work,  without  its  pun* 
ishmeni ;  let  it  develope  its  tendencies,  its 
eternal,  damning  eraence,  In  the  sight  of  sdl 
the  universe.     Thus  far,  the  experiment  m 
this  world  has  been  mainly  that  of  sin  and 
error.    The  greatest  of  all  develO|pments  has 
been  that  pr^icted  in  the  text ;  of  all  particu- 
lar special  experiments  of  error,  the  most  vast, 
prodigious  and  overwhelming.    So  vast    in 
time,  that  it  seems,  in  some  sense,  to  fill  up 
the  whole  space  between  the  first  and  second 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  so  vast  in 
importance  that  the  whole  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion does,  in  a  sense,  tarry  for  its  completion  ; 
so  dread  in  terror  and  power  of  delusion  and 
damnation,  that  it  fills  the  temple  of  God,  in 
the  place  of  God,  with  all  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish.    Thia  is 
that  revelation  of  the  Man  of  Sjp,  the  son  of 
perdition.      This  is  that  experiment  of  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,  the  full  preparation  and 
organization  of  the  materials  or  which  was 
the  Work  of  more  than  a  thousand  years ;  in 
which  Satan  was  tasking  himself  in  the  great 
laboraturv ;  and  the  full  demonstration   and 
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rerelation  of  which  have  filled  and  are  filling 
douhtless  a  thousand  more.  Both  the  build* 
ing  up  and  the  revelation  oi  the  -myaterv  are 
gradual  and  progr-essive.  The  text  snows 
that  the  revelation  must  be,  in  some  sense, 
complete,  before  its  consumption  from  the 
Lord,  by  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  its  de- 
struction, by  the  brightness  of  his  coming. 
There  are  two  modes  in  which  this  revelation 
must  be  accomplished.  First,  the  system  was 
to  be  {)erfected,  so  as  to  be  recognized  in  its 
despotic  unity. 

The  revelation  of  this  system  is  perfect. — 
There  is  provision  in  it  forievery  one  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Go8pel>  divested  of  their  sa- 
lutary power.  There  are  the  commandments 
of  God  intertwisted  so  with  the  traditions  of 
men*  as  to  make  those  commandments  of 
none  effect,  but  to  bind  the  system  more 
closely  together,  and  moor  it  to  ibe  roots  of 
bell,  as  a  pier  for  the  kingdom  of  Satan. — 
There  are  the  form  and  semblance  of  the  Bi- 
ble, the  Sabbath,  the  Lord's  Supper,  Baptism, 
the  Christian  ministry,  the  Atonement,  Re- 
generatioOt  Faith,  Repentance  and  Prajrer, — 
all  changed  from  their  original  signifaoance 
and  purity,  and  forged  into  net-work  and  ma- 
chinery of  evil,  almost  omnipotent.  The 
Bible,  with  its  fountains  of  truth,  poisoned 
by  tradition ;  its  sanction  and  authority  clasped 
upon  error.  The  Sabbath,  as  a  feast  day  and 
a  jubilee  of  sin.  The  Lord's  Supper,  as  an 
infallible  talisman  of  salvation,  even  in  sin. 
Baptism,  (conferred  by  man,)  as  an  efficacious 
title  to  heaven.  The  Christian  ministry,  as 
a  priesthood  of  despots  to  the  conscience,  the 
keepers  of  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  Re- 
generation, not  of  the  spirit,  but  as  a  rite  and 
cefemo»ny.  Faith,  as  a  superstition, — a  work, 
a  morality,  to  justify  by  merit.  Repentance, 
as  a  ballancing  or  payment  of  the  score  of  sin, 
by  money,  bodily  exercise  and-  maceration. 
Prayer  as  a  brief  or  plea,  put  into  the  hands 
of  spiritual  lawyers, — a  rmining  fee,  for  the 
intercession  of  the  Virgin  and  the  SSainis. — 
It  was  the  master-art  of  Satan,  displayed  as 
early  as  the  first  Church  among  the  Galatians, 
beginning  in  the  spirit  to  be  made  perfect  in 
the  flesh. 

In  the  absence  of  an  intelligent  devotion, 
grounded  on  the  Scriptures,  tha  religious  in- 
stinct of  the  soul  passes  into  dreadral  super- 
stition, under  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
priest,  with  every  other  part  of  the  being,  and 
every  interest  of  the  yrotld  in  subjection  to 
iu  No  possible  tyranny  can  be  so  perfect  as 
this :  for  he,  who  possesses  the  conscience, 
possesses  the  man. 

The  tendency  of  this  system,  the  nature  of 
the  work  it  would  do  upon  the  souls  of  men 
and  the  world's  best  interests,  were,  Cin  the 
second  place,)  to  be  perfectly,  fully  revealed, 
before  the  time  should  have  come  for  its  over- 
throw. And  this  revelation  has  been  accom- 
plished to  such  a  degree,  and  in  such  a  varie- 
ty of  ways,  the  revelation  of  the  destructive 
tendency,  as  well  as  the  power  and  unity  of 
"that  wicked,"  that  we  may  suppose  the 


time  has  almost  fully  come  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  second  part  of  the  predic- 
tion,— the  consumption,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord,  and  the  destruction,  bjr 
the  brightness  of  his  co[ning[.  If  anything  of 
sin  and  error  had  a  full,  fair  and  terrible  de- 
veloperoent,  in  this  fallen  world,  it  is  the 
system  of  Popery ! 

We  are  not  to  expect  that  the  fi^filment  of 
a  gr(^t  prophecy  will  burst  upon  the  world 
like  an  earthquake ;  nor  that  it  will  spring, 
like  a  wild  flower  out  of  a  cleft  in  the  rock, 
nor  be  like  'a  mountain,  plucked  up,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea,  by  a  miracle  of  Omnipo- 
tence ;  nor,  indeed  that  it  will  come  at  all, 
except  through  established  agencies,  the  most 
important  being  those  of  God's  people*  And 
thence  the  preacher  proceeded  to  consider  the 
duties  of  the  Church  as  to  Romanism.  As  to 
Rome's  opposition  to  the  circulation  of  tlie 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
of  God,  he  said — But  the  world  is  faat  coming 
round  to  the  opinion,  that  tbe  light  is  a  thing 
which  Rome  has  no  more  right  to  make  con- 
traband, than  it  has  to  make  laws  against  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  as  much 
men's  right  to  carry  the  light  wherever  they 
go,  and  to  walk  by  it,  as  it  is  to  breathe  the 
atmosphere.  And  Rome's  interference  in  this 
respect  is  the  great  brand  of  her  apostacjr, 
and  her  putting  the  ban  of  her  excommuni- 
cation upon  the  word  of  God,  and  its  free 
preaching,  as  she  does,  is  one  day  to  meet 
the  scorn  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  js 
to  constitute  her  condemnation  on  earth,  as  it 
does  in  heaven.  The  world  will  not  much 
longer  endure  the  curse  of  excommunication 
on  the  word  of  God !  And  here  he  consider- 
ed the  universal  right  to  proclaim  the  Word 
of  God,  irrespective  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  contended  that  all  just  governments 
would  protect  their  subjects  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  right. 

He  said  there  ought  to  be  a  system  of  in« 
temational  law  on  this  subject,  and  of  ac- 
knowledged and  sacred  mutoj^l  cemjiacts. — 
And  he  thought  that,  if  some  great  writer, 
like  D'Aubigne,  in  Geneva,  or  Chalmers,  in 
Scotland,  would  dedicate  hia  powers  to  a 
work  on  this  subject,  he  wouid  rouse  the 
hearts  of  the  nations.  The  world  is  prepared 
for  such  an  assertion  of  the  rights  received 
from  the  world's  Redeemer,  and  for  such  a 
consideration  of  the  duty  of  all  human  go- 
vernments to  provide  for  their  protection. — 
He  wished  there  might  be  a  Congress  of  na- 
tions on  this  subject.  And  if  those  which  do 
now  more  or  less  recognize  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty  were  to  meet  and  enter  into 
compact  for  its  protection,  the  other  nations 
would  speedily  be  compelled  to  follow.  If 
Englafid  and  America,  with  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  Turkey, 
Egypt,  under  her  Pasha,'  should  enter  into 
a  combination,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  Romish  governments  of  the  world  would 
find  it  necessary  to  come  into  it  also.  They 
could  not  hold  out  against  it.    There  should 
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be  such  a  combination  as  exista  against  the 
slave  trade.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  govern- 
ment to  protect  its  citizens  in  their  religious 
rights,  and  he  instanced  the  conduct  of  the 
Apostles  in  claiming  such  protection,  and  In 
actinff  in  independence  of  the  goYernments 
which  withheld  it.  This  course  on  the  part 
of  nations,  he  said,  would  cause  the  destruc« 
tion  of  intolerance.  The  whole  system  of 
compulsion  would  be  broken  up.  A  commu- 
nity like  the  Waldenses,  a  church  like  that 
in  th^  Canton  de  Vaud,  a  persecuted  band  of 
Christians,  like  the  Armenians,  would  have 
to  be  set  free ;  for  the  power  ot  libertv  would 
be  the  same,  both  with  the  civil  ana  eccle- 
siastical authorities;  and  an  mtolerant  church, 
or  an  intolerant  state,  in  respect  to  such  com- 
munitiea^  would  find  itself  m  the  position,  in 
which  Bunyan  has  described  Old  Giant  Grim, 
as  sitting  helpless  and  wrinkled  in  his  cave, 
and  biting  his  nails  at  the  passing  pilgrims, 
and  muttering,  **  You  will  never  mend  till 
more  of  you  be  burned !" 

The  truth  is,  said  Dr.  C,  the  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  is  a  business  that  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  civil  right,  and  a  recog- 
nized branch  of  commerce.  It  is  a  lawful 
trade.  The  government  is  bound  to  protect 
it.  If  it  were  a  trade  in  ivory,  the  govern- 
ment would  protect  it.  If  a  band  of  Ameri- 
can merchants  were  trading  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  had  established  houses  of  com- 
merce there,  our  government  would  not  allow 
a  band  of  French  merchants  to  come  with  a 
French  ship  of  war,  and  drive  them  away. 

God  sometimes  raises  up, — as  in  the  case 
of  Cromwell, — a  man,  whose  voice  shakes 
the  world,  and  carries  a  sense  of  thesuprema* 
cy  of  religious  freedom  even  into  the  hearts 
of  tyrants.  Were  one  such  man,  for  one  ten 
years,  now  at  the  head  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  system  of  religious  liberty  might 
be  fixed  for  the  world,  because  the  world  is 
prepared  for  it.  But  the  British  Government 
refuses  the  trust,  just  as  she  refuses  a  statue 
to  Cromwell  among  her  monarchal  She 
can  prot(k;t  the  pounds,  shillings  and  pence 
of  English  citizens,  can  compel,  ac  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon,  a  reciprocity  of  privileges  in 
the  free  barter  and  sa!e  of  staffs  for  the  bodv, 
but  refuses  the  higher,  nobler,  and  infinitely 
more  important  attitude  of  maintaining  free- 
dom in  the  utterance  of  Gospel  truth.  Yet 
England's  greatness  is  in  her  pure  Protestant 
Christianity;  and  if  she  deserts  it,  her  path 
henceforward  must  be  downward  to  a  place 
among  the  decaying  governments  ol  the 
earth ! 

B4RON  STCUBEN^S  ORAVfi. 

A  statement  is  going  through  the  papers 
that  the  rtroains  of^ Baron  Steuben  lie  under 
the  Baptist  church  in  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 
I  think  this  must  be  a  mistake.  And  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  a  more  full  developement 
of  facts  respecting  a  brave  and  useful  officer 
of  the  revolution,  I  will  state  what  I  know. 

About  the  year  1790,  the  Baron  opened  for 


settlement  a  tract  of  sixteen  tlioasand  acres 
granted  him  by  the  State  of  New  York,  lying 
about  twenty  mites  north  of  Utica.  In  the 
centre  of  the  tract  he  reserved  four  hundred 
acres  for  himself,  and  began  to  clear  away 
the  forest  and  put  the  land  under  cultivation. 
For  several  seasons  he  spent  his  summers 
there  and  his  winters  in  New  York.  At 
length,  about  1795,  having  built  a  comforta- 
ble house  of  hewn  logs,  he  attempted  to 
spend  the  winter  there.  I>uring  that  winter 
he  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  and  was  buried 
by*  his  neighbors  in  his  garden.  Col.  Walker 
and  Maj.  North,  who  had  been  his  aids  in  the 
army,  and  were  left  his  heirs,  being  neither 
of  them  present.  When  Cot.  Walker  ar-  < 
rived,  he  nad  the  body  taken  up  and  reinter-  ^ 
red  in  the  forest,  intending  to  carry  out  the 
Baron's  wishes,  previously  expressed  to  him^ 
to  be  buried  in  a  retired,  lonely  spot,  where 
his  grave  should  be  unknown*  Several  years 
af\erwards,  a  public  road  being  opened  near 
it,  the  grave  became  >  generally  known   to 

eassers  by.  Col.  Walker  then  employed  a 
rother  of  the  writer  ot  this,  to  remove  the 
remains  once  more.  He  again  selected  a  re- 
tired spot  in  the  forest,  and  had  them  convey- 
ed to  it,  with  the  utmost  privacy,  the  surface 
carefully  levelled,  and  tne  fallen  leaves  of 
the  trees  spread  over  it,  so  that  if  any  one 
should  happen  upon  the  spot,  he  should  not 

Kerceive  that  the  earth  had  been  moved. 
ly  brother  told  me  this  some  time  after ; 
and  added,  that  both  he  and  his  assistant 
were  laid  under  a  pledge  not  to  disclose  the 
place.  And  he  thought,  that  after  he  and 
bis  assistant,  with  Col.  Walker,  should  be 
dead,  it  would  never  be  possible  to  find  it.  It 
is  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  which  makes 
me  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the 
statement  above  mentioned. 

On  thinking  over  the  matter,  and  endeav- 
oring to  account  in  my  own  mind  for  the 
origin  of  the  above  statement^  1  have  recol- 
lected an  anecdote  of  the  Baron,  which  may 
f>osnbiy  have  some  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject. The  anecdote  is  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sometime  before  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  while  the  Baron  was  laspecior 
General  in  the  American  Army,  and  afier  the 
defection  of  Arnold,  he  one  day  heard,  at  the 
n>ll  call,  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold.  When 
the  roll  was  finished,  he  called  for  that  Ar- 
nold to  step  out  of  the  ranks.  When  tlie 
man  came  forward,  the  Baron  inquired  if  his 
name  was  Benedict  Arnold,  and  the  man  an- 
swered ir  was. .  The  Baron  said,  **  that  is  a 
bad  name;  a  good  soldier  ought  not  to  have 
that  name."  The  soldier  asked  what  he 
should  do.  The  Baron  replied,  "  change  it, 
and  take  some  other  name."  He  inquired 
what  name  he  should  take.  The  Baron  said, 
**  take  my  name ;  I  will  give  you  my  name.'* 
So  he  directed  the  soldier  to  be  entered  on  the 
roll  as  William  S/eti^en.  After  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town  of  Steuben  was  com- 
menced,  this  man  came  there,  and  had  a 
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farm  siren  him  by  the  Baron,  upoa  which  he 
settlea  aad  reared  a  family.  It  is  possible 
that  some  one  wbo'did  not  Jcnow  that  the 
name  of  Steuben  belonged  to  any  one  m  this 
^  country  but  the  Baron,  should  mistake  the 
graTe-stone  of  this  namesake  of  his  for  that 
of  the  Baron  himself 

If  I  am  incorrect  in  my  recollection,  or  In 
my  information,  as  to  any  of  the  above  stated 
facts,  I  hope  those  Who  know  better  will 
make  the  requisite  correction.  W. 

07  We  find  it  stated  in  Messrs.  Barber 
U  Howe's  Tolume  of  *'  Historical  Collections 
<  of  the  State  of  New  Yorki[  published  in 
I  1841  that  the  old  Baron*b  **  gnhre  is  protected 
by  a  neat  monument  erected  in  I82i6  by  pri- 
vate subscription/bearinff  the  brief  inscrip- 
tion— Major  General  Frederick  William 
Augustus  Baron  de  Sleuben.  The  cut  in  the 
volume  represents  a  plain  horizontal,  oblong 
monument  in  a  grove.  The  error  concerning 
the  Baptist  Church  in  N.  Y.  is  doubtless- 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  cenotaph  to  his 
memory— an  elegant  tablet  in  the  wall  of  th« 
German  Lutheran  Church  in  that  city,  was 
put  many  years  ago  by  one  of  bis  aids — Col. 
North.  Tliis  tablet  bears  the  following  in- 
scription— 

*«  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Frederick  Aug- 
usius  Baron  Sleuben,  a  German;  knight  of 
the  order*  of  Fidelity ;  aid  de  camp  to  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  king  of  Prussia;  major- 
general  and  inspector  general  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war ;  esteemed,  respected,  and  sup- 
ported by  Washington.  He  gave  military 
skill  and  discipline  to  the  citizen  soldiers, 
who,  fulfilling  the  decrees  of  heaven,  achiev- 
ed the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
The  highly  polished  manners  of  the  baron 
were  graced  by  the  most  noble  feelings  of 
the  heart.  His  hand,  open  as  day  for  melt- 
ing charity,  closed  only  in  the  strong  ffrasp 
of  death.  '  This  memonal  is  inscribed  by  an 
American,  who  had  the  honor  to  be  his  aid- 
de  camp,  the  happiness  to  be  his  friend.— 
Ob.  1795."— iVeiwr*  Sentinel. 


Manuscripts  of  Columbus  at  Genoa. 

From  Hbadlbt's  Travbls. 

The  other  dav  I  went  to  see  the  manu* 
scripts  of  Coktmbus,  presented  by  him  to  the 
city  of  Genoa.  They  are  kept  in  an  aper- 
ture made  in  a  marble  shaft,  that  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  bust  of  Columbus.  The 
little  brass  door  that  shuts  them  in,  can  be 
opened  only  by  means  of  three  keys,  which 
have  been  kept  till  lately  by  three  different 
officers,  in  three  diflerent  sectioRS  of  the 
city,  so  highl]^  is  the  legacy  prized.  These 
letters  are  written  in  bold,  plain  characters, 
and  are  filled  with  the  noblest  sentiments. 
Several  were  translated  to  me,  and  one  ex- 
pression  struck  me  as  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  the  roan.    Speaking  of  his  preser- 


vation in  his  long  voyages,  and  throuoix 
his  great  perils,  he  says:  «  i  anyone  of  the 
most  favored  by  the  grace  of  God."  I 
never  held  a  treasure  in  my  hand,  that  had 
to  me  such  an  inestimable  value,  as  these 
noble  letters  of  the  noblest  and  greatest 
of  men. 


Speaking  of  Twins,  we  know  of  a  far- 
mer in  Connecticut  who  has  a  pair  of  twin 
daughters  of  whom  a  capital  anecdote  is 
told.  They  both  attended  the  same  school, 
and  not  long  since  one  of  them  was  called 
up  by  the  master  to  recite  a  lesson  in  ge- 
ography, which  she  had  learned  very  im- 
perfectly, and  in  fact  could  not  go  on  at  all. 
The  teacher,  who  was  getting  quite  out  of 
patience,  was  called  to  aoothev  part  of  the 
room,  and  just  at  that  moment  the  twin  sis- 
ter sprang  to  the  floor,  unobserved,  and 
pushing  the  delinquent  scholar  to  her  seit, 
took  her  place.  The  master  proceeded 
with  the  questions,  which  were  answered 
^  with  a  degree  of  promptness  and  accuracy, 
which,  at  the  close,  drew  forth  from  him 
words  of  commendation.  The  joke  was 
not  discovered  by  the  teacher  until  some 
days  aAe>.  Of  course  it  was  too  good  and 
successful  to  occasion  any  offence.— ^Bof- 
ton  Paper. 

A  Chapparal. — What  is  that  ?  Oar  ar- 
my in  Texas  have  found  out.  One  of  our 
officers  writes : — 

The  **  chapparal "  is  made  up  of  a  varie- 
ty of  strong  gnarled  shrt)bs,  or  rather  bush- 
es, from  six  to  twenty  feet  high,  all  bearing 
thorns,  and  all  so  crooked  and  twisted  that 
you  cannot  look  at  them  without  squinting; 
between  these  it  is  filled  up  with  prickly 
pear,  Spanish  bayonet,  and  an  endless  va- 
riety  of  other  plants,  vines,  dec,  all  having 
the  one  common  property  of  being  full  of 
thorns,  spikes  and  prickles.  We  had  often 
to  crawl,  and  almost  constantly  to  walk 
bent  nearly  double, 

Mrxican  Navt. — A  Mexican  paper  pub- 
li^es  the  list  of  vessels  to  which,  by  order 
of  the  President  Paredes,  the  Mexican  navy 
should  be  reduced.     It  is  as  follows : 

For  Vera  Cruz  — brigs  Vemcruzana, 
Libre  and  Mexicana,  and  a  gun  boat,  with 
62  men  in  each  of  the  two  brigs. 

For  Tobasco — schr.  Aguihi,  with  53  men, 
and  schr.  Libertad,  with  30  men. 

For  Tampico — gun  boats  Queretana 
Poolana,  and  Victoria*  with  30  men  each. 

For  Matamoras— gun  boats  Goerrero  and 
Union  with  30  men  each. 
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1  GOLDEN  RULE. 

One  appeal  to  God  above, 
Supplicating  for  his  love,  ^ 

Daily  offer ;  Peace  of  mind 
Makes  thee  happy,  good.and  kind. 

Daily  sing  one  cheerful  song. 
From  the  bosom's  fiery  throne ; 
Daily  do  one  noble  noble  deed. 
Daily  sow  one  blessing's  seed. 

Daily  make  one  foe  ihy  friend, 
Dailf  from  thv  surplus  spend ; 
Daily,  when  the  gift  is  tnine. 
Write  one  verse  in  strains  divine. 

Daily  seek  kind  nature's  face ; 
Daily  seek  for  some  new  grace ; 
Daily  dry  one  sufferer's  tear ; 
Dally  one  grieved  brother  cheer. 

Dail)  drink  from  sparkling  eye > 
Sweeter  rapture;  soar  on  high  ! 
Then  thy  life  will  know  no  night. 
And  thy  death  be  robed  in  light 

SeUeied, 


the  paper,  and  scrape  off  all  the  seasoniog 
from  the  veal.  Pat  the  seasoning  kilo  a 
saucepan  with  the  gravy»  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon»  a  piece  of  butler  rolled  in  flour,  and  a 
little  salt.  Give  it  a  boil,  skim  it  well,  and 
pour  it  over  the  veal. 


•  ENIGMA  No.  7. 

I  am  composed  of  13  letters. 

My  7,  :ifll,  12,  13  is  a  useful  liquid  ; 

My  10,  7^  2,  3  is  an  aquatic  bird  ; 

My  2,  3,  1 1  is  a  creeping  insect ; 

My  9,  8,  1,  10,  11,  12,  2,  1  is  an  article  of 
household  furniture ; 

My  3,  2,  4,  6  is  a  small  article,  useful  in 
building ; 

My  3,  5,  11  is  an  implement  used  for  fish* 

ing; 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  great  states* 
man.  S.  W*  B. ' 


BECBIPTS. 


For  a  fit  of  repining^  look  about  for  the 
halt  and  the  blind,  and  visit  the  bed-ridden, 
the  afflicted  and  the  deranged,  and  they  will 
make  you  ashamed  of  complaining  of  your 
lighter  afflictions.  Wherelore  doth  a  living 
man  complain  ? — 2  Sam.  iii.,  39. 

Cooking  Veal, 

VI    MI86  LESLTB,   AUTHOR    OF   "  SEV£NTr  ^  F/VC 
RECEIPTS,"  &C.,  &C. 

Veal-a-la-mode, — Rub  a  fiflet  of  veal  aB 
over  with  salt,  and  then  lard  it.  Make  a 
aeasoaing  o(  chopped  sweet  herbs,  shalots, 
mushroo»n4,  pepper,  salt,  and  powdered  nut- 
meg and  mace.  Moisten  with  sweet  oil,  and 
cover  the  veal  all  over  with  it.  Put  the  veal 
into  a  tureen,  and  let  it  sit  for  several  hours 
or  all  nighL  Then  take  it  out,  covered  as  it 
is  with  the  seasoning,  and  wrap  it  in  two 
sheets  of  white. paper,  well  buttered,  and  roast 
or  bake  it.     Wlien  it  is  quite  done,  take  ofi 


VboI  CuUets. — Make  a  seasoning  of  grated 
bread,  minced  ham^  chopped  parsle^^*  sate, 
pepper,  and  chopped  mushrooms,  if  yoa 
have  them.  Mix  with  it  some  yolk  of  e^. 
Cut  the  veil  Joto  small,  thin  slio^  rub  them 
all  over  with  lard,  and  then  sj^li^d  the  sea- 
soning over  both  sides.  Wrap  up  each  cutlet 
carefully  in  \|iite  paper,  oiled  or  buttered. 
Bake  them  slowly  tor  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  serve  them  up  in  the  papers. 


Raising  Soldiers  for  the  War, — The 
President  has  ordered  861-2  regiments  to 
be  raised :  viz., — 1  in  Rhode  Island,  De- 
laware, Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  each;  2  in 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Comww^icuty 
Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  Michigan  and  Texas; 
3  in  Maine,  North  Curolina,  Georgia,  Ala. 
bamh  and  Illinois ;  4  in  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Loaisiana  and  Tennessee ;  5  in 
Virginia ;  6  in  Ohio ;  8  in  New  York ; 
and  one  baltallion  in  the  District  of  Co- 
itfmbia ;  and  all  for  what  ?  bet  each  of 
us  consider  wherefore,  and  wkh  what  pro- 
bable results^  general  and  private 


Seeds. — The  Modern  Egyptian  Beans  and 
Wheat  are  described  on  page  244.  Plant  the 
beans  now,  the  wheat  in  the  antuinn. 

Catalpa  seeds. — Seeds  in  a  hairy    film. 
Plant  now. 
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CHURCH  OF  THE  SEPULCHRE  AT  JERUSALEM. 


We  bave  here  the  interior  of  the  church, 
which  notv  stands  over  the  spot  where  is 
said  to  have  br^i  n  the  tomb  in  which  the 
body  of  Jeaus  Christ  was  laid  after  his 
crucifixion,  and  from  which  it  rose  on  the 
third  day.  The  peculiar  interest  connect- 
ed with  the  sceoe«  which  there  occurred, 
would  naturally  lead  us  to  wish  to  visit  the 
spot,  especially  if  any  remnant  of  the  place 
were  to  be  seen.  Yet  the  chief  advantages 
which  we  could  derive  from  h  visit,  even 
under  the  most  favorabl*  circumstances, 
noulddependon  the  state  of  our  own  hearts 
and  minds.  The  devoted  Christian,  there- 
fore, may  rest  assured,  that  If  his  study  and 
meditation  of  the  scenes  relating  to  the 
place  and  neighborhood,  described  in  John 
19—17,  43,  20;  1,  18,  as  well  as  by  the 
other  evangelists,  and  the  various  allusions 
made  to  them  in  other  parts  of  the  Scrip-  ~  ! 


tures,  cause  not  emotions  of  the  raoH  afTect' 
ing  nature,  and  a  practical  influence  upon   | 
his  life,  he  would  find  nothing  on  the  spot   | 
that  could  supply  the  deficienoy.    In  this  ' 
case,    as     in     many    others,     the    bncy  J 
legitimately  trained  by  truth  and  the  bible,  ' 
can  depict  the  scene  well  enough.     Like   < 
many  a  mistaken  devotee  of '■things  visi- 
ble," the  man  who  depends  on  eilemal  im- 
pressions would  be  exposed,  by  a  visit  to  ', 
this  spot,  to  a  stronger  temptation  to  look  ', 
for  something  without  his  own  booom,  and    ; 
to  fix  on  something  aside  from  the  true  ob-  ] 
jects  of  faith,  hope  and  love ;  in  short,  w 
become  an  idolater  instead  of  a  Christian. 

The  following  description  pf  the  church,    < 
and  the  pretended  sepulchre  beneath  it,  v 
copy  from  Dr,  Jones'  ■'  Excnisions,"  Cha|H  , 
ter  15. 

Descending  from  Mount  Zion,  we  enle^  ' 
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ed  a  sjrqet^ which  is  lined  with  fruit  shopa 
and  houses,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two 
stories  in   height,  of   stone,   the   windows 
small  and  the  exterior  very  plain.     This 
street  is  about  one  thousand  feet  in  length. 
At  its  further  extremity  on  our  right  was 
an  edi6ce  distinguished  by  its  size  and  mas- 
siveness,  but  presenting  on  the  exterior  only 
A  bare  wall  pierced  with  a  few  narrow  win« 
dows.     This   was  "  The  Church  of   the 
Holy  Sepulchre."     It   forms  altogether  a 
block  of  ipa^onry  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet    by  one  hundred   in   width,   in 
which   ard    included    the  chapel    of    the 
Crucifixion,  the  nhurch  of  the  Sepulchre, 
some  small  chapels,  and  a  monastery,  the 
cloisters  of  the  monks  occupying  the  per- 
tions  of  the  building  next  the  street.     Just 
before  coming  to  this  building,  we  entered  a 
low  ddor  in  a  stone  wall,  and  then,  having 
descended  along  a  narrow  alley,  we  turned 
presently  to  the  left,  and  had  before  us  the 
court  and  grand  entrance  to  the  church. 
On  our  left  was  the  church  lower,  but  with- 
out bells,  as,  with  the  single  exception  of 
fiifount  Lebanon,  bells  are  not  allowed  to 
Christian  churches  in  Turkey.     The  height 
of  this  tower  has  also  been  reduced,  from  a 
similar  feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
their  Turkish  masters.     Three  sides  of  the 
court  were  formed  by  a  mass  of  buildings 
of   irregular  shape,   while  the  fourth,  or 
that  looking  towards  the  west,  was  open ; 
in  the  central  part  was  an  arched  portal  or- 
namented  with  columns    of   verd-antique, 
and  sculptures  of  the  Norman  style  of  ar- 
chitecture ;  it  was  open  at ''the  time  of  our 
visit,  apd  I  believe  is  so  daily  for  an  lu>ur 
or  two  in    the  morning.     After  this  it   is 
closed,  the  key  is  returned  to  the  Turkish 
governor,  and  admittance  during  the  rest 
of  the  day,  if  desired,  must    be  purchased 
from  him. 

Passing  through  this  door,  the  visitor 
finds  himself  in  a  hall  or  vestibule,  about 
forty  feet  long  by  twenty  in  width ;  and  in 
front  of  him,  on  the  floor,  a  slab  of  reddish 
marble,  with  huge  candlesticks  and  candles 
at  either  end  ;  they  call  it  the  stone  of  unc- 
tion, and  say  that  on  it  our  Saviour's  body 
was  anointed  previous  to  interment.  And 
here  commences  a  series  of  legends  and 
fictions,  dealt  out  unsparingly  to  the  visitor, 
which  often  produces  disgust,  and  always 
jar  on  the  feelings  of  the  pilgrim  whose 
mind  is  not  steeped  in  the  grossest  credu. 

lity. 

Turning  now  to  the  left  wo  came,  at  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  feet,  to  a  large 
way  which   admitted  us    into   a   circular 


•* 


church,  quite  lofty,  and  about  fifty  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  lower  part  of  this  is  lined  with  a 
range  of  pilastres,  between  which  arc  arch- 
ed openings  into  a  dozen  chapels,  some 
used  by  the  Copts,  Greeks,  and  Armenians, 
and  some  occupied  by  altars  connected 
with  the  legends  which  have  just  been 
noticed.  Above  these  runs  u  corridor^  and 
the  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  large 
dome  which  had  drawn  my  attention  when 
on  the  top  of  our  monastery.  In  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  area  of  this  church  is  a  structure 
of  masonry,  about  eight  feet  wide,  eight  or 
nine  in  height,  and  about  twelve  in  length  ; 
at  one,  is  a  marble  platform,  raised  about 
twelve  inches  from  the  floor,  with  steps 
quite  around,  and  bordered  part  of  the 
length  with  a  low  marble  wall  or  parapet 
on  either  side ;  the  other  end  of  this  struc- 
ture, instead  of  being  square,  has  three 
laces,  in  which  are  very  small  chapels  for 
the  Copts,  Abyssinians,  &,c.  The  structure 
itself  is  faced  with  the  richest  marbles,  in 
compartments,  and  enriohed  with  mouldings, 
and  has  on  the  summit  a  little  tower  like 
a  lantern,  used,  I  believe,  as  a  vent  for  the 
smoke  from  some  kmps  within  the  tomb. — 
Yes,  this,  they  tell  us  is  the  tomb  of  our 
Savior,  hewn  originally  in  the  solid  rock  ; 
but  that  the  exterior  rock  has  been  cut 
down  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  shell,  in  the 
shape  of  a  chapel,  with  its  exterior  sur£|ce 
enriohed  in  this  manner  with  marble,  ^f 
this  be  so,  they  have  sadly  disguised  the 
place,  for,  being  lined  with  marble  also  in 
the  interior,  it  has  now  not  the  least  resem- 
blance to  what  the  Scripture  account  of  it 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  entrance  is 
at  the  end  towards  the  east.  W?  ascended 
the  marble  platform,  and  entering  by  a  low 
door  found  ourselves  in  a  chamber  about 
six  feet  wide  and  five  in  depth,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  an  upright  column  irregularly 
shaped,  about  two  feet  in  height.  They  say 
it  is  the  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat  when 
he  announced  the  resurrection  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James, 
and  Salome.  At  the  further  end  of  this 
room,  at  the  comer  on  the  left,  is  a  low 
door ;  and  there,  stooping  down,  we  entered 
another  chamber  about  six  feet  square. — 
One  half  of  this  latter  apartment  was  occu- 
pied by  a  marble  sarcophagus  ;  and  in  this, 
they  say,  was  deposited  the  body  of  our 
Crucified  Savior. 

Yet,  although  for  reasons  already  given, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  spot 
of  our  Savior's  interment,  the  assertion  that 
this  is  the  sepulchre  itself,  wants  confirma- 
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ton;  and  the  marble  coffin,  or  sarcopha- 
gus, 1  cannot  regard  as  any  thing  more  than 
a  mere  representation  of  the  grave,  or  the 
place  where  the  body  was  deposited ;  and 
for  this  it  is  by  no  means  happily  chosen. 
This  may  be  the  sepulchre,  cut  on  the  out- 
side  into  the  form  of  a  little  chapel ;  but  as 
nothing  but  marble  is  seen  both  within  and 
on  the  outside,  the  native  rock,  if  it  exists, 
being  no  where  allowed  to  appear,  we  have 
no  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  that  it  is 
so;  and  the  circumstances  are  altogether 
suspicious;  particularly  Avhen  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  many  other  assertions,  with 
regard  to  sacred  places  in  Jerusalem,  which 
are  manifestly  beyond  belief.  The  coffin 
is  of  white  marble,  slightly  marked  by  a 
few  veins  of  a  light  blue  color ;  it  is  rec- 
I  angular,  six  feet  long  within,  about  three 
feet  broad,  and  two  feet  two  inches  in  depth; 
being  in  ail  respects  exactly  like  the  an- 
cient sarcophagiYound  all  over  Greece  and 
in  Asia ;  the  cover  remains,  and  the  whole 
exterior  has  a  slight  degree  of  roughness, 
as  if  it  might  once  have  been  exposed  to 
the  weather.  This  is  entirely  at  variance 
\  with  the  ancient  tombs  still  to  be  seen  in 
great  numbers  about  Jerusalem,  and  parti- 
cuTariy  in  the  district  lying  north  from  the 
present  city.  They  are  composed  some- 
times of  a  single  chamber,  sometimes  of  n 
succession  of  chambers,  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  with  a  rectangular  cavity  large 
enough  for  a  body,  in  the  floor  at  the  side 
of  the  chamber ;  in  the  larger  chambers, 
there  are  more  than  one  cavity,  and  in  a 
few  cases,  instead  of  being  cut  in  the  floor, 
they  form '  a  box  against  the  side,  but  cut 
also  out  of  the  solid  rock.  In  no  case  that 
I  have  heard  of,  has  a  marble  sarcopha- 
gus been  found  within  them,  none  would 
be  needed :  and  even  in  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  some  magnificence,  northward 
from  the  city,  the  native  rook  has  been  ex* 
clusively  employed.  The  evidence  is  al- 
together agamst  this  marble  sarcophagus, 
and  I  cannot  yield  it  my  belief. 

After  leaving  the  Greek  chapel,  we 
crossed  to  the  western  side  of  this  circu- 
lar church;  and  here  entering  a  narrow 
winding  passage,  came  presently  to  a  floor 
of  naked  rock  with  two  fi;raves  cut  in  iij 
called  the  Sepulchres  of  Joseph  of  Arima* 
thea  and  of  Nicodemus.  They  are  just 
deep  enough  to  contain  a  body ;  that  of 
Nicodemus  is  only  about  four  feet  and  a 
half  in  length. 

From  this  place  we  were  taken  to  a 
chapel  on  the  northern  side  of  the  church, 
where,  they  say,  our  Savior  appeared  to  the 


Virgin  after  his  resurrection ;  and  next,  by 
a  winding  passage,  to  a  place  in  the  rear 
of  the  Greek  church,  wnere  are  altars, 
marking,  it  is  said,  the  spots  where  they 
cast  lots  for  his  garments  ;  where  he  was 
confined  till  they  had  prepared  the  cross ; 
where  occurred  the  conversion  of  Longi- 
nus,  the  officer  who  pierced  his  side  with  a 
spear,  &c.  Here  also  we  were  conducted, 
by  a  descent  of  forty  steps,  into  a  large 
cave,  the  place  where  Helena  discovered 
the  cross.  They  tell  us  that  the  Jews,  in 
order  to  stop  the  adoration  of  the  cross  by 
the  early  Christians,  cast  it  here  into  a 
hole  called  the  "  Valley  of  Corpses,'*  where 
it  remained  three  hundred  years;  that 
Helena,  on  digging  for  it,  discovered  three 
crosses,  and,  unable  to  distinguish  which 
was  the  one  she  wOK  searching  for,  )iad 
them  carried  to  the  place  where  is  ^ow  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  where  was  then 
a  woman  at  the  point  of  death ;  and  that 
the  sick  person  being  made  to  touch  them, 
two  produced  no  e^ect,  but  the  thiid  or 
true  •cross  restored  her  immediately  to 
heaitih. 

Ascending  from  the  cave,  and  following 
another  dark  passage,  we  came  presently 
into  a  chapel  about  fifleen  feet  square,  one 
side  of  which  is  formed  b^  a  bare  precipi- 
tous rock.  This  is  a  portion  of  the  rocky 
knoll  of  Golgotha  or  Calvary;  and  here 
they  showed  us  a  rent  or  fissure  about  six- 
teen inches  in  width,  telling  us  that  it  was 
formed  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  when 
the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain, 
and  with  the  quaking  of  the  earth  the  rocks 
were  rent. 

After  giving  a'n  impatient  glance  at  these 
various  spots,  we  passed  on. 

On  entermg  the  vestibule  from  the  outer 
court,  on  the  right,  at  the  distance  of  abont 
thirty-five  feet,  is  a  narrow  stairway' of 
eighteen  steps,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
leading  to  a  platform  elevated  about  sixteen 
feet  above  the  lower  church,  and  nearlv 
square,  having  about  forty  feet  on  each 
side.  This  is  Calvary.  The  surface  is 
now  level,  and  paved  with  red  marbles ; 
and,  by  a  kind  of  partition  formed  of  two 
arches  with  square  columns  between,  is 
divided  between  two  chambers,  one  being 
nearly  square  and  the  other  oblong.  They 
are  surmounted  by  a  dome,  more  peakea 
than  that  over  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se> 
pulchre. 

The  place  whetethe  crosses  stood  during 
the  crucifixon  is  in  the  first  chamber,  at  its 
northern  sUa 
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The  greater  number  of  persons  mast  hare 
heard  of  '*  Lloyds,"  but  comparatively  few, 
we  believe,  are  aware  of  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  term,  '*  Lloyd's  "  is  an  institution  nest- 
ling in  the  heart  of  London,  and  finding  ac- 
commodation in  certain  apartments  in  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
In  these  apartments  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  of  the  entire  mercantile  navy  of 
Great  Britain  is  transacted.  Lloyd's  is  knowa 
everywhere:  tor  there  is  not  a  newspaper 
published  in  any  part  of  the  globe  but  has 
some  allusion  to  it.  It  is  a  focus  in  which  is 
collected  every  notable  event  concerning 
every  shin  that  sails  from  British,  and  occa- 
sionally urom  continental  ports.  The  estab- 
lishment consists  of  a  fraternity  of  ship-assu- 
rers, technically  **  underwriters ;"  in  other 
words,  subscriber*)  to  bonds  which  they  enter 
into,  to  insure  the  pcoprietors  of  ships  and 
freights  from  losses  at  sea. 

A  visit  to  this  nucleus  of  shipping  business 
and  shipping  news  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  a 
spot  whence  branch  out  chains  of  communi- 
cation to  the  "  uttermost  ends  ot  the  earth." 
Wherever  civilization  has  once  set  her  foot, 
there  some  direct  or  indirect  agent  is  ready 
to  take  note  of  any  ship  that  may  appear  in 
sight,  and  to  give  help  to  anv  which  may 
need  it ;  and  by  his  reports  such  circumstan- 
ces, be  they  ever  so  trifling,  6nd  their  way  in 
due  time  to  Lloyd's. 

The  man  who  gave  his  name  to  this  |(reat 
system  of  sea-insurance  and  maratime  mtei- 
lisenee  was  a  humble  individual,  the  keeper 
of  a  coffee-house  in  Lombard  Street:  and 
here  the  underwriters  used  to  assemble,  as  a 
convenient  spot  near  the  Royal  Exchange, 
the  centre  of  British  commerce.  At  what 
period  Lloyd  died  is  unknown,  and  little  can 
be  told  regarding  him.  Allnsion  is  made  to 
his  coffee-house  as  a  place  for  auctions,  in  a 
poem  entitled  The  Vveekiy  Shopkeeper,  pub- 
lished in  1700— 

**  Then  to  Lloyd's  ooflee-house  he  never  fiuls. 
To  read  the  letters  aad  attend  the  soles.*' 

In  1710,  Sir  Richard  Steele  dates  from  iu 
(Tatler,  No.  246)  his  Petition  on  Coffee-house 
Orators  and  .Newsvenders :  Addison  also,  in 
the  Spectator  for  the  23d  of  April,  1711, 
makes  Lloyd's  Coffee-house  the  scene  where 
one  of  his  papers  of  minutes  was  dropped. 

The  auction  business  then  transacted  at 
Lloyd's  is  now  transferred  to  Grarra way's 
Coffee-house.  The  underwriters,  in  1771, 
took  a  lease  of  the  British  Herring  Compa- 
ny's offices  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  where, 
with  subsequent  additions,  they  remained  till 
the  whole  ouiiding  was  destroyed  by  fire  a 
few  years  a^o.  On  the  renovation  of  the 
Exchange  buildings,  they  took  poisession  of 
handsome  and  commodious  new  premises; 
and  it  is  these  which,  with  this  scanty  histo- 
toricai  information,  we  are  now  prepared  to 
enter. 

Proceeding  to  the  north  end  of  the  eastern  ^ 


outer  portico  of  the  Royal  fixchange,  progress 
is  stayed  by  two  large  glazed  doors,  which, 
yielding  to  a  slight  pressure,  open  at  the  foot 
of  a  handsome  flight  of  stairs.  Each  step  is 
formed  of  a  single  stone,  fourteen  feet  long, 
brouffht  from  the  Craigleith  quarries  near 
Edinburgh.  At  the  top  of  this  noble  stair- 
case you  enter  a  spacious  hall,  whence  in- 
gress to  the  difi'erent  apartments  is  obtained. 

The  ^rst  room  into  which  we  were  shown 
is  a  comparatively  small  one.  Around  the 
walls  are  reading  desks,  breast  high,  one  of 
which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  room. — 
Half  way  between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor 
is  a  gallery,  like  that  of  a  library,  used  for 
consulting  the  rollers  of  maps  with  which  the 
walls  are  lined.  This  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  room  in  the 
house,  and  is  certainly  the  most  exciting  one 
to  the  parties  concerned.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  indices,  bv  means  of  which  the  regis- 
ters of  haps  ana  mishaps,  as  they  are  daily 
reported,  may  be  readily  consulted.  When 
we  entered,  several  persons  were  turaing 
them  over,  and  tracing,  with  careful  finger, 
the  columns,  in  search  of  the  name  of  the 
ship  in  which  they  were  interested.  Having 
been  referred  to  the  proper  spot  on  one  of  the 
pages  of  two  enormous  ledgers,  called  *<Lloy  d's 
books,"  they  theie  obtain  the  information  they 
seek.  If  their  ship  has  been  merely  met  on 
the  high  seas  by  another,  or  "spoken  with,** 
or  has  touched  or  arrived  at  a  particular  port, 
the  news  is  entered  against  the  name  of  tl>e 
ship  in  ordinary  characters ;  but  if  any  acci- 
cident  has  happened — a  wreck,  a  fire,  a  severe 
collision— it  is  recorded  in  large  characters, 
occupying  two  lines:   hence,  the  technical 

fihrase  applied  to  such  casualties — "  double 
ines."  The  moment  the  doors  of  the  estab- 
lishment are  opened,  (at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,)  there  is  a  crowd  of  persons  ready 
to  rush  to  these  ominous  books,  especially 
when  the  weather  has  been  stormy ;  and 
many  an  insurer  leaves  them  with  the  know- 
ledge that  he  is  hy  many  thousands  poorer 
than  he  had  reason  to  expect  before  consult- 
ing them. 

This  apartment  may  be  regarded  as  a  small 
section  of  the  larger  and  more  important  un- 
derwrtters'  room— as  noble  a  place  of  business 
as  exists  anywhere.  It  is  one  hundred  feet 
lon^  and  forty-eight  feet  wide;  the  roof, 
which  is  beautifully  ornamented,  is  supported 
by  two  rows  of  scagliola  columns.  It  is  fit- 
ted up  with  mahogany  tables  and  seats  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  subscribers.  These 
are  of  two  classes :  first,  "  underwriters,"  who 
are  the  actual  insurers  of  ships ;  and  second, 
insurance  brokers.  In  all  commercial  trans- 
actions of  a  large  and  complicated  kind,  the 
broker,  or  middle-man,  is  indispensable.  A 
merchant  who  wishes  to  insure  a  particular 
sort  of  goods  going  by  sea,  could  not  effect 
the  transaction  at  once  with  an  underwriter, 
from  his  not  knowing  the  exact  man  whose 
connexions  lie  in  his  particulai  branch  of 
commerce,  or  who  is  willing  to  purchase  the 
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risk.  While  he  kms  been  banting  for  sach  a 
person,  his  goods  may  have  been  shipped, 
and  perhaps  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
But  the  broker  obviates  this.  He  is  ready  to 
deal  both  with  the  insurers  and  insured  at  ail 
times,  and  makes  his  profit  by  contracting  for 
the  risk  from  the  latter,  at  a  trifle  higher 
rate  than  he  effects  it  with  the  former.  Bv 
his  agency,  in  short,  an  open  market  is  al- 
ways kept,  and,  in  this  respect,  no  broker  is 
so  useful  as  the  insurance  broker. 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  exciting 
life  than  that  of  the  underwriter.  A  sudden 
change  of  weather,  or  the  non-arrival  of  a 
ship  at  the  time  she  is  expected  or  is  *'  due," 
sinks  him  from  the  highest  hopes  ol  profit 
down  to  the  deepest  dread  of  loss.  Under- 
writers are  found  who  do  not  object  to  specu- 
late on  the  safety  of  ships  in  equally  despe- 
rate circumstances,  or,  to  use  their  own  slang, 
**  to  take  a  tew  thousands  on  them  at  a  very 
long  price;"  and  vast  sums  of  money  are 
daily  won  and  lost  this  way.  This  is  gam- 
bling. 

At  the  end  of  their  room  is  a  machine  call- 
ed an  Anemomeier,  which  registers  the  state 
of  the  wind  during  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night. 

On  the  top  of  the  Royal  Exchange  may  be 
seen  a  sort  of  mast,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a 
fan,  precisely  like  that  attached  to  a  modem 
windmill,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  a 
plate  of  metal  with  its  face  presented  to  the 
wind.  Attached  to  this  plate  are  springs, 
which,  joined  to  a  rod,  descend  into  tne  un- 
derwriters' room  ui)on  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
placed  against  the  wall.  To  this  end  of  the 
rod  a  lead  pencil  is  attached,  which  slowly 
traverses  the  paper  horizontally,  by  means  of 
clock-work.  When  the  wind  blows  very  hard 
against  the  plate  outside,  the  spring,  being 
pressed,  pushes  down  the  rod,  and  the  conse- 

auence  is,  that  the  pencil  makes  a  long  line 
own  the  paper  vertically,  which  denotes  a 
high  wind.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  ano- 
ther pencil  moves,  euided  by  a  vane  on  the 
ontsiae,  which  so  directs  its  course  horizon- 
tally, that  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  shown. 
The  sheet  of  paper  is  divided  into  squares, 
numbered  with  the  hours  of  night  and  day, 
and  the  clock-work  so  moves  the  pencils,  that 
they  take  exactly  an  hour  to  traverse  each 
square ;  hence  the  strength  and  directions  of 
the  wind  at  any  hour  5  the  twenty-four  is 
easily  seen.  Attached  to  this  machine  is  also 
a  rain-gauge.  By  consulting  it,  therefore,  the 
underwriter  collects  some  facts  which  guide 
him  in  his  operations  during  each  hour  of  his 
business-day 

The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  under- 
writers' room  has  been  estimated  at  from  one 
thousand  to  eleven  hundred.  They  include 
three  descriptions  of  persons: — 1st,  Those 
who  insure  at  their  own  risk,  and  with  their 
own  capital ;  2d,  Those  who  represent  at  a 
salary,  the  various  marine  assurance  compa- 
nies :  each  of  these  classes  pays  twenty-nve 
pounds  as  an  entrance-fee,  besides  an  annual 
subscription  of  four  guineas :  3d,  brokers  who 


pay  the  yeariy  four  guineas  only.  The  sums 
thus  collected  and  accumulated  make  the 
establishment  exceedingly  rich. 

The  regularity  and  punctuality  with  which 
the  subscribers  to  Lloyds'  pay  their  losses  is 
proverbial. 

The  next  department  we  were  shown  is 
called  the  Merchants'  Room,  which  occupies 

girt  of  the  north  front  of  this  section  of  the 
oval  Exchange.  It  is  eighty  feet  long, 
and  of  a  proportionate  width.  Its  name  suf- 
ficiently indicates  its  purpose — that  of  afford- 
ing accommodation  to  merchants  who  wish 
to  do  business  with  insurers,  which  they  do 
throiwh  brokers,  for  they  are  not  always  al- 
lowed immediate  access  to  the  underwriters. 
Here  strangers  are  admitted,  and  captains 
meet  the  owners  of  the  ships  they  command, 
although  they  have  a  special  room,  which  we 
shall  presently  advert  ta 

The  Captains'  Room  presents  a  contrast  to 
the  othsr  in  every  respect.  It  occupies  a 
rounded  comer  of  the  Exchange,  and  is  small 
and  ill-shaped — ^a  kind  of  cofiee-room,  where 
refreshments  are  served,  we  believe,  to  all 
comers.  In  it  the  merchants  and  owners  of 
vessels  meet  the  ciiptains  engaged  in  their 
various  branches  of  trade.  It  is  not,  however, 
very  largely  resorted  to,  because  there  are 
other  coffee-rooms  frequented  for  the  same 
purpose.  Merchants  and  captains  engaged  in 
commerce  with  the  East  Indies,  resort  to  the 
Jerusalem  Coffee-house  in  Cowper's  Court, 
Comhill.  The  Jamaica  Coffee-house  affords 
accommodation  to  the  West  India  shipping 
trade.  In  the  North  and  South  American,  in 
Throgmorton  street,  persons  interested  in  the 
commerce  with  the  Americas  congr^te; 
whilst  those  engaged  in  trade  with  the  North 
of  Europe  go  to  •'  The  Bahic."  Thus  the 
Captains'  Room  at  Lloyds'  is  extensively  su- 
perseded. The  subscription  to  it  is  one  guiAea 
a  year. 

This  completes  what  may  be  termed  the 
public  part  of  Lloyd's.^CAam^r«'  Mag, 

Rbhabxabls  Bee  Hive. — A  lady  rented  a 
house  in  this  city,  a  few  weeks  sidce,  fsays 
the  St.  Louis  American,}  and  shortly  after  she 
moved  into  it  saw  bees  crawling  around  the 
floor.  At  length  she  found  that  they  came 
down  the  chimney.  AAer  having  made  a 
fire,  a  humming  noise  was  heard  m  the  flue 
which  ran  parallel  with  the  one  from  her 
room,  the  fire-place  of  which  is  below.  Her 
sons  examined  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and 
to  their  utter  astonishment,  they  found  the 
flue  filled  with  honey,  within  a  few  inches  of  . 
the  top  of  the  chimney.  From  the  sound  of 
bees  below,  the  honey  must  extend  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet.  Whenever  the  family 
wish  to  enjoy  a  delicious  repast,  they  have* 
only  to  senil  up  the  chimney,  blow  a  little  to- 
bacco smoke  in  the  flue  which  drives  the  bees 
below,  and  with  a  knife  cut  off  as  much  honey 
comb  as  they  wish,  and  that  of  the  nicest  kind. 
The  flue  of  the  chimney  in  which  the  honey  is, 
extends  to  the  basement,  and  was  never  used. 
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pireeUons  fiir  StnflSng  Btrda. 

If  the  bird  has  been  killed,  find  the 
woand,  raise  the  feathers  which  corer  it,  put 
a  qaantity  of  plaster  of  Paris,  (or  in  case 
it  cannot  be  obtained  substitute  dry  earth, 
ashes  or  bran)  upon  the  wound,  and  thrust 
into  it  a  plug  of  cotton ;  then  add  morci  plas- 
ter, earth  or  bran,  and  when  the  bleeding  is 
checked,  replace  the  feathers.  Next,  cleanse 
the  mouth,  and  stop  it  with  tow  or  cotton, 
introducing  plaster.  This  is  especially  ne- 
cessaiY  in  case  of  birds  of  prey :  for  they  fre- 
quently disgorge  their  food. 

The  nostrils  should  be  plugged  with  cotton, 
to  prerent  the  escape  of  moisture :  care  should 
be  taken  in  doing  this  not  to  distort  the  nos- 
trils, or  comers  of  the  mouth,  as  on  these  fre- 
quently depend  the  distinctions  of  genera,  or 
species. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  make  the  following 
observations ;  open  the  eyes  and  take  exact 
note  of  their  color ;  and,  if  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  his  attitude  when 
livmg,  note  it  down,  that  when  he  is  stuffed 
he  may  be  placed  in  the  same  position. 

Note  whether  he  percbes  or  otherwise,  i.  e., 
to  follow  the  habit  ol  lighting  on  a  branch  or 
rail,  in  contradistinction  to  aliffhting  on  the 
ground  or  in  water :  thus,  a  robin  perches,  a 
wild  duck  does  not. 

Are  his  thighs  bare,  or  hidden  by  the  plu- 
mage  of  his  belly  ?  Is  his  body  while  at  rest 
placed  verticallv,  obliquely  or  horizontally  ? 
Are  his  wings  drawn  up  or  hanging  down  ? 
Do  they  cross  over  the  tail  ?  Do  their  tips 
reach  the  end  of  the  tail,  or  half  its  length, 
or  a  quarter  ?  What  is  the  exact  color  ofthe 
claws,  beak,  &c 

Now  hold  the  bird  by  the  bill,  shake  him 
gently,  to  get  rid  of  the  loose  plaster,  and 
retdm  the  feathers  to  their  natural  position. 
To  do  this  you  may  blow  upon  him,  but  al- 
ways 4n  the  direction  of  the  feathers.  Then 
roll  up  a  sheet  of  strong  paper  into  a  cone, 
and  puce  him  head-first  within,  takiog  care 
not  to  derange  the  feathers,  as  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  replace  them  properly.  The  legs 
should  be  stretched  along  tae  tail,  and  the 
wings  placed  close.  Now  do  up  the  package, 
after  placing  within  the  notes  you  have  taken 
respecting  the  bird;  then  put  it  carefully 
into  the  box ;  and,  if  you  have  several  packa* 
geSy  put  the  largest  at  the  bottom. 

Of  Skinning  Birds, 

Plreviously  to  skinning,  however,  if  the  fea- 
thers are  bloody,  dissolve  a  little  soap  in  wa- 
ter, and  wash  them  well;  wash  again  in 
clear  water,  and  sprinkle  on  powdered  plaster 
of  Paris.  This  last  if  anplied  several  times, 
will  completely  dry  the  feathers,  as  it  absorbs 
the  water,  and  forms  a  crust  which  is  to  be 
removed. 

If  the  (at  ofthe  bird  has  exuded  and  stained 
the  feathers,  apply  a  slight  coat  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  wash   it   out   with  a  solu- 


tion  of  potash  in  water,  th%n  with  alcohol* 
and  lastly  with  pure  water. 

The  first  thing  in  skinning  is  to  empty  the 
stomach,  (or  crop,)  if  it  be  distended,  as  its 
contents  may  escape  through  its  mouth,  and 
stain  its  plumage.  To  do  this,  hold  the  bird 
up  by  the  legs,  and  with  the  other  hand 
squeeze  the  contents  down  to  the  mouth, 
where  they  may  be  easily  removed  ;  dry  up 
the  moisture  at  the  mouih  with  the  plaster, 
as  beiore  directed  and  stop  it  with  cotton. 

If  4rbe  bill  of  the  bird  is  short,  so  that 
there  will  be  difficulty  in  pulling  it  out,  from 
within  the  skin,  when  the  latter  is  turned 
upon  the  head,  as  will  be  hereafter  explain- 
ed, pass  a  wire  through  the  nostril,  and  bring 
the  two  ends  up  into  a  knot.  With  this  you 
may  handle  the  beak,  and  prevent  it  from 
tearing  the  skin  during  the  operation  of  skin- 
ning. Lay  the  bird  upon  his  back,  the  head 
towards  your  left  hand,  the  tail  to  your  right; 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand, 
draw  aside  the  feathers  down  to  the  skin,  in 
a  line  from  the  throat  across  the  breast  to  the 
belly  ;  seize  one  of  the  edges  with  your  nip- 
pers, and  with  the  other  hand,  or  the  flat 
handle  of  your  scalpel  or  knife,  detach  the 
skin  from  the  muscles,  as  you  raise  it  with 
your  nippers.  When  you  have  skinned  as  far 
as  you  can  go  under  the  wing,  sprinkle  on 
plaster  to  keep  it  from  the  flesh,  and  take  up 
the  blood  and  fat ;  use  the  plaster  for  every 
such  necessity ;  turn  the  bird  and  operate  the 
same  on  the  other  side,  till  he  is  skinned 
right  and  left  to  the  roots  of  the  wings.  Ar- 
rived at  this  spot,  cut  off  the  wings  from  the 
body  with  scissors,  detach  the  skin  about  the 
base  of  the  neck,  and  cut  off  the  neck  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  body. 

'  You  then  come  to  the  thighs,  which  cut  off 
like  the  wings,  at  the  first  joint  above  the 
fleshly  part  of  the  thigh.  The  skin  now  ad- 
heres only  on  the  back  and  lower  parts. — 
Turn  the  bird  back  upwards,  tsnd  draw  the 
skin  gently  down,  separatin;?  the  muscles 
vi(ith  your  finger  nails.  In  approaching  the 
tail,  stop  a  little  short  of  the  insertion  of  the 
feathers,  cut  it  off  with  the  tail  feathers  at- 
tached to  the  skin,  and  the  body  is  then  dis- 
engaged. 

It  remains  to  separate  the  skin  from  ilie 
other  parts.  To  begin  with  the  legs :  strip 
the  skin  from  the  thigh,  or  fleshy  part  of  the 
leg,  scrape  the  bone  with  (he  blade  of  your 
scalpel,  and  carefully  remove  the  smallest 
particle  of  muscle  or  tendon,  then  give  the 
skin  and  bone  a  good  coat  of  the  preserva* 
tive* ;  stuff  the  thigh  with  cotton,  to  replace 
the  flesh,  and  bring  it  to  its  natural  shape. 

*  The  preservative  is  prepared  by  faking 
two  parts  of  Castile  soap,  grated  fine,  and 
one  part  of  arsenic  acid,  (white  arsenic,) 
putting  them  into  a  mortar,  add  water  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  paste  of  the  consistence  of 
cream,  then  rub  the  compound  till  intimately 
mixed. 
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Remove,  in  the  same  manner,  all  remnants 
of  fa  I  and  muscle  about  the  tail,  apply  a  coat 
of  the  preservative,  and  stuff  the  part  into 
shape.  Treat  the  wings  in  a  similar  manner; 
but  these  last  will  require  no  stufiing. 

Your  next  care  is  to  strij^  the  head.— 
When  you  have  drawn  the  skm  down  to  the 
cavity  of  the  ear,  have  a  care  that  it  does  not 
break  in  this  spot ;  detach  this  part  from  the 
head,  by  raising  it  under  the  little  b^g  form- 
ed by  the  membrane  of  the  ear,  plucking 
the  extremity  oi  this  last  out  of  the  cavity  of 
bone,  to  which  it  is  attached.  Keep  pulling 
down  the  skin  till  you  reach  the  eyes,  and 
cut  the  membrane  which  unites  the  eyelids 
ib  the  edges  of  the  sockets.  Mind  that  you 
do  not  injure  the  evelids  in  this  operatign,  nor 
crush  the  ball  of  the  eye,  which  would  total- 
ly spoil  the  plumage  with  its  liquid  matter. 

When  the  skin  is  drawn  quite  down  to  the 
Iroots  of  the  bill,  draw  the  eyes  from  their 
sockets  and  clean  the  latter:  remove  the 
membranes  of  the  skull,  and  all  the  flesh 
about  the  bill,  and  lay  every  bone  bare.  Cut 
off  the  lowtfr  pare  of  the  head,  that  you  may 
more  easily  extract  the  brain.  If  the  bird  be 
l&rge,  it  is  sufficient  for  ,this  purpose  to  en- 
large the  occipital  cavity ;  the  whole  inside 
of  the  skull  may  then  be  cleansed.  Your 
work  of  stripping  is  thus  complete^. 

Now  apply  your  preservative  in  every 
place  where  you  deem  it  necessary  ;  but 
avc^id  the  eyelids,  as,  by  passing  through  the 
canities  of  the  eyes,  it  would  slain  the  fea- 
thers. Stuff  the  sktiU,  the  orbits  of  the  eyes 
and  bill.  This  done,  immediately  turn  the 
skin  of  the  neck,  which  has  been  hitherto  in- 
side out,  back  again.  All  this  must  be  done 
with  dispatch :  the  skin  of  the  head  is  very 
slender  and  dries  quick.  Once  dry  it  will  be 
difficult  to  turn. 

Until  you  have  acquired  dexterity  in  the 
practice,  you  would  do  well  to  keep  the  skin 
moist,  by  sprinkling  it  with  alcohol,  or  even 
water.  The  skin  of  the  neck  is  very  pliant : 
take  care  not  to  stretch  it  much  in  skmning, 
turning  or  stuffing. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  skin  is  restored  to  its 
proper  shape,  set  the  plumage  in  order  ;  for, 
if  you  postpone  this  till  the  skin  be  dry,  you 
will  find  it  impossible.  For  this  purpose, 
hold  it  by  the  bill,  shake  it  gently,  blow  in 
the  direction  of  the  feathers,  pinch  down 
with  a  pair  of  forceps  any  contrary  feathers, 
with  the  same  instrument  open  the  eyelids, 
and  put  them  iDto  shape  by  arranging  the 
stuffiug  in  the  sockets.  Introduce  the  pre* 
{  servative  at  the  bill ;  and,  if  wanted,  stuff  in 
^  ootton,  to  replace  any  deficient  member,  as 
^    the  tongue,  larynx,  &c. 

We  now  come  to  a  process  the  more  indis- 
pensable, inasmuch  as  it  determines  the  pos- 
sibilit5[  of  giving  the  wings  a  good  position  in 
mounting.  The  bone  which  joins  the  wing 
to  the  body  is  named  the  humerus  ;  the  two 
next,  which  articulate  with  this  and  run  close 
together  the  whole  of  this  length,  are  the 
ro^fVf  and  cubiter.    Take  each  wing  by  the 


h  umerus  and  draw  them  together  over  the 
back ;  then,  with  a  needle  or  awl,  pass  a 
wire  between  the  radius  and  cubiter  of  each, 
and  twist  the  ends  of  the  wire  together,  so  as 
to  bring  the  wings  a  line  (1-lOth  of  an  inch) 
or  two  apart,  in  the  smallest  birds,  three  lines 
in  those  of  the  size  of  a  lark,  and  progres- 
sively for  the  rest.  It  is  necessary  to  be  ex- 
plicit here,  for  the  point  is  essential;  The 
above  distances  are  to  be  reckoned  between 
the  upper  edges  of  the  wings  when  elevated, 
and  from  the  joint  made  by  the  articulation 
of  the  humerus  with  the  radius  and  cubiter  of 
one  winff,  to  the  same  joint  of  the  other 
wing.  This  done,  apply  a  coat  of  preserva- 
tive to  the  bones  of  the  wings,  and  to  every 
part  of  the  skin :  but  take  care  that  none  or 
it  touch  the  feathers,  or  the  stain  would  be 
difficult  to  efface. 

The  remainder  of  the  stripping-{>rocess  will 
not  require  any  details.  No  cavity  or  fold 
should  remain  empty ;  bring  it  out  to  its 
natural  size.  It  should  not  be  stuffed  harder 
than  to  offer  about  the  same  resistance  as  a 
sponge  when  pressed,  ^^>ur  bird  is  now 
stuffed :  if  it  is  to  be  sent  away  before  moun- 
ting, close  the  edges  of  the  skin  if  necessary, 
and  keep  it  free  from  dampness. 

Materials  for  Stuffing, 

Cotton  for  small  birds,  and  for  those  of  any 
size  where  you  can  afford  the  necessary 
quantity.  If  the  subject  is  small,  and  the 
cotton  of  a  long  staple,  cut  it  up  with  the 
acissors. 

Flax  and  hemp,  combed  fine,  for  birds  of 
the  size  of  a  pigeon. 

Moss,  picked  clean  and  baked  in  an  oven, 
for  birds  .the  size  of  a  hen,  or  larger. 

Common  grass,  baked,  sometimes  Straw, 
is  used  for  very  large  animals.  U  obliged  to 
use  substitutes,  be  careful  to  select  vegetable 
matter,  as  other  articles  attract  insects. 

Different  parts  of  an  animal  may  be 
stuffed  with  different  ibaterials,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  cavity  to  be  filled.  Where 
you  have  sufficient  time  and  your  subject  is 
valuable,  soaking  the  stufl&ng  m  strong  alum 
water  24  hours,  taking  care  to  dry  it  com- 
pletely before  use,  is  an  additional  means  of 
preservation. 

Of  Mounting  Birds. 

To  mount  an  animal  is  to  give  him  the 
attitude,  grace  and  air  of  animation,  which 
he  possessed  while  living. 

A  bird  is  mounted  either ^rej/i  ox  prepared, 
when  fresh,  the  operation  is  performed  im- 
mediately after  skimiing.  In  the  last  case 
we  suppose  the  skin  has  become  dry  after 
skinning  and  stuffing,  when  it  must  be  soften- 
ed, in  order  to  receive  a  proper  shape. 

Subjects  generally  receive  the  nrst  prepa- 
tion  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  thev 
are  finally  arranged  for  the  cabinet.  We  shall 
suppose  this  last  instance,  and  give  diretions 
hereafter.— Lee,  N.  Y.,  May,  1846.    H.  N.  P. 
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AN  ANCIENT  TABLE,  OB  TRICLINIUM. 


.  The  Greens,    Romans,    Hebrews,    and 

I  Bome    other  nalions  in    cerUiin  periods  of 

I  their  history,  sometimes  reclined  nt  their 

l  meals.     This  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in 

I  order  to  render  imelligible  some  passages 

>  in  ancient  books,  particularly  in  the  New 

>  TestamenL 

J  A  citnttun  ^vaB  a  Igng  and  broad  couch, 

>  with  cushions,  having  a  low  step  ai  (he  end 
'  to  mount  it  by,  cm  which  llie  persona  lay  at 
/  length,  when  about  to  eat,  resting  on  one 
J  elbow,  with  their  food  placed  on  a  narrow 
',  table  before  them.  Three  of  these  were 
■  placed  at  feasts,  in  the  form  of  a  square 
'.  open  at  one  end,  and  the  guests  nmged 
'  themselves  on  the  three  sides,  while  atten- 
'  danis  found  easy  access  in  the  middle. — 

>  Three  cliniums,  (or  clinia.)  thus  placed, 

>  were  called  a  triclinium. 

>  In  Pompeii  we  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 

>  ingasingle  clinium.  It  was  mode  oi  stone- 
',  work,  in  a  small  garden,  with  a  little  stone 
t  table  before  h.  It  was  formed  like  a  so* 
^  lid  bench,  wide,  and  with  a  gentle  slope  be- 
]  hind,  and  was  doubtlera  intended  for  the 
I  Ihmily  and  friends  to  recline  upon  in  sum- 

>  mer,  while  partaking  of  fruits  or  other  re- 
I  freahmcnts,  amidst  the  shadcsi  and  flowers 

>  with  which  the  retired  little  spot  had  evi- 
,  dently  been  supplied — seventeen  hundred 
I  years  before! 

Wo  are  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 

'  this  was  not  the  earliest  position  at  meals. 

I  We  have  before  usold  Father  Montlaugon's 

I  cclohratnl      folio    work,    entitled    "Anti- 


quity explained,"  (translated  by  David 
Humphreys — London,  1722;)  and  tve  find, 
in  the  3d.  volume.  Chapters  7  and  8,  the 
following  remarks,  with  drawings  of  sever, 
al  sorts  of  Tables,  copied  trom  Medals, 
dec, 

"  In  ancient  times  it  was  the  custom  to 
sit  at  table  us  we  do  at  this  day,  every  man 
m  his  proper  seat    So  Homer  describes   < 
the  guests   always  silling  round  a  table. 
Thus,  speaking  of  Ulysses's  arrival  at  the   | 
palace  of  Alcinons,  he  makes  that  prince 
seat  him  in  a  magnificent  chair,  and  com- 
niand  his  son  Laodamas  to  give  him  place. 
The   Egyptians,     Apoltodonis     says,    in 
Alhenieus,  sat  at  table  in  days  of  old,  and 
lived  very  frugally.    They  likewise  sot  at   '. 
Rome  until  the  end  of  the  second  Punic   ] 
war,  when  they  began  to  introduce  lying    ; 
down  at  table. 

"  For  this  change  I  know  no  cause  more  ' 
plausible,  than  what  Mcrcurialis  brings,  i 
which  is,  that  they  then  began  lo  eat  re-  '■■ 
dining,  when  the  use  of  baths  grew  1 
fashionable :  for,  it  being  then  customary  | 
to  bathe  before  supper,  and  after  bathing,  to  ! 
go  and  lie  down,  and  to  have  their  suppers  ' 
brought  to  bed  to  them,  it  thence  became  an  ' 
universal  custom,  both  at  Rome  and  through-  i 
out  the  whole  Roman  empire,  to  cat  in  i 
that  posture.  This  custoni  (vas,  however,  , 
al  that  lime,  okl  in  Greece. 

"  In  process  of  time  the  cxtmvagance  of  | 
the  Romans  showed  itself,  not  only  in  the  | 
expense  <^ their  feasts,  but  of  iheirbcds."        ' 
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HARROWS. 


Of  ihese  there  are  many  kmda.  Of  ihe 
common  triaagular  rorm,  rroni  the  light 
one-horse  up  to  the  large  four-horse  har- 
row. 


Fig.  1,  the  square  harrow,  ichich  may 
be  used  single  or  dnuble.  Piiccs  vary 
Bcconiing  to  the  size,  from  85  00  lo 
«I5  00. 


Fig  3  is  the  Geddes  Folding  Harrow, 
which  upon  the  whole  we  esteem  the  beat. 
Some  of  the  larger  sizes  are  so  constructed 
that  the  front  and  rear  parts  can  be  detach- 
ed, forming  two  single  barroivs,  which  can 
be  used  separately  when  desired.     The  fol- 


lowhig  rulee  should  be  obsefvea  in  makmg 
barrows. 

1.  L«t  the  frames  be  joined  together,  m 
the  centre  with  hinges,  w  that  the  two 
halves  may  be  able  to  move  up  and  down 
independent  of  each  other.     This  enables 
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the  harrow  to  pass  over  quite  uneven 
ground,  and  ioueh  it  all  with  its  teeth  ;  but 
if  the  harrow  were  made  of  pieces  put  to- 
gether without  hinges,  it  could  not  do  it, 
and  thus,  in  passing  over  uneven  surfaces, 
one  half  of  the  land  would  scarcely  be 
touched. 

2.  The  teeth  should  be  of  the  best 
Swede's  iron,  steel-pointed,  drawn  to  fit  a 
mortice  in  the  beam,  largest  at  the  lower  or 
under  side  of  the  beam,  and  gradually 
tapering  to  the  top ;  with  a  screw  cut  on 
the  top  of  the  tooth,  and  then  made  fast 
with  a  nut  screwed  down  tight  over  a  thick 
washer.  Teeth  which  are  not  fastened  into 
the  arms  of  the  harrow  with  nuts  and  screws 
through  a  tapering  mortice,  are  continually 
getting  loose,  more  especially  in  rough  or 
stony  ground  ;  and  when  loose  they  present 
an  uneven  surface ;  and  not  only  do  the 
work  imperfectly  and  unevenly,  but  make 
the  harrow  harder  to  draw,  and  therefore 
more  tiresome  for  the  team,  especially  when 
the  forward  teeth  slip  up,  as  they  are  most 
likely  to  do.  and  the  hind  ones  keep  fast. 
The  teeth  arc  also  liable  to  drop  out  (if  not 
screwed  in)  when  the  harrow  is  turned  over 
double  to  be  carried  in  or  out,  or  from  field 
to  field.  Th3  loss  of  a  single  tooth  is 
sometimes  a  serious  injury  to  u  da^'s  work. 

The  Geddes  Harrow  is  superior  to  the 
scjuarc  harrow,  as  it  draws  easier,  moves 
steadier,  nnd  without  shaking  of  the  whifHe- 
trees.  It  is  also  more  readily  cleaned  of 
foul  stuff,  and  can  be  more  easily  weighted 
when  necessary. 

SufHcient  attention  is  not  paid  to  harrow* 
irig.  It  is  the  next  most  important  opera- 
tion after  plowing.  The  harrow  should  run 
from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  cutting  up  all 
the  lumps,  and  leave  the  ground  in  a  finely 
pulverized  state. 

The  price  of  these  harrows  varies  from 
85  to  ♦14.  They  have  from  fourteen  to 
thirty  teeth. 


Eruption  of  Mount  Hecla, — A  letter 
from  Copenhagen,  of  the  16th  of  April, 
says : — '*  The  packet  which  arrived  yester- 
day  from  Reikavik,  in  Iceland,  has  brought 
us  letters  from  that  town  of  the  8th  of 
March,  (four  days  later)  which  give  curi- 
ous details  respecting  the  malady  under 
which  the  cattle  were  suffering,  from 
having  eaten  grass,  dec,  covered  with  the 
ashes  vomited  by  Mount  Hecla.  <  These 
ashes,'  says  the  letter,  *  act  more  particu- 
larly on  the  bones  of  the  animals  which 
have  swallowed  them.  Thus,  on  the  bones 
of  the  feet  there  are  formed,  in  loss  than 


twenty-four  hours,  osseous  excrescences,  of 
an  oblong  form,  which '  gradually  assume 
so  formidable  a  development  that  they  pre- 
vent the  animals  from  walking ;  the  same 
phenomenon  is  then  manifested  in  the  low- 
er  jaw,  which  is  at  the  same  time  enlarged, 
and  extends  in  all  directions  so  considerably 
that  it  eventually  splits  in  several  places ; 
whilst  on  the  teeth  of  the  upper  iaw  there 
is  formed  a  species  of  osseus  neeclles,  very 
long  and  pointed,  wiiich  take  root  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  even  traverse  it ;  a  phase 
of  the  malady  which  always  determines  a 
faUil  issue.'  As  high  winds  had  prevailed 
for  some  time,  the  volcanic  ashes  were 
scattered  throughout  the  island,  and  a  great 
number  of  caule,  especially  oxen,  cows,  and 
sheep,  had  perished.  If  the  eruption  of 
Hecla,  says  the  letter  from  Reikavik,  is 
prolonged  for  two  months  more,  all  the  ru- 
ral  proprietors  who  have  not  enough  hay  to 
feed  their  herbs,  and  the  majority  are  in  this 
situation,  will  be  obliged  either  to  slaughter 
their  cattle  or  abandon  them  to  certain  death 
on  the  pastures  thus  poisoned  by  the  vol- 
canic ashes.  The  eruption  of  Mount  Hec- 
la  was  extremely  violent.  The  flames 
which  issued  from  the  three  great  craters 
auained  the  height  of  14,000  feet,  and  their 
breadth  exceeded  the  greatest  breadth  of  the 
Piccrsen,  the  most  considerable  river  in 
Iceland.  The  lava  had  already  formed 
lofty  mountains,  and  amongst  the  masses  of 
pumice  stone  vomited  bv  the  volcano,  and 
which  have  been  found  at  a  distance  of 
threc-fourths  of  a  mile,  (a  French  league 
and  a  half)  there  were  some  which  weigh- 
ed half  a  ton,  (480  kilogrammes  French.) 
By  the  eruption  of  Hecla  the  enormous 
quantities  of  snow  and  ice  which  had  ac- 
cumulated for  several  years  on  the  sides  of 
that  mountain  have  been  melted,  and  partly 
fallen  into  the  river  Rangen,  which  has 
overflowed  its  banks. 

The  waters  of  that  river,  which  runs 
almost  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hecla,  and 
which  receives  a  largo  portion  of  the  burn- 
ing lava,  were  so  hot  that  every  day^  they 
cast  upon  the  banks  numbers  of  dead  trout, 
almost  half  baked  1  Every  night  vivid 
streaks  of  the  aurora  borealis  illumined 
the  sky." 

A  gallant  wa?  was  lately  sitting  beside 
a  young  lady,  and  being  unable  to  think  of 
anything  else  to  say,  turned  to  her  and  asked 
her  why  she  was  like  a  tailor  ? 

*■  I  don*t  know,"  said  she,  wiih  a  pouting 
lip,  unless  it  is  because  1  am  sitting  by  a 
goose.** 
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cm  cm  ITATI  HISTOBICAIi  80CIBTY. 

This  Society  has  issued  a  circular  letter  to 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in- 
viting their  assistance  in  collecting  informa- 
tion respecting  the  flourishing  State  of  Ohio. 
We  make  the  following  extracts,  as  they 
contain  hints  that  may  be  useful  to  other  so- 
cieties. 

This  Society  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  and  preserving  together  in 
one  place,  and  in  a  permanent  form,  the  frag- 
ments of  the  early  history  of  the  Great  West, 
that  are  now  scattered  throughout  her  broad 
and  magnificent  region,  and  exposed  to  obli- 
vion by  the  death  of  the  aged,  who  hare 
facts  still  in  remembrance ;  the  forgetfniness 
of  the  young  who  have  traditions  of  facts 
but  feel  not  the  importance  of  keeping  them 
in  recollection,  and  by  changes  constantly 
taking  place  that  tend  to  the  destruction  of 
such  documents  as  may  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice. The  trouble  is  but  little,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  the  pursuit  will  be  more  than  an  ade- 
quate remuneration. 

The  written  and  published  matter  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  West  is  not  voluminous; 
but  it  is  scattered  so  widely,  and  has,  most 
of  it,  been  so  long  out  of  prmt  that  the  great 
difficulty  is  in  getting  a  copy  of  it. 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  single 
library  in  the  West  where  all  the  works  rela- 
ting to  its  early  occupation  may  be  found.— 
They  are  scattered  throughout  the  cotmtry ; 
but,  perhaps,  no  where  collected  in  one  li- 
brary. Many  of  them  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  shelves  of  private  libraries,  one  volume  in 
a  place,  not 'valued  in  itself,  because  too 
meagre  and  imperfect,  and  are  thus  suffered 
to  remain  in  obscurity  until  Anally  dispersed 
or  lost.  We  wish  to  arrest  this  process,  by 
collecting  and  preserving  them ;  although  a 
singfe  pamphlet,  or  book,  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance, but  when  a  thousand  books  are  uni- 
ted they  derive  value  from  each  other,  forming 
a  complete  department  of  history. 

It  is  not  in  printed  books  alone  that  historv 
is  to  be  found :  all  manuscripts,  or  copies  or 
manuscripts  of  a  historical  or  biographical 
character,  or  which  will  serve  to  illustrate, 
in  any  way,  the  deeds,  habits,  manners,  cus- 
toms and  pursuits  of  the  pioneers  and  early 
settlers ;  files  of  old  newspapers  or  odd  num- 
bers ;  scraps  of  newspapers  containing  perso- 
nal incidents,  obituary  notices  or  narrations ; 
letters,  or  copies  of  letters  of  the  same  kind ; 
magazines,  reviews,  and  other  periodical 
publications ;  journals  of  Congress,  legisla- 
tures, general  assemblies,  conventions,  public 
bodies,  etc.,  etc. ;  especially  those  that  have 
been  published  on  account  of  their  historical 
valae,  or  relating  to  the  Indians,  or  travels, 
or  discoveries,  or  expeditions  to  examine  the 
country ;  facts  respecting  the  navigation  of 
the  Western  waters,  statistical  documents, 
or  tables  of  population,  meteorological  obser- 
vations, agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures, 
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etc.;  topographical  descriptions  of  citiesi 
towns,  counties,  states,  etc ;  reports,  descrip- 
tions and  doings  of  benevolent,  political,  re- 
ligious, or  other  associations;  historical 
works,  relating  to  American  history,  or  sub- 
jects in  any  way  connected  with  it;  old 
maps  of  all  kinds,  no  matter  how  much  di- 
lapidated, they  will  he  valuable  to  us;  por- 
traits, views  of  cities,  towns,  antiquities, 
buildinffs,  or  curiosities  in  the  West,  will  be 
particularly  acceptable,  as  we  wish  to  make 
a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  persons  deser- 
ving our  country's  regard  ;  the  stories  of  pio- 
neers, reduced  to  writing;  the  first  settle-  \ 
ment  of  your  town,  city,  or  county — when  it  S 
took  place,  whence  came  the  emigrants,  what  ( 
peculiar  circumsuinces  attended  the  location ; 
your  first  churches,  schools,  mills,  court- 
houses; notices  of  prominent  settlers  de- 
ceased ;  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  thev 
underwent.  Every  thing  of  this  nature  will 
be  within  the  scope  of  our  design. 

We  are  particularly  desirous  to  do  justice 
to  our  predecessors,  the  Indians,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  shall  endeavor  to  snatch  the  few 
fragments  concerning  them,  still  in  existence 
among  the  whites,  before  they  are  irretrieva* 
bly  lost.  We  wish  to  collect  the  early  Indian 
treaties  before  1781,  and  such  facts  as  you 
may  personally  know,  or  can  collect  from 
others,  respecting  their  prominent  chiefs,  sa- 
chems and  orators;  their  songs  and  civil  regu- 
lations, habits,  rites,  customs,  implements, 
dress,  &c. ;  their  wars,  ancient  residences, 
numbers,  ancestry,  alliances,  and  present  con- 
dition. 

To  inhabitants  of  the  West  the  circular  says : 

Are  there  within  your  vicinity  or  know- 
ledge, ancient  mounds,  walls,  ditches,  pyra- 
mids, or  excavations  which  you  can  describe, 
with  the  implements  or  utensils  found  in 
them  ?  If  you  are  unable  to  give  a  drawing, 
and  description  in  detail,  will  you  inform  us 
where  they  are  situated,  and  who  would  be 
likely  to  give  us  an  account  of  them,  as  we 
wish  to  make  a  catalogue,  and  mark  their  lo- 
calities on  a  map  ? 

The  society  (says  the  circular)  are  prejia- 
ring  as  complete  a  catalogue  as  possible,  of 
books,  pamphlets,  maps,  etc,  relating  to 
American,  and  more  particularly.  Western 
History,  statistics  and  antiquities;  giving  the 
title, name  of  the  author  and  publisher;  when 
and  where  published,  etc.,  and  remarks  on 
the  authenticity,  especially  if  its  statements 
are  thought  to  be  incorrect  and  fabulous ;  we 
hope,  therefore,  none  will  omit  to  communi- 
cate such  facts  as  they  are  in  possession  of, 
that  will  aid  in  completing  the  list. 

We  expect  to  be  able  to  publish  the  most 
valuable  manuscripts  that  cume  into  our  pos- 
session, and  to  reprint  many  of  those  rare  and 
ancient  historical  works  and  pamphlets,  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  book  stores. 

Editors  may  do  us  much  good  with  little 
labor,  by  forwarding  to  our  address  all  news- 
papers that  contain  articles  of  the  kind  above 
alluded  to,  to  be  preserved  and  arranged  in 
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oar  library,  mnd^  for  such  favors,  they  will  be 
remembered  in  our  distribaliona. 

Persons  possessing  books,  rolames  of  news- 
papers, original  manuscripts,  letters,  papers, 
etc.,  and  who  do  not  feel  willing  or  at  liberty 
to  part  with  them,  may  make  a  special  depo* 
sit  of  them,  taking  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and 
having  the  liberty  to  withdraw  the  same  at 
pleasure. 

Commanications,  when  sent  by  mail,  may 
be  directed  to  the  Society,  care  ot  A  Randall, 
librarian.  Packages  the  same,  care  of  R« 
Buchaiisn,  No.  26  Columbia  Street,  between 
Maine  and  Sycamore. 

Those  who  forward  any  manuscripts,  doca« 
ments  or  information^  above  alluded  to,  will 
receive  in  such  manner  as  they  may  direct, 
equivalent  publications  of  our  own. 

If  you  cannot  furnish  any  thing,  will  you 
inform  us  of  the  existence  of  such  matenals 
as  are  within  your  knowledge,  or  of  any  per* 
son  that  would  be  likely  to  f 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Randall, 

Cor,  See.,  pro  tern*,  Cin.  Hist,  Soe. 

THE  PINK. 

This  plant  is  ihe  type  of  a  natural  order, 
the  Caryuphyllacese,  which  are  herbs  with 
opposite  entire  leaves,  destitute  of  any  ap- 
pendages at  their  base,  the  stems  swelling 
out  at  the  knots ;  flowers  are  regular ;  calyx 
of  four  or  five  sepals  or  cup-leaves;  the  co* 
roll  a  or  blossom  ot  the  same  number,  some- 
times wanting :  stamens  as  many  or  twice  as 
many  as  the  petals ;  styles  or  stigmas  two  or 
five,  distinct ;  capsule  'two  or  five-valved,  or 
opening  only  at  the  apex  by  twice  as  many 
valves  as  stigmas.  The  primitive  Pinks  are 
simply  red  and  white,  emitiing  a  fragrant 
odor ;  but  cultivation  has  altered  the  shades 
and  doubled  the  petals,  and  we  have  them 
now  from  a  delicate  rose  color  to  a  perfect 
white,  and  from  a  deep  red  to  a  brilliant 
scarlet ;  in  many  varieties,*opposite  colors  on 
the  same  flower.  The  garden  Pink  has  be- 
come associated  with  the  memory  of  a  grand- 
son of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  young  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  Some  persous  tried  to  persuade 
him  that  Nature  obeyed  his  will,  by  ordering 
that  Pinks  which  he  had  planted  came  up  in 
a  single  night,  and  by  removing  the  pots,  and 
substituting  others,  really  made  him  thmk  it 
was  so.  One  night,  unable  to  sleep,  he  wish- 
ed to  rise,  but  was  then  told  it  was  midnight. 
"  Well,"  replied  he.  •*  I  will  have  it  day,'^ 

The  DiANTHUs  Promffr— Garden  Pink,  is 
in  the  class  Deoandria ;  order  Digynia.  The 
generic  name  is  from  the  Greek,  meaning  di- 
vine flower,  so  named  from  its  pre-eminent 
beauty  and  fragrance;  it  is  characterized  by 
the  inferior  cylindrical  calyx,  oae-lcaved>  with 
four  or  eight  scales  at  the  base  i  petals  five, 
with  claws;  capsule  cylindrical,  one-celled, 
opening  at  the  top.  Our  species  is  the  pret- 
ty pink-flowered  annual,  occasionally  found 
in  gravelly  pastures,  with  the  flowers  clus- 
tered in  heads.    This  plant  is  a  native  of  Af- 


rica ;  it  had  found  its  way  into  Spain  at  fhe 
time  of  Augustus  Caesar ;  it  was  taken  from 
Biscay  by  the  conquering  legions  he  sent  there 
to  put  down  a  rebellion,  and  by  them  con- 
veyed to  Rome,  where  it  was  a  great  favorite, 
and  was  universally  worn  in  the  chaplets  of 
fragrant  blossoms  at  meal  times;  from  whence 
it  was  disseminated  throughout  Europe.  It 
was  early  introduced  into  our  own  country, 
and  is  now  in  its  palmiest  days.  Its  trae 
origin  not  being  generally  known,  Shaw,  an 
English  poet,  considered  it  a  native  of  Italy, 
where  at  present  it  is  little  valued,  as  the 
modern  Italians  hold  perfumes  in  aversion : 
in  the  following  lines  he  thus  alludes  to  both 
ideas. 

In  fair  Italia's  bosom  born 
'  Dianthus  spreads  his  frineed  ray. 
And  glowing  'mid  the  purpled  mom. 
Adds  fragrance  to  the  new  bom  day. 

Oft  by  some  mould'ring  time-worn  towert 
Or  classic  stream  he  loves  to  rove. 

Where  dancing  nymphs,  and  satyrs  blithe. 
Once  listened  to  the  notes  of  Love. 

Sweet  flower,  beneath  thy  natal  sky. 
No  favVing  smiles  thy  scents  invite ; 

To  Britain's  worthier  regions  fly. 
And  paint  her  meadows  with  delight. 

It  is  the  emblem  of  Lively  and  Pure  Affec- 
tion.   Mary  Robinson  sings — 

Each  pink  sends  forth  its  choicest  sweet, 
Aurora's  warm  embrace  to  meet. 

It  has  no  medicinal  properties  that  entitle 
it  to  much  consideration.-— Se/ee/e<f. 


Clerical  PunuhmetU  in  iheHiiddU  Ases. — 
A  curious  discpvery  was  made  more  than  a 
century  ago,  during  some  excavations  near 
the  chapter  house,  adjoining  Thomton  Ab- 
bey, Lincolnshire,  England.  It  was  first  men- 
tioned by  Stukely,  who  visited  the  ruins  in 
1772.  He  says  that  **  upon  taking  down  the 
old  wall  there,  they  found  a  man  with  a  can- 
dlestick, table  and  book,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered.*'  Tradition  has  al- 
ways asserted  that  it  was  an  abbott  who  suf- 
fered this  punishment.  The  skeleton  of  a 
man  thus  murdered  was  found  some  years 
ago  at  Coldingdon  Abbey.  Another  instance 
was  recently  discovered  at  Temple>Bnier, 
Lincolonshire. 


Dr.  Edson,  brother  to  Calvin  Edson,  now 
deceased,  the  great  living  skeleton  who  ex- 
hibited  himself  in  this  country  and  Europe 
some  twelve  years  since,  is  now  travelling 
through  the  country,  a  skeleton  counterpart 
of  his  deceased  brother.  He  is  now  42  years 
years  of  age,  five  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
and  weighs  only  50  lbs.— «  mere  mass  of 
human  bones.— J?ocA.  Adv. 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

ESrtraets  from  tbe  ^onrml  of  m   Father,  ou 
hii  TraTelB*    Kept  fur  his  Children. 

Albany,  March  27/A.,  Sabbath  aftemooD. — 
This  morning  I  regretted  that  I  had  left  mv 
bible  at  home,  for  I  found  none  in  the  hotel, 
where  I  am  staying,  and  no  other  book 
proper  for  the  Sabbatn.    I  think  I  shall  never 

fo  from  home  again  without  a  bible.  What 
saw  today  has  impressed  me  deeply  with 
the  importance  of  keepjpg  the  Sabbath  well ; 
aud  the  day  appears  to  me  ot  greater  use 
than  I  have  before  thought  it.  Perhaps  I 
ought  rather  to  say,  that  I  see  now,  more 
plainly  than  in  a  long  time  before,  the  evil 
consequences  of  not  keeping  it  aright. 

My  parents  brought  me  up  to  honor  the 
Sabbatn ;  and  I  hope  I  feel  in  some  good  de- 
gree grateful  for  it.  If  they  had  allowed  me 
to  stay  from  church,  or  to  read  any  books 
not  refatmff  to  religion ;  or,  had  they  set  me 
the  example  of  doing  otherwise,  how  danger- 
Mus  it  would  have  been  for  me  to  go  to  thou* 
sands  of  places  which  I  visited  in  my  youth  ! 
1  now  can  see  how  their  instructions  and  ex- 
amples, with  the  habits  I  formed  under  them, 
affected  me  even  while  I  was  a  boy.  When 
I  first  left  home,  and  lived  in  the  country,  at 
the  affe  of  ten,  I  did  not  violate  their  rules, 
though  I  was  far  from  them.  There  indeed 
I  had  other  people  to  oversee  and  direct  me : 
but  I  had  no  desire,  as  I  can  recollect,  to  dis- 
obey, being  attached  to  my  parents,  and  feel- 
ing a  sense  of  God's  oversijg^nt.  While  I  was 
in  College,  I  never  studied  my  lessons  on 
Sunday,  nor  engaged  in  play  or  even  in  light 
conversation  from  choice. 

Even  after  I  became  a  professor  of  religion, 
though  I  was  ^  often  too  cold-hearted,  ^ivo- 
ious,  backsliding  and  unfaithful,  I  beliere  I 
never  sat  down  to  read  a  book  on  the  Sab- 
bath which  I  did,  not  believe  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate one  for  the  day.  My  associations  of 
mind,  formed  at  home,  were  always  favor- 
able to  the  reading  of  God's  word,  to  retire- 
ment, meditation,  self-examination  and  prayer, 
to  conrersing  with  serious  people,  and  attend- 
ing church.  Even  while  I  was  in  foreign 
lands,  at  an  early  age,  though  all  things 
around  were  full  of  gaiety  and  thoughtless- 
ness, I  had  resolution  enough  to  resist  and 
counteract  them  ail. 

I  now  see  that  if  my  father  and  mother 
coDld  have  given  me  a  bagfull  of  golo,  or  a 
large  house,  with  ererything  in  it  I  wanted, 
it  would  not  have  been  as  great  a  kindness 
in  them,  as  it  was  to  teach  me  to  keep  the 
Sabbath.  You  know  what  1  am  now  travel- 
liog  for.  When  I  arrived  here,  I  found  about 
half  a  dozen  men  were  at  this  house,  as  I  was 
jpld  I  should,  whom  I  was  to  help  all  I  could 
for  an  important  thing.  Well,  they  were 
pad  to  see  me,  apd  when  they  had  read  the 
letters  I  gave  some  of  them  from  friends,  they 
talked  with  me,  and  we  did  all  we  could.  I 
had  thought  they  were  religions  men :  but  I 


presume  they  had  not  been  taught  to  honor 
the  Sabbatli  day  as  I  had  been.  When  I 
came  down  into  the  private  parlor  this  morn- 
ing, which  we  had  to  stay  in,  I  looked  roimd 
for  a  bible  or  other  serious  book ;  but  not 
6ndin|f  one,  and  being  alone,  I  looked  out  of 
the  window,  to  see  God's  light  8liining>irrom 
his  sky,  and  to  think  of  Him.  You  know 
how  I  like  to  look  at  the  east  in  the  morning. 
There  is  no  sight  more  glorious  to  me.  The 
hotel  stands  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and 
the  window  looked  towards  the  east,  over 
many  houses  and  several  6ne  churches,  and 
down  two  or  three  streets.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Hudson  river  is  a  high  hill,  on 
which  the  soldiers  used  to  encamp,  when 
they  were  preparing  to  march  towards  the 
lakes  in  the  French  wars.  Over  that  hill  the 
sun  had  lisen ;  and  I  thought  how  many 
years  it  was  since  God  had  made  it  rise  over 
our  ancestors,  and  how  merciful  he  had  been 
to  our  country  ever  since,  in  the  days  of  my 
father,  my  grandfather,  and  my  great-grand- 
father. 

By  and  by  my  friends  came  in  ;  and  I  had 
hoped  to  converse  with  them  much  on  good 
things,  and  go  to  church  with  some  of  them. 
Bi^t  they  soon  began  to  talk  about  the  busi- 
ness in  which  we  had  been  engaged,  and  I 
could  not  make  them  change  the  subject. 
Before  long  they  got  paper  and  books,  and 
began  to  write  a  long  piece  which  they  wish* 
ed  to  leave  with  a  man,  to  let  him  know 
their  wishes  after  their  departure.  I  kept 
myself  away  from  them,  sometimes  sitting 
by  the  fire,  sometimes  reading  some  hymns 
which  I  found  in  mjr  pocket  book,  which  I 
had  written  at  home  with  a  pencil.  I  thought 
they  might  wish  to  talk  with  me  about  the 
subject  of  their  writing,  and  intended  to  say 
to  tnem  that  I  did  not  attend  to.  such  things 
on  the  Sabbath.  They  did  not  do  so,  and  I 
was  glad  of  it. 

Oh,  thought  I,  how  thankful  I  ought  to  be 
to  God,  because  he  has  not  always  put  me  in 
such  a  situation  !  How  glad  I  am  that  I 
know  his  command :  **  Remember  the  Sab- 
bath day  to  keep  it  holy !"  How  glad  I  am 
that  my  dear  children  are  now  with  (heir 
mother,  saving  their  hymns,  or  reading  the 
bible,  or  other  good  books,  or  preparing  for 
church !  Then  I  thought  that  I  would  try 
every  Sabbath  to  make  them  love  God's  day, 
and  teach  them  all  I  could :  for  if  they  have 
to  go  about  the  world  hereafter,  it  will  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  them  to  have  the 
habit,  and  to  love  the  practice. 

There  was  another  thinff  I  thought  of. 
When  I  went  into  the  hail,  there  I  saw  a  poor 
boy  sitting  in  a  chair.  He  was  one  of^  the 
waiters,  and  has  to  suiy  almost  all  day,  and 
till  late  at  night,  to  see  when  any  of  the 
people  living  here  want  anything.  Last  night 
I  saw  him  there  asleep.  He  was  tired  ;  and 
when  I  was  in  my  room,  I  prayed  to  God  for 
him»  to  be  his  friend,  for  I  was  afraid  he  had 
no  other. 
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When  I  saw  him  tin's  morning,  I  thought, 
O  how  harxl  it  must  be  ior  thai  poor  boy  to 
be  good  or  wise  !  W hoi  if  I  had  been  left 
8<>,  to  spend  ray  Sabbaths  in  the  passage  of  a 
hotel,  required  to  look  at  every  body  who 
came  in,  and  to  ask  mysell  the  questions. 
What  can  that  person  want;  does  he  wish  to 
have  his  boots  brushed,  to  have  his  baggage 
brought  up  or  down,  to  te/e  the  landlord,  to 
get  his  breakfast  or  dinn^  ?  0,  what  time 
should  I  have  had  to  think  of  God,  or  whom 
should  I  have  found  to  teach  me  anything  ? 
And  I  thought,  what  if  one  of  my  children 
should  ever  have  to  do  such  things  for  a 
living?  But  then  I  thought  aeain,  God  can 
take  care  of  a  boy  even  in  sucn  a  situation. 
Josepti  was  worse  off  when  he  was  put  into 
prison,  and  David  when  pursued  by  Saul,  and 
forced  to  live  with  the  Philistines,  and  to  stay 
in  a  cave.  This  poor  boy  has  something  to 
do,  and  that  keeps  him  from  idleness  and 
wickedness :  and  he  has  a  comfortable  bed 
and  plenty  of  food  and  clothes.  So  he  is  bet- 
ter  provided  for  than  Jesus  Christ  while  he 
was  in  this  world :  for,  as  he  said,  '*  the 
foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  bis  head."  So  I  turned  from 
tne  boy  thinking,  that  ii  my  children  should 
ever  be  poor,  and  have  to  work,  I  hoped  and 
prayed  that  they  might  be  cheerful  and  trust 
in  Uod,  and  try  to  do  their  best  in  his  sight, 
and  never  believe  that  he  has  forgotten  (hem. 

By  and  by  I  saw  children  walk  down  the 
hill  to  go  to  Sabbath  school.  There  were 
three  little  girls  going  down  one  of  the  streets, 
and  they  went  on  very  pleasantly,  as  they 
were  very  good  natured,  and  were  glad  to  go. 
I  saw  oile  of  ihem  go  up  some  steps  m 
front  of  a  large  stone  house,  with  fine  white 
columns  before  it  ;  and  I  thought  at  first  that 
it  was  a  church,  and  that  the  Sabbath  school 
was  in  some  pan  of  iu  But  I  then  saw  her 
run  down  ihe  steps  on  the  other  side.  Then 
I  remembered  that  all  children  love  to  do  so 
when  they  can,  if  they  are  not  tired.  The 
other  two  ran  up  and  down  them,  and  then 
went  along  down  the  street. 

Those  little  girls  looked  as  if  they  bad 
poor  parents,  and  I  thought  that  they  perhaps 
had  not  a  very  comfortable  house  (o  <stay  in, 
or  books  to  learn  from,  or  that  their  parents 
might  not  be  able  to  instruct  them.  This 
made  me  think  how  useful  Sabbath  schools 
are  to  such  poor  children.  I  saw  several 
young  men  and  women  going  to  be  teachers ; 
and  I  iliought  it  a  good  way  for  them  to 
spend  their  time,  because  many  young  people 
iiave  no  good  place  or  company  for  the  Sab- 
bath where  they  live;  and  at  Sabbath 
schools  they  can  find  good  company.  How 
much  better  than  to  be  talking  or  reading  of 
foolish  things,  or  to  be  in  the  streets  doing 
nothing  but  forming  bad  habits,  and  getting 
into  bad  company ! 

If  niy  children  should  ever  live  where 
there  is  not  good  company  for  the  Sab- 
bath,   I    hope    they  will  become  Sabbath 


School  teachers,  and  keep  company  with 
i  their  fellow  teachers.  Teaching  requires 
-     self-denial  and  study;  and  when  tb^y  tell 

children  their  duly  to.  God,  they  must  thiuk 

of  their  own. 

MISCELLANE.OUS. 

THE  LATE  MAJOR  RINGGOLD. 

The  deceased  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  General  Samuel  Ringgold,  of  Washin^- 
ington  County,  Maryland.  His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Gen.  John  Gadwalader,  of 
Philadelphia ;  a  distinguished  citizen,  in  ihe 
days  of  the  Revolution. 

He  entered  the  army,  as  Lieutenant  of 
Artillery,  in  July,  1818,  having  graduated,  at 
West  Pomt,  with  much  honor ;  being  one  of 
the  first  whose  names  were  recorded  as  the 
most  distinguished  oi  the  class.  He  was  at 
once  selected  by  Gen.  Scott  as  one  of  his 
aids;  and  served  in  that  capacity  several' 
years,  and  ever  enjoyed,  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  that 
distinguished  soldier.  Pending  the  distur- 
bances in  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1832^, 
the  deceased  was  there  on  duty,  and  he  has 
frequently  expressed  his  heartfelt  gratifica- 
lion  at  (he  peaceful  termination  of  the  un- 
happy difficulties  between  a  portion  of  the 
gallant  people  ot  that  State  and  the  General 
Government. — When  the  Indian  war  occurred 
in  Florida,  the  deceased,  then  a  Captain  of 
Artiller)],  was  there  on  duty ;  actively  em- 
ployed, in  various  services,  until  the  wasting 
effects  of  the  climate  had  so  impaired  his 
health  that  he  was  prostrated  by  disease. 
For  **  meritorious  services"  in  that  campaign, 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  rank  of  Brevet  Ma- 
jor. He  was  afterwards  selected  by  the 
Major  General  Command ing-in-Chief  to  or- 
ganize a  corps  of  Flying  Artillery,  and  be 
paid  every  possible  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  of  this  arm  of  the  service. 
How  faithfully  he  performed  his  duty,  iu  this 
respect,  the  wonderful  performances  of  bis 
admirable  corps  at  Fort  McHenry  and  other 
places,  and  on  the  nsu>  of  Palo  Altq-^ 
fully  attest. 

He  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  bis 
exposure  during  the  Florida  campaign ;  and 
when  ordered  from  Fort  McHenry  to  join  the 
Army  in  Texas,  the  experienced  Surgeon  at 
this  post  strongly  insisted  upon  his  physical 
ioabiliiy  to  go  through  with  the  campaign. — 
But  he  strengthened  himself  for  duty,  and  as 
far  as  known  here,  he  was  never,  for  an  hour, 
unfit  for  service  since  he  left  the  Fort.  He 
fell  in  the  fierce  battle  of  the  8th  inst.,  the 
same  ball  killing  his  horse  under  him,  and 
wounding  him  mortally. 

The  deceased  was  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, beloved  by  his  friends,  and  truly  re* 
spec  ted  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  de- 
voted to  his  profession,  and  justly  appreciated 
the  high  responsibilities  of  an  officer  in  com- 
mand.   He  rigidly  enforced  discipline,  at  ail 
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limes  and  in  ail  thiols ;  and  yet,  probably,  no 
(ifficerhad  more  entirely  the  respect,  the  con- 
fidence and  the  affectionate  regard  of  all  his 
officers  and  men,  than  the  gallant  soldier  of 
ivhom  this  brief  sketch  is  giren. 

The  deceased,  in  a  letter  to  his  immediate 
friends,  written  just  as  the  Army  was  about 
to  inarch  for  Camp  Isabel,  (but  which  letter 
was  received  only  since  the  sad  intelligence 
,  of  his  fall)  spoke  of  the  extreme  probability 
*  of  a  serious  rencontre  with  the  enemy,  and 
'  expressed  some  confidence  in  the  triumph  of 
\  our  gallant  little  Army.  But  with  character- 
)  istic  coolness  he  also  adverted  to  the  great 
>  probability  of  his  own  fall  in  battle ;  and,  in 
I  anticipation  of  that  event,  he  made  a  brief 
)  will,  which  was  enclosed  in  that  letter, 
i  His  patriotic  words  to  the  friendly  officer 
^  who  came  to  his  assistance  ought  not  to  be 
)  forgotten  :— "  Don't  stay  with  me ;  you  have 
!    work  to  do :  go  ahead." 

Such  was  the  late  Major  Ringgold:  and 
many  such  brave  and  gallant  men  are  in  our 
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The  Elephant  and  the  Loeomotive^-^A  few 
daj's  ago  there  was  a, 'monster  meeting' at 
Morpeth,  Wombell's  elephant,  and  a  Worth 
British  locomotive  engine  having  arrived  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon.  The  engine  was 
drawn  by  fifteen  horses.  Mr.  Kin^  the 
manager  of  the  menagerie,  made  an  oler  of 
the  services  of  the  elepiiant  to  surmount  the 
hill  in  leaving  the  town.  His  kindness  was 
at  once  accepted  ;  and  the  elephant,  appa- 
rently proud  of  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  strength,  cheerfully  and  resolutely  under- 
took the  task.  When  yoked  to  the  load  he 
'  seemed  to  say  to  the  horses,  as  they  tuiged 
along  with  him,  "see  me  do  it!"  and  he 
never  once  paused  until  he  had  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill. — London  Papt 


jer. 


The  Insect  Scourge. — Advices  from  Cuba 
state  that  the  orange,  lime  and  every  tree  of 
the  citron  kind  in  the  District  of  Matanzas 
and  in  other  sections  of  the  Island  are  perish- 
ing under  the  ravages  of  an  insect  in  shape 
like  a  fiea,  which  light  on  their  verdure  by 
myriads,  and  deposit  white  adhesive  specks 
on  the  bark,  which  are  the  eggs  from  which 
the  worm  is  hatched,  which  has  devastated 
so  many  of  the  citron  and  orange  groves. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  wholly  demanded,  and 
it  is- feared  that  this  blight  will  extend  itself 
over  the  whole  Island. 


FORGET  ME  NOT. 

In  vain  J  searched  the  garden  through, 

In  vain  the  meadow  gay. 
For  some  sweet  flower  that  might  to  you 

A  kindly  thought  convey. 
One  spake  too  much  of  hope  and  bloom 
For  those  who  know  of  man  the  doom,  1 
Another,  queen  of  the  parterre. 
Thorns  on  her  graceful  stem  did  bear; 


A  third,  alas !  seemed  all  too  frail 
For  ruder  breath  than  summer  gale. 

I  turned  me  thence  to  where,  beneatn 
The  hedgerow's  verdant  shade. 

The  lowliest  gems  of  Flora's  wreath 
Their  modest  charms  displayed. 

Lured  by  its  name,  one  simple  flower, 

From  its  sweet  sisterhood  I  bore. 

And  bade  it  hasten  to  impart 

The  breathings  of  a  faithful  heart. 

And  ple^id— whate'er  your  future  lot. 

In  weal  or  wo— Forget-Me-Not 

Moral  of  Flowers. 


Lost  at  fif«a.— The  ship  Clara,  which  ai^ 
rived  yesterday  from  Plymouth,  N.  H.  when 

'u  o  ^^  ^^'  ^°°'  ^*»  came  in  contact  with 
the  Spanish  brig  Dion  from  Havana,  bound 
to  Majorca,  with  a  cargo  of  46,000  staves. 
1  he  Dion  bemg  in  a  sinking  condition,  the 
Clara  took  from  her  the  captain  and  crew, 
fourteen  in  number.— iV.  O.  Pic. 


Steamboat  Collision,— The  Diadem  and 
Pink  came  into  collision  on  the  Ohio  River, 

near  Rook  Island,  a  week  ago  Saturday. 

The  Pink  sank  in  a  few  minutes,  and  Mr. 
Green  and  two  children,  and  Mr.  Frazier, 
owner  of  the  boat,  were  drowned.  Boatand 
cargo  are  a  totat  wreck. 


f 


Shipwreck.— The  Br.  brig  Canadian  from 
Cuba  for  Falmouth,  ran  on  the  jardinellos 
and  bilged.     Crew  saved. 

The   Christian  Alliancb.— This  Sodety 
has  begun  to  reap  some  of  the  benefits  of  its 
judicious  and  successful  arrangements,  for  the 
collection  of  information  from  Italy,  and  other 
preparations  for  decided,  extensive  and  per- 
severing exertions  for  the  free  introduction 
of  religious  light  into  that  interesting  coun- 
try.     The  amount  of    valuable  information 
already  received,  is  sufficient  to  afford  many 
pages  of  matter,  which  will  be  read  with  avid- 
ity by  the  Christian  public    By  degress  it 
will  probably  be  laid  before  our  countrymen 
as  opportunity  may  offer.    It  is  a  kind  of  in- 
formation in  several  respects  most  desirable 
at  the  present  time.    Every  portion  and  class 
of  the  facts  obtained  and  sought  for  have  a 
practical   relation,  in  the   present  state  of 
things,  of  equal  importance  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  brethren  of  Italy.    They  will  give  us 
a  disposition  to  assist  them  in  bursting  from 
that  spiritual  thraldom  under    which  they 
suffer,  and  at  the  same  time  will  make  us 
more  watchful   against  those  measures  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  it  among  us. 
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DiSSCKlPTION  Of     CONNECTICUT 

KIVGIU 


BV    R'GCR    WOLOOT,    OF    WlNDSOR,  THE   EAtt- 
LIE6T   OF   THE   CoWNFCTlCUT   PoETS. 


Sd'Ctedfor  UtM  Am^ncan  Penny  J\lagaziti^, 

''This  gallant  siream    keeps  runniug  TroDi 

the  iMiad 
Fuur  hundred  miles  *ere  it  reach  Neptune*8 

bed. 
Passing  along,  hundreds  oi  rivulets 
Fiom  either  bank  its  crystal  waves  besets, 
Freely  to  pay  their  tribute  to  this  stream,^ 
As  being  chief  and  sovereign  uulo  ihem. 
Ii  bears  no  torrent  nor  impetuous  courJ'e, 
As  if  'twere  driven  lo  the  sea  by  force : 
Bui  calmly  on  a  gentle  wave  doth  move, 
As  if  'twere  drawn  to  Thetis'  house  by  love. 
The  water's  fresh  and  sweet :  and  he  tha( 

swims 
In  It  recruits  and  cures  his  surfeit  limbs. 
Tiie  Hsherman  the  fry  with  pleasure  gets. 
With   seines,   pots,  angles  and  his  trammel 

nets. 
In  it  swim  salmon,  sturgeon,  carp  and  eels  ; 
Above  fly  cranes,  geese,  ducks,  herons  and 

leals; 
A.nd  swans,  which  take  such /pleasure  as  they 

fly. 

They  sing  their  hymns  oft  long  before  they  die. 

The  grassy  baiiks  are  like  a  verdant  bed 
With  choicest  flowers  ail  enameled, 
O'er  which  the  winged  choristers  do  fly, 
And  wound  the  air  with  wondrous  melody. 
Here  philomel,  high  perched  upon  a  thorn, 
Sings  cheerful  hymns    to   the  approaching 

morn. 
The  song  once  set,  each  bird  tunes  up  his 

lyre. 
Responding  heavenly  music  through  the  quire. 

Within  these  tields  fair  banks  of   violet 
grows. 
And  near  them  stands  the  air  perluming  rose, 
And  yellow  lilies  fair  enameled, 
With  ruddy  spot  here  blushing  hang  the  head. 
.  These  m'eauows  serve  not  only  for  the  si^ht. 
To  charm  the  eye  with  wonder  and  delight, 
fiut  for  their  excellent  fertility, 
Transcends  the  s}>ot  that  Vre  beheld  SoPs  eye. 
Here  Lady  Flora's  richesi  treasure  grows, 
And  here  she  bounteously  her  gifts  bestows, 
The  husbandman,  for  all  his  diligence. 
Receives  an  ample,  liberal  recompence. 
And  feasting  on  ihe  kidnies  of  the  wheat. 
Doth  soon  his  labor  and  his  toil  forget.'' 


for  ths  AvuriecM  Petmjf  Magtiziiu, 

ENIOMA,  No.  8. 

1  am  composed  of  IQ  letters. 
My  9,  6,  2,  is  a  metal ; 
My  19.  4,  5,  is  one  of  the  digits; 
My  15,  16,  17, 9,  8,  is  a  word  which  means 
aharcf 


My  16,  o,  4,  48,  14,  17,  16,  19,  is  a  word 
which  means,  submissively  fond  of  a  ^fe. 

My  19,  1 ,  2,  is  something  of  which  thei« 
is  a  great  deal  in  this  world. 

My  7,  8, 3,  is  a  domestic  animal. 

My  12,  10,  11,  19  a  very  destructive  thing 
to  man. 

My  13,  17,  7,  16,  19,  9,  is  a  deslrucuve 
insect. 

My  whole  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  to 
man  in  this  world. 

From  a  subscriber,  S.  G.  A. 

RBCBIPTS. 

For  a  Fit  of  Envy^  go  to  a  watering 
place,  and  see  how  many  who  keep  their 
carriages  are  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  gout 
and  dropsy;  how  many  walk  abroad  on 
crutches,  or  stay  at  home  wrapt  up  in  flan- 
nels. *•  A  sound  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh, 
and  env)  the  rottenness  of  the  bones." — 
Pro.  xiv.  30. 


Cookliig  Veal, 


S 
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^ 
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BY    Mras  LESLIE,   AUTHOR    OF    "SEVENTY    FIVE    ^ 

RECEIPTS."  ^ 

Blanquette,  or  Fricassee  of  Veal, — Take  ^ 
the  remains  of  a  cold  roast  Hllet,  or  iota  of 
veal.  Cut  it  into  small  thin  pieces.  Put 
them  into  a  stew  pan  with  a  piece  of  butter 
roiled  in  flour,  salt,  pepper,  a  fevtr  siuall 
onions  minced,  a  bunch  of  sweet  her^,  chop- 

Ked,  and  one  or  two  laurel  or  peach  leaves, 
lix  all  together.  Pour  m  a  little  warm  wa- 
ter, and  let  it  boil  gently  five  minutes  or 
more.  When  you  take  it  off,  stir  in  some 
lemon  juice  and  some  yolk  of  eg%  slightly 
beaten. 


Locusts. — The  Washington,  Pa.,  Reporter 
of  May  19ih,  says  the  locusts  are  here !  The 
woods  are  vocal  with  their  music.  Untold 
millions  cluster  upon  the  boughs  of  the 
fores;  trees,  and  the  orchards  are  literally 
black  with  thenj.—JV.  F.  Express, 
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AN  ARAB 
We  learn,  from  IraveHers  in  various  Ma- 
lomedon  couotries,  that  there  ia  a  general 
reEemblance  in  almosl  all  schools  in  which 
the  Arabic  language  is  taught.  The  first, 
and  indeed  in  most  primary  sohoola,  the 
only  book  is  (he  Koran,  or  extracts  from  it ; 
the  pupils  write  on  chalked  boards,  and 
learn  only  the  sounds  of  the  words,  without 
,  their  sense.  They  ere  made  lo  repeat  their 
lessons  aloud,  and  all  together,  with  inloler' 
able  noise.  A  species  oC  training  like  this, 
it  is  true,  may  be  expected  lo  produce  atrnia 
good  eSects  ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  fact. 
A  respect  for  learning  is  imbit>ed,  although 
it  may  be  at  best  but  very  little  of  learning 
itself,  or  any  just  ordefiniteideasofwhat 
learning  is.  A  email  number  of  ihe  pupils, 
airo,  may  be  expected  to  make  aome  pro- 
gress in  real  knowledge  in  after  years.  The 
advantages  are  fetv  and  small,  compaied 
with  those  which  ought  lo  flow  from  a  rega- 


ICHOOL. 
lar,  extensive  system  of  education  ;  3ret,  com-  < 
pare  an  individual  thus  taught  with  one  who  < 
has  never  been  in  a  school,  and  the  difier-  i 
ence  is  great.  At  least  we  have  been  led  ] 
to  these  conclusions  from  a  few  opportuni- 
ties which  we  have  had  to  judge. 

Our  picture  reprenenls  a  school  commen* 
ced  by  an  American  Missionary  a  few  yeara  ' 
ago  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  and  presents  accom- 
modations far  superior  to  those  we  have  < 
spoken  of.     The  room  is  of  considerable   < 
size,  with  substantial  and  lofty  walls,  e 
evidently  belongs    to   a    well  constructed    I 
building,  and  it  is  not  wholly  destitule  of  S 
what  we  should  oonsider  necessary  fumi- 
lure,allhoughmoatofthepupila  are  seatad   ^ 
on  (he  floor,  according  to  the   unvarying 
practice  in  Arab  schools. 

Few  of  our  readers,  we  will  venture  to  < 
say,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  extent  lo  , 
which  public  schools  exist  in  Africa,  even  | 
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among  some  of  those  nations  and  tribes 
which  we  rank  among  the  ignorant,  if  not 
the  barbarous  pe:5 pie  of  that  despized  conti- 
nent. Several  of  the  most  respectable  tra- 
vellers in  Middle  Africa,  have  noticed  the 
numerous  schools,  and  some  have  spoken  of 
them  as  supported  by  law.  We  however 
had  not  here  been  able  to  find  any  parti- 
cular account  of  these,  until  we  met  with  an 
aged  African,  of  whom  we  have  before  given 
some  account,  (see  Am.  Penny  Magazine, 
Vol.  I.,  page  6.)  From  him  we  derived 
much  information,  some  of  which  we  may 
have  room  to  introduce  hereafter,  from 
numerous  notes  taken  from  his  communica« 
lions  in  the  years  1833  and  '34. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  our  first 
volume  at  hand,  may  find  on  several  pages, 
remarks   on   Arabic  literature;   a  subject 
which  must  always  be  regarded  with  consi- 
derable interest,  notwithstanding   its  nriany 
imperfections,  deficiencies  and  deformities. 
The  British  public  first  became  interested  in 
Arabic    literature,    on   the    publication  of 
«  Carlyle's  Specimens  of  Arabian  Poetry,"  a 
few  years  ago,  a  copy  of  which  has  long  been 
in  our  possession,  and  is  now  lying  before 
us.     It  contains  a  selection  of  short  pieces, 
selected  from  authors  of  successive  ages, 
to  present  a  great   variety  of  subjects  and 
styles,  with  brief  but  instructive  notes,  throw- 
ing light  on  many  points  requiring  elucida- 
tion to  the  common  reader.     These  speci- 
mens often  display  a  refinement  of  taste,  and 
a  purity  of  sentiment  so  much   above  the 
standard  which  we  are  apt  to  adopt  for  the 
Arabian  character,  that  no  one  can  read  the 
work   without  a  pleasing  surprise.     The 
translations,  although  pretending  to  nothing 
more  than  a  humble  immitation  of  the  beaii- 
lies  of  the   originals,   and   by    some  wri- 
ters ranked  still   lower,  yet  possess  merit 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  the  attention  of 
every  man  of  taste.     The  following  ««  spe- 
cimen" we  select  partly  on  account  of  its 
brevity, 

LINES  OF  AN  OLD  ARABIAN  POET* 


Mt  Fribnds  I    Bt  MBSKfN  Aldaramt. 

Translated  Jrom  the  Hamasa,  a  eolleciion  of 
Poetry  made  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  HtjraJ) 

With  conscious  pride  I  view  the  band 
Of  faithful  friends  that  round  me  stand ; 
With  pride  exult  that  I  alone 
Can  join  these  scattered  gems  in  one : 


For  they're  a  wreath  of  pearls,  and  I 
The  silken  cord  on  which  they  lie. 

'Tis  mine  their  inmost  soul  to  see, 

Unlock'd  is  every  heart  to  me ; 

To  me  they  cling,  on  me  they  rest. 

And  I've  a  place  in  every  breast ; 
For  they  Ve  a  wreath  of  pearls,  and  I 
The  silsen  cord^on  which  they  lie. 

These  beautiful  lines,  as  Carlyle  infornns 
us,  had  already  been  translated  into  Latin 
verse  by  SchtHten.  But  he  objects  to  him 
because  the  particular  word  on  \t  hich  the 
whole  sentiment  hangs,  viz :  jamach  was 
not  justly  apprehended.  According  to 
Taurizi,  (whose  arable  Carlyle  quotes,) 
it  means  ^  that  which  connects  other 
things  together,  as  the  cord  upon  which 
pearls  are  strung."  "  Indeed,"  adds  the 
latter,  <<  without  this  interpretation,  no- 
thing could  be  more  flat  than  our  poet's 
verses,  the  whole  merit  of  them  consisting 
in  the  use  of  expressions  at  the  same  time 
applicable  to  the  string  of  a  necklace,  and 
to  a  person  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  > 
his  friends." 


\ 


\ 


* 


TIGER  FIGHT. 

The  circumstance  at  this  distance  of  time 
most  clear  and  distinct  in  my  memory,  in 
connexion  with  my  first  visit  to  Samarang, 
is  a  tiger  fight.  The  exhibition  took  place 
on  an  extensive  plain,  near  the  town  just 
after  daybreak.  A  square  of  men,  armed 
with  the  native  spear,  was  formed  three 
deep,  and  one  hundred  yards  across.  Inside 
this  square  was  placed  a  box,  resembling  in 
shape  a  coffin,  but  much  larger,  containing 
a  royal  tiger,  fresh  from  his  native  forest, 
which  had  been  brought  to  town  the  day 
previous  for  this  express  purpose.  Imagine 
every  thing  ready,  the  square  formed,  the 
box  in  its  centre,  and  a  silent  multitude 
looking  on — some  perched  on  trees,  some 
on  the  coach  boxes  of  the  numerous  carri- 
ages, others  on  horseback,  and  thousands 
on  foot,  whilst  the  native  chief  of  the  dis- 
trict, with  his  friends  and  the  European  of- 
ficiflilsofthe  place  occupied  a  gay  payil- 
lion  \  placed  in  an  advantageous  situation  i 
for  viewing  the  common  strife.  A  native 
Javan,  in  tull  dress,  is  now  seen  advancing 
into  the  square,  followed  by  two  porters, 
one  carrying  a  bundle  of  straw,  the  other  a 
lighted  torch.  The  straw  is  thrown  over 
the  box,  and  the  torch-bearer  stands  ready 
to  set  fire  to  it  at  the  end    where  the  tiger's 
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head  is,  the  box  being  too  narrow  to  permit 
his  turning  round  in  it.     The   leading  na- 
tive then  lifts  a  sliding  door  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  box,  carefully  covering  the 
opening  thus  made  with  mats,  to  prevent  the 
light   from  penetrating,  and  indi^oing  his 
royal  highness  to  back  out  too  soon.     This 
operation  completed,  the  straw  is  set  on  fire. 
The  native  and  his  two  coolies  now  retire 
slowly,  keeping  time  to  Javanese  music  as 
they  make   their   way  outside  the   square. 
By  this  time,  th    fire   has  got  fair  hold  of 
the  box,  filling  it  with  smoke,  and  the  tiger 
begins  his  retreat,   his  berth  becoming  ra* 
ther  warm.     Presently,  his  hind  quarters 
appear  issuing  through   the  sliding  door- 
way, its  covering  of  mat  readily  yielding  to 
the  pressure — by  degrees  his  hind  feet  gaiji 
firm  footing  outside,  and  his  whole  body^is 
soon  displayed.     On  appearing,  he  seemed 
rather  confused  for  a  few  seconds,  and  lay- 
ing himself  down  looked  all  around  upon 
his  foes,  and  gave  a  roar  that  made  the  wel- 
kin ring,  and  my  young  heart  quake  a  little. 
He  then  rose,  deliberately  shook  himself, 
turned  towards  the  rising  sun,  set  off  first  at 
a  walk,  then  at  a  trot,  which  he  gradually 
increased  to  a  smart  canter,  till  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  points  of  the  spears  pointed 
at  him ;  he  then  came  to  the  charge,  and 
made  a  spring  that  surprised   me,  and,  I 
fancy,  every  one  present.     I   am   afraid  to 
say  how  high  he  leaped,  but  he  was  on  the 
descent  before  a  single  spear  touched  him. 
This  leap  was  evidently  made  with  the  in- 
tention of  getting  clear  over  the  heads  of  the 
men  and  their  spears  too ;  and  he  most  cer- 
tainly would  have  accomplished  it,  had  he 
not  leaped  too  soon,  and  fallen  within  the 
square,  the   height  of  spring  being  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.     As  it  was,  when 
on  the  descent,  the  spears  of  the  six   men 
nearest  him  being  pointed  at  his  breast,  one 
of  them  infiicted  a  frightful   wound.     On 
reaching  the  ground,  the  noble  beast  strug. 
gled  hard  for   his  liberty ;  but  finding  his 
efforts  of  no  avail,  he  ultimately  started  off 
at  full  gallop  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
square,  where  he  renewed  his  exertions, 
though  with  less  vigor  than  that  displayed 
on  his  first  attempt,  and  with  no  better  suc- 
cess.    He  then  galloped  twice  round  the 
square,  just  at  the  point  of  the  spears.    Not 
a  roan  advanced  to  touch,  it  being  the  rule, 
that  the  tiger  must  come  in   the  range  of 
the  spears,  before  they  can  be  used.     He 
was  ultimately  killed  while  making  a  third 
attempt  to  escape,  and  thus  ended  the  sport 

[Davidson* t  Far  East, 


Tbe  Beginning  of  the  War. 

The  movement  of  the  troops  to  the  Del 
Norte  was  made  by  the  commanding  creneral, 
under  positive  instructions  to  abstain  from  all 
ag^essive  acts  towards  Mexico,  or  Mexican 
citizens,  and  to  regard  the  relations  between 
that  republic  and  the  Uniied  Stales  as  peace* 
ful,  unless  she  should  declare  war,  or  commit 
acts  of  hostility  indicative  of  a  state  of  war. 
He  was  specially  directed  to  protect  private 
property,  and  respect  personal  rights. 

The  army  moved  from  Corpus  Christi  on 
the  ilth  of  March,  and  on  the  2Sth  of  that 
month  arrived  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Del 
Norte,  opposite  to  Matamoros,  where  it  en- 
camped m  a  commanding  position,  which  has 
since  been  strengthened  by  the  erection  of 
field  works.  A  depot  has  also  been  establish- 
ed at  Point  Isabel,  near  the  Brazos  Santiaffo, 
thirty  miles  in  rear  of  the  encampment.  The 
selection  of  his  position  was  necessarily 
confined  to  the  judgment  oi  the  general  in 
command. 

The  Mexican  forces  at  Matamoros  assumed 
a  belligerent  attitude,  and  oa  the  12th  April, 
Gee.  Ampudia,  then  in  command,  notified 
Gen.  Taylor  to  break  up  his  camp  in  24  hours, 
and  to  retire  beyond  the  Nueces  river ;  and  in 
the  event  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  these 
demands,  announced,  that  arms,  and  arms 
alone,  must  decide  the  question.  But  no  open 
act  of  hostility  was  committed  until  the  24th 
of  April.  On  that  day  Gen.  Arista,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Mexican 
forces,  communicated  to  Gen.  Taylor,  that 
'*he  considered  hostilities  commenced,  and 
should  prosecute  them."  A  pariy  of  dragoons 
of  sixty-three  men  and  officers  were  on  the 
same  dav  despatched  from  the  American  camp 
up  the  Rio  del  Norte,  on  its  left  bank,  to  as- 
certain whether  the  Mexican  troops  had  cros* 
sed,  or  were  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  '*  be- 
came engaged  with  a  large  body  of  these 
troops,  and  after  a  short  affray,  in  which  some 
sixteen  were  killed  and  wounded,  appear  to 
have  b«en  surrounded  and  competed  to  sur- 
render.''— President's  Message 


The  Toum  of  Maiamoras.~^A9  every  thing 
in  relation  to  the  seat  of  war  is  at  present  of 
great  importance,  we  give  below  a  brief  des- 
cription of  the  town  of  Matamoros,  which 
occurs  in  Green's  Mier  Expedition : 

'  Matamoros  is  the  only  American  built  town 
we  saw  in  Mexica  It  has  many  Irame  hou- 
ses with  shingle  roofs,  and  is  built  of  as  com- 
bustible materials  as  most  southern  towns  in 
tiie  United  States.  It  is  situated  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thirty  from 
Its  mouth,  it  contains  a  population  of  about 
ten  thousand,  and  is  the  most  defenceless  city 
in  Mexico.' 


^ 


r^^^^t^ 
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CORNACGJB. 

The  Comas  Tribe.  No.  19.   Comus  Seriacea. 

Red  Osier.  Swamp  Dogwood,  Place. — 
North  America.  Qua/t/y.— Bitter.  Power,— 
Astringent*  tonic.  Use. — Ferera,  typhus, 
febrile  disorders.  Botaihcal  Analysis. — 
Natural  Order.  Coraacae.  UmbeUatae. — L. 
Class  IV.    Tetrandria.    Order.  Monogynia. 

Genus.  Cornits. — From  Lat.  Comu,  a 
horn.  The  wood  being  considered  as  hard 
and  durable  as  horn.  The  Romans  construc- 
ted warlike  instruments  with  it ;  bona  bello 
eomus,  says  VirgiL 

STNONTHEs.--Schodnbl&bender  Hartriegel 
{O.)  Mon-ha-can-ni-min-schi  and  Uat-ta-wa* 
no-min-schi  (Delaware  Indians.) 

'    The  Essential  Characters, 

Calyx.  Senals  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the 
hmb  minate,  four  or  five-toothed  or  lobed. 

Corolla.  Petals  four  or  five,  distinct,  al- 
ternate with  the  teeth  of  the  calyx. 

Stamens.  Of  the  same  number  as  ];lbtal8, 
and  alternate  with  them. 

Ovary,    One  or  two-celled. 

Fruit,  A  baccate  dupe,  crowned  with  the 
calyx. 

Seeds.    Not  solitary. 

The  Second  Characters. 

CoKua.  Calyx  four-toothed.  Corolla  four* 
petaled.  Drupe  braccate,  with  a  two-celled 
nucleus.    Involucre  four-leaved  or  wanting. 

Comus  is  the  only  North  American  genus. 
Leavea  mostly  opposite,  entire  an4  pin- 
nately-veined.  Flowers  in  cymes.  Hairs 
centrally  fixed.  Flora!  envelopes  valvate  in 
estivation.  The  Specific  Characters. — Cor- 
.  nus  Seriacea.  Branches  spreading.  Branch- 
lets  wholly.  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the 
base,  acuminate,  ferruginous,  pubescent  be- 
neath. Cvmes  depressed,  wholly.  Drupes 
a  bright  blue.  The  Arttjficial  Characters. — 
Class  Tetrandria.  Stamens  four.  Order 
Monogynia.  Ovary  inferior.  Polypetalous 
or  apetalous.  Shrubs  (one  species,  herba- 
ceous).   Fruit  a  baccate  drupe. 

Nati&al  History, 

The  Comus  Seriacea  is  a  shrub  seldom  at- 
taimng  more  than  twelve  feet  in  heigh L  Its 
most  common  stature,  however,  is  from  six 
to  eight  feet.  The  stems  are  numerous, 
straight,  and  covered  with  a  shinins^  reddish 
bark.  The  root  is  ligneous,  branched,  of  a 
light  ipreyish  color,  and  smells  somewhat  like 
liquorice  root ;  the  radicles  are  reddish.  The 
stem  is  erect,  cylindrical,  and  branched. 
The  branches  are  opposite,  roundish,  spread- 
ing, and  of  a  dingy  purple  color.  The  young 
shoots  are  rouha,  ringed,  nearly  without 
spots,  and  of  a  dark  purple  color,  the  very 
young  ones  more  or  jess  pubescent  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  petiulated,  ovate,  point- 
ed, entire  on  tneir  margins,  nerved,  and  some- 


what veined,  having  the  middle  rib  and 
nerves  projecting  underneath  and  sunk  above^ 
The  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  particularly 
near  the  costa  and  nerves,  is  covered  with  a 
dense,  brownish,  villous  coat.  The  young 
leaves  are  doubled  by  the  a|)proximaiion  of 
their  sides  ;  when  lull  grown,  they  are  plain. 
They  vary  in  size,  but  in  general,  when  ma- 
ture, they  are  three  inches  long  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  broad.  The  petioles  are  one* 
fourth  the  length  of  the  leaves,  round  be- 
low, with  a  slight  furow  aBove,  villous  and 
purplish.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  cymes, 
which  are  terminal,  pedunculated,  erect,  flat 
above,  or  occasionally  a  little  convex.  The 
expanded  flowers  of  each  cyme  are  not  very 
numerous.  Calyx  monophyllous,  four- tooth- 
ed, villous,  the  teeth  are  linear,  acute,  spread- 
ing, persistent,  about  two  lines  broad.  The 
corolla  consists  of  four  linear,  acute,  spread- 
ing petals,  larger  than  the  calyx.  The  sta- 
mens are  four,  erect,  diverging,  filaments 
scarcely  longer  than  the  corolla.  The  an- 
thers are  peltate*  oblong,  and  of  a  yellow 
color.      Pistillum    germen,    below   elbboae, 

Eiicher-shaped  and  villous.  Style  filiform, 
ardly  shorter  than  the  stamens.  Stigina 
capitated  and  pubescent.  The  fruit  consibta 
of  a  collection  of  berry-formed,  globular, 
fleshly  drupes,  of  a  beautiful  ceralean  blue 
color.  Each  berry  is*  excavated  at  the  base, 
white  within,  one-Iocular.  Seed  a  roundish, 
compressed,  nerved,  two-celled  nut. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  Red  Osier 
or  Swamp  Dugwood,  as  commonly  called,  ia 
extensive.  It  inhabits  most  thickets,  the 
borders  of  swamps,  rivers,  creeks,  and  rivQ« 
lets.  Its  common  companion,  the  Comua 
Strica,  resembles  it  exceedingly,  and  may  be 
easily  confounded  with  it  unless  carefully  ex- 
ainined.  It  flowers  m  June  and  July,  and 
ripens  its  berries  in  September. 

Chemical  aud  Medical  Properties, 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  CoRNim 
Seriacea  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Cornus 
Florida,  and  both  are  allied,  in  their  eflfeeta, 
to  the  Peruvian.  The  Red  Osier  is,  there- 
fore, a  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  may  be 
used  in  powder  or  in  tincture,  with  proof 
spirits.  About  a  scruple  and  a  halt,  and 
from  that  quantity  to  a  drachm  of  the  former, 
may  be  given  at  a  dose,  and  repeated  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  The  usual  proportions 
of  the  spirituous  tincture  may  be  used. 

Dr,  Walker,  upon  distilling  equal  quan- 
tities of  the  pulverized  bark  of  the  root  oC 
Comus  Florida  and  Cornus  Seriacea  and  of 
red  Peravian  bark,  obtained  a  fluid  from  the 
latter  diflering  from  that  procured  from  the 
two  former  in  no  respect  but  in  possessing  a 
flavor  not  aromatic,  but  peculiar  to  the  bark. 
The  fluid  was  clear  and  transparent.  It  ap- 
pears further,  that  upon  subjecting  these  ma- 
terials to  a  second  distillation,  the  fluids  ob- 
tained had  a  more  disagreeable  smell  than 
those  from  the  first,  and  a  taste  somewhat 
acerb. 
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The  inference  deduced  Irom  this  experi* 
ment  is,  that  gallic  acid  is  coaiained  in  the 
three  sabstances  used,  and  that  it  exists  in 
greater  quantity  in  the  Corni  than  in  the 
Bark.  The  gallic  acid  also  comes  over  in 
distillation  in  an  uncombined  state. 

The  CoRNVs  Florida  contains  more  ex- 
tract and  gum  than  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
is  more  soluble  in  water,  while  the  latter, 
dbntaining  more  resin,  is  more  easily  soluble 
in  aichol.  The  powder  of  the  bark  of  Cor- 
Doa  Florida  is  more  miscible  in  water  than 
that  of  the  Cinchona  for  the  same  reason. 


AN  AMUSING  AFFAIR. 
The  home  correspondent  of  one  ot  the  Pa- 
risian journals  received  by  the  6ritiannia>  re- 
lates an  amusing  scene.    We  translate  it  for 
the  readers  of  the  Atlas, 

I  have  just  heard  of  an  amusing  adrentare 
which  occurred  here  a  few  days  ago;  should 
you  not  like  to  hear  it  ?  The  affair  took 
place  in  the  country,  and  had  for  its  heroes 
and  heroines,  the  elite  of  Paris.  1  was  re- 
minded when  I  heard  of  it,  of  ChantiUy  and 
the  illustrious  Vetei. 

One  of  the  most  accomplished  and  distin- 
guished ladies  of  Paris,  Madame  Bache,  had 
assembled  m  the  parlors  of  her  chateau  the 
most  brilliant  personages  of  the  two  Fau- 
bourgs. The  festivity  was  given  on  account 
of  the  Count  of  Arnim,  the  Irussian  ambassa- 
dor, and  in  consequence,  Luxenburgh  and  the 
Palace  Bourbon,  as  well  as  the  diplomatic 
corps,  had  sent  their  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentatives to  the  chateau  of  Madame  Bache. 

No  one  was  wanting  to  the  enterumment, 
and  while  they  were  conversing  together  in 
the  parlor,  in  a  manner  in  which  they  can 
converse,  who  have  seen  so  many  thin|;s  and 
who  are  familiar  with  everything,  and  just  at 
the  moment  when  a  consul  general  was  re- 
lating some  of  the  scenes  in  the  private  life 
of  Ibraham  Pasha*  and  a  deputy  from  Lan- 
guedoc  was  displaying,  in  the  midst  of  bursts 
of  laughter,  a  letter  which  he  had  just  receiv- 
ed from  an  elector  m  his  district,  asking  him 
to  send  to  the  government,  for  the  garden  of 
plants,  two  camels,  which  be  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  ;  *'  for,*'  wrote  the  elector, 
it  will  not  cost  the  government  much,  and  it 
will  secure  you  my  vote."  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  ssy,  Madame  Bache,  who  was  mov- 
ing about  the  room  with  active  and  thoughtful 
ease,  which  is  the  great  accomplishment  of 
the  parlor,  all  at  once  perceived  her  footman 
agitating  himself  in  the  manner  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  in  a  comer  of  the  door.  The  foot- 
man was  very  pale  and  much  excited  ;  great 
anxiety  was  depicted  on  his  face;  but  atsight 
of  so  many  fashionable  people,  the  poor  man 
dared  not  advance  any  utrther. 

Madame  Bache  perceived  at  once  that 
some  accident  was  the  cause  of  all  this  agita- 
tion. • 

"  Ah,  Madame,  a  great  misfortune  V*  cried 
(   the  footman,  clasping  his  hands. 
,       "  What  is  it  r 

f 


"The  cook  is  drunk ;  so  very  drunk,  that 
he  has  forgotten  even  to  light  the  fire  in  the 
furnace.  Even  if  he  were  in  a  condition  to 
get  dinner,  he  could  not  prepare  it  Ibese  four 
hours." 

If  you  have  ever  been  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Madame  B.,  then  only  can  you  realize 
the  terror  this  information  cotild  not  fail  to  in- 
spire.   The  appetites  of  her  guests  had  al- 
ready become  sharpened  by  delay,  and  we  , 
must  remember,  too.  that  the  personages  to  ( 
whom  these  appetites  belonged  were  diplo-*' 
matists.    Madame  Bache,  however,  remained 
perfectly  culm  and  unmoved.    As  for  remedy- 
mg  the  mischief,  that  was  out  of  the  question  ; 
she  resolved,  therefore,  to  meet  it  with  good 
nature. 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen/'  said  she,  turning 
round  and  addressing  the  company,  **  I  have 
invited  you  here  to  dinner,  but  I  regret  to  say 
there  is  no  dinner  for  you ,  my  cook  is  m^re 
than  dead,  and  I  have  but  this  moment  been 
informed  of  it.  If,  therefore,  we  wuh  to  have 
the  table  arranged,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
we  should  do  so  ourselves." 

It  is  related  of  Napoleon,  that  once  speaking 
of  Corneille,  he  said,  if  the  poet  lived  in  his 
day,  he  would  have  made  him  his  private 
minister.  If  I  were  the  present  kmg,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  should  make  Madame 
Bache  an  ambassador  at  least. 

Her  readiness  had  a  success  that  ^^s  quite 
astonishing.  The  Count  of  Arnim  rolled  up 
his  sleeves — the  whole  company  followed  his 
example— and  they  all  descended  to  the  kitch- 
en, with  loud  bursts  of  laughter. 

The  cook  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  a 
face  as  red  as  a  lobster,  and  as  im^iovable  as 
the  sphinx.  Arranged  around  him  were  any 
quantity  of  stew  pans,  but  not  a  single  plate. 
Their  watchword  was  "  conquer  or  die" — and 
if  you  will  believe  me,  conquer  they  did. 

A  Peer  of  France  was  commissioned  with 
attending  to  the  spit— two  Members  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  superintended  the  frying — 
the  Secretaries  of  Foreign  Ambassadors  were 
appointed  to  the  honorable  office  of  scullions ; 
and  two  Presidents  ot  the  Royal  Court  w^re 
entrusted  with  the  responsible  duty  of  watch< 
ing  the  pots  on  the  fire. 

Seven  or  eight  army  and  navy  dignitaries 
executed  sundry  great  feats  in  the  pantry  and 
the  out-houses ;  they  brought  in,  amidst  cries 
of  enthusiasm,  twenty  dozen  eggs,  and  any 
number  of  chickens  and  ducks. 

All  the  ladies  declared  that  they  were  ex- 
cellent in  preparing  omelets,  in  consequence, 
omelets  were  prepared,  and  in  at  least  twenty 
different  ways  i^omelette  au  rhum  bv  a  Duch- 
•  ess — omelet te  aus  truffes  by  a  Marcnioness — 
omelette  aux  pointes  asperges,  by  a  Viscount- 
ess— omelette  aux  confitures  by  a  Baroness. 
But  I  will  not  mention  all  the  others. 

Madame  Bache  maintained  order  in  all  parts 
of  the  service.  She  reserved,  for  her  own 
part,  the  preparation  of  the  stews  and  the 
sauces. 

You  ought  to  have  been  there  to  have  wit^ 
nessed  the  sport. 
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**  The  vinegar  cruet,"  cried  a  Consul. 
*^  "  A  little  parsley,  ior  ray  chicken !"  cried  a 
charge  d'AQaires. 

*'A  little  salt,  and  some  pepper,  if  you 
please,"  demanded  a  Secretary  of  State. 

*<  I  want  some  flour !"  bawled  out  a  Procu- 
reur  Greneral. 

After  the  omelettes  were  prepared,  there 
were  still  so  many  eggs  lett  that  our  great 
ladies,  transformed  into  domestics,  prepared 
some  poached  eggs,  some  dropped  eggs,  some 
eggs  a  la  cogue,  and  other  eg^B,  a  la  neige. 

**  If  you  are  fond  of  eggs,*'  said  Madame 
Bache,  to  animate  her  little  army— you  can 
have  them  in  any  way  you  like.** 

From  time  to  time  the  cook  would  endea- 
Tor  to  ^ei  up,  and  would  then  sink  back  into 
his  chair,  with  a  heavy  sigh ;  then  he^  would 
follow,  with  a  stupid  gaze,  the  gentlemen  in 
black  dresses,  and  the  ladies  in  their  silk  robes 
—all  of  tbem  supplied  with  plates — but  he 
could  comprehend  nothing  of  what  all  these 
fashionable  people,  could  be  doinff  down  in 
his  kingdom.  At  ten  o*clock,  Madame  B., 
announced,  amidst  the  general  enthusiasm, 
that  the  dinner  was  ready — and,  at  eleven,  it 
was  arranged  on  the  table. 

Each  one  had  earned  his  share  by  his  own 
personal  exertions,  and  they  all  eat  with  ap- 
petites worthy  of  Chevalier  de  Bayard  him- 
self. The  dinner  was  unanimously  voted 
excellent— so  good  that,  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  were  still  seated  at  the  talfle.  At 
this  moment,  the  comedy  was  well  nigh  con- 
verted into  tragedy.  The  cook  of  Madame 
Bache  had  recovered  from  his  lethargy,  and 
looked  about  for  his  sword,  threatening  to 
destroy  himself.  But  he  could  find  nothing 
but  a  carving  knife— anJ  to  kill  himself  with 
that  seemed  altogether  too  vulgar — and  he 
gave  up  the  idea. — Boston  Atlas. 

Dlrectloiis  for  Mounting  Birds   which  have 
been  loiig  Stuiled. 


CoHTmusD  FBOM  Paoe  279. 

First  take  out  the  stuffing,  and  return  a 
similar  quantity,  previously  dipped  in  water, 
taking  care  not  to  wet  the  feathers. 
t  Having  put  the  skin  to  soak  in  this  man- 
ner, proceed  to  the  legs,  and  wind  around 
them  quantities  of  wet  tow.  In  large  birds 
the  legs  take  some  days  to  soften,  for  which 
reason  you  should  begin  with  them  first.  Put 
the  bird  into  a  vessel  or  basket,  and  stop  out 
the  dry  air,  by  covering  him  with  tow  or  cot- 
ton ;  put  it  in  a  damp  place,  (ill  the  skin  has 
grown  supple.  For  small  birds  twenty-four 
hours  will  be  sufficient ;  large  ones  will  re- 
quire three  or  four  days.  When  the  skin  has 
become  sufficiently  soft,  take  out  the  wet 
stuffing,  aud  apply  a  coat  of  preservative ; 
then  stuff  for  the  last  time. 


The  next  thing  is  to  prepare  the  wires. 
They  should  be  of  a  sise  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  (he  bird :  but  one  for  the  chief  sup- 
porter, that  is,  one  fourth  longer  than  the 
length  from  the  beaks  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tail.  We  will  call  this  the  main  wire. 
Straighten  it,  and  sharpen  the  two  ends ;  cot 
two  other  of  eqaal  size,  and  long  enough  ibr 
the  legs ;  sharpen  one  end  of  each«  Bore  a 
hole  through  the  claw  upwards,  and  introduce 
one  of  the  wires  for  the  legs ;  part  it  behind 
the  bone  of  the  scaly  part  of  the  leg  till  you 
come  to  the  first  joint  above,  straighten  that 
joint,  and  continue  the  wire  through  the  bone 
of  the  thigh  to  the  body.  You  have  thus  all 
the  joints  of  the  legs  straight,  and  can  bend 
them  into  any  position  you  choose.  The 
wires  are  to  be  previously  passed  through  the 
fire.  Take  the  main  wire,  and  at  oue  third 
from  the  end.  twist  a  portion  of  it  into  spiral 
ring;  pass  the  shorter  end  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  neck  to  the  head,  and  bore  through 
the  cranium  to  the  point  of  the  wire,  till  it 
oomes  through  in  front.  The  portions  of  the 
wire  must  be  so  managed,  that  in  this  po- 
sition the  spiral  ring  is  just  below  the  thighs, 
and  the  lower  end  of  it  going  through  the 
rump,  passes  out  among  the  tail  feathers  at 
their  extremity.  Twist  the  upper  end  of  the 
leg  wire  with  your  pincers  around  the  spral 
ring,  and  bend  all  the  wires  so  as  to  bring  the 
bird  into  proper  shape.  The  central  wire 
should  be  passed  into  the  neck  aAer  stuffing. 
This  is  not  only  the  easiest  method,  but  it 
preserves  the  neck  in  its  cyclindrical  form. 

If  you  desire  to  have  the  tail  spread,  twist 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  wire  into  a  ring,  or 
fork  it,  adding  another  piece.  These  will 
support  the  feathers  in  an  extended  position. 

All  the  above  being  dispatched,  finish  the 
stuffing,  and  sew  up.  This  last  must  be 
done  with  care:  that  no  trace  of  the  seam  re> 
main  in  taking  the  stiches,  always  pierce  the 
skin  on  the  inside. 

If  any  part  be  pressed  out  of  shape  during 
this  process,  you.  may  readjust  the  stuffing 
afterward,  by  thrusting  a  large  needle  or 
small  awl  under  the  skin.  Tn  setting  the 
legs  in  position,  observe  that  the  joints  of  the 
heel,  (i,  e.,  the  first  joint  above  the  scaly  part 
of  the  leg,)  jut  toward  the  under  part  of  the 
tail,  and  that  these  joints  be  nearer  together 
than  the  lower  extremities  of  the  legs. 

In  placing  the  bird  in  position,  let  him  not 
look  straight  forward,  if  you  wish  to  give 
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him  an  animated  or  graceful  air;  tarn  his 
head  to  the  right  or  left  somewhat.  Some- 
times you  may  raise  the  beak  a  little. 

The  operator  must  consult  his  own  taste. 

After  drying,  furnish    him  with  artificial 
eyes  of  the  same  color  as  the  living.    For 
small  birds,  a  mere  black  dot  is  sufficient, 
and  can  be  made  of  a  small  drop  of  black 
sealing  wax.    To  fix  the  eye,,  you  must  firat 
soften  the  eyelid,   take  out  a  little  of  the 
stuffing  at  that  place,  and  return  it  wet.    In 
an  hour  or  so  take  it  out  again,-  and  enlarge 
the  opening ;  stick    the  eye  in  with  gum- 
arabic  water,  so  that  it  will  adhere  ;  and  ar- 
range the  pupils  with  a  needle.    If  you  wish 
to  repret^ent  the  bird  in  a  state  of  repose, 
have  the  pupils  of  the  eye  in  the  middle  of 
the  orbit :  if  in  a  passion,  have  them  squint ; 
i.  e.,  bring  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  towards 
one  another.    When  agitated  by  love  they 
are  turned  away  outwards. 

Now,  with  a  sharp  pair  of  nippers,  cut  off 
the  top  of  the  wire  even  with  the  crest, 
smooth  down  the  feathera  and  your  subject  is 
fit  for  the  cabinet. 

Beyond  these  general  ideas,  the  operatior 
must  be  left  to  exercise  his  own  taste  and  in- 
genuity. 

Lee  N.  Y.,  May.  1846.— H.  N.  P. 


DISSENSION  AMONG  THE  JEWS  IN 

LONDON. 

Dissensions  have  lately  occurred  among  the 
Jews  of  the  metropolis  which  are  daily  as- 
suming a  more  serious  aspect,  and  promise  to 
end  ere  long  in  an  entire  break  up  of  the  Jew- 
ish community.  Nor  are  the  difi'erences  which 
exist  among  the  London  Jews  confined  to 
their  own  synagogues;  they  have  extended  to 
the  country,  and  are  agitaung  the  synagogues 
of  Liverpool,  Portsmouth,  and  oiher  places. — 
The  new  sect  call  themsehres  the  **  Reformed 
Jews,"  an  expression  which  sufficiently  de- 
notes the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  sece- 
ders.  Nothing  in  history  perhap  constitutes 
a  case  so  nearly  parallel  to  this  movement 
among  the  Jews,  as  tbe  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  Reformed  Jews  claim  the  right  of  ex- 
ercising their  own  Judgment  in  all  religious 
matters.  They  refuse  to  surrender  their  judg^ 
ment  to  that  of  the  Rabbis.  They  interpret 
Scripture  for  themselves,  and  regard  the  Tal- 
mudj  hitherto  held  in  the  highest  rerefence 
by  the  Jewish  community,  as  no  better  than  a 
bundle  of  fables.  Corresponding  reforms  are 
made  in  the  service  of  the  synagogue.  Prac- 
tices which  the  body  from'whom  they  have 
separated  represent,  as  having  been  most  re- 


ligiously observed  from  the  days  of  Moses  to 
the  present  time,  have  been  unceremoniously 
dispensed  with  by  the  congregation  of  Reform- 
ed Jews  in  the  Burton  street  synagogue. — 
They  have  even  carried  the  system  of  innova- 
tion so  far  as  to  publish  new  prayer  books  of 
their  own.  The  result  of  the  secession,  and 
of  the  innovations  made  on  the  old  opinions 
and  observances  in  the  Israelitish  community, 
has  been  precisely  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Those  who  remain  have  excommu- 
nicated those  who  have  lefi,  and  treat  them 
not  only  as  schismatics,  but  as  infidels  aud 
profane  persons.  Dr.  Adler,  the  chief  Rabbi, 
has  not  only  determined  refusing  all  religious 
privileges  to  the  seceders,  but  on  withholding 
marriage  licenses  from  members  of  the  con- 
gregations under  his  superintendence,  who 
may  propose  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial  union 
wiih  any  member  of  the  Burton  street  or 
West  London  synagogue — the  place  in  which 
the  new  sect  statedly  meet  for  worehip.— 
London  Balance. 


^  Steam  Navigation. — Steam  navigation  is 
the  proud  product  of  Fulton's  genius.  He 
created  it ;  it  is  the  world  in  which  he,  though 
gone,  yet  speaks  and  provides.  The  names 
of  Franklin  and  Morse,  now  borne  round  the 
world  on  the  winded  lightning,  are  destined  to 
a  sublime  fame ;  but  it  must  be  a  peculiar  and 
enduring  renown  that  is  carried  all  over  the 
earth,  and  down  all  ages  with  the  force  and 
universality  of  steam — a  power  conterminous 
with  the  species  itself.  Steam  is  founding 
new  empires,  states  and  republics,  throughout 
the  habitable  ^lobe — in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in 
New  Holland,  in  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Mada- 
gascar. It  is  colonizing  ihe  blacks  in  Liberia, 
the  Jews  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  and  the 
fair  Saxon  everv  where.  It  ascends  all  riv- 
ers, travenes  ail  oceans,  visits  all  lands.  It 
works  every  where;  and  Bryarius  like,  with 
its  hundred  hands  it  works  at  every  thing.  It 
manipulates  with  equal  dexterity  the  softest 
and  tne  hardest  material — wool,  cotton  and 
flax,  iron,  gold  and- the  diamond.  It  clothes 
the  world  ;  grinds  its  food,  cooks  for  it,  feeds 
it  and  defends  it. — Selected. 


Mormons. — The  accounts  from  the  Mormon 
Emigrants  vary.  It  is  stated  in  some  of  the 
papers  that  they  have  encamped  on  the  Grand 
River,  with  the  intention  of  cultivating,  this 
season,  25,000  acres  of  corn  for  their  future 
subsistence.  A  correspondent  of  the  Repub- 
lican says  that  they  have  crossed  St.  Joseph's 
with  arms,  ammunition,  Ue.  In  leaving  Nau- 
voo,  they  went  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  Indians  on  the  route,  and  to  pro- 
tect themselves  in  their  new  homes.  It  is 
also  stated  that  in  their  encampment  in  west- 
ern Iowa,  they  are  living  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Indians,  and  that  intermarriages  are 
going  on  quite  freely.  Whether  they  intend 
to  remain  for  the  present  this  side  of  the 
mountains,  is  a  matter  of  doubt. — Reporter. 
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AN  ANCIENT  WARBIOH. 

H«re  we  have  an  aiieient  warrior,  «■  equip- 
ped for  battle,  with  the  Cew  and  limple 
weapons  cooudered  neceswry  for  attack  and 
defence,  in  the  inlaucy  of  the  atii,  and  in  a 
priinitiTe  alale  c^  Bociet;.  How  man;  ro- 
tteciiona  crowd  npon  the  mind  at'  auch  a 
light!  Ah!  what  plaudits  hare  been 
beitowed  upon  men  who  have  assumed  this 
•ttitade  of  bnnuui  destroyers !  How  often 
and  how  long  have  Music,  Poetry,  Painting 
end  Sculpture  larished  their  praises  on  the 
warrior,  and  his  "  garmenla  rolled  in  blood  !" 
How  tnany  false  disguises  bave  been  thrown 
or«r  the  true  Bgnre  and  features  of  war ;  and 
for  bow  many  different  reasons!  How  olten 
has  language  been  misapplied,  in  spesiting 
of  it  and  its  deroiees !  For  instance,  nothing 
can  be  more  unfair  than  many  uses  made  of 
the  term  '^  fair  fighting." 

The  ancient  warrior  before  us  is  aecotitered 
like  many  of  those  who  composed  ihe  armies 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  find  such  de- 
scribed in  books,  and  represented  on  sculptur- 
ed stones  and  antique  medals.  And  no 
doubt  many  of  us  associate  the  ideit  of  noble 
cdd  Roman  courage  with  such  a  figure,  so 
provided.  But  Roman  courage  would  not 
hare  long  sarrived  belore  a  modern  bst I ery 
o(  Faixhan  guns,  or  even  of  revoUmg  pis- 
tols. Why  not  T  Because  it  was  founded  on 
cowardice.    'What  a   doctrine!'    We  think 


we    hear  some   one   eselumi.      ■  WtuKt    is 
yoar  dauical  admimioii  of  the  great  virttu 
of  antiquity — il  you  take  away  courage  from 
the  character  of  ibe  ancients,  what  do  joa 
leave  oaf    But  little,  truly;   but  some  of 
them   poanessed  real   courage,  and   that  of 
course  remains  to  their  credit.    In  speaking, 
however,  of  the  mass   of  wtrriors,  anc 
and   modem,  we  ate  ready  to  declare  thai 
they  have  been  greatly  deficient  in  the  verjr 
quality  they  most  pretended  to.    Assailanta 
bate  generally  been   superior  to  ibeir  ene- 
mies ia  weapons,  skill,  eiperience,  or  sooaa 
other  impotiant  partkolar,  m  bave  ihongki 
themselves  to  be  so.    From  the  time  whm   ] 
Cain  rose  agabst  his  brother  and  slew  biot, 
down  ID  the   catastrophe  of   Waterloo  sad   i 
the  Opium  war  in  China,  we  believe,  tbe  a^  ! 
sailant  counted  on  his  superioriiy,  or  the  con-  J 
test  woul4.not  have  been  waged.    And  this  I 
was  a  siie  gua  noa  in  each  case,  whether  the 
weapon  was  a  club  broken  Irom  a  tree  in  Fa-   ' 
radlse,  against  Abel's  two  empty  hands,  or  a 
Roman  sword  agaitiBi  a  club,  or  a  Damafr 
cus-blade  against  a  Toledo,  a  coat  of  mail   < 
agaiuEi  a  wadded  doublet,  or  a  cannon-shot 
against  a  coal  of  mail,  or   bayonets  sgsinai   ' 
plain   muskets,    or    red    cuais   against   i 
militia,  or  a  superior  Beei  or  a  country  rouied 
by  iouasioo.    The  invader,  ur  the  war-pro- 
voker,  we  repeat,  always  counts  on  his  supe- 
riority. 

We  ask  him  then  to  tell  ns  why  is  his 
boast  ol  saperior  conrsget  We  say  that  ti 
valor  lies  not  there — cowardice  comes  to  : 
contest  wiih  sword,  and  spear,  and  shield. 
She  cotmts  tbe  hosts,  and  compares  her  nom- 
bers,  armories  and  wealth,  with  those  of  Ibe 
other  party.  If  there  he  not  a  decided  supe- 
riority in  these,  or  ^me  other  particular, 
declines,  or  at  least  does  not  precipitate  tbe 
conflict.  Not  so  with  true  valor,  who  is  the 
greatest  friend  of  peace,  while  it  is  possible 
or  lawful:  but  when  she  comes  forth  lor  the 
war,  she  comes  ia  the  name  of  the  living 
Ood.  She  comes  to  sustain  his  cause;  i 
under  hec  command  tbe  mddy  couotenaBce  ; 
makes  a  veteran,  and  the  smooth  stones  of 
the  brook  are  belter  than  weapons  of  war. 

Let  us  give  our  ions  frequent  and  various 
lectures  on  the  /fitlory  of  the  StArd,  and  idl 
them  that  if  they  should  ever  march  to  tbe 
Rio  Bravo,  we  hope  il  may  be  for  a  belter 
reason,  than  because  the  Mexicans  aru  such 
cowards  that  ihey  will  run  at  the  first  ahoL 
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**  He  was  ^ery  desiroas  to  be  present  at  a 
coral  fishing,  in  order  that  he  might  see 
the  animal  alive ;  and  for  this  purpose  ac« 
compaoied  some  seamen  of  Me«6ina»  in 
Sicily,  in  one  of  these  expeditions,  carrying 
with  him  glass  buckets,  filled  with  sea- 
water,  into  which  he  plunged  the  branches 
of  coral  as  soon  as  they  were  taken  from  the 
net.  Immediately  after  the  water  became 
calni  he  observed  the  little  white  polypes 
coming  out  of  their  cells,  apparently  uncon* 
scious  of  their  removal  from  their  dwelling  in 
the  mighty  ocean,  to  a  glass  yase.  These 
insects,  ne  observes,  he  examined  again  and 
again,  as  they  were  to  him  a  complete  novel- 
ty. «One  specimen  be  particularly  describes, 
and  gives  an  engraving  of  it,  which  is  the 
one  copied;  this  he  represented  with  the 
polypes  arranged  in  their  cells,  of  the  size 
they  appeared  through  a  misroscope.  At 
first  he  noticed  only  a  short  stem,  containing 
four  cells,  which  you  will  observe  in  the  plate 
marked  A.  B.  C,b. ;  each  cell  contained  its 


The  costly  coral  necklaces,  whose  deep 
Ted  colir  we  often  admire,  are  but  imperfect 
specimens  of  the  beauties  of  the  extensive 
fabrics  of  the  little  animals  which  furnish  the 
materials.  Numerous  rocks,  ledges,  and 
islands,  nay,  extensive  groups  of  islands,  owe 
their  existence  to  thnse  minute  creatures. 

'  The  fisheries,  of  coral  in  some  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  &c.,  give  em- 
ployment to  many  laborious  people,  and  the 
products  are  widely  spread  among  the  orna- 
mental works  of  artizaas.  But  some  single 
branch  ot  ibis  substance,  as  taken  from  its 
natiTe  bed,  has  often  presented  a  degree  of 
beauty  which  art  cannot  surpass,  or  even 
rival.  Many  interesting  descriptions  of  the 
coral  reefs  and  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
may  be  found.  We  would  refer  our  readers 
to  Capt.  Cook's  Voyages,  Ellis's  Polynesian 
Researches,  Rer.  Charles  Stewart's  Voyage^ 
and  particularly  to  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  the  process  by 
which  those  immense  masses  of  rock  are 
constructed  amidst  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
the  shocks  of  which  they  not  only  endure 
but  at  length  successfully  resist,  and  shut  out 
from  the  tranquil  coves  and  bays  which  they 
form.  With  the  aid  of  the  simple  drawing 
above,  and  the  accompanying  description, 
both  given  by  Spalanzani  in  his  **  Travels,'' 
our  readers  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
operations  of  the  animals  observed  by  him. 
We  find  tiiem  copied  into  that  valuable  little 
work :  *'  The  Wonders  of  the  Deep,"  in  the 
Library  of  the  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union. 


own  Dolypes;  after  a  long  tin;e,  (for  the 
traveller  was  able  to  preserve  it,  by  changing 
the  sea- water  each  day,)  it  shot  upwards ;  it 
then  threw  out  two  side  branches,  which 
you  will  see  marked  D.  O.  and  £.  M.,  aud 
the  polypes  in  the  four  lower  cells  then  died. 
Having  put  a  small  piece  of  this  coral  in  the 
hollow  of  his  watch  crystal,  with  some  sea- 
water,  he  through  a  microscope  wstched  the 
polypes  coming  out  of  their  cells,  with  their 
arms  displayed  at  the  top.  These  in  every 
species  amount  to  twelve,  sometimes  the 
number  is  larger,  and  when  extended  for 
food,  they  resemble  a  bell  in  shape ;  these 
arms  thev  move  round  and  round,  in  such  a 
manner  tliat  the  water  runs  mio  the  narrow 
part  of  the  bell,  which  forms  the  mouth. 

"  When  he  agitated  the  water  in  the  pail, 
Spalansini  remarks,  that  the  polypes  closed 
their  arms,  and  retired  into  their  cells  by  an 
opening  the^  had  at  the  top,  and  there  they 
lay  flat,  until  the  water  was  at  rest.  ^ 

'<  The  cells  were  so  transparent,  that  the 
traveller  assures  us  he  could  observe  the 
polvpes  inside  of  them,  tying  bent  like  a  bow, 
witn  tbeir  arms  drawn  together. 

'*  Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennett,  thus  de* 
scribes  some  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific: — 

**  Having  reached  a  considerable  elevation 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  we  enjoyed  su- 
]^rb  views  of  the  harbor,  the  reefs,  the  ad- 
jacent islets,  and  the  sea  in  its  boundless 
magnificence  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  rich  and  tropical  propects  of  hill,  and 
dale,  and  woods  ot  ample  breadth,  engirdled 
by  the  winding  shore,  or  leaning  against  the 
dark  blue  heavens.  In  the  scene  beneath, 
the  coral  barrier  rising  from  unfathomable 
darkness,  '  to  the  warm  precincts  of  the 
cheerful  day,'  and  stretching  across  the  har- 
bor, formed  a  conspicuous  object.  On  this 
the  ocean  billows  broke  in  foaming  light, 
while  smooth  within  the  bright  lagoon,  lay, 
calm'  and  exquisitely  pictured  with  patches 
of  landscape,  shapes  of  floating  clouds,  broad 
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puths  of  sunshine,  and  clear  depths  of  down* 
ward   sky  reflected   upon  its  surface.    Our 
companions  told  us  that  in  (heir  days  of  ig- 
norance, they  helieved  the  long  rough  coral 
reef  to  be  a  rib  of  one  of  the  gods,  but  how 
it  came  there  they  did  not  preiend  to  know. 
We  explained  to  (hem  as  well  as  we  could, 
how  these  marvellous  structures  are  formed, 
by  multitudes  on  multitudes  of  ^the  feeblest 
things  that  have  life,  through  ages  working 
together,  and   in  succession,  one  mighty  on- 
ward purpose  of   the   eternal    God;    while 
each  poor  worm  among  the  millions  which 
periiaps  an  angel   could  not  count,  is  merely 
performing  the  common  functions  of  its  brief 
existence,  and  adding,  perhaps  but  a  graiif  to 
a  mass  of  materials  which,   in   process   of 
time,  may  possibly  fill  up  the  bed  of  the  vast 
Pacific,  and  convert  it  into  a  habitable  con- 
tinent.    The  cause  why  the  sea  has  abandon- 
ed so  much  ground,  now  constituting  the  low 
borders  of  some  of  the  Society  islands,  may 
be  sought  in  the  extraordinary  formation  of 
the  coral  reefs  which  encircle  them,    i^t  a 
very  remote  period,  no  doubt,  the  coral-worms 
began   their  labors,   and   these  minute  but 
wonderful   artificers,  probably  laid  the  fojn- 
datioo  of  their  stupendous  structures  upon  the 
rocks  from  which  the  washing  of  the  sea  had 
cleared  the  earth.     As  the  roofs  grew  beneath 
the  flood,  the  force  of  the  ocean  against  the 
land  of   course   diminished ;    and  when  the 
former  reached  the  surface  of  the  water,  they 
would  afibrd,  (as  they  now  do,)  protection  to 
the  land  from  all  further  encroachments  from 
the  tide.     Deposition  from  the  sea  and  earth 
brought  down   by  the  rains  from  the   high 
lands,  would  gradually  fill  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  reefs  and   the   mountains.     This 
has  been  done  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
the  soil  so  accumulated  is  now  covered  with 
the  richest  vegetation.    Thus  those  immense 
basins  called  lagoons,  (so  far  as  they  are  oc- 
cupied with  water,)  were  formed,  of  which 
the  coral  ramparts  on  one  side,  and  the  tali 
cliffs  on  the  other  are  the  boundaries.     Upon 
these  rugged    circumvallations.    the   waves 
beat  with  perpetual  violence ;  while  in  those 
hollows  between  them  and  the  low  flat  coa^t, 
the  lagoon  is  spread  in  blue  tranquillity,  and 
except  when  lashed  into  turbulence  oy  the 
winds,  scarce  a  breaker  is  seen  on  the  shore. 
Under  the  direction  of  a  wise  and  beneficent 
Providence,  how  much  are  these  islands  in- 
debted to  the  poor  and  slender  coral  insect, 
fur   the  construction  of  those  mighty  moles 
that  curb  the  fury  of  the  mightier  deep ;  and 
by  their  happy  interference,  have  occasioned 
those  fruitful  lines  of  level  soil  to  spread  be- 
tween the  hills  and  ihe  floods,  which  furnish 
the  inhabitants   with  (he  principal  part  of 
their  food  and  raimenl." 

A  beautiful  poem  of  Montgomery,  de- 
scribes the  formation  of  a  coral  island  from 
the  time  it  is  first  visible  until  it  becomes 
clothed  with  vegetation  sufficient  to  susiaia 
human  life. 


^ 


.  DESTRUCTIVE  TORHABO  IN  MISSIS* 
SIPPI— GREAT  f40SS  OP  lilFB. 

An  extra  from  the  office  of  Grenada  (Miss.) 
Chronicle,  of  May  8th,  gives  a  most  melan- 
choly account  of  the  desolating  effects  of  a 
hurricane  which  passed  over 'that  place  gq 
the  7th,  about  3  o'clock,  p.  m.  Rvery  house 
within  the  sweep  of  the  tornado  was  des- 
troyed. But  the  destruction  of  property  was 
nothing  compared  with  the  loss  of  life.  The 
account  says — 

The  tornado  visited  Grenada  in  the  western 
part,  and  first  in  its  sweep*  took  the  house  of 
Gen.  T.  N.  Waul,  occupied  by  Mr.  Eubanks  ; 
of  Samuel  King,  occupied  by  DanM.  Robinson, 
Esq. ;  and  that  of  Gen.  Waul,  occupied  by  Dr. 
R.  F.  Purnell,  and  Mr.  Deal.    In  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  two  houses,  two  white  persons 
were  hurried  to  eternity,  viz. :   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robinson.     In  the  death  of  these  persons,  our 
friend   and    fellow  townsman,  Daniel  Robin- 
son, Esq.,  lost  a  father  and  a  devoted  wife. — 
Several  of  his  children  were  also  wounded  ; 
there  were  also  three  negroes  killed,  the  pro* 
perty  of  Dr.  Purnell.    A   Mr.  Eubanks   was 
also  killed,  and   bis  child    is   lying  mortally 
wounded.    The  hurricane  took  off  the  roof  of 
James  Sims,  Esq.,  and   injured  some  of  his 
family,   though    fortunately    occasioned     no 
deaths.     It  then  passed  on  through  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  town  and   laid  low  ,the  house 
wherein  Mrs.  Plumraer  lived,  killing  that  lady 
and  a  number  of  her  students;  it  also  swept 
away  the  houses  of  our    fellow- townsmen, 
Peter  Gause,  James  M.  Raugh,  Dr.  J.  Snyder, 
T.  S.  Land.  Mr.  Foster,  T.  J.  Dellahite,  Sept 
Caldwell,  Mrs.  Jones,  L.  D.  Butler,  and  seve- 
ral others  which  we  do  not  now  recollect,  to- 
gether with  the  Baptist  Church,  and  the  Gre- 
nada Male  Academy.     It  also  injured  more 
or  less  the   house  occupied  by  Dr.  Edwards, 
E.  H.  Mitchell,  T.  M.  Oliver,  and  Dr.  Tar- 
pley.    In  the  destruction  of  these  houses  many 
lives  were  lost,  and  many  injuries  sustained 
by  individuals   who   two' hours    before  were 
brisk    and    lively.      Our    friend,    Dr.    Rob- 
inson, not  only  lost  a  wife  and  father,  but  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  which  has  been 
blown  off  in  the  wind,  and  has  not  since  been 
found. 

The  same  hurricane  passed  over  a  part  of 
Maury  County,  Tennessee,  doing  a  great  deal 
of  damage  to  the  property  of  Judge  Mack, 
John  VVilliams  and  Judge  Delahunty,  but 
causing  no  loss  of  life. — Mo,  Repub^ 

"On  his  own  Hook." — The  Boston  Post 
tells  a  story  of  a  sea-faring  friend  of  his. 
Being  in  a  place  where  pickpockets  abounded, 
he  lined  his  pockets  with  fish-hooks,  in- 
geniously arranged  so  as  to  catch  and  hold  the 
hand  of  an  intruder ;  and  it  worked  to  a  charm, 
for  it  caught  his  own  hand,  and  tore  all  the 
flesh  from  his  fingers,  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  he  had  set  the  hooks  to  catch  %  rogue. 
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CHURCH  OF  THB    SEPUIiCHBB. 

*   (CoNTrNUEP  T&dU  FAGS  275.) 

Extracts  from  Dr.  RobinsoiCs  Biblteal  Ri- 

searcheSi  Voh  L 

The  different  seciB  of  Chrisiians  who  have 
pofisesflioD  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, had  of  course  been  compelled  to  alter* 
nate  in  their  occupancy  of  it,  and  in  the  per- 
formance  of  their  religious  ceremonies.    In 
this  last  "high  day"  of  the  festiraU   the 
Greeks  held   their  grand  Mass  at  the  Sepul- 
chre before  break  of  day,  and  the  Latins  fol-  * 
lowed  at  9  o'clock.     1  looked  in   for  a  few 
moments,  with  my  friend  Mr.  Homes,  upon 
this  latter  ceremony.    Few  persons  were  pre- 
sent  except    those  engaged  in  the  service. 
These  few  were  all  below  in  the  body  of  the 
church ;  in  the  galleries  there  were  no  specta- 
tors.     The    reputed   sepulchre,    as  is  well 
known,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  spacious 
rotunda,  directly  beneath  the  centre  of  the 
great  dome,  which  is  open  to  the  sky.    The 
high  altar  was  placed  directly  before  the  door 
^  the  Sepulchre  ;  so  that  we  could  not  enter 
the  latter.    The  ceremonies  we  saw  consist- 
ed only  in  a   procession    of  the  monks  and 
others  marching  around  the  sepulchre,  stop- 
ping occasionally  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
Gospel,  and  then  again  advancing  with  chant- 
ing and  singing — I   was   struck,   with  the 
splendor  of  their  robes,  stiff  with  embroidery 
of  silver  and  gold,  the  well  meant  offerings 
probably  of  Catholics  out  of  every  country 
of  Europe ;  but  I  was  not  less  struck  with 
the  vulgar  and  unmeaning  visages  that  peered 
out  from  these  costly  vestments.    The  wear- 
ers looked  more  like  ordinary  ruffians,  than 
like  ministers  of  the  cross  of  Christ.    In- 
deed there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Latin 
monks  in  Palestine  are  actually  for  the  most 
part  ignorant  and  often  illiterate  men,  chiefly 
from  Spain,  the  refuse  of  her  monks  and 
clergy,  who  come,  or  are  sent  hither,  as  into 
a  sort  of  exile,  where  they  serve  to  excite  the 
sympathies  and  misplaced  charities  oi    the 
Catholics  of  Europe.    There  was  hardly  a 
face  among  all  those  before  us,  that  could  be 
called  intelligent.    A  few  fine  looking  French 
naval  officers*  and  one  or  two  Irish  Catholics, 
had  joined  the  procession,  but  seemed  quite 
out  of  place,  and  as  if  they  were  ashamed 
of  their  companions. 

The  whole  scene  indeed  was  to  a  Protes- 
tant painful  and  revolting.  It  might  perhaps 
hare  been  less  so^  had  there  been  manifested 


the  slighfest  degree  o(  faith  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  surrounding  objects ;  but  even  the 
monks  themselres  do  not  pretend,  that  the 
present  sepulchre  is  anything  more  than  an 
imitation  of  the  original.  But  to  be  in  the 
ancient  city  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  see 
these  venerated  places  and  the  very  name  of 
our  holy  religion  profaned  by  idle  and  lying 
mummeries;  while  the  proud  Mussulman 
looks  on  with  haughty  scorn;  all  this  ex- 
cited in  my  mind  a  feeling  too  paintul  to  be 
borne ;  and  I  never  visited  the  place  again. 

For  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifteen  cen- 
turies, Jerusalem  has  been  the  abode  not  only 
of  mistaken  piety,  but  also  of  credulous  su- 
perstition, not  unmingled  with  pious  fraud. 
During  the  second  and  third  centuries  after 
the  Christian  era,  the  cit>  remained  under 
heathen  sway;  and  the  Christian  church  ex- 
isted there,  if  at  all,  only  by  sufierance.  But 
when,  in  the  beginning,  of  the  fourth  cen* 
tury,  Christianity  became  triumphant  in  the 
person  of  Constantine:  and  at  his  instiga- 
tion, aided  by  the  presence  and  zeal  of  his 
mother  Helena,  the  first  great  attempt  was 
made  in  A.  D.  326,  to  fix  and  beautify  the 
places  connected  with  the  crucifixion  and  resur- 
rection of  the  Savior ;  it  then,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  became  a  passion  among 
the  multitudes  of  priests  and  monks,  who 
afterwards  resorted  to  the  Holy  City,  to  trace 
out,  and  assign  tl^  fate  of  every  event,  how- 
ever trivial  or  legendary,  which  could  be 
brought  into  connection  wiih  the  Scriptures, 
or  with  pious  tradition.  The  fourth  century 
Appears  to  have  been  particularly  fruitlul  in 
the  fixing  of  these  localties,  and  in  the  dres- 
sing out  of  the  traditions  or  rather  legends 
which  were  attached  to  them.* 

But  the  invention  of  succeeding  ages  con- 
tinued to  build  upon  these  foundations ;  until, 
in  the  seventh  century,  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  and  subsequent  oppressions  confined 
the  attention  of  the  church  more  exclusively 

•  The  Itinerarium  Hierosol,  A.  D.  333, 
mentions  the  palm  tree  as  still  standing  on 
the  aide  of  Mount  Olivet,   from  which  the 

?eople  broke  off  branches  to  strew  before 
esus.  Cyril!  also  bpeaks  ot  it  in  the  same 
century  ;  Cat.  x.  19.  The  column  to  which 
Christ  was  bound  and  scourged,  was  al- 
ready found  ;  but  the  blood  upon  it  is  first 
mentioned  by  Jerome  nearly  a  century  after- 
wards. The  Coenaculum  connected  with  it 
was  the  work  of  a  still  later  age,  as  we  have 
^ready  had  occasion  to  remark. 
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to  tiie  circumstances  of  her  present  distress ; 
and  drew  off  in  part  tlie  minds  of  the  clergy 
and  monks  from  the  contemplation  and  em* 
bellishment  of  scriptural  history.    Thus  the 
fabric  of  tradition  was  left  to  become  fixed 
and  stationary  as  to  its  main  points,  in  much 
the  same  condition,  indeed,  in  which  it  has 
come  down  to  our  day.    The  more  fer?id 
zeal  of  the  ages  of  the  crusades,  only  filled 
out  and  completed  the  fabric  in  minor  parti- 
culars.   The  fathers  of  the  church  in  Pales- 
tine, and  their  imitators,  the  monks,  were 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  not  natives  ot 
the  country.    They  knew,  in  general,  little 
of  its  topography,  and   were  unacquainted 
with  the  Aramaean,  the  vernacular  language 
of  the  common  people.    They  have  related 
only  what  was  transmitted  to  them  by  their 
predecessors,  also  foreigners,  or   have  given 
opinions  of  their  own,  adopted  without  criti- 
cal inquiry,  and  usually  without  much  know- 
ledge.   The  visitors'of  the  Holy  Land,  in  the 
earliest  centuries,  as  well  as  the  crusaders,  all 
went  thither  in  the  character  of  pilgrims,  and 
looked  upon  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  and 
upon  the  land,  only  through  the  eyes  of  their 
monastic  entertainers.    European  visitors,  in 
particular,  have  ever  lodged,  and  still  lodge, 
almost  exclusively  in  the  Latin  convent ;  and 
the  Latin  monks  have  in  general  been  their 
Eole  guides. 

In  this  way,  and  from  all  these  causes, 
there  has  been  grafted  upoif  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  Land  avast  mass  of  tradition,  foreign 
in  its  source  and  doubtful  in  its  character, 
which  has  flourished  luxuriantly  and  spread 
itself  widely  over  the  western  world.  Pales* 
tine,  the  Holy  City,  and  its  sacred  places,  have 
been  again  and  again  portrayed,  according  to 
the  topography  of  the  monks,  and  according 
to  them  alone.  Whether  travellers  were 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  has  made  little 
difference.  All  have  drawn  their  information 
from  the  great  storehouse  of  the  convents; 
and  with  few  exceptions,  all  report  it  appa- 
rently with  like  faith,  though  with  various 
fidelity.  In  looking  through  the  long  series 
of  descriptions,  which  have  been  given  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  many  travellers  since  the 
fourteenth  century,  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
how  very  slightly  the  accounts  differ  in  their 
topographical  and  traditional  detail.  There 
are,  indeed,  occasional  descrepancies  in  mi- 
nor points,  though  very  few  of  the  travellers 
have  ventured  to  depart  from  the  general  au- 


thority of  their  monastic  guide.  Or  even 
if  they  sometimes  venture  to  call  in  que&tioo 
the  value  of  this  whole  mass  of  tradition,  yet 
they  nevertheless  repeat  in  like  manner  the 
stories  of  the  convents,  or  at  least  gire  nothio^  j 
in  their  place.  ^ 

Whoever  has  had   occasion  to   look  into 
these  matters  for  himself,  will  not  be  slow  to 
admit  that  the  views  here  expressed,  are  in 
no  degree  overcharged.     It  follows  from  them 
— ^and  this  is  the  point  to  which  I  would  par- 1 
ticulary  direct  the  reader's  attention — that  all 
ecclesiastical   tradition  respecting  the  ancient 
places  in  and  around  Jersulaem  and  through* 
out  .Palestine,  is  of  no  value,  except  so  far  as 
it  is  Aipported  by  circumstances,  known  to  as 
from  the  scriptures  or  from  other  contempo- 
rary testimony.    Thus  one  of  the  very  earli- 
est traditions  on  record,  that  which   points 
out  the  place  of  our  Lord's  ascension    on  the 
summit  of  the   Mount  of  Olives,  and  which 
certainly  existed  in  the  third  century,  long  be- 
fore the  visit  of  Helena,   is  obviously    false  ; 
because  it  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  scri^ 
ture  account,  which  relates  that   Christ  led 
out  his  disciples  **  as  far  as  to  bethany"  and 
there  ascended  from  them  into   heaven.    On 
the  other  hand.  I  would  not  venture  to  dis- 
turb   the    traditional    location    of    Rachel's 
grave  on  the  way  towards  Bethlehem  ;  for 
although  she  is  first  mentioned  by  the  Iiin, 
Hieros,  and  by  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century, 
yet  the  scriptural  narrative  necessarily  limits 
the  spot  to  that  vicinity.     On  the  same  gene- 
ral principle,  that  important  work   the  Ono- 
masiiconj   the  production  of  the    successive 
labors  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  gives 
the  names,  and  describes   the   situations   of 
places  in  the  Holy  Land,  can   be  regarded  in 
an  historical   respect  only  as  a  record  of  the 
traditions  current  in  their  day. 


The  Lancaster  Journal  states  that  the  wire 
of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  in  that  city,  waa 
struck  by  lightning  during  a  late  thunder 
storm.  No  damage  was  done,  nor  is  it  be- 
lieved that  in  case  of  a  recurrence  of  the  ac- 
cident any  injury  could  be  sustained,  the  wire 
being  too  srnrll  to  sustain  a  sufficient  quant  icy 
of  fluid  to  produce  any  serious  consequences. 
The  sound  produced  by  the  stroke,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  telegraph  office,  was  similar  to 
the  report  o(  a  pistol,  which  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  emission  of  a  few  sparks. 
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BICE  AND  COFFEB-HULLER. 

This  new,  ingenious,  end  uaefiil  maehlDe 

we  believe  lo  be  worthy  of  pariiculBT  kllen- 

tioo.    We  saw  it  (oi  the  first  time  a  few  dajra 

'    aiace  at  Mr.   Allen'a  Qepcsitoiy  in  Water 

srreet,  and  hnrd  a  minQie  deieripiioD  of  the 

I    lereTal  proceMca  petfonned  by  it,  aod  a  com- 

'    paritm  with   the  macbineB  and  operation* 

'.    heretofore  in  nae,   to  accompliih  the  same 

',    endf.    To  voderaiand  all  this,  manf  of  our 

'   reader*  will  doubilen  need  «  few  words  in 

explanation. 

Rice  and  Coffee  are  by  do  mean*  fit  for 
use,  or  for  aale,  when  tbef  bare  been  merely 
gathered.  Each  grain  has  two  distinct  cover- 
ings,  which  must  be  remoTcd,  lilte  the  cbaff 
and  bran  of  wheat ;  but  both  are  to  be  taken 
off  without  brealiing  the  grain,  while  braa  i* 
ground  with  floar  and  afterwards  separated 
by  boiling.  Now,  as  the  inner  coats  of  c6ffee 
and  rice  are  extremely  thin  and  adhere 
closely,  they  are  usually  taken  off  by  gentle 
ponnding,  with  a  slender  pestle,  ihnisi  into 
',  •  heap,  but  not  to  (be  boitgm.  This,  how- 
;  ever,  caotei  a  WMie  of  several  per  cat.,  by 
breaking  some  of  the  kernels.  The  -third 
and  last  process  for  rice  is  (bat  of  "  Peart- 
• :"  that  is,  polishing  the  surface  of  each 
kernel,  and  giving  ibe  faint  bluish  tinge 
which  is  one  of  the  propeniee  looked  for  by 
'.  parchuctt. 

We  will  DOW  briefly  describe  the  new 


macbine  above  represented,   and  its  opera-    ' 
lions. 

The  Kice-baller  and  the  Coffec-buller  are    ' 
made  in  the  same  form,  and   produce    the    . 
tame   effects  upon  the    two  kin^s  at  seeds,    ' 
excepting  the  process  of  Yearling,  wnich  is 
not  applicable  to  coffee.     Each  machine  ha^   ! 
two   small    mill-stones,    only   the   lower  of 
which  revolves,  while  the  bopper-hoie  is  cut 
throDgh  the  upper.    Tbey  are  set  at  such  a    ] 
distance  apart,    that    a    kernel  of  rice, 
coffee  (if  a  coffee  huller,)  may  stand  upright    i 
between    them,    yet  not  without    touching 
them  both.     The  motion  of   the  wbeel,  (for 
some  reaion  or  olhei,  not  easily  ascertained,) 
ihrowfl  all  (he  kernels  up  on  end,  and  makes 
them  keep  that  position,  while  passing  along    ' 
towards   the  ouiiide  ot   ibe  stone,  there  to 
be  dropped  off    Both  the  slcins  ot  coverings  of 
the  rice  or  the  coffee  are  effectually  removed 
by  the  revolution  of  (he  stone;  end  it  is  de- 
clared tka(  (be  machine  would  be  of  no  use,    [ 
were  (he  grains  to  assume  jtoy  o(bef  posi-    ' 
lioQ.    But  rice  retiuires  gentle  rubbing,  to  pi 
00  (he  polish,  that  is,  (o  "  pearl"  everj  ker-    ', 
oel.    For  this,  the  rice  mill  has  a  rubber  so   ' 
fixed  near  the  circumference  of  the  lower    i 
stone,  (hat   die  kertiels  fall  be(weeD  (hem,    | 
•od  are  gently   rubbed   over  and  over,  and    ' 
then  dropped  into  the  receiver  below. 

According  lo  (he  information  we  have  re- 
ceived, great  saving  is  effected  by  (bis  ma- 
chine, whether  applied  to  rice  or  (o  coffee, 
and  by  means  which  will  be  partly  tia- 
derstood  from  whal  hai  been  said.  The 
origioal  cost  i>  not^reat,  (he  machines  are 
of  different  sizes,  but  comparatively  small, 
light,  portable,  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order, 
nor  difficult  to  be  repaired.  The  cleaning  of  , 
rice  must  necesiatily  be  generally  carried  oD 
OD  a  large  scale ;  and  iu  this  city  is  a  very 
large  eatablisbment  for  (he  purpose. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  with  for  more  ', 
particular  information,  we  may  be  able  to 
procure  it:  and  we  can  aid  them  in  oblain- 
ing  any  of  the  machine*  which  ibey  may 
with  lo  purchase.  Some  are  so  large  as  lo  | 
be  moved  by  steam ;  but  a  man  can  nae  a 
common  one  to  great  advantage. 


yoLUNTKBBS  ON  TBE  Wat. — There  were    , 
2600  troops  at  New  Orleans  from  up  the    ' 
river,  for  embarkation  on  (be  ls(.,  end  a  car- 
go of    muskets  and    other  i 
Fiitsburgh. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  the  Gazette  of  the  9th  inst.,  we  noticed 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Campbell,  which 
happened  April  7,  1846.  We  had  not  then 
time  to  mention  some  incidents  in  the  life  of 
this  lady,  which,  in  our  judgment,  are  worthy 
of  being  recorded,  and  which  we  now  pre* 
sent  (0  our  readers. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  on  the  day  of  her  death, 
w.18  8S  years  and  two  months  old.  She  was 
born  in  this  town,  and  when  she  died  was  its 
oldest  native  cidzen.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Campbell.  When  the  Indians 
attacked  and  destroyed  Cherry  Valley  she 
was  about  twenty-iours  years  old,  and  she 
and  her  father's  family  were  taken  prisoners, 
by  the  Indians  and  remained  with  them  two 
nights  and  the  greater  part  of  three  days. — 
The  first  night  they  encamped  where  the  viU 
lage  now  is.  The  next  day  they  took  up 
their  line  of  march  South,  down  the  Chief 
Valley  creek,  through  what  was  then  an  al- 
most unbroken  wilderness.  The  great  num- 
ber of  women  and  children  belonging  to  the 
party  rendered  their  progress  slow,  and  they 
did  noi,  that  day,  travel  more  than  eight  or 
ten  miles. 


On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  In- 
dians held  a  council  to  decide  whether  the 
women  and  children  should  be  taken  through 
the  wilderness  to  Niagara,  or  be  put  to 
death  or  sent  back  to  their  homes. — What  an 
awful  moment  was  that  to  the  poor  prison- 
ers !  Life  and  death,  or  captivity,  worse  than 
death,  were  suspended  on  the  issue  of  the 
deliberations  of  an  assembly  of  savages ! 
The  humane  councils  of  Brant  prevailed,  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  and  the  other  women  and 
children  were  sent  back.  When  Capt.  Brant 
informed  them  of  this  determination,  he  said 
there  were  scouting  parties  scouring  the  woods 
and  that  it  on  their  return  any  of  these  par- 
ties should  fall  in  with  them,  (the  women 
and  children,)  they  would  be  murdered. 

To  guard  against  such  a  catastrophe,  Brant 
himselt  accompanied  them  until  they  were 
out  of  danger.  Not  long  after  this,  on  the 
first  dav  of  January,  1782,  Mrs.  CampbeH  was 
married  to  Captain  Samuel  Campbell,  a 
highly  respectable  citizen  of  the  town,  who 
died  several  years  ago,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  ten  children.  The  whole  fa- 
mily descended  to  the  grave  several  years  be- 
fore her.  The  latter  part  of  her  lifie  she 
spent  in  the  family  of  her  son-in-law  George 
Cylde,  Esq.,  of  this  town,  who  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  render  the  evening  of 
her  Iffe  agreeable  and  happy.  She  was  an 
affectionate  wife,  a  kind  and  tender  parent,  a 
valuable  member  of  society  and  a  pious 
member  of  a  Christian  church. — West.  pap. 

Launch  of  the  Louisiana. — ^This  beauti- 
ful boat  started  on  her  ways  yesterday  af- 
ternoon at  a  few  minutes  past  2  o  clock,  and 
glided  into  her  destined  element  in  most 


gallant  style.  We  have  seldom  seen  a 
finer  model,  or  one  that  gave  better  pro- 
mise  of  speed,  provided  a  reasonable  amount 
of  propelling  power  is  applied.  She  sits 
gracefully  upon  the  water — is  exceedingly 
sharp  fore  and  afl — and  with  her  machinery 
and  boilers  on  board,  only  draws  about 
5  feet  water.  Her  length  is  230  feet — 
breadth  27  feet,  and  depth  of  hold  12  1-2 
feet. 

The  Louisiana  was  built  for  G.  C.  M. 
Reed,  by  Messrs.  Bid  well  &  Banta,  and 
altogether  she  does  great  credit  to  their 
skill  and  taste  as  marine  architects.  The 
joiner  work  is  in  the  hands  of  John  Gris- 
sam,  who  is  preparing  her  upper  works  in 
his  usual  neat  and  substantial  style.  The 
finishing  touch  is  to  be  applied  by  the  Mil- 
lers, who  will  make  her  cabin  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  that  fioat  upon  the  Lakes. 
The  finish  and  painting  are  to  be  after  the 
most  exq^uisite  style  of  these  artists.  But 
more  anon. 

She  is  to  be  sailed  by  Capt.  Levi  Allen, 
who  has  so  long  and  so  favorably  been 
known  on  our  waters,  that  he  needs  no  com- 
mendation from  our  pen.  Early  in  July 
we  shall  expect  to  see  the  Louisiana  rea- 
dy for  8«^rvice  in  the  Louisiana  line. 

New  Boat. — Capt.  G.  Appleby  is  build- 
ing a  new  boat  at  Algenac,  on  St  Clair 
river,  and  pushing  her  ahead  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch.  Her  frame  is  up»  and  the 
plai.k  going  on  to  her  bull.  Capt  A.  does 
not  design  getting  her  out  until  (ail.  She 
is  to  be  225  feet  long,  30  feet  beam,  and  1 3 
feet  hold.  The  engine  high  pressure,  Cleve- 
land manufacture— ^cylinder  38  inches  with 
10  feet  stroke. 

She  will  be  among  the  first  class  boats, 
and  arranged  afler  the  most  modern  style  of 
comfort,  convenience  and  elegance.  Her 
name  we  will  give  at  another  time. 

The  Niagara  returned  yesterday  mom- 
lag,  having  fully  settled  the  question  that 
she  can  make  her  regular  tripiB  to  Chicago  \ 
without  difficulty.  This  must  be  gratifying 
to  all  her  friends,  and  aflbrds  another  splen- 
did moving  palace  for  the  accoromodation 
o    the  travelling  public. 

The  Nile,  one  of  the  best  boats  that  move 
in  our  waters,  so  far  as  comfort,  attention, 
and  safety  are  concerned,  leaves  this  even- 
ing for  Chicago.  She  is  one  of  those  boats 
that  people  like  to  travel  in. — Buff,  pap. 

FltzgeraldU  Braiding  Machine — There 
has  seldom  been  invented  a  machine,  in 
which  a  greater  efibrt  of  inventive  genius 
was  evinced,  or  more  perfect  success   at* 
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tained  than  in  this  the  apparently  intelligent 
machiney  hy  Mr.  Elisha  Fitzgerald,  of  this 
city. 

The  straw  Is  prepared  for  this  machine 
hy  simply  being  cut  the  requisite  length, 
and  steeped  in  water.  It  is  then  put  in  a 
proper  box  or  holder,  perhaps  two  hundred 
straws  at  once,  and  the  machine  requiring 
only  a  very  slight  power  from  water,  steam, 
or  hand,  does  the  rest  Each  straw  is  pick- 
ed up  separately  when  wanted,  and  carried 
to  the  right  place  ;  two  strands  are  carried 
over  and  packed  down  at  each  revolution  of 
the  machine;  and  whenever  the  small,  soft 
portion  of  the  straw  is  braided  in,  the  ma- 
chine cuts  it  oflf  and  goes  after  another.— 
Should  it  not  find  one  where  it  has  a  right 
to  expect  it,  or  should  an  unfit  one  be  pre- 
sented, it  stops  working.  The  attendant 
then  puts  the  right  sort  of  straw  where  one 
should  be,  and  off  she  starts  again.  The 
putting  in  a  straw,  when  it  happens  to  break 
or  miss,  (which  is  rarely,)  and  the  feeding 
with  straw  by  the  handful,  are  all  the  work 
required  of  the  attendant,  who  may  thus  at- 
tend twelve  or  twenty  machines,  each  of 
which  braids  faster  and  far  better  than 
could  possibly  be  done  by  hand.  The  ma- 
chine is  of  moderate  size,  requiring  perhaps 
three  feet  square  room,  and  is  built  at  a 
cost  of  $300  for  each.  The  straw  ahso, 
which  has  been  hitherto  wholly  imported, 
even  when  the  braiding  was  Hone  here,  will 
now  be  grown  on  our  own  soil,  giving  a 
farther  diversity  to  agricultural  production. 

[Scietiiific  American. 
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ANOTHER  COMET 

Hydroorafhical  Office, 

Washington,  May  26,  1846. 

Sir — The  new  comet  which  has  been 
noticed  in  Boston  papers  as  having  been 
seen  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  by  Mr. 
Bond,  on  the  19th  inst.,  was  observed  here 
last  night  with  the  equatorial,  using  1,268 
Grasmbridge,  as  the  suir  of  comparison,  its 
place  at  9h.  39m.  29^.  9  mean  time,  Wash- 
mgton,  was  App.  AR.  6h.  55th.,  19s.  5.  App- 
Dec.  N.  44"  32'  55". 6.  It  gives  as  much 
light  in  the  telescope  as  a  star  of  the  3d  or 
4th  magnitude ;  but  its  intensity  is  not  great- 
er than  that  of  a  star  of  the  9th.  It  has  a 
sparkling  centre  of  bright  white  light,  sur- 
rounded by  como  in  all  directions,  and  pre- 
senting in  the  field  of  the  telescope  a  very 
beautuiil  appearance. 

It  may  be  seen  with  a  common  spy-glass, 
and  its  placed  by  alignment  last  night  was 


about  lOo  north  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
nearly  in  a  line  from  them  to  Polaris. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  M.  MAURY, 
Lieut.  U.  S.  N. 
Hon.  George  Bancroft. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy.  . 

THE  WALiDENSES. 

After  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  victories  of  Napoleon,  Piedmont  was 
annexed  to  France.  Then,  ihe  Waldenses 
were  placed  under  a  free  government ;  they 
enjoyed  the  same  religious,  civil,  and  political 
rights,  as  other  citizens.  But  in  1815  they 
fell  bask  under  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  then  the  Popish  Clergy  renewed 
aprainst  them  the  former  tyranny.  Unhap- 
py spirit  of  popery,  which  seems  unable  to  exist 
without  persecuting  furiously  its  adversaries  ! 

The  Waldenses  are  excluded  from  all  pub- 
lic employments  in  the  States  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  They  cannot  be  magistrates,  offi- 
cers of  government,  or  teachers  in  colleges. 
They  have  certain  limits  fixed  within  which 
to  perform  their  worship,  and  cannot  go  be- 
yond these  under  severe  penalties.  They  are 
required  to  observe  the  feasts  of  the.Romish 
Church,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  they  are 
heavily  fined  for  the  benefit  of  popish  estab- 
lishments. It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  them 
to  make  any  proselyte.  The  priests  on  the 
contrary,  have  founded  in  these  vallies,  in- 
stitutions for  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  all 
they  can  entice.  They  try  to  entrap  children, 
so  that  their  unhappy  parents  are  kept  in  con- 
tinual alarms.  These  priests  give  money  to 
the  poor  to  induce  them  to  become  papists  ; 
they  promise,  with  the  same  view,  promotion 
to  soldiers,  relief  from  punishment  to  prison- 
ers, &c.  They  forbid  the  Waldenses  to  hold 
property  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
territory,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  be  law- 
yers, physicians  or  surgeons,  except  among 
those  ot  their  own  faith  ! 

And,  observe  that  the  Waldenses  would  be 
still  worse  treated  if  ihey  were  not  protected 
by  England  and  by  Prussia.  Long  ago  the 
Jesuits  would  have  banished  them  from  the 
country  of  their  fathers,  or  shut  them  up  in 
the  duneeons  of  the  Inquisition.  But  thesel 
fanatical  monks  are  afraid  of  arousing  the 
remonstrances  of  Protestant  governments.^ 
Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Obs, 

Praiseworthy. — Captain  Land,  of  the  ship 
Rainbow,  famous  for  its  quick  passage  to 
and  from  Canton,  ofiereJ  to  his  crew  on  the 
last  return  voyage,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Tribune,  a  premium  of  J30  if  they  made 
the  trip'  within  a  given  time.  The  noble 
fellows  worked  the  ship  home  far  within 
the  required  time  and  thus  divided  the  cap- 
tain's gift — S 10  to  the  Mariners'  Industrial 
Society,  (25  to  the  Floating  Church  of  our 
city,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Bible 
Society. 
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CHRISTIAlf  UNIOV« 

^        BT  JAKES  CHALLBN. 

'*The  conrention  may  become  a  great 
blessing.  The  very  subject  and  object  of  it 
— Christian  Union — is  express  and  admira- 
ble." 

Zion,  now  lift  thy  head  on  high, 
And  let  thy  heart  be  strong : 

A  stream  oi  light  breaks  through  the  sky 
Skirtiag  thy  cloud,  along. 

A  dark  and  gloomy  day  hath  been 

The  only  heritage, 
E'er  since  the  giant  "  man  of  sin" 

Commenced  his  iron  age. 

Thy  enemies  hath  vexed  thee  sore. 

In  manv  a  bloody  fray. 
And  left  thee  welt'ring  in  thy  gore, 

To  mourn  thy  hapless  day : 

A  house  divided,  scattered,  torn, 

In  endless  schisms  riven. 
Of  all  thy  strength  and  beauty  shorn, 

By  storm  and  tempest  driven. 

But  help  shall  come  to  thee  again. 
If  from  thy  widow'd  heart 

In  tears  of  sorrow,  grief  and  pain. 
Thou  from  thy  sins  depart. 

And  dost  thou  hear  the  battle  cry 

From  every  hill  and  dale. 
That  bids  thee  to  the  rescue  fly  ? 

Let  not  thy  courage  fail. 

The  watchword's  "  Union  /"  send  it  on— 

On — let  it  speed  as  light ; 
By  this  the  vic'try  shall  be  woo 

The  weakest  now  will  tight. 

Oh  !  who  would  sleep  upon  his  shield 

In  such  a  time  as  this. 
When  from  the  must'ring  battle  field. 

His  trophy  he  might  miss  ? 

If  from  faint  heart  you  stay  away. 
Or  proud,  ye  will  not  come; 

Others  will  win  the  glorious  day, 
And  bring  their  honors  home. 

Protest,  Unionut, 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  8,  page  288.— 
**  Intoxicating  Liquors." — Tin,  Six^  Quota, 
Uxorious;  Sin;  Cat;  Gin;  Locusu 


The  Oatalpa  Tree— Interesting  Paets* 

Oen.  W.  H.  Harrison,  (afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,)  declared  in  an 
address  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Ohio,  in  1831,  that  the  timber  of  this  tree  is 
more  durable  than  either  locust  or  mulberry 


for  fence  or  for  gate  posts.  He  mentioos  a 
tree  which  had  fallen  in  the  forest,  across  the 
small  stream  Desha,  5  miles  from  VinceDnes, 
and  which  served  as  a  foot*bridge  in  1785, 
as  only  in  part  decayed  in  1831.  A  bmr- 
post  set  in  a  stockade  fort  in  1770,  had  been 
removed,  perfectly  sound. 

Col.  Philip  Tabb,  of  Gloucester  Connty, 
Virginia,  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  that  state, 
thinks  it  equal  to  any  other  timber  for  gate- 
posts. 

Culture. — ^It  is  easily  raised  from  aeed  ms 
Indian  Com,  grows  4  or  5  feet  the  first  sea- 
son, and  12  or  15  feet  in  three  years  :  pro- 
bably 6  feet  annually  in  rich  soil.  If  planted 
3  or  4  feet  apart  they  grow  perfectly  straighL 
Then  transplant  them.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  Western  prairies,  but  pfo> 
bably  would  not  prove  hardy  enough  in  the 
northern  and  Western  States.  So  far  as  is 
known,  the  Catalpa  tree  is  said  to  be  free 
from  the  attacks  of  insects  both  in  the  wood 
and  in  the  leaf.  It  is  also  adapted  to  more 
soils  and  situations  than  the  Chestnut. 


We  saw  the  Sewing  Machine,  invent<!d 
by  Mr.  Elias  How  Jr.,  of  Cambridgeport, 
Massactiusetts,  at  work,  but  we  saw  it  ao 
short  a  time,  and  the  evolution  was  so  rapid« 
that  we  oan  give  no  account  whatever  of 
its  moduB  operandi  We  brought  away, 
however,  a  piece  oi  its  work,  which  those 
who  are  better  able  to  judge  than  we  are 
pronounce  excellent.  We  must  see  it  again. 
We  think,  however,  that  if  this  machine  can 
continue  to  work  as  rapidly  as  we  saw  it 
work,  it  will  certainly  bring  about  a  revolu- 
lion  in  the  trade. — Boston  Paper. 
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:  T  B  E    H  r  G  H  L  A  N  D    B 

Among  The  remnania  of  bariiarism  slill 
preserved  in  ihe  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
is  thai  peculiar  dance  which  ia  here  repre- 
rented.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  those  old 
praciicet  whose  observance  haa  imii^ded 
civilization,  by  hcepini;  up  old  prejudices, 
and  preventing  the  people  from  direcring 
'heir  atiemion  to  desirable  improvements. 
Chnngr>9  in  nalional  costume  and  in  nation. 
al  piiictices,  including  national  games,  aro 
among  ihe  necessary  steps  in  efiecilng  ra> 
dical  improvemeota  in  opinions  and  the 
Wale  of  society. 

The  dress  of  the  persons  here  repreaenled 
IS  tbe  old  HiglilanH  costume,  consisting  of 
[he  bonnel,  with  philibegand  trews,  or  the 
Tartan  plaid ;  and  bears  a  considerable  re- 
Kmblftnoe  to  that  of  the  modern  Oreehs, 
described  in  our  first  volume,  (p.  195,)  an<i 


ROAD-SWORD   DANCE. 

that    of  several  other    people   In  difierrat 
countries.     The  English  expedition  to  the 
Ashamees.  in  Western  Africa,  thirty  yean    . 
ago,  found,  to  their  surprise,  the  native  WR^    , 
riors  arrayed  in  c'oth  lilce  Tartan  plaids. 

The  bagpipe,  which  is  seen  in  the  hands 
of  the  musicinn  on  the  leR,  is  nsed  in  many 
coitntries  beside  Scotland.  We  have  seen 
it  ourselves,  played  by  Calabrian  minstrels 
in  Italy,  and  have  heard  of  it  in  Spain  and 
elsewhere. 

The  occupation  of  leisnre  time  is  a  subject 
or  g  rex  I  imporiance,  oalionalU'  as  well  ai 
peraonslljr.  Whoever  wishes  to  form  s  just 
opinion  of  his  own  characl«r,  or  ot  that  ot 
another,  can  hardly  find  a  surer  ground  un 
which  <0  found  it.  In  houra  of  leisure,  wt 
follow  our  laaie.  being  free  from  the  restraint*  i 
of  businets.  Pi-rauni  of  various  characters  \ 
nay  Ubur  together,  or  meet  in  ihe  same  str 
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or  shop,  or  converse  or  co*operate,  so  long  as 
their  necessary  occupations  require ;  but  when 
these  hours  hare  been  ended,  and  each  is  at 
liberty,  how  different  the  scenes  to  which 
they  resort,  how  different  the  subjects  to 
which  they  direct  their  minds ! 

The  amusements  of  a  people  afiord  one  of 
the  best  opportunities  to  judge  of  their  cha- 
racter ;  and  who  could  fail  to  prefer  such  as 
are  of  an  useful  and  intellectual  charac- 
ter ?  The  feats  of  agility  performed  amidst 
naked  weapons,  as  in  the  preceding  print,  are 
evidences  of  a  barbarous  state  of  society,  or 
at  least  of  its  remnants,  allied  to  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalp- dances  of  our  American  In- 
dians. In  pur  view,  also,  some  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  which  we  have  lately  witnessed, 
in  celebration  of  our  success  against  the  poor, 
half-starved  Mexican  soldiers,  are  essentially 
of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  and  not  much 
more  creditable  to  a  refined  and  Christian 
nation. 


i 


The  Ranchtros  of  Mexico, — We  copy 
from  an  Albany  paper  the  following  de^ 
soription  of  the  Mexican  Rancheros : 

«  It  will  have  been  observed  in  the  seve- 
ral statements  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  put  forth,  relative  to  the  materiel  for 
the  Mexican  armies,  and  more  particularly 
the  one  which  the  American  troops  had  just 
encountered,  that  mention  is  made  of  a  de- 
scription of  troops  called  Rancheros.  This 
is  an  appellation  derived  from  their  occu- 
pation and  mode  of  life^  and  is  common  to  a 
similar  class  of  men  who  subsist  on  the 
pampas  of  South  America.  Half  Indian 
and  half  Spanish  in  their  extraction,  gaunt, 
shrivelled,  though  muscular  in  their  frames, 
and  dark  and  swarthy  visaged  as  they  are, 
these  men  are  the  Arabs  of  the  American 
continent  Living  half  of  the  time  in  the 
saddle  (for  they  are  uuri vailed  horsemen) 
with  lasso  in  hand,  they  traverse  those  vast 
plains  in  search  of  the  buffalo  and  wild 
horse,  who  roam  them  in  countless  ^herds. 
The  killing  of  these  animals,  and  the  pre- 
paration  and  sale  of  their  hides,  is  their  sole 
means  of  livelihood,  other  than  occasionally 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  some  of  the  parti- 
sans in  the  civil  wars  that  have  continually 
been  waged  around  them.  Their  costume 
generally  consists  of  a  pair  of  tough  hide 
ieggins,  with  sandals  of  the  same  material, 
bound  together  with  leather  thongs,  over 
which  ia  a  blanket  with  a  hole  in  the  cen- 
tre, large  enough  to  allow  the  head  to  be 
thrust  out,  and  which  fiiils  not  ungracefully 


over  their  shoulders,  leaving  ample  room 
for  the  play  of  their  arms.  Add  to  this  a  . 
broad  straw  sombrero,  and  the  lasso  hang-  f 
ing  ready  for  use  in  his  girdle,  and  yoa  ) 
have  theRanohero'as  he  appears  in  time  ^ 
of  peace,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  his  occupa- 
tion. Join  to  this  a  long  lance,  with  a  sharp 
spear  head,  ornamented  with  a  strip  of  red 
bunting,  on  a  horse  as  savage  and  unman- 
ageable as  himself,  and  his  beh  plentifully 
•;  supplied  with  pistols  and  knives,  and  you 
have  the  Ranchero  as  a  member  of  a  troop 
of  banditti,  or  as  a  soldier  in  a  body  of 
cavalry. 

**  Cowardly  as  they  generally  are  in  the  S 
open  field,  yet  in  a  conflict  among  the  cha.  ' 
parrals  of  Mexico,  or  in  an  ambuscade,  they 
are  indeed  a  formidable  enemy.  Their  pow- 
er  of  enduring  fatigue  is  almost  inexhatts. 
tible,  and  a  scanty  meal  per  diem  of  jerked 
beef  and  plantain  suffices  them  during 
months. 

<<  Such  are  the  Rancheros,  and,  under  dis- 
ciplined control,  they  would  be  rendered 
the  best  light  troops  in  the  world.  These 
are  the  men  who  comprise  the  great  body 
of  the  Mexican  cavalry,  and  they  are  to 
the  armies  of  that  nation  what  the  Uossacks 
are  to  the  Russians — ever  on  the  alert,  never 
to  be  surprised,  and  untiring  in  pursuit  of 
the  foe,  when  plunder,  no  matter  how  tri- 
fling, is  to  be  obtained." 


THfi  NEST  AMONG  THfi  GRAVfiS. 

By  Lydia  H»  Sigoumeym 

The  cloudless  sun  went  down 

Upon  a  church-yard  scene, 
And  there  a  quiet  nest  I  marked. 

Hid  in  an  evergreen. 
As  wandering  mid  the  hallowed  mound. 

With  velvet  verdure  dressed. 

I  paused  where  two  sweet  sisters  lay 
In  death's  unbroken  rest. 

There  was  a  marble  seat 

Beside  the  couch  of  clay. 
Where  oft  that  mournful  mother  sat 

To  pluck  the  weeds  away ; 
And  blest  each  infant  bud. 

And  every  blossom  fair. 
That  breathed  a  sigh  of  fragrance  rotmi 

The  idols  of  her  care. 

The  unfledg'd  birds  had  flown 

Far  from  their  nest  away, 
Vet  still  within  the  imprisoning  tonab 

Those  gentle  sleepers  lay. 
But  surely  as  those  oright  winged  birds, 

Forsook  the  sheltering  tree, 
And  soared  with  joyous  ttight  tohea«ai» 

Such  shall  their  rising  he  ! 


^ 
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The  Commercial  Association  of  German 
Ptinces,  who  undertook  to  colonize  the  moun- 
tains of  the  San  Saba,  hare  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  plans.  They  directed  a  con- 
voy of  one  hundred  wagons  on  the  route  to* 
wards  the  colony,  which  was  attacked  by  the 
savages.  The  German  emigrants,  after  nght- 
ing  desperately,  were  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers and  obliged  to  treat,  leaving  behind  them 
a  great  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
hands  of  the  savages.  The  wagons  contain* 
ed  the  whole  fortunes  of  the  emigrants. 

The  improvidence  of  the  leaders  of  certain 
German  Texas  colonists,  has  become  pro- 
verbial. They  are  generally  land  specula- 
tors— who,  since  the  slave  trade  was  abolish- 
ed, have  made  a  commerce  in  the  whites. 

Generally,  the  emigrants  are  brought  over 
in  bad  ships,  and  made  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  their  passage — thev  have  no  medical 
treatment  when  lick,  and  on  board  sliip  many 
of  them  die  ;  and  when  they  land  they  are 
again  cheated  in  the  transportation  of  theii 
baggage. 


^ 


The  American  Shabf^shooters. — Forsyth, 
so  celebrated  in  the  last  war  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  band  of  sharp-shooters  which 
harrassed  the  enemy  so  much,  happened  in  a 
scouting  party,  to  capture  a  British  officer. — 
He  brought  him  to  his  camp,  and  treated  him 
with  every  respect  due  his  rank.  Happening 
to  enter  into  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
sharp-shooters,  the  British  officer  observed 
that  Col.  Forsyth's  men  were  a  terror  to  the 
British  camp;  that,  as  far  as  they  could  see, 
they  could  select  the  officer  from  the  private, 
who,  of  course,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  pre- 
cise shooting.  He  wished  very  much  to  see 
a  specimen  of  their  shooting.  Col.  Forsyth 
informed  the  British  officer  that  his  wish 
should  be  gratified.  The  Colonel  ordered  one 
of  his  men  to  come  forward,  and  inquired 
whether  his  rifle  was  in  good  order.  **  Yes, 
sir,*'  replied  the  man.  He  then  stuck  a  ta- 
ble knife  into  a  tree  about  fifty  paces  distant, 
and  ordered  the  man  to  split  his  ball.  He 
fired,  and  the  ball  was  completely  divided  by 
the  knife,  perforating  the  tree  on  each  side. 
This  astonished  the  British  officer.  Another 
soldier  appeared.  He  was  called,  and  order- 
ed, at  the  same  distance,  to  shoot  an  ace  of 
clubs  out  of  the  card.  This  was  actually 
^fftie !  The  British  officer  was  confounded 
and  amazed ;  still  more  so  when  the  colonel 
inforn.ed  him  that,  four  weeks  before,  those 
men  were  at  work  in  the  capacity  of  husband- 
men. 

A  letter  from  St.  Petcrsburgh  states  that 
Professor  Jacob,  of  the  Imperial  Academy, 
has  just  communicated  to  that  body  the  inven- 
tion of  an  electrophonic  telegraph,  composed 
of  ten  keys,  ten  different  accords,  and  ten 
conducting  wires,  by  which  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  words  can  be  expressed  by  means 
ol  sound.  The  Acad  era )[  has  pronounced  a 
f  V orable.opinio^  of  ihjB  jnveniipQ.    .  .  ^  .  , ^ 


i 


Difficulties  of  Life.^A  thunder  cloud 
looks  dark  and  terrific  at  a  distance,  but 
when  it  approaches  near,  it  assumes  a  light- 
er appearance  and  passes  off,  leaving  the 
heavens  clear  and  delightful.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  difficulties  of  life.  Seen  at  a  dis- 
tance they  are  large  and  formidable.  It 
seems  impossible  to  surmount  them.  With 
faith  and  courage  we  press  on  with  a  steady 
eye  and  a  strong  heart,  and  what  appeared 
like  mountains  before,  have  dwindled  to 
molehills.  Now  prosperity  attends  our 
steps  and  every  thing  looks  bright  and  in- 
viting before  lis.— Ca».  Co.  Adv. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  between  France 
and  England.—We  learn  from  Wilmer  & 
fcJmith  that  the  magnetic  telegraph  is  to  be 
tried  as  a  means  of  connecting  France  with 
England.  The  correspondent  of  that  paper 
says: 

*'  I  stated  the  other  day,  that  this  inven- 
tion was  to  be  tried  as  a  means  of  connecting 
France  with  this  country.  I  have  since  as- 
certained that  the  attempt  will  probably  be 
made  in  six  weeks,  should  the  weather  prove 
favorable.  The  lelfgraph  will  be  extended 
from  the  South  Foreland  to  Cape  Grinley, 
and  it  IS  expected  that  it  can  be  laid  down 
in  six  hours,  by  means  of  the  aid  of  a  steam- 
ship. It  is  in  contemplation  to  continue  the 
wires  to  Marseilles^not,  however,  extended 
on  poles,  but  buried  in  the  ground. 

The  Tovmley  Esiatc-^We  anderstand  that 
the  immense  e»taie  of  Lord  Townley,  which 
had  been  in  Chancery  for  manv  years,  has 
lately  been  decided,  ^d  the  amount  is  over 
970,000,000.  Heirs  are  wanting  for  three 
quarters  of  the  estate— -one  quarter  of  the 
amount  having  been  decided  to  belong  to  an 
aide  oi  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

A  Live  Eagle  Captured. — A  farmer  of 
Greece,  Monroe  county.,  brought  to  Rochea. 
ter  a  few  days  since  a  large  grey  eagle 
measuring  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  He  is 
a  noble  specimen  of  his  tribe,  and  entirely 
unharmed,  except  a  slight  injury  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  wing. 

Hair  has  been  transplanted  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another.  It  resembles 
a  vegetable.. 

Among  the  mammalia,  man  only  has  but 
one  thumb. 

Of  Age. — By  the  English  law,  infancy 
in  males  extends  to  21)  and  in  females  to 
20. 

The  common  definition  of  roan :  that  be 
is  a  reasoning  animal,  is  false.     The  best 
you  can  predicate  of  him  is,  that  he  is  an    S^ 
^njmal.  capable  of  rQj»50ipingw-r-lj(iJ^rifl«^^  j  . 
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f^om"  Alg9na  and  Tunis  in  1845.    Sff  Ca^    /. 

dark  KmntdyP 

AI«OERI4  AND  TUNIS. 

Algiers  will  disappoint  those  who  look  for 
what  £othen  calls  **  the  splendor  and  havoc 
of  the  East,"  by  its  increasing  resemblance  to 
a  provincial  French  town,  **  with  arcades  and 
shops,  titled  with  the  latest  Parisian  fashions." 
The  Kasbah,  however,  or  fortress  in  the  up- 
per town,  where,  of  old,  the  Dey  was  but 
meanly  lodged,  bears  traces  of  past  dynasties. 
It  can  still  show  its  desolate  harem,  its  foun- 
tain with  stretched  columns  and  inscripuons 
from  the  Koran,  empiy  treasury,  rifled  uf  an 
amount  of  riches,  exa^erated  into  something 
fabulous.  The  consul,  too,  Mr.  St.  John,  oc- 
cupies one  of  '*  the  finest  specimens  of  Moor- 
ish domestic  architecture  in  Algiers,"  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  having  merely 
introduced  there  the  Englishman's  delight  and 
the  German's  horror,  chimney  tires,  and  turn- 
ed out  divans  and  cushions  for  Christian  chairs 
and  tables.  The  flatroof  is  left,  with  which 
an  English  consul  may  be  trusted ;  such  a 
trust  being  not  an  unimportant  one.  If  the 
following  paragraph  be  correct,  it  contains  a 
characteristic  trait  of  the  conquerors,  as  well 
as  of  the  oativea : — 

*'  From  the  second  floor  a  staircase  in  mar- 
ble and  porcelain  leaps  up  to  the  terraced 
roof,  a  delightful  lounge  in  t4ie  cool  of  the 
evening,  af\er  the  exhausting  heals  of  a  sum- 
mer's day.  Upon  these  terraces  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  women  to  appear  shortly  be- 
fore sunset  to  enjoy  the  evening  breezes,  with- 
out veils,  and  frequently  but  slightly  clad  ;  the 
men,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  agreeTi\<'au  not  join- 
ing them  till  after  dusk,  on  account  of  each 
house-top  being  overlooked  by,  and  also  over- 
looking the  neighboring  premises.  The  in- 
fraction of  the  rule  by  the  French  officers  on 
the  first  occupation  of  the  city,  nearly  led,  in 
some  instances,  to  very  serious  resul!8,  the 
feeling  of  exasperation  being  much  greater  at 
seeing  a  man  peaceably  promenading  on  his 
own  roof,  armed  with  a  telescope,  than  that 
produced  by  the  actual  presence  of  an  inva- 
ding army  within  their  walls." 

The  first  move  taken  by  our  traveller  from 
Algiers  was  in  a  diliffence  forBleedah,  where 
Captain  Kennedy  hoped  to  procure  horses 
for  their  further  journey.  The  road  is  picture 
esque,  but  all  its  surroundings,  and  many  of 
its  passengers,  wore  the  same  disconcerting 
European  aspect. 

'*  Comfortable  farm  houses,  with  slahles  and 
offices,  have  been  erected,  gardens  and  fields 
enclosed,  and  roads  made,  connecting  the 
farms  with  the  highway;  European  ploughs 
and  implements  are  seen  in  the  Held:*,  with 
carta  and  wagons,  made  afier  the  national 
patiern  of  the  French,  German,    or  Spanish 

Sroprietor.     Herds   of  cattle,  and  numerous 
ocks  of  sheep  grazing  on  the  hill  sides,  are 
pleasing  evidences  of  present  prosperity." 

it  is  consolatory  to  find  the  Spaniard  spo- 
ken of  as  an  industrious  colonist.  Cant.  Ken- 


♦ 


nedy  fell  in,  too,  with  Maltese  pedlars  and 
Hhinelanders. 

The  uniform  of  the  soldiers  is  most  pictur- 
esque— very  lar^e  wide  trowsers  of  red  cloth 
fastened  at  the  knee,  strong  leather  leggrinirs, 
laced  at  the  side  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle, 
shoes,  and  white  gaiters;  the  jacket  is  of 
blue  cloth,  edged  with  red,  and  an  arabesque 
pattern  of  the  same  color  on  either  breast  :  the 
waiscoat  is  of  the  same  material,  and  having 
no  opening  in  the  front,  is  either  slipped  on 
over  the  head  or  buttoned  at  the  side ;  both 
jacket  and  waistcoat  are  cut  low,  without 
collars,  leaving  the  neck  bare ;  a  blue  sash  is 
wound  several  times  round  the  waist,  and  the 
head-dress  is  a  crimson  cap.  with  blue  tassel, 
and  a  long  handkerchief  twisted  round,  con- 
verts it  into  a  Durban." 

Bleedah,  when  reached,  is  like  Alipers, 
beginning  to  assume  a  Frenchified  appear- 
ance; the  native  population  is  frightfally 
wasted  by  the  warfare.  , 

The  looked -for  horses  proved  any  thinfi^  ra- 
ther than  such  steeds  as  figure  well  in  sketch 
or  tale — wretched,  rat-like  creatures,  misera- 
bly accoutred.  The  scenery  of  the  laud  im- 
proved as  they  rode  on . 

"  With  the  aid  of  gunpowder,  a  rou;;h 
track  has  been  made  close  to  the  river  Cheef- 
fa,  at  present  just  wide  enough  to  form  a 
horse  road,  but  which,  when  completed,  will 
be  a  monument  of  engineering  skill  that  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  Alpine  roads  of 
Europe.  If  the  country  continues  quiet,  it 
will  be  finished  in  about  two  years.  On  either 
hand  rise  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains worn  by  the  action  of  the  water  into  a 
thousand  fantastic  shapes — huge  masses  of 
rock  fringed  with  the  luxuriant  vegetal  ion 
that  springs  from  every  fissure.  Each  spot, 
each  little  ravine  that  contains  so  little  earih, 
is  green  with  the  wild  laurel,  the  juniper,  the 
dwarf  oak,  and  the  olive,  wlih  here  and  there 
some  tree  of  a  larger  growth  that  has  with- 
stood the  storm*  lirmly  plantf  d  in  its  more 
sheltered  nook.  The  oleander  fiuuishes  on 
each  little  gravelly  bed  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  a  variety  of  shrubs  and  fluwerin? 
plants,  wiih  a  profusion  of  lavender  in  fuil 
bloom,  grow  on  every  vacant  spot.  At  our  feet 
the  river,  sliehily  swollen  and  di«:olored  by 
the  melting  snow,  rushed,  as  it  were,  pain- 
fully through  its  concenirat^d  bed,  foaming 
around  the  misshapen  mas^es'that,  detached 
from  the  rocks  aoove,  impede  hut  can< 
check  its  course.  Nor  do  the  highest  sum. 
mits  of  the  Atlas  omit  to  send  their  trihuie  to 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Countless 
streams  pour  down  their  sides,  and  reaching 
the  edfife  of  th^e  valley,  fall  in  cascades  from 
rock  to  rock  till  they  join  the  river.  *  At  one 
point  of  view,  where  the  rocks  ar<^  steepest 
and  the  vegeration  roost  beauiifal,  five  are 
visible  at  once.  The  finest  falls  from  a 
precipice  of  3(K)  feet,  leaping  from  ledge  to 
ledge,  here  and  tliere  for  a  moment  concealed 
among  the  underwood,  appearing  anu  reap- 
pearing   broken    into  a    hundred    streamlets 
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that  trickle  over  the  mossy  surface  of  the 
recks,  like  threads  of  siker,  until  again  uni 
ted  by  some  broader  iedge,  they  together  stek 
(he  stream  beneath.  As  noon,  a  halt  of  an 
hour  was  made,  to  feed  our  horses  and  our- 
selTes;  the  morning,  which  had  been  dull 
and  ihreatenini?  rain,  had  given  place  to  a 
fine  altemoon,  bright  thousrh  cold;  another 
half  hour's  ride  carried  us  out  of  the  valley 
ol  the  Cheefla,  we  having  forded  the  river 
thirteen  timet  since  crossing  it  m  the  morn- 
ing. 

Tbe  real  ascent  o(  the  lesser  Atlas  now 
commenced  ;  the  road,  which  had  hitherto 
followed  the  course  of  ihe  running  water,  now 
became  a  winding  path  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
mountain  through  brushwood  and  dwarfed 
ireea,  rarely  exceeding  ten  feet  in  height.  At 
the  souihern  entrance  of  the  valley  we  pass- 
ed a  solitary  farmhouse,  and  near  it,  several 
limestone  quarries  that  had  been  opened  by 
the  French  ;  the  lime  seemed  of  an  excellent 
quality.  The  strata  on  the  hanks  of  the  river 
had  consisted  almost  entirely  of  clay  slate, 
and  as  we  ascended,  was  replaced  in  a  coarse- 
grained sandstone  containing  a  quantity  of 
fossil  shells.  After  surmounting  ihe  first  as- 
cent,  we  crossed  an  extensive  plateau,  cover- 
ed with  cattle  and  goats,  grazing  under  the 
charge  of  a  couple  of  Arab  boys;  several  un- 
indexed  patches  of  culuvated  ground  were 
also  seen  at  intervals.  Another  hill,  rising 
before  us,  still  remained  to  be  climbed:  and 
although  not  very  steep,  the  road  was  bad. 

When  once  on  the  summit,  we  were  well 
repaid  by  the  magnificent  prospect.  Taking 
a  retrospective  glance  over  our  two  day's 
journey,  east  and  west  nothing  was  to  be  seen, 
save  mountain  above  mountain,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach;  to  the  southward,  looking 
through  the  gap  formed  by  the  Cheeffa,  was 
the  broad  plain  of  the  Meteedjali,  bounded  by 
the  hills  to  westward  of  Algiers:  and  beyond 
all,  the  dimly  defined  horizon  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. From  hence  a  short  descent  brought 
us  into  Medeah,  where  we  arrived  about  hal(^ 
past  three  o'clock,  our  horses  not  very  tired, 
having  carried  us  tbe  nine  leagues  much  bet- 
ter than  could  have  been  supposed  from  their 
wretched  appearance  at  starting.** 

When  visiting  the  French  officer  in  com- 
mand. General  Marev,  our  travellers  were 
introduced  to  a  household  favorite  of  its  kind, 
as  |>eculiar  as  Prince  Puckler  Muskau's  Abys- 
sinian :— 

**  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened  and  the 
lioQ  entered  the  room,  ihe  man  only  leading 
him  by  the  tuft  of  his  mane.  He  was  a  mag- 
DiHcent  animali  twu  years  old,  and  full  grown, 
all  but  his  mane,  which,  ahhough  only  a  foot 
long,  made,  nevertheless,  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance; he  did  not  seem  to  care  about  our 
being  strangers,  but  walking  about  the  room 
like  a  large  dog,  permitted  us  to  take  liber- 
ries  with  him,  such  as  patting  him,  shaking 
a  paw,  and  making  him  exhibit  his  teeth  and 
claws.  He  showed,  however,  a  marked  pre- 
dilection in  favor  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and 


lying  now  before  them,  turned  on  his  back 
to  be  scratched.  Alter  a  scratch  or  two,  he 
legan  to  yawn,  and  was  fairly  settling  bim- 
Eelf  for  a  nap,  when  a  cigar  was  puffed  in 
his  face — a  proceeding  he  evidently  did  not 
approve  of.  Rising  in  a  hurry,  curling  up  hit 
lips,  and  wrinkling  his  nose,  he  exposed  to 
view  a  splendid  set  of  teeth — a  sure  sign  that 
he  was  not  pleased.  ,  A  hearty  sneeze  seemed 
to  restore  Inm  to  good  temper;  and  bearing 
no  malice,  he  returned  a  friendly  pat,  bestow- 
ed upon  him  by  Captain  Martenot,  who  had 
been  the  aggressor,  by  rubbing  his  head  ca- 
ressingly against  his  knees." 

After  finishing  their  first  dav's  march  to- 
wards ihe  Little  Desert,  while  the  Arabs  were 
arranging  the  tent,  the  tourists  managed  to 
beg  sundry  red-legged  partridges,  three  bares, 
some  rabbits  and  a  snipe.  Cooks,  and  those 
interested  in  purveying,  may  like  to  know 
what  the  *'  ftenilemen"  had  for  supper: — 

'*  The  Kaid,  taking  the  two  enormous  dish- 
es of  couscousoo  from  the  women  who  had 
brought  them  up  from  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  they  had  been  prepared,  placed  them 
himself  before  us.  Couscousoo,  the  national 
dish  of  Northern  Africa,  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows ; — Flour  is  wetted,  kneaded  into  a  sort 
of  puste,  half  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then 
granulated  by  rubbing  between  the  hands; 
placed  again  m  the  sun,  the  grains  become 
hard,  and  when  kept  in  a  dry  place,  remain 
good  for  years.  When  wanted  for  use  it  ia 
cooked  in  the  following  manner.  A  large 
vessel,  containing  water  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  meat  so  be  dressed,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  placed  on  the  fire ;  over  this,  halfway  up, 
IS  fixed  a  perforated  plate,  on  which  the  cous- 
cousoo is  placed4  mixed  with  pepper,  spices, 
vegetables,  &c.,  according  to  taste  and  mean8» 
sometimes  being  quite  plain  ;  the  pot  is  then 
covered,  and  the  steam  ascending  through  the 
holes  in  the  division,  confined  as  also  by  the 
lid,  dresses  the  couscousoo,  which,  when 
suflicienity  done,  is  turned  out  into  a  flattish 
wooden  bowl,  with  a  central  leg  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  The  meal  boiled  at  the  bottom  ia 
torn  into  pieces  and  strewn  over  the  top,  of- 
ten i^iih  a  handful  of  soft  sugar;  the  broth  ia 
generally  thrown  away,  except  a  portion, 
which,  mixed  with  milk,  sugar,  honey,  or 
butter,  is  poured  into  the  middle,  when  the 
ffuests  have  taken  their  places  and  are  ready  to 
begin  ;  cold  milk  alone  is,  however,  often  used 
for  this  purpt)8e.  Asking  the  Kaid  to  sit  down 
and  eat  with  us,  twu  parties  were  formed ; 
one  round  each  dish,  and  rudely  cut  wooden 
spoons,  made  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
a  child's  spade,  being  furnished  to  each  per- 
son, a  series  of  holes  dug  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  soon  showed,  by  their  breadth  and  depth, 
that  the  couscousoo  was  as  good  aa  our  ap- 
petites." 

We  may  as  well  add  here,  that  at  breakfast 
the  piece  de  resistance   was  not  unlike  the 
queen*s  in  our  *'Soiig  of  Sixpence,"  beinff  a^ 
preparation  of  bread  and  honey,  with  meuad 
butter,  called  in  Arabic  Beghir. 
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Br*  BaHhuell  to  the  Pope. 
Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  of  Hartford,  Conn.y 
has  addressed  a  long  letter  of  counsel  and 
comment  to  **  His  Holiness,  Pope  Gregory 
XVII."  It  appears  to  have  been  suggested 
by  his  recent  visit  to  Italy  and  the  papal 
states ;  and  in  the  light  of  observations  there 
made,  the  writer  ventures  upon  a  review  of 
the  nature  and  effects  of  the  Hierarchy.-^ 
We  give  the  concluding  passages  of  this 
brilliant  appeal  for  ''  religious  liberty,"  and 
the  withdrawal  of  "  force  as  an  instrument 
of  religious  opinion." 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  you  are 
the  last  pope  who  will  exercise  temporary 
rale  in  Italy ;  that  the  civil  powers  who 
have  acted  as  your  guardians  are  so  much 
disappointed  and  chagrined,  by  the  incurable 
oppression  they  find  to  be  involved  in  a 
priestly  government,  as  to  have  decided  on 
leaving  your  successor  a  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion oiiI}r.  I  know  not  what  authority  there 
may  be  in  this  rumor,  but  I  hope  for  the 
honor  of  religion  it  may  be  true.  But,  how- 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  time  for  you  and  all 
princes  to  consider,  whether  the  melancholy, 
the  truly  melancholy  spectacle  of  divi- 
sions and  animWtles  in  the  Christian  world, 
is  not  caused  by  a  denial  of  the  rights  of 
truth,  and  attempts  to  guard  by  force, 
what  force  can  only  disturb  ?  Whether,  in 
short,  as  trade  has  laws  of  equilibrium  and 
health,  which  are  safest  in  their  action, 
when  they  act  freely  ;  so  also  restrictions  of 
force  in  tne  arguments  and  faith  of  men,  do 
not  create  of  necessity,  false  repuofnances, 
and  disturb  the  even  balance  of  their  opi- 
nions ?  How  shall  truth  even  hold  her  equi- 
librium, when  it  is  not  error  she  has  set 
against  her,  but  force?  Emancipate  the 
truth  of  God,  and  it  will  be  wonaerful  if 
truth  does  not  emancipate  us.  There  will 
be  no  sudden  change,  perhaps,  such  as  some 
men  love  to  see^  and  such  as  you  have  ihe 
greatest  reason  to  fear,  in  case  you  stand  by 
your  infallibility  longer;  but  erroi  will 
melt  away  in  the  sovereign  light  of  truth, 
and  we  shall  melt  together  into  the  love 
of  a  conscious  brotherhood. 

One  suggestion,  and  I  leave  you.  I  saw 
in  the  cathedral  at  Lyons,  as  I  passed 
through  that  city,  a  proclamation  of  the 
archbishop,  calling  the  faithful  to  pray  for 
the  conversion  of  England;  and  I  have 
since  heard  of  a  like  summons  proclaimed 
at  Rome,  and  in  other  places,  even  as  far 
dlltant  as  Constantinople.  This,  I  said,  is 


well ;  it  is  at  least  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
fulminations  that  were  smoking  through  the 
kingdoms  on  a  former  day,  against  this  re- 
cusant empire.  I  only  suggest  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  a  little  more  modest, 
if  you  had  summoned  your  followers,  in> 
stead,  to  pray,«  not  for  the  conversion  of 
England  to  your  opinion,  but  that  you  and 
all  Christians  may  be  guided  into  the  truth, 
whatever  it  is,  and  there  embrace  each  other 
in  a  durable  fraternity  ?  Issue  now,  this  for 
your  proclamation.  Call  upon  the  world  to 
join  you,  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  all 
the  recusant  millions  that  roused  themselves 
against  you  in  the  days  of  Luther,  will  joy- 
\.  fully  meet  the  summons,  and  a  spectacle 
shall  be  offered  at  which  the  world,  and 
possibly,  other  worlds  may  gaze— all  the 
dividecf,  clashing  hosts  of  Christendom 
bowed  together  before  God,  asking  for  the 
truth  that  shall  end  their  disagreements  and 
make  them  one  forever. 

Pardon  me,  now,  if  in  this  letter  I  have 
inflicted  any  unjust  wound  upon  your  peace, 
or  spoken  ought  that  savors  of  personal  ma- 
lignity. You  are  an  aged  man,  waiting  on 
the  shore,  and  will  probably  be  called  to 
pass  over  before  me.  If  I  would  not  have 
you  go  to  lay  up  accusations  against  me,  I 
ought  as  earnestly  to  hope  that  you  may  dis- 
charge the  responsibility  laid  upon  you,  by 
this  letter,  as  not  to  be  required  to  accuse 
yourself. 

Yours  in  the  truth, 

Horace  Bushnbll. 
London,  April  2,  1846. 


THB  VAIiUfi  OP  ORBGOir. 

At  the  late  Saint  George's  dinner,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  Mr.  Barclay,  the  British 
Congress,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said : 

"  All  of  Oregon  is  not  worth  half  the  loss 
which  the  apprehension  of  war  respecting  it 
has  already  produced.  Were  I  not  afraid  of 
becoming  tedious,  I  might  from  personal  ex- 
periences give  you  some  idea  of  the  value  or 
the  valueless  (if  I  might  use  that  word)  of 
the  country  beyond  Lake  Huron.  Then 
you  must  pardon  the  appearances  of  ego- 
tism.— Gentlemen,  it  was  my  honorable 
task,  after  live  years  of  exposed  service* 
about  the  upper  great  lakes  and  beyond 
them,  to  superintend  the  establishment  ot 
ibe  now  much  talkedof  49th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  m 
the  year  IS;^,  and  there  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment. I  tell  you,  as  a  fact,  that  for  the  dis- 
tance of  one  thousand  miles  before  I  reached 
that  point,  though  I  visited  numerous  ports 
and  forts,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  fur- 
traders,  between  the  months  of  May  and  Oc- 
tober, which  are  the  most  favorable  to  vege- 
taiion,  I  never  could  obtain  one  single  vege- 
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table — a  potato,  carrot,  turnip,  or  even  a 
salad — to  check  the  striogent  thirst  which 
our  salted  meat  produced,  or  to  allay  the  ap- 
prehension of  BcvLrvy,  1  leave  ii  for  you  to 
imagine  what  luxuries  are  to  be  expected  by 
going  further." 

Matamorob.— Matamoros  is  an  old  Spanish 
city,  containing  about  7000  inhabitants,  and  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  with  its  front  and  rear  are 
both  on  the  river.  Seen  from  the  American 
side,  it  has  every  appearance  of  being  an 
American  town.  The  streets  iniersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  appear  to  be 
lined  with  many  varieties  of  ^hade  trees, 
which  give  the  town  an  air  of  coolness  and 
render  its  appearance  very  inviting.  The  Ca- 
thedra!»  maricet,  and  buildings. occupied  by  the 
military,  are  among  the  finest.  Tbe  dwel- 
lings of  the  poorer  classes  are  constructed 
with  canes,  brush,  mud,  and  the  lilte  ma- 
terials, and  are  essentially  Mexican.  The 
town  formerly  contained  double  its  late 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  was  a  place  of 
sonae  importance.  This  rapid  decline  is 
owing  to  their  internal  commotions  and  the 
growing  indolence  of  the  people. 


AcrrviTT  at  thb  Charleston  Navt 
Yard. — There  are  now  employed  at  the 
Charleston  nary  yard  about  TtK)  mechanics 
and  laborers.  Between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred of  these  are  at  work  on  the  Indepen- 
dence ;  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  go  on 
with  all  the  work  on  her  at  the  same  time. 
A  good  many  of  her  timbers  above  the  water 
line  have  been  taken  out  and  replaced  with 
new  ones;  her  copper  had  all  been  taken  off, 
and  the  plank  stripped  about  twelve  streaks 
below  the  gnn  deck  port  sill.  She  will  be 
entirely  new  coppered,  and  put  in  first  rate 
condition.  So  admirably  .arranged  is  the 
work  on  her,  that  she  will  probably  be  ready 
for  her  crew  in  seven  or  eight  weeks.  The 
rope  walk  at  this  yard  is  turninc^  out  about 
fifteen  tons  of  cordage  daily,  for  the  navy. 

There  are  already  collected  at  the  Charles- 
towD  yard  two  complete  frames  for  sea 
steamers  and  one  frame  for  a  steamer  for  har- 
bor defence.  All  these  might  be  put  up  and 
got  off  in  a  short  time  upon  emergency. — 
Boston  Post. 


Orange  Strup.— This  syrup  is  so  easily 
made,  and  can  be  so  constantly  used  to  ad- 
vantage, that  no  house-keeper  should  be 
without  it.  Select  ripe  and  thin-skinned  fruit ; 
squeeze  the  juice  through  a  sieve ;  to  every 
pint  add  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  powdered 
sugar ;  heat  it  slowly  and  skim  as  long  as  any 
skum  rises ;  you  may  then  take  it  off,  let  it 
grow  cold,  and  bottle  it.  Two  table  spoon- 
fulls  of  this  syrup,  mixed  in  melted  butter, 
make  an  admirable  sauce  for  plum  or  batter 
pudding.  It  imparts  a  fine  flavor,  and  a  tea- 
Bpoonfnll  introduced  into  a  glass  of  water  adds 


much  to  Its  delieiousness.  Better  itill,  three 
table-apoons  to  a  glass  of  ice-water  makes  a 
very  pleasant  summer  beverage.  Be  sure 
and  cork  the  bottles  well,  and  put  them  away 
in  a  refrigerator  or  some  very  cool  place  that 
they  may  not  ferment. 

StJDDEN  Death— A  young  man  named  Brad- 
ley, aged  14  or  16  years,  belonging  to  Fair 
Haven— son  of  widow  Bradley— was  en- 
gaged on  Tuesday  in  making  ice  cream  at 
the  store  of  Mr.  Foot,  in  Fair  Haven,  and 
while  quite  warm  from  the  effect  of  his  la- 
bor,  ate  a  glass  of  the  cream.  Subsequently 
he  drank  a  glass  of  lemonade,  with  some 
drops  of  the  oil  of  wintergreen.  He  waa 
about  during  the  evening  although  somewhat 
mdisposed,  ate  a  hearty  supper,  and  retired 
as  usual.  Some  time  in  the  night  he  was  at- 
tacked violently  with  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
followed  by  spasms  and  fits.  Af^er  expe- 
riencing five  of  the  latter,  he  died  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning.— JVew  Haven  Courier. 

Deplorable  Massacre  in  Teaas. — ^A  letter 
from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  gives  deplora- 
ble accounts  of  murders  and  robberies  com- 
mitted upon  the  people  inhabiting  the  wea* 
tern  frontier  of  Texas,  by  the  Camanches  and 
LJpans.  Most  of  the  able  bodied  men  of  the 
colonies  of  the  New  Braunfels,  Castroville 
and  Lake  Quani,  having  joined  the  army  Ui»> 
der  Gen.  Taylor,  the  savages  emboldened  by 
their  absence,  threw  themselves  upon  the  old 
men,  women  and  children,  burnt  the  houses, 
the  crops  of  corn,  mutilated  the  dead  bodies, 
and  carried  off  a  number  of  children  into 
slavery.— i//.  Pa, 


* 


« WB  WANDER  IBT  A  THORITY  HAZB.** 

BY  WM.  H.  TAFFAir. 

We  wander  in  a  thorny  maze» 

A  vale  of  doubts  and  fears ; 
A  night  illumined  with  sickly  rays, 

A  wilderness  of  tears. 
We  wander,  bound  to  empty  showi 

The  slaves  of  boasted  will; 
We  wander,  dupes  to  hope  uutraei 

And  love  to  wander  still. 

We  wander— while  unfading  joy 

The  heart  will  not^approve. 
The  bliss  that  sparkles  to  destroyf 

Secures  its  warmest  love : 
Some  syren  leads  our  steps  astray, 

But  speaks  no  peace  within ; 
We  wander  in  a  flowery  way, 

We  wander,  heirs  of  sin. 

We  wander— but  though  oft  we  roam. 

Led  by  allurement  strong, 
Yei  from  our  heavenly  Father's  home» 

We  would  not  wander  long ; 
Cleanse  us,  0  Savior !  from  this  stain 

In  mercy's  living  flood  ; 
Restore  the  lost,  and  bring  again 

The  wanderer  back  to  God« 


♦ 


CURIOUS  COVERI 
Here  ite  fev«T«l  varieiie»  of  the  cocoons 
or  coTwinga  of  insects.  We  ha»e  hereto- 
fore shoira  many  of  ihem  in  out  fimt  Tolume. 
The  following  exirecia  from  a  popular  work 
on  this  branch  ot  Natural  Historr,  will  afford 
our  readers  some  aiDUeement,  and,  we  liope, 
lead  ihem  to  observe  the  curious  pbeno- 
mina  in  tbe  animal  world,  which  maajr  per- 
■OQS  unfortunately  overlook. 

The  caierpillars  of  the  moth  which  feed  on 
woollen  ttuffs  and  household  furniture  do  not 
chaDge  their  dress,  but  simply  enlarge  ii  as 
tbe  sice  increases ;  but  ihe  caterpillars  ot  the 
field  moth  fabricate  an  entirely  new  suit, 
whenever  they  have  outgrown  their  old 
covering.  It  is  within  these  mantles  that 
ibey  andergo  the  usual  metsmorpboses,  a.id 
reach  rheir  perfect  siHie,  when  they  appear 
in  the  shape  of  moths,  in  size  cunsiderebly 
infertor  to  those  which  infest  closets  and 
clothes-presses. 

Each  tribe  of  Ihe  moths  fabricatts  ils  rest* 
meats  after  a  fashion  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
different  from  (hut  adopted  by  others. 

A  moth  which  feeds  on  a  species  of  as- 
tragalus adorns  its  rooe,  as  ladies  tised  to  do 
in  other  limes,  with  furbelows.  The  bodjr 
uf  the  habit  is  a  cyctiodrical  tube  lined  wiin 
aUk,  and  ornamented  with  furbelows  pufTed 
out;  each  Huunee  seems  to  mark  the  growth 
of  ibe  worm ;  lor  Reaumur  conjectures,  that 
when  it  has  outgrown  the  tirsl,  it  adds  a 
aecond  division  to  its  lube,  and  lo  that  a 
third :  they  are  rarely  found  lo  have  more 
than  three  flounces ;  each  furbelow  is  com- 
posed of  two  semicircles  joined  together. 

Another  didiIi  tpsyehe  ^amintlla)  covers 
ita  silken  coat  with  bits  ol  bisss,  and  seems 
as  if  it  were  protected  by  a  cuai  of  mail  ot 
■  covering  of  tiles.  This  appears  to  be  done 
in  order  to  give  strength  and  consistence  to 
tbe  silken  lube,  and  enables  it  to  sustain  ibe 
fnclion  to  which  it  is  unavoidably  exposed 
from  the  movements  of  the  insect. 

Alihougb  the  vestments  of  each  tribe  are 
generally  formed  in  a  uniform  manner,  still 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  this;  for  in- 
stance, the  caddisworm,  so  well  known  to 
old  Isaac  WstioD,  and  10  all  the  brothers  of 
the  angle,  is  not  at  all  choice  in  the  selection 
of  the  ornaments  with  which  it  decorates  its 


NGS    OF   INSECTS. 

coai:  shells,  stems,  leaves,  straws,  and  bits  j 
of  wood,  in  short,  almost  sny  manageable 
fubsiaoce,  will  serve  its  purpuse.  The  oaly  ) 
thing  which  is  common  w  all  the  figure*  la,  ( 
the  cylindrical  tube  opens  at  each  exireniiiT.  \ 
Someiimas  these  coals  arc  covered  «-  j 
clusively  with  shells,  which  occasiooaUy  e»-  ! 
velope  living  snails,  G"d  in  such  «  way  as  > 
to  prevent  ihem  from  changing  their  place.  J 
II  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  that  i 
the  worm  loads  ils  case  with  thwe  lingular  C 
materials  without  a  valid  reason.  This  worm  J 
is  an  aquatic  insect  1  iis  peculiar  fiiiBre  will  ■ 
show  that  iis  form  is  but  little  adapted  for  t 
swimming ;  its  long  body,  encumbered  wiib  ) 
SIX  legs,  is  specihcall^  hesvier  than  water,  ( 
the  element  in  winch  it  seeks  ils  food.  As  j 
a  compensation,  the  Auihor  of  nature  swniB  ) 
to  have  endowed  ii  with  an  insimciive  facul-  / 
ty  which  enables  it  10  know  what  substancea  \ 
are  lighter  than  water:  these  it  attaches  lo  > 
its  coal,  in  order  to  counterpoise  its  own  ex-  f 
cess  of  gravity,  and  ensble  ii  lo  swim  on  the  ( 
surface,  in  tbe  centre,  or  ai  the  bottom  of  tb«  ? 
element  in  which  ii  has  to  seex  iu  food.  5 
This  seems  to  account  for  ihe  variety  and  j 
singularitv  observable  in  the  coaia  ol  tbu«  / 
insects.  When  they  wsnt  lo  ascend,  ibc  < 
quantity  of  hollow  and  buoyant  subsiaueea  ) 
attached  10  ihem  'is  increased  :  in  order  to  ) 
descend,  the  light  and  hollow  subsisnces  are  ( 
either  diminished  or  count er[Joi8ed  by  an  aJ-  . 
diiion  ot  heavy  materials,  such  as  shells  or  ) 
gfsvel.  s 

Another  Iribe  at  motht  (the  OaJeria  of  1 
Z'afrriciui],  instead  of  clothing  themselves  in  ( 
the  manner  above  dewirihed,  shelter  ihem-  ^ 
selves  in  hollow  lubes,  which  they  lengthen  , 
as  they  advance.  One  species  ((As  GaltrU  • 
Certa)  esiablishes  ils  residence  amon^  lbs  | 
warlike  and  well-armed  inhabitants  of  the  ( 
bee-bive;  where  il  subsists  at  the  etpenie 
of  this  industrious  race,  culling  and  destroy- 
ing works  which  have  required  the  greatest  \ 
innusiry  and  art  10  execute.  It  is  naiursi  lo  J 
imsgine  that  the  bees  do  noi  willingly  sllow  , 
this  destruction  to  be  effected  by  an  iiitecl  < 
which,  when  it  has  reached  jierfectioD,  it  bat  < 
a  contempiibte  and  effeminsie  muih,  sod  } 
which  in  its  imperfeci  stale  is  merely  t 
'  worm  eseily  pierced  by  their  sling ;  and  then 
]  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  lall  a  •acriSci  to  ) 
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THBRMONBTBE. . 

What  we  might  say  of  many  other  aMfol 
and  cheap  instramenti  may  emphatically  be 
taid  of  this :  that  thousandt  of  honses  are 
destitute  of  it*  where  it  well  might  be,  and 
tens  of  thoasands  of  persons  might  receive 
pleaaure  as  well  as  improvement  from  a  brief 
study  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  con« 
structed,  and  oi  the  history  of  the  steps  by 
which  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state 
of  iaiprovement. 

Thermost  m  Greek,  signifies  h§aif  and  me* 
iront  nuQsurt ;  therefore  an  iDstrament  used 
to  measure  degrees  of  heat  is  called  a  tker* 
momeier.  Our  language  is  unfortunately  de« 
fective  in  easy,  expressive  and  short  com- 
pound words,  sufficiently  sonorous  to  satisif 
even  those  who  speak  it ;  and  therefore  we 
are  driven  to  other  tongues,  and  chiefly  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  which,  educated  men 
are  acquainted. 


Any  subject  which  chansres  under  the  ac- 
tion of  heat,  may  be  called  in  some  sense  a 
thermometer;  and  the  more  those  changes 
correspcnd  in  degree  with  the  degrees  ot 
heat,  the  more  applicable  the  name.  Most 
substances  expand  when  heated,  and  contract 
when  cooled:  but  some  of  them  are  incon* 
venieot  to  be  used  as  measures  of  tempera* 
lure,  and  some  are  irregular  in  their  changes. 
Hard  metals,  for  instance,  expand  but  little, 
and  a  very  long  rod  would  be  necessary. 
Water  expands  but  little  until  it  reaches  the 
boiling  point,  and  there  remains  a  while  with- 
out  more  expansion,  though  much  more 
heated,  till  it  forms  steam,  and  sudden- 
ly bursts  out  to  hundreds  of  times  the  bulk 
it  had  before,  and  yet  the  thermometer 
stands  still  at  11 2^  Another  irregularit)  oc- 
curs at  the  freezing  point.  On  being  cooled 
down  to  32  degrees  it  ceases  to  contracti 
gives  out  much  heat,  and  then  expands. 
Our  sense  of  feeling  would  render  our  nanda 
good  thermometers,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  cold  and  heat  are  comparative  terms, 
and  our  impressions  of  the  temperature  of 
objects,  are  influenced  by  the  temperature  oft 
our  hands  at  the  time,  or  by  ihat  of  the  ob- 
ject last  touched,  perhaps  the  air. 

Instruments  were  probably  first  made  for 
the  accurate  measuring  of  heat  but  a  very 
few  centuries  ago,  though  it  is  uncertain  ex- 
actly when  and  by  whom.  Air  was  first  in 
use,  confined  in  a  glass  tube. 

But  air  and  water,  and  every  other  sub- 
stance which  has  been  tried  is  less  appropriate 
to  use  in  common  thermometers  than  quick- 
silver, which  expands  equally  with  equal  de- 
grees of  heat,  and  has  an  extensive  range ; 
that  is,  from  its  freezing  point  to  its  boiling 
poinL  Being  opaque,  and  having  a  metallic 
lustre,  it  is  more  easily  visible  in  glass  than 
air  or  water. 

To  make  Thermomelers, 

Take  a  glass  tube,  and  be  sure  that  the 
bore  is  uniform.  To  try  it,  push  a  little  mer- 
cury through  it,  measuring  it  at  different 
places.  If  it  has  the  seme  length  every  where, 
the  tube  is  fit  for  a  thermometer.  Heat  one 
end  till  it  melts,  and  then,  blow  it  into  a 
small  bubble,  turning  it  round,  to  keep  it  uni- 
form, and  then  cool  it.  To  introduce  the 
mercury,  heat  the  bulb  over  a  lamp ;  and  the 
open  end  being  dipped  in  a  vessel  of  mer- 
cury,  and    held  there    for   a  short    time, 
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air  will  b«  drina  out;  and  when  U, 
ceates  to  bubble  up  through  the  inercurjr, 
cool  the  bulb,  aod  the  weight  of  the  Btatoi- 
phere  will  driro  some  of  ihe  mercurf  ioio  iL 
You  may  iolroduce  more  by  boiling  that 
which  in  in  the  bulb,  and  dipping  the  open 
end  as  before.  When  you  have  enough,  pre- 
pare 10  seal  the  tube  ktrmetically,  by  heaiiog 
the  buUi  once  more  in  the  lamp  until  the  mer- 
cury rUe*  to  the  end,  or  ihe  *ai'ot  oT  it  Rlls 
the  lube.  Then  melt  the  eod  with  tlie  blow- 
pipe, and  meli  it  together. 

To  gndt  the  Thtrmamtter. 

If  to  be  graded  on  the  scale  of  FahTenheii, 
(which  is  generstly  u»ed  where  iba  English 
language  is  spoken,)  put  the  bnlb  in  ice,  and 
mark  against  the  level  to  which  it  Biaks  the 
mercury  "  32  degrees."  Then  pui  it  inco 
boiling  water,  and  mark  "212  degrees.'' 
Diiide  the  intermediate  distance  into  180 
equal  patia,  write  against  55"  " Temperate," 
against  8S°  "  Summerheai,  98  degrees  "  Blood 
heat,  1(17  degrees  Fever  Jieai,  174  i!egrees, 
"Alcohol  boils." 

Zeio  in  Fahrenheit  is  at  0".  Reaumur's 
zero  is  at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  so  ii 
that  of  the  Centigrade.  Reaumur  marks 
boiling  water  SO  degrees,  and  [he  Centigrade 
marks  it  lOU  degrees. 


In  the  little  print  above,  wc  hare  preaenied  < 
aome  ot  the  most  common  forms  of  -Hebrew  ; 
books.  But  besides  theae,  aeveral  of  tho  e*»-  ■ 
tern  nations  hate  long  formed  their  voinmes  (' 
in  other  ways,  some  uf  them  equally  cnrioas,  ^ 
and  equally  convenient.  ■, 

We  copy  the  following  remarka  from  ' 
Nicholson's  Encyolopndia.  ; 

Matarialt  of  Baola. — Several   sorts  of  ma-    , 
terials  were  formerly  used  in  making  books : 
plates  of  lead  and  copper,  the  bark  of  tree*. 
bricks,  stone  and  wood,  were  the  Gist  iDate- 
rials  employed  to  engrave  such  things  upon, 
as  men  were   Willing  to  have    transmitird 
lo    posterity.       The    Ten    Commaadmenis 
were  written  upon  stone.      Josepbus  speaks 
of     two    columns,    the  one  of  atone,   the 
other  ot  brick,  en    which    the  children  (rf 
Setb  wrote  their  inventions  and  asiroaotnical  '/ 
discoveries.       Porphyry  makes   mention  of  j 
some  pillars,  preseived  in   Crete,  on   which  ^ 
the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Corbybaniea  ; 
in  their  sacriiiceai  were  recorded.    Hesiod's  ) 
works  were  originally  written  «i  ubies  ol    ; 
lead,  and  deposited  ui    the   temple  of  the  ■ 
Muses  in  Beotia.    Solon's  laws  were  wrilt^  ( 
upon  wooden   planks.     Tables  of  wood,  boi   ; 
nnd  ivory  were  common  among  the  nncieots.  ) 
When  of  wood,  ihey  were  frequently  covered   ] 
with  vajt,  that  people  might  write  od  tbem  j 
with  more  ease,  or  blot  out  what  they  bad  ) 


ANCIENT  BOOKS. 
It  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  person 
who  has  a  proper  regard  forleaniing,  or  even 
an  ordinary  pleasure  in  reading,  can  fail  to 
feel  a  peculiar  regard  for  a  book  of  high  an- 
tiquity, or    anything  illustrating  the  modes 

'  of  written  records  practised  in  the  early  ages. 
For  ourselves  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
most  pleasing  and  salutary  reHeciiuns  often 
arise,  from  a  glance  at  a  collection  of  various 

,  anciest  books  which  have  been  accumiilaiiag 
in  our  library  for  many  years,  and  much  more 
so  from  the  hours  we  occaBionally  spend  in 
iheit  perusal. 


Tlie  leaves  of  ibe  palm  tree  were  alte^  { 
wards  used,  instead  i>f  wooden  planks  ;  and  ) 
the  Rnest   and  thinnest  part  of  the  bark  of   ( 
such  trees  as  the  lime,  the  eEh,  the  maple, 
and  the  elm.    Hence  comes  the  Vord  liter, 
in  Latin,  whieh  signifies  inner  bark  ot  the  i 
trees  ;  and,  as  their  books  were  rolled  np,  i 
order  to  be  removed  with  greater  ease,  these  ! 
rolls  were  called  volumoi,  (from  eoJco,  to 
roll;)  and  hence  our  word  "co^unie."    The 
rind  or  bark  ot  the  tilia,  or  Egyptian  papyrus,  ', 
was  long  used  tviy  eiieniively  ;  and  from  < 
it  have  we  our  word  "  paper. ' 

The  order  in  wbieh  the  above  tnflitioned  ) 
substances  came  into  Use,  is  staled  to  have  { 
been  as  follows.-  stone,  leaves,  (chieSyofihe 
palm,]  bark,  wax,  leather,  (especially  goat 
and  sbeep  skins.)  psrchment  made  of  that, 
lead,  linen,  ailk.  horn,  and  lastly  paper  it- 
self. 

The  forms  of  baoh  were  various  in  sneieoi 
times.  The  tirst  were  mere  flu  tables  of 
■lone,  as  we  are  informed  in  Scripttiie. 
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THB   PBCUIilAR     CHARACTTBRISTIGS 
OF   WBSTBRN   MIND« 


From  a  diteooiie  delivefed  before  the  Soeiety  for  pro- 
moxvDK  CoUexiate  and  Theologioal  fidooatioii  in 
the  west,  by  Rev.  Albisi-  Bakmss. 

There  have  been,  I  apprehend,  in  no  ooan* 
try  in  its  early  settlement,  prerJsely  the  ele- 
ments in  forming  the  public  mind,  which 
are  ioand  in  the  western  regions  of  our  own. 
The  colonies  then  went  out  from  Phanieia, 
and  that  laid  the  foundations  of  empire  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  a  homo« 
geneousness  of  character,  and  transferred  the 
pnoeiples  and  feelings  of  the  mother  country 
at  once  to  the  new  lands  where  they  took  up 
their  abode.  The  colonies  that  went  out 
from  Greece  to  occupy  the  maritime  regions 
of  Asia  Minor,  carried  with  them  the  love 
of  the  arts,  oi  literature,  and  of  liberty,  which 
distinguished  Corinth  and  Athens ;  and  Ionia 
became  merely  a  reflected  image  of  what  At- 
tica and  Acbaia  and  Argolis  had  been.  The 
colonies  which  Isnded  on  Plymouih  rock,  and 
at  Salem,  and  Boston,  also,  had  an  entire 
homogeneousness  of  character.  There  was 
no  intermingling  oi  any  foreign  elements  con- 
templated or  allowed.  They  were,  when 
they  landed,  and  when  they  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Harvard  University,  and  when  they 
spread  over  New  England,  what  they  were 
in  Holland  and  in  fSiipfland,  with  only  the 
modifications  which  their  new  circumstances 
made,  but  with  none  from  any  foreign  admix- 
tures. 

When  we  turn  our  eyes,  however,  to  the 
great  West,  we  discern  an  entirely  different 
stale  of  thmgs.  There  is  no  homogeneous- 
ness of  character,  of  origin,  of  aim,  of  lan- 
guage. There  are  elements  already  mingled 
and  struggling  for  the  mastery,  any  one  of  * 
which,  if  alone,  would  have  Tital  and  ex- 
pansive power  enough  to  diffuse  itself  all 
over  that  great  Valley. 

There  is  a  large  infusion  of  the  Puritan 
mind. 

There  is  a  large  infusion  there  of  a  foreign 
mind,  with  little  homogeneousness  of  charac- 
ter or  of  views,  except  in  the  single  reason 
which  has  precipitated  it  on  our  western 
shores.  There  are  different  languages; 
different  manners  and  customs;  different 
modes  of  faith  and  worship.  It  is  alike  in 
this,  tnat  it  is  a  forei^  mind,  little  ac- 
quainted with  our  institutions ;  bred  up  most- 
ly under  a  monarchical  government ;  restrain- 
ed at  home  less  by  an  intelligent  public  sen- 
timent tlfan  by  the  bayonet;  tenacious  in 
most  instances  of  the  religion  in  which  it  was 
trained ;  and  having,  to  a  large  extent,  little 
synapathy  with  the  principles  and  the  achieve- 
ments oi'^  Protestantism. 

There  is  at  the  West,  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  a  great  intermingling  of  those  minds 
which  are  likelv  to  be  most  adventurous,  en- 
ergetic, and  bold.  In  the  vast  valley  there 
are  representatives  from  nearly  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  all  the  forms  of  religion 


which  prevail  there.  Ireland,  and  France* 
and  England,  and  Germany,  and  Italy,  have 
their  representatives  there ;  and  they  appear 
there,  not  as  amalgamated  with  our  Kepu- 
lican  and  Protestant  institutions,  but  as  still 
embodving  the  sentiments  which  they  cherish* 
ed  in  tneir  native  land. 

A  second  charactertMttc  of  the  western  mind 
as  it  is  now,  is,  that  it  is  as  yet  unsettled. 
A  demagoi^ue,  a  propagator  of  error,  a  re- 
jector of  religion  here  must  begin  his  work 
by  a  covert  or  open  attack  on  these  associa- 
tions ;  he  must  weaken  their  power  over  the 
soul ;  be  has  a  long  work  to  do  to  detach  the 
mind  from  its  fastenings,  before  he  can  move 
it  according  to  his  will.  But,  in  a  new 
region,  he  finds  all  this,  to  a  great  extent, 
done  to  his  hand.  There  is  no  ancient  sanc- 
tuary, or  Sabbath  bell,  or  sepulchre  of  the 
dead,  or  school-house,  or  established  public 
sentiment,  that  can  hinder  his  purposes ;  and 
his  work  begins  at  a  point,  to  reach  which 
elsewhere  might  cost  the  labors  of  his  life. 

A  thi^d  observation  which  may  be  made  in 
relation  to  the  characteristics  of  the  western 
mind,  is  that  there  are  circumstances  which 
make  it  certain,  that  it  will  be  developed. 

From  the  character,  also,  of  the  elements 
which  compose  society  there,  there*  will  be 
intellectual  strife ;  there  will  be  earnest  con- 
flict ;  there  will  be  impassioned  eloquence ;  < 
there  will  be  a  struggle  of  mind  with  mind. 
**  Place  a  New  EnglanJer,  proud  to  stand  the 
representative  of  some  stern  Puritan  ances- 
tor, in  contact  with  an  Irish  Jesuit,  abhorring 
in  his  deepest  soul  every  thing  savoring  of 
Puritanism  in  church  and  state ;  place,  face 
to  face,  a  positive  English  monarchist,  with 
as  positive  an  American  Republican;  or  a 
gay,   excitable  Frenchman,  with    a  heavy, 

filodding  German  ;  or  a  voluptuous,  reckless 
talian,  with  a  conscientious,  law-abiding 
Scotchman  ;  or  a  passionate  Spaniard,  with  a 
calm,  but  decided  Quaker,"  and  let  the  ques- 
tions arise  which  will  arise  when  such  minds, 
come  in  collision,  and  there  will  be  fierce  in- 
tellectual conflicts,  and  if  mind  has  any  bid- 
den resources,  they  will  be  developed. 

Every  thing,  too,  in  the  natural  scenery  is 
on  a  scale  so  vast  and  grand — the  majestic 
rivers,  the  bouhdless  prairies,  the  deep  forest, 
the  very  immensity  almost  of  the  rich  do- 
main which  is  spread  out  there  as  if  to  make 
man  vast  in  his  schemes,  gigantic  in  his  pur- 
poses, Ititfe  in  his  aspirations,  boundless  in 
his  ambition. 

I  may  notice  a  fourth  characteristic  of  the 
western  mind,  in  its  relation  to  religion. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  one  who  looks  on 
the  heterogeneous  and  unsettled  mass,  the 
result  of  the  experiments  there  made,  has 
shown  that  the  West  is  not  a  favorable  field 
for  planting  communitiea  destitute  of  all  re- 
ligion. 

Thequestiont  then,  if  these  are  just  views, 

.  is  not  whether  there  shall  be  any  religion  or 

none,  but  whether  the  religion  which  shall 

prevail  there  shall  be  true  or  false ;  enlighu 
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ened  or  ignorant ;  a  miserable  fanaticism,  or 
a  large  and  liberal  Christianity  ;  a  low  and 
drivelling  superstition,  or  principles  that  com- 
mend themsekes  to  reas  n  and  common 
sense;  the  religion  of  tradition,  or  the  >e- 
ligion  of  the  Bible ;  a  religion  of  excitement* 
and  feelinsr*  and  yariableness,  or  the  religion 
of  principle  ;  a  religion  that  depends  on  truth 
for  success,  or  a  reii^ion  that  derives  its  effi- 
cacy from  consecrwted  places,  and  huly  water, 
and  extreme  auction ;  a  religion,  which  in 
connexion  with  the  usual  course  of  training 
in  Protestant  colleges  and  schools,  has  made 
the  older  states  of  the  Republic  what  they 
are,  or  a  religion  in  which  ignorance  snail  be 
the  mother  of  devotion. 
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From  the  Rocky  MountainM.'—'K  party  of 
seven  men,  from  the  mountains,  beyond 
Bent's  Fort,  arrived  at  St  Louis,  broushc 
down  aboat  300  packs  of  buffalo  robes,  and  a 
few  packs  of  furs.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  out  from  the  settlements,  they  met 
the  first  of  the  outward  bound  Santa  Fe 
traders,  and'  from  thrre  in  they  passed  a  great 
many  other  wagons  and  parties  of  traders. 
An  express  had  been  sent  out  to  all  the  tra- 
ders, communicating  the  intelligence  first  re- 
ceived here,  on  the  critical  position  of  Gen. 
Taylor  and  his  camp.  The  intelligence  cre- 
ated considerable  alarm,  and  they  were  ex- 
pecting an  order  from  Col.  Kearney,  either 
to  return  \jt  to  slop  and  wait  for  a  convoy. 
In  the  mean  time  they  intend  to  move  slowly 
and  cautiously  on.  The  parties  of  Messrs. 
Uoane  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Col  bum  were  in  ad- 
vance. They  would  not  cross  the  Arkansas, 
until  tney  had  received  more  favorable  intel- 
ligence. 


IOWA. 


From  Rev,  J.  J.  Hdl^  JacktonvUiet  Clay 

ton  Co. 

I  have  recently  taken  a  ride  on  horseback 
into  the  Indian  country.  I  visited  a  mission- 
ary station  among  the  Winnebagoes  which  is 
about  fifty- five  miles  from  this  place  in  a 
north* westerly  direction.  I  passed  through 
'*  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"  situated  about  thiee 
miles  apart,  and  very  near  the  line  of  the 
**  Neutral  Ground.*'  These  places  are  noted 
for  wickedness,  especially  for  selling  whiskey 
to  the  Indians.  There  are  two  establish- 
ments, as  near  to  the  line  as  they  could  gel 
them,  where  several  while  men  are  engaged 
in  this  vile  irafiic.  From  these  des^rading 
and  destructive  shops,  you  may  see  the 
'*  whiskey  trails"  of  the  Indians  leading  off 
to  their  encampments  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion. For  the  last  twenty-five  mites,  I  rode 
wiibont  seeing  any  house,  or  human  being. 

There  is  a  church  at  the  Mission,  called 
"  The  Church  in  the  Wilderness.''  Its  creed 
contains  only  the  fundamental  and  essential 
articles  of  faith,  and  the  church  consists  of 
professors  of  religion  of  all  evangelical  de- 
nominations.   I  preached  three  times  on  the 
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Sabbath  and  a  part  of  my  auditors  were  To- 
dian  scholars.  I  visited  the  school  ociDnecied 
with  the  mi&siion,  and  the  Indian  children  re- 
ciied  their  lessons  very  promptly  and  ccr- 
rectly.  Thpv  are  very  fond  o\  ireography  and 
drawing,  and  they  appear  to  learn  as  easy 
and  as  fast  as  white  children.  Bat  arbai  is 
most  discouraging  about  it  is,  that  they  are 
very* irregular  in  their  attendance,  and  when 
they  grow  up  they  return  to  their  former 
habits,  and  the  last  state  seems  to  be  worse 
than  the  first.  There  are  three  depart mptits 
in  the  school,  one  for  bovs,  one  for  girls,  and 
a  sewing-room.  The  school  has  five  teach- 
ers and  from  forty  to  eighty  scholars.  There 
are  an  agent,  interpreter,  and  several  mechan- 
ics and  farmers  connected  with  the  a^encf . 
They  have  a  large  farm,  and  the  agent  in- 
tends to  teach  the  Indians  to  work  on  the 
farm  and  their  wives  to  spin  and  weave. 


The  Pilgrims  vs.  the  Spaniards. 

"  The  territory  of  the  United  States  ia  said 
to  amount  to  about  one-tenth,  oi  at  the  ut- 
most, to  one-eighth  of  tbal^  colonized  by 
Spain  on  the  American  contioenu*  Yet  in  all 
the  vast  region  conquered  by  Cones  and  Pis* 
arro,  there  are  considerably  less  than  two  mil- 
lions of  people  of  European  blood,  so  that 
they  scarcely  exceed  in  nnmber  the  po|iula- 
tion  acquired  in  about  half  a  century  in  Ohio, 
and  fall  far  short  of  it  in  wealth  and  civili- 
zation."—[LyeZ/'i  TraveVs  in  iV.  Americia. 

What  an  illustration  do  these  facts  afford 
of  the  comparative  value  of  Protestantism 
and  Romanism,  as  elements  of  civilization ! — 
Home  Mieeionary, 

A  Geologist  at  Fau//.— -Professor  Buckland 
has  had  for  some  time  in  his  possession  the 
bones  of  an  animal  discovered  in  a  cave. 
He  believes  them  to  be  those  of  the  hyena  ; 
but  not  being  quite  certain  on  the  |Hiint,  as 
we  must  presume,  he  bespoke  the  skeleton  of 
an  old  hyena,  now  in  the  Surrey  Zoulosical 
Gardens,  and  which  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  Cross  more  than  36  years  ago,  in  order 
that  he  may  compare  his  bones  with  those 
found  in  the  cave.  The  professor  called  at 
the  gardens  some  short  time  since  to  inquire 
after  this  subject:  he  found  him  alive  and 
healthy.  **  He  may  survive  myself,"  said  the 
professor,  and  thus  it  may  be,  that  a  great 
geological  theory  is  kent  in  suspense  by  the 
perverse  vitality  of  an  old  hyena. 


The  Prendenu  of  the  United  Staiea, — It  is 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  note,  that  three  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  united  States — ^Jackson, 
Monroe,  and  Polk — have  sprung  from  the 
same  race,  the  Scottish  colonists  of  the  north 
of  Ireland.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison 
and  the  Adamses  were  all  of  English  descent 
Van  Buren  has  been  the  only  descendant  of 
Dutch  colonists  who  has  attained  the  highest 
honors  in  the  Union. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


TUB  OCEAN. 

A  solitude,  the  more  solemn  and  awful  than 
that  of  the  mountains,  Ibresu  or  deserts,  pene« 
frates  the  sou!  with  a  spirit  of  deroiioa* 
Every  agitatioa  produces  new  beauty  or  new 
wonder.  The  miracles  of  the  firmament  are 
reflected  in  every  wave,  in  the  anceasiag 
restlessness  of  which  we  recognize  the  ever 
marching  progress  of  time  ;  and,  as  the  waves 
gradually  accumulate  at  a  distance,  seeming 
to  collect  their  strength  in  their  approach  to 
the  shore,  and  full  on  the  beach  in  the  form 
of  a  semi-circular  cascade,  contemplation 
seems  to  have  the  power  of  producing  am- 
brosial slumbers,  and  silently  whispering  to 
the  imagination,  that  the  soul  is  of  etherial 
origin,  and  of  eternal  duration  ;  we  seem,  for 
a  moment,  to  be  (like  Enoch)  in  the  road  of 
translation  to  heaven.  Many  are  the  para- 
graphs in  the  sacred  writings  descriptive  of 
the  ocean.  In  the  Apocalypse,  how  sublime 
are  those  passages  where  an  angel  is  repre- 
sented standing  with  one  foot  on  the  sea  and 
the  other  on  the  land,  with  bis  hand  sii etch- 
ing to  heaven  ;  when  at  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet, a  burning  mountain  falls  into  the  sea;  a 
third  part  ol  which  becomes  an  ocean  of  blood. 
Equally  sublime  is  the  nassa^fe,  where 
John  represents  himsell  as  beholding  a  new 
earth,  and  a  nvw  heaven,  with  the  sea  (isiding 
trom  existence.  In  the  ocean  we  contem- 
plate a  Being  capable  of  measuring  all  its 
waters  **  in  the  hollow  b(  his  hand  ;*'  and 
who  seems  to  our  finite  imai^ination,  to  have 
exercised  in  lorming  it,  the  greatest  possible 
exertion  of  omnipotence.  Philosophy  itself 
acknowledges,  in  its  coi^templation,  all  the 
fire  and  enthusiasm  of  poetry.  In  man,  and 
in  the  workings  of  man,  we  observe  no  per- 
manent order.  The  laws  of  nature,  on  the 
contrary,  are  forever  the  same  ;  operating  with 
equal  cons:ancy,  whether  .in  the  Arctic,  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Indian,  the  Antarctic  or  the 
Pacific. 

When  the  waves  swell  with  the  storms, 
the  sky  darkens  with  clouds,  and  rocks  re- 
verberate till  echo  wearies  in  repeating  their 
suuiids:  how  vast  is  the  conception  ot  a  pow- 
er alone  capable  of  commaRding  obedience  to 
his  mandate. 

<'  Silence  ye  troobled  wave»;  and  thoa  deep,  peace  !** 
Sttd  the  MBDilic  Wind—  *  your  discord  oewie/* 

Hushed  to  repose,  a  calm  and  sedate  ma- 
jesty glides,  as  it  were,  upon  the  azure ;  and 
the  s|irit  of  the  Eternal  seems  to 'move  upon 
the  waters.' — Bucke. 


TRAINING  UP  CHILDRBN« 

It  is  a  matter  of  iact  business  to  live  in 
this  world,  acy  way  you  can  do  it.  The 
wants  of  the  body  make  imperative  demands 
ou  the  efibrts  and  labors  of  somebody  to  sup- 
ply its  indispentable  necessities.  No  one 
whatever  may  be  hia  birib,  his  condition,  or 


his  wealth  in  the  world,  has  a  native  right 
to  claim  exemption  from  some  degree  of  toil 
and  effort  to  supply  his  own  wants.  It  is  a 
law  of  the  Creator  that  roan  shall  toil,  and 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  And 
parents  do  their  children  a^  incalculable 
wrong,  both  to  body  and  soul,  when  they 
train  them  up  in  idleness  and  inaction.  They 
will  be  almost  certain,  one  day,  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  such  wrong  training.  It  is  far  better, 
both  for  the  body  and  the  soul  of  any  healthy 
child,  to  rain  it  up  to  habits  of  industry  and 
economy. 

There  is  no  greater  defect  in  educating 
children  than  neglecting  to  accustom  them  to 
work.  It  is  an  evil  that  attaches  mostly  to 
large  towns  and  cities.  Children  suffer  much 
for  it.  The  parent  never  considers  whether 
the  child's  work  is  necessary  or  not  to  the 
child.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  their 
future  independence  and  comfort — very  much 
depend  on  being  accustomed  to  work — accus- 
tomed to  provide  for  the  thousand  constantly 
recurring  wants  that  nature  entails  on  us. 

If  this  were  not  so,  still  it  preserves  them 
from  bad  habits;  it  secures  their  health;  it 
strengthens  both  the  mind  and  the  body  ;  en- 
ables them  better  to  bear  the  confinement  of 
the  pent  up  school  room  ;  and  it  tends  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  [give  them  just  and 
proper  views  of  life. 

It  IS  too  often  the  case  that  children,  pro- 
vided they  spend  half  a  dozen  hours  ot  the 
day  at  school,  are  permitted  to  sptsnd  the  rest 
as  they  please.  Thus  they  grow  up  in  the 
world,  without  any  knowledge  of  its  toils  and 
cares  ;  they  view  it  through  a  false  medium  ; 
they  cannot  appreciate  the  favors  you  bestow, 
as  they  do  not  know  the  toils  they  cost ;  their 
bodies  and  minds  are  enervated,  and  they 
are  exposed  to  whatever  vicious  associations 
are  within  their  reach. 

The  daughter,  probably,  becomes  that  piti- 
able, helpless  object,  a  novel-reading  girl. — 
The  son,  if  he  surmounts  the  consequences  of 
yftr  neglect,  does  it  probably  after  his  plans 
and  >tation  for  life  are  fixed,  and  when  knuw- 
ledge,  for  one  of  its  important  objects,  comet 
alas!  too  late. 

No  man  or  woman  is  properly  educated  if 
not  accustomed  to  useful  labor.  Whatever 
accomplishments  they  poaseas,  whatever  their 
mental  training,  a  deduction  must  be  made 
for  ignorance  of  that  important  chapter  of  the 
world's  great  book.«-We«<em  paper* 
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Do  speak  EnglUh.-^k  medical  witness  in 
the  Crown  Court  at  York,  England,  stated 
that  the  prosecutor  had  sustained  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  bone  was 
much  comminuted.  The  Judge — You  mean 
broken  in  small  pieces.  Witness — Yes,  my 
lord.  Several  teeth  were  detached.  The 
Judge — By  which  you  mean  the  teeth  were 
knocked  out  Witness— Yes,  my  lord.  The 
Judge  then  told  the  witness  that  he  had  bet- 
ter use  plain  language,  intimating,  very  pro- 
perly, that  medical  men  as  well  as  others, 
ought  to  give  their  testimony  in  intelligible 
terms— in  fact,  that  they  were  to  speak  Eng^ 
\\%\i.^York  Herald, 


Naworth  Cw^/e.— This  relic  of  the  «*  olden 
times"  is  to  be  rapidly  restored  to  even  more 
than  its  original  grandeur.  Fifty  workmen 
are  employed  at  present,  and  the  interior  of 
the  root  or  the  hull,  which  is  just  completed, 
presents  an  imposing  appearance.  It  is  form- 
ed of  oak,  richly  panelled  ;  the  height  is  30 
feet.  The  dining  room,  which  before  the 
fire,  was  separated  by  a  wooden  partition 
from  the  hall,  is  now  added  to  it,  which  makes 
the  entire  lentrth  96  feet.  The  nohle  proprie- 
tor has  decided  upon  building  a  new  tower, 
and  restoring  the  ancient  entrance  on  the 
west  side  of  the  castle,  which  was  discovered 
after  the  fire,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
walled  up  by  *' Belted  Will*'  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  There  were  special  trains  to  Na- 
worth and  Gilsland  on  Monday  last,  when 
numbers  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  *Mhe  battled  towers,  the 
donjon  keep,"  &c — WhUehaven  Herald, 


The  Maronttes. — According  to  De  Lamar- 
tine,  the  Maronites  take  their  name  from  a 
hermit  named  Marron,  who  lived  about  the 
year  400  ;  he  resided  in  the  desert ;  and  his 
disciples  having  spread  themselves  over  the 
different  regions  of  Syria,  built  several  monas- 
teries, the  chief  of  which  stood  in  the  vicinity 
of  Apamea,  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Oron- 
tes.  All  the  Syrian  Christians  who  were  not 
then  infected  with  the  heresy  of  the  Mono- 
thelites,  took  refuge  in  these  monasteries,  and 
from  this  circumstance  received  the  name  of 
Maronites.  Voiney,  who  lived  several  months 
among  them,  has  collected  the  best  infor- 
mation as  to  their  origin  ;  it  is  nearly  simi- 
lar to  what  I  myself  drew  from  local  tra4i- 
tions.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  Uie 
Maronites  form  at  present  a  tribe  governe<!^y 
the  purest  theocracy  which  has  resisted  the 
effects  of  time — a  theocracy  which,  perpetu- 
ally menaced  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Mahom* 
medans,  has  been  forced  into  moderation,  and 
served  to  propagate  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
which  are  ripe  for  development  amongst  this 
people.  The  tribe,  which,  according  to  Voi- 
ney, was  in  1784,  composed  of  120,000  souls, 
at  present  reckons  more  than  200,000,  and  is 
increasing  every  day.  Its  territory  compre- 
hends 150  square  leagues  ;  but  it  nas  no  cer- 


tain limits,  for  it  extends  over  the  sides  of 
Lebanon,  or  into  the  valleys  and  plains  which 
surround  it,  in  proportion  as  the  increased 
population  found  new  villages.  Tlie  town  of 
Zarkla,  at  the  mouth  of  the  vallejr  of  Bkaa. 
towards  Balbek,  which  twenty  years  ago 
had  not  above  1000  or  1200  inhabiUnts,  cun- 
Uins  now  10,000  or  12,000,  and  is  likely  to 
augment. — London  News. 


Burning  Glasses  Extraordinary. — A  draper 
of  Aberiianny,  England,  lately,  oa  going  to 
his  couuiing-house  was  surprised  at  smoce 
arising  from  a  bale  of  shawls,  of  first-rate 
quality,  which  had  just  arrived.  The  sky- 
light of  the  room  is  composed  of  panes  ot 
glass,  the  centre  of  some  of  which  present  that 
protuberances, technically  denominated  "bull's 
eves;"  these  forming  a  focus,  conceotrated 
tne  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  a  large  and  unseemly  hole  was  burned 
through  the  pile  of  shawls,  whereby  con- 
siderable damage  was  sustained  :  fortunately 
the  goods  were  insured. — Monmouth  Meritn. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

From  the  Richmond  Whig. 
SIGNS  OF   THE  TIIUBS. 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  this 
season  from  the  fact,  that  during  the  last 
week  the  bees  have  begun  to  swarm.  On 
the  13th,  15th  and  18th  of  April,  there  were 
10  to  15  swarms  of  Bees  camo  forth,  in 
and  near  the  city  of  Richmond.  The  old 
women  say  it  is  a  sign  of  an  early  spring, 
and  abundant  crops — others  say  it  is  an  in- 
dication of  much  trouble  and  war  between 
nations. 

Can  the  Philosopher  or  the  Naturalist 
tell  us  the  cause,  as  the  middle  of  May 
is  the  usual  time  for  bees  to  swarm  ? 

QUBRT. 

To  this  query  presented  to  the  Whig,  a 
writer  in  the  Herald,  offers  Dr,  Gard- 
Lcr's  Farmer's  Dictionary,  the  following : 

ANSWER. 

As  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  expand, 
the  laborers  and  queen  bee  are  aroused 
from  the  lethargy  of  winter,  and  recom- 
mence the  labors  of  the  hive.  The  queen 
lays  about  50  eggs  per  day  for  six  or  eight 
weeks;  these  are  ail  neutres.  Having 
finished  this  deposite,  she  then  lays  the  eggs 
for  drones,  and  lastly  those  for  queens.  At 
this  season  she  produces  but  one  egg  per 
day  ;  the  number  of  queen  eggs*variea  from 
three  to  twenty  ;  they  are  deposited  in  large 
conical  cells,  called  royal  cells.  The  work- 
ing  community  in  the  mean  time  introduce 
food  into  eachcel],  taking  care  to  furnish 
the  future  queens  with  regal   fare,  different 
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from  that  of  the  neuters.  In  three  days  the 
eggs  are  hatched  and  produce  a  worn?, 
which  feeds  upon  the  bee-bread  stored  in  its 
cell,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  spins  itself 
a  web,  and  enters  upon  a  series  of  trans- 
formations,  ending  in  twenty-one  days  from 
the  deposite  of  the  egg,  in  the  production  of 
a  young  bee,  this  eats  its  way  through  the 
propolis  that  closes  its  cell,  and  is  nourished 
Dy  the  nursing  bees,  until  it  is  strong  enough 
to  enter  on  the  labors  of  the  hive.  In  due 
time  the  queen  eggs  are  converted  into 
bees.  As  soon  as  the  old  queen  perceives 
evidence  of  this,  she  becomes  uneasy  and 
communicates  her  apprehensions  to  the 
neuters,  many  of  whom  share  in  her  anxi- 
ety ;  thus  she  collects  many  faithful  follow- 
ers, and  leaves  the  hive,  carrying  off  the 
first  swarm,  which  is  always  led  by  the  old 
queen. 

The  first  young  queen  now  comes  forth, 
and  quickly  discovers  the  cells  of  her  sis- 
ters, which  she  aUempts  to  destroy,  but  is 
hindered  by  the  bees ;  whereon  she  now 
runs  to  and  fro  among  the  hive,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  carrying  ofi  another  swarm.  Af- 
ter this,  the  next  queen  usually  succeeds  in 
destroying  her  rivals,  and  remains  in  the 
old  hive. 

The  first  swarm  may  be  known  by  the  pre- 
sence  of  drones  in  June,  sooner  or  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  season." 

The  foregoing  facts  of  natural  history 
show  that  the  early  swarming  of  bees,  fore- 
bodes neither  abundance  nor  famine,  neither 
war  nor  pestilence,  but  is  controlled  by  the 
\  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  and  spring, 
in  connection  with  the  amount  of  nourish- 
ment afforded  the  bees,  as  well  as  the  cold 
or  warm  location  of  the  hive. 

A  YouNo  Naxitralist. 


PBACB  ABBOAD. 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Weitbrecht,  writes  in  his 
most  enteresting  account  of  ''  Missions  in 
Bengal.'' 

'<  In  Calcutta,  there  are  above  twenty 
missionaries  in  connexion  with  different  de- 
nominations; I  believe  I  may  confidently 
say,  there  is  no  jealousy  or  strife  among 
those  brethren.  The  field  of  labor  is  large 
enough  for  all,  and  if  fifty  more  were  to 
join  them  this  year,  they  would  find  enough 
to  engage  their  whole  strength.  Every 
missionarv  there  appears  to  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  our  bles- 
sed Redeemer  is  to  be  advanoed,  that  a 
mighty  and  common  foe  is  to  be  conquered, 
and  that  the  victory  can  ^  only  be  achieved 


by  united  effort  While  the  Episcopalian, 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian,  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  and  Baptist,  has  each  his  own  view 
of  outward  Church  government,  the  union 
of  spirit  is  not  disturb  thereby.  The 
missionaries  assemble  ,once  a  month  in 
brotherly  fellowship  at  table,  and  for  united 
prayer ;  they  communicate  to  each  other 
their  past  experience,  and  strengthen  each 
other's  hands  by  frienaly  consultation,  and 
mutual  interchange  of  kind  feeling.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  missionaries  from 
distant  stations  are  also  present  at  those 
meetings.  It  was  a  delightful  sight,  a  fe^ 
days  before  I  embarked  for  England,  thus 
to  see  twenty-eight  missionaries  assembled 
round  one  table  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly 
love." 


Gold  Printed  Muslins, — Amongst  the  nu- 
merous successes  in  the  decorative  art  with 
whish  the  year  1845  has  been  signalized, 
*'  we  must  notice,"  says  an  English  Journal, 
"a  very  beautiful  muslin  fabric,  for  curtains, 
printed  in  gold  by  a  Galvanic  process  and 
patented  by  Messrs.  Yale  &  Co.,  ol'MancheS- 
ter.  This  new  system  of  gold  printing  is  in- 
tended to  supercede  the  more  expensive 
mode  of  embroidering  fabrics  with  gold  and 
silver  for  window  curtains  and  other  drapery. 
It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  long  drawing- 
room  curtains.  The  designs  are  chaste  and 
classical ;  the  brilliancy  of  the  gold  printing 
is  rather  heightened  than  impaired  by  wash- 
ing, so  that  the  fabric  is  as  economical  as  it 
is  elegant." 

This  style  of  curtain  muslin  of  course  has 
been  designed  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  lage 
for  gilded  mouldings  as  cornices  for  rooms, 
and  elaborate  ornamental  mirror  frames 
which  are  now  so  fashionable.  The  gor* 
ffeous  takes  the  place  of  the  chaste  and  taste- 
ful, and  nothing  is  more  apt  to  degenerate 
into  the  tinsel. 


Our  ingenious  townsman,  Mr.  A.  Girard, 
has  invented  an  instrument  for  which  he  will 
take  out  a  pattern,  and  which  he  denomi- 
nates "  Gerard's  Horizontal  Inclined  and 
Plumb  Level^an  instrument  of  six  inches  to 
six  feet  in  length,  composed  of  a  rule  or  pole 
and  common  square,  attached  to  which  is  a 
moving  piece  secured  by  a  hinse  forming  a 
radius  moving  on  a  quarter  eircle  graduated 
from  one  to  ninety  degrees.  The  moving 
piece  has  a  spirit  level  in  its  centre,  and  with 
It  the  level  of  any  inclined  plane  can  be  in- 
stantly and  accurately  pointed  out.  Some  of 
the  instruments  have  affixed  to  them  a  no- 
nious  or  vernier,  giving  the  sixth  part  ot  a  de- 
gree in  cases  requiring  great  accuracy. 

The  instrument  will  be  of  great  utility  to 
architects,  engineers^  bricklayers  and  carpen- 
ters in  horizontal  or  plumb  work,  and  of  pe- 
culiar convenience  and  advantage  ia  all  kinds 
of  inclined  work. — Mobile  Register. 
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TO   MY    LITTLE   SISTER. 
B7  John  c*  longstreth. 

Far,  farbeoeath  the  Indian  ware, 

Shut  up  in  darksome  home, 
Lies  the  pure  pearl ;  till  the  diver  bold. 

To  seek  fur  wealth  has  come. 
He  draws  it  forth  Irom  its  hidin*^  place. 

In  the  depths  of  the  mighty  sea. 
And  joyous  he  shows  to  the  clear  blue  sky. 

This  emblem  of  purity. 

The  modest  violet,  'mid  the  grass, 

Doth  oft  times  bloom  unseen. 
And  when  it  dies,  it  leaves  no  trace, 

Where  beauty  once  had  been. 
But  it  perchance  a  passer  by, 

Seeking,  would  know  its  worth. 
He  picks  it  up  from  its  lowly  bed, 

Upon  its  mother  earth. 

Such  is  the  fate  ot  the  gifted  mind. 

Sister !  may  it  be  thine ; 
Tho*  like  the  pearl  that  is  od  times  hid 

Beneath  the  ocean's  brine ; 
And  modest  as  the  violet ; 

Still,  when  its  worth  is  known, 
'Tis  an  ornament  more  lovely  far. 

Than  India's  precious  stone. 

'Beneath  the  surface  flows  a  rill, 

Unknown  to  mortal  eyes. 
That  never  from  its  covered  bed, 

Witfi  its  silvery  waves  doth  rise. 
But  the  spreading  roots  of  the  mighty  oak 

This  rivulet  have  found. 
And  nourished  by  the  stream,  it  grows 

Erect,  with  leaflets  crowned. 

Still  flowing  on,  the  little  rill. 

Over  the  verdant  plain. 
New  beauty  spreads ;  the  desert  bids, 

With  flowers  to  bloom  again. 
Thus  pity  ever  plans  and  acts. 

Humbly  it  does  its  part ; 
Then,  iSisier,  be  thy  greatest  prize, 

A  kind  and  tender  Heart ! 


Por  tke  Avteriean  P^nny  Magaxtiu, 

ENIGMA  No.  9. 

I  am  composed  of  24  letters. 

My  5.  24. 7,  9,  13.  7,  is  a  dealer  in  silks. 

My  7,  8,  9,  2,  is  what  many  people  strive 
to  get. 

My  12,  13,  7, 7,  16,  is  cider  made  of  pears. 

My  2,  4,  1,  is  worn  by  a  great  many  peo- 
ple. 

My  5,  8,  9, 2,  3,  means  to  be  secret. 

My  4, 14,  16,  means  every. 

My  8,  7, 7,  8, 1, 20,  means  faults  made  in 
printing. 


N 


My  17,  10, 12,  ia  a  delineation  of  lands  nod 
seas. 

My  17, 20,  22,  21.  24,  means  Indian  whenc 
My  2,  8,  16,  is  a  very  useful  article  fat  che 
face  in  winter. 
My  n,  18.  15,9.  16,  is  a  girPs  name. 
My  19,  20.  7,  22.  24  I,  ia  a  gan. 
My],  21,  3,  is  a  metal. 
My  whole  ia  a  very  useful  and  entertaining 
paper  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
From  a  subscriber. 

J.  0.  a 
College  Point,  Jane  12. 

Mort  pujictiuUljf. — Our  magazinee,  we 
hope,  will  hereafter  be  received  more  punc- 
tually than  for  some  time  past.  We  have 
just  been  informed  of  a  practice  in  the  poet 
office  here,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
have  often  been  kept  back  after  they  were 
received. 

EgppUan  Beam  avd  Wheat.— A  few 
grains  of  each,  if  planted,  (the  latter  in  ihe 
autumn  and  kept  over  the  winter,)  may 
furnish  seed  for  future  years.  See  agam  the 
description  of  them  in  No.  16  of  this  Maga- 
zine, page  244. 
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CrueL^A  man  by  ihe  name  of  Wiiliam 
Kent  was,  on  Friday,  arrested,  for  shooting 
pigeons  on  the  Bailery.  He  was  taken  be- 
fore Ju>t  ice  Drinker,  and  discharged.  It 
would  furnish  this  city  sportsman  a  bit  of 
variety  to  turn  his  attention  to  angling  for 
gold  fitfh  ill  a  glass  bottle. 
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EGYPTIAN 
These  figures  show  the  forms  and  ap. 
pearance  of  many  of  (he  deod  bodies  nhich 
have  been  leken  from  numerous  sepulchres 
of  the  ancieat  Egyptians.  They  are  usu. 
ally  enclosed  in  wooden  coftins,  shaped  and 
painled  so  as  somewhat  to  rcscmblo  iha 
mummies  themselves ;  and,  when  laken  oul, 
are  often  found  to  be  well  preserved.  The 
resinous  substances  wiih  which  they  were 
saturated,  and  the  aromalics  used  by  the 
embalmers,  have  preserved  ihera  from  de- 
cay, as  well  as  from  the  aliacks  of  insects 
and  other  animals  ;  and  the  long  band.iges 
of  linen  maybe  unrolled,  by  a  careful  hand, 
so  as  to  show  the  manner  of  swathing,  and 
lo  disclose  the  form  of  the  person  interred 
»o  many  centuries  ago. 

Egyptian  antiquities  have  now  become  so 
favorite  a  subject  of  study,  »nd  so  much  in- 
tiTcsting  light  has  been  thrown  on  cerlain 
points  of  history  by  the  invesiigavions  made 
in  the  long  obscure  study,  that  many  of 
our  readers    would   deem  it  unnec    s:ry, 


MUMMiMlES. 

should  we  here  describe  the  process  of  em- 
balming, or  repeal  any  of  the  accouoU,  now 
80  familiar,  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Bel- 
zoni,  and  some  of  the  other  best  known  wri- 
ters of  Iraveh  in  Egy^t,  Referring  our  ; 
younger  readers,  therefore,  lo  RoUin's  An- 
cient History,  Vol.  I,,  and  to  several  smal- 
ler popular  works  on  Egypt,  we  will  add  a  , 
few  extracts  from  sueh  book^  an  we  have 
renrori  to  presume  are  less  familiar  to  meat 
of  our  countrymen. 

We  would,  however,  remind  our  rea- 
ders, that  the  oldest  notice  of  embalming,  it  ; 
found  in  that  most  venerable,  auiheniic  and 
valuable  of  all  histories.,  the  Bible.  (Gene- 
sis,  ch.  50,  V.  2  anl  3.)  For  many  prints, 
and  descriptions,  and  observations  on  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities,  see  ihe  first  volume  of  this 
magtizino,  between  pages  65  and  422. 

The  following  extract  ia  from  Denon'a 
Travels,  Chapter  20,  and  describes  the 
Mummy  chambers  in  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,  or  Cily  of  the  Dead,  near  Thebes. 
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I  now  began  my  researches,  accompa-' 
nied  by  some  volunteers.  I  examined  the 
groltoes  which  we  had  taken  by  assault: 
Ihey  were  constructed  without  magnifi- 
cence, consisting  of  a  regular  double  gal- 
lery supported  by  pillars,  behind  which  are 
a  row  of  chambers,  often  double,  and  tole- 
rably regular.  If  we  have  not  observed 
tombs,  and  even  some  remains  of  mummies, 
we  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  these 
were  the  dwellings  of  the  prfmilive  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt ;  or  rather  that,  after  having 
first  served  for  this  purpose,  these  subter- 
ranean caves  had  become  the  abode  of  the 
dead,  and  had,  at  last,  been  restored  by  the 
people  of  Kurnu  to  their  original  destina- 
tion. 

In  proportion  as  the  height  of  these  grot- 
toes encreases  they  become  more  richly  de- 
corated ;  and  I  was  soon  convinced  by  the 
magnificence  both  of  the  paintings  and 
sculptures,  and  of  the  subjects  which  they 
represented,  tliat  I  was  among  the  tombs  of 
great  men  or  heroes.  Those  which  are 
believed  to  belong  to  the  ancient  kings 
(which  in  my  last  journey  I  went  to  visit 
three  quarters  of  a  league  in  the  desert)  are 
only  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  sarcophagi,  and  the 
mysterious  solitude  of  their  situation :  the 
others  immediately  overlook  the  great  build- 
ings in  the  town.  The  sculpture  in  all  is 
incomparably  more  labored  and  higher 
finished  than  any  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
temples,  it  was  like  the  work  of  the  chisel 
itself,  and  I  stood  in  astonishment  at  the 
high  perfection  of  the  art,  and  of  its  singular 
destmy,  to  be  ^yi<et^  in  places  devoted  to  si- 
lence and  obscurity.  In  the  working  of 
these  galleries,  beds  of  a  very  fine  gramed 
calcareous  clay  have  occasionally  been 
crossed ;  and  here  the  lines  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics have  occasii.nally  been  cut  with  a 
firmness  of  touch  and  a  precision,  of  which 
marble  offers  but  few  examples  ;  the  figures 
have  an  elegance  and  correctness  of  con- 
tour, of  which  I  never  thought  Egyptian 
sculpture  susceptible.  Here  too  I  ccfuld 
judge  of  the  style  of  this  people,  in  subjects 
which  were  neither  hieroglyphic  nor  histo- 
rical, nor  scientific,  for  these  were  represen- 
tations of  small  scenes  taken  from  nature, 
m  which  the  stifi*  prolific  outlines,  so  com- 
^  mon  with  the  Egyptian  artists,  were'ex- 
ckauged  for  supple  and  natural  attitudes, 
groups  of  persons  were  given  in  perspec- 
tive, and  cut  in  deeper  relief  than  1  should 
have  supposed  anything  but  metal  could 
have  been  worked.  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  bring  back  with  me  some   fragments  of 
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these  bas-reliefs,  as  a  specimen  to  others  of 
what  so  much  surprised  me.  One  cannot 
help  being  struck  with  the  little  analogy 
which  the  greater  number  of  these  subjects 
have  with  the  spot  wherein  they  are  im- 
mured \  it  requires  the  presence  of  mum- 
mies to  persuade  one's  self  that  these  ex- 
cavations are  tombs :  I  have  found  here  ba^  •. 
reliefs,  representing  games,  such  as  rope-  * 
dancing' ;  and  asses  taught  to  play  tricks 
and  to  rear  on  their  hind-legs,  which  are 
sculptured  with  all  the  nature  and  simpli- 
city which  Buffan  has  shewn  in  represent- 
ing  the  same  animals  on  the  canvas. 

The  plan  of  these  excavations  is  not  less 
singular ;  there  are  some  which  are  so  vast 
and  complicated,  that  one  would  take  them 
for  labyrinths,  or  subterranean  temples. 
Some  of  the  same  people  with  whom  we  bad 
just  been  at  war,  served  me  as  guides,  aod 
the  clink  of  money,  that  universal  language, 
before  which  all  hatred  ceases,  especiallr 
among  the  Arabs,  had  procured  me  friends 
Willi  the  fugitive  inhabitants  of  Kurnu.  Some 
of  these  had  come  to  me  privately  when  I 
was  at  a  distance  from  our  camp,  and  attend- 
ed me  with  great  fidelity,  we  penetrated  to- 
gether these  subterranean  labyrinths,  which 
iadeed  resembled  by  their  mysterious  passages 
and  windings,  the  temples  constructed  for  th« 
trials  of  the  initiated.  After  passing  the  apart- 
ments, adorned  ia  the  elegant  style  that  I 
have  just  described,  we  entered  long  and 
gloomy  galleries,  which  wind  backwards 
and  iorwards  in  numerous  angles,  and  seem 
to  occupy  a  great  extent  of  ground  ;  they  are 
melanqholy,  repulsive,  and  without  any  deco- 
ration ;  but  from  time  to  time,  open  into  other 
chambers  covered  with  hieroglvphics,  and 
branch  out  into  narrow  paths  that  lead  lo 
deep  perpendicular  pits,  which  we  descend  by 
resting  our  arms  against  the  sides,  and  fixing 
our  feet  into  steps  that  are  cut  in  the  rock. 
At  the  bottom  of  these  we  find  o\her  adorned 
chambers ;  and  lower  still,  a  new  series  of 
perpendicular  pits  and  horizontal  chambers, 
and  at  last  ascending  a  long  flight  of  steps, 
we  arrived  at  an  open  place  which  we  found 
to  be  on  a  level  with  the  chambers  we  tifsi 
entered. 

An  Ingenious  Device  for  doing  Good* — An 
individual  in  Illinois  was  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  heathen;  he  was  so  poor,  how-  > 
ever,  that  he  could  give  J)ut  very  little.     To 
gratify  his  benevolent  desires,  he  resorted  to 
the  following  expedient.     He  made  a  small 
rude  box,  and  cut  a  hole  large  enough  to  ad« 
mit  a  penny.    He  wrote  on  the  box,  "  For  [ 
the  heathen  ;^'  and  then  carried  it  from  bouse 
to  house,  till  he  had  visited  nearly  every  fa-  ; 
milyin  a  place  which  has  several  thousand 
inhabitants. — A^  Y.  Recorder* 
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I  The  Paris  Presse  states  that  at  a  re- 
}  cent  session  of  the  French  Academy,  it  was 
>  at  last  determined  upon  not  to  give  ou4 
this  year  the  usual  prize  for  the  best  poem. 
It  will  be  remembered  the  subject  they  gave 
out  was  Sleam,  Of  the  eighty  pieces  hand* 
ed  in,  two  had  been  selected,  and  each  had  an 
equal  number  of  warm  partisans  among  this 
learned  areopagus.  After  several  sittings  and 
warm  discussions,  as  the  partisans  of  neither 
would  yield  or  even  consent  to  divide  the 
prize,  it  was  at  length  voted  that  neither  of 
the  pieces  were  worthy  of  the  crown,  and  the 
same  subject  has  been  continued  over  for  (he 
next  year. 

A  large  discussion  was  had  in  the  Academy 
relative  to  what  is  called  the  Gobart  prize, 
the  income  of  10,000  francs  to  be  given  to  the 
best  history  connected  with  that  of  France. 
This  prize  had  been  awarded  to  M.  Buchon, 
for  his  work  on  the  French  principalities  in 
Greece  and  the  Morea,  during  the  Crusades. 
But  M.  Buchon  died  before  the  meeting  in 
which  his  name  was  to  be  announced,  and 
certKtin  members,  taking  their  own  interpre* 
tation  of  the  will  of  M.  Gobert,  pretend  that 
the  Academy  cannot  give  this  prize  of  10,000 
francs,  except  to  a  living  author.  The  ques- 
tion is^stfll  undecided ;  some  looking  out  for  a 
new  candidate,  while  other  members  of  the 
Academy  maintain  that  their  first  decision 
must  be  adhered  to,  and  the  prize  given  to 
crown  the  memory  of  the  modest  and  deserv- 
ing Movant  Buchon. 


There  has  been  established  in  Sevres,  near 
Paris,  a  public,  wash  house.  This  establish- 
ment is  built  principally  of  iron,  is  new  and 
elegant,  and  contains  all  the  necessary  con- 
veoiencies.  Two  large  basins,  the  water  of 
which  is  constantly  renewed,  enable  two 
hundred  persons  to  wash  at  once.  The  wash- 
room is  arranged  with  the  greatest  care;  an 
ironing  board,  with  a  ventilator  on  a  new  plan, 
by  which  the  linen  is  dried  in  five  Kiinutes, 
assist  and  complete  the  whole  operation. 


The  German  papers  announce  that  a  treaty 
Jias  been  concluded  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, in  reference  to  works  of  literature  and 
art.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  have  been  a 
Jong  while  under  discussion  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  two  countries,  and  they  have 
agreed  upon  the  essential  points.  The  en- 
gagements entered  into  by  the  two  countries, 
are  upon  terms  of  mutual  reciprocity. 


The  French  are  about  to  send  out  a  vessel 
to  South  America,  to  institute  a  new  hydro- 
graphical  survey  of  the  coast  of  Panama,  from 
Point  Mala  to  the  Ba>  of  Choco.  The  first 
soundings  of  the  Pacihc  side  were  taken  in 
1843,  by  the  Danae,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to 
conclude  this  important  hydrographical  labor. 


The  eity  of  Avignon  has  voted  to  erect  a 
statue  to  Jean  Althen,  a  Persian,  who  first  in- 
troduced madder  into  France  about  a  hundred 
years  since.  This  plant  now  yields  to  France 
about  20,000  francs  a  year. 


The  school  for  young  Egyptians  established 
by  Mehemet  Ali  in  Paris  has  been  swelled 
from  50  to  100  pupils.  The  Egytian  govern- 
ment is  now  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
some  land  on  which  to  erect  a  building  for 
this  purpose. 


A  fop  is  like  a  set  of  new  knives  and  forks ; 
you  can't  put  him  to  anything  useful  without 
taking  away  all  his  polish. 

Learning  is  obtained  only  by  iabi»r — it  can- 
not be  bought  with  money ;  otherwise  the 
rich  would  be  uniformly  intelligent. 

They  are  getting  names  for  things  very 
fast.  Kascality  is  now  defined  as  '*  unfor- 
tunate bias  towards  error."  ' 

He  who  buys  what  he  does  not  want,  will 
soon  want  what  he  cannot  buy. 


A  HOME  BESIDE  THE  HILLS- 

I  would  a  farmer's  life  were  mine ! 

O,  for  a  home  beside  the  hills,^ 
Among  the  trees — where  flocks  recline— 

And  the  pure  due  of  heaven  distills ; 
Where  grateful  breezes  fanahe  cheek. 

And  hving  blossoms  scent  the  air  ; 
Where  vale,  and  hill,  and  streamlet  speak,- 

And  the  Creator^s  love  declare. 

For  a  secluded  life  I  sigh  : — 

My  soul  detests  the  noise,  and  strife. 
The  heavy  air  and  dusty  sky. 

The  enaless  cares  of  city  life : 
To  mingle  with  the  bustling  throng, 

I  feel  my  spirit  was  not  made, — 
For  when  I  hear  the  wild-wood  sons. 

Grandeur  and  love  my  soul  pervadfe. 

I  teel  at  home  when  I  can  stray 

In  sunny  glens  and  dreamy  woods. 
And  see  the  rippl ins;  streams  that  phy 

Amid  the  lonely  solitudes : 
I  love  to  linger  all  alone. 

And  list  the  music  of  jhe  breeze ; 
Sometimes  a  sweet  and  mournful  tone 

It  plays  among  the  whispering  trees. 

A  .lie  among  the  hills  I  ask  ;— 

'Tis  all  I  ask,  0  God  !  of  thee,— 
That  I  may  in  thy  sunshine  bask, 

With  skies  so  pure  and  winds  so  free. 
Where,  night  and  morning,  I  can  feel 

A  peace  within — a  love  to  all, — 
With  not  a  care  my  joys  to  steal. 

Till  thou  shallfor  my  spirit  call. 
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Tbe  ShooMeuder  of  Portsmoiitll. 

One  day,  in  passing  along  ihe  sireels  of 
London,!  was  anested by  a  crowd  at  a  print- 
shop  window.  It  is  perhaps  not  altogether 
<*  respectable'*  to  be  seen  forming  one  of  such 
assemblages ;  but  every  roan  has  his  failings, 
and  one  of  mine  is,  to  take  a  peep  at  anv  very 
nice  lookmg  prints  which  the  sellers  of  these 
articles  considerately  put  in  their  windows 
for  the  public  amusement. — On  the  present 
occasiou,  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  print-sel- 
ler's wares,  I  was  much  interested  in  ob- 
serving a  print  which  differed  considerably 
from  any  thing  else  in  the  window.  Hang- 
ing between  an  opera  dancer  and  a  general — 
both  pets  of  the  public— was  the  represen- 
tation of  an  old  cobbler  sitting  professionally 
in  ins  booth,  with  a^shoe  in  one  hand  and  his 
knife  in  the  other,  while  with  spectacles 
turned  up  over  his  brow,  and  head  averted, 
he  was  apparently  addressmg  a  rugged 
urchin,  who  stood  beside  him  with  a  book. 
In  the  back  ground  was  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  hooics,  lasts,  old  shoes,  and  bird- 
cages, interspersed  with  tbe  heads  and  faces 
of  a  crowd  of  children — ^the  whole  forming  an 
unique  combination  of  a  school  and  cobblery. 
Beneath  wafl  th«  inscription,  **  John  Pounds 
and  his  school.**  I  was,  as  I  have  said,  in- 
terested, and  I  resolved  to  know  something, 
if  possible  of  John  Pounds  and  his  seminary. 
On  making  enquiries  accordingly,  I  dis- 
covered, through  the  agency  of  a  little  pam- 
Jhlet,  sold  by  Ureen,  50  Newgate  street,  who 
obn  Pounds  was,  and  what  kind  of  a  school 
he  conducted.  ^ 

John  Pounds  was  born  of  parents  in  a 
humble  rank  of  life,  in  Portsmouth,  in  the 
year  1766.  In  early  life,  while  working  with 
a  bhipwriffht  in  a  dockyard,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  iiave  one  of  bis  thighs  broken,  and 
so  put  out  of  joint  as  to  render  him  a  cripple 
for  life.  Compelled,  from  this  calamity,  to 
choose  a  new  means  of  subsistence,  he  be- 
took himself  to  tbe  shoe-making  craft.  The 
instructions  he  received  in  this  profession, 
however,  did  not  enable  him  to  make  shoes, 
and  in  that  branch  of  the  art  he  was  diffident 
m  trying  his  hand.  Contenting  himself  with 
the  more  humble  department  of  mending,  he 
became  the  tenant  of  a  weaiher-boarded  tene- 
ment in  St.  Mary  street  in  his  native  town« 

John  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  bis 
mind  was  always  running  on  some  scheme 
of  benevolence  ;  and,  like  all  other  benevolent, 
self-helpful  people,  he  got  enough  to  do. 
While  still  a  young  man,  he  was  favored 
with  the  charge  of  one  of  the  numerous  chil- 
dren of  his  brother ;  and,  to  enhance  the  va- 
lue of  the  gift,  the  child  was  a  feeble  little 
boy,  with  his  feet  overlapping  each  other, 
and  turned  inwards.  This  poor  child  soon 
became  an  object  of  so  much  affection  with 
John,  as  thoroughly  to  divide  his  attention 
with  a  variety  of  tame  birds  which  he  kept 
in  his  stull.  Ingenious  as  well  as  kind- 
hearted,  he  did  not  rest  till  he  had  made  an 
apparatus  of  old  shoes  and  leather,  which  un- 


twisted the  child's  feet,  aud  set  him  fairly  on 
his  legs.  The  next  thing  was  to  teach  his 
nephew  how  to  read,  and  this  he  also  under- 
took as  a  labor  of  love.  After  a  time,  be 
thought  the  boy  would  learn  much  better  if 
he  had  a  conrpanion — in  which,  no  doubt,  be 
was  right,  for  solitary  education  is  not  t 
good  thing — and  he  invited  a  poor  Deighbor 
to  send  him  his  children  to  be  taught.  This 
invitation  was  followed  by  others.  John  ac- 
quired a  passion  for  gratuitous  ceachiof, 
which  nothing  but  the  limits  of  his  booth 
could  restrain.  '*  His  humble  workshop,^*  to 
follow  the  language  of  his  memoir^  '*  was 
about  six  feet  wide,  and  about  eighteen  feet 
in  length ;  in  the  midst  of  which  he  woald 
sit  on  his  stool,  with  his  last  or  lapstone  <mi 
his  knee,  and  other  implements  by  his  side, 
going  on  with  his  work,  and  attending  at  the 
same  lime  to  the  pursuits  of  the  whole  as* 
semblage ;  some  of  whom  were  rea^ling  br 
his  side,  writing  from  his  dictation,  or  show- 
ing up  their  sums;  others  seated  round  en 
forms  or  boxes  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  steps 
of  a  small  staircase  in  rear.  Although  the 
master  seemed  to  know  where  lo  look  for 
each,  and  to  maintain  a  due  command  over 
all,  yet  so  small  was  tbe  room,  and  so  defi- 
cient in  the  Ubual  accommodations  of  a  scho(4 
that  the  scene  appeared,  to  the  observer  from 
without,  to  be  a  mere  crowd  of  children's 
heads  and  faces. 

Owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  his  room, 
he  often  found  jt  necessary  to  make  a  selec- 
tien,  from  among  several  subjects  or  candi- 
dates, for  his  gratuitous  instruction;  and  ia 
such  cases  always  preferred,  and  prided  him- 
self on  his  taking  in  hand,  what  he  called 
"  the  little  blackguards,"  and  taming  them. 
He  has  been  seen  to  follow  such  to  the  town 
quay,  and  hold  out  in  his  hand  to  them  the 
bribe  of  a  roasted  potato,  to  mduce  them  to 
come  to  school. — When  the  weather  per- 
mitted, he  caused  them  to  take  turns  in  sit- 
ting on  the  threshhoid  of  his  front  door,  and 
on  the  little  form  outside,  for  the  benefiL.of 
the  fresh  air. 

His  modes  of  tuition  were  chiefly  of  his 
own  devising.  Without  having  ever  heard 
of  Pesialozzi,  necessity  led  him  into  the  in- 
terrogatory system.  He  taught  the  children 
to  read  from  handbilis,  and  such  remains  of 
old  school  books  as  he  could  procure. — Slates 
and  pencils  were  the  only  implements  for 
writing,  yet  a  creditable  degree  of  skill  was 
acquired ;  and  in  ciphering  the  Rule  of 
Three  and  Practice  were  performed  with  ac- 
curacy-. With  the  very  young  especially,  his 
manner  was  particularly  pleasant  and  face- 
tious. He  would  ask  them  the  names  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  body,  make  them  spell 
the  words,  and  teli  their  uses.  Taking  a 
Hiild's  hand,  he  would  say,  **  What  is  this  ? 
J^pell  it."  Then  slapping  it  he  would  sav, 
•*  What  did  I  do  ?  Spell  that."  So  with  the 
ear  and  the  act  of  pulling  it;  and  in  like 
manner  with  other  things.  He  found  it  ne- 
essary  to  adopt  a  more  strict  discipline  with 
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them  an  they  grew  bigger,  and  misht  have 
become  turbulent;  but  he  invariably  pre- 
served the  attachment  of  allr  la  this- way, 
some  hundreds  of  persons  have  been  indebted 
to- him  for  all  the  schooling  they  have  ever 
had,  and  which  has  enabled  many  of  them  to 
fill  useful  and  creditable  stations  in  life,  who 
mii^ht  otherwise,  owing  to  the  temptations 
attendant  on  poverty  and  ignorance,  have  be- 
come burdens  on  societyrOr  swelled  thecalen- 
dav  of  crime.^' 

Will  ihe  reader  credit  the  fiMst,  that  this 
excellent  individual  never  sought  any  com- 
pensation ior  these  labors,  nor  did  he  receive 
any  ?    Of  no  note  or  account,  his  weather- 
boarded  establishment  was  like  a  star  radia- 
ting light  around ;  but  of  the  good  he  was 
doing,  John  scarcely  appeared   conscious. — 
The  chief  gratification  he  felt  was  the  occa- 
sional visit  of  some  manly  soldier  or  sailor, 
grown  up  out  of    all    remembrance,  who 
would  caU  to  shake  hands  and  return  thanks 
for  what  he  had  done  ior  him  in  his  infancy. 
At  timea  also  he  was  encouragingly  noticed 
by  the  local  authorities ;  but  we  hear  not  of 
any  marked  testimony  of  their  approbation. 
Had  he  been  a  general,  and  conquered  a  pro- 
vince, he  would  doubtless  have  been  consider- 
ed a  public  benefaetor,  and  honored  accord- 
ingly ;  being  only  an  amateur  school-master, 
and  a  reclaimer  from  vice,  John  was  allowed 
to  find  tbe  lull  weight  of  the  proverb,  that 
virtue  is  its  own  reward.    And  thus  obscure- 
ly, known  principally  to  bis  humble  neigh- 
bors, did  this  hero — ior  was  he  not  a  hero  of 
the  purest  order  ?— spend  a  lon^  and  useful 
existence  ;  every  selfish  gratification  being  de- 
nied, tliat  he  might  do  the  more  good  to  others. 
On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January, 
1839,  at  the  age  of  seventy- two  vears,  when 
looking  at   the  picture  of  his  school,  which 
had  been  lately  executed  by  Mr.  Sheaf,  he 
suddenly  fell  down  and  expired.     His  death 
was  felt  severely.    <*  The  ai)ode  of  contented 
and    peaceful  frugality   became    at  once  a 
scene  of  desolation.     He  and  bis  nephew  had 
made  provision  on  tlMt  day  for  what  was  to 
them  a  luxurious  repast.     On  the  little  man- 
telpiece remained  uncooked  a  mugful  of  fresh 
sprats,  on  which  they  were  to  have  regaled 
themselves  in  honor  of  tbe   new  year.    The 
children  were  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tion and  sorrow  ; — some  of  them  came  to  the 
door  next  day,  and  cried  because  they  could 
not  be  admitted  ;  and  for  several  succeeding 
days  the  younger  ones  came,  two  or  three  to- 
gether, looked  about  the  room,  and  not  find- 
ing their  friend,  went   awav   disconsolate.*^ 
John  Founds  was  as  he  had  wished,  called 
tway  without  bodily  suiTering,  from  his  use- 
iul  labors.    He  has  gone  to  await  the  award 
of  Him  who  has  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  did  it  unto 
ine. — Chambers^  Edtnh,  Journal. 

Bonaparte's  house,  at  Long  wood,  St.  Helena, 
is  now  a  barn — the  room  he  died  in  a  stable^ 
Snd  where  the  imperial  corpse  lay  in  state, 
>)ay  be  found  a  machine  for  grinding  corn. 


DEAD  liETtBR  OFFICE. 


Among  the  places  which  I  have  visited,  is 
ll.e  Dead  Letter  Office  in  the  Post  Ofilce  De- 
partment.^ Jt  is  certainly  an  interesting  part 
of  that  building.  You  will  be  surprised  at 
some  facts  I  leilmed  there.  The  business  of 
the  dead  letter  office  alone  employs  four 
clerks  all  the  time.  One  opens  tne  bundles 
containing  the  letters  sent  to  Washington 
from  the  several  post  offices,  af4er  they  have 
advertised,  and  no  owner  found  for  them. 
He  passes  the  letters  over  to  the  other  elerks, 
who  open  them  all,  to  see  if  they  contain 
any  thing  valuable.  If  they  do  not,  they  are 
thrown  on  to  the  pile  on  the  floor.  No  time 
is  allowed  to  read  them,  as  that  would  be 
impossible,  without  a  great  addition  oi  help. 
The  number  of  dead  letters  returned  to  the 
General  Post  Office  is  astonishingly  large. 
You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  yoa  that  it 
is  fourteen  hundred  thoiaand  a  year,  and  un- 
der the  cheap  postage  system  is  increasing ! 
Hence  it  requires  swift  hands  to  open  so 
large  a  number,  without  stopping  to  read  a 
word.  Any  one  who  is  so  silly  as  to  write  a 
mess  of  nonsense  to  an  imaginary  person, 
supposing  k  will  be  ultimately  read  by  some  . 
one,  may  save  himself  the  trouble  here-  \ 
after.  He  may  depend  upon  it,  not  a  word 
will  be  likely  to  be  read  of  the  letter,  unless 
he  encloses  something  valuable  in  it ;  and 
that  would  be  paying  too  dear  for  so  small  a 
whistle.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the  let- 
ters that  have  been  opened  having  accumu- 
lated to  a  huge  mass,  and  having  been  in  the 
meantime  stewed  into  bags,  are  carried  out 
on  the  plains,  and  there  consumed  m  a  bon- 
fire. The  huge  bags  make  five  or  six  cart 
loads  each  quarter. 

The  letters  containing  anything  valuable 
or  m  fact,  any  matter  enclosed — are  passed 
over  to  a  fourth  clerk,  who  occupies  a  sepa- 
rate room  for  the  purpose,  and  there  are 
canvassed  by  this  gentleman.  It  is  very  iiw 
teresting  to' examine  the  heterogeneous  ma- 
terials of  this  room,  that  have  been  extracted 
irom  letters,  and  accumulating  for  years. 
Here  you  see  the  singular  matters  that  are 
sometimes  transported  through  the  Post 
Office. — The  amount  of  moneys,  that  at  va- 
rious times  has  been  found  in  letters,  is  very 
large.  When  any  thing  of  value,  as  money, 
drafts,  &c.,  is  found,  the  rule  is,  to  return  it- 
to  the  post  office,  whence  it  came,  and  the 
postmaster  of  ihat  offiee  must  adveriise  it,  or 
use  any  other  means  best  calculated  to  find 
the  owner.  If  nil  his  efforts  iail,  he  returns 
it  to  the  General  Office,  and  it  is  labelled  and 
filed  away.  Sometimes  hs  much  as  9300  are 
found  in  a  week  in  dead  letters?  I  think 
within  this  month  several  hundreds  have  been 
found.  An  iron  chest  is  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  these  depositee.  In  looking  over  the  61es 
in  that  chest,  I  was  astonished  at  the  arooiint 
of  monev,  there,  and  the  large  sums  contain- 
ed in  some  of  the  letters.  Some  single  let- 
ters containing  $50,  840,  tlO,  and  Gown  to 
91.    One  letter  contained  a  £10  note— very 
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likely  the  property  of  some  poor  emigrant, 
iniended  for  his  wife  or  children,  who  made 
a  mistake  in  sending  it,  and  no  owner  could 
be  found. 

Among  this  money  is  a  good  deal  of  coun- 
terfeit. The  letters  are  all  labelled,  noi  only 
with  the  sums,  but  also  whether  containing 
counterfeit  or  good  money. — There  were 
many  bad  small  bills,  scattered  through  the 
piles.  In  one  case  there  was  a  bad  half 
eagle — in  another  were  two  letters,  each  con* 
taining  $300  counterfeit  money  !  It  was  on 
some  New  York  Bank,  new,  and  very  nicely 
done — and  was,  no  doubt,  the  remittance  of 
one  counterfeiter  to  another — who  had  been 
in  the  meantime  apprehended,  or  was  sus- 
picious he  was  watched,  and  hence  had  been 
too  cunning  to  call  for  the  wicked  deposits  of 
his  confederate.  In  the  strousbox,  also,  was 
a  box  of  change,  ^of  all  kinds,  and  a  large 
string  of  rings  of  various  fancies  and  values, 
taken  from  the  dead  letters.  Many  a  love 
token  of  this  modest  kind,  enveloped  in  a  let- 
ter couched  in  the  most  honied  words,  and 
intended  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  for  the 
dearest  girl  in  the  universe,  had  instead  of 
reaching  its  interesting  destination,  brought 
up  in  the  dead  letter  office,  passed  through 
the  practical  hands  of  these  cold,  srey-haired 
clerks,  who  never  stopped  to  read  the  tender 
effusion  that  [cost  so  much  rakinsf  of  the 
heart-strings — and  the  delicate  pledge  of 
affection  had  been  tossed  into  the  iron  chest, 
instead  of  encircling  the  taper  finger  of  **  the 
love"  for  whom  it  was  purchased. 

But  passed  out  of  the  chest,  the  matters 
tkat  meet  your  eye  on  tlie  shelves  and  in  the 
cases    are    equally    interesting. — Here    are 
books,  and  ribbons  and  gloves,  and  hosiery, 
and  a   thousand  other  things.    I  saw  one 
specimen  of  a  most  splendid  ribbon,  of  sev- 
eral yards,  that   seemed  very  much    out  of 
place   here,  when  it  was  intended  to  adorn 
the  bonnet  of  some  lady.    A  package  lay 
near  that  had  not  been  opened.    It  was  from 
EngIand.~The  postage  was  $8  63.    It  had 
been  refused  at  the  office  where  sent,  because 
of  its  enormous  postage,  and  was  sent  to  the 
dead  office  in  the  due  course  of  time.    Now, 
said  the  Superintendent,  I  will   show  you 
what  valueless  things  are  sent  through  the 
mails,  in  comparison  to  their  expense.    I  do 
not  know  what  is  in  this,  but  we  will  see. 
So  he  opened  it,  and   behold,  it  contained 
about  a  yard  of    coarse   cloth,   like  crash, 
worth  perhaps  a  shilling  which  had  been  sent 
to  some  dry  goods  house  in  this  country,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  manufacture  of  the  article, 
by  some  factory  in  England.    Of  course,  the 
postage  being  thirty  times  its  value,  it  was 
refused   by  those  to  whom  it  was  directed. 
I  saw  two  night  caps  that  were  taken  from  a 
letter  only  a  few   days  since.    If  the  poor 
fellow  to  whom  they  were  sent  does  not  sleep 
in  a  night  cap  until  he  gets  these,  bis  head 
will  be  cold.     It  is  impossible  for  the  De- 
partment to  attend  to  Ending  owners  for  the 
comparatively  valueless  things  that  are  re- 


ceived as  night  caps,  ribbons,  garters,  stock- 
ings, slays,  &«!,  &c,  and  they  are  therefore  ■ 
thrown  into  the  receptacle  of  •  things  lost  to  / 


earth'  and  a  pretty  ••  kettle  of  fish*'  there  is 
in  that  receptacle,  you  may  depend.  \ 

In  the  cases,  arranged  and  labelled  for  the  \ 

f purpose,  are  the  legal  documents  found  io  ( 
etters.  These  are  numerous  and  run  back  ' 
for  a  long  term  of  years.  They  are  most  ' 
carefully  preserved.  The  beneficial  policy  of  ( 
this  preservation  has  been  often  illostraied,  ' 
and  most  strikingly  so,  only  the  other  da^.  \ 
A  gentleman  in  a  distant  State  wrote  the  \ 
Superintendant  that  some  seven  or  eight  ) 
years  ago  a  large  package  of  most  valuable  \ 

?apers  had  been  lost  through  the  Post  Office, 
'hey  involved   the  right  to  a  large  estate.  ) 
If  he  could  not  find  them,  he  would  be  irre  ) 
trievably  ruined,  and  begged  him  to  seaich  ( 
in  the  Department  for  them.    He  did  so.    He  ) 
told  me  tliat  the  first  case  he  opened,  under  a 
pile  of  other  pnper,  he  saw  a  large  package, 
answering  the  aescription  :    he   took  it  out, 
and  it  was  the  very  papers  wanted.    They 
had  slept  there  quietiv  for  years.     The  pos- 
tage  was  9 10 — and  they  had  originally,  by 
some  mistake,  failed  of  their  ricrhtful  owner. 
The  package   had  been  carefully  preserved, 
and  the  owner  was  saved. 

I  have  given  you  but  a  faint  description, 
after  all,  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the 
General  Post  Office  operations. — Mv  letter, 
however,  has  reached  a  prudent  length,  and 
I  must  stop.  The  gentleman  who  superin- 
tends this  wing  is  Jere.  O'Brien,  Esq.  of 
Brunswick,  in  our  country.  He  has  been 
here  about  ten  months.  To  his  politeness  I 
was  much  indebted,  in  my  observations.  I 
have  heard  his  gentlemanly  deportment 
spoken  of  by  others  in  this  connection.  He 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  New  England  geo^ 
tleman,  and  I  am  happy  to  record  his  success 
in  obtaining  a  place  in  this  Department.^ 
Portland  Argus, 


THE  FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

From  a  Sermon  by  Dr.  Spaxno. 

The  female  character,  my  fair  auditors^ 
is  destined  to  rise,  and  noj  destined  to  fall. 
Unless  new  principles  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment remain  to  be  disclosed,  not  yet  de- 
veloped in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  his  provi- 
dence, the  purpose  of  his  love  towards  maw 
kind  cannot  be  accomplished  without  i 
very  sensible  elevnlion  of  the  female  spr 
Females  are  yet  to  become  some  of  th 
most  distinguished  instruments  in  the  ema 
cipation  of  the  world,  from  the  thraldom 
ignorance  and  sin.  On  females  them seh 
devolves  in  no  small  degree,  the  duty  « 
elevating  their  own  sex.  How  they  are  i 
do  this,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  determine 
It  is  by  carrying  a  more  thoroughly  fin\s\ie 
mind  and  heart  into  the  various  spheres  c 
usefulness  peculiar  to  their  sex  aad    stalioi 
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and  there  unfolding  all  the  patience,  self- 
denial  and  energy  of  their  character.  I 
would  have  females  ambitious  of  useful, 
ness,  of  the  best  and  most  unexceptionable 
kind.  Unsanctified  attainments,  1  know, 
can  only  increase  the  pernicious  and  cor- 
rupting influence  of  a  woman ;  but  when 
combined  with  moral  and  religious  cullure, 
it  may  be  employed  with  consummate  ad- 
vantage to  the  church  and  the  world. 

It  is  the  moral  and  religious  culture, 
which  you  have  assembled  this  evening,  my 
friends,  to  patronise,  and  of  which  I  desire 
to  be  particularly  the  advocate.     I  address 
you  as  a  society  bound  and  banded  together 
by  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,   and  for  the 
most  noble  and  sacred  of  purposes— that  of 
sending  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  settle- 
ments of  our  extended  country.     Never  did 
woman  appear  more  elevated  than  in  this 
calling.     VVell  may  the  speaker  congratu- 
late himself  on  being  the  advocate  of  female 
piety  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.     Woman 
nas  been  little  else  than  a  prisoner,  or  a 
slave,  where  the  celestial  influence  of  a 
pure  religion  has  knocked  off  her  chains 
and  proclaimed  emancipation  from  her  ser- 
vitude.    And  woman,  defenceless  woman, 
needs  the  influence  and  support  of  piety. 
In  all  her  fears  and  trials,  in  all  her  dis- 
appointment and  fatigue,   how  frail,  how 
baseless,  the  superstructure  of  her  hopes,  if 
the  Eternal  God  is  not  her  refuge.     But 
with   the    God  of   Jacob    for    her   help, 
how  does  poor,  feeble  woman  triumph  over 
the  trials  of  apostacy,  and  the  helplessness 
of  her  condition,  and  throw  into  the  shades 
of  oblivion,  the  patience,  submission,  and 
confidence  of  the  stronger  sex.     I  have  of- 
ten thought,  that  piety  has   been  to  women 
what  it  never  has  been  to  men.    And  how 
has  its  matchless  power  been  evinced,  espe- 
cially   in  the  storms  of  keen    adversity ! 
Many  a  time,  while  the  quivering  spirit  of 
her  hardy  compeer  has  been  shattered  by 
the  tempest,  and  when  in  painful  apprehen- 
sion, I  have  looked   to  see  her  frail   from 
sink  beneath  the  billows;  has  her  heaven- 
invigorated  countenance  faced   the  storm, 
and  her  buoyant  heart  been  fixed,  trusting 
in  the  Lord.     O !  my  young  female  friends, 
lift  your  youthful  eye  up  to  ihe  Father  of 
Lights,  and  however  dark   and  heavy  the 
clouds  that  may  be  about  him,  you  shall 
descry  some  "  bow  of  promise"  around  his 
throne.     Heavy  clouds  and  thick  darkness 
may  indeed  be  there.     The  days    may  be 
few  that  are  crowned  with  peace  and  joy. 
But  O !  there  is  every  thing  to  cheer  the 
mournful  vale.     Those  indications  of  grace 


and  faithfulness  shall  never  withdraw  their 

encircled  lustre  from  the  throne  of  God. 

Jesus  Christ  hath  abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and 
that  light  shall  never  fade,  that  immor* 
tality  snail  never  die. 

I. 

MUSTCAIi  INSTRUMENT  IN  VBTNOR9. 

1.  The  first  upright  harpsichord  was 
made  by  Shudi,  about  the  year  1770. 

2.  The  first  horizontal  grand  piano-forte 
was  nriade  bjr  Bacchus  in  1777. 

3.  The  first  organized  piano-forte  was 
made  at  the  manufactory  of  Longman  and 
Broderip,  now  dementi,  CoUard  6l  Co. 

4.  The  first  upright  grand  piano-forte 
was  made  by  Robert  Sloddart,  in  1780. 

5.  The  first  cabinet  piano-forte  was  made 
by  Southwell,  in  1790.— ilfawco/  Review, 

MUSIC  AND   MONEY. 

A  punster,  asked  by  a  musician  whe- 
ther he  was  not  a  lover  of  harmony^  re- 
plied "  Yes.  but  1  prefer  it  when  it  is 
abridged,  for  then  it  is  money ;  and  that, 
my  friend,  is  the  b«Uer  half  of  it.  I  have 
no  objection  to  your  notes^  but  I  like  those 
of  the  Bank  of  England  much  better:  you 
may  make  good  tunes,  but  those  make  in- 
finitely the  best  of  tunes."  How  so  ?  that 
bank  notes  are  good  things  I  allow ;  but 
pray,  what  tune  will  they  make?"  «  The 
best  tune  in  the  world — a  for-tune, 

MADRIGAIiS.  ^ 

Madrigals  were  brought  to  perfection 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  by  Luca  Maienzio.  It  was  by  this 
cheerful  species  of  vocal  composition,  that 
the  English  were  the  first  taught  to  admire 
ihe  rnusic  of  Italy.  In  1588,  M.  Younge, 
published  here  some  Italian  madrigals,  with 
a  literal  translation.  The  editor,  an  Italian 
merchant,  having  frequent  opportunities  of 
obtaining  through  the  medium  of  his  cor. 
respondents,  the  newest  compositions  from 
the  Continent,  had  them  frequently  per- 
formed at  his  house  in  London.  His  pub. 
lication,  entitled  Musica  Transalpina,  con- 
sisted of  selections  from  Palest  rinn,  Maren- 
zio,  and  other  celebrated  masters,  and  in- 
spired a  passion  for  madrigals,  which  af- 
terwards became  so  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try, that  Younge's  collection  was  in  the 
hands  of  every  one,  and  was  celebrated  by 
Peacham,  forty  years  after  its  first  appear- 
ance. The  most  esteemed  English  madri. 
galists  were  Thomas  Weelkes,  George 
Kirbye,  John  Wilbyc,  and  Thomas  Bennet; 
all  of  whom  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
XMTy.'— English  Mag, 
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THE  PINE 

There  are  few  otjecH  ia  nature,  ev«a 
moog  tbe  fruili  (hemselvM,  which  c'ciie 
Qore  pleuDTe  thaa  ihit  general  ravoriie. 
■lihough  one  of  Ihe  moat  eaieemed  (ruiu, 
apiodactjonafibe  tropics,  anil  one  of  the  lar- 
geai,  U  ia  happily  one  of  those  which  may  be 
longeai  kept  aller  beiog  plucked,  and  there- 
fore moal  euiljr  iransporied  without  injurjr,  to 
foreign  counirie*.  We  are  well  acquainied 
with  pineapples,  ihrouih  all  ihoae  parts  uf 
e  Uoion  which  are  easily  accessible  it)  eom- 
iDerce;BDd,  aince  the  muhiplicaiiotiof  sieam- 
boals  and  railroadi,  foreign  luxuries  Sad  their 
war  far  into  the  interior.  Ofcourse,  in  llie 
print  aboTe  we  present  many  of  our  readers 
with  a  familiar  object,  but,  ne  doubt  not,  a 
Tery  favorite  one.  However,  as  the  value 
of  a  tbiog  ia  often  gwatly  increased  in  our 
eyea  by  an  increase  of  linowledge  respecting 
it,  we  may  perhaps  render  the  pineapple  a 
thing  still  more  intereaiing  to  some  of  our 
readera,  by  mearioning  hereafter  a  few  facia 
respecting  it  not  universally  known. 

Tbe  pineapple  plant  resembles  tbe  aeTernl 
others  in  general  appearance, 

Sereral  rarieiies  of  (he  pineapple,  brought 
from  different  islands,  and  familiarly  known 
to  dealers  and  many  purchaeera  in  New  Vork, 
are  by  no  meana  nocommoD.  Tbe  lar- 
gest and  fairest  in  appearance  are  not  (he 
moat  rich  anddelicaie.  Those  of  thegreateai 
aize  generally  have  a  thick  core,  which  occu- 


APPLE. 

pies  (he  centre,  and  forms  a  considerable  part 
ol  the  whole,  while  (he  flavor  of  the  pulpy 
part  ia  deheieni.     The  little  Nassau  pineap- 
ples, on  the  contrary,  which  are   amoog  the 
smallest  to  be  found,  and  are  disiingntshable 
pardy  by  the  number  of  bads  which  clnaier 
round  its  base,  are  not  of  the  oeat  COTieaJ 
form,   or  smooth    outside,  which  please  the 
eye,  yet  contain  a  mass  of  the  most  juicy  pulp, 
widioQi  care,  and  have  a  flavor  moat  rich  and  ) 
delicate.    These  are  highly  prized  for  preaer-  j 
ving  by    all  connoisseurs ;  and  bear  a  high  j 
price,  though  for  very  good 


THE  LITTLE  GARDENER.  j 

A  boy  in  Maasacbuietts  lent  to  (he  Tresttn.  i 
ret  of  (he  Board,  a  lew  days  ago,  tblnv  6ve  > 
cents.  Perhaps  the  children  who  read  the  ( 
Day  spring, -would  like  to  know  how  he  came 
to  send  iui(  Bu?h  a  sum.  It  happened  in  ibis 
way.  He  reads  the  Dayapring  too ;  and  last 
spring  be  saw  it  stated  in  (he  tittle  paper  that 
(liiiiy-five  cents  would  keen  a  child  at  one  of 
the  mission  schools  in  Ceylon  a  whole  year. 
He  was  quite  anxious  to  obtain  that  amount 
in  aome  way,  by  hie  own  exertions,  and  apply 
it  (o  (his  purpose.  His  mother  told  him  she 
would  buv  all  he  could  raise  on  a  imall  piece 
ofland  wliich  she  bad  given  lo  him  in  the 
garden.  He  became  verv  mu:h  engaged  in 
cullirating  his  little  patch  of  ground ;  aud,  by 
raising  radishes,  cabtingea,  tie.,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  thirty-iive  cents.  And  ibis  money 
he  has  now  sent  to  support  a  child  one  year 
in  a  mission  school  at  Ceylon. — JVeto  York  Re- 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  EIGHTEEN  PENCE  WITH  A  SIXPENCE. 


An  old,  but  very  pleasing  litile  trick,  with 
which  many  of  our  readers  must  be  familiar, 
is  represented  in  this  print.  We  introduce  it 
here  not  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
cause  of  the  illusion,  but  with  the  hope  oi 
inducing  some  of  our  subscribers  to  send  us 
a  written  explanation. 

A  B  is  the  rim  of  a  l^wl,  and  C  an  object 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Let  the  server  look 
into  the  bowl  from  such  a  position  on  one 
side,  that  the  edge  of  the  bowl  will  conceal 
the  object  when  empty,  and  then  pour  in  wa- 
ter :  the  object  will  appear  in  sight  as  at  D. 
It  will  also  appear  of  about  double  its  real 
size.  If  the  vessel  be  transparent,  as  a  glass 
tumbler,  by  depressing  the  head  slightly,  the 
object  may  be  seen  in  its  real  situation,  and 
oi  its  actual  size,  below  the  brim,  and  again 
magnified  above  it.  Thus  a  sixpence  will 
look  like  a  shilling  and  a  sixpence,  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar  like  a  quarter  and  a  half  dollar, 
&C.,  tie. 

This  is  a  pretty  thing  to  amuse  a  party  of 

children,  with  for  the  first    time ;    but  the 

cause  is  a  certain  scientific  principle,  which 

I  every  grown  person  cannot  readily  explain. 

\  We  invite,  therefore,  our  readers  to  send  us 

^  explanations  of  their  own,  and  request  them, 

for  the  sake  of  improviog  their  own  minds,  to 

aim  at  fulness,  clearness,  and  conciseness  in 

their  style.      We  shall  hope  to  receive  more 

than  one  communication  of  this  kind  worthy 

of  publication. 

We  may  remark,  however,  to  encourage 
the  investigation  of  this  subjec:,  that  the 
^  phenomenon  is  one  of  frequent  occuirence, 
<  and  sometimes  important  to  be  understood 
\  lor  our  convenience,  and  it  may  be  for  our 
safety.  Who  has  not  been  deceived  about 
the  depth  of  a  stream,  pond,  or  lake,  even 
when  he  could  not  distinctly  see  the  bot- 
tom ;  aod  also  about  the  size  and  position  of 


stones,  rocks,  &c.,  beneath  the  surface  ?  Ob- 
jects appear  larger  than  they  really  are,  and 
the  depth  of  water  lest  than  it  is.  We 
should  be  careful  how  we  venture  in.  Many 
a  person  has  found  himself  or  his  horse  out 
of  his  depth  when  too  late.  If  we  know 
how  to  judge,  and  to  guard  against  deceptive 
appearances,  we  may  sometime  or  other  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  a  plunge  into  a  deep 
water,  or  ah  exposure  to  drowning. 

In  the  above  print,  as  may  be  easily  seen, 
the  sixpence,  or  other  object,  would  seem  at 
once  larger  and  nearer  the  surface  than  it  real- 
ly was.  And  so,  whenever  we  look  in  a  slant- 
ing direction  into  clear  and  smooth  water, 
every  thing  beneath  appears  to  us  magnified 
and  out  of  its  actual  place.  The  question  re- 
turns to  us :  Why  ?  Whai  ia  the  cause  ? 
And,  as  we  said  before,  no  one  can  explain  it 
without  an  acquamtance  with  certain  facts, 
embraced  in  the  science  of  sight,  called  optics. 
To  learn  the  matter  well,  we  must  know  the 
laws  of  light,  with  which,  we  hope,  many  of 
our  readers  are  already  acquainted. 

**  But  how  can  we  find  the  time  to  learn  so 
many  things,  to  study  so  many  books,  to  ob- 
serve and  remember  so  great  a  variety  of 
facts  f'  We  think  we  hear  some  of  our 
young  readers  ask.  But  how  can  you  learn 
so  many  games  as  you  play,  with  all  the  rules 
and  practices,  and  learn  them  so  thoroughly 
that  you  regard  them  in  the  midst  of  your 
gay  and  lively  companions?  How  can  you 
possibly  move  your  fingers  so  rapidly,  yet  so 
correctly,  on  your  piano,  and  ar  the  same 
time  sing,  or  perhaps  converse  ?  How  can 
our  city  loungers  bear  in  mind  all  the  iMimes 
o(  their  acquaintances,  and  of  the  n^inutesc 
parts  of  their  dresses,  ornaments,  &c.,  so  as  to 
speak  of  what  such  an  one  wore  on  such  a 
day,  what  was  ill  arranged  or  out  of  fashioiv 
new  or  unbecoming  ? 
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THEn  MOMETEn  . 

;  very  cM- 
Tenient  inalioraenl*,  being  easily  rmde  of 
different  sizes,  end  adnpleJ  lo  farious  purpo- 
tea.  Tliejr  are  ofien  made  almost  as  small 
as  the  figure  above,  yet  are  sullicienily  eccu- 
rate  Tor  many  of  the  purpoees  of  a  (taTeller. 
And  how  many  pleasing  experimeut*  might 
we  all  make  on  our  journies,  and  in  oqt 
daily  walks,  even  with  so  simple  and  dimiiiu- 
tivean  instrument!  We  miglii  compare  the 
tempereiure  of  a  Htieam  or  spring  iviih  that 
of  ihe  atmosphere,  which  differ  in  varioua 
wayaand  different  degrees  at  different  sea- 
sons. The  temperature  of  plants,  the  earth 
at  various  depths,  and  the  changes  of  that  of 
the  atmosphere  during  siorms,  Stc,  at  luc* 
cessive  hours  of  the  night,  all  these  are  wor- 
thy of  attention.  A  few  moments  of  atten- 
tion to  such  subjects  now  and  then,  will  alio 
have  an  useful  effect  upon  the  mind,  and  pre- 
pare the  experimentor  to  regard  with  some 
interest  the  reports  ot  scientific  men  oa  mal- 
leraofa  corresponding  nature. 

The  old  Air-therTTUntieiers  were  made  by 
Glling  the  upper  and  closed  end  of  a  glass 
tube  wiihair,  while  the  oiber  was  kept  plung- 
ed in  a  vessel  of  colored  fluid;  or  connected 
with  a  glass  globe  containing  ihesame.  Heat 
would  eitpand  the  air,  and  drive  down  the 
fluid,  the  surface  of  which  would  show  the 
temperature  on  the  scale,  aHei  it  had  been 
graduated  on  some  plan  corresponding  in  prin- 
ciple with  that  hiaied  at  in  our  laet  number. 

Alcohol-thermometers  were  recommended 
by  llie  Floreniine  Academy  in  ilie  seventeenth 
century.  A  little  colored  spirits  of  wine  was 
enclosed  in  a  close  glass  tube  with  a  bulb, 
like  a  Fahrenheit ;  but  it  was  difHcult  to  find 


a  fixed  point  at  which  to  commence  ilteeit' 
duation,  especially  as  alcohol  varies  much  a 
purity.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  proposed  the 
boiling  and  freezing- poi nip  of  valei,  ifier 
Halley  had  proposed  lo  place  'tbe  ihermcnic- 
ters  in  pits,  lo  graduate  them  by  the  teiDprn- 
tare  -of  the  earth.      The  former  plin  pn- 

TheOU-ThtrmomtUr  was  next  iavMieJ  bj  i 
Newton,  and  tried,  but  soon  abandoned.  Oil 
expands  and  contracts  with  heat  and  coM; . 
but  experiment  prored    it  to  be  i)t  adspiidto . 

StlfTtgttleting  ThermOmtUrt  are  uiuilii 
made  double  and  hoiizoptal:  thatis,inDUt 
fastened  side-by-side  on  a  stand  which  keep 
them  in  a  horizontal  position.  A  sm»ll  but- 
ton is  placed  in  each.  In  one  it  it  W^"^ 
forward  b)  the  Buid,  and  left  at  the  fsTlhni 
point  to  which  it  extends :  in  the  oiher  it  ii , 
drawn  back  and  left  at  the  lowest  paiai.  Thii 
is  effected  by  the  shape  of  the  buiton.  Id  the 
former^lhe  pointed  end  is  outward,  and  in  itt 
latter  it  is  inward.  Such  ihermometetiwiH  ■ 
show  the  highest  and  the  lowest  lempen- , 
tures  wliicb  have  been  experienced  dorioi , 
the  day,  month  or  years  since  they  weK  Uil 
adjusted. 


Womtn  of  the  Revolution.-A  bill  baf  bw" 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  grant- 
ing B  pension  to  an  old  lady  named  Evet-wj' 
of^Wesimoriand  county;  and  from  ihefolloi^  ■ 
ing  fact  she  richly  merits  it. 

It  appears  that  during  a  tremendoBs  »!;•« 
made  upon  the  ilaanastown  fort,  id"*"', 
moriand  county,  by  a  large  parly  of  lodiws.  , 
British  and  Tories,  in  the  summer  uf  1™ 
Eve  Cary  distinguished  herself  by  Mlrt*™'"  . 
nary  bravery. 

The  garrison  were  frightened  anS  aboQi  i^ 
yield,  but  Eve  declared  they  should  not  p" 
w.  Sheinspired  the  men  with  "oursse""" 
the  women  with  fortitude,  assisted  la  Iwji". 
Ihe  guns,  made  bullets  for  the  meii.  «"  ^  , 
her  active  exertions  contributed  '*^' '  l  '■ 
succeasluUy  resisting  the  murderouas«>"^ 
by  which  many  were  saved  ^">'''*^°' i,i  ' 
buicherv.  Eve's  father  and  two  hrotne"!" 
been  killed  by  the  Indians  only  ■/=",,'. 
before  tlie  attack  on  Hannahslowo  fo'^-JL  ' 
conduct  throughout  showed  that  she  pW^T  ' 
ed  the  most  indomitable  courage.  •  ^S  ' 
however,  by  no  means  rare  among  lie  womj' 
ot  the  Revolutionary  times.  Eve  isn"  ■ 
infirm  and  poor.  I 


The  dwarf  Geofffy  Hudson,  was  il"«^ 
nine  inches  high,  and  Count  BorowtasJyi*    j 
feet  and  Tout  inches.     See  vol.  I.  P-  ^''- 
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cement,  which  effcciually  rxcluiles  ihe  wei. 


Ifa 


It  be  T 


'.  of  ii 


inhabili 


Figl  ^ 

I.  Honey  poll. 
THE  HUMBLE  BEE'S  HONEYCOMB. 

The  Humble  bee  it  an  insect  with  whicli 
we  are  all  fAmiliar  from  our  cliildhosd.  Its 
iodastry  excites  oar  aiteuiion,  and  appears  no 
less  persevering  and  ciediiable  than  that  of 
the  more  popatar  Honey  bee:  while  the 
greater  tecreay  it  obserres  in  fixing  its  ne«t, 
and  Ihe  boldneM  it  shows  in  defending  it 
when  invaded,  place  it  od  a  level  with  its 
smaller  oeighbar  in  every  respect,  except 
utility  and  docitit)':  for  the  humble  bee  is  not 
a  dotnestic  insect,  and  it  is  unable  lo  add  any- 
,  thing  iiDportant  for  the  use  of  man.  In  one 
respect,  however,  it  surpasses  the  honey  bee 
even  as  a  model  of  iadastry;  for  all  the 
members  of  the  community  are  regular  U* 
borers. 

The  following  remarks  we  eiiract  frott;  an 
aoonymoas  writer. 

The  Humble  Bee,  to  well  known  to  us,  may 
be  truly  termed  a  villager.  The  community, 
which  numbers  from  iwetiiy  lo  threu  hundred, 
consists  of  females  of  two  sizex,  the  very 
largest,  and  the  smalt  ones  ;  mnles  which  are 
Riingless,  and  neuters.  Here  there  Is  no 
queen  attended  by  a  numerous  guard,  enjoy- 
lag  the  pririlege  of  doing  nothing  except  lay- 
ing eggs. — nor  idle  males,  Bubsistiog  upon 
the  Iruiis  of  the  industry  of  oiliers;  but, 
wheilier  male,  female,  or  neuter,  they  all 
share  alike  the  labor. 

It  IB  very  probable,  that,  alone  and  unat- 
tended, ilie  female  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
future  little  village,  and  that  its  iuhabjlants 
are  all  her  own  offspring,  The  hive  bee  must 
bafe  a  ready-maiie  excavation  for  the  recep- 
tion ofiis  eumb-tbe  bumble  bee  raises  its 
dwelling  from  the  foundaiion.  There  is 
nuthing  imposing  in  its  exterior :  on  the  con- 
trary, a  tult  of  moss,  eii  or  seven  inches  high, 
and  buried  seemingly  in  a  clod,  conceals  all 
that  is  dear  to  these  little  creatures.  A  closer 
inspection  shows,  that  the  mossy  fHaments 
■re  carefully  interlaced,  and  so  nicely  put  to- 
gether, that  not  a  grain  ol  dirt  is  intermingled 
with  its  texture.  This  light  vault,  although 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  is  scarcely  capable 
of  sheltering  the  young  from  the  wina  and 
rain  ;  and  to  remedy  this  defect,  its  inner  or 
concave  surface   is  lined  with  a  species   of 


will  be  soon  seen  to  bury  U 
hole,  perhaps  a  foot  from  the  nest  itself    This   ', 
is  the  entrance  of  a  covered  and  secret  way,    < 
leading    to    the   inside    of    the    habitation.    ' 
Should  the  curiosity  of  the  observer  overcome  , 
bis  reluctance  to  destroy  the  patient  labor  ol     < 
the  humble  bee,  he  will  have  an  opportunity   ] 
of   observing  the   mode   in    which  it  works,    i 
The  nest  is  always  placed  in  ibe  midst  of  Ihe    ' 
malerial  form  which  it  is   to  be  construe 
ed,  and  Ke.imeur  never  was  able  to  detectai 
of  its  inhabitants  bringing  moss  from  a  di 
tance  :  rather  than  do  so,  the  bee  repairs  the   ' 
rauli  with  material  taken  from  the  covered   , 
way,  and  even  choosing  to  do  without  it  a 
together,  rather  than    forage  for    moss.    I 
""■t  they  seem  to  be  led  by  ir    ' 


lo  vary  their  proceedings.  Thus,  Mr.  P. 
Ruber,  having  placed  a  nest  of  humble  bees 
under  a  belt-bliapcd  glass,  stuffed  the 


between  its  boiiom  and  the  irregular 
lace  on  which  it  rested  with  a  linen  clolb  :  ^ 
the  bees,  linding  themselves  in  a  situation  [ 
where  no  moss  was  to  be  obtained,  tore  this  j 
cloth  thread  by  thread,  carded  it  with  their  '. 
feel  inio  a  felted  mass,  and  applied  it  to  the  ( 
same  uses  as  moss,  for  which  it  proved  an  ex<  ' 
cellent  substitute.  Some  other  humble  bees  ' 
toie  the  cover  of  a  book  wiih  which  he  had  < 
closed  the  top  of  a  box  which  contained  theo 
and  made  use  ol  the  detached  morsels  : 
covering  their  nests. 

They  divide  their  labor  in  a  curious  mai 
ner.    A  bee  settles  on  a  tufl  of  moss,  i 
head  being  turned  Irom  the  nest,  and  its  is 
towards  it;    with    its  tcetit  and  its  first  two   ) 
legt  it  divides  and  disentangles  the  filam^Is, 
and  trantfeis  them  to  tile  two  middle  l^s; 
the  second  pair  seize  and  push  them  to  the 
third  pair,  and   these   thrust   ihem   as  far  be-    , 
hind  the  tail  of   the  bee  as  they  can   reach,    < 
by  which  means  the  moss  is  advanced  to-  ' 
wards  the  place  where  it  is  proposed  to  build   < 
the  nest,    by   a  space  which   somewhat   e 
ceeds  the  whole    length  of   the  body  of  o 
bee ;  another  bee,  placed  in  a  liue  with  the  } 
first,  receives  the  ball   of  material  with  its  ( 
fore-legs,  and  like  the  first,  transfers  it  the  ' 
whole  length   of  its  body;  and  thus  four  or 
five  ol'  these  insects,  stationed  in  a  row,  share 
time  and  labor  in   conveying  the  material  tor 
building,  on  the  same  principle  that  Irish  la-' 
borers  may  be  seen  transferring  their  wheel- 
barrows from  one  to  another. 

The  inside  of  tbe  nest  contains  a  comb  or 
combs,  which  show  no  trace  of  the  geometri- 
cal principles  recoanised  in  the  workmanship  J 
of  the  hive  bee.  The  upper  surface  of  ei 
comb  is  irregularly  uonvex,  its  under  octa.., 
and  it  ii  composed  ot  oval  eminences  placed  j 
against  each  oiher  (^Jig.  1,  a.)  These  are 
not  eels  for  the  young,  as  in  the  comb  erf"  the 
hive-bee,  but  cocoons  spun  by  the  larva  be- 
fore its  final  metamorphosis.  By  tbe  sides  of 
these  oval  bodies,  and  sometimes  covering  I 
and  concealing  them,  are  deposited  ill-shaped    ' 
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masses  (fig.  1,  h,)  which  constitute  the  chief 
object  of  the  labor  of  these  ruaiios.  Tliese 
are  the  receptacles  toi  the  eggs  of  the  female, 
and  contain  not  one  egg  only,  but  sometimes 
as  many  as  thirty  eggs  (Jig.  2.)  They  are 
filM  with  a  species  of  bee-bread,  formed  of 
the  pollen  of  flowers,  moistened  and  prepared 
by  Ine  bee,  so  that  the  young  worm,  when 
hatched,  is  surrounded  with  a  mass  of  matter 
which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  food  and 
Miimenr,  nourishing  and  keeping  it  from  ex- 
ternal impressions.  Besides  these  receptacles 
of  eggs,  the  nest  contains  also  open  cylindri- 
cal vessels,  which  are  filled  with  excellent 
honeVi  destined'  for  the  common  supply.  The 
humble  bee,  by-thc*way,  has  a  much  finer 
instinct  in  discovering  the  nectar  of  flowers 
than  the  hive-bee;  lor  in  many  flowers  the 
nectary  is  concealed  Irom  the  hive-bee  ;  the 
bumblebee,  however.,  finds  it  out,  and  taps 
ii  in  the  same  manner  as  a  butter  gets  at  the 
contents  of  a  cask.  In  this  case,  the  hive* 
bee»  like  the  cunning  inhabitant  of  a  city,  al- 
lows the  rustic  to  eather  the  treasure,  and 
then  waylays  and  robs  it  of  its  load. 

Huber  relates  a  curious   story  to  illustrate 
the  good  nature  and   generous  disposition  of 
the  humble  bee.    In  a  time  of  sorcity,  some 
hive  bees,  after  pillaging  the  nest  of  the  hum- 
ble bee,  took  entire  possession  of  it;  one  or 
two,  however,  of  the  latter,  still  lingered  a- 
,    bout  their  old   habitation,  and  went  into  the 
;     fields  to  collect  honey,  which  they   brought 
!'    home ;  the  hive  bees  surrounded,  licked  them, 
<    and  presented  to  them  their  proboscis,  never 
I'    once  showing   the  sting.    By   these  means, 
Huber  is  of  opinion,  that  the  bumble  bee  was 
fairly  wheedled  out  of  its  stock  of  honey : 
tCrese  mancsuvres  lasted  three  weeks. 
Vrheir  aflection  for  their  young  is  remarka- 
ble.    When  about  to  lay  her  eggs,  the  female 
is  obliged  to  watch  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
to  drive  ofl^  the  workers,  who  greedily  endea- 
vor to  devour  them.    Kirby  thinks  this  in- 
stinct is  bestowed  upon   the  insect  for  the 
purpose   of    keeping  the  population  within 
due  bounds*       For  eight  or  nine  hours  the 
cell  containing  her  precious  charge  is   anxi- 
ously watched  by  the  mother ;  but  after  this 
period,  the  desire  to  devour  the  egg  ceases  (o 
animate  the  workers,  and    they   now  appear 
as  assiduous  in  preservmg,    as  they  were  be- 
fore eager  to  destroy,  rhe  young.    They  know 
to  the  hour  when  the  Ibod   is  consumed  by 
ae    grub,    and    introduce  a    fresh    supply 
through  a  small  hole  made  hr  the  receptacle, 
which  is  then  carefully  closed.    As  the  grubs 
J    increase   in  size,  the  cell   wlu'eh   contained 
(    them  becomes  too  small;  and  by  their  exer^ 
tions  to  be  more  at  ease  its  thin  sides  are  split. 
The  workers,  which   stand  constanly  by  to 
watch  when  their  services   may  be  wanted, 
apply  a  patch  of  wax  to  611  up  these  breach- 
es as  fast  as  they  are  made.    The  cells  are 
thus  dailv  increased  in  size,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  grub.  When  the  larva  is 
about  to  change  into  the   pupa,  the   workers 
cluster    over  the  cocoon,  and  thus  cherish  the 
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tender  inhabitant  with  that  heat  which  is 
cessary  to  its  existence.    Mr.  P.  Haber  pat  a 
dozen  numhle  bees  under  a  glass   case,  aod 
gave  them  a  piece  of  comb  composed  of  ten 
silken  cocoons,  so  uneven  that  it  had  no  foun- 
dation on  which  it  could   rest  firmly.     The 
bees  were  sorely   disquieted,  as   they  could 
not,  on   account  of  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
comb,  cluster  on  the  young.    Their  aflTection 
suggested,  however,  an  ingenious  expedienL 
Several  of  them  mounted  upoQ  the  comb, 
and  tixinff  their  hindermost  leet  on  its  edgv, 
and  the  foremosfon  the  table,  they  succeed- 
ed in  rendering  the  mass  sufficiently  ateadf 
to  allow  their  comrades  to  cluster  on  the  co- 
coons.    For  three  davs  sets  relieved   each 
other ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  had  pre- 
pared wax  enough   to  build  pillars'  to  fix  the 
comb.    By  some  accident  these  pillhrswere 
displaced,  when  the  affectionate  creatures  re- 
sorted a  second  time  to  the  same  means,  and 
assumed  the  same  constrained  posture.    At 
last  compassionating  their  distress,  Huber  did 
that  for  them  which  they  had  been  endeavor- 
ing so  earnestly  to  do  for  themselves.    It  has 
been  very  naturally  asked,  **  If,  in  this  in- . 
stance,  these  little  animals  were  not  guided 
by  a  process  of  reasoning?*'    If  this  auestion 
be  answered  in  the  negative,  it  would  be  dif* 
ficult  to  show  the  difference  between  reason 
and  instinct :    for  it    may  be  assumed  as  a 
eertainty,  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
our  rustics  were   placed  had  never  occurred 
to  them  during  the  course   of  their  short  ex- 
istence, not  probably  to  ten  of  their  species    ^ 
since  the  creation.  ( 

There  are  some  species  of  bees  which  lead    ) 
a  solitary  lile,  and  seem  to  exercise  a  mecha- 
nical art.     The  first  of  these  performs  the  la- 
bors of  a  carpenter,  the  next  those  of  a  mason, 
and  the  third  may  be  termed  the  upholsterer. 
The  wood  boring  or  <^rpenter  bee  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  humble  bee,  not   so   downy, 
but  more  deeply  colored.    In  sprmg  it  seeks 
out  some  old  post  or  withered-part  of  a  tree, 
to   be^in    its    habitation —sedulously    shun- 
ning the  sappy  and  green  wood,  which  proba- 
bly from  its   toughness  would   not  suit  its 
purpose.    The   position,  as  well  as  the  qua- 
lity of  the  sabstance  is  also  taken  into  consi- 
deration ;  for  it  will  not  select  a  piece  of  wood 
placed  in  a  snot  where  the  sun  rarely  shines. 
As  a  piece  oi  dry   rotten  wood  is  found^  our 
workman  begins  to   bore  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection ;  and  then,    after  having  gone  to  a 
certain  depth,  the  direction  of  the  cavity  is 
changed,  and  is  now  continued   in  the  wood 
on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  This 
is  a  work  whieh   occupies  our  laborers  not  a 
few  hours,   but  weeks.    For  days  together 
the  carpenter-bee  may  be  seen  going  m  and 
out  of  the  hole  and  shovelling  out   the  saw- 
dust, which  has  resulted  from   its  patient  la- 
bor.   The  cavity   is  Iroro  twelve  to   fifleen 
inches  in  length,  and   often   broad  enough  to 
admit  the  forefinger  of  a  man.    A  bee  will 
make  two  or  three. — See  vol.  1.  |}.  363. 
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THE  PRRSIDKNT»S  HOUSE. 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Evening  Journal  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  White  House. 

It  is  a  biftilding  170  feet  in  front,  and  86 
feet  deep.    It  is  built  of  white  freestone,  in 
the   Ionic  style  of   architeoture.     It  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1782 — the  design 
was   furnished   by   Capt    Hoban,   of  this 
city,  and  is  said  to  be  copied  from  a  man- 
sion in  Dublin.     It  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  similar  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tant  of  Ireland,  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  slight  emi- 
nence in  the  centre  of  a  grass  plat  of  about 
28  acres,  which  is  enclosed  by  iron  pali- 
^ades  on  a  stone  basement.     The  coup  d*aii 
of  the  mansion  is  noble  and  impressive,  and 
the  south  front  commands  an  excellent  view 
of  the  Capitol,  and  the  best  part  of  the  city 
— the  river  and  Potomac  bridge,  and  of  the 
opposite  Virginia  and  Marylaud  shores. 

The  principal  entrance,  or  north  front, 
opens  upon  a  semi  circular  paved  and  gra* 
veiled  carriage  drive,  the  whole  surrounded 
by  iron  palisades  and  kept  in  excellent  or- 
der— ^not  a  sprig  of  grass  to  be  seen  upon  it. 
It  is  ornamented  with  an  imposing  portico 
supported  by  three  Ionic  columns  in  front, 
and  projecting  with  three  others,  which  pro- 
jection  admits  of  carriages  being  driven 
under  for  the  purpose  of  their  company 
alighting  under  shelter  in  rainy  weather. 
The  middle  space  is  appropriatedL  for  pedes- 
trian visitors,  and  the  steps  from  both  lead 
to  a  broad  platform  before  the  door  of  en« 
trance. 

Tou  enter  into  a  spacious  hall  of  some 
fifty  feet,  ^nished  simply  with  plain  stuc- 
coed walls ;  you  pass  through  a  row  of 
Ionic  columns  in  composition,  excellent 
imitations  of  white  marble.  In  the  passage 
which  these  divide  from  the  hall  are  one 
or  two  busts,  and  here  the  band  sits  on  levee 
nights.  A  door  in  the  centre  admits  you 
into  the  reception  room,  an  oval  saloon  of 
forty  by  thirty  feet,  ornamented  with  mir- 
rors, and  covered  with  plain  gold  leaf  pa- 
per, with  deeply  gilded  borders.  It  is  richly 
decorated  with  marble  chimney  piece  and 
tables,  crimson  silk  hangings,  a  rich  carpet, 
and  a  magnificent  cut  glass  chandelier. 

On  each  side  of  this  room  and  communi- 
cating vviih  it  is  a  square  room  of  thirty 
feet  or  thereabout,  finished  in  the  same  style, 
with  chairs  of  antique  patterns,  and  otto- 
mans, and  couches  of  the  richest  coverings. 
This  suite  of  apartments  is  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  visitors  on  parade  day.     To 


the  west  of  these  is  the  <'  company  dining 
room,"  a  spacious  apartment  of  forty  by 
th'rly  feet — and  stowed  away  in  a  snug  cor- 
ner is  the  **  family  dining  room,"  where 
the  President  eats  his  mutton  in  peace,  and 
tries  to  unbend  bis  mind  from  the  cares  o't 
ofRce,  office-seekers,  and  official  din- 
ners, to  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  comfort. 
It  is  just  what  a  family  dining  room  should 
be — a  place  sacred  to  cozy  dinners  and 
naps  afterwards. 

These  two  apartments,  though  handsome- 
ly furnished,  are  on  a  lesser  scale  of  gran- 
deur than  the  former  ones.  They  are  nung 
with  rich  paper  with  gilt  borders ;  between 
the  two  dinnner  rooms  is  a  private  stair  en- 
trance for  family  use;  and  store  room, 
china  closets,  dec,  in  abundance. 

On  the  east  end  of  the  mansion  is  the 
celebrated  « East  room/'  which  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  building  with  win- 
dows to  the  north  and  south,  and  a  large 
glass  door  to  the  east,  leading  to  the  ter- 
race roof  of  the  offices.  This  room  is  eighty 
by  forty  feet«  and  twenty-two  feet  high  ;  it 
is  finished  with  handsome  stuccoed  cojnice, 
and  is  fitted  up  in  a  splendid  manner. 
When  surveyed  by  night,  lighted  up  with 
its  chandeliers  and  brackets,  its  appearance 
is  perfectly  dazzling.  The  walls  are  cover- 
ed with  white  and  silver  paper.  It  has 
four  chimney  pieces  of  black  marble,  with 
Italian  front  of  black  and  gold,  and  orna- 
mental grates ;  each  mantel  is  surmotmted 
with  a  splendid  mirror  of  about  eight  feet 
high  by  four  and  a  half  feet  wide;  the 
frames  which  enclose  them  are  master- 
pieces of  art.  Over  each  mantle  is  also  a 
pair  of  lamps  often  lights,  bronzed  and 
gilt,  with  rows  of  glittering  drops  drooping 
round  an  artificial  fountain.  Each  also  bears 
a  pair  of  French  vases,  richly  gilt  and 
painted,  with  glass  shades  and  flowers. 

Suspended  from  the  ceiling  are  three 
magnificent  chandeliers,  capable  of  holding 
eighteen  lights  each,  the  sockets  for  the  can- 
dles being  of  cut  glass  in  gilt  mountings, 
each  also  has  a  number  of  gilt  bracket 
lights  of  ^ve  candies.  Under  the  centre 
chandelier  stands  a  round  table  of  exqui- 
site workmanship,  of  Italian  black  and 
gold  slabs,  and  each  pair  is  filled  with  a 
table  corresnonding  with  the  round  table, 
with  splendid  lamps  upon  each  of  them. — 
The  floor  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  Brus- 
sels carpet  conmining  about  five  hundred 
yards.  The  curtains  are  of  a  light  blue 
merino  with  yellow  draperies.  ^The  couch- 
es, squabs,  dec,  are  covered   with  cushions 
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of  the  richest  satins,  and  were  sent  from 
France  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  principal  stairs  to  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance hall,  lead  the  visitor  into  a  spacious 
ante-room,  from  the  south  windows  of  which 
the  eye  rests  on  a  splendid  prospect ;  as- 
cending a  few  steps  you  find  yourself  in  a 
large  chamber — the  President's  cabinet 
room,  about  forty  feet  wide,  and  finished  in 
a  style  equal  to  the  lower  rooms.  The 
room  next  to  this  Is  occupied  by  the  Pre- 
sident's  private  secretary,  end  the  one  di- 
rectly opposite  by  the  private  secretary  who 
signs  the  President's  name  to  patents. 

The  apartment  immediately  adjoining  is 
used  as  a  reading  room,  where  the  different 
journals  sent  to  the  President  are  filed  and 
placed  upon  stands  for  the  convenience  of 
the  President  and  his  family,  and  those  who 
may  be  waiting  for  an  audience  with  him. 
The  other  chambers  are  appropriated  to 
family  purposes. 

The  garden  or  south  front  is  variegated 
by  having  a  rusticated  basement  story  un- 
der the  Ionic  order  and  a.  fine  semi-circu- 
lar projecting  colonade  of  six  columns. — 
The  entrance  to  the  ^<  While  House"  is 
through  two  gateways  of  stone,  at  the  north 
or  main  entrance.  The  grounds  near  the 
mansion  are  laid  out  in  gravelled  walks : 
trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  in  clumps  and 
lines;  and  ornamental  ever-greens  and 
flowers.  A  portion  of  the  reservation  al- 
loted  to  this  building  extending  south  of  the 
walls  some  distance  beyond  the  Tiber,  has 
not  yet  been  enclosed,  and  lies  waste. 

There  is  a  rustic  gateway  on  the  east 
of  the  square  of  freestone*  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  with  a  large  weeping  willow  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance,  ft  was  formerly  said 
by  the  lady  of  a  President,  while  occupy- 
ing the  house,  on  being  congratulated  on 
her  elevation,  "  I  don't  know  as  there  is 
much  cause  for  congratulation.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  generally  comes 
in  at  the  iron  gate,  and  goes  out  at  the  weep- 
ing willowtV 
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THE  OLD  AGE  OF  WILDERSPIN. 

it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  good  that 
has  been  done  by  Wilderspin.  He  taught  the 
art  oi  training  infants,  by  kindness  and  in  play, 
to  every  corner  of  the  land.  The  sciioois 
which  he  organized  have  become  local  model 
schools  from  which  others  were  copied,  and 
Normal  schools  where  teachers  were 
trained. 

And  the  little  creatures  have  m  not  a  few 
case  been  missionaries  of  human  feeling  and 
moral  principle  to  their  parents.  Men  and 
women  have  caught  habits  of  tidiness  and  a 
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sense  of  decorum  from  the  example  apd  im- 
perfect lisping  of  their  babes. 

The  employment  of  his  life  was  to  found 
and  organize  Infant  Schools,  asking  little  for 
his  trouble,  and  paying  agents  to  assist  him. 

The  rationale  of  remuneration  for  labor  is 
as  yet  ill  understood  in  this  world  of  oors. 

This,  we  regret  to  say,  there  is  immincot 
danger  may  be  the  lot  of  Wilderspin. 


CRADLE  CIVILIZATION. 

Sonnet,   on  reading  the  appeal  for  Wilder' 
*  spin,  m  last  Spectator* 

The  "  leading  men"  in  science  or  in  art. 

Those  whom  the  giddy  thoughtless  world 
deems  great — 
The  merchant  kings,  who  throng  the  city's 
marl — 

The  babbling  senators,  who  rule  the  state — 
The  very  queen  herself,  who  moves  apart 

In  loiiier  sphere,  while  crowds  her  word 
await — 
All  these  can  sway  the  actions,  not  the  heart ; 

They  can  but  govern,  cannot  educate. 
This  is  their  office  high,  who  would  obey 
His  word  who   was   the  truth,  the  life,  the 

way — 
*'  Bring  little  children  to  me,  while  ye  may." 
Blest  is  such  greatness;  with  sweet  psaltery 
Do  infant  voices  wing  their  way  on  high. 
Answered  by  angel  choirs  beyond  the  ethereal 

sky. 

w,  J. 
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THE    GOVERNMENT    SCHOOL    OP 

DESIGN. 

From  the  central  school  at  Somerset  House, 
an  annual  report  of  the  managing  council  is 
issued,  giving  a  general  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  school,  the  progress  of  ihe 
pupils,  financial  statements,  and  other  nat- 
ters worthy  of  consideration. 

The  school  at  Somerset  House  was  «  ori- 
ginally established  as  a  school  of  design  in 
ornamental  art,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
teaching  its  application  to  manufactures  ;*'  and 
a  systematic  plan  of  instruction  was  adopted, 
by  which  the  students  were  divided  into  e)e- 
ementary  drawing  and  other  classes,  having 
reference  to  the  particular  objects  of  their 
studies.  A  certain  position  in  the  school  is 
assigned  to  them  on  entrance,  from  which 
they  work  gradually  onwards,  commencing 
with  elementary  drawing  in  outline,  which 
they  are  nut  permitted  to  leave  until  they  can 
draw  with  correctness  ;  the  nexi  step  is  tu  the 
class  for  shading,  at  first  from  the  flat,  so  as 
to  educe  skill  in  the  use  of  ihe  chalk :  after 
which  they  pass  to  drawing  from  casis,  mo- 
delling, the  study  of  color,  chiaro  oscuro,  water 
colors,  and  painting  from  nature  ;  to  this  suc- 
ceed drawing  the  Hsrure,  perspective,  and 
the  highest  class  in  which  is  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  **  the  history,  principles,  and  practice 
of  ornamental  design,  and  its  application  to  I 
the  various  processes  of  manufacture,  includ-  [ 
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ing  the  stady  of  oil,  tempera,  fresco,  encaus- 
tic, or  wax  painiing ;  and  the  practice  of  vari- 
ous branches  of  decorative  art." 

The  fees  of  admisfioa  to  the  central  school 
are  lour  shillings  por  month  ior  the  morning 
<:lasses,  and  two  shillings  per  month  for  the 
evening ;  the  hours  of  attendance  being,  for 
five  days  in   the  week,  from  ten  till  three  in 
the  one  case,  and  from  half  past  six  until  nine 
p.  m.  in  the  other  ;  thus  giving  those  whose 
occupations  prevent  their  attendance  in  the 
day,  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  after  working 
hours.     The  fees  at  the  branch  school  at  Spi« 
talfields  are  just  half  of  those  paid  respectively 
at  the  central  establishment  for  the  same  pe- 
riod of  study  ;  and  the  subscription  to  be  fe- 
male school  is  not  more  than  two  shillings 
monthly,  for  which  their  course  of  instruction 
includes,  in  connexion  with  that  already  de- 
tailed, **  the  practice  of  pattern  drawing  and 
designing,  for  those  brancnes  of  industry  which 
are  most  suited  to  the  pursuits  of  females — 
such  as  lace,  embroidery,  &c. 

No  pupil  under  the  age  of  twelve  is  ad- 
mitted. 

The  report  for  the  present  year  proves 
"  that  schools  of  design,  as  the  means  of  ob- 
taining improvement  in  the  production  of  or- 
namental art  in  this  country,  are  very  highly 
estimated  throughout  our  commercial  com- 
munities ;  and  that  there  appears  to  exist  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  are  most  competent  to 
judge,  and  most  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
our  national  manufactures,  a  decided  convic- 
tion of  the  practical  importance  of  continuing 
and  extendmg  the  instruction  which  it  is  the 
object  of  schools  of  design  to  impart"— there 
being  an  average  monthly  increase  of  33  in 
the  attendance  throughout  the  year,  with  a 
correspondmg  augmentation  of  the  total 
amount  of  subscriptions. 

The  pupils  are  expected  to  provide  them- 
selves witn  the  requisite  drawing  materials  at 
their  own  expense ;  but  this  is  compensated 
for  by  the  free  use  of  a  library  connected  with 
the  scliools  being  afforded  to  them  ;  of  which 
we  read  that  *'  the  utility  of  small  lending 
iibrariesi  in  educating  ornamentists,  is  found 
to  be  highly  appreciated  in  all  the  schools  es- 
tablished by  the  cotmcil." 

This  object  is  further  effected  by  access  to 
the  works  of  art  contained  in  the  schools ; 
among  them  are  casts  of  the  most  important 
Greek  sculptures ;  busts,  masks,  and  portions 
of  statues  ;  examples  of  alio  and  basso-relievo 
from  Greek,  Roman,  and  middle-age  monu- 
ments; architectural  ornament  of  every  style 
and  era;  specimens  of  Byzantine  decoration  : 
Gothic  enrichments ;  and  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  engraved  and  lithographed  draw- 
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Real  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  orna- 
mental manufactures  and  decorative  work, 
are  found  to  be  indispensably  requisite,  both 
for  teachers  and  learners,  in  the  education  of 
practical  ornaments.  With  this  conviction, 
the  council  have  already  procured,  as  the 
commencement  of  a  more  important  collection, 


some  very  useful  and  valuable  specimens  of 
this  nature,  chiefly  from  Germany,  France 
and  Italy,  consisting  of  patterns  of  stained  pa- 
per-hangings, rich  embroidered  silks,  and  tis- 
sues of  silk  and  glass,  printed  calicoes,  wood- 
carving,  ornaments  of  lacquered  embossed 
metal,  models  in  papier  mach^,  imitations  of 
antique  stained  glass  from  Nuremburg,  iron 
castings  in  panel  work,  fancy  earthen-ware, 
enameled  tiles,  and  several  examples  of  deco- 
rative painting  in  tempera,  enamel,  fresco, 
encaustic,  &c.,  including  some  valuable  col- 
ored tracings  from  fresco  ornaments  in  Man- 
tua." 

'*  In  England,  the  more  highly  educated 
classes  have  acquited  a  re6ned  taste,  which 
in  many  instances  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the 
present  knowledge,  taste,  and  skill  of  our  owa 
maiiufacturers  and  artisans,  who  are  merely 
beginning  to  receive  some  of  the  advantages 
which  have  long  been  possessed  by  many  of 
their  foreign  competitors  in  ornamental  work ; 
and  the  costly  and  extensive  public  museums, 
and  excellent  schools  of  art,  to  which  all  clas- 
ses in  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent have  gratuitous  and  ready  access,  are 
doubtless  the  primary  means  by  which  our 
neighbors  have  been  enabled  to  excel  us  in 
the  various  ornamental  departments  of  indus- 
try which  depand  superior  knowledge,  taste, 
intelligence,  and  training.  In  the  Louvre  are 
galleries  not  only  of  pictures  and  statues,  but 
of  choice  specimens  of  ancient  manufactures, 
carved  work,  brass,  steel,  and  iron- work,  ana 
numerous  examples  of  the  productions  of  in- 
dustrial art  in  general." 

Weekly  Steamers  to  England, — The  Li- 
verpool papers  by  the  Great  Britain  mention 
that  the  Government  have  entered  into  a  fur- 
ther contract  with  the  British  and  North 
American  Royal  Mail  Company,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  secure  a  weekly  communication 
by  steam  between  Liverpool  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  A  steamer  of  great  power 
and  size  will  be  dispatched  direct  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York  every  alternate  Saturday 
during  eight  months  of  the  year.  These  trips 
are  to  be  performed  as  additional  voyages,  and 
irrespective  of  the  fortnightly  voyages  to  Ha- 
lifax and  Boston.  By  this  arrangement  there 
will  be  a  steamer  from  Liverpool  to  America 
every  Saturday,  and  from  the  American  side 
also  every  Saturday,  the  only  difference  being 
that  Boston  and  New  York  will  alternately  be 
the  ports  of  departure. 

:  Our  own  Post  Master  General  has  made  a 
conditional  arrangement  with  E.  K.  Collins, 
ofN.  Y.,  for  a  line  of  Steamers  to  run  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool.  These,  in 
connexion  with  the  semi-weekly  Cunarders, 
will  give  to  New  York  and  Liverpool  a  steam- 
er every  week.    

)  Total  abstinence  for  seven  days  is  fatal  to 
man,  but  there  are  instances  of  surviving 
after  a  longer  period.  A  religious  fanatic  in 
1789,  determined  to  fast  40  days,  and  died  on 
the  16th. 
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During  a  visit  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
PrisoQ,  some  time  since,  the  Warden  spoke 
with  deep  interest  of  a  prisoner  whose  talents 
as  a  poet  had  excited  much  attention.  We 
find  the  following  lines  from  his  pen  in  '*  the 
Prisoner's  Friend."  Our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  in  pronoancing  them  very  beautiful. — 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  Prisoner's  Address  to  His  Mother. 

IVe  wandered  far  from  thee,  moiheff 

Far  from  our  happy  home — 
I've  left  the  land  that  gave  me  birth. 

In  other  climes  to  roam ; 
And  time  since  then  has  rolled  his  years 

And  marked  them  on  my  brow, 
Yet  still,  IVe  often  thought  of  th( 


Vm  thinking  of  thee  now. 

I'm  thinking  of  those  days  mother. 

When  with  such  earnest  pride, 
Vou  watched  ihe  dawnings  of  my  youth, 

And  pressed  me  to.  your  side, 
Then  love  had  filled  my  trusting  heart 

With  hopes  of  future  joy, 
And  thy  bright  fancy  honors  wove 

To  deck  thy  •*  darling  boy."  ^ 

I'm  thinking  on  the  day,  motlicr, 

I  left  thy  watchful  care, 
When  thy  fond  heart  was  lifted 

To  Heaven — thy  trust  was  there : 
And  memory  brings  thy  parting  words, 

When  tears  fell  o'er  thy  cheek  : 
But  thy  last  loving,  anxious  look, 

Told  more  ihan  words  could  speak. 

I'm  far  awa^  from  thee,  mother, 

No  friend  is  near  me  now, 
To  sooth  me  wich  a  tender  word, 

Nor  cool  my  burning  brow. 
The  dearest  ties  affection  wove 

Are  all  now  torn  from  me: 
They  left  me  when  the  trouble  came — 

The'  did  not  love  like  thee. 

I  wouxJ  not  have  thee  know,  mother, 

How  brightest  hopes  decay — 
The  tempter  with  his  baneful  cup. 

Has  Jashed  them  ail  away  ; 
And  shame  has  left  his  venomed'stmg. 

To  rack  with  anguish  wild — 
'Twould  grieve  ihy  tender  heart  to  know 

The  sorrows  of  thy  child. 

I'm  lonely  and  forsaken  now, 

Unpitied  and  unblest: 
Yet  still,  I  would  not  have  thee  know. 

How  sorely  I'm  distressed  : 
I  kcow  thou  wouldst  not  chide,  mother. 

Thou  wouldst  not  give  me  pam, 
But  cheer  npe  with  thy  softest  words, 

And  bid  me  hope  again. 

I  know  thy  tender  heart,  mother, 

Siill  beats  as  warm  for  me. 
As  when  [  left  thee,  long  ago. 

To  cross  the  broad  blue  sea: 


I 

( 

( 

( 
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And  I  love  thee  just  the  same  mother. 

And  I  lon^  to  hear  thee  speak. 
And  feel  again  thy  balmy  breath 

Upon  my  care-worn  cheek. 

But  ah  !  there  is  a  thought,  mother. 

Pervades  my  beating  breast — 
That  thy  freed  spirit  may  have  flown 

To  its  eternal  rest. 
And  asT  wipe  the  tear  away. 

There  whispers  in  mine  ear 
A  voice  that  speaks  of  heaven  and  thee. 

And  bids  me  seek  thee  there.        C.  M. 

Fhr  tke  AwuricoH  Penny  Miagazim^ 
ENIGMA,  No.  10. 
First  take  a  word  that  does  silence  proclaim, 
And  backwards  and  forwards  will  spell  just 

the  same ;  Qfc£</>«' 
Then  add  a  two  sylTalled  feminine  name,  (jU- 
Which  backwards  and  forwards  will  still  spell 
the  same ;  L 

An  instrument  next  which  lawvers  oft  frame,  !i  *A 
And  which  backwards  and  forwards  will  spell  v 

just  the  same;  ( 

A  very  rich  fruit,  whose  bptanical  name,  V  i- 
Boih  backwards  and  forwards,  will  still  sp^f^H 

the  same ;  •  ( 

A  musical  note,  which  all  will  exclaim  f 

Written  backwards  and  forw-.rds,  will  spell 

just  the  same ;  ; 

The  initials  of  these,  when  joined,  forma  - 
name  > 

Which  ev'ry  young  lady  when  married  will 
claim, 

And  which  backwarks  and  forwards  will  still 
spell  the  same,    ^^dd^^  • 

'  Bahcock*s  ToybdQks, 

Solution  ol  Enigma,  No.  9,  page  32a— 
Bucer;  Rich;  Perry;  Hat^  Miche;  Any; 
Errata  ;  Map ;  Maize ;  Hay  ;  Nancy  ;  Gir- 
net.  The  American  Penny  Magazine  is  the 
answer. 

J.  G.  C, 

College  Point,  L.  I. 
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THE    PYRAMIDS. 


Theae  three  immense  heaps  of  stone  are 
the  most  conspicuous  in  size  and  situation 
of  alt  the  pyrnmida  of  Egypt,  as  well  as 
the  most  cblebrated  in  the  writings  of  au- 
thors, both  ancient  and  modern,  although 
there  are  hundreds  of  others  along  the  banks 
of  tbe  Nile,  of  various  forms  and  materials, 
and  many  of  them  doubtless  of  long  anterior 
dates.  Pyramids,  or  structures  which  have 
been  w  named,  are  found  in  some  other 
parUof  the  world;  and  mounds,  of  various 
sizes,  are  very  numerous,,  especially  in 
North  America:  but  these  three  well  known 
piles,  which  first  attract  the  traveller's  at- 
teation  after  entering  the  Nile,  which  many 
have  contemplated  with  awe.  and  of 
whone  founders  and  design  such  various 
conjectures  have  been  formed,  especially 
bear  thp  name  of  "the  Pyramids,"  and  are 
I  commonly  intended,  when  that  term  is  em- 
ployed. 

We  have  given  several  interesting  pas- 
SHges  respecting  these  and  other  Egyptian 
aniiquiliea,  from  diflerent  writers,  in  pre- 


ceding numbers  of  this  magazine,  (see  Tol. 

I.,  pages  65.  181,  117,   422,  &c.)  but  the  | 
subject  is  of  such    peculiar  interest,  and 

abounds  in  such  c^ipioua  details,  that  we  need  ' 
not  apologize  for  a  frequent  recurrence  t( 

The  researches  of  a  few  past  years  have  '• 

settled  several  important  facts.     The  dates  , 

of  these  immense   structures  are  agreed  S 

upon,  the  quarries  hare  been  discovered  , 

which    furnished    the '  materiala,  and  the  • 

nearly  level  routes  by   which  the  blocks  i 

were  drawn.    One  of  the  numerous  excava-  > 

lions  made,  by  curious  investigators,  lias  > 

also  brought  to  light  portions  of  tbe  beauti-  ', 

ful  white  marble  facing,  which  doubUesa  ' 
originally  covered  tbe  entire  exterior.    This 
enables  us  in  imagination  to  restore  tfaesa 

stupendous  edifices  to  their  first  appearance  i 
and  dimensions. 

ll  appears  ihst  the  Turku  deprived  them  ', 

of  their  rich  casing,  and  thus  somewhat  re-  ' 

duced  their  size  on  all  sides,  and  still  more  \ 
the  elej^ance  and  perfection  of  their  appear- 
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No  recent  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
the  interior  of  these  pyramids.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  masses  are  solid  through- 
out, or  that  there  ar^,  at  most,  only  a  few 
small  chambers  or  passages.  No  echo  re- 
turns a  sound  indicative  of  a  hollowness 
within ;  and  every  attempt  made  to  pene* 
trate  them,  discloses  new  blocks  of  stone, 
^hich  present  every  discouragement  to  the 
workmen  and  their  best  tools.  The  only 
chambers  known  are  those  so  often  entered 
in  the  great  pyramid,  drawings  of  which 
are  before  us  in  Denon*s  (irst  volume;  and 
these  are  so  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  immense  bulk  above  and  around,  that 
no  man,  in  his  senses  would  attempt  to  hit 
ijpon  anything  of  the  kind  in  either  of  the 
others  by  hazard. 

We  add  hereDenon*s  animated  account 

of  his  hasty  visit   to  these    pyramids,  in 

company  with  a  party  rf  Bonaparte's  Offi* 

cers,  dec,  soon  after  the   debarkation  of 

the  French  arm  in  Egypt,  in  1798. 

At  more  than  ten  leagues  from  Cairo  we 
discovered  the  points  of  the  pyramids  pierc- 
ing the  horizon  ;  soon  after  we  saw  Mount- 
Kauim,  and  opposite  to  it,  the  chain  of  hills 
which  separate  Egypt  from  Lybia,  and  form 
a  barrier  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  against  the 
sands  of  the  desert ;  but  in  this  eternal  con- 
flict between  this  destructive  scourge  and  the 
beneficent  river,  the  inundation  of  sand  often 
overwhelms  the  country,  changes  its  fertility 
to  barrenness,  drives  the  laborer  from  his 
house,  whose  walls  it  covers  up,  and  leaves 
no  other  mark  of  vegetable  life  than  the  tons 
of  a  few  palm-trees,  which  add  still  more  to 
the  dreary  aspect  of  destruction. 

1  felt  delighted  in  seeing  these  mountains, 
and  visiting  monuments,  of  which  both  the 
date  and  object  of  construction  are  lost  in 
the  night  of  past  ages  ;  my  mind  was  full  of 
emotion  on  contemplating  these  vast  scenes, 
and  I  regretted  the  approach  of  the  night, 
which  spread  a  veil  over  so  striking  a  pic- 
ture to  the  imagination,  and  concealed  also 
the  point  of  the  Delta,  where,  among  other 
magnificent  plans,  it  was  proposed  to  build  a 
new  metropolis  for  Egypt.  At  the  first 
dawn  of  day  I  again  saluted  with  my  eyes 
the  pyramids*  and  took  several  views ;  and 
it  was  interesting  to  see  on  the  surface  of  ihe 
Nile,  then  at  high  flood,  the  different  vil- 
^  lages  glide  before  the  eyes,  backed  by  these 
5    monuments,  which  were  destined  to  record 


^ 


events  that  gave  local  interest  to  every  ob- 
ject 

I  wished  to  be  able  to  draw  them  with  that 
fine  transparent  hue  which  they  derive  from 
the  immense  volume  of  air  that  surrounds 
them :  this  a  peculiarity  belonging  f o  these 
monuments,  which  they  owe  to  their  great 
elevation;  for  the  vast  distance  at  which 
they  are  distinguishable  renders  them  al- 
most transparent  and  the  blue  lint  of  the 
sky  causes  their  aneles  to  appear  sharp  and 
well  defined,  though  they  have  been  round, 
ed  by  the  decay  of  years. 

When  I  arrived  at  head-quarters  at  Cairo, 
I  learnt  that  the  commander  in  chief  was 
then  seuing  out  for  the  pyramids,  a<x»nh 
panied  by  two  hundred  men,  who  were  to 
protect  them  in  their  researches. 

The  officer  who  commanded  the  escort 
happened  to  be  one  of  my  friends  ;  he  en- 
tered me  in  the  list  of  those  who  were 
bound  for  the  pyramids ;  we  were  about 
three  hundred.  The  next  morning,  after 
much  wailing  t  collect  the  party,  we  set 
out,  late,  as  generally  happens  where  many 
are  to  be  put  in  motion.  We  sailed  through 
the  fields  by  the  inundation  trenches,  and 
after  tacking  often  through  the  cukivated 
country,  we  landed  about  noon  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  desert,  half  a  league  from  the 
pyramids.  I  took  several  views  of  them  in 
diflferent  positions  as  we  approached. 

As  soon  as  we  quitted  our  boats  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  «ands,   and   climbed    itjc 
level  on  which  these  monuments  rest     In 
approaching  these    stupendous   buildings, 
their  sloping  and  angular  forms  disguise 
their  real  height,  and  lessen  it  to  the  eye; 
and  besides,  as  every  thing  regular  is  only 
great  or  small  by  comparison,  and  as  these 
masses  of  stone  eclip.sc  in  magnitude  every 
surrounding  object,  and  yet  are  much  in- 
ferior  to  a  mountain  (the  only  thing  with  \ 
which  our  imagitiation  can  compare  them)  ) 
one  is  surprised  to  find  the  first  impression  \ 
given  by  viewing  them  at  a  distance,  so  ^ 
much  diminished   on  a  nearer  approach.  \ 
However,  on   attempting  to  measure  any  $ 
of  these  gigantic  works  of  art   by  some 
known  scale,  it  resumes  ils  immensity  to 
the  mind  ;  for  as  I  approached  to  the  open- 
ing, a  hundred  persons  who  were  standing 
imder  it  appeared  so  small,  that  1  could 
hardly  take  them  for  men. 

But  to  return  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
pyramids;  let  us  first  ascend  a  small  heap 
of  sand  and  rubbish,  which  is  perhaps  ihe 
remains  of  the  trench  of  the  first  oT  these 
edifices  which  present  itself,  and  which  now 
leads  to  the  opening  through  which  it  may 
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be  reached.    This  opening,  which  is  nearly 
sixty  feet  from  the  base,  is  concealed  by  a 
general  stone-fiicing,  which  forms  the  third 
or  inner  incloeure  to  the  solitary  entrench- 
ment around    this    great   and    wonderful 
monument.      Here  liegins  the    first   gal- 
lery ;  its  direction  lies  towards  the  centre 
and  base  of  the  edifice ;   but  the  rubbish, 
which  has  been  but  ill  cleaned  out,  or  which 
owing  to  the  natural  slope,  has  (alien  back 
into  the  gallery,  added  to  the  sand  daily 
drifted  in  by  the  north  wind,  and  which,  is 
never  forced  out  again,  has  so  blocked  up 
the  passage  as  to  render  it  very  inconveni* 
ent  to  cross.    At  the  extremity  two  blocks  of 
granite  are  met  with,  which  form  a  second 
partition  to  this  mysterious  passage. 

This  obstacle  appears  tc  have  perplexed 
all  those  who  have  undertaken  the  research, 
and  has  led  to  several  random  attempts  to 
surmount  it.  Endeavors  have  been  made 
by  former  visitors  to  cut  a  passage  through 
the  solid  stone^  but  this  proving  unsuccess- 
ful, they  have  returned  :  some  have  passed 
round  two  blocks  of  stone,  climbed  over 
them,  and  thus  discovered  a  second  gallery 
of  so  steep  an  ascent,  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  hew  steps  in  the  ground  in  order  to 
mount  it  This  gallery  leads  to  a  kind  of 
landing-place,  in  which  is  a  hole  usually 
called  '*the  well,''  which  is  the  opening  to 
a  horizontal  gallery  leading  to  a  chamber 
known  by  the  name  of  '*  the  queen's  cham- 
ber,'* without  ornament,  cornice,  or  any  in- 
scription whatever. 

Returning  to  the  landing-place,  a  perpen- 
dicular opening  leads  to  the  grand  gallery, 
which  terminates  in  a  second  landing-place, 
on  which  is  the  third  and  last  partition,  con- 
structed with  much  itiore  art,  and  which 
gives  a  striking  idea  of  the  importance 
which  the  Egyptians  attached  to  the  inviola- 
bility oftheir  places  of  sepulture. 

Lastly  comes  the  royal  chamber,  con- 
taining the  sarcophagus,  a  narrow  sanctuary 
which  is  the  sole  end  and  object  of  an  edifice 
80  stupendous,  so  colossal,  in  comparison  of 
all  the  other  works  of  man. 

In  reflecting  on  the  object  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  pyramids,  the  gigantic 
pride  which  gave  them  birth  appears  more 
enormous  even  than  their  actual  dimensi- 
ons 9  and  one  hardly  knows  which  is  the 
most  astonishing,  the  meaness  of  tyrannical 
oppression,  which  dared  to  order  the  under- 
taking, or  the  stupid  servility  of  obedience 
)  in  the  people  who  submitted  to  the  labor. 
s  In  short,  the  most  favorable  view,  for  the 
(  honor  of  human  nature,  in  which  these 
<  monuments  can  be  considered  is,  that  man 


*• 


was  thereby  ambitious  of  rivaling  nature  in 
immensity  and  eternity,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, since  the  mountains  contiguous  to  these 
edifices  are  less  high,  and  still  less  exempted 
from  the  ravages  of  time  than  the  work  of 
human  hands. 

We  had  only  two  hours  to  devote  to  the 
pyramids,  and  I  had  employed  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  visiting  the  interior  of  the  only  one 
which  was  open :  I  had  stretched  all  my 
attention  to  retain  what  I  had  seen ;  I  had 
taken  drawings  and  measurements  as  well 
as  I  was  able  with  a  single  foot  rule  ;  in 
short,  I  had  filled  my  head,  and  I  hoped  to 
bring  away  many  observations  worthy  of 
remark ;  but  on  recalling  them  to  memory 
the  next  morning,  I  found  I  had  a  volume 
of  queries  still  to  make.  I  returned  from 
my  journey  harassed  and  agitated,  and 
found  my  curiosity  more  stimulated  than  sa- 
tisfied by  my  visit  to  the  pyramids. 

SCIBNCB  OF  THB  8CRIPTURB8. 

When  they  speak  of  the  mountains,  they 
distinguish  them  as  primary  and  secondary 
— they  represent  them  as  being  bom  :  they 
make  them  rise;  they  make  them  melt  like 
wax ;  they  abase  the  valleys ;  in  a  word, 
they  speak  as  a  geological  poet  of  our  day 
would  do.  <<  The  mountains  were  lifted  up, 
O  Lord,  and  the  valleys  were  abased  in  the 
place  thou  hadst  assigned  them  f  When 
they  speak  of  the  human  race,  of  every 
tribe,  color,  and  language,  they  give  them 
the  only  and  the  same  origin,  although  the 
philosophy  of  eyery  age  has  so  oflen  re^ 
volted  affainst  this  truth,  and  while  that  of 
the  moderns  imds  itself  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge it  When  they  speak  of  the 
interior  s: ate  of  our  globe,  they  declare  two 
great  facts  unknown  to  the  learned,  but  ren- 
dered incontestable  by  recent  discoveries; 
the  one  relating  to  the  solid  crust,  the  other 
to  the  great  waters  which  it  covers.  And 
when  they  speak  of  the  waters  that  our  globe 
contains,  they  refer  to  them  as  the  only 
cause,  at  least  in  this  relation,  of  the  im- 
mense inundations  which  have  (according 
to  the  learned  themselves)  completely  and 
for  a  long  time  submerged  it  at  diHerent  pe* 
riods ;  the  learned  at  this  day  tell  us  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  seas,  while  they  assure 
us  tliat  an  elevation  of  the  land,  only  665 
feet,  or  less  than  twice  the  height  of  the 
tower  of  Strasburg,  nould  suffice  to  cause 
the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Noitb  Sea,  St.  George's 
Channel  and  the  British  Channel  to  disap- 
pear ;  ^nd  that  Mount  Blanc,  removed  into 
the  depth  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  would  be 
sufficiently  high  to  appear  as  an  island.-Se^. 
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LITERAKY  PILGRIMAGES  IN  LONDON. 

THE  HOUSES  OF  MILTON  AND  DRYDKN. 

I  love,  occasionally,  to  turn  aside  from  the 
liviDff»  ever-moving  stream  of  haman  life, 
which  flows  the  streets  of  London,  and  to 
wander  their  way  in  old  hye-places,  and  half- 
forsaken  loc^ities,  which  are  dear  to  the 
lovers  of  literature,  because  of  their  associ- 
ations with  books  and  authors.  And  there  are 
hundreds  of  such  places  still. existing  in  this 
metropolia,  of  which  the  multitude  know  no- 
thing— places  where  genius  dwelt,  and  strug- 
gled, and  pined,  and  perished — perished  so 
far  as  flesh  and  blood  mortality  is  concerned, 
for  the  principle  of  genius  itself  is  deaihlesii. 
Walk,  reader,  through  the  lengths  and 
breadths  of  this  overgrown  place  which  we 
call  London,  with  an  intelligent  old  antiqua- 
rian, and  you  shall  experience  great  delight 
in  visiting  localities  sacred,  in  consequence  of 
their  former  inhabitants. 

Go  to  Westminster,  and  to  a  place  of  it 
called  Selly  France,  and  there,  at  No.  19 
Duke  street,  is  the  identical  house  in  which 
John  Milton  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
eight  years  of  the  most  eventual  portion  of  his 
career — when  he  was  surrounded  by  the  in- 
tellect and  moral  worth  of  the  tmie,  and 
visited  by  some  of  the  worthiest  in  Europe. 
Here  he  lost  his  first  wife,  and  afterwards 
married  a  second,  who  died,  however,  within 
a  year  after  their  marriage,  and  in  this  house 
his  eye-sight  finally  departed  from  him.  Thus 
highly  trusted  and  much  honored,  though 
meanly  rewarded,  assailed  withal  by  the  bit- 
ter animusity  of  his  i#olitical  opponents,  suf- 
fering bodily  deprivation,  and  undergoing  do- 
mestic sorrows,  without  leisure  or  relaxa- 
tion, it  may  well  be  said  that  in  this  house 
Milton  died  and  suA'cred. 

The  house  presents  nothing  remarkable,  as 
regards  the  aspect  from  York  street,  which 
now  represents  the  front,  for  the  house  may 
be  said  to  have  been  turned  round  in  the  lat- 
ter times,  and  that  which  is  now  the  back 
has  formerly  been  the  face  of  the  building, 
looking  into  St.  James's  Park.  We  enter 
by  a  narrow  passage,  separating  on  the  left 
a  shop  where  coal-*  and  potatoes  are  vended, 
and  a  back  apartment,  which  may  formerly 
have  been  the  kitchen.  On  the  first  floor  is  a 
large,  panelled  room,  which  even  in  present 
neglect  and  poverty,  has  an  unquestionable 
air  of  belttr  times,  being  lof\y  and  spacious, 
with  cheerlul  access  o!  light,  aad  a  pleasant 
prospect,  looking  through  the  foliage,  towards 
Whitehall.  But  the  glory  is  gone  from  that 
old  room.  Sit  down,  reader,  in  this,  rick- 
etty  old  chair,  and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot,  by 
<;  an  exercise  of  imagination,  call  back,  in  some 
I  faint  measure,  the  time  when  the  blind  old 
man  of  London  trod  these  boards.  Let  us 
remove  a  fewof  the  innovations,  in  the  shape 
of  bird-cages  and  trumpery  pictures,  and 
hang  up  here  and  there  a  bit  of  tapestry, 
with  a  few  portraits,  including  those  of  Uie 
Lord  Protector  and  of  Milton,  by  his  friend 
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Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  which  was  beqoeathed 
to  Deborah  Milton,  who  was  her  latho-'a 
amanuensis,  and  aOer wards  came  into  pos- 
session of  Sir  William  Davenant'a  family, 
having  been  ea|;erly  sought  by  Lord  Dorset, 
John  Somers,  &q.,  and  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
Dryden,  Aterbury,  Dr.  Aldrich,  and  Sir  John 
Denham.  This  portrait  evidently  belon|rs  to 
the  house,  and  might  be  called  the  White- 
hall Milton.  The  countenance  is  care-worn, 
and  somewhat  pinched.  A  drooping  of  the 
eyelids  indicates  the  weakness  ot  over-strain- 
en  vision.    Just  before 

'*  These  eyes  though  dew 
To  outward  view,  ofbleinifth  or  of  »p(M, 
Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  foi^ot, 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear, 
Or^un  or  moon,  or  sar  througlioat  the  TMTy 
Or  man  or  woman."(; 

The  mouth,  which  in  youth  was  also  of  femi- 
nine beauty,  has  become  severe  and  drmwn, 
as  by  (he  suppression  of  all  lighter  efemencs 
of  speech. 

But  to  complete  our  imaginary  picture  of 
Milton's  apartment,  books,  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew  sources  of  his  deep  and  varied 
knowledge  must  be  at  hand ;  the  musical 
instruments,  upon  which  he  is  said  to  have 
excelled,  are  hung  by,  as  things  now  but  lit- 
tle resorted  to,  saving  the  majestic  organ, 
whereby  he  attuned  his  numbers ;  that  is  open, 
a  thing  of  daily  solace,  and  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  morning  aspirations  to  tlie  Most 
High.  Flowers,  and  such  feminine  indica- 
tions as  mav  suggest  the  neighborhood  of  the 
poet's  daugniers;  a  table  near  the  window 
where  he  himself  wrote;  and  the  chamber, 
dim,  and  dingy,  and  battered,  as  it  is,  may 
not  seem  quite  unworthy  of  its  former  occu- 
pant. 

In  order  to  view  what  was  formerly  the 
front  of  the  residence,  we  traverse  ihe  garden 
which  belonf^ed  to  Jeremy  Bentham. 

The  front  appears  to  have  undergone  much 
alteration.  The  windows  are  comparatively 
modern,  and  two  of  them  have  been  blocked 
up,  in  order  to  evade  the  duty  on  light.  The 
former  windows  probably  occupied  the  whole 
breadth,  with  sliding  frames,  or  lattice  divi- 
ded by  panels.  The  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  now  walled  in  so  as  to  divide  it  from 
the  garden,  which  formerly  belonged  to  it, 
and  in  the  wall  forming  the  opposite  boun- 
dary are  the  marks  ol  a  door,  now  built  up, 
by  which  a  transit  to  the  park  was  obtained. 

Lookup,  and  we  shall  perceive,  rather 
high  for  those  whose  optics  arc  none  of  the 
best,  an  inscription,  placed  there  by  the  piety 
of  Jeremy  Bentham,  to  the  following  effect : 

*-  Sacred  to  Milton, 
Prince  of  Poets." 

A  tree,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
hands  of  Milton,  still  puts  fortli  its  green  foli- 
age,  and  at  intervals  scatters  all  around  its 
downy  blossoms.  It  is  ci  ihe  species  com- 
monly called  the  weeping  willow,  and  ii  is  ( 
not  unlike  some  of  the  drooping  elm   trees   f 
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which  I  have  seen  in  America.  Its  curved 
trunk  gives  a  grace  to  the  plain  and  some- 
what dingy  fabric  whieh  it  overshadows.—- 
Manv  other  trees  surround  us  where  we 
stand ;  some  youog,  and  as  full  of  promise  as 
trees  m  London  can  be,  others  declining  into 
^arled  age,  their  trellised  shadows  falling 
m  many  pleasug  and  fantastical  inter  lacings 
upon  the  sunny  ground; and  though  we  look 
upon  a  fabric  which  has  never  been  more 
than  a  plain  and  humble  dwelling  in  itself, 
the  genius  of  the  place  impresses  the  mind 
with  a  sense  of  awe  and  solemn  veneration, 
until  we  feel  as  though  there  were  an  angel 
in  the  house.  ^>uch  an  impression  may  have 
induced  that  gifted,  but  irregular  and  way- 
ward spirit,  William  Uazlitt,  to  choose  this 
place  for  his  residence. — Boston  Atlas, 

PUBIilC  lilBBARIBS. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  first  col- 
lection of  books  in  the  world.  Ancient  histo- 
rians relate  that  a  king  of  Egypt,  named 
OsymandriaSf  had  in  his  palace  at  Thebes  a 
large  library,  over  the  door  of  which  he 
}  placed  this  inscription :  **  Cure  for  the  mala- 
^  dies  of  the  soul."  This  was  rather  ostenta- 
I    tious,  and  not  entirely  untrue ;  the  soul  has 

>  many  maladies  which   this   king  of  £gy|)t's 

>  books  could  not  cure;  the  only  book  to  which 
this  inscription  can  be  applied,  the  Bi6ie,  was 
not  in  this  ancient  collection,  and  probably 
few  souls  have  been  healed  by  the  wruings  of 
the  priests  of  Thebes  and  Memphis.  I  would 
add,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  one  of  our  modern 
learned  men,  Champollion,  has  lately  dis- 
covered some  traces  ol  this  establishment, 
the  founding  of  which  he  attributes  to  Raam' 
ses  Seboslris, 

Ancient  Greece,  divided  into  many  petty 
republics  which  lived  in  constant  war:$,  was 
long  without  libraries.  The  real  librarians 
were  then  the  rhapsodisis,  who  went  from 
place  to  place,  repeating  the  poems  of  Ho- 
mer. As  to  the  Greek  priests,  it  does  not 
seem  that  they  ever  cultivated  the  sciences 
with  the  zeal  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean 
priests:  as  they  had  not  so  much  authority  in 
the  state,  they  confined  themselves  more 
strictly  to  the  practice  of  their  ceremonies. 
To  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  and  especially 
to  Aristotle,  we  owe  the  earliest  extensive 
collection  of  books.  Aristotle  was  aided  in 
his  efibru  by  the  king  of  Alexandria ;  but  the 
calamities  which  fell  soon  after  upon  the 
city  of  Athens,  prevented  the  attainment  of 
Ariatotle*s  designs. 

We  must  still  return  to  Egypt  to  find  a 
great  and  famous  library ;  that  of  Alexandria, 
founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
8ome  historians  assert  that  it  contained  700,- 
Ono  volumes.  This  number  is  probably 
much  exaggerated,  unless  we  give  the  name 
of  volume  to  every  fragment  of  papyrus  or 

fiarchment  collected  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
earned.      But     reducing    the     number    ot 
volumes  to  a  more  reasonable  estimate,  it  was 


still  the  most  magnificent  collection  of  the 
treasures  of  ancient  science,  and  the  loss  of 
this  libra^  ha^  left  an  irreparable  void  in  the 
annals  of  the  human  mind.  The  common 
opinion  is  that  it  was  burnt  by  a  disciple  of 
Mahoinet,  caliph  Omar.  I  do  not  dispute 
that  this  Omar  was  capable  of  committing 
such  an  act  of  Vandalism,  and  perhaps  he 
destroyed  the  last  remnants  of  this  library  ; 
but  to  be  frank,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
greater  part  had  been  already  burnt  by  igno- 
rant Christians,  induced  by  some  fanatical 
monks.    Cuique  suunu 

The  Romans  were  more  used  to  handle  the 
laAce  and  sword  than  books.  For  several 
ages  thev  read  nothing  at  all,  and  were  satis- 
fied with  conquering  near  and  remote  coun- 
tries. When  they  took  Carthage  which  had 
a  more  cultivated  literature  than  Rome,  they 
burat  the  books,  except  some  treatise  upon 
agriculture,  which  they  translated  into  Latin. 
Not  till  Cicero's  time  were  libraries  of  any  im- 
portance formed.  LucuUus  had  one  out  of  os- 
tentation :  he  aspired  to  be  the  most  opulent 
of  the  Romans,  even  in  literary  riches;  and 
the  philosopher  Seneca  derided  some  time 
after  those  patricians  who  put  thousands  of 
books  Ui)on  gilded  tables,  not  to  read  them 
but  to  gratify  their  vanity. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  opened  in  Rome 
two  public  libraries.  Then  Trajan  and  other 
princes  increased  the  number.  There  were 
reckoned  in  this  capital  twenty-eight  lar^e 
libraries  in  the  ihird  century.  All  were  pil- 
laged and  burnt  by  the  Barbarians.  As  they 
knew  not  how  to  read,  they  thought  that 
books  were  the  most  useless  of  all  superflui- 
ties ;  and  we  muM  now  pass  over  a  space  of 
several  centuries,  before  finding  any  further 
traces  of  libraries.  Charlemagne  had  col- 
lected some  books,  but  all  the  high  concep- 
tions of  his  i^enius  were  abandoned  after  his 
death.  The  popes  were  too  ignorant,  too  ab- 
sorbed in  their  intestine  quarrels,  and  hence 
a  host  of  excellent  writings  have  been  lost. 

At  fiirst,  the  monks  cultivated  the  ground ; 
then,  placing  this  toil  in  the  hands  of  ser- 
vants, they  set  themselves  to  copy  manu- 
scripts. 

Unhappily,  most  of  the  monka  were  plung- 
ed in  the  grossest  ignorance ;  they  took  the 
philosopher  Aristotle  for  a  deacon  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  and  the  p|oet  Virgil  for  a  sorce- 
rer. They  transcribed  indifferently  valuable 
or  worthless  writings ;  and  when  parchment 
was  lacking — which  was  often  the  case — they 
made  use  of  old  manuscripts  to  copv  upon 
them  the  whimsies  of  some  stupid  aoctora. 
In  this  way  we  have  lost  apparently  the 
works  of  some  eminent  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  learned  men  in  our  duy  are 
trying  to  decipher  under  the  writings  ot  the 
monks  that  of  the  anterior  copyisu 

The  schoolmen  engaged  in  forming  new 
libraries,  but  slowly. 

Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Arabs  of 
SfNiin  to  recover  the  most  JUustnous  compo- 
sitions of  ancient  philosophers:  these  disci- 
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pies  of  Mmbomet  were  then  more  eDligbtenedi 
more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  Chria- 
tians !  Bat  90on  after,  a  new  scientific  and 
literary  lile  was  imparted  to  a  part  of  Ea? 
rope.  Learned  men,  driven  trom  Constant!-  ^ 
nople  by  the  Turks,  came  into  Italy  to  awa- 
ken a  taste  for  study.  The  art  of  printing 
was  invented.  The  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
all  mental  researches.  Every  prince,  every 
people  made  it  a  duty  and  a  glory  to  gather 
large  collections  of  manuscripts  and  books. — 
There  were  public  libraries  everywhere  One 
of  the  most  renowned  is  that  of  the  Vatican. 
There  are  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  copies 
of  the  Bible  which  date  back  to  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  and  many  print- 
ed or  manuscript  works  which  are  found  no- 
where else.  But  even  here  the  Romish 
spirit  shows  itself.  The  most  interesting 
documents  are  not  accessible  to  the  public ; 
they  are  locked  up  in  a  very  distinct  apart^ 
ment,  called  the  Secrect  Archives,  where 
cnly  the  trusty  friends  of  the  holy  see  can 
enter. 

German v  possesses  many  public  libraries, 
and  is  perhaps  the  country  in  Europe  where 
are  the  most  books,  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation. The  learned  Germans  are  noted  for 
their  book-mania. 

Goettingen,  Jena,  Berlin,  Halle,  Heidelberg;, 
all  the  universities  have,  each,  a  public  li- 
brary and  aim  to  sdrpass  the  others  in  the 
numbers  of  volumes. 

In  Spain  are  rare  and  precious  books.  The 
library  of  ihe^  Escurtal  contains  numerous 
manuscripts  from  the  pens  of  Arabs.  But  these 
treasures  lie  buried  under  the  dust  of  ages. 

The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  which  exist ;  it  is  especi- 
ally rich  in  works  of  theology,  and  possesses 
some  manuscripts  which  have  served  to  re- 
vise the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

France  was  tardy  in  forming  public  deposi- 
tories for  books.  She  wss  half- barbarous  when 
Italy  and  Spain  possessed  a  flourishing  civili- 
zation. The  struggles  of  the  ieudal  lords, 
then  the  atrocious  persecutions  against  the 
Allbigenses,  had  checked  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  learning.  Under  the  French  king 
Charles  v.,  who  lived  from  13C4  to  13S0  the 
library  of  Paris  contained  910  volumes.  Yon 
can  judge  then  what  was  the  scarcity  of 
books  in  the  rest  of  France.  The  English, 
who  invaded  our  country  in  the  following 
century,  carried  off  the  most  important  ma- 
nuscripts, and  history  assures  us  that  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  committed  this  pilliage  with 
much  dexteritjT.  .  King  Louis  XL  devoted 
himself  to  repair  the  loss,  but  was  himself  too 
much  absorbed  by  his  quarrels  with  the  high 
feudal  barona  to  succeed  in  this  literary  en- 
terprise. Francis  I,  surnamed  the  Father  of 
letters,  because  he  loved  and  endowed  the 
professors  of  the  Universities,  had  about  four 
hundrad  volumes.  Now,  the  humblest  village 
pastor  has  more.  Henry  IV.  was  happier  in 
this  respect  than  his  predecessors.    He  suc- 


ceeded in  collecting  several  thousand  volumes, 
ann  was  the  first  who  opened  this  library  to 
the  public  But  in  1622,  that  is  to  say  twelve 
years  after  his  death,  the  ro^al  librmij  con- 
tained still  but  6,000  manuscripts  and  nearly 
10,000  printed  books.  What  feeble  begin- 
nings for  an  establishment  which  novr  coa- 
prises  so  vast  a  number  of  volumes  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  count  them  ! 

Louis  XIV,  aided  bv  his  minister,  Colbert, 
really  created  the  royal  library  of  Psaris.  This 
prince  had  deplorable  vices  and  Ikulta.  But 
ne  applied  himself  to  protect  literatnre.  be- 
cause he  viewed  it  as  the  most  lasting  glory 
of  his  reign,  and  he  spared  nothing  to  in- 
crease his  collection  of  books.  He  gare  ord- 
ers to  all  his  ambassadors  to  puccfaaae  either 
originals,  or  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  Chi- 
nese manuscripts.  He  paid  their  weight  in 
gold  for  some  rare  works.  He  instructed 
consuls,  catholic  missionaries,  all  his  ngenis 
to  second  him  in  this  generous  design.  His 
efforts  were  crownea  ^  with  full  soecess. 
When  he  died,  he  left  a  library  which  couid 
rival  the  greatest  in  Europe. 

The  prosecution  ot  his  work  was  contiaued 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  royal  libra- 
ry contained  about  200,000  volumes  in  1793. 
At  this  last  period,  it  received  considerable  in- 
crease, because  the  national  convention  ordered 
that  all  the  books  scattered  in  conventa,  and 
churches,  should  be  placed  in  a  commou  de- 
pository. This  legislative  measure  brought, 
at  a  single  stroke,  more  than  100,000  new 
volumes.  Rut  this  surfeit  of  books  was  at- 
tended with  one  sad  evil :  ihe  improbability 
from  the  mass  and  confusion  of  keeping  an 
exact  catalogue  of  all  these  books.  To  this 
day  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  works  which 
yon  ask  for,  and  it  has  becsme  a  proverb:  you 
tan  find  nothing  in  the  king^s  lihrory. 
Napoleon  might,  amidst  his  remote  conquests, 
have  enrichM  very  much  the  libraries  of 
Paris ,  but  he  was  too  much  occupied  In  orga- 
nizing his  armies  to  employ  his  time  in  lite- 
rary pursuits.  The  governments  of  the  Res- 
toration and  that  of  Louis  Philip  have  done 
nothing  worth  mentioning  for  the  increase  of 
the  Royal  library ;  they  have  only  continued 
to  appropriate,  every  year  from  the  treasury, 
a  considerable  sum  (lesigced  for  the  purchase 
of  new  publications  which  appear  out  of 
France  ;  for  in  France,  there  is  a  law  requirw 
ing  all  authors  to  place  gratuitously  two 
copies  of  their  works  in  the  Royal  library. 

What  is  the  present  number  of  volumes 
which  it  contains  ?  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  difficult.  Some  say  700,000 ;  others 
1,200,000.  Tfiis  last  number  is  no  doubt  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  the  first  is  not  high  enough. 
Probably  the  number  of  volumes  is  between  8 
and  900,000.  What  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
from  the  brain !  what  an  amount  of  science, 
learning,  facts,  reasonings,,  and  also  of  folly 
and  extravagance !  How  many  unknown 
names  in  this  multitude  of  authors  who  sleep 
by  the  side  ot  one  another !  and  how  are  we 
impressed   with  the  nothingness  of  humau 
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glory  !  Here  are  in  this  library  thousands  of 
writers  who  have  exhausted  their  time,  their 
Birength  in  composing  books  which  they  judged 
worthy  of  the  regard  of  posterity ;  and  now 
mottt  of  them  remain  undisturbed  on  the 
shelves !  Hardly  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  names  have  acquired  a  lasting  popula* 
rity  ;  the  rest  are  almost  entirely  forgotten. 

The  royal  library  is  divided  into  four  secti- 
ons.    1.  Manuscripts ;  2.  Medals;  3.  Engrav- 
ings, maps  and  charts ;  4.  Printed  books.  The 
manuscripts  are  very  numerous :  they  form 
80.000   volumes,    and   contain  more  than  a 
millioQ  detached  pans.    Here  are  autographs 
of  almost  all  the  great  men   who  have  done 
honor  to  France;  for  example,  manuscripts 
of  Corneille,  Pascal,  Moliere,  Bossuet,  Fene« 
Ion,  Montesquieu,  &c.      This  is  the  section 
which  attracis  most  the  attention  of  strangers. 
There  are  remarked  in  it  the  prayer  books  of 
Cttarles  the  bald,  Louis  IX.,   Mary   Stuart, 
with  a  great  many   liiile  pictures'  showing 
the  patieace  and  latent  of  copyists  of  the  dark 
ages. 

The  medals  number  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand,  of  which  80,000  are  ancient,  and 
60,000  modem.  This  collection  of  coins  is 
unparalleled  in  the  world.  The  collections 
of  medals  of  the  Roman  emperors  is  nearlv 
complete ;  there  are  pieces  which  date  back 
to  the  age  of  the  remotest  Pharoahs. 

As  to  engravings,  maps  and  plans,  the  li- 
brary offers  every  imaginable  resource.  It 
lacks  only  some  military  maps,  which  the 
government  retains  in  its  hands,  because  they 
msy  serve  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  or 
the  attack  of  foreign  countries. 

The  Royal  library  is  kept  by  four  librarians 
called  co9ut€rvator$.  They  are  learned  men 
who  obtain  this  post  as  a  just  reward  of  their 
labors.  They  have  under  their  orders  a  great 
many  clerks*  who  brmg  the  books  to  those 
who  come  to  make  researches.  These  clerks 
are  young  men  of  good  family  and  good  edu- 
catioo.  About  four  hundred  persons  go  every 
day,  to  spend  several  hours  in  the  vast  halls 
of  the  librarv  ;  and  there  are  besides  one  or 
two  hundrea  strangers  merely  to  view  the 
collections,  in  general.  This  establishment  is 
well  conducted,  and  the  officers  discharge 
faithfully  their  duties.  All  visitors  are  re- 
ceived wtih  politeness.  But  as  I  have  already 
observed,  there  is  disorder  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  books.  The  government  gives  40,000 
francs  a  year,  to  compose  a  good  catalogue, 
and  this  work  is  not  yet  accomplished.  It 
would  seem  that  it  presents  obstacles  almost 
insurmountable,  because  of  the  prodigious 
number  of  volumes.  The  difficulty  is  to 
place  the  books  in  order  of  suijectSt  and  yet 
it  is  the  only  way  to  render  such  a  catalogue 
uiefut.  Readers  complain  very  much  of  this 
state  of  things;  for  out  of  ten  works  which 
they  call  for,  they  are  happy  if  thev  get  four. 
For  the  other  six  they  are  told  the  book  is  not 
in  its  place. 

There  are  in  France  195  cities  which  have 


such  establishments,  and  the  whole  number 
of  volumes  they  contain  2,600,000.  Most  of 
thew  libraries  are  not  frequented  by  any  body. 
They  are  too  exclusively  theological  or  lite- 
rafy,  because  they  come' from  suppressed  mo* 
nasteries.  It  would  be  very  useful  if  the  go* 
vernment  would  form  in  our  small  towns 
popular  ithraries,  which  would  serve  to  diffuse 
a  taste  for  reading,  and  expand  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Mr.  Goizot  thought  of  it,  when 
he  was  minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  but 
this  laudable  plan  has  not  been  executed.— 
N.  Y.  Observer. X. 

FATTENING  ANIMALS. 

There  are  some  rules  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously adopted  in  feeding  animals,  which 
however  obvious  they  may  be,  are  too  often 
passed  over  neglected.  Some  of  these  will  be 
specified  ;  and 

1st.  The  proportion  of  Food. — This  should 
be  so  prepared  that  its  nutritive  properties 
may  be  all  made  available  to  the  use  of  the 
animal,  and  not  only  so,  be  appropriated  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  muscular 
energy.  The  ox  that  is  obliged  to  wander 
over  an  acre  to  get  the  food  he  should  find  on 
two  or  three  square  rods ;  the  horse  that  is 
two  or  three  hours  eating  the  coarse  food  he 
would  swallow  in  fifteen  minutes  if  the  grain 
was  ground,  or  the  hay  cut  as  it  should  be — 
the  sheep  that  spends  hours  in  making  its  way 
into  a  turnip,  when,  if  it  was  sliced,  it  could 
be  eaten  in  as  many  minutes — the  pig  that 
eats  raw  potatoes  or  whole  com,  when  either, 
cooked,  could  be  eaten  m  one  quarter  of  the 
time — may  indeed  fatten,  but  much  less  ra- 
pidly than  if  their  food  was  given  them  in  a 
proper  manner.  All  food  should  go  to  a  fat- 
tening animal  in  such  a  state,  that  as  little 
lime  and  labor  as  possible,  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  shall  be  required  in  eating. 

2d.  The  food  should  he  in  abundance. — 
From  the  time  the  fattening  process  com- 
mences, until  the  animal  is  slaughtered,  be 
should  never  be  without  food.  Health  and 
appetite  are  best  promoted  by  change  of  food 
rather  than  limiting  the  quantity.  The  ani- 
mal that  is  stuffed  and  starved  altematelv, 
may  have  streaked  meat,  but  it  will  be  made 
too  slowly  for  the  profit  of  the  owner. 

3d.  The  food  should  be  given  regularly. — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  essential  points  in 
feedins;  animals.  If  given  irregularly,  the 
animal  indeed  consumes  its  food,  but  he  soon 
acquires  a  restless  disposition,  is  disturbed  at 
every  appearance  of  his  feeder,  and  is  never 
in  that  quiet  state  necessary  to  the  taking  of 
fat.  It  is  surprising  how  readily  any  animal 
acquires  regularity  ot  habits  in  feeding,  and 
how  soon  the  influence  of  ihis  is  felt  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  constitution.  When  at  the 
regular  hour  the  pig  has  had  his  pudding,  or 
the  sheep  its  turnips,  they  compose  themselves 
to  rest,  with  the  consciousness  that  their  di- 
gestion is  not  to  be  unseasonablv  disturbed, 
or  iheir  quite  broken  by  unwonted  invitation 
to  eat. 
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gome  of  OUT  ttmden  are  Jamiliar  with  tbete 
gandjr  tod  remarkable  birda,  as  ihej  aboand 
he  loulhem  parts  of  our  country;  while 
oih«ri  have  wen  them  ooly  in  cugei,  kept 
with  care  ia  ihe  HonH  dnriDK  'he  cold  teatoa, 
which  wonld  otherwise  prove  fatal  to  ibein. 
Aa  iheae  are  birdi  which  never  migTBte  lo  Ihe 
north,  we  ihoutd  be  much  obliged  to  any  of 
•oDihem  reader*,  who  would  write  *oma 
account  irf  their  habiii,  which  they  may  hava 
opponmiity  lo  obaerve.  In  return,  we  will 
endeavor  hereafter  to  repay  them,  with  the 
'  help  of  oQr  more  northeni  corretpondeota,  by 
by  aome  intereiling  particulars  of  the  birda 
which  are  ef]iially  rare  in  their  districts. 
Aod  Ibis  is  but  one  ol  the  ways  in  which  we 
hope  to  promote  that  common  reeling  which 
I  highly  desirable,  and  becoming  to  oiu 
oountry  people,  of  all  ages  and  descriptiont. 

The  Perroquel,  with  several  larger  bird), 
much  resembling  each  other,  belonga  to  the 
second  ti  the  five  ordera  of  birds,  * ii.,  the 
Pyes,  or  Picee,  and  to  a  division  of  that  genus, 
called  the  Parrot  fiimily.  DiHerent  wniets 
I  diffe*  somewhat.  We  will  here  copy  from 
I  Buffoo. 

Birda  of  the  pye  kind  are  distinguished  bf 
I  having  a  beak  in  some  degree  resembling  a 
I  wedge,  and  formed  for  cleaving ;  legs  short 
<  and  strong;  bodies  slender  and  impure;  and 
l  by  their  subsisting  on  miscellsoeous  food. 
I  They  generally  breed  In  trees,  and  the  fe- 
'  males  are  fed  by  Ihe  males  during  the  aeaton 
I   of  incubation. 

The  Parrot  Kind. 


ling  u«  to  distinguish  between  what  may  be  { 
u>efnt  or  injurious,  poisunoas  or  aalabrion*:  ) 
bni  in  the  animal,  where  productions  vary  only  } 
by  sbadea  of  color,  which  the  pencil  alooe  ( 
can  explain,  it  mi^hi  be  thought  supetfluoas  J 
to  enter  into  particular  details  of  what  Ian-  ■' 
guage,  at  least,  can  convey  no  adequate  i<le»  ( 
of.  \ 

Linnnus  makes  forty  aeven  speciea  in  the  I 
Leantiful  family  of  parrots,  and  probably  be  j 
has  not  described  more  than  one  half  of  them.    ) 

The  distinguish  in  K  charaeten  of  the  parrot  I 
flimily,  are:  that  the  beak  is  hooked;  that  I 
the  upper  mandible  is  furoiabed  with  a  ! 
moveable  cere:  that  ibe  nostrils  are  aitoaic  \ 
in  Ihe  base  of  the  beak  :  that  the  tong«e  is  I 
fleihy,  obtuse,  and  entire ;  and  that  ilie  feet  I 
are  (armed  for  climbing.  J 

For  the  sake  of  disiinetion,  thii  genus  baa  > 
been  divided  inlo  maccava,  which  are  a»-  { 
sideiabt*  larger  than  ilie  rest  of  the  hind,  and 
approach  the  raven  in  size;  codiaioot,  which 
are  eaiily  known  by  their  beauiifut  creais ; 
parrott,  properly  so  called,  of  a  middlitkg 
size,  varied  plumage,  and  laila  moderately 
long;  torit.  which  are  chiefly  while;  and 
parrcquet,   llie   smallest    of    the   genua,  and 

(et  al  the  same  time  furnished  with  the 
ongeat  tails. 

Its  voice  more  exactly  reaemble*  the  huawn 

than  that  of  any  other  bird,  and  it  ia  capsble 

of  numerous  modifications   which  even    the 

tones  of  man  cannot  resch. 

Tbefti*' 

possesses,  are  not  a  little  surprising.  A 
grave  writer  assures  us.  that  one  of  them 
learned  lo  repeat  a  whole  sonnet  from  Pe- 
imrch  ;  and  Goldsmith  asserts  that  be  anw  a 
parrot  belonging  lo  a  distiller  who  had  suBier- 
ed  considernoly  in  his  circumiianeea  from  an 
informer,  his  opposite  neighbor,  that  coald 
tell  him  of  hi*  dmy. 
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The  itoiy  of  Ruth,  we  may  safely  pre- 
sume, ever  bta,  end  ever  will  be,  one  of 
th4  laTorileDBrntires  la  every  reuter  of  the 
Bible,  u  well  as  one  of  the  meet  afieoting 
and  BtioM  useful.  The  siruggle  or  love  to 
God  and  feith  in  him,  agaioat  the  attach- 
menla  of  country,  and  their  complete  tri- 
umph, are  depicted  in  language  so  simple 
and  natural,  and  in  circumstances  so  touch- 
ing, that  a  child  needs  liule  or  no  explana- 
tion, fully  lo  comprehend,  and  deeply  to  feci 
the  cbarroing  story.  At  ihe  same  time,  the 
various  leswns  Uugbc,  of  the  care  taken  by 
God  of  the  humblest  and  most  unprotected 
and  helpless  of  his  creauires,  of  his  faith- 
fulness to  his  promises,  and  his  power  io 
bring  joy  and  prosperity  out  of  sorrow  and 
adversity,  in  his  own  chosen  and  best  time, 
render  it  in  several  paints  of  view  a  pecu- 
liar  pait  of  the  sacred  volume.  But  be- 
side this,  the  few  short  chapters  of  Ruth 
give  hints  of  a  primitive  state  of  society  of 
much  importance  to  the  student  of  history, 
both  sacred  and  profime.  These  may  be 
exaoiuwd  by  opening  almost  any  of  the 
coouneaiators  upon  our  shelves,  or  which 
are  so  nobly  provided  for  us  and  out  chiU 
dten  in  the  Sabhath-sohool  libraries. 

Among  ihe  many  highly  poetical  com- 
positions contained  in  many  of  our  hymn- 
books,  there  is  none  perhaps  more  afiectiog. 


more  appropriate  and  delightful  to  the  heart,  t 
when  exercised  by  some  of  ils  most  genu- 
ine emotions,  than   Ihe  well  known  para- 
phrase, by  Montgomery,  of  Ruth's  Address  \ 
to  her  Mother-in-law.     We  hope,  for  their  ^ 
own  sakea,  that  there  are  none  of  our  rea- 
ders, who  are  unacquainted  wilh  the  high  < 
enjoyments  which  intimsie  Christian  inter-  ( 
course  affords,    especially  such  as  is  pro-  ) 
moted  by  social  worship,  conducted  in  the 
simple  manner  happily  so  extensively  prac- 
tised in  our  coontry.     Thousands,  no  doubt, 
on   reading   the  following  elegant,  refined  < 
and  favorile  lines,  will  find  that  they  are  < 
associated  with  the  humbLng  yet  exalting  < 
feelings  of  the  Christian  assembly. 
People  of  the  living  Qod, 

I  have  sought  the  world  around ; 

Paths  of  sin  and  sorrow  trod, 

Peace  and  comfort  no  where  found. 
Now  lo  you  my  spirit  turns, 

Turns,  a  fugitive,  unblest. 

Brethren,  where  your  altar  bums, 

O,  receive  me  to  your  rest. 
Lonely  I  no  longer  roam, 

Like  the  cloud,  (he  wind,  the  wave: 

Where  you  live  shall  be  my  home. 

Where  you  die  shall  be  me  grave, 
Mine  the  Ood  whom  you  ador^ 

Yoiftr  Redeemer  shall  be  mine; 

Earth  can  hold  my  soul  no  more 

Ev'ry  idol  I  reeign. 
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It  is  well  fttf  ua  (hat  our  organs  of  bearing 

I   ate  10  well  protected  Trom  injurf  by  ilieir  po- 

I   Hiion.     So  highlf  Imponant  ire  ihey  lo  our 

.    conveoieDce  aod  enjoymenl,  ■»(]  at  the  ume 

I   lime  «o  delicate  in  their  conainMiion,  and  lo 

uily  injured,  ibal,  if  ibey  were    eiptweJ  oa 

the  turlace.  and  guarded  only  by  our  igoor- 

I   ance  and  careleHnew,  how  nuiDy  of  ua  might 

p   now  be  suSerJDg  from   their  injury  or  rnin  ! 

it  ia  necessary  that  our  eyes  should  be  ei- 

;   teroal.     If  sunken   deep  in  our  heads,  ihey 

>  could  not  command  ibat  h em iaph ere.  which 
,  we  now  eontinuaJly  orerlook  before  ua.  And 
;   theeyeha*  tbisadfautage.  whirh  rend  era  it 

>  more  nfe  in  such  an  expoaed  aiiuation  :  ii  ia 
,  much  better  able  lo  diKOver  the  approach  of 
I  what  might  injure  IL  This,  added  lo  the 
I  aurrannding  prominences  ol  bone,  the  erer 
;  teidy  Teil  of  the  eyelid,  (which  mores  like 
I    lightning  to    intercept  the  approach  eren  of 

every  Boating  atom.)  and  the  inaiinciiTe  mo- 

tiona  of  the  whole  frame,    which  seems  b1> 

ways  10  shrink  from,  or  to  oppose   any  thing 

I   that  threatens   the  organ,  uauatiy  preserres 

ir  organs  of  sight  t<t  the  end  of  our  days, 

'   from  all  violence. 

The  ear  coosiats  of  three  very  distinct 
'  parttj  the  one  placed  eziemslly,  V,  is  in< 
5  tended  to  collect  sounda.  This  is  done  by  re- 
S  fleeting  them  towards  the  centre,  and  finally, 
I  after  collecting  them  from  all  sides,  by  re- 
j  peated  reflections,  throwing  ihem  into  the 
(  cbaimel  B.,  which  penetrates  ioio  the  head. 
i  Th<  extefDal  ear  is  called  the  Conc/ta.  or 
I  shell,  ajid  Mmewhat  resembles  the  nnieh, 
and  ■efenl  other  shells,  in  general  ^ppm• 
I   unee. 

[       The  Concha,  says  Bicherand,  and  themeo-     ] 
,   lut  anditaHiu  niemtu,  (that  is  the  beginning     ' 


of  the  channel,}  may  be  compared  to  an  tcow 
tic  trumpel,  or  eam-honi.  The  Conebi  m 
tains  seTenil  prDtninencea,  separated  b;  tat- 
responding  depresaioas.  Theconeare  piiiii 
not  wholly  turned  outward,  in  ibiwe  petMt 
who  have  not  Inid  their  ears  Bai  againx  ibti 
head*  hy  tight  h  >ndages ;  it  is  taraed  tlithih 
forward  ;  and  this  arraDgemenl,  bTorililtii) 
the  collection  of  sound,  is  particnliilr  it- 
markable  in  aaTagts,  whose  besrinf,  ii  b 
well  known,  ia  remarkably  deltair.  Th 
baae  of  the  Coocha  coasisi*  of  a  Sbro-attiU' 
ginous  substance  :  thin,  elastic,  dlculnid  i' 
reflect  sounds,  and  to  increase  their  tinii|ih 
and  intensity,  by  the  ribrationi  to  wbich  ii  it 
liable.  The  cartilage  it  covered  byinrj 
thin  skin,  under  which  no  (at  is  collated  ikii 
oould  impair  its  elasticity.  These  promiin- 
ees  are  connecied  by  «mall  tnuMlea,  ohict 
may  relax  it  by  drawing  the  pn^eciiaoi  ■:<^t 
ther,  and  thus  place  it  in  unison  wiib  lix 
acute  and  grave  sounds. 

When  the  sound  has  entered  ihepsmr^ 
it  passes  through  it,  ani!  strikes  upon  ■  ifi^ 
membrane,  stretched  across  it  like  s  dnin- 
head,  (near  C.,)  and  which  vibrates  like<;«t 
Its  name*,  in  both  English  and  Laiia,  ttjnu 
this  Bimilariiy,  viz.,  "Esr-drum,"  snd  "  ))«>>- 
braiia  tympani."  Behind  it  is  a  iDullarii;, 
containing  a  curious  chain  of  little  bona,  I'' 
E,  F,  which  extend  inward  trom  the  eat-d'un 
One  ol  these  bones  resembles  ■  iiitmp- 
iron,  and  another  a  little  hammer.  Thelii- 
ler,  called  the  MaiUut.  or  mallet,  ud  l^ 
former,  called  the  ttripta,  have  deliesie  to"' 
rles,  which  mofie  them  slightly,  or  relu  u' 
tighten  the  membrsnes  lo  which  thiir  areil- 
tached,  and  thus  Gi  the  ear  to  receive  mJ  » 
hear,  with  the  greatest  adrantage,  ind  lb' 
least  pain  or  inconvenience,  sounds  td"  "U 
kinds.  ; 

The  cavity  behind  the  membrane  ia  ^l<^  [ 
with  air,  which  is  occasionally  changed,  br  i 
the  BuilacJiian  tvbei,  formed  lot  the  f>ap^  i 
Several  compartmeu  is  of  the  cavity,  called  '•" 
Mailoid  cell),  are  also  filled  with  it,  wd  I'T 
are  supposed  to  extend   the  effect  of  vibrf  j 
tiooe  communieited  to  it  through  lb'  ^'"^ 
brane.      The  nerve  C.  A,  by  its  myH*"'"' 
influence,  conveys    the    impressioM  lo  '^' 
brain. 

We  have  perbaps  said  enough  at  tbepc 
sent  time  on  ibis  very  curious  and  iniinKii^' 
subject,  bni  shall  resume  it. 


4- 
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Fbr  tkt  Amtnam  P#nity  Magazim, 

A  Sketeb  ef  the  lAtd  of  Humando  Cortei« 
•ad  tlie  Omquatt  of  Mexico.* 

The  Conquest  6f  Mexico  by  Hernando 
Cortes,  at  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  Span- 
iards,  forms  one  of  the  most  romantic  of  these 
episodes  in  history,  which  ^?e  color  to  the 
saying,  that  ^  Truth  is  stronger  than  Fiction.'* 

Hernando  Cortes  whs  born  in  Medella,  a 
town  in  the  south  eastern  corner  of  Estrama* 
dura,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  1485.    His  fa* 
ther,  Martin  Cortes  de  Mony,  was  a  captain 
of  infantry,  in  moderate  circumstances  ;  and, 
judging  from  history,  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  much  beloved  for  their  excellent  quali- 
ties.   At  the  age  of  fourteen  Cortes  was  sent 
to  College,  his  father  thinking  that  he  would 
prefer  a  profession  to  any  other  mode  of  life, 
But  this  Cortes    did  not  like;    and,  after 
Spalding  two  years  at  college,  be  returned 
home.    He  was  unemployed  for  a  year :  but, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  declined  bis  in- 
tention of  entering  the  army ;  and,  his  pa- 
rents making  no  objections,  he  did  so.    It 
was,  however,  many  years  before  be  saw  ac« 
tive  service;  and,  in  1504,  he  embarked  for 
the  Island  of  Hispaniola,  where  he  remained 
for  many  years,  and  practised  the  profession 
of  an  Agriculturist,  till  the  Governor,  Diego 
Velasquez,  undertook    the    subjugation    of 
Cuba.    Cortes  joined    this  expedition  as  a 
volunteer,  took  an  aetive  part  in  all  its  stir^ 
ring  events,  and  so  distinguished  himself,  that 
he  acquired  great  renown. 

After  this  he  remained  unemployed  till 
1518 ;  when  Velasquez  determined  to  send  an 
expedition  to  conquer  Mexico,  of  which  coun- 
try he  had  heard  exaggerated  accoantt,  from 
Indians,  and  others  who  had  visited  it,  and 
who  characterized  it  as  a  country  abounding 
m  gold  and  other  precious  metals.  He  se- 
lected Hernando  Cortes  as  the  moat  suitable 
person  to  be  the  commander  of  the  Armada : 
bat,  after  be  had  conferred  the  command,  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  would  have  recalled 
it,  but  could  not :  for  Cortes  and  himself  had 
heretofore  been  the  most  inveterate  enemies. 
Nevertheless,  Velasquez  knew  "  That  jt  mine 

*  The  writer  would  remark,  that  he  has 
been  indebted,  in  the  compilation  of  the  fol. 
lowing  article,  to  '*The  Despatches  of  Cor- 
tes," edited  by  Geo.  Folsom ;  De  Solis's  Con- 
quest of  Mexico,  and  Prescott*s  Conquest  of 
Mexico :  books  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended  to  our  lovers  of  historical  lore. 


of  gold  was  contained  within  the  casket  of 
Cortes'  breast ;"  and  that  he  possessed  quali- 
ties which  fitted  bim  more  eminently  for 
the  undertaking,  than  any  other  person  on 
the  islands :  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that 
he  first  bestowed  the  command.  Cortes  set 
sail  in  the  same  year,  1618,  on  the  18th  of 
November,  having  under  his  command  se- 
veral small  vessels,  which  were  severally 
commanded  by  Pedro  de  Alvaredo,  Chris- 
toval  de  Olid,  Al<»nzo  de  Avilla,  Velasquez 
de  Leon  and  Gonsalvo  de  Sandoval,  all  of 
whom  took  important  parts  in  the  conquest. 

He  landed  in  Mexico  in  the  mouth  of  De- 
cember, and  the  day  following,  fought  a  bat- 
tle with  the  inhabitants,  defeating  tnem  with 
much  loss.    And  here  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  his  long  career  of  extraordinary 
success,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  pene- 
trate into  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  with 
but  a  few  hundred  Spaniards  under  his  com- 
mand,   defeating    immense  armies  of  the 
natives,  and  taking  villages,  towns  and  cities 
without  number.    Montezumna,  the  emperor 
of  Mexico,  hearing  of  the    arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  having  thrown  every  obstacle 
in  his  power  in  their  way,  at  last  however 
felt  himself  compelled  to  extend  an  mviia- 
tion  to  them  to  visit  him  in  his  capital,  fear- 
ing that  if  he  did  not,  they  would  wrest  the 
empire  from  him  by  force.   Meanwhile  Cortes, 
having  once   begun  the  conquest,   was  re- 
solved on  its  completion ;  and,  to  effect  this 
purpose,  and  cut  off  all  hope  of  escape,  he 
caused  the  vessels  which  had  brought  them 
to  the  coast  to  be  destroyed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  of  small  size.*    This  perhaps 
IS  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in 
the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man.    History 
indeed  affords  examples  of  a  similar  expe- 
dient   in    emergencies :     but  no  where  the 
ch^ees  of  success  were  so  precarious,  and 
defeat  would  have  been  so  disastrous. 

Had  he  failed,  it  might  well  have  seemed 
an  act  of  madness  !  Yet  it  was  the  result  of 
deliberate  calculation.  He  had  set  fortime, 
fame,  life  itself,  ail  upon  the  cast,  and  must 
abide  the  issue.  There  was  no  alternative 
in  his  mind,  but  to  succeed  or  perish.  The 
measure  he  adopted  greatly  increased  the 
chances  of  success :  but,  to  carry  it  into  ex- 
ecution, in  the  fiice  of  an  incensed  soldiery, 
was  an  act  of  resolution  that  has  few  paral- 
lels in  history ! 

*  fiernal  Diaz  Hist,  of  the  Conquest. 
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The  cry  now  ^as  ; — *  To  Mexico !  To 
Mexico!'  The  soldiers  forgot  their  ang:er, 
and  were  eager  to  he  led  on  to  conquest. 
The  general,  howeFer,  aocordtog  to  his  cus* 
tern,  made  a  short  speech  to  the  soldiery  be- 
fore marching.  "  He  told  ih»m  they  were 
now  to  embark  in  earnest,  on  an  enterprise 
which  had  been  the  great  object  of  their  de» 
sires;  that  the  blessed  Savior  would  carry 
them  victorious,  through  ever\  battle  with 
their  enemies!  **  Indeed,''  be  added,  *'  this 
assurance  must  be  our  stay ;  for  every  other 
refuge  ift  now  cut  off,  but  that  afforded  by  the 
providence  of  God,  and  your  own  stout  hearts. 
He  ended  by  comparing  their  achievements 
to  those  of  the  Ancient  Romans,  in  phrases 
of  honeyed  eloquence  far  beyond  anything  I 
can  repeat,"  says  the  brave  and  simplts* 
hearted  Bernal  Diaz,  who  heard  them. 

Cortes  was  indeed  master  of  that  eloquence 
which  went  to  the  soldiers'  hearts  ;  for  their 
sympathies  were  his,  and  he  shared  in  that 
romantic  spirit  which  belonged  to  them. 
*•  We  are  ready  to  obey  you,"  ihcy  cried,  as 
with  one  voice;  '*  Our  fortunes,  for  better  or 
worse,  are  cast  with  yours;"  and,  with  these 
words,  the  little  army,  buoyant  with  high 
hopes,  and  lofty  plans  of  conquest,  set  for- 
ward on  the  march  to  Mexico,  on  the  16th 
August,  1519. 

The  task  was  now  indeed  commenced ;  and 
Moniezuma,  after  throwing  the  most  danges* 
ous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
the  hope  of  making  them  turn  back,  and 
causing  them  to  fight  many  severe  battles, 
all  of  which  he  afterwards  denied,  though 
it  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  permitted 
them  to  approach  the  capital;  and,  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1519,  they  entered  it,  and 
were  kindly  received  by  Montezuma,  and  ac- 
commodations of  a  princely  character  were 
aasigned-to  tliam  lor  quarters.  But  the  rest* 
less  spirit  of  Cortes  determined  him  to 
take  possession  of  the  city;  and,  in  ac- 
complishing this  object,  he  used  every  means 
within  his  power.  Montezuma  was  seized 
and  made  a  prisoner,  though  the  Spaniards 
endeavored  to  impose  upon  the  people  the 
idea,  that  he  was  still  their  lord  and  king. 
They  thought,  by  allowing  him  a  show  of 
iovemigtity,  to  rale  in  his  name,  until  they 
had  taken  measures  for  securing  their  safety^ 
and  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  idea 
of  employing  a  monarch  as  a  tool  for  the 
government  of  his  own   kingdom,  if  a  rare 


one  in  the  age  of  Cortes,  is  certainly  not  so  ^ 
in  ours.  ^ 

But  the  Mexioans,  a   fierce  and    wnrlike  i 
people,  were  not  disposed  to  submit  tamely  to  '( 
this,  and  rose  up  in  arms  to  recover  their  ) 
monarch  and  their  freedom.    At  the  aolieiia-  ' 
tion  of  his  enemies,   however,   MoDtezuma  ( 
endeavored  to  appease  tiie  people,  by  appeal-  > 
ing  before  them  ;  but  it  was  useless.     The 
Mexicans,  too  much  incensed  to  heed  him,  at 
a  signal,  poured  a  shower  of  missiles,  upon 
the  spot  where  he  stood,  one  of  which  proved 
fatal  to  him,   after  he  had  lingered  two  or  - 
three  days. 

And  here  I  must    pause,   to   say  a  few  > 
words  in  admiration  of  this  unfortunate  mo-  • 
narch,   who  had   swayed    the  sceptre   with  ) 
such  consummate  policy  and  wisdom,  and  who 
was  held  in  greater  reverence  and  awe  than  ' 
any  other  prince  of  his  lineage,  or  any  indeed 
who  ever  sat  on  a  throne  in  this  weatera  ' 
world.    With  him  may  be  said  to  have  ter- 
minated  the  royal  line  of  Azteps,   and  the  : 
glory  to  have  passed  away  from  the  empire    ] 
which  uuder  him  had  reached  the  zenith  of'  : 
its  prosperity.  : 

( To  be  concluded') 


THE  GE^BTERALS  IN   CAMP. 

The  contrast  of  the  two  commanding  Gen- 
erals, Taylor  and  Arista,  in  the  ponap  and 
circumstance  of  war,  was  characteristtc  of 
Uie  difierent  institutions  under  which  they 
lived.  There  was  a  semi-barbaric  splendor 
associated  with  Arista's,  according  with  the 
despotism  of  the  Mexican  governments,  a 
simplicity  about  that  of  Taylor's  equally  sig- 
nificant of  pure  Republican  institutiona. 

The  marquee  of  the  commanding  Geneml 
of  the  Mexican  forces  was  hell-shaped,  and 
of  great  size.  The  material  of  which  it  was 
composed,  was  ornamented  by  parti  colored 
stripes,  giving  it  a  holiday  appearanee. 
Around  it  were  stationed  gaily  dressed  offi- 
cers who  glistened  in  the  sun,  and  were  ever 
ready  to  pay  the  most  abject  respeet  to  their 
chief. — Led  horses  richly  caparisoned  slowly 
paced  in  sight.  Protecting  its  rear,  like  con- 
tinued labyrinihian  walls,  were  arranged  the 
equipage  of  the  camp.  Pack  saddles  for  five 
hundred  mules  were  tastefully  placed  for  dis- 
play, and  their  loads  near  by,  heaped  up  in 
prodigal  confusion.  To  the  poor  Mexican 
soldier,  bivouacked  in  the  open  air,  this  wealth 
seemed  a  vision  of  a  fairy  land,  and  its  con- 
ventional possessor,  rich  beyond  their  imagin- 
ation, and  powerful  beyond  comparison. 

Bands  of  rude  music  almost  constantly  rent 
the  air  wilh  their  noisy  labor.  The  furniture 
of  the  marquee  was  rich  ;  the  costly  figured 
chebts  of  the  camp  were  the  ornamenui  fur- 
niture; upon  their  tops  reposed  in  ostentation. 
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(he  besTy  silver  service  of  the  table,  or  the 
elegantly  finished  '*map8  ot  tbe  campaign.^ 
In  this  array,  sat  the  commandinff  Qeneral, 
surrounded  by  his  numerous  staff— -nis  clothes 
of  gay  colors  and  laced  to  vulgar  profusion.' 
Visits  of  business  were  conducted  with  pomp 
and  needless  delays;  long  lines  of  ofBciaU 
stared  and  leered,  and  were  imipudent  or 
cringing,  as  suited  their  purposes  best.  Mu- 
si-: rolled,  sabres  and  muskets  rattled,  and 
the  buzz  of  mflated  greatness  and  hollow  pre- 
tence,  was  triumphant. 

About  a  mite  above  the  city  of  Mata- 
moras,  a  little  distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  are  to  he  seen  (June  1st..)  some 
stunted,  ill  shaped  trees,  which  bend  their 
g^narled  and  almost  leafless  limbs  over  a 
group  of  three  or  four  small  tents,  only  differ- 
ent  from  those  of  the  common  soldier  in  their 
rear,  in  this,  that  they  are  heierogenously 
disposed  of  for  shade,  msteftd  of  being  in  a 
line,  regardless  of  all  else  than  military  pre- 
cision. The  plain  about  is  dotted  over  with 
thousands  of  tents,  before  many  of  which 
were  artillery,  and  groups  of  men  and  sol- 
diers ;  and  over  some  waved  in  triumphant 
folds  our  national  flag,  giving  promise  of 
more  importance  and  pomp,  than  the  little 
knot  to  which  we  have  particulaily  alluded. 
We  wended  our  way  on  towards  the  dwarf- 
ish trees  that  were  distinguished,  from  being 
a  few  feet  higher  than  the  surroundmg  brash, 
and  for  the  little  group  of  tents  that  rested 
beneath  them,  for  'they  were  pointed  out  as 
marking  the  head-quarten  of  the  command- 
ing General  of  a  trmmphant  American  army. 
Not  the  slightest  token  was  visible,  to  mark 
one  tent  in  the  group  from  another,  there 
were  no  sentinels  or  any  military  parade  pre- 
sent ;  a  chubby  sun-burnt  child,  **•  belonging 
to  (he  camp,"  was  playing  near  by  in  the 

frass,  temporarily  arrested  in  its  wanderings 
y  some  insect  of  unusual  size  that  was  del- 
ving in  the  dust.  We  presented  ourselves  at 
the  opening  oi  one  of  the  tents,  before  which 
^nras  standing  a  dragoon's  horse,  roach  used 
by  hard  service.  Upon  a  camp  stool  at  our 
left,  sat  Gkneral  -->— ,  in  bnsy  conversation 
with  a  hearty  looking  old  gentleman,  sitting 
on  a  box,  cusnioned  with  an  Arkansas  blan- 
ket, dressed  in  Attakapas  pantaloons  and  a 
linen  roundabout,  and  remarkable  for  a  bright 
flashing  eye,  a  high  forehead ,  a  farmer  look, 
and  **  rough  and  ready"  appearance.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  this  per- 
sonage was  General  Taylor,  the  commanding 
hero  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  battles 
on  record,  and  the  man  who,  by  his  tirmness 
and  decision  of  character,  has  shed  lustre 
upon  the  American  arms. 

There  was  no  pomp  about  his  tent ;  a 
couple  of  rough  blue  chests  served  for  his 
table,  on  which  were  strown  in  masterly  con- 
fusion a  variety  of  officiaMookinn  documents. 
A  quiet-looking  citizen-dressed  personage 
made  his  appearance  upon  hearing  the  sig- 
nificant call  of  *'  Ben,"  bearing  on  a  tin  sal- 
ver, a  couple  of  black  bottles  and  shining 
t  mblers,  arranged  around  an  earthen  pitcher 


of  Rio  Grande  water.  These  refreshments 
were  deposited  upon  a  stool,  and  **  we  helped 
ourselves,"  by  invitation.  We  bore  to  the 
General  a  complimentary  gift  from  some  of 
his  fellow  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  which  he 
declined  receiving  for  the  present,  givinc^  at 
the  same  time  a  short,  but  **  hard  sense"  lec- 
ture, on  the  impropriety  of  naming  children 
and  places  after  men  before  they  were  dead, 
or  of  his  receiving  a  present  for  his  services 
"  before  the  campaign,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, was  finished." — S.  O,  Trop, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ORHGON  AS  IT  IS. 

Description  of  Oregon  written  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Hines,  who  has  resided  in  Oregon  as  a 
Methodist  Missionary  for  many  years,  and 
has  recently  returned  to  this  country  by 
way  ofChirfft. 

"  Mr.  Hines  describes  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory as  bounded  Northerly  120  miles  by 
Puget  Inlet,  and  from  the  Bastern  termina- 
tion of  that  Inlet  by  a  ridge  of  mountains 
which  divides  the  waters  of  Frazer*s  river 
from  those  which  flow  into  the  Columbia — 
said  ridge  extending  in  a  direction  East 
North-East  to  the  Rocky  NJlountkins.  Ac- 
cording  to  this  deflnii ion,  the  United  States 
have  got  nearly  "the  whole  of  Oregon," 
though  thay  have  stopped  a  long  way  short 
of  54.40.  The  natural  boundary  described 
by  Mr.  Hines,  istheboundary  which  would 
have  resuUed  from  Mr.  Calhoun's  able  ar- 
gument in  support  of  the  American  title,  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  Minister,  Mr.  Paken- 
ham.  Mr.  C.  claimed  for  the  U.  S.  all  the 
country  drained  by  the  Oregon  or  Colum- 
bia river.  It  is  however  better  to  adopt  the 
49th  parallel,  agreeably  to  the  Treaty  just 
sisrned  and  ratified  by  the  American  Go- 
vernment,  (and  which  is  sure  to  be  signed 
and  ratified  by  the  British  Qovernmeni,)  be- 
cause  it  leaves  no  chance  for  future  differ- 
ences, and  gives  us  a  territory  more  sym- 
metrical and  compact. 

<«  The  Pacific  coast  which  falls  to  us 
under  Treaty,  is  about  450  miles  in  length, 
extending  from  lat.  42  to  Cape  Flattery  at 
the  entrance  of  Puget  Inlet.  Along  the 
Inlet  we  have  a  "  water  front"  of  120 
miles ;  making  a  total  of  near  600  niiiea  of 
coast,  without  including  the  gulf  which  pro- 
jects from  the  East  end  of  Puget  Inlet,  far 
to  the  Southward,  commenly  called  Admi- 
ralty Inlet.  These  two  Inlets,  the  latter  of 
which  is  wholly  ours — contain  a  plenty  of 
harbors,  and  they  are  the  only  good 
harbors  we  possess  on  that  coast.     South  of 
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Cape  Flattery,  the  only  haibor  which  a  ship 
can  enter  is  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river, 
and  that,  as  all  our  readers  know,  is  diffi- 
cult of  accesSi  and  often  extremely  dan- 
gerous. 

*'The  area  of  surface  embraced  within 
American  Oregon  as  defined  by  the  Treaty, 
is  probably  not  less  than  300,000  square 
miles  ;  or  more  than  six  times  that  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  country  about 
Puget  Sound,  which  has  been  generally 
described  as  an  excellent  agricultural  dis- 
trict, is  represented  by  Mr.  Hines  as  ex- 
tremely barren,  although  <<  level  and  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.*'  Strictly  speaking,  he 
says,  there  is  no  soil.  The  prairies  are 
covered  whh  shingle,  or  small  stones,  with 
scarcely  any  admixture  of  earth.  Indeed 
there  are  but  few  places  on  this  somewhat 
extensive  tract,  where  any  thing  can  be 
raised.  And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  the 
tract,  or  district,  about  which  two  great  na- 
tions have  been  d is putinj^  these  thirty  years, 
and  for  the  possession  of  which  they  have 
at  times  been  in  imminent  danger  of  incur- 
ring the  direst  calamities. — Jour,  of  Com* 

Hope  always. — "The  first  question 
which  stiould  present  itself  to  you  in  the 
management  of  a  particular  case  is  this-— Is 
the  disease  one  of  which  the  patient  may 
recover,  or  is  not  ?  There  are,  indeed,  too 
many  cases  in  which  the  patient^s  condition 
is  so  manifestly  hopeless,  that  it  is  impossi* 
ble  for  you  to  overlook  it.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, caution  you  that  you  do  not,  in  any 
instance,  arrive  too  hastily  at  this  conclu- 
sion . .  Ou r  kno w  1  edge  is  not  so  absol ute  and 
certain  as  to  prevent  even  well-informed 
persons  being  occasionally  mistaken  on  this 
point.  Tliis  is  true  especially  with  respect 
to  the  afTections  of  internal  organs.  Indivi- 
duals have  been  restored  to  health  who 
were  supposed  to  be  dying  of  disease  in  the 
lungs  or  mesenteric  glands.  But  it  is  also 
true,  thou<;h  to  a  less  extent,  with  respect  to 
diseases  of  parts  which  are  situated  exter- 
nally. 1  know  females  who  are  now  alive 
and  well,  who  were  supposed  to  labor  un- 
der some  fatal  malignant  disease;  and  I 
could  mention  many  cases  in  which  patients 
have  recovered  of  what  had  been  regarded 
as  an  incurable  disease  of  a  joint.  It  is  a 
good  rule  in  the  practice  of  cur  art,  as  in 
the  common  aflairs  of  life,  for  us  to  look  on 
the  favorable  side  of  the  question,  as  far  as 
we  can  consistently  with  reason  do  so.  A 
sanguine  mind  tempered  by  a  good  judg* 
ment  is  the  best  for  a  medical  practitioner. 
Those  who  from  physical  causes  or  habit 


are  of  a  despondiAg  character^  will  some- 
times abandon  a  patient  to  a  speoAy  death, 
whom  another  would  have  preserved  alto-  \ 
gether,  or  for  a  considerable  time."— *Br^ 
di^s  Lectures, 


Bb  Quiet. — "  There  are  many  diseases 
which,  for  the  most  partt  undergo  a  spoota-* 
neons  cure ;  and  we  should  always  be  very 
cautious  how,  in  such  cases,  we  disturb  the 
natural  process.  A  prudent  physiciaa 
watches  a  case  of  measles  and  small  pox, 
but  it  is  only  on  some  special  occasions  that 
he  ventures  to  have  recourse  to  any  active 
remedies.  The  surgeon  ought  to  be  influ- 
enced by  similar  views  in  the  management 
of  the  eases  which  come  under  his  care  : 
those,  especiftllyt  in  which  the  patient  suf- 
fers from  mb  effects  of  mechanical  injury. 
The  animal  system  is  not  like  a  clock  or  a 
steam-engine,  which,  being  broken,  yon 
must  send  to  the  clock-maker  or  engineer  to 
mend  it,  and  which  cannot  be  repaired  othei^ 
wise.  The  living  machine,  unlike  the 
works  of  human  invention,  has  the  power  of 
repairing  itself ;  it  contains  within  itself  its 
own  engineer,  who,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
quires no  more  than  some  very  slight  assist- 
ance at  our  hands.  We  bring  the  edges  of 
a  wound  into  contact,  but  the  vascular  union, 
which  constitutes  the  healing  by  the  first 
intention,  is  the  Work  of  a  higher  art  than 
any  that  we  profess  to  practice.  If  this 
m(xie  of  union  fails,  and  the  wound  is  to  be 
healed  by  granulations  still  this  is  a  simple 
fracture,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  place  the 
two  ends  of  the  bones  in  a  proper  position, 
and  keep  them  in  it.  The  process  by  whkb 
they  are  made  to  unite,  so  as  to  be  again 
consolidated  into  one  bone,  is  not  under  our 
domii.ion  and  control.  These  are,  it  is  true, 
examples  of  slighter  and  simpler  injury ; 
but  even  in  those  in  which  the  jury  is  more 
severe  and  complicated,  it  is  easy  for  us  to 
interfere  to  the  patient's  disadvantage  ;  and 
in  fact  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  there  is, 
on  the  whole,  more  harm  done  by  too  much 
than  there  is  by  too  little  interference.*' — 
Brodie's  Lectures. 


i 


5 


Westward ! — A  covered  wagon  of  extraor- 
dinary dimensions,  with  lour  horses  attached, 
passed  through  St.  Louis  en  route  for  Wiscon- 
sin. We  did  not  ascertain  whence  it  came 
There  were  several  persons  snugly  housed  in 
it,  who  appeared  to  have  made  every  arrange- 
ment fur  support  and  curofori. — A  cooking 
stove  was  furnishing  supplies  and  other  house- 
hold appendages  were  in  readiness  to  admin- 
ister tuall  the  outward  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  occu^iants  of  the  emigrating  domicil. 
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AGRICULTURAL 


BtXVTBR  MAKlIf  G  IN  THB  WB9T. 

Extract  of  a  letter  in  the  Prane  Farmer, 

from  Mr.  G.  Vials,  of  Cook  County,  Illinois. 

There  is  much  poor  buuer  made  in  the 
country,  but  there  are  many  who  make  it  of 
as  good  quality  as  the  butter  of  Orange 
county.  New  York,  which  shows  that  the 
fault  18  not  in  the  climate  or  in  the  grass ; 
but  there  are  many  reasons.  The  country  is 
comparatively  new,  and  many  of  us  have  not 
the  conveniences  that  they  have  in  older  set- 
tled places. 

A  good  dry  cellar  and  pure  cold  water  are 
indispensably  necessary,  and  we  may  say  too, 
that  ice  is  very  necessary  in  warm  weather 
to  reffulate  the  create  to  the  right  tempera* 
ture  fur  churning.  Then  the  greatest  secret 
is  to  work  out  every  particle  of  the  butler, 
milk — then  add  nothing  to  it  except  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  salt,  (it  should  be  rock  salt, 
ground.)  The  firkins  should  be  made  of 
white  oak,  or  white  ash,  free  from  sap — 
or  which  is  still  better,  the  wild  mulberry. 
They  should  be  made  with  two  heads,  per- 
fectly tight,  and  smooth  inside  to  hold  about 
seventy  •five  or  eighty  pounds,  or  about  ten 
gallons ;  and  when  made  of  oak  or  ash 
should  be  soaked,  say  twenty-fuur  hours, 
with  warm  water  impregnated  a  liiile  with 
salt,  to  take  out  the  acid  that  remains  in  the 
oak  or  ash.  I  believe  there  is  none  in  the 
mulberry.  As  soon  as  t'he  buiter  is  ready, 
pack  it  immediately  in  the  firkins,  and  fill  it 
as  soon  as  possible  to  within  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  the  bead ;  and  head  it  up  and 
fill  up  the  space  under  the  head  wiih  brioe, 
through  the  head — then  stop  the  hole  tif  ht 
with  wood  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  making 
is  completed.  The  next  (hing  is  to  preserve 
it  through  the  warm  weather. 

I  find  the  best  way  for  preserving  it  is  to 
take  an  empty  salt  barrel,  and  put  three  or 
four  inches  deep  of  salt  in  the  bottom — then 
set  the  firkins  in  the  barrel  on  the  salt — pack 
salt  in  the  barrel  around  the  firkins  till  the 
barrel  i  full — then  put  it  away  in  a  cold  dry 
cellar  and  let  it  remain  there  till  cold  wea- 
ther, when  it  will  be  good  and  fresh,  and  fit 
for  any  market. 

People  who  have  no  cellars  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  pack  it  in  salt  in  this  way, 
as  the  salt  will  keep  the  heat  and  air  in  a 
measure  from  the  firkins ;  and  it  is  but  little 
trouble  and  no  expense.  If  vou  take  a  clean 
barrel,  the  firkins  should  oi  course  be  clean 
and  new. 

Cook  Co.,  lUo.,  1846. 


/  F&rodouM  Attack  by  a  Panther. — Mr.  Wil- 
liam  W.  Rice,  of  Atiakapas,  has  given  an 
account  of  a  singular  occurrence  which  took 

J  lace  oa  the  plantation  of  his  father,  Mr. 
ohn  Rice,  Bayou  Sale,  on  the  night  of  the 
4ih  instanu  At  about  nine  o'clock,  a  nesro 
man  named  Isaac,  a  valuable  mechanic  be- 


longing to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Dwight,  of  Frank- 
lin, was  standing  near  a  cabin  in  the  negro 
quarters,  when  a  large  panther  came  up  to 
within  a  few  paces  of  him.  It  was  a  moon, 
light  night,  and  he  could  see  the  panther 
crouched  ready  to  spring  upon  him.  He  im- 
mediately commenced  retreating  towards 
where  a  number  of  negroes  were  collected, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  animal.  After  backicg 
a  few  paces,  the  negro  turned  to  run,  when 
the  panther  sprang  upon  him  from  a  distance 
of  about  ten  feet,  seizing  the  left  arm,  near 
the  shoulder,  in  the  mouth,  striking  his  claws 
into  ihe  negro's  back.  The  negro  was 
thrown  down,  but  immediately  arose  partially, 
still  in  the  grasp  of  the  panther,  and  called 
loudly  for  assistance.  His  cries  gathered  the 
negroes  and  dogs,  but  the  panther  held  on 
some  time,  eVen  after  the  dogs  had  seised 
him. — Through  the  aid  of  the  dogs  on  which 
the  panther  turned,  the  negro  freed  himself 
from  the  uncomfortable  embrace,  but  the  fe- 
rocious animal  renewed  the  attack,  springing 
upon  and  seizing  him  by  the  left  shoulder. 
By  ibis  time  several  collected  with  clubs  and 
axes,  and  the  man  Isaac  made  his  escape, 
with  his  arm  and  shoulder  dreadfully  lacer- 
ated, and  his  back  severely  scratched,  while 
the  panther  made  for  the  bayou  pursued  by 
the  dogs.  In  the  mean  time  a  gun  was  pro- 
cured, and  the  animal  shot,  while  engaged  in 
a  furious  fight  with  the  dogs.  He  measured 
eight  feet  trom  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail» 
and  weighed  from  l$()  to  17d  lbs.  The  ani- 
mal is  the  Cougar,  or  Puma  {Fdis  concohr,) 
commonly  called  in  this  country,  the  Ftenther, 
and  is  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  the 
Cat  kind  in  Morih  America. 

Wonders  of  Philosophy. — The  polvpns  re- 
ceives new  life  from  the  knife  which  is  lift- 
ed to  destioy  it.  The  fly  spider  lays  an  egg 
as  large  as  itself.  There  are  4,04 1  muscles  in 
a  caterpillar.  Hook  discovered  14,0(X)  mir- 
rors in  the  eyes  of  a  drone  ;  and  to  efi'ect  the 
respiration  of  a  carp,  13,000  arteries,  vessels, 
veins,  and  bones,  olc.  are  necessary.  The 
body  of  every  spider  contains  four  little  mas- 
ses, pierced  with  a  multitude  of  imperceptible 
holes,  each  hole  permitting  the  passage  of  a 
sinsle  thread ;  all  the  threads,  to  the  amount 
of  1,000  to  each  mass,  join  together,  when 
they  come  out,  and  make  thread,  with  which 
the  spider  spins  its  web;  so  that  what  we 
call  a  spider's  thread,  consists  of  more  than 
1,000  united.  Leuenhoeck,  by  means  of 
microscopes,  observed  spiders  no  longer  than 
a  grain  of  sand,  who  spun  threads  so  fine 
that  it  took  4,000  of  them  to  equal  in  magni- 
tude a  single  hsiir.'^Selected, 

If  laboring  men  would  save  6  cenu  a  day 
it  would  be  t24  a  year,  equal  to  a  capital  of 
9350 ;  how  much  more  pleasure  it  would  af- 
ford a  family,  on  the  small  sum,  to  take  a 
good  local  paper,  and  make  a  selection  of 
choice  books  for  a  iibrarv,  which  can  enter- 
tain us  on  rainy  days,  when  unwell,  or  of 
winter  evenings ! 
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A   VICTORY. 

The  joy-bells  peal  a  merry  tune 

Along  the  evening  air : 
The  crackling  bonfires  turn  the  sky 

All  crimson  with  the  glare  ; 
Bold  music  fills  the  startled  streets 

With  mirth-inspiring  sound ; 
The  gaping  cannon's  reddening  breath 

Wakes  thunder-shouts  around ; 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry. 
Huzza !  Huzza  !  a  Victory  !*' 


« 


A  little  girl  stood  at  the  door. 

And  with  her  kitten  played  ; 
Less  wild  and  frolicsome  than  she. 

That  rosy  prattling  maid. 
Sudden  her  cheek  turns  ghastly  white ; 

Her  eye  with  fear  is  filled, 
And  rushing  in-of-doors,  she  Bcreaiii»— 

«  My  brother  Willie's  killed  !" 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

'*  Huzza !  Huzza !  a  Victory !" 

A  mother  sat  in  thoughtful  ease, 

A  knitting  by  the  fire, 
Plying  the  needle's  thrifty  task 

With  hands  that  never  lire : 
She  tore  her  few  grey  hairs,  and  shndk'd 

"  My  joy  on  earth  is  done  ! 
Oh  !  who  will  lay  me  in  my  grave  ? 

Oh  !  God  !  my  son  !  my  son  !" — 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

•«  Huzza  !  Huzza  !  a  Victory  !" 

A  youthful  wife  the  threshold  crossed. 

With  matron's  treasure  blessed  ; 
A  smiling  infant  nestling  lay 

in  slumber  at  her  breast. 
She  spuke  no  word,  she  heaved  no  sigh, 

The  widow's  tale  to  tell ; 
But  like  a  corpse,  all  white  and  stiff. 

Upon  the  earth- floor  fell. — 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

"  Huzza  !  Huzza  !  a  Victory  !" 

An  old  weak  man,  with  he;id  of  snow. 
And  years  threescore  and  ten. 

Looked  in  upon  his  cabin- home, 
And  anguish  seized  him  then. 

He  helped  not  wife,  nor  helpless  babe, 
Matron,  nor  little  maid  : 

One  scalding  tear,  one  choking  sob- 
He  knelt  him  down  and  prayed. 

And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 
*<  Huzza !  Huzza  !  a  Victory  !*' 

The  Ret.  R.  £.  B.  Maclkllaw. 

JerroWs  Mag. 


For  the  American  Penny  Magazto& 
ENIGMA,  No.  11. 

I  am  composed  of  16  letters. 
My  12,  3,  8,  10,  was  a  fovorite  of  God. 
My  2,  4,  11,  6,  is  a  lake  in  North  America. 
My  2,  8,  4,  12,  is  a  lake  in  Scotland. 
My  8,  16, 13,  8, 4, 8,  is  a  river  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire. 


i 


My  12,  6,  7, 10,  2,  8,  4, 14,  is  that  wit^ooi 

which  we  canoot  be  happy. 
My  1, 8,  18, 5, 2,  9, 18  a  river  in  Hindostin.  ( 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  great  Siata-  ( 

man.         .  J.  M.P.    : 


rece:ift9. 


For  a  Fit  of  Despondency ;  look  on  the 
good  things  which  God  has  given  you  is  tli* 
world,  and  at  those  which  he  hss  promifled  lo 
his  followers  in  the  next.  He  who  goes  ioio 
his  garden  to  look  for  cobwebs  aod  spiders, 
no  doubt  will  find  them,  while  he  who  looks 
for  a  flower  may  return  into  his  house  wiih 
one  blooming  in  his  bosom.  Refenred  to 
Psalms  32d.  8. 


Cooking  Veal« 

BY  una  lesltb's  "  ssvsntt  nvi  becdfts." 

Oodiveaii^^^T^ke  a  large  piece  of  fillet  of 
real,  free  from  fat  or  skin.  Miaceitsaitll 
and  then  pound  it  in  a  moriar  liil  it  is  a 
smooth  paste.  Afterwards  lub  it  through  a 
cullender  or  seive. 


Examine  all  the  false  theologies  of  the  tn* 
cienis  and  modems ;  read,  in  Homer  or  Hesi- 
od,  the  religious  codes  oi  the  Greeks ;  siodf 
those  of  the  Budhists,  those  of  the  firahmiDs, 
those  of  the  Mahommedans:  you  wiiJ  ^"^ 
them  not  only  systenas  revolting  in  their  views 
of  the  Deity,  but  jrou  will  there  meet  ihe 
grossest  errors  concerning  the  material  world; 
their  theology  will  doubtless  be  revolting  (o 
you  ;  but  their  natural  philosophy  \^ 
and  their  astronomy,  always  bound  to  tbeir 
religion,  will  present  the  most  absurd  so* 
tions.— Se/ec/e(f. 
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BA-UL  AND    DAVID. 


f 


David  was  a  nmn  whose  character  presenta 
an  Jodeacribable  interest  to  one  who  has 
doly  studied  it,  in  the  various  aspecU  in 
which  it  ia  presented  in  the  sacred  volume. 
His  biojrapliy  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able ever  drawn,  and  the  character  it  dis- 
plays is  one  worthy  of  high  admiration,  and 
abounds  in  scenes  and  circumstances  less 
siriting  for  their  variety  and  proper  interest 
than  for  the  lustre  they  throw  upon  his  prin- 
ciples  and  his  motives.  Wo  might  remark 
of  him  with  peculiar  emphssis,  ihat  none 
bm  KQ  old  man  can  fully  appreciate  the 
character  of  this  second  king  of  Israel ;  for 
it  seems  to  require  a  large  part  of  a  life  lo 
become  thoroughly  aujiiainted  with  him, 
under  nil  the  variety  of  situations  in  which 
he  w«a  placed,  and  habitually  lo  employ 
his  devoaonol  poems  w  iih  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  their  beauties  and  excellencies,  and 
with  all  their  proper  personal  effect. 

We  might  safely  challenge  any  man. 


however  extensive    bis  reading,  even  if  ho  J 
were  familiar   with  the   lileralura  of  the  < 
world,  to  name  a  writeror  a  personage, otii  i 
of  the   sacred   volume,  fit  lo  be  compared  , 
with  David,  for  exalted  and  interesting  cba- 
HBcter in  youth  and  age;  wisdom,  learning  '< 
and  fortitude,  literary  taste,  poetical  ability, 
combined  with  that  deep  and  exalted  piety, 
which  indeed  was  not  only  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  theM,  but  iheir   foundation  and  ', 
source. 

The  youth  of  David  offers  a  study  in  it-  J 
self  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  J 
kind :  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  has 
received  from  any  writer  the  att«itioa,  and  ' 
full  consideration  which  it  merits.  The  ( 
Dure  and  exalted  piety  which  he  imbibed  in  ! 
childhood,  free  from  every  taini  of  supersii-  , 
tion,  offers  one  ofthe  most  curious  and  impor- 
tant problems  to  be  derived  from  the  perusal  J 
o(  the  sacred  volume.  Who  were  his  in- 
structors in  the  grand  principles  of  true  m-  \ 
ligion  1     What  means  were  then  employed   i 
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by  the  **  mothen  in  Israel,''  as  well  as  by 
the  &thers,  in  making  those  just  impressions 
upon  the  minds  and  heartSt  the  characters 
and  lives  of  their  children  ?  How  often  do 
we,  American  parents,  find  reason  to  ask 
questions  like  these  with  extreme  solici- 
tude t  But  the  best  part  of  David's  educa- 
tion was  that  divine  teaching  of  the  heart, 
which  no  earthly  instructor  could  bestow. 
The  fear  and  love  of  God,  early  implanted, 
gave  him  a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  works 
of  creation,  and  a  delight  in  meditating  on 
those  divine  perfections  of  which  they  are 
both  the  efiects  and  the  evidenoes. 

Of  David's  early  life,  that  is,  his  child. 
hood,  we  know  hardly  anything  :  and  that 
little  we  have  obtained  by  inference,  from 
incidental  remarks,  here  and  there  drop- 
ped in  the  oonrse  of  his  biographies,  and  from 
allusions  found  in  his  own  devotional  writ- 
ings. Tet  probahly  we  feel  quite  familiar 
with  his  habits  and  feelings  during  that  pe- 
riod. Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  would 
be  surprized,  if  they  should  recal  and  enu- 
merate such  passages,  and  observe  how 
few  and  how  brief  they  are.  The  truth  is, 
they  convey  much  in  few  words,  and  the 
•  mind  of  the  reader  comprehends  their  im- 
portf 

Our  print  represents  David,  in  the  first 
of  those  many  trials  and  dangers  to  vhich 
he  was  ever  exposed  by  the  enmuy  of 
SauL  It  is  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  )8th  oh.,  10, 1  Uh  v. :  *<  And  it  came 
to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  the  evil  spirit 
came  upon  Saul,  and  he  prophesied  in  the 
midst  of  the  house,  and  David  pJayed  with 
his  hand,  as  at  other  times,  and  there  was  a 
javelin  in  Saul's  hand ;  and  Saul  cast  the 
javelin ;  for  he  said,  I  will  smite  David 
even  to  the  wall  with  it.  And  David  avoid, 
ed  out  of  his  presence  twice." 

Our  picture  is  inaccurate  in  representing 
the  scene  as  occurring  in  the  open  air  \  but  it 
is  otherwise  well  designed.  And  of  what  a 
series  of  persecutions  was  this  the  beginning, 
even  down  to  the  cave  of  Adullam  and  the 
forest  of  Eogedi  I 

All  that  the  Bible  tells  us  inform  of  him 
before  he  appeared  to  be  anointed  king,  is 


comprehended  in  the  lldi  and  13th  verses 
of  the  16th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Sa- 
muel.   That  prophet,  having  been  sent  to 
Bethlehem,  to  anoint  one  of  Jesse's  sona  as 
king  of  Israel,  in  the  room  of  Saul,  vrbif> 
had  forfeited  the  divine  favor,  refused  aD  the 
seven  elder,  and  asked  if  there  were  not 
another.     He  was  brought  from  the  sheep- 
fold,  as  he  says,  evidently,  being  considered 
the  least  of  his  brethren,  so  humble  that  he 
was  not  thought  of  when  the  others  were 
collected.     Nothing  is  said  of  his  occupa* 
tions  or  reflections  before  that  time,  except 
that  he  was  a  keeper  of  sheep :  but  how 
strongly  is  impressed  upon  our  fancy  the 
charming  picture  of  a ''  ruddy  countenance," 
oA  turned  to  heaven,  by  day  and  by  night, 
with  an  expression  of  holy   medimtion,  or 
the  raptures  of  praise  I     How  oflen  have 
many  persons  of  similar  taste  dwek  in  ima- 
gination upon  the  scenes  so  often  witnessed 
by  the  rural  solitudes  of  Bethlehem,  when 
the  shepherd  boy  tuned  his  little  harrs  and 
joined  its  tones  with  his  voice,  in  some  of 
those  inimiuible  strains,  which  have  been  the 
admiration  of  the  best  men  of  every  sueceed- 
i^g9Lge\    Yet,   although  thib  more   than 
hero  then  cultivated  a  refined  and  exquisite 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  mature  and  the  plea- 
sures of  solitude,  his  easy  and  ui  varying 
life  did  not  sink  him  into  the  indolence  or  ef- 
feminacy of  the  poetical  Arcadian    shep- 
herd. 

He  was  called  to  the  exercise  of  courage, 
and  the  exertion  of  the  greatest  agilily  and 
strength ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  so  well, 
that  the  mere  recollection  of  it  emboldened 
him  to  a  contest  from  which  all  the  Israe- 
Jitish  army  shrunk  aghast,  and  which  made 
the  heart  of  <<  the  goodliest  of  the  people," 
even  the  bold  and  gigantic  Saul  himself,  lo 
tremble.  «•  There  came  a  lion  and  a  bear 
and  took  a  lamb  out  of  the  flock ;  and  I  pur- 
sued after  him,  and  when  he  rose  against 
me  I  took  him  by  the  beard  and  slew  him.*' 

A  person  unaccustemed  to  fathom  a  cha- 

ricter  like  David's,  might  be  at  a  loss  to 

iccount  for  its  formation  in  solitude,  and  in 

aslation  so  humbie  and  despised  as  that  in 
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wt)ic&  f  e  passed  the  first  years  of  his  life. 
But  allow  him  to  have  had  true  piety,  that 
deep^siDcerei  and  prevailing  admiration  and 
.love  of  the  true  Qod,  which  he  exhibited  in 
his  later  days,  and  the  mystery  is  explained. 
Biieh  %  fire,  fiuined  by  habitaal  devotion, 
may  early  be  blown  to  a  flame ;  and,  when 
bright  and  encreasing  may  be  expected  to 
break  forth  in  splendid  displays  of  the  no- 
blest qualities  of  the  human  soul.  But 
his  motives  were  liable  to  misinterpre- 
tation as  they  now  are,  by  all  but  kind 
minds.  His&ther  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained no  apprehension  of  his  extraordinary 
qsalilies;  and  his  brother  spoke  to  him 
ia  the  contemptuous  and  reproachful 
IcDgoage  addressed  to  a  frivolous  and  de- 
ceitful child,  a  truant  boy,  the  very  hour  in 
which  he  won  the  title  of  the  champion  of 
Israel.  Even  then  he  was  regarded  by 
Saul  merely  as  a  dangerous  rival ;  and  few 
seemed  to  have  appreciated  his  character. 
There  was  indeed  but  one  man  who  we  per- 
ceive  did  him  justice ;  and  now  we  must 
name  a  personage  among  the  most  interest- 
ing mentioned  even  in  the  saored  volume 
itself.  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  an  heir  to 
that  throne  lor  which  the  humble  David 
had  already  been  anointed,  saw  him  with 
the  head  of  Goliah  and  heard  him  answer 
the  king  in  a  few  simple  words,  and  from 
that  moment  ^<  his  soul  was  knit  to  the  soul  of 
David,  and  he  loved  him  as  his  own  soul.*' 

And  here,  we  fancy,  is  another  mystery 
for  many  a  common  reader.  Whence  so 
sudden  and  violent  an  attachment  1  True, 
the  subsequent  pages  bear  witness  to  its  per- 
manency. It  was  unvarying  through 
many  most  interesting  and  trying  scenes, 
down  to  the  day  when  David  sang  his  sweet 
elegiac  lines,  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa : 
^  How  are  the  mighty  fallen."  But  whence 
the  origin  <^  such  unconquerable  attach- 
ment ?  To  a  youth  actuated  by  generous 
and  ardent  piety,  who  has  recently  passed 
triumphantly  through  an  heroic  enterprize 
by  his  sincere  trust  in  God,  it  cannot  ap- 
pear unnatural  to  feel  for  another,  of  his 
own  age  and  character,  whom  he  sees  acting 


in  a  still  more  desperiite  case,  borne 
through  by  the  same  spint,  and  mo(J[estly 
but  firmly  attributing  his  success  to  the  arm 
in  which  he  trusts.  Jonathan  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  Goliath,  had  atiacked  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  enemy,  in  open  day, 
and  driven  the  whole  army  away  in  h  patiic. 
Let  the  reader  attentively  consldeT  Ae  state 
of  mind  in  which  he  must  have  been  when 
he  coolly  climbed  up  the  hill  before  his 
armor-bearer,  relying  wholly  oh  Grod,  and 
that  in  which  his  surprizing  victory  must 
have  left  him,  and  then  imagine  his  impr^ 
sions  on  seeing  David,  as  he  is  represented  -^j 
in  1  Sam.  17,  58 ;  ds  18, 1. 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  bdOtfOift 
we  have  long  since  formed  certain  yieWk  it 
the  character  before  us,  which,  we  are  s6rry 
to  find,  are  not  extensively  entertained,  u 
these  remarks  shall  lead  any  of  our  readers 
to  a  more  attentive  and  thorough  considAro  .. 
ation  of  it,  it  will  certainly  do  them  good^*  /  4 
and  so  abundantly  reward  vs. 


HYMN. 


In  trouble  and  in  grief,  O  God 
Thy  smile  hath  cheered  my  way ; 

And  joy  hath  budded  from  each  thon 
That  round  my  footsteps  lay. 

The  hours  of  pain  hath  yielded  good 
Which  prosperous  days  refused ; 

As  herbs,  though  scentless  when  enMff^. 
Spread  fragrance  when  they're  bruised. 

The  oak  strikes  deeper,  as  its  boughs 

By  furious  biases  are  driven ; 
So  life's  tempestuous  storms  the  move 

Have  fixed  my  heart  in  heaven. 

All  gracious  Lord,  what'er  my  lot 

In  other  times  rosy  be, 
I'll  welcome  still  the  heaviest  grief 

That  brings  me  near  to  thee. 

A  liie  of  full  and  constant  employment  is 
the  only  safe  and  happy  one. 

Ratting  on  a  largt  seah. — A  stock  com* 
pany  has  been  lormed  m  France,  capital  MO,* 
000  frsnes,  for  the  destruction  of  rats  and 
mice  ihroughout  the  kingdom  !  Paris  is  said 
to  be  in  some  quarters  almofct  uninhabitable 
from  the  vast  numbers  of  rats  in  them.^  The 
modus  operandi  of  this  rat  eompany  is  not 
given.    The  shares  are  all  taken  up. 
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Pleasing  News  from  our  Seeds. — We  cott- 
tinue  to  receive  expressions  of  thanks  for  the 
numeroas  seeds  we  have  distributed  to  our 
subscribers  and  others  in  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  not  having  time  enough  often 
to  address8  anf  of  them  in  any  other  manner, 
we  shall  occasionally  mention  such  things  in 
our  magazine  as  they  may  be  most  desirous 
of  learning. 

The  Ailantkus  seeds  have  generally  come 
up  well»  so  far  as  we  have  been  informed ; 
and,  as  we  have  sent  out  nearly  a  million  of 
them,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  some 
thousands  more  of  fine  trees  will  soon  be 
shading  select  spots,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  left  bare,  or  at  least  destitute  of 
that  new  and  ornamental  plant.  Besides 
this,  as  we  conceive,  no  little  good  has  been 
done  to  the  country,  by  directing  more  or  less 
of  the  attention  of  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  to  the  ne- 
glected subject  of  planting  trees,  by  giving 
them  some  specific  information  respecting 
a  particular  species,  and  inciting  them  to  take 
a  first  step  in  arboriculture.  How  many  may 
heraaAer  do  much  more  f 

The  Mummy  Wheat,  though  probably  a 
fall-grain,  has  been  sown  by  some,  and  grows 
well.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Modem 
Egyptian  Wkeatt  which  we  have  sinoe  dis- 
tributed to  many  of  our  subscribers. 

The  Egyptian  Bean  also,  which  accom- 
panied the  seeds  last  mentioned,  has  shown  a 
great  adaptation  to  the  soil  and  climate  in 
this  vicinity  at  least,  and  promises  to  thrive 
remarkably  weU. 

As  for  the  other  seeds,  both  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers,  we  have  less  information,  and  of 
some  of  the  exotics  less  hope.  However, 
there  is  nothing  lost  by  the  mere  examining 
of  the  seeds  of  a  new  or  interesting  plant  i 
and  the  curiosity  which  most  of  ns  feel  re- 
specting them  is  not  only  harmless  but  credi- 
table. 

We  expect  hereafter  to  send  other  seeds 
from  time  to  time,  and  thus  to  do  something 
towards  fostering  the  taste  and  habits  which 
we  have  been  solicitous  to  form.  A  few 
years  might  see  a  new  and  improved  feature 
in  every  landscape,  if  even  a  small  propor- 
tioa  of  oar  countrymen  would  adopt  the 
practice  which  we  have  recommended. 

The  Ailanthus  trees  in  this  city,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  neighborhood  of  our  residence, 
(near  Union  Square,)  are  very  abundant,  and 


in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  They 
now  in  full  leaf  and  flower,  and  make  a  fine 
display  :  not  a  withered  branch  or  twig  to  be 
seen,  nor  even  the  smallest  pinhole  through 
a  leaf  in  looking  up  under  their  branches,  to 
denote  the  attack  of  an  insect.  At  the  cor- 
ner of  llth.  St.  and  7th  Avenue,  is  a  nursery, 
raised  from  seeds  two  years  ago,  with  hun- 
dreds of  straight  and  elegant  young  trees,  al- 
though multitudes  of  the  finest  have  been 
taken  up  and  sold.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  has 
been  well  watered.  The  only  complaint  we 
hear  from  any  quarter  against  the  Ailanthus 
is,  that  it  shoots  up  suckers  too  abundantly. 


SKETCH  OP   liAPKiABTD. 

FROM     <'BLTNAKD's      JO0RHX7.^'   - 

We  passed  on,  and  travelled,  till  we  ai^ 
rived  at  the  hut  of  a  Laplander,  whioh  was 
on  the  side  where  the  lake  begins  to  form  the 
river.  I  have  talked  a  long  while  of  the 
horses  of  the  Laplanders,  without  telling  you 
what  they  were ;  I  should  now,  therefore, 
endeavor  to  gratify  your  curiosity. 

The  Laplanders  have  no  fixed  abode ;  but 
they  go  from  one  place  to  another,  carrying 
with  them  their  whole  property.  This 
change  of  abode  takes  place,  either  for  the 
convenience  of  fishing  by  which  they  sub- 
sist, or  for  the  nourishment  of  their  rein-deer, 
which  they  seek  somewhere  else,  when  it  n 
finished  in  the  place  where  they  lived.  They 
usually  establish  themselves  in  summer  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  in  the  place  where 
the  torrents  are :  and  in  winter  they  remove 
to  the  thicket  places  of  the  wood,  where  they 
expect  to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  animals 
in  hunting.  They  have  no  difficulty  in  pack- 
ing up  quickly :  for  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  have  taken  down  their  whole  honee, 
and  lied  all  their  utensils  upon  rein-deer, 
which  are  of  wonderful  use  to  them.  They 
employ,  on  this  occasion,  five  or  six,  on  which 
they  place  their  whole  baggage,  as  we  do 
upon  horses,  besides  their  children  who  are 
unable  to  travel.  The  deer  go  one  after  ano- 
ther; the  second  is  attached,  by  means  of  a 
long  strap  to  the  neck  of  the  first,  and  the 
third  is  tied  to  that  of  the  second,  and  so  on. 
The  father  of  the  family  marches  behind 
these  deer,  and  precedes  all  the  rest  of  the 
fiock,  which  fullow  him  as  the  sheep  follow 
the  herdsman.  When  they  arrive  at  a  spot 
proper  for  a  residence,  ihey  unload  their  ani- 
mals,  and  begin  to  build  their  house.     They 
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raise  four  pieces  of  wood»  which  are  the 
supporters  of  their  whole  buiidiag,  and  pro- 
duce a  figure  shaped  like  a  bell.  All  these 
planks  are  employed  to  support  a  large  cloth, 
which  they  call  Woaldmar;  and  which 
forms,  at  the  same  time,  the  walls  and  the 
fitrength  ol  the  house.  Those  who  are  rich 
employ  a  double  covering  of  cloth,  the  better 
to  preserve  them  from  the  rain  and  the  wind, 
whilst  the  poor  employ  turf.  The  fire  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  and  the  smoke  goes 
out  at  a  hole,  which  is  left  for  that  purpose  at 
the  top.  This  fire  is  continually  burning, 
during  winter,  and  during  summer;  on 
which  account  the  greater  part  of  the  Lap- 
landers lose  their  sight,  when  they  become 
old.  The  pot' hanger  descends  from  the  roof 
above;  some  of  them  are  made  of  iron,  but 
the  greater  part  are  formed  ol  a  branch  of 
the  birch- tree,  or  the  pine,  which  they  throw 
down  in  a  heap,  when  they  employ  them  to 
make  their  beds. 

There  are  in  Lapland  a  very  great  number 
of*  ermines,  which  the   Swedes   call   lekat. 
This  aoimal  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  large 
rat,  bat  twice  as  long.     It  does  not  alwas  re- 
tain ttie  same  color,  for  in  summer  it  is  some- 
what red,  and  in  winter  it  changes  its  hair, 
and  becomes  as  white  as  we  see  it :  its  tail  is 
equally  long  with  its  body,  and  it  termin- 
ates in  a  Uitle  point  black  as  ink,  so  much 
so,  that  it  it  difficult  to  see  an  animal  which 
is  at  the  same  time  either  blacker  or  whiter. 
The  skin  of    an   ermine  costs  four  or  &V9 
pence.    The  flesh  of  this  animal  smells  dis- 
agreeably,  and  it  lives  upon  minerers  and 
mountain    rats.      This    last    little    animal, 
wholly  unknown  every  where  else,  and  very 
singular*  as  you    shall   see,  is  sometimes 
found  in  such  abundance,  that  the  earth  is 
wholly  covered  with  them.    The  Laplanders 
call  it  lernucat  ;  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  rat,  but 
the  color  is  redder,  marked  with  black;  and 
it  seems  as  if  it  fell  from  heaven,   for  it  is 
never  seen,  except  after  a  great  rain.     These 
beasts  do    not    flee  from    the  approaching 
traveller;   but  on  the  contrary,  run  to  him 
with  a  great  noise ;  and  when  any  one  attacks 
them  with  a  stick,  or  any  other  weapon,  they 
turn   upon  him,  and  hite  the  stick,  to  which 
the}'  continue  hanging  by  the  teeth,  like  little 
angry  dogs.     They  fight  with  the  dogs,  whom 
tbey  are  not  afraid  of,  and  leap  upon  their 
backs,   and  bite   them  so  severely,  that  the 
do^s  are   obliged   to  roll  themselves  on  the 


earth,  ta  get  rid  of  this  little  animal.  It  is 
even  said,  that  they  are  so  warlike,  that  they 
sometimes  declare  war  against  each  other, 
and  that  when  the  two  armies  arrive  near  to 
the  place  which  they  have   chosen  for  the 

field  of  battle,  they  fight  bitterly. As  these 

animals  are  warlike,  they  have  also  many 
enemies,  who  make  considerable  havoc 
among  them.  The  rein-deer  eat  all  those 
they  can  meet  with.  They  are  the  most 
delicate  food  of  the  dogs.  The  foxes  fill 
their  dens  with  them,  and  lay  up  magazines 
of  them  for  times  of  scarcity  ;  this  vexes  the 
Laplanders,  who  know  when  they  have  pro- 
cured this  food  ;  for  this  prevents  them  from 
seeking  food  elsewhere,  and  from  falling  into 
the  snares  which  have  been  laid  for  them. 
But  that  which  is  remarkable  in  this  creature 
is,  its  sensibility  of  its  approaching  destruc- 
tion. Foreseerog  that  it  cannot  live  during 
winter,  it  retires  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  between 
two  forked  branches,  where  great  numbers 
are  caught;  others  of  them,  not  relishing 
this  kind  of  death,  jump  into  lakes,  where 
they  are  ofien  found  in  the  body  of  the  pike, 
newly  swallowed  ;  and  those  of  them,  who 
do  not  wish  to  h«>  the  authors  of  their  own 
destruction,  and  who  patiently  await  their 
destination  perish  in  the  earth,  when  the 
rains  which  brought  them  kito  existence  like- 
wise deprive  them  of  it. 

The  Fisheries, — We  regard  it  as  btricdy 
true,  to  say  that,  without  our  fishermen,  we 
could  hardly  have  manned  a  frigate,  or  cap- 
tured one  during  the  year  1813.  Marblehead 
alone  furnished  more  men  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, than  some  whole  States.  At  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  there  were  in  that  town 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  widows  and 
fatherless  children;  in  1815  more  than  five 
hundred  of  her  citizens  were  released  from 
a  single  British  .prison.  We  are  certain  that 
they  composed  a  large  part  of  the  crew  of 
'*  Old  Ironsides"  in  her  two  earliest  victories ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  number  vvas  not 
much  diminished,   when  that   favorite  ship 

{>assed  into  the  hands  of  Stewart,  and  won 
ler  \ti9i  battle. — Selected. 

Washing  on  a  large  Scale. — There  has 
been  established  in  Sevres,  near  Paris,  a 
public  wash-house.  This  establishment  is 
built  principally  of  iron,  is  new  and  elegant, 
and  contains  all  the  necessary  conveniences. 
Two  large  basins,  the  water  of  which  is  con- 
stantly renewed,  enable  two  hundred  persons 
to  wash  at  once.  The  wash-room  is  arranged 
with  the  greatest  care;  an  ironing  board, 
and  a  ventilator  on  a  new  plan,  by  whieh 
the  linen  is  dried  in  five  minutes,  assist  and 
complete  the  whole  operation. — Selected. 
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TEE  FAltHFUL  MINISTER. 
(From  FM^$  Holy  SkUe.) 

**  He  endeavors  to  get  ike  /fenerai  love  m^i 
good  will  of  hie  jMirfjA.'*— Thif  he  doth  not  to, 
iiNicb  to  make  benefit  of  them,  ae  a  bea^^f 
for  them ;  that  h^s  ministry  ynay  be  moj^e  ef;, 
feetual ;  other^irise  he  may  preach  bis  owi^, 
heart  out  before  be  preacbet|i.  any  thing  into 
theirs.  The  good  conceit  of  a  physician  is 
half  a  care,  and  bis  practice  will  scarce  faie 
happy  where  his  person  is  hated ;  yet  h^  ha-, 
moars  them  not  in  his  doctrine  to  get  th^ii^ 
lore ;  for  sach  a  spaniel  is  wprs^  than  a  dumb 
dog.  Re  shall  sooner  get  their  ^ood  \|^ill  by 
walking  uprightly,  than  by  crouching  apd 
ereepiDg,  If  pious  living  and  painful  laboring 
in  their  calling  will  not  win  their  aflfections^ 
he  eounts  it  gain  to  lose  them,  j^  for  those 
which  causelessly  hate  him,  he  pities  and 
prays  for  them :  and  such  there  will  be ;  I 
should  suspect  his  preaching  had  no  salt  in  it, 
if  no  galled  hone  did  wince. 

He  tj  strict  in  ordering  Ms  eonversatiant^^ 
At  for  those  who  cleanse  blurrs  with  blotted 
fingers  they  make  it  worse.  It  was  said  ot 
one  who  preached  very  well,  and  lived  very 
ill,  that  when  he  was  out  of  the  pulpit,  it  was 
pity  he  should  ever  go  into  it,  and  when  he 
was  in  the  puipit,  it  was  pity  he  should  ever 
come  out  of  it.  But  our  Minister  lives  ser- 
mons. And  yet  I  deny  not  but  dissolute  men, 
like  unskilful  horsemen  which  open  a  gate  on 
the  wrong  side,  may  by  the  virtue  oi  their 
office  open  heaven  lor  others,  and  abut  them* 
selves  oat. 

He  doth  not  dash  Ood^s  ordinances  together 
ahout  precedency.    Not  making  odious  com- 
parisons  betwixt  Prayer  and   Preaching,— 
Preaching  and  Cathecbising,  public  prayer 
and  private,  pre-meditate  prayer  and  ex-tem* 
pore.    When  at  the  taking  of  New  Carthage 
in  Spain,  two  soldiers  contended  about  the 
Mvial  Crown  (due  to  him  who  first  climbed 
the  walls)  so  that  the  whole  army  was  there- 
upon in  danger  of  division,  Scipio,  the  Gen- 
eral, said,  *•  He  knew  that  they  both  got  up 
the  wall  together,  and  so  gave  the  scaling 
ciown  to  them  both.   Thus  our  Minister  com* 
pounds  all  controversies  betwixt  Ood%  ordi* 
nances,  by  praising  them  all,  practising  them 
all,   and   thanking  God  for   them  all.    He 
eounts  the  reading  of  common  prayers  to  pre- 
pare him  the  better  for  preaching,  and  as 
one  said,  if  he  did  first  toll  the  bell   on  one 


side,  it  made  it  afterwards  ring  out  the  better 
in  hia  sermoDs. 

He  carefully  catechiseth  his  people  in  the  e/e- 
ments  of  religion.  Except  he  hath  (a  rare 
thing)  a  flock  without  lambs,  of  all  old  sheep ; 
and  yet  even  Lutber  did  not  scorn  to  profeaa 
himself  a  scholar  of  the  catechism.  By  this 
catechising  the  Gospel  first  got  ground  of  Po- 
pery :  and  letnot  our  religion,  now  grown  rich, 

be  ashamed  of  that  which  first  gave  it  eredit 
and  set  it  mpt  lest  the  Jesuits  beat  ws  at  o«r 
own  weapon.  Through  the  want  of  thia  «si^ 
techising  many  whifi  are  well  akilled  in 
some  dark  out  comers  of  Divinity  liave  lout 
themselves  in  the  beaten  road  thereof.*' 


Baperimsuts  on  Drowning.^^*  If  a  momll 
animal  bf  immersed  in  water  In  a  tseiispttP 
retit  gl^sa  vessel,  (he  phenomena  ofdiowniog 
are  readily  observable.  There  is  first  a  deep 
expiration  by  which  bubbles  of  air  are  expell. 
ed  from  tiie  lungs.  There  is  then  an  effort  to 
inspire  ;  but  the  efiort  is  ineffeetttal«  thare 
being  no  air  which  can  be  received  into  the 
lungs;  and  a  spasm  of  the  muscles  seema  to 

Srevent  the  admission  of  water  in  any  conai- 
erable  quantitv  into  the  trachea.     The  at- 
tempts to  breathe  are  repeated  several  timea : 
and  after  each  attempt  a   small   quantity  of 
air  is  expelled  from  the  mouth  and  nostrila, 
until  the  air-cells  of  theiungsare  almost  com- 
pletely emptied.    Then  the  animal  beeomaa 
insensible,  and  convulsive  actions  of  the  maa* 
cles  mark  the  instant  when  the  brain  begins 
to  suffer  from  the  influx   of  the  dark^colored 
blood.    After  these  convulsions  the  anitoai  ia 
motionless,  and  gives  no  signs  of  life:  but  if 
the  hand  be  applied  to  the  thorax,  the  pulsa- 
tion ot  the  heart,  gradually  becoming  fainter 
and  fainter,  indicates  that  some   remains  of 
vitality  still  linger  in  the  system.    Before  the 
oircuUtion  eeaaes  altogether,  the  mindea  of 
respiration  resume  their  action,  and  some  iii- 
efTectuai  efforts  are  again  made  to  breathe. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  dia- 
phragm continues  to  exert  itaelf  nearly  aa 
long  as  the  heart  itself,  so  that  the  interval 
between  the  cessation    of  the  attempts   to 
breathe  and  the  cessations  of  tbe  motions  of 
the  heart,  shori  as  it  is  in  animals  that  die  of 
strangulation,  is  shorter  still  in  those  that  pe- 
rish from  drowning.   These  phenomena  follow 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  whole 
scene  is  closed,  and  tbe  livmg  animal  is  coo- 
verted  into  a  lifeless  corpse,  in  the  brief  space 
of  a  few  minutes.    I  have  never  opened  the 
thorax  of  an  animal  in  which  the  heart  was 
found  acting  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 
maintain    the    circulation  of  the    blood    so 
long  as  five  minutes  after  complete  submer- 
sion ;  and  from  the  information  which  I  have 
received  from  some  of  the  medical  attendaou 
at  the  receiving-houses  of  the  Uoyal  Humane 
Society,  I  am  led  to  believe  tbar  the  period  is 
very  rarelv,  if  ever,  longer   than  this  in  the 
human  snbject." 
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Ladie$^  SAom.— "  If  shoes  Were  constructed 
of  the  shape  of  the  haman  foot,  neither  too 
large  nor  too  small,  and  makin|t  an  equal 
pressure  everywhere,  corns  and   bunions  of 
the    feet  would  never  exist.    But,  nnfoftu- 
nately,    shoes  are  seldom  made   aAer  this 
fashion  ;  and  in  ladies'  shoes  espeeiallf  there 
are  general  If   two  sif:nal  defects — first,  the 
extremity  of  the  shoe  is  much  too  narrow  tor 
that    part  of  the  foot,   (namely,  the  toes.) 
which  it  is  to  contain ;  and,  secondly,    for 
the  purpose  of  displayioff  as  much  of  the  foot 
as  possible,  the  whole  of  thetarsUsand  meia- 
.tarsiis  is  leA  uocorered,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  shoe  in  front  is  thrown  entirely  on  the 
toes.    The  toes  are  thus  squeezed  against 
eaeh  other,  and  then  pushed  out  ot  their  natu- 
ral position ;  and  all  the  projecting  points, 
chieAy  where  the  jobts  are  situated,  are  pinch- 
and  tormented  either  by  the  neighboring  toes 
or  by  the  leather  of  the  shoe ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  cons  of  the  foot  are  generated."— Bro- 
die*$  Lieiures* 


CfiREMONIBS  ON  THB  DEATH  OF 
THE  FOPB. 

The  Pope  is  dead.  Gregory  16th,  whose 
portrait  will  be  found  on  the  title  page  of  the 
8th  number  of  the  American  Penny  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  2d,  died  lately  at  Rome. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  weak-mindedy 
bigoted,  and  fanatical  of  the  modern  Popes, 
and  one  of  the  most  immoral  of  men*  though 
not  of  pontiffs  :  but  being  a  protector  ot  the 
Jesuits,  their  pens  are  already,  (if  we  mistake 
not  the  style  of  certain  eulogistic  writings,) 
speaking  bis  praises  in  t|2,e  newspapers. 

Our  readers  may  like  to  hear  something  of 
the  ceremonies  practiced  in  Rome  after  the 
death  of  a  modem  "Pontifez  Mazimus." 
We  abridge  and  translate  t^efollowuig  chiefly 
from  the  *' Secret  de  R&me,**  a  new  illustra- 
ted Psrisian  work,  of  which  we  hare  hereto- 
fore giren  a  notice.    (See  VoL  1,  p.  734.) 

As  soon  as  the  Pope  has  drawn  his  last 
breath,  the  Cardinal  Chamberlain  (who  directs 
the  state  of  the  church  and  administers  jus- 
tice,) visits  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal  pa- 
laces, to  take  posseuion  of  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Apostolical  Chamber.  As  a  sign  of 
mouraiDg  be  wears  a  violet-colored  coat,  and 
the  clerks  of  the  Chamber  who  accompany 
him  are  dressed  in  black.  He  sends  out  the 
guards  to  occupy  the  city  gates,  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  the  other  posts,  and  the  principal 
public  squares.  He  rides  in  a  very  magnifi- 
\  cent  coach,  preceded  by  the  captain  of  the 
Pope's  guards,  and  escorted   by  the  Pope's 


\ 


hired  Swiss  troops,  while  the  great  bell  of 
the  Capitol  tolls. 

On  entering  the  Pope's  apartment,  he  calls 
aloud  the  Pope's  first  name  three  times ;  and 
then  goes  uito  the  cabinet  and  breaks  his  seal 
of  **  the  Fisherman,'*  to  prevent  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  **  successor  of  the  Apostle  Peter" 
from  committing  forgery.  The  ring  is  worn 
by  the  Pope,  while  living,  on  the  leA  hand, 
and  has  engraved  lipon  it  Peter,  with  a  line 
and  hook  iratiing  in  the  water,  and  costs 
about  200  Roman  crowns.  He  then  defaces 
the  Bnll-seaL 

The  corpse  b  carried  with  great  pomp  to 
St.  Peter's,  by  torch-light,  on  an  open  litter, 
dressed  in  red  and  with  a  stole.  It  is  attend- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  prelates. 

'*My  lord  bishops,"  priests  and  monks, 
succeed,  on  mules  caprisoned  in  black,  and 
followed  by  light-horsemen  and  coisasaiers, 
and  a  train  of  cannon.  The  body  is  then  ex- 
posed three  days  in  the  church,  upon  an  im- 
mense bier  constructed  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Saciament,  rising  above  the  iron  grat- 
ing and  in  full  view  of  the  spectators.  The 
legs  of  the  corpse  are  so  placed,  that  the  fieet 
eztend  through  the  grating,  to  allow  the  people 
lo  reach  and  kiss  them ;  and  this  act  of  idola- 
try is  performed  by  thousands.  Coulanges 
mentions  in  his  memoirs,  that  during  the  ex- 
posure of  the  corpses  of  Alexander  8th  and 
Innocent  12th,  a  bov  was  stationed  to  drive 
away  the  flies,  and  also  to  strike  the  hands  of 
persons  who  endeavored  to  take  off  pieces  of 
the  Popes'  garments.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Roman  people,  however,  absent  themselves 
from  these  and  other  debasing  ceremonies, 
from  contempt  and  abhorrence;  while  pick- 
pockets and  other  criminals  form  a  consider* 
able  part  of  the  crowds  by  which  they  ate 
attended. 

The  funeral  lasts  six  days ;  and  during  that 
time  the  Cardinals  are  not  idle.  They  hold 
several  meetings  to  confirm  officers,  remove 
the  army  and  police,  and  choose  the 
president  of  the  conclave,  the  physicians,  sur- 
geons and  other  persons  to  attend  themselves 
during  the  election,  which  now  occupies  al- 
most all  attention.  Audiences  are  now  given 
to  foreign  ambassadors,  by  the  Grand  College, 
and  offers  of  protection  and  comidimenfs  are 
made.  The  ministers  kneel  three  times  on 
entering  the  royal  hall,  where  they  are  reeeiT- 
ed  as  if  the  Pope  wero  present. 
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TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  A  NIGHT- BUTTERFLY. 


Bmterfltep,  propeily  lo  called.  Bit  oaly  by 

i»7,  ud  real  at  night.     Maiht   or  Millers, 

fly  only   at  erening.     These  have  generally 

Dot  SO  bright  colorg  as  bulterfiies,  and  may  be 

known  from  their  keeping  Ibeir  winRiBpread 

out  borizootally  while  ■!  rett,  and  not  vet- 

tic*I  and  touching    eech    other  over  ilieic 

backs.    The  chrytalli,  or  pupa,  of  a  moth 

also  diffen  Ttoat  that  of  a  buiierfly,  b  hariog 

BO  conieTB  or   poinis,   like  that  Been  on  the 

left  band  comer  of  our  print. 

Boi  ihera  is  another  ion  of  aealy-wtnged 

',   ioaccia,  mnch  resembling  the  mothB,  with 

which  moat  )>«»(»«  have  lets  acquaintance. 

I    Theae  are  the  night-flyer^  or  Spbyniea.  diC> 

;  ferent  specie*  of  which  are  aclive  at  different 

;  hours,  from  laie  twilight  lo  dark  Digbl.   They 

^   are  fat  more  numeroua  than  ie  commonly  im- 

I  agioed.     Wa  must  repeat  here  thai  ilie  order 

I   of  UaDiormaiioDs  in  ihem  all  is  the  same 

which  we  hare  Beveral  limes  gi»en  before: 

Ti*.,  the  egg.  the  caterpillar,  f«everal  liies  of 

'  which  are  depicted  abore,)  ibe  ijhryBalis  or 

>  -pOpB.  'od  the  winged  By. 

Aiaoag  the  ioiecu  which  we  haye  not  yei 
I   described,  Wa  choose  for  ibe  preaent  occaiioa 
the    roost    deBiraciiva    within     doois:    the 
Woollen   Molb,  conuDMily  ao  called,  which.      ! 


or  rather  its  caterpillar  commits  auch  raTa-  i 
gea  in  our  wardrobes.  AUhongh  dilTering  ? 
greatly  in  size  from  the  figures  abore,  it  re<  ', 
seiuhles  all  the  insect  tribe  in  the  general  < 
kabiiB  of  change.  We  copy  from  a  late  J 
anonymous  writer  on  natural  history.  > 

Few  msecis  appear  more  deserving  of  ad-  J 
miraiioD  than  ibose  which  poiisesa  ilia  art  of  ) 
fabricaiing  garments  for  their  own  use.  Lika  ( 
Ibe  human  rnce,  ihey  come  into  the  world  J 
naked;  and  their  birih  is  scarcely  compleied,  \ 
wbbn  ih^  begin  the  task  of  clothing  them-  < 
selves.  The  reader  will  easily  perceiTe  tliai  S 
ibe  insects  here  alluded  to  are  the  Utile  moth*  \ 
which,  in  warm  weather,  are  seen  lo  issi 
from  our  closets,  where  furniture,  cloth,  i 
mine,  feathers,  all  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  ! 
dejiredations,  not  indeed  uf  the  moih  itself,  { 
but  o(  the  woim  which  is  evolved  from  the  / 
egg  of  the  moth.  All  that  the  molh  does  is 
lodeposite  itseggson  these  different  anicles ; 
but  It  IS  ilie  grub  that  proceeds  from  iheae  } 
egea  lli.nt  effects  all  the  mischief. 

The  grulis  of  die  Jiffereni  eons  of  domes-  / 
lie  moths  do  not  make  their  garments  after  < 
the  same  fashion,  nor  of  ihe  same  materials.  ( 
It  is  probable  that  the  differeal  speciea  of  ^ 
moths  vary  as  much  in  ibis  respect  aa  the  in-  ' 
habitants  of  different  couiiirles:  the  shape  of  f 
their  garment  is  peculiarly  cativenienl ;  il  is  ' 
a  small  cylindrical  tube  opi-u  at  both 'ends,  i 
and  enacily  tilled  to  the  body  of  the  grub;  ) 
the  nua  used  for  this  putpusa  is  fabricated  by  < 
the  moth.  ; 
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GALVANIC    LlGUTINCi    A  I' 1'  A  It  A  T  (I  S 


Ever  sioM  the  Scat  flasli  of  ligliinin;  was 
M«n  m  (he  ikj,  we  mast  presame  haman  cu> 
riosiiy  has  oever  failed  to  te  exoiied  byiit 
•FpeaniDce,  to  disco?er  its  cauM  and  in  na- 
tnce.  Uaiil  Fianklin  diew  down  a  portion 
of  it  ftmn  the  ctondi,  bj  a  kite  and  its  airing 
of  wire,  nothing  certain  was^nown  of  gome 
of  its  most  imporlant  propettiei.  The  Imd- 
attne  and  inagDet  bad  long  before  thii  been 
otgeeU  ot  ilmoat  equal  wonder;  and  gal- 
ranitm,  fn  its  turn,  aitracied  airendon,  though 
for  a  long  lime  ■.Uo,  without  Hatiafjring  h^ 
qniry.  Much  aaore  it  now  known  of  them 
■II  t  ud  thtiT  are  found  to  be  in  some  points 
■o  chMelf  connected,  that  il  is  equally  diffi- 
call  10  separate  and  to  unite  them :  lo  ptOTa 
them  to  be  diatioct,  or  to  beliave  them  to  be 

OIM. 

To  gel  the  Grsi  and  limpleil  idea  of  gil- 
vaniam,  in  the  easieet  way  and  wlihoai  the 
least  espoaure  or  inconrenienee,  gel  two  bits 
of  metkl,  one  of  which  rendily  rustv  or  oxi- 
diaea  and  the  otber  aoi,  (as  s  silver  coin  and  « 
eoppw  one,)  and  lay  one  under  the  tip  of  the 
tOBgne  mod  the  other  upon  il :  then  press 
tfae  front  ridei  of  both  till  they  loach  each. 
other.  A  slight  but  pecaliar  sensation  is  in- 
Btantly  prodaced,  something  like  lasting  salt. 
Il  is  K  feeble  shock  of  galraniim.  Enlarge 
the  coins,  and  you  increase  it.  Place  several 
bro*d  plates  of  similar  meialv  in  water  con- 
tainiog  ft  very  little  salt  or  acid,  and  you  may 
produce  a  shock,  too  powerful  la  be  endured 
with  eoDTenience.  Enlarge  itill  more,  and 
yon  nwy  bring  ont  sparks,  intensely  hot. 

Step  by  step  diseoreries  have  been  made, 
which)  without  eiplaioing  erery  thing  which 
excilw  cariosity,  have  led  to  the  e<Misiruction 
of  machines  that  produce  wonderful  effects. 

One  important  fact  is,  that  when  galvanism 

luoves  from  one  object  to  another,  il  returns, 

I    forming  wltat  is  called,  but  nitliout  regard  to 


the  form  of  its  iraclc,  a  galvanic  circle.    Ano- 
ther iroporlani  bet  is,  that  while  galvanism    ' 
is  passing  through  steel,  it  makes  il  a  mag-    , 
net,  but  no  longer.     On  ibis  principle  the  a^ 
tools  bin  g  Magnetic  Telegraph  acta,  invented 
by  IMr.  Morse,  and  now  extended,  and  in  v 
from   Washington  to  Boston,  and  on  aome    \ 
otber  routes.    A  single  iron  wire  will  con* 
duct  the  galranic  influence  between  the  most 
distant  points  yet  tried,  and  magnetize  a  piece    | 
of  sieel  at  one  end,  ns  oflen  as  the  other    ; 
loaches  a  galvanic  battery.    A  small  rod  of 
steel  is  hong  near  il  on  a  pivot,  with  a  pen    | 
al  one  point.    This  strikes  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  every  time  the  other  point  is  attracted 
by  Ihe  magnetiwd  steel.    The  letters  of  the 
Alphabet  are  expressnl  by  certain  dots  and 
lines,  and  any  word  may  be  eooq  spelled; 
while  abhrevialiona  or    arbitrary  signs  ara 
used  for  many  common  leniences.    The  re- 
(nm  stroke,  to  form  Ihe  circle,  is  made  along 
the  same  wire. 

Motion  may  easily  be  given  to  a  metallic 
wheel  by  a  current  of  galvanism:  bat  it  has 
not  been  found  practicable  to  employ  it  as  a 
moving  power,  though  ii  baa  been  ihoughE 
of  as  a  aubsiiLute  tor  steam  in  boats  and  cai- 

The  most  "  danling"  effect  of  galvanism  ia  ' 
prodaced  ib  the  manner  represented  in  the 
print  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  But 
before  describing  the  machine,  we  will  re< 
mark,  that  instead  of  the  old  apparatus  of 
plates,  hollow  cylinders  of  zinc  are  placed  in 
poroua  earthen  jars,  and  ihes»  set  in  larger 
jar*  supplied  with  aceidulated  water ;  and, 
the  power  is  much  greater,  especially  whut 
a  few  of  them  are  connected. 

Grove's    Galvamto    Baxtekt.— 
here  represented,  consists   of  slips   of  Pla- 
lioB,  placed  in   poroua  Porcelain  Cups,  the    S 
cups  surrounded  with  thick  zinc  cylinders,    ^ 
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pfaced  in  glass  or  fflazed  porcelain  vessel.^ 
Tha  platina  ia  eacn  cap  is  attached  to  the 
zinc  cylinder  in  the  next,  except  at  the  extre- 
mities or  poles,  the  pUtina  being  the  one  pole 
and  the  mac  the  other;  to  each  of  which 
supports  are  attached  with  brass  cups»  having 
binding  screws,  to  receive  conducting  wires 
for  experimenting  with. 

DirecHons  for  using  it^ — The  plates  being 
properly  arranged  in  the  cells,  the  external 
glass  veuels  are  to  be  nearly  filled  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  previously  diluted  with  Irom 
twelve  to  fifteen  times  its  bulk  of  water,  aod 
the  interior  porcelain  cups  with  strong  and 
pure  nitric  acid.  The  wires  are  to  be  secured 
lii  the  brass  cups  with  screws  at  the  poles  of 
the  battery ;  and  when  steel  shavings,  fine 
wires,  watch  springs,  dice,  attached  to  one  of 
them,  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  other, 
combustion,  wiih  hrilliaDt  scintiiiatiuns,  will 
be  exhibited.  Grold,  silver,  or  copper  leaves 
interposed  between  their  extremities,  will 
born  with  bright  and  varied  colors.  Water 
with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  or  common  salt 
addpd  to  it,  may  be  rapidly  decomposed  by 
employing  the  wires  tipped  with  plating  and 
gasses  collected  in  the  glass  furnished  with 
the  instrumsnt. 

Charcoal  points  attached  to  the  wires  can 
he  burned  with  a  brilliaar  light.  The  coal 
should  be  of  hard  wood,  and  recently  burned. 
After  using,  the  whole  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  case,  the  different  parts  well  washed  in 
water  and  replaced.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  platina  slips  from  injury,  they 
being  thin,  and  the  metal  very  valuable. 

One  of  these  machines  was  exhibited  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Pike 
the  manufacturer  (of  294  Broadway.)  It  iU 
laminated  the  spacious  hall  very  brilliantly. 
A  diffiulty  however  arises  from  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  charcoal  points  at  a  particular 
distance.  By  using  several  machines  at  once 
this  is  easily  obviated,  as  is  done  in  Paris. 

Uttrary  Estceiieney  of  the  Bihie Its  lan- 
guage is  unrestrained,  open ;   it  speaks  of 
every  thing,  and  in  every  strain ;  it  is  the  prau 
Jotype,  it  has  been  the  inimitable  model,  nay, 
the  mspirer  of  all  the  most  elevated  produc- 
tions of  poetry.   Ask  Milton,  the  two  Racines, 
Younj;.  Klopslock.    They  will  tell  you,  that 
this  divmc  poetry  is  of  all  the  most  lyric,  the 
boldest,  the  most  sublime;  it  rides  on  a  cher. 
ub,  it  flies  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.    And 
yet  this  book  never  does  violence  to  the  facts 
or    the  principles  of  a  sound  philosophy  of 
nature.    Never  will  you  find  a  single  sen- 
tence  in  opposition  to  the  just  notions  which 
science  has  imparted   to  us,   concerning  the 
form  of  our  globe,  its  magnitude  and  its  geo- 
logy ;  upon  the  void,  and  upon  space ;  upon 
the  inert  and  obedient  materiality  of  the  stars ; 
upon  the  planets,  upon   their   masses,  their 
courses,     their  scope,   their    dimensions    or 
^*{«*f  >nfluences ;  upon  the  suns  which  peo- 
pic  the  depths  of  space,  upon   their  number. 


their  nature,  their  immensity.  So  too  in 
speaking  of  the  invisible  world,  and  of  the 
subject  of  angels,  so  knew,  so  unknown,  so 
delicate,  this  book  will  not  present  yoa  a 
single  one  of  its  authors,  who,  in  the  coarse 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  yeaiv 
of  their  writmg,  has  varied  m  describing  the 
character  of  charity,  humility,  fervor  and 
punty,  which  pertains  to  these  mvsterioas 
beings.  So  too,  in  speaking  of  the  ^latioDs 
of  the  celestial  world  to  God,  never  has  on« 
of  these  fifty  writers,  either  in  the  Old  or 
New  lesiameni,  written  one  single  word 
iavoriible  to  this  incessant  pantheism  of  the 
Gentile  philosophy.  Nor  shall  you  find  me 
of  the  authors  of  the  Bible  who  has,  in  speak, 
ing  of  the  visible  worid,let  fall  from  his  pen 
one  only  of  those  sentences  which,  in  oilber 
books,  contradict  the  realiy  of  fiicts  ;  one  who 
makes  the  heavens  a  firmament,  as  do  the  Se- 
venty, Jerome,  and  all  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church;  one  who  makes  of  the  world,  as 
Plato,  an  intelligent  animal ;  ene  who  redocet 
every  thing  below,  to  the  four  physieri  ele- 
ments  o!  the  ancients ;  one  who  thinks  with 
the  Jews,  with  the  Latins,  and  the  Greeks, 
with  the  belter  spirits  of  antiquity,  with 
Ihe  great  Tacitus  aoiong  the  andents,  with 
the  great  De  Thou  among  the  moderns^  with 
the  sceptical  Michel  Montaigne,  that  « the 
stars  have  dominion  and  power,  not  only  over 
our  lives  and  fortunes,  bat  oar  verf  inclloa- 
uons,  our  discourses,  our  wills;  that  liier 
govern,  impel  and  agitate  ihea  at  the  merer 
ol  their  influences;  and  that  aa  they  and 
others  tejch  us,  all  this  lower  worid  is 
agitated  by  the  slightest  movement  ot  the 
hea»enlv  bodies.  You  will  not  find  oMWho 
has  spoiren  of  the  mountaina  aa  Mohamnked 
did,  of  Ihe  cosmogony  as  Buffon,  of  the  anti- 
podes as  Locretius,  as  Plutarch,  as  Pliny,  aa 
Lactantias,  aa  Su  Angottioe,  as  the  Pope 
Zachary.  '^ 


An  Old  A/maiMc.— Samuel  Close,  Esq.,  of 
Greenwich,  has  sent  us  an  old  AimaMc-^  in 
for  the  year  1775,  and  oootains  many  things 
which  are  curiosities  for  the  present  age.-- 
Among  the  advertisements  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

•*  The  Plying  Machine,  kept  by  Mr.  John 
Mercereaa,  at  the  New  Btazen  Star  Ferry, 
near  New  York,  setts  off;  (during  the  smn- 
mer  season)  from  Powles  Hook  for  Philadel- 
phia, every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
morning.  From  the  first  of  November  to  the 
first  of  May,  it  performs  the  joamey  onlf 
twice  a  week,  and  sets  out  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays.  The  wagons  in  Philadelphia  set 
out  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Vande- 
gmt,  the  same  mornings.  As  the  stages  set 
off^  eeriy  in  the  morning  from  Powles  Hook, 
passengers  would  do  well  to  cross  the  Ferry 
the  night  before.  The  price  for  each  pas- 
senger  is  20s  proc.   and    goods  as  usual.'* 

Express, 
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THB  COiraUBST  OF  MBXICO. 

BT  HXRITAOO  OOBIM. 

{Concluded  from  page  348,) 

Th0  demh  of  MoaiMama  was  the  •^suftl 
iat  vactmMod  hostiliuet,  ttDil  the  Spuiierde 
were  driven  out  of  the  city  of  Meiieo,  witk 

fre^t  lois,  Cortes  himself  narrowlf  escapinff 
elog  taken*  and  reserved  for  the  dresidfaT 
death  ol  sacrifice  to  their  i^ods.  Indeed  many 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  taken  in  the  re« 
treat,  suffered  death  in  this  manner. 

But  snch  was  the  indomitable  spirit  and  en* 
eigy  ol  Cortes,  that*  no  sooner  had  he  re- 
Qorered  irom  his  defeat,  than  he  determined 
to  make  an  attempt  once  mora,  and  conquer, 
with  the  aid  of  his  Indian  allies,  the  wliole 
conntiy.  In  this  he  was  ably  seconded  by 
his  officers ;  men  tried  and  experienced,  who 
were  willing  to  undergo  any  and  every  hard- 
ship, for  the  sake  of  retrieving  their  losses^ 
Preparations  were  rapidly  made,  and  they 
s^on  re-enacted  the  bloody  scenes  through 
V  rhioh  they  had  just  passed  ;  fighting  name* 
joun  battles,  and  taking  cities,  towns,  and 
provinces,  all  of  which  he  compelled  to  take 
the  eath  of  allef^nce  to  the  Spanish  crown ; 
and  thus  many  joined  his  standard.  He  was 
also  reinforced  by  numbers  of  his  own  conn- 
tijFmea,  who  were  attracted  thither  by  cari- 
osity and  bT  the  hope  of  plunder  ;  for  there 
seemed  to  Be  a  power  in  toe  name  of  Cortes, 
which  drew  all  who  came  within  hearing  of 
it,  nnder  his  standard. 

Alter  innumerable  hardships,  defeats  and 
viietories,  the  city  and  conntry  around  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards ;  yet  not 
until  every  exertion  had  been  made  that  was 
possible,  and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled 
oy  starvation  to  deliver  themselves  up.  But 
even  this  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  had 
not  the  capture  of  Guatemozio,  the  successor 
of  McHitezuma,  deprived  them  of  all  hope. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  perished  m  the 
siege  of  Mexico,  upwards  of  forty-five  thou- 
■and  persons  by  the  sword,  besides  number- 
less beings  bv  famine  and  other  diseases.  The 
city  was  totally  destroyed ;  lor  the  Spaniards, 
as  they  progressed  in  the  siege,  clestroyed 
such  (wrts  of  it  as  fell  into  their  hands,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  enemies  from  assailing 
them  from  the  houses  and  turrets,  (a  species 
of  warfare  much  practised  by  the  Astecs ;) 
and,  when  it  was  obtained  poseessioa  of,  it 
was  little  better  than  an  unsightly  mass  of 
ruins:  for  where  once  the  proud  city,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  Western  world,  had 
towered  in  mtght  and  majesty  ;  where  onoe 
the  ioAy  palaces  and  temples,  in  proud  beau- 
ty and  ffrandeur  had  reared  their  heads ;  now 
sll  lay  bushed  and  still ;  and  that  city,  with 
its  towers  and  palaces,  was  almost  level  with 
the  dudt.  The  glorv  of  the  Mexican  empire 
had  departed,  and  tney  had  ceased  to  have  a 
name  amo;ig  the  independent  nations  of  the 
earih« 

The  whole  empire  now  soon  submitted  to 


Ihe  Spaniaids ;  and  they  found  themsalres  im 
possession  of  the  New  Wotld,  as  ahsolvte 
masters.  Cortes,  however,  during  the 
whole  of  the  conquest,  had  been  aeting  wHl^ 
out  authority  from  either  Charles  V.  ra  Spain, 
or  Velasquez,  with  wjiom  it  will  be  reool- 
lected  he  was  not  on  friendly  terms ;  and, 
now  that  the  country  was  in  a  state  requir- 
ing a  governor,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assume 
the  reigns  of  government ;  trusting  to  the 
liberality  of  his  sovereign  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  reward  he  claimed  to  have  merited. 

Now  if  we  re^rd  the  temerity  of  the  un- 
dertaking, of  whtch  a  signal  example  is  a^ 
forded  in  the  voluntary  destruction  ol  the 
ships  that  had  conveyed  the  conquerors  to 
the  Mexican  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
off  all  hope  of  retreat,  or  the  spirit  with 
which  they  met  the  perils  that  surrounded 
them  at  eveij  step  ol  their  process ;  or  the 
results  that  finally  crowned  their  exertions ; 
this  enterprise,  in  point  of  strange  and  won- 
derful adventure,  and  we  may  aad  of  unpro- 
voked, unjustifiable  outrage,  is  almost  with- 
out a  parallel  in  ancient  or  modem  times.-— 
Like  all  conquests  in  war,  it  was  stained  by 
acts  of  gross  injustice  and  cruelty  towara 
the  conquered,  for  which  no  justification,  no 
excuse  can  be  alleged.  Some  palliation  may 
be  sought  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  not 
only  exercised  but  commended  the  summary 
destruction  of  all  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  wherever  they  might  be  found.  This 
spirit  formed  a  deep  infusion  in  the  character 
of  the  Spanish  Hidalgos,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  of  wlueh 
Columbus  himself  was  a  memorable  exam- 
ple; but  the  reader  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexi- 
co, and  of  the  Life  of  Cortes,  must  be  ol 
weak  discrimination,  if  he  allows  himsell  to 
regard  the  bloody  fanaticism  of  Rome  to  claim 
kindred  with  Christianity,  or  if  he  joins  in  ex- 
cusing one  of  her  most  unrelenting  exeontion* 
ers. 

The  true  objects  of  this  crusade  against  in- 
fidel pagans,  were  to  enlarge  the  dominions 
and  increase  the  revenues  oif  his  '*  most  Ca- 
tholic migesty,"  and  to  satiate  the  thirst  of 
conquest,  power  and  wealth  of  Cortes  and 
his  soldiers. 

The  conquest  effected  as  complete  a  revo- 
liMion  in  the  religious,  as  it  did  in  the  civil  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  but  for  what  end  f 
Every  vestige  of  the  ancient  idolatry  was 
carefully  erased,  and  the  entire  population, 
nominally  brought  into  the  Christian  fold ; 
but  a  new  system  of  idolatry  wa^  erected  in 
its  torn,  with  the  double  crime  of  giving  it 
the  name  of  true  religion.  Thus  carrying 
the  eniblemen  of  the  cross  in  one  man,  and 
the  sword  in  the  other,  Cortes  punished,  (as 
he  expressed  it)  with  the  utmost  rigor,  all 
who  refused  to  recognise  him,  in  the  double 
capacity  of  propagator  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  vice-regent  of  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
the  New  World. 

It  is  claimed  that  his  treatment  of  the  Indi- 
ans was  in  general   mild  and   conciliatory, 
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mftcr  he  bad  effected  their  subjugation.  This 
was  the  effect  of  policy,  and  partly,  it  is  pro* 
bable,  of  fear.  Octavius  and  an  hundred  other 
usurpers,  have  pursued  a  siitiilar  policy,  when 
they  had  no  longer  anything  to  hope  from 
war. 

Cortes,  was,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  not 
merely  the  soul,  but  the  body  of  enterprise: 
present  everywhere  in  person,  in  the  field  or 
m  the  camp,  conducting  all  negotiations  and 
intrigues ;  and  like  Csesar,  he  wrote  his  own 
eommentaries,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  stir- 
ring scenes  which  form  the  sMbiect  of  them. 
His  return  to  Spain  was  hailed  oy  the  people 
with  acclamation ;  he  received  many  marks 
of  favor  from  his  sovereign ;  was  created 
**  Marquis  of  the  Valley  of  Oaxaca,"  and 
numerous  tracts  of  land  were  conferred  upon 
him.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to  Mexico, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  for  many 
years,  till,  finding  that  his  presence  in  Spain 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  clear  his  fame,  he 
again  set  sail,  and,  on  landing,  was  seized 
with  a  violent  disease,  which  terminated  fa- 
tally. He  expired  on  the  2nd  December, 
1547,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

His  character  is  marked  by  the  most  oppo- 
site traits,  embracing  qualities  apparently  the 
most  incompatible.  He  was  avaricious,  yet 
liberal ;  bold  to  desperation,  yet  cautious  and 
calculating  in  his  plans ;  magnanimous,  but 
very  cunning;  courteous  and  affable  in  his 
demeanor,  yet  inexorably  stem ;  lax  in  his 
notions  of  morality,  yet  (what  is  not  uncom- 
mon) a  sad  bigot.  The  great  feature  in  his 
character  was  constancy  of  purpose ;  **  a  con- 
stancy," says  Prescott,  not  to  be  daunted  by 
dangers,  nor  baffled  by  disappointments,  nor 
wearied  out  by  impediments  and  delays. — 
Dangers  and  difficulties  instead  ol  deterring, 
seem  to  have  a  charm  in  his  eyes.  They  are 
necessarv  to  rouse  him  to  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  his  powers.  He  grappled  with  them 
at  the  outset ;  and,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, seemed  to  prefer  to  take  the  enterprise 
by  the  most  difficult  side.  His  power  over 
the  minds  of  his  soldiers  was  a  natural  result 
of  their  confidence  in  his  abilities:  but  it  is 
also  to  be  attributed  to  his  popular  manners : 
that  happy  union  of  authority  and  compan- 
ionship which  well  fitted  him  for  the  com- 
mand of  a  band  of  roaming  adventurers.  It 
would  not  have  done  for  him  to  have  fenced 
^  himself  round  with  stately  reserve  as  a  com- 
\    mander.     He   was   embarked  with  all  his 

>  men  in  a  common  adventure,  and  nearly  on 
^  terms  of  equaliiy,  since  he  held  his  commis- 
{  sion  by  no  legal  warrant.  But  while  he  in- 
dulged in  this  freedom  and  familiarity  with 
his  soldiers,  he  never  allowed  it  to  interfere 
with  their  strict  obedivnce,  nor  in  any  way 
impair  the  severity  of  discipline.  "  He  pre* 
ferred,*'  says  Bernal  Diaz,  "  to  l>e  called 
Cortes  by  us,  to  being  called  by  any  title ; 

>  and  with  good  reason,"  continues  the  ent'  u- 
siastic  old  cavalier ;  *'  for  the  name  of  Cortes 
is  as  famous  in  our  day,  as  was  that  of  Caesar 
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among  the  Romans,  or  Hannibal  among  the 
Carthagenians."  He  showed  the  same  re- 
gard towards  his  ancient  comrades  in  the  last 
act  of  his  life,  mingled  with  the  abject  fear  of 
the  future,  and  that  dependence  on  hamau 
ceremonies  which  Kome  inculcates  in  her 
counterfeit  Christianity:  for  he  sppoimed 
a  sum  of  money,  by  his  will,  for  the  celebi«- 
tion  of  two  thousand  masses  for  the  aools 
of  those  who  had  fought  with  him  in  the 
campaigns  of  Mexico.  How  wonderful  it  is, 
that  every  historian,  even  to  the  latest,  should 
persist  in  praising  a  conqueror  like  this,  oa 
the  very  same  grounds  as  those  on  which 
the  hired  writers  of  antiquity  lauded  the  vic- 
tors while  living  i  How  wonderfbl  that  the 
rules  of  Christianity  have  never  been  applied 
to  measure  his  inhuman  character ! 

H.  A.  O. 


Tropical  Beauties, — An  officer  of  our  arm  v 
now  in  Texas,  humorously  describes  as  fol- 
lows, some  of  the  beauties  of  that  country — 

*'  In  clearing  the  ground  to  pitch  my  tent, 
1  killed  a  water  moccasin ;  about  three  oUoek 
in  the  morning,  I  was  wakened  by  the  berk« 
ing  of  a  dog — be  had  just  run  a  rattlesnake 
out  of  my  neighbor's  tent,  when  the  rattling' 
and  barking  aroused  me — nine  rattles  cap- 
tured. I  again  lay  down,  and  when  day 
broke,  a  yellow-necked  lizard  was  cocking 
his  eye  cunningly  from  the  ridge  pole  of  my 
tent.  I  sprang  up,  seized  my  boot  to  des- 
patch him,  when,  lo !  out  of  my  boot  dropped 
a  tarantula  !  Exhausted  from  fright  and  iwf 
tigue,  I  dropped  hack  into  a  chair,  but  no 
sooner  sat  down  than  I  was  compelled  rapid- 
ly to  change  my  position,  having  been  smug 
by  a  scorpion. 

This  reminds  us  of  Sidney  Smith's  comi- 
cal description  of  the  tropical  countries, 
which  occurs  in  Waterton^s  Wanderings  in 
South  America.  *  Insects,'  says  the  witty 
writer,  *  are  the  curse  of  tropical  climates. 
The  bete  rouge  lays  the  foundation  of  a  tre- 
mendous ulcer.  In  a  moment  you  are  covei^ 
ed  with  ticks.  Chigoes  bury  themselves  in 
your  flesh,  and  hatch  a  colony  of  young  chi- 
goes in  a  few  hours.  They  will  not  live  to- 
gether, but  every  chigoe  sets  up  a  separate 
ulcer,  and  has  his  own  private  portion  of 
pus.  Flies  get  entry  into  your  mouth,  into 
your  eyes,  into  your  nose:  you  eat  fiies,  drink 
flies,  and  breathe  fiies.  Lizards,  cock-roach- 
es, and  snakes,  get  into  bed  ;  ants  eat  up  the 
books ;  scorpions  siing  you  on  the  feet.  Everj- 
thing  bites,  stings  or  bruises;  every  second  of 
your  existence  you  are  wounded  by  some 
piece  of  animal  life  that  nobody  has  ever 
seen  before,  except  Swaramerdam  and  Meri- 
am.  An  insect  wiih  eleven  legs  is  swim- 
ming in  yourtea*cup,  a  nondescript  with  nine 
legs  is  struggling  in  the  small  beer,  or  a  cat- 
erpillar with  seven  dozen  eyes  m  his  breast  is 
hastening  over  the  bread  and  butter !  All 
nature  is  alive,  and  seems  to  be  gathering  all 
her  entomologieal  hosts  to  eat  you  up.— ^e/. 
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INDEPENDENT     FEMALE     ORPHAN 
MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL. 

An  institution  with  this  title  has  been  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Abbott,  near  Harris- 
ouburgh,  Rockingham  connty,  Virginia,  oi 
which  we  have  just  received  some  accounts 
for  th«  first  time ;  and  it  is  conducted  on 
principles  so  well  accordant  with  our  own 
Tiews,  that  we  take  pleasure  in  noticing  it 

Poor  and  friendless  girls  are  admitted,  from 
9  to  13  years  of  age,   and   are  placed   under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Abbot  as  their  guardian,  un- 
til! 14,  when  they  are  allowed  to  choose  any 
oth«r.    They  are  taught  three  hours  a  day, 
and  work  eight ;  two  hours  are  allowed  for 
meals  and  three  for  recreation — the  rest  for 
sleep.    During  one  of   the  hours  of  work, 
however,  they  are  taught  in  several  branch- 
es, orally  and  with  black-board  exhibitions, 
without  interrupting  their  labors.    The  ob- 
jects are  to  give  them  a  good  common  edu- 
cation,  to  teach  them  an   useful    trade  by 
which  they  can  always  earn  their  support, 
and  to  secure   them  a  good  and  permanent 
home)  for  life,  or  until  they  marry. 

The  only  branch  of  business  yet  introduced, 
is  the  manufacture  of  a  very  neat  and  durable 
kind  of  ladies*  baskets,  made  of  the  fine  twigs 
of  a  species  of  willow  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  swamps  in  that  part  of  Virgi- 
nia ;  but  it  is  intended  hereafter  to  add  bon- 
'  net-making  and  glove-making.  The  baskets 
are  already  quite  in  demand,  we  are  inform- 
ed, in  those  southem  parts  of  the  country 
where  they  are  known ;  and  a  specimen, 
which  may  be  seen  ac  our  office,  is  very  cre- 
ditable to  the  young  workwomen.  It  ex- 
ceeds all  others  we  have  seen  in  one  respect ; 
the  material  is  at  once>so  strong,  tough  and 
elastic,  that  it  suffers  no  injury  from  bemg 
compressed  or  bent  in  any  direction,  and  im- 
mediately resumes  its  proper  form  and  ap- 
pearaifece. 

Mr.  Abbot  has  been  in  this  city,  and  is  about 
to  visit  the  southern  watering  places,  to  sell 
these  products  of  the  labor  of  his  industrious 
and  ingenious  pupils,  with  good  prospects  of 
success.  We  cannot  but  hope  he  will  re- 
ceive the  encouragement  from  the  public 
whi^h  hit  philanthropic  and  judicious  pro- 
ject sppears  to  merit. 

We  have  long  lelt  adeep  interest  in  manu- 
al labor  schools,  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
*hal  their  general  failure   was  owing  to  nny 
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essential  defect,  believing  that  mismanage- 
ment, usually  in  the  business  caleulations,  was 
the  true  cause.  Mr.  Abbot  has  adopted  some 
very  sensible  features  in  his  plan.  He  pre- 
cludes every  idea  of  charity,  both  from  the 
public  and  from  the  pupils,  refusing  to  re- 
ceive any  donation  in  money,  in  any  form 
whatever,  (only  books,  plants,  and  a  few 
other  objects  being  admitted,)  and  never  al- 
lowing the  inmates  to  imagine  that  they  are 
dependant  on  any  person  but  themselves  for 
their  maintenance.  He  devotes  himself  to 
the  experiment,  as  he  considers  it,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  man  fully  confident  of  success,  and 
cautiously  guards  against  every  unnecessary 
expenditure,  selling  the  products  of  the  man- 
ufactory himself,  and  managing  ths  institu* 
tion  with  great  economy,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  family. 

The  school  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  country  place.  125  miles  west  of 
Richmond,  70  from  Winchester,  and  20  from 
Stanton,  which  is  the  centre  of  education  in 
various  departments  for  that  part  of  the  State. 
Although  in  a  well  peopled  district  it  is  five 
miles  from  the  village. 

We  doubt  not  our  readers  will  learn  of  this 
new  and  promising  experiment  with  plea^* 
sure,  as  its  success  would,  in  all  probability, 
lead  to  extensive  good  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

Captain  /.  C.  Fremont* — The  severities  ex« 
perienced  by  Capt.  Fremont's  exploring  com- 
pany in  Or^on  were  such  that  Mr.  Preuss, 
the  German  philosopher,  was  obliged  to  sub- 
sist on  live  toads,  which  he  caught  with  a 
penknife.  He  also  ate  black  ants  sufiering 
them  to  crawl  upon  his  fingers  and  licking 
them  off.  For  some  time  the  whole  com- 
pany  lived  upon  their  own  mules  and  horses; 
and  alter  having  eaten  their  favorite  dog,  Ha- 
math,  they  lived  nearly  a  week  upon  acorns* 
In  that  part  of  the  country,  they  came  to  a 
tribe  of  Indians  who  ate  grass  like  cattle. — 
One  tribe,  near  the  salt  lakes,  lived  upon 
worms,  another  upon  roots,  another  upon  nine 
nuts,  another  upon  acorns.  Some  of  these 
tribes  could  not  ride  on  horse-back,  and  many 
of  them  had  never  beheld  the  face  of  a  white 
man.  They  live  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and 
go  naked  in  mid  winter.  They  are  very 
slightly  above  the  condition  of  the  brute  cre- 
ation. They  have  no  other  occupation  but 
to  find  food.  These  tribes  live  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  desert  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Range,  almost  the 
whole  of  which  country  is  volcanic  and  bar- 
ren, south  of  the  Columbia  river,  so  far  as 
explored.  Capt.  Freemont  is  now  upon  his 
third  exploring  lour  in  that  country — Ev.  Jour» 
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CATCHIIVO  A  WIEiD  BliEPHAWT. 

Whefi  a  child  first  sees  an  Elephant,  he 
perhaps  wonders  how  any  man  ever  dared 
to  go  near  enough  to  catch  him.  The  hack 
of  an  Elephant  is  as  high  as  the  top  of  a 
common  aoor,  and  the  large  ones  are  taller 
yet)  heing  sometimes  twelve  or  thirteen  feet 

hirii. 

The  Elephant  is  so  heavy  and  strong, 
that  it  seems  as  if  everybody  would  be 
afraid  to  go  near  him,  especially  when  wild 
in  the  woods.  He  weighs  as  much  as 
several  horses  or  oxen ;  so  that  when  the 
showmen  are  driving  one  to  any  place,  if 
they  come  to  a  bridge,  they  look  to  see  whe- 
ther it  is  strong  enough  l>efore  they  let  him 
step  on  it :  and  if  they  think  it  will  only  bear 
a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  cart,  they  prop  it  up, 
or  else  make  him  wade  across  the  stream. 
They  have  to  make  a  floor  very  strong  in- 
deed, before  they  let  an  elephant  tread  on 
it ;  and  when  they  have  strengthened  it,  it 
will  sometimes  bend  under  him  like  a  crust 
of  bread.  A  few  years  ago,  an  elephant 
killed  his  keeper  without  knowing  it ;  for, 
as  he  was  taming  around,  he  accidentally 
premed  himself  against  the  wall  of  the  room, 
and  broke  his  riM, 

The  elephant  cannot  kick  like  a  horse, 
nor  oatch  anything  with  his  claws,  nor 
seize  and  bite  much  with  his  teeth.  But 
with  his  trunk  he  can  catch  a  tiger,  and 
throw  him  up  in  (he  air,  or  thiow  him  un- 
der his  feet  and  trample  him  to  death. 

It  is  probable  that  the  men  who  hrst 
caught  elephants  stood  off  at  a  distance, 
and  thought  how  they  might  do  it,  a  good 
while  before  they  triea.  In  India  and  in 
Africa,  they  catch  them  in  different  ways. 
Sometimes  in  holes  made  in  the  ground  and 
covered  over ;  sometimes,  it  is  said,  by  cut- 
ting a  tree  half  down,  against  ivhich  they 
go  and  lean  while  thev  sleep. 

But  there  is  another  way.  Elephants 
are  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  are  almost 
always  found  in  companies.  In  India  the 
elephant  hunters  make  a  kind  of  pound,  by 
driving  strong  posts  into  the  earth  round  a 
piece  of  grouna,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
gate.  A  tame  elephant,  trained  as  a  decoy, 
then  walks  about  making  a  loud  noise :  and 
when  a  wild  one  comes,  the  other  gently 
touching  him  with  hia  trunk,  goes  in  at  the 
gate.  The  other  follows;  and  then  the 
hunters  close  it.  The  wild  elephant  becomes 
curious  when  he  finds  himself  a  prisoner ; 
and  commonly  grows  milder  when  he  finds 
he   cannot   get   out.     The  tame   elephan^ 


treats  him  kindly,  and  by  and  by  one  of  the 
hunters  sl^ly  slips  a  rope  round  his  legs, 
and  ties  hmi  fast. 


«<  We  are  o»s." — All  omroountry  ia  oar 
home.  We  shoved  love  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  becanse  it  all  belongs  to  oni 
nation,  as  our  house  belongs  to  one  fiaaiilj. 
If  the  people  in  a  house  quarrel,  how  un- 
pleasant a  place  it  will  be  to  live  in. 

Many  a  person  has  had  to  leave  home, 
and  go  to  live  in  a  strange  house,  because 
there  was  a  drunken  man  or  an  iU-teoi« 
pared  woman  in  his  fomily.  Some  boya 
nave  gone  to  sea  because  they  were  un- 
comfortable at  home,  or  disgraced  in  theii 
.  own  town  by  some  bad  relation. 

So,  if  the  people  of  a  country  hate  each 
other,  and  are  always  disputing,  and  call- 
ing each  other  by  bad  names,  what  will 
they  come  to  ?  They  will  probably  soon 
begin  to  fight,  and  the  stronger  party  will 
conquer,  and  take  away  some  of  the  others^ 
rights. 

The  Bible,  which  is  full  of  wisdom  on 
all  subjects,  says,  "  A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand."  I  have  heard  of  a  fa- 
mily which  was  so  much  divided,  that  one 
began  to  take  off  a  board  from  the  house  aa 
his,  then  another  took  a  timber ;  one  claim- 
ed one  part,  and  another  another;  and  all 
began  to  pull  away  something. 

Any  body  may  imagine  what  must  be 
the  effects  of  such  a  foolish  passion  as  that 
family  were  in.  The  walls  must  soon  fail 
down,  and  if  the  family  are  not  killed  by 
the  pieces,  they  must  eat  and  sleep  in  the 
fields,  for  they  will  have  no  roof  to  cover 
them. 

Now,  if  the  children  who  are  growing 
up  should  feel  as  if  their  home  was  only  a 
little  spot  of  land  just  around  them,  and  bye 
and  bye  begin  to  say.  *'  I  care  nothing 
about  the  people  in  the  next  towns  and 
states,  they  would  soon  get  into  a  quarrel, 
and  perhapff  the  whole  nation  would  be  di- 
vided, aud  nobody  would  have  any  oonntry 
or  home  left. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  our 
house ;  and  what  a  great,  and  convenient^ 
and  noble  one  it  'S  ?  Some  nations  have 
large  ones,  but  there  is  not  a  better  one  in 
the  whole  world.  We,  in  the  north  part, 
have  much  colder  weather  than  some  of 
our  family  who  have  their  abode  in  the 
southern  rooms ;  but  in  some  respects  wo 
are  more  favored  than  they. 

We  cannot  look  from  our  windows  upoa 
the  great  green  prairies,  or  meadows  of  the 
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west :  but  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  live 
there,  woald  maoh  like  to  see  the  ^oftt 
ocean,  which  is  a  still  more  magnificent 
sight  Some  of  them  take  the  pains  to  tra- 
vel over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  we  worlc, 
and  make  cloth,  hooks,  dec,  and  bring 
up  our  children. 

Some  people  who  live  together,  go  from 
one  room  to  another  to  see  if  they  can  learn 
something  useful,  or  do  something  kind  to 
olhera  So  we  should  do  in  our  country. 
There  is  much  for  us  to  learn,  and  many 
friendly  things  we  may  do  to  our  country- 
men in  other  towns  and  states. 

When  we  set  out  to  travel,  let  us  feel  as 
if  our  country  were  like  a  large  house,  with 
plenty  of  convenient  rooms  for  us  all,  and 
space  enough  to  do  every  thing  useful,  and 
to  allow  us  to  move  up  and  down  wherever 
we  please. 

Let  us  reeoUect  that  we  are  all  under 

the  same  family  regulations,  and  that  the 

rules  must  not  be  broken  by  any  body,  or 

else  all  will  suffer.      Let   us   remember 

,  that  our  fathers  worked  a  great  many  years 

to  get  the  ground,  and  then  to  get  the  stones 

I   and  lay  the  foundation.     They  had  a  great 

)   deal  of  trouble  too,  in  raising  the  walls,  fit^ 

I   ting  the  timber,  dividing  the  rooms,  and 

'   furnishing  them. 

I  Let  us  remember  that  the  ground  sup« 
I  ports  the  foundation,  the  foundation  holds 
I  up  the  walls,  and  they  keep  the  roof  from 
[  &ilmg  upon  our  heads, 
r  Let  us  read  the  history  of  other  coun. 
[   tries,  to  learn  how  much  better  our  Others 

>  understood  huilding  a  nation  than  any  other 
I  people  ever  did ;  and  how  much  others  have 
»  sufiered  from  bad  plans,  or  bad  rules,  bad 
\   children,  or  bad  neighbors. 

>  Let  us  determine  that  we  will  try  to  keep 
^    every  good  thing  in  its  place,  just  where 

1  the  good  old  men  put  it,  and  never  let  any 
i  body  take  away  a  good  stone  from  the  foun- 

2  dation,  or  shake  a  sound  timber  from  the 
»  walls. 

I         There    are  twenty-six    rooms  in  our 

>  house,  called  states,  and  each  has  a  certain 
I  set  of  rules  made  to  keep  it  cleaa  and  or- 
^  derly.  Nobody  must  break  open  another's 
^  chest,  nor  interfere  with  his  work,  nor  use 

>  his  chair  without  leave. 

I  Then  there  is  a  set  of  rules  for  the  whole 

I  house,  which  were  agreed  on  by  our  fa- 

»  thers  when  they  were  at  work  laying  the 

I  fotmdation.     These    rules   are  called  the 

>  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
I  people  in  one  room  must  not  shut  their 


door  so  that  any  person  from  another  room 
cannot  open  it,  and  go  in  and  out  when  he 
pleases. 

Tou  or  I  can  freely  change  rooms  when 
we  like,  and  live  in  the  northeast  comer  or 
down  in  the  south  end,  or  in  the  large 
new  rooms  in  the  west  wing,  just  as  we 
think  proper,  if  we  will  only  mind  the  rules 
they  have  there.  Or,  we  may  walk  up 
and  down  the  entries  and  stairs,  with  things 
to  sell,  or  merely  to  look  on,  if  we  do  no- 
body any  harm,  and  '*  turn  to  the  right  as 
the  law  directs,'*  and  mind  the  great  laws 
of  the  house. 

Now,  some  children  have  grownup  in 
our  country,  who  did  not  know  all  we  have 
been  talking  of  here.  They  were  there- 
fore not  prepared  to  become  good  Ameri* 
can  citizens,  but  were  selfish  and  ignorant 
If  they  found  a  partition  in  their  way,  or  a 
door  that  did  not  swinff  exactly  so  as  to 
please  them,  (so  to  speak,)  when  they  be- 
came men  they  wanted  to  take  an  axe,  and. 
knock  down  a  wall  or  post,  to  make  a 
change  to  suit  themselves. 

It  was  in  vain  to  tell  such  ignorant  peo- 
^  pie,  who  had  not  been  to  school  to  learn, 
and  had  not  lefl  their  own  rooms,  that 
some  of  the  great  beams  wouki  be  down 
upon  their  heads*  They  did  not  know 
there  were  great  beams,  nor  that  they  were 
in  one  comer  of  a  large,  noble  house,  bet- 
ter than  any  palace  that  ever  was  built. 

They  had  not  read  the  Bible,  or,  at 
least,  had  not  been  used  to  minding  it;  and, 
therefore,  were  not  disposed  to  do  as  ihey 
would  be  done  by. 

They  had  never  read  history,  and  there- 
fore did  not  know  that  in  Europe,  and  Asia, 
and  other  countries,  there  are  ruins  of  many 
houses,  which  just  such  men  as  they  pulled 
down  upon  the  poor  families  in  old  tunes. 

The  best  way  to  keep  our  house  safe,  is. 
to  call  the  children  now  and  then,  and 
show  them  what  a  comfortable  thing  it  is 
to  have  such  good,  clean,  orderly  rooms, 
good  brothers  and  sisters,  and  such  a  tight 
roof  and  strong  walls,  and  how  dangerous 
it  would  be  to  dig  away  the  ground  under 
any  part  of  the  foundation. 

Then,  take  a  book  of  history  or  travels, 
which  shows  what  poor  houses  and  bad  fa- 
milies they  have  in  most  other  cotmtrtes. 
Next,  give  them  good  biographies,  that  is, 
books  which  tell  how  persons  have  lived, 
and  what  they  have  done.  These  will 
teach  the  young  what  they  can  do,  to  make 
our  home  comfortable,  and  to  make  it  more 
happy  than  it  is. 
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THE  LIFE  CLOCK. 

There  is  a  little  mystic  clock. 

No  human  eye  hath  seeQ ; 
That  bealelh  on— aad  beatelh  on. 

From  morning  until  e'en. 

And  when  the  soul  is  wrapped  in  sleep, 

And  heareth  not  a  sound, 
It  ticks  and  ticks  the  lire  long  night, 

And  never  runneth  down. 

0  wondrous  is  that  work  of  art 
Which  knells  the  passing  hour. 

But  art  ne'er  formed,  nor  mind  conceiv*d 
The  life*clock's  magic  power. 

Nor  set  in  gold,  nor  decked  with  gems. 
By  wealth  and  pride  possessed ; 

But  rich  and  poor,  or  high  and  low 
Each  bears  it  in  his  breast. 

When  life's  deep  stream  *mid  beds  of 
flowers, 

All  still  and  softly  glides, 
Like  the  wearelet's  step,  with  a  gentle  beat. 

It  warns  of  passing  tides. 

I 

When  threatening  darkness  gathers  o*er. 
And  hope's  bright  visions  flee, 

Like  the  sullen  stroke  of  the  muffled  oar. 
It  beateth  heavily. 

When  mission  nerves  the  warrior's  arm 
For  deeds  of  hate  and  wrong. 

Though  heeded  not  the  fearful  sound, 
Tne  knell  is  deep  and  strong. 

When  eyes  to  eyes  are  gazing  soft, 

And  tender  words  are  spoken. 
Then  fast  and  wild  it  rattles  on. 

As  if  with  love  'twere  broken. 

Such  is  the  clock  that  measures  life, 

Of  flesh  and  spirit  blended  ; 
And  thus  'twill  run  within  the  breast, 

Till  that  strange  life  is  ended. — Sel. 


1  seek  not  of:  but  answer  thta— 
Is  he  an  honest  man  ? 

Nay,  blush  not  now— what  matters  it 

Where  first  he  drew  his  breath  f 

A  manger  was  the  cradle-bed 

Of  Him  of  Nazareth. 

Be  nought,  be  any,  every  thing, 

I  care  not  what  you  be. 

If  "  yes"  you  answer,  when  I  ask-* 

Art  thou  pure,  true  and  free  1 

In  your  paper  of  the  28th  May,  there  is  t 
communication  signed  F.  A.  L.»  which  says 
that  you  would  gratify  many  of  your  readers, 
if  you  would  have  more  enigmas,  or  some* 
thing  of  the  kind,  in  your  paper.  I  thought 
I  would  try  to  make  a  few.  So  here  is 
one.  B.  F.  P. 

ENIGMA,  No.  12. 

I  am  composed  of  9  letters. 
My  4,  3,  7,  8,  is  a  bu^jy  traveller. 
My  9,  1,  2,  5,  is  what  we  often  hear. 
My  1 ,  5,  3,  8,  is  used  for  fires. 
My  2,  5,  9,  is  an  instrument  used  in  agri* 
culture,  or  it  may  be  called  a  back  breaker. 

B.  P.  P. 


THE  QUESTIONER. 

BY    ROBERT  MICOL. 

I  ask  not  for  his  lineage, 

I  ask  not  for  his  name  ; 

If  manliness  he  iu  his  heart, 

He  noble  birth  may  claim. 

I  care  not  though  of  this  world's  wealth 

But  slender  be  his  part, 

If  "  yes"  you  answer,  what  I  ask^ 

Hath  he  a  true  man's  heart  ? 

I  ask  not  from  what  land  he  came, 
Nor  where  his  youth  was  nursed  ; 
If  pure  the  stream,  it  matters  not. 
The  spot  from  whence  it  burst. 
The  palace  or  the  hovel. 
Where  first  his  life  began, 


Eneouragtment  for  small  Farmers.-^ln 
England  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
large  fortunes  have  been  made  by  the  farm* 
ers  out  of  profits  arising  from  the  products  of 
eyen  less  than  fifty  acres ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  very  few  of  these  men  own 
the  land  on  which  they  live.  In  some  parli 
of  England  thejr  pay  a  yearly  rent  per  acre  of 
J&5,  together  with  taxes  of  nearly  or  quite 
the  same  amount,  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  as  we  before  remarked, 
many  of  them  are  wealthy  men.  What  is  the 
secret  of  their  success  ?  Why,  their  atten- 
tion to  the  business  in  which  they  are  enga- 
ged. They  hire  just  as  much  land*  as  they  are 
able  to  manage,  and  they  manage  it  correctp 
ly.    Not  one  foot  is  wasted. 
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THE    OSTRICH. 


Howover  m^jhrmg  it  might  appear  to  a 
I  peraon  acouMom«d  to  see  tmly  birda  of  o^ 
dirary  size,  such  as  are  found  in  mosl  coun- 
!  tries  of  the  eauh,  there  is  one  so  large,  and 
J  possessed  of  such  strength,  that  it  is  able 
I  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  nun,  and  faaa  been 
\  trained  to  carry  a  rider  with  ease  and  rapl- 
)  dily.  The  foliowbg  description  we  give 
j  in  the  language  of  an  English  writer  : — 

This  singular  bird,  whose  plumage  is  ao 
\  often  used  in  female  attire,  appears  in  name 
measure  to  connect  the  class  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds.  In  its  general  figure  it  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  camel,  and  is  almost  as 
tall ;  it  is  covered  with  a  plumage  more 
resembling  hair  than  feathers  ;  and  even  its 
■QteRiai  parts  bear  as  great  a  similitude  to 
.  thoseof  ihequadruped  asoftbehird. 


The  ostrich  is  certainly  the  largest  of  all 
birds,  Bppening  nearly  u  high  as  a  man  on 
hoiaeback.  It  is  usually  seven  feet  from 
the  top  of  its  head  to  the  ground,  but  from 
the  back  it  is  only  &Hir ;  consequently,  the 
head  and  Beck  are  above  three  leet  long. — 
From  the  top  of  the  head,  when  the  head  ia 
extended  in  a  right  line,  it  la  six  feet  loof, 
and  the  tail  is  about  one  foot  more. 

The  plumage  of  the  ostrich  A  ffenerally 
a  mixture  of  black  and  white,  though  in 
some  varieties  it  ia  obaerred  to  be  grey-^ 
The  largest  feathers,  which  are  situated  at  \ 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  and  winga,  are  com- 
monly white  ;  the  next  row  is  black  and 
white ;  ami  of  the  small  feathers  on  the 
back  and  belly,  some  partake  of  both  colors. 
There  are  no  feathers  either  on  the  sides, 
the  thighs,  or  under  the  wings;  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  is  covered  with  still  small* 
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er  plumage  than  the  belly  and  back.  All 
the  feathers  are  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  the  os- 
trich, soft  as  down,  absolutely  unfit  to  help 
the  animal  in  flight,  and  still  less  adapted 
for  the  defence  against  external  injury. 

Again,  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  clear 
white  hair,  shining  like  the  bristles  of  a 
hog  ;  and,  in  several  places,  are  tufts  of  the 
same  nature,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
hairs,  all  issuing  from  a  single  shaft  At 
the  extremity  of  each  wing  is  a  kind  o(  spur, 
resembling  the  quill  of  a  porcupine.  The 
legs  are  covered  with  scales,  and  the  bill 
is  short  and  pointed. 

From  this  brief  description  it  must  be 
evident,  that  the  ostrich  bears  no  great  affi- 
nity to  any  other  bird  ;  and,  indeed,  not 
only  its  structure  but  its  habits  are  pecu- 
liar. It  inhabits  the  torrid  regions  of  Afri- 
ca and  Asia  only,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  breed  out  of  the  country  where  it 
was  iirst  produced.  It  seems  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  sandy  and  burning  deserts  of 
those  countries,  and  delights  in  wjM  solitary 
tracts,  where  few  vegetables  clotnv  the  race 
of  nature,  and  where  the  rain  seldom  de^ 
scends  to  refresh  it.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  ostrich  never  drinks,  and  the  place  ^ 
of  its  habitation  seems  to  give  a  sanction  to 
to  this  opinion. 

In  those  inhospitable  regions,  ostriches 
are  seen  in  large  flocks.  They  feed  indis- 
criminately on  every  thing  edible ;  nor  are 
they  likely  to  be  at  a  loss  for  provisions,  as 
long  as  even  the  very  barren  soif  on  which 
they  walk  remains.  Their  appetites  re- 
quire liule  selection  to  gratify  them  ;  and 
their  powers  of  digestion  are  inconceiv- 
able. 

The  female  lays  from  forty  to  fifty  eggs 
at  a  time  ]  and,  though  in  the  warm  climates 
which,  she  inhabits  it  is  unnecessary  to  sit 
continually  on  them,  she  does  not  leave 
them  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun's  heat,  as 
has  been  a  general  tradition  in  every  age. 
In  fact,  no  birds  can  take  a  more  afifection- 
ate  care  of  their  young,  or  be  more  assidu- 
ous in  supplying  them  with  grass,  or  what- 
ever is  suitable  to  their  nascent  state.  Not 
only  the  plumage  but  also  the  eggs  and  the 
flesh  are  holden  in  high  estimation;  and 
therefore  the  ostrich  has  numerous  enemies 
to  guard  against ;  and,  were  it  not  for  its 
prodigious  fecundity,  the  breed  would  prob- 
ably have  been  long  ago  extinct. 

"  The  ostrich,  (sogun,)  says  Salt,  in  his 
travels,  is  found  in  the  low  districts  of  Abys. 


sinia,  but  very  rarely  within  the  actual   li- 
mits of  the  country." 

According  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  wings  serve 
it  both  for  sails  and  oars,  while  bar  feet, 
which  have  only  two  toes,  and  are  not  an- 
like  the  camel's,  can  bear  great  fatigue. — 
M.  Montbeillard,  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
it  does  not  spread  its  wings  and  tail-feathers 
with  the  view  of  assisting  its  motion,  bat 
from  the  common  eflect  of  the  correspond- 
ing muscles,  as  a  man  in  swimming  throws 
out  his  arms.  Though  the  ostrich  is  uni- 
versally  admitted  to  run  faster  than  the 
fleetest  horse,  yet  the  Arabs  contrive  to  run 
these  birds  down  oq  horseback,  their  fea- 
thers being  valuable,  and  their  flesh  not  to 
be  despised.  The  best  and  fleeetest  liorses 
are  trained  for  this  chase.  When  the  hun- 
ter has  started  his  game,  he  puts  bis  horse 
upon  a  gentle  gallop,  so  as  to  keep  the  os- 
trich in  sight,  without  coming  too  near  lo 
alarm  it  and  put  it  to  its  full  speed.  Upon 
observing  itself  pursued,  therefore,  it  begins 
to  run  at  first  but  gently,  its  wings,  like  two 
arms,  keeping  alternate  motion  with  its 
feet.  It  seldom  runs  in  a  direct  line,  but, 
like  the  hare,  doubles,  or,  rather,  courses 
in  a  circular  manner,  while  the  hunters, 
taking  the  diameter  or  tracing  a  smaller 
circle,  meet  the  bird  at  unexpected  turns, 
and  with  less  fatigue  to  the  horses.  This 
chase  is  often  continued  for  a  day  or  two, 
when  the  poor  ostrich  is  starved  out  and  ex- 
hausted, and  finding  all  power  of  escape 
impossible,  it  endeavors  to  hide  itself  from 
the  enemies  it  cannot  avoid,  running  into 
some  thicket,  or  burying  its  head  in  the 
sand  ;  the  hunters  then  rush  in  at  full  speed, 
leading  as  much  as  possible  against  the 
wind,  and  kill  the  bird  with  clui»,  lest  the 
feathers  should  be  soiled  with  blood. 

M.  Adanson  saw  two  tame  ostriches 
which  had  been  kept  two  years  at  the  fac- 
tory of  Podor,  on  thesouth  bank  of  the  Ni- 
ger. "  They  were  so  tame,"  he  says, 
**  that  two  liule  blacks  'mounted  both  toge- 
ther on  the  back  of  the  largest :  no  sooner 
did  he  feel  their  weight  than  he  began  to 
run  as  fast  as  ever  he  could,  till  he  carried 
them  several  times  round  the  village,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  stop  him  otherwise  than 
by  obstructing  the  passage.  This  sight 
pleased  me  so  well  that  I  would  have  it  re- 
peated, and,  to  try  their  strength,  I  made  a 
full-grown  negro  mount  the  smallest  and 
two  others  the  largest  This  burden  did 
not  seem  to  me  at  all  disproportioned  to 
their  strength.  At  first  they  went  a  mode- 
rate gallop  ;  when  they  were  heated  a  little 
they  expanded  their  wings  as  if  it  were  to 
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catch  the  wind,  and  they  moved  with  such 
fiep\ness  that  thegr  seemed  to  be  off  the 
ground.  Everybody  must  some  time  or 
other  have  seen  a  partridge  run,  •eoose- 
qiientiy  must  know  there  is  no  man  what* 
ever  able  to  keep  up  with  it,  and  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  if  this  bird  had  a  longer  step 
its  speed  would  be  considerably  augmented. 
The  ostrich  moves  like  the  partridge,  with 
both  these  advantages,  and  1  am  satisiied 
that  those  I  am  speaking  of  would  have  dis- 
tanced the  fleetest  racehorses  that  were  ever 
bred  in  England.  It  is  true  they  would 
not  hold  out  so  long  as  a  horse,  but,  without 
all  doubt,  they  would  be  able  to  perform 
the  race  in  less  time.  I  have  frequently 
beheld  this  sight,  which  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing one  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  strength 
of  an  ostrichy  andoi  showing  what  use  it 
might  be  of  had  we  but  the  method  of 
breaking  it  and  managing  it  as  we  do  a 
horse.'* 

The  traveller,  Moore,  mentions  that  he 
saw  a  man  journevin«;  mounted  upon  an 
ostrich,  thoueh  both  this  and  thu  instance 
given  by  IVL  Adanson  show  the  circum- 
stance to  be  of  unusual  occurrence. 

Cuvier  remarks,  that  although  ihe  os- 
trich is  ranked  among  the  QrallasBJOB,  it 
differs  from  them  in  one  important  particu- 
lar, which  is  the  shortness  of  the  wings, 
which  renders  flight  impossible,  while  the 
beak  and  regimen  give  themadinilies  with 
the  GallinacecsB,  or  fowls.  Hi*  however 
places  them  in  his  fifth  order,  with  most  of 
the  loDg-necked  and  long-legged  birds, 
(most  of  which  live  by  wading  and  catch- 
ing fish  or  worms.)  in  such  company  as  the 
BuHtard,  Plover,  Lapwing,  Oyster-caicher  ; 
the  Caltrirostres,  or  Crane,  Heron  and 
Stork  ;  the  Cultrirostres,  or  Curlew,  Snipe, 
Sandpiper,  Jacana,(see  vol  1,  p.  0,)  Rail,  dec. 
dec.  This  fifth  class  is  distinguished  by 
having  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  bare,  and 
the  upper  part  commonly  long,  by  extending 
the  legs  back  in  flying,  and  usually  by  the 
want  of  a  thumb.  The  first  family,  that  is 
formed  of  the  Ostrich  and  Cassowary,  can- 
not fly,  and  are  chiefly  found  on  dry  and 
sandy  deserts.  Wings  of  immense  size  and 
strength  would  have  been  necessary  to  raise 
such  heavy  bodies,  and  nature  shows  no 
preparations  for  that  mode  of  progression. 
The  muscles  of  the  breast  are  very  small 


and  feeble,  barely  sufflcient  to  enable  the 
birds  to  use  their  winds  in  balancing,  or 
slightly  assisting  them,  in  running.  The 
muscles  of  the  legs,  on  the  contcary,  are  of 
astonishing  magnitude  and  power,  so  that 
the  Ostrich  and  Cassowary  have  something 
of  the  figure  and  proportions  of  a  horsei 
when  seen  from  behind. 

Cuvier  describes  the  Struthio  Camelus, 
the  Camel  Ostrich,  or  Ostrich  of  the  East- 
ern continent,  as  having  but  two  toes,  the 
the  outer  short  and  destitute  of  a  nail,  6  or  8 
feet  high,  and  living  in  great  troops,  while 
the  American-  Ostrich,  or  Struthio  Rhea, 
(as  named  by  Linneus,)  is  only  of  about 
half  that  size,  more  thinly  clad  with  fea- 
thers, and  has  three  toes,  all  with  nails.  It 
is  grayish,  browner  on  the  back ;  and  the 
male  has  a  stripe  of  blaek  down  the  back 
of  the  neck.  It  is  found  in  the  Southern 
part  of  South  America  j  several  birds  lay 
their  eggs  in  one  nest,  which  are  said  to  be 
brooded  by  the  male.  It  is  eaten  when 
young,  and  the  chickens  may  be  easily 
tamed. 

Caimet  devotes  several  pages  to  the  Os- 
trich, in  illustratioft  of  the  interesting  pas- 
sage in  the  39th  chapiar  of  Job,  verses  13 — 
18  :  ^<  Gavai  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto 
the  Peacock,  or  wings  and  feathers  to  the  ^ 
Ostrieh ,  which  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the 
dust,  and  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush 
them,  or  the  wild  beast  may  break  them  ? 
She  is  hardened  against  her  young  ones  as 
though  they  were  not  hers :  her  labor  is  in 
vain  without  fear;  because  God  hath  depri- 
ved  her  of  wisdom,  neither  hath  he  impaiU 
ed  to  her  understanding.'  What  time  she 
lifteth  up  herself  on  high,  she  scorneth  the 
horse  and  his  rider." 

Caimet  translates  the  original  of  "  leav- 
eth" so  as  to  ipake  it  mean  '*  deposits  j"  and 
remarks  that  Mr.  Ray  and  others,  proba- 
bly  by  understanding  <*  tazob^*  as  of  a  total 
dereliction,  have  supposed  the  egg  of  the 
ostrich  to  be  hatched  emirely  by  the  sun, 
quee  in  arena  condita.  soils  duntaxat  calore 
foveri  dicuntur,  whereas  the  original  word 
•^  tehatnmevi"  signifies  actively,  that  she 
heateth  them,  viz. :  by  incubation.^' 
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A  SKnTCIl  OEC  FIjORIDA. 

For  tht  American  Penny  Magazine^ 

About  twelve  years  ago,  while  yet  in  ihe 

hey-day  of  youib  and  heaUbt  it  was  my  for- 

uoe  to  go»  in  company  with  four  other  yoUtig 

men,  up  the  St.  John's  river  in  East  Florida. 

In  the  morning  we  easily  forded,  with  our 
horses,  an  arm,  oTthe  river,  whicbi  at  our  re- 
turn In  the  evening,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the 
tide,  had  become  impracticable,  particularly 
for  me,  as  I  chanced  to  be  monnted  on  one 
of  the  little  Indian  ponies  so  much  used  in 
that  country.  Wo  several  times  essayed  to 
cross  the  swelling,  widening  body  of  water, 
anit  were  as  often  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
undertaking  ;  not  however  until  I  had  urged 
in  my  little  faithful  animal,  until  my  own  ra- 
ther extensive  supporters  were  immersed  id 
the  turbid  waters:  a  hydropathic  application, 
which,  had  it  been  applied  to  my  brains  at 
that  time,  might  possibly  have  oeen  of  es- 
8«tttial  service.  As  the  distance  across  was 
about  half  a  mile,  this  literally  cooled  our  en- 
deavor to  pass  ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
trace our  steps,  and  try  to  find  some  shelter 
for  the  night. 

One  of  our  comimny  had  seen  a  planter, 
whose  location  was  a  short  distance  up  the 
river  ;  and  thither  we  turned  the  heads  pf  our 
weary  and  baffied  steeds.  We  soon  reached 
his  log  cabin ;  and,  although  the  proprietor 
was  absent,  we  were  welcomed  by  his  house- 
hold, which  consisted  of  a  side  and  lame/tt'e 
oak  chopper,  (who  occupied  a  pallet  in  one 
corner  of  the  cabin,  and  although  bed-ridden, 
was  fed  and  retained  by  the  planter,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  company,)  and  some  thirty  or 
forty  slaves,  who  had  their  own  little  cabins 
separate  from  their  master's.  They  gave  us 
a  hearty  welcome ;  and  the  sick  wood-chop- 
per said  **  he  knew  Mr.  Warton  would  be 
very  glad  to  tee  us."  An  old  female  slave 
soon  baked  us  some  corn-cake,  and  boiled 
some  hominy,  which,  with  their  delicious 
svrup,  was  all  f  bey  had  to  set  before  ut.  But 
this  was  quite  sufficient;  and,  alter  the  exer- 
tions made  in  our  escapes,  by  flood  and  tield, 
right  well  did  we  enjoy  this  simple  meal,  and 
soon  began  to  think  of  disposing  of  ourselves 
for  the  night.  We  took  possession  of  the 
mattress  of  our  humble  host,  placing  it  in 
the  centre  of  the  foom,  as  a  sort  of  general 
pillow,  from  which  our  bodies  radiated  in 
every  direction.  My  companions  were  soon 
sleeping  as  sound  as  if  canopied  by  crimson 
curtains:  but,  unforiunat&ly  for  my  repose, 
the  cabin,  besides  its  other  occupants,  con- 
tained an  almost  countless  number  of  dogs, 
of  various  sizes,  breeds  and  ages,  which  kept 
civri^er in g  about  the  room,  now  and  then  trot- 
ting across  our  prostrate  bodies,  and  sending 
my  slumbers  up  the  stick  chimney. 

I  soon  rose,  to  cesolve  myself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  to  expel  my  ca- 
nine fri'  ids  fVom  the  cabin.  Thinking  I  had 
succeeded,  I  again  betook  myself  to  wooing 
Somnus :  but  my  limbs  had  no  sooner  formed 
along  radius  of  our   sleeping   circle,   than  I 
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heard  a  tremendous  clatter  and  a  ru&h  ;  and 
a  troop  of  hounds,  buU-dogs  and  spaniels  were 
again  pursuing  their  peregifaatioot  about  the 
room,  and  over  our  bodies.  This  time  I  es- 
tered  intii  a  more  minute  inTeatigation  of  the 
subject,  and  ascertained  that  they  had  obtain- 
ed ingress  through  a  hole  in  the  stick  chim- 
ney. After  stopping  this,  I  was  enabled  to 
forget  myself  and  my  unususl  situation.  I 
slept,  but  was  haunted  with  dreams.  I  was 
again  struggling  with  the  waters.  I  retained 
my  seat  on  the  back  of  my  floating  pony,  but 
an  icy  hand  bad  clasped  mine ;  and,  in  spite 
of  my  resistance,  was  pulling  me  down,  un- 
der the  water,  i  felt  myself  going — sinking 
deeper  and  deeper — the  waters  ^radiully  ri- 
sing about  me— already  a  roarmg,  like  Ni- 
agara, in  my  ears — when  I  make  a  super- 
human exertion,  snatched  myseVfrom  that 
deathly  grasp,  and  awoke  with  a  Ibudaeream ! 

All  our  party  instantly  sprang  to  cheJr 
feet :  but  no  one  could  asoertain  the  cause  of 
the  outcry.  I  found  that  one  hand,  thrown 
up  over  my  head,  had  become  torpid  ;  and, 
being  clasped  by  the  other,  had  become  the 
dead  hand  of  my  night-mare.  Having  no  in- 
clination to  resume  the  thread  of  my 
broken  dream,  I  wandered  oat  in  the  clear 
moonlight,  to  take  a  stroll,  and  compose  my 
disturb  nerves.  It  was  an  exceedii^ly  beauti. 
ful  night.  I  CGuld  feel  and  can  remember, 
but  cannot  describe  it.  To  a  person  /rom  our 
land  ofmountams  and  lake%  there  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  striking  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  broad  and  placid  St  Jabn*8,  with 
itsfringaof  lordly  live-oaks,  curtained  with 
moss,  hanging  to  the  very  water's  edge. — 
With  regard  to  Mr.  W's.  little  plantatitm, 
the  order  of  things  seemed  to  be  reversed. 
iiis  own  cabin,  instead  of  being  adorned  with 
trees  or  shrubbery  was  completely  destitute 
of  any  thing  of  that  kind;  while  those  of  his 
negroes  were  each  surrounded  by  a  little  gar- 
den,  in  which  they  cultivated  vegetables  and 
orange  trees,  whence  they  derived  some  funds 
for  their  own  use. 

I  had  nearly  reached  the  banks  of  the 
river,  when  I  lieard  the  voice  of  a  person, 
singing  merrily  at  the  very  top  of  his  lungs. 
I  rightly  surmised  thttt  it' was  our  host,  on 
his  return  from  Jacksonville,  whether  he  ha  J 
been  with  his  boat  for  supplies.  I  immedi- 
aiely  stepped  forward,  and  simply  stated  our 
case  to  liiro,  interlarded  with  a  lew  excuses 
for  having  so  far  trespassed  on  liini  in  his 
absence.  He  seemed  delighted  at  the  occur- 
rence, seized  my  hand,  which  he  neither  re- 
linquished, nor  ceased  shakm?,  until  we  had 
arrived  at   his  dornicil.       '*  But,*'  sjid    he, 

t>ointing  to  two  negro  boys  who  followed 
lim,  one  carrying  on  his  hearl  &  keg  of  whis- 
key, the  other  a  half  barrel  cf  crackers  : 
"  They  must  all  get  up  and  d&ink  and  tell  a 
story  all  round."  This  requisition  no  one 
seemed  to  demur  ai:  but  a  great  search  was 
made  for  cups;  and  it  was  not  until  after  bor. 
rowing  some  of  the  negroes  that  we  were  at 
length  supplied  wiih  a  vessel  each,  ol  various 
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materials,  size  and  edor,  irom  a  tin  dipper. 
to  a  china  oop. 

The  next  day  we  departed,  to  the  great 
a(>parent  regret  of  our  bo8t»  who  urged  U8« 
wiih  all  the  eloauence  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter, to  Btay  and  dine  with  htm,  and  he  would 
kill  a  cow,  which  he  had  shut  up  fattening. 
This  may  show  that  Southern  hospitalitjr  is 
not  confined  to  the  highest  and  wealthiest, 
aad  may  give  some  idea  of  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements and  management  of  some  ot  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  in  our  sunny  Southern  land. 

HEJSRY  HULL- 

Clarerack,  Columbia  co.  N.  York. 

June,  1846. 


DISGUSTIBTG   DEADLY  COMPOUNDS. 

fiy  Accum  on  culinary  poisons,  we  are  told 
that : 

''Green  vitroit,  alum  and  salt  give  head 
to  beer." 

<*  To  make  beer  entire  or  old,  the  brewer 
needs  none  of  the  old  modes  of  sophistication, 
for,  by  an  admixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
done  in  an  instant.'* 

"  To  increase  the  intoxicating  qualities  of 
beer,  coccnlus  indicus,  opium,  nuz  vomica, 
and  extracts  ofpoppiiesare  used.*' 

In  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchant's  Com- 
panion, J.  Hartley,  London,  1835,  we  have 
the  following  precious  receipts — read  them, 
electors  of  New  York,  who  are  inquiring: 
whether  yoa  shall  approve  License  or  no  Li- 
cense : 

<*  Beading  for  brandv  or  Rum— oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  oil  of  virroil.'^ 

••  Cleanngs  for  wine — sugar  of  lead  with 
salt  eruxum." 

*'  Finings  for  gin — roche  alum." 

•*  To  make  gin  —oil  of  jumper,  bitter  al- 
monds, cassia,  oil  of  viirotl." 

"  To  imitate  port  wine— cider  brandy,  and 
a  little  port,  with  certain  ingredients." 

<*  To  clear  tainted  gin — American  potash, 
roche  alum,  salts  of  tartar." 

•*  To  strengthen   gin — blue   stone,  oil  of 
vitriol,  oil  of  almonds." 

«*  To  bring  beer  forward— oil  of  vitriol,  &c. 
This  will  make  new  beer  appear  twelve 
monihsold." 

Also  in  the  Home  and  Country  Brewer, 
Child's  Practical  Brewery,  Shannon's  Trea- 
tise on  Brewing  and  Distilling,  particular  di- 
rections are  given  how  to  cheat  in  drawing 
and  showing  the  proof;  how  to  charge  more 
to  some  persons  than  to  others,  and  the  no- 
vice is  lead  through  the  whole  system  of  de- 
frauding, deceiving,  counterfeiting,  and  poi- 
soning men,  in  the  trafKc  of  intoxicating 
drinks. 


THE   WUITB  JASMINE. 

It  is  in  the  class  Decandria;   order  Mono 
gynia.     The  s^eneric  character  ofiheJasmi- 
nuni     Officinale — White  Jasmine    is — corol 
salver    form,  five  to   eight  cleft ;  berry  two- 
seeded*  each  seed  solitary  and  losing  its  ex- 


ternal coat,  which  dries  and  falls  off.  Tlie 
speelfic  character  is — ^leaves  ranged  in  oppo- 
site rows  and  taper  form;  buds  almost  up- 
right. This  climber  thrives  well  in  a  com- 
mon garden  soil,  and  bears  its  white  flowers 
from  June  to  October.  This  plant,  when 
first  introduced  into  France,  was  very  much 
admired  for  the  star-like  flowers  ;  they  at  first 
took  considerable  care  of  it,  but  at  last  left  it 
mostly  to  itself,  when  they  fuund  it  would  do 
better  .without  their  aid.  '  lis  flexible  branch- 
es twine  around  our  window  sills,  and  cause 
each  gale  that  sweeps  by  to  almost  intoxicate 
with  its  delicious  odors. 

It  became  neglected,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  was  but  one  place 
in  Kuropc  where  it  could   be  obtained,  and 
that  was  in  the  garden  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,-  at  Pisa.      Jealous   than   any  one 
should  possess  this  charming  plant  but  him- 
self, be  would  not  allow  his  gardener  togir# 
away  a  dower  on   any  consideration,  which 
order  was  disobeyed  by  the    man  presenting 
his  betrothed  with  a  sprig  in  a  birthday  bou- 
quet-    She  had  profited  by    the  instructions 
her  lover  at  times  had  given  her  relative  to 
the  cultivation  of  plants ;  and,  observing  her 
prize  with  delight,  as  soon  as  he  had  depart- 
ed, planted  4t,  and  was  so  successful  in  his 
culture,  that  she  amassed  a  small  fortune  by 
the  sale  of  the  cuttings :  enough  to  render  them 
independent  enough  to  marry.    From   this 
circumstance  arose  the  proverb  in  that  place, 
*  that  she  who  is  worthy  to  wear  a  nosegay 
of  Jasmine  is  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  her  hus- 
band."   This  plant,   of  course,  is  only  valu- 
able for  its  odor;  it  was  formerly  celebrated 
in  Italy,  in  some  parts  of  which,  even  at  the 
present  day  the  oil  is  considered  a   specific 
for  rheumatic  jjainsand  the  cure  of  paralytic 
tinibs.     This  oil  is  obtained  by   alternating 
layers  of  the  flowers  with  cotton  saturated 
witJi  the  oil  of  ben  or  any  other  scentless 
fixed  oil,  and  exposing  the  whole  in  a  covered 
vessel  to  the  rays  ot  tlieson^  the  flowers  are 
renewed  until  the  oil  becomes  saturated  with 
their  oclor,  and  it  is  then  separated  from  the 
cotton  by  pressure ;  there  is  no  other  way  of 
eliminating  the  odor,  as  the  scent  is  lost  en- 
tirely by  distillation.     The  seeds  of  the  Jas- 
mine do  not  rip^  in  our  climate,  but  the  plant 
is  increased  by  layering  down  the  branches 
which  took  root  m  one  year,  and  may  then  be 
separated  from  the  parent  stock  and  planted 
where  they  are  to   remain.     Tyas  says,  that 
it  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
ought  to  be  planted  in  the   early  part  of  au- 
tumn, and  the  earth  covered  with  sand,  ashes, 
or  sawdusj,  to  keep  the   frost  from   entering 
the  ground. — Sclcctefi* 


A  WAN  OVERBOARD. 

Frtfm  Headleys  Italy. 

The  pleasure  ol  our  passage  over  the  At- 
lantic, \vns  much  marred  by  tho  loss  of  a 
man  overboard.  When  within  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  the  Azores,  we  were  overtaken,  by  a 
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succession  of  severe  squalls.  Forming  almost 
iDsiaDianeuusly  on  the  horizon,  ihey  moved 
down  like  phantoms  on  the  iihip.  Fur  a  few 
moments  after  one  struciL  us,  we  would  be 
buried  in  foam  and  spray,  and  then  heavily 
roll  in  a  heavy  sea.  We  however  prepared 
ourselves,  and  soon  got  everything  snug.  The 
h'ghl  sails  were  all  in— the  jibs,  topgallant 
and  spanker  furled  close — the  main»ail  clewed 
up,  and  we  were  crashing  along  under  close 
reefed  topsails  alone,  when  a  man,  who  was 
coming  down  from  the  last  reef,  slipped  as  he 
stepped  on  the  bulwarks  and  went  over  back- 
wards into  the  waves.  In  a  moment  that 
most  terri6c  of  all  cries  at  sea,  **a  man  over* 
board  !  a  man  overboard  !*'  Hew  like  lighming 
over  the  ship.  I  sprung  upon  ihe  quarter 
deck  just  as  the  poor  fellow,  with  his  **  fear- 
ful human  face,"  riding  the  top" of  a  billow, 
fled  past. 

In  an  instant  all  was  commotion :  plank 
after  plank  was  cast  over  for  him  to  seize  and 
sustain  himself  on,  till  the  ship  could  be  put 
about  and  the  boat  lowered.  The  first  mate, 
a  bold  fiery  felluw,  leaped  into  the  boat  that 
bung  at  the  side  of  the  quarter  deck,  and  in  a 
voice  so  sharp  and  stern  I  seem  to  hear  it  yet 
shouted,  '*  in  men — in  men  !"  But  the  poor 
sailors  hung  back  the  sea  was  too  wild.  The 
second  mate  sprung  to  the  side  of  the  first, 
and  the  men  ashamed  to  leave  both  their  offi- 
cers alone,  followed.  '*  Cut  away  the  lash- 
ings,'* exclaimed  the  officer ^the  knife  glanced 
around  the  ropes — the  boat  fell  to  the  water 
— rose  on  a  huge  wave  far  over  the  deck,  and 
drifted  rapidly  astern.  I  thought  it  could  not 
live  a  moment  in  auch  a  sea,  but  the  officer 
who  held  the  helm  was  a  skilful  seaman. 
Twice  in  his  life  he  had  been  wrecked,  and 
for  a  moment  I  forgot  the  danger  in  admira* 
tion  of  his  cool  self-possession.  He  stood 
erect — the  helm  in  his  hand — his  flashing  eye 
embracing  the  whole  peril  in  a  single  glance, 
and  his  hand  bringing  the  head  of  the  gallant 
little  boat  on  eaeh  high  sea  that  otherwise 
would  have  swamped  her.  I  watched  them 
for  nearly  two  miles  astern,  when  they  lay- to 
to  look  for  the  lost  sailor. 

Just  then  I  turned  my  eye  to  the  southern 
horizon  and  saw  a  squall  blaoker  and  heavier 
than  any  we  had  betore  encountered  rushing 
down  upon  us.  The  Captain  also  saw  it  and 
was  terribly  excited.  He  afterwards  told  me 
that  in  all  his  sea  life  he  never  was  more  so. 
He  called  for  a  flag,  and,  springing  into  the 
shrouds,  waved  it  tor  their  return.  The  gal- 
lant fellows  obeyed  the  signal  and  pulled  for 
the  ship.  Bui  it  was  slow  work,  for  the  head 
of  the  boat  had  to  be  laid  on  to  altkiosi  every 
wave.  It  was  now  growing  dark,  and  if  the 
squall  should  strike  the  boat  before  it  reached 
the  vessel,  there  was  no  hope  for  it.  It 
would  eiilier  go  down  at  once,  or  drift  away 
into  the  surrounding  darkness,  to  struggle  oiit 
the  night  as  it  could.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  scene.  All  along  the  southern  horizon 
between    the    black   water  and  the  blacker 


heavens  was  a  white  streak  of  tossing  foam. 
Nearer  and  clearer  every  moment  it  boiled 
and  roared  on  its  track.  Between  it  and  us 
appeared  at  intervals  that  little  boat  like  a 
black  speck  on  the  creat  of  the  billows,  and 
then  sunk  away  apparently  engulfed  fur  ever. 
One  momejit  the  squall  would  seem  to  gain  on 
it  beyond  the  power  of  escape, and  then  delay 
its  progress. 

As  I  stood  and  watched  them  both^  and  yet 
could  not  tell  which  would  reach  lis  first,  the 
excitement  amounted  to  perfect  agony.  Se- 
conds seemed  lengthened  mto  hours.  I  could 
not  look  steadily  on  (hat  gallant  little  crew, 
now  settling  the  question  of  life  and  death  to 
thenpselves  and  perhaps  to  us,  who  would  be 
left  almost  unmanned  in  the  middle  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  encompassed  by  a  storm.  The  sea 
was  making  fast,  and  yet  that  frail  thing  rode 
it  like  a  duck.  Every  time  she  sai»k  away  she 
carried  my  heart  down  with  her,  and  when 
she  remained  a  longer  time  than  usual,  1 
would  think  it  was  all  over,  and  cover  my 
eyes  in  horror-^he  next  moment  she  would 
appear  between  us  and  the  black  roiling  cloud 
literally  covered  with  foam  and  spray.  The 
Captain  knew,  as  he  said  afterwards,  that  a 
few  minutes  more  would  decide  the  fate  of 
his  officers  and  crew.  He  called  for  his  trum- 
pet, and  springing  up  the  lat  Jiogs,  shouted 
over  the  roar  of  the  blast  and  wares,  <*  I^uU 
awayt  my  brave  bullies^  the  souall  is  coming — 
give  way,  my  heartiet  P*  ana  the  hold  fellows 
did  **  give  tray"  with  a  will.  I  could  see 
their  ashen  oars  quiver  as  they  rose  from  the 
water,  while  the  lifelike  boat  sprung  to  their 
strokes  down  the  billows,  like  a  panther  on 
a  leap.  On  she  came,  and  on  came  (he  blase 
It  was  the  wildest  struggle  I  ever  gazed  on, 
but  the  gallant  little  boat  conquered.  Oh, 
how  my  heart  leaped  whon  she  at  length  shot 
round  the  stern,  and  rising  on  a  wave  far 
above  our  lee  quarter,  shook  the  water  from 
her  drenched  head  as  if  in  delight  to  find  her 
shelter  again. 

The  chains  were  fastened,  and  I  never 
pulled  with  such  right  good  will  on  a  rope  as 
on  the  one  that  brought  that  boat  up  the  ves- 
sel's side.  As  the  heads  of  the  crew  appear- 
ed over  the  bulwarks  I  could  have  hugged 
the  brave  fellows  in  transport.  As  they  step- 
ped 00  deck  not  a  question  was  asked — no 
report  given— but  •*  Forward,  men  /"  broke 
from  the  Captain's  lips.  The  vessel  was 
trimmed  to  meet  the  blast,  and  we  were 
again  bounding  on  our  way.  If  that  squall 
had  pursued  the  course  of  all  the  former  ones, 
we  must  have  lust  our  crew ;  but  when  near- 
est the  boat  (and  it  seemed  to  me  the  foam 
was  breaking  not  a  hundred  rods  offj  the 
wind  suddenly  veered,  and  held  the  cloud  in 
check,  so  that  it  swung  round  close  to  our 
bows.  The  poor  sailor  was  gone;  became 
not  back  again.  It  was  his  birth  day  (he  was 
25  years  old*),  and  alas  it  was  his  death-dar. 
Whether,  a  bold  swimmer,  he  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance his  companions  hunting  hopeless  for 
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him,  aad  finalljr  with  his  heart  growing  cold 
ipeith  despair,  beheld  them  turn  oack  to  the 
ship,  ana  the  ship  itself  toss  its  spars  away 
from  him  for  evett  or  whether  the  sea  soon 
took  him  under,  we  know  not.  We  saw  him 
no  more — and  a  gloom  fell  on  the  whole  ship. 
There. were  hut  few  of  us  in  all,  and  we  felt 
his  loss.  It  was  a  wild  and  a  dark  night ; 
Death  had  been  among  us  and  had  left  us 
with  sad  and  serious  hearts.  And  as  I  walk- 
ed to  the  stern  aud  looked  back  on  the  foam 
and  tumult  of  the  vessel's  wake,  in  which  the 
poor  sailor  had  disappeared,  I  instinciivelv 
mnrmured  the  mariner's  hymn,  closing  witli 
the  sincere  prayer — 

**  Oh  !  sailor  boy,  sailor  boy,  peace  to  thy  soul*' 

At  length  the  winds  lulled,  the  clouds  broke 
away,  aud  a  large  space  of  blue  sky  and 
bright  stars  appeared  orerland.  The  dark- 
storm  cloud  hung  along  the  distant  horizon, 
over  which  the  lightning  still  played,  while 
the  distant  thunder  broke  at  mtervals  over 
the  deep.  The  black  ocean  moaned  on  in  its 
heavy  sobbings,  the  drenched  and  staggering 
ship  rolled  heavily  on  its  restless  bosom,  and 
the  great  nielli  encompassed  all.  This  was 
solitude  so  deep  and  awful  that  my  heart 
seemed  to  throb  audibly  in  my  bosom.  My 
eye  ached  with  the  effort  to  piece  the  sur- 
rounding darkness,  and  find  something  to  re- 
lieve the  loneliness  of  the  scone.  At  length 
the  rising  moon  showed  its  bright  disc  over  a 
oloud,  tinging  its  black  edge  with  silver,  and 
pouriof^  a  sea  of  light  on  a  wide  surface,  and 
the  quietness  of  a  summer  morning  rested  on 
all  the  sceae. 


THE  PINK. 
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This  plant  is  the  type  of  a  natural  order, 
the  Caryophyllaces,  which  are  herbs  with 
opposite  entire  leaves,   destitute  of  any  ap- 
'pendages  at  their  base,  the  stems  swelling  out 
at  the  knots ;  flowers  are  regular ;   calyx  of 
four  or  five  sepals  or  cup-leaves ;  the  corolla 
or  blossom  of  the  same  number,  sometimes 
wanting  ;  stamens  as  many  or  twice  as  many 
as  the  peta!s  ;  styles  or  stigmas  two  or  Ave, 
distinct ;  capsule  two  or  five-valved,  or  open* 
ing  only  at  the  apex  by  twice  as  many  valves 
as  stigmas.    The  primitive  Pinks  are  simply 
red  and  white,  emitting  a  fragrant  odor ;  but 
cultivation  has  altered  the  shades  and  doubled 
the  petals,  and  we  have  them  now  from  a 
delicate  rose  color  to  a  perfect    white,  and 
from  a  deep  red  to  a  brilliant  scarlet;   in 
many  varieties,  opposite  colors  on  the  same 
flower.     This  garden  Pink  has  become  as- 
sociated with  the  memory  of  a  grandson  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  young  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy.   Some  persons  tried  to  persuade  him 
that  Mature  obeyed  his  will,  by  ordering  that 
Pinks  which  he  had  planted  came  up  in  a 
sinn^le  night,  for  by  removing  the  pots  and 
substituting  others,'  really  made  him   think 
it  was  sa     One  ni$*ht,  unable   to  sleep,  he 
wished  to  rise,  but  was  then  told  it  was  mid- 
night.   •♦  Well,"  said  he,  *  I  will  have  it  dav.* 


The  DiAKTHus  Pbolitpr— Garden  Pink, 
is  in  the  class  Decandria :  order  Digy- 
nia.  The  generic  name  is  from  the  Gi^eek, 
meaning  divine  flower,  so  named  from  its  pre- 
eminent beauty  and  fragrance ;  ,it  is  character- 
ized by  the  inferior  cylindrical  calyx«  coie- 
leaved,  with  four  or  eight  scales  at  the  base- 
petals  five,  with  claws  ;  capsule  cylindrical; 
one-celled,  opening  at  the  top.  Our  species 
is  the  pretty  pink-fiowered  annual,  occasion- 
ally found  in  gravelly  pictures,  with  the 
flowers  clustered  in  beds.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Africa;  it  had  found  its  way  into 
Spain  at  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesars  it  was 
taicen  from  Biscay  by  the  conquering  legions 
he  sent  there  to  put  down  a  rebellion,  and  by 
them  conveyed  to  Rome,  where  it  was  a 
great  favorite,  and  was  universally  wotti  in 
the  chaplels  o(  fragrant  blossoms  at  meal 
times;  from  whence  it  was  disseminated 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  early  introduced 
into  our  own  country,  and  is  now  in  its  pal- 
miest days.  lis  true  origin  not  being  gener- 
ally known,  Shaw,  an  Eng;!fsh  poet,  consider- 
ed it  a  native  ot  Italy,  where  at  present  it  is  v 
little  valued,  as  the  modern  Italians  hold  per-  ^ 
fumes  in  aversion ;  in  the  following  lines  he 
alludes  to  both  ideas. 

In  fair  Italians  bosom  born 
Dianthus  spreads  his  fringed  ray, 

Aud  glowing  'mid  the  purpled  morn. 
Adds  fragrance  to  the  new  born  day. 

Oft  by  some  mould'ring  time-worn  tower, 
Or  classic  stream  he  loves  to  rove, 

Where  dancing  nymphs,  and  satyrs  blithe, 
Once  listended  to  the  notes  of  Love. 

Sweet  flower,  beneath  thy  natal  sky, 
No  fav'ring  smiles  thy  sceuis  iavite; 

To  Britain's  worthier  regions  fly 
And  paint  her  meadows  with  deiign.. 

It  is  the  emblem  of  Lively  and  Pure  Affec- 
tion.   Mary  Robinson  sings — 

Each  pink  sends  forth  its  choicest  sweet, 
Aurora's  warm  embrace  to  meet* 

It  has  no  medicinal  properties  that  entitle 
it  to  much  consideration. — Seiecled. 


Superstition, — Every  devout  catholic  family 
of  Rio  has  two  things — an  image  of  St.  An- 
tonio and  a  whip.  If  the  saint,  after  being 
duly  invoiced,  still  refuse  to  grant  the  boon 
craved,  he  is  taken  down  from  his  niche  and 
soundly  flogged.  This  chastisement  is  re- 
peated till  a  priest  interferes  and  consoles  the 
disappointed  with  the  persuasion  that  the 
blessing  sought  has  been,  or  will  be,  confer- 
red in  some  other  form.  This  will  account 
for  the  bruised  or  mangled  state  in  which 
you  find  poor  Antonio  in  almost  every  house. 
There  is  something  unique  and  interesting  m 
this  mode  oi'  obtaining  benelaciions.  II  a 
saint  won't  shell  out,  when  he  has  ihe  power, 
why  should  he  not  be  whipped  ? — Selected. 
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Wb  copy  from  ihe  American  AgriculluriM 
th«  rolIowJDg  h[«tory  and  descTipiiwi  of  this 
moil  7kiuable  implement  :— 

CuffiMlori  are  of  various  kinds  ;  we  could 

ODumerate   at  ledst  tweniy.      The  Kereral 

L    fotin   of  them,  hotrever,  it   eBueDiiafly   ihe 

i.  Mme,  the  pe&resi  variaiions  being  in   ihe 

>  teeih.  Of  ih«ae  aome  are  made  of  a  trian- 
:  gaits  flat  shape,  like  iboie  repreaenied  in  oat 
,  out  ;  others  like  a  smalt  hoe  blade  or  chisel, 
j  with  sharp  edses  at  the  tides  as  well  as  at 
,     the  front;   others  again  with   reverse  teelh, 

>  which,  when  the  point  of  one  end  is  worn 
,  on,  can  be  turned  and  used  at  [he  other  end. 
I  In  addition  lo  these,  coulter  or  harrow  teeth 
I  are  frequently  added,  and  sometimes  the  two 
I  hind  teeih  are  made  like  a  plowshare,  to 
I    throw  the  soil  to  or  from  the  crops  a*  desired, 

>  while  the  middle  teeth  stir  the  earth  effect- 
I    ually,  and  cut  up  ihe  weeds   between    ' 

,     TOWS. 

I        The  culiiratoT  should  alwaya  be  made  to 

,  expand  and  contract  at  pleasure,  ao  a*  lo  ac- 

>  commodate  itself  to  diflerait  width*  of  space 
,  beiweeo  the  tows.  One  kind  may  expand 
,  from  two  and  a  half  to  fi?e  feet  or  more,  aip- 
■  other  from  one  and  a  half  to  Uiree  feel.  They 
i  Me  admirable  implements  to  sUr  the  ground 
,  and  destroy  the  weeds,  and  for  these  purposes 
[  Aey  will  do  the  work  ol  twovor  three  plows. 
,  They    are    absolutely  indi^ertsable    on    the 

IVm  and  plantation,  and  in  the  garden. 

The  celebrated  Tull  was  the  first  who  used 
culliTalors    to    any    estent.      He   contended 
that   repealed   stirrings   of    the   earth   were 
equivalent  to  manuring  it;  and  in  triumph- 
ant  evidence  of  thi«,  he  pointed  to  a  pavr 
field  where  he  had  gri^wn  crops  for  thirteen 
vears  wuhout  manure,  or  summer  following 
r  plowing  in  a  single  greea  crop  to  fertilize 
,     It  i  and  yet  his  last  crops  were  ilie  best.    He 
'    even  sowed  wheat  and  olher  grain  in  drills  or 
,    rows  so  wide  apart  as  lo  be  able  to  work  the 
cultivator  between  them,  and  thus  obtained 
»  poor  soil  foriy-eiglji  bushels  per  acre. 
Ve  hare  recently  greatly  improved  our 
cultivatorB  by  strongly  iron-bracing  ihe  han- 
dles to  the  timbers,  and  lengilieiiing  and  set- 
img   ihem   more  slanting.    This  fiives  the 


THE    CULTIVATOR. 


I    operator  Rfeaier  power  over  thV"impii 
Und  mnkes  ji  easier  manaBinit  it. 


lo  the  end  of  the  cultivate 


A  wheel 


desired.    Tliia  is  useless  in  very  imeTen  w    < 
locky  ground^'  but  when  the  eurttce  ia  loler-    | 
ably  smooth  it  is  vwy  desirable,  aa  it  makes    , 
the  cultivator  both  easier  and  steadier,  and 
with  it  the  teeth  can  be  exactly  muged,  to 
work  the  ground  any  required  depth. 

Tbe  price  varies  from  9S  to$S,  aee<vdiag 
to  the  Bile  and  the  namberand  kind*  of  teetE 
required  in  it. 

The  Hand  Cultivatar This  ia  made  eo- 

tirely  of  iron,  except  the  handle,  and  will  ex- 
pand from  ten  to  eighteen  inches.  It  ia  k  , 
very  useful  implement  in  the  garden  for 
clearing  out  the  rows  of  beets,  carrots,  pars- 
niiia,  and  indeed  eveiything  sowed  in  drills, 
raking  up  beds,  &c.  It  will  do  the  work  cC 
'"men  at  least.    Frie*  93— Am.  Afrieicf- 


Tht  Movtmentt  of  Ihe  Army^The  loog 
lime  passed  by  ibe  army  at  Matamoro*  faaa 
caused  many  inquiries  aa  to  ita  future  movD* 
ments.  Monterey,  it  has  been  uudersioud, 
was  to  be  the  next  point  at  which  a  stand 
would  be  made,  but  now  the  quevtion  ariaen 
wiether  the  army  can  get  there  1  The  dis- 
tance from  Maiamoros  is  three  kandred  milea, 
and  we  have  yei  to  learn  that  the  army  has 
the  stores  or  ilie  means  of  iransportation,  not 
is  it  known  that  with  tlie  slAres  and  means 
of  transportaiioo,  there  are  roadi  suitable  for  , 
ibe  movements  or  wagons,  &c.  The  general  i 
opinion,  and  a  well  founded  one,  now  is,  that 
the  army  will  not  go  to  Miiotetey  this  sum- 
mer.—JV.  Orl.  Pap.  I 


RECEIPT. 
Leoemwhatn — or,  how  lo  get  a  wiolt  tuit 
of  Clolhei  into   a  Junk  Belli* — Every  time 
you  feel  like  taking  a  "horn,"  drop  the  price 
of  a  "  nipper"  into  the  buttle  and  drink  a  gliFs 
ol  pure  cold  water.    Repeat  this  until  the  bot- 
tle is  full,  tUeu  break  it  and  cacry  ilieconleDts 
to  a  good  tailor,  and  wiibio  the  space  of  a 
week,   you   will    lind    yourself  encased  in  a 
whole  suit  of  cloilies,  without  any  trouble  or    ' 
expence  to  yourselt.     The  same  can  be  done    ' 
with    hat  ,   boots.  Sec.      We    hnve  known  a    \ 
cart  load  of  wood,  and  a  barrel  of  flour  to  be    : 
iransformed  into  a  similar  manner. — Sel.  ' 
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IMPROVED    BEE   HIVE. 


Among  the  numerous  foriDB,  pUns  and  ap 
paraitces  wliich  huva  been  given  lo  bee 
ea  wi  hjn  m  few  past  years,  the  speeimett 
before  us  may  be  selected  as  «ne  containing 
e  of  ibe  moat  imporiaat  improremeDls, 

I  altbough  othen  bare  been  piateired  u  it  in 
uie.  It  contaiaa  com  pan  men  le,  witb  holes 
10  disposed,  beiweea  liiem,  that  the  bees  tatiy 
be  admitted  to  onlf  one  ol  them  el  a  tiotei 
and,  when  that  is  filled  with  honey,  to  ano- 
ther nd  another  in  soccessira,  Iiy  drawing 
back    little    sliders,    from  the    holes  bored 

;  beiweoi  th«n,  and  afterwards  closing  them, 
to  confiiw  (he  bdustrions  ioaecis  to  the  com- 
ptrtmenis  next  lo  be  filled  with  their  rich 

.  %  The  figure  abore  show*  one  of  the  numer^ 
I  oQB  kinds  of  hives  annaally  exhibited  at  the 
[  of  the  American  Institute  in  New  York, 
I  and  in  use  in  different  perls  of  the  couniry. 
'  Much  of  the  honey  now  brought  lo  market  is 
'  purer  and  newer  than  a  few  years  ago,  in 
',  consequence  of  the  eitensire  use  of  bee 
hires  consinicted  in  different  compartmeDls, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  imptoTemeots  ef 
',  fecled.  It  is  customary  to  place  a  snail  box 
I  in  each  little  chamber  for  the  beea  to  work 
I  in  ;  and  ibese  are  successively  removed  when 
I  full,  and  sold  with  their  contents,  usually  at 
'  a  higher  price  than  honey  made  in  the  com- 
<  monway.  The  old,  single  hives  usually  con- 
I  lain  honey  made  in  several  seasons,  inter- 
mingled with  bee-bre«d,  and  young  and  old 
>  bees  which  have  been  killed  with  the  fames 


of  burning  sulphur,  the  unkind  and  fatal  re-  J 
ward  which  has  formerly  awaited  thousands  I 
of  those  useful  insects,  at  the  close  of  ihei 
summer's  labor.  On  the  present  plan  their  J 
lives  are  all  spared,  and  they  ate  fed  through  ' 
the  winter  with  a  generous  [lortion  of  the 
sweet  food  ihey  hare  provided. 

A  piece  af  glass  Is  usually  inserted  in  eoch   ' 
honey  box,  through  which  the  insects  may  be 
watched  at  their  work,  and  the  quality  of  the  J 
honey  seen.     We  add  the  following  remarks  < 
on  bees  from  a  recent  work. 

When  a  queen  is  removed  from  a  hive,  i 
bees  do  not  immediately  perceive  it;  tli 
continue  their  labors,  "watch  over  lb 
young,  and  perform  all  their  ordinary  oci 
paiions.  But  in  a  few  hours,  agitation  i 
sues;  all  appears  a  scene  of  lomult  in  I 
hive  :  a  singular  humming  is  beard ;  the  bees  | 
desert  their  young,  and  rush  over  the  surface  i 
ot  the  combs  with  a  delirious  impetuoailv."  ' 
They  have  now  evidently  discovered  that  , 
their  sovereign  is  gone ;  and  the  rapidity  with  i. 
which  the  bad  news  spreads  through  the  j 
hive,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  combs,  ir 
very  remarkable.  On  replacing  the  queen  ii 
the  hive,  tranquillity  is  almost  instantly  re-  J 
stored.  The  bees,  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
recognise  the  individual  peraon  of  their  own  ! 
queen.  If  another  be  palmed  upon  ihem,  ' 
Uiey  seiia  and  surround  her,  so  iW  she  ia  ] 
either  suffocated  or  perishes  by  huncer;  lor  ( 
it  is  very  remaikable,  that  the  worieta  are  ' 
never  known  to  attack  a  queen  bee  with  J 
their  Slings.  i 

If,  however,  more  than  eighteen  hoars  have  J 
elapsed  befote  the  stranger  queen  be  iniro-  ] 
duced,  she  has  some  chance  to  escape ;  the  i 
bees  at  first  seise  and  confine  her  ;  but  les*   | 
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rigidly;  and  they  soon  begin  to  disperse,  and 
nt  length  leave  her  to  reign  over  a  hive  in 
which  she  was  at  first  treated  as  a  prisoner. 
If  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed,  the  stran- 
ger will  be  received  from  the  tirst,  and  at 
once  admitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  hive. 
In  short,  it  appears  that  the  bees,  when  de- 
prived  oi  their  queen,  are  thrown  into  great 
agitation  ;  that  they  wait  about  twenty  hours, 
apparently  in  hopes  of  her  return ;  but  that, 
after  this  interregnum,  (he  agiiaiion  ceases ; 
and  they  set  about  supplying  their  loss  by 
beginning  to  construct  royal  cells.  It  is, 
when  they  are  in  this  temper,  and  not  soon- 
er, that  a  stranger  queen  Will  be  graciously 
received;  and  upon  her  being  presented  to 
them,  the  royal  cells,  in  whatever  state  of 
forwardness  they  may  happen  to  be,  are  in- 
stantly abandoned,  and  the  larvae  destroyed. 
Reaumur  must,  therefore,  have  mistaken  the 
result  of  his  own  experiments,  when  he  as- 
serts, that  a  stranger  queen  is  instantly  well 
received,  though  presented  at  the  moment 
when  the  other  is  withdrawn.  He  had  seen 
the*  bees  crowding  round  her  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hive,  and  laying  their  antennae  over 
her ;  and  this  he  seems  to  have  taken  for  car- 
essing. The  structure  of  the  hives  he  em- 
ployed prevented  him  from  seeing  further; 
had  he  used  the  leaf- hive,  or  one  of  similar 
construction,  he  would  have  perceived  that 
the  apparent  caresses  of  the  guards  were 
only  the  prelude  of  actual  imprisonment. 

After  the  season  of  swarming,  it  is  weU 
known,  a  general  massacre  of  the  drones  is 
commenced.  Several  authors  assert  that  the 
workers  do  not  sting  the  drones  to  death,  but 
merely  harass  them  till  they  be  banished  from 
the  hive  and  perish.  U.  iluber  contrived  a 
glass  table,  on  which  he  placed  several  hives, 
and  he  was  thus  able  to  see  distinctly  what 
passed  in  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  which  is 
generally  dark  and  concealed ;  he  witnessed 
a  real  and  furious  masssacre  of  the  males, 
the  workers  thrusting  their  stings  so  deep 
into  the  bodies  of  the  defenceless  drones,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  turn  on  themselves  as  on 
a  pivot,  before  they  could  extricate  them. 
The  work  of  death  commenced  in  all  the 
hives  much  ahout  the  same  time.  It  is  not, 
however,  by  a  blind  o^  indi-criminating  in- 
stinct that  the  workers  are  impelled  thus  to 
sacrifice  the  mules  ;  for  if  a  hive  be  deprived 
of  its  queen,  no  such  massacre  takes  place  in 
it,  but  the  males'  are  allowed  to  survive  the 
winter. 

A  larm,  or  a  country,  may  be  overstocked 
with  bees,  as  with  any  sort  of  animal ;  for  a 
certain  number  of  hives  always  require  a  cer- 
tain number  of  flowers  to  subsist  on.  When 
the  (lowers  near  home  are  rifled,  then  are 
these  industrious  insects  seen  ;aking  exien- 
aive  ranges,  but  their  abilities  may  be  over^ 
taxed ;  and  if  they  are  obliged,  in  quest  of 
honey,  to  go  too  far  from  home,  they  are  over- 
wearied in  the  pursuit,  ihey  are  devoured  by 
birds,  or  beaten  down  by  the  winds  and  rain. . 


From  a  knowledge  of  thi%  in  some  fmrts 
of  France  aad  Piedmont,  they  have  cADtciv'ed 
a  kind  of  floating  beehotiiei    They  have  on 
board  one  barg^  threescore  oca  hundred  bee* 
hives,  well  defended  from  tfiiS  inclemency  of 
of  an  ai^idental  storm ;   and  with  these,*  the 
owners  suffer  themselves  to  flout  gently  down 
the  river.     As  the  bees  are  continually  choos- 
ing their  flowery  pasture  along  the  banks  of 
tbe  stream,  they  are  furnished  with  sweets 
before  unrifled;   and  thus  a  single  floadng 
bee- house  yields  the  proprietor  a  considerable 
income. 

The  bees  are  nearly  alike  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  yet  there  are  differences  worthy 
of  our  notice.  In  Guadaloape,  the  bee  is  less 
bv  one  half  than  the  European,  and  more 
black  and  round.  They  have  tio  sting,  and 
make  their  cells  in  hollow  trees,  where,  if  the 
hole  they  meet  with  is  too  large,  they  form  a 
sort  of  waxen  house,  of  the  shape  of  a  pear, 
and  in  this  they  lodge  and  store  their  honey, 
and  lay  their  eggs.  They  lay  up  tlieir  honey 
in  waxen  vessels  of  the  size  of  a  pigeoa^s 
egg,  of  a  black  or  deep  violet  color;  and 
these  are  so  joined  together,  that  tkete  is  no 
space  left  between  them. 

The  honey  never  congeals,  but  is  flaid,  of 
the  consistence  of  oil,  and  the  color  of  am- 
ber. Resembling  these,  there  are  fouad  little 
black  bees,  without  a  sting,  in  all  the  tropical 
climates ,  and  though  these  countries  are  re- 
plete with  bees,  like  our  own,  yet  those  form 
the  most  useful  and  laborious  tribe  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  hooey  they  produce 
18  neither  so  unpalatable,  nor  so  surfeiting  as 
ours ;  and  the  wax  is  so  soft,  that  it  is  only 
used  for  medicinal  purposes,  it  being  never 
found  hard  enough  to  form  into  candles,  as  in 
Europe. 


Lightning. — ^There  was  a  magnificent 
exhibition  on  Friday    night,   in    a    cloud 
which  came  up  from  the  west     The  light- 
ning played  through  it  in  the  most  dazzling 
manner  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  a  large  number  of  spectators  assem- 
bled along  Brooklyn  Heights.     A  striking 
phenomenon  occurred    in   connection  with 
this  lightning  cloud,  upon  which  we  heard 
several  persons    remark.      After  assuming 
various  fantasdc  shapes  for  some  time,  one 
end  of  it  became  detached,  and  gradually 
wrought   itself  into  the  form  which  strik- 
ingly resembled  a  complete  outline,  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  of  Stewart's  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington.     This  resemblance  was  very  evi- 
dent to  many  gentlemen.     From  a  form  of 
a  head  of  Washington,  the  cloud  gradually 
wove  itself  into  the  representation  of  a  dog, 
and  thence  intoseveral  *  questionable  shapes' 
until  it  finally  amalgamated  with  the-  main 
body  from  which  it  emanated. — Selected. 
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CITY  AMD  PYRAMID  OF  CHOLiUt.A. 

(From  •*  RecolUclions  ofMextco,**) 
««  The  great  city  of  Cholala,*'  (said  Cortes, 
in  one  pi'  bis  letters,)  **  is  situated  in  a  plain, 
and  has  twenty  tbousand  householders  in  the 
body  of  the  city,  besides  as  many  more  in  the 
^uburbs.  There  is  not  a  palm's  breadth  of 
land  which  is  not  cultirated,  notwithstanding 
which,  (here  is  in  many  places  much  suffer- 
ing for  bread.  The  people  of  this  city  dress 
better  than  the  Tlascalans.  The  most  re- 
spectable ai  the  citizens  wear  something  like 
a  Moorish  cloak  over  their  other  clothes, 
but  somewhat  different,  as  those  worn  here 
have  pockets :  yet  in  the  shape,  the  cloth  and 
the  fringe,  there  is  mucji  resemblance  to 
those  worn  in  Africa." 

He  adds  that  he  had  himself  counted  the 
towers  of  more  than  four  hundred  idol  tem- 
ples. The  account  ot  Bernal  Dias,  although 
more  brief,  yet  represents  it  as  a  populous 
and  most  extraordinary  city,  and  he  adds, 
that  it  was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
finest  crottkery-ware,  as  in  Cas^tile  were  the 
cities  of  Talavera  and  Palenoiai  The  city  of 
Fu^bla  is  at  this  day  equally  celebrated  for 
the  same  maaufacture. 

It  was  here  that  the  terrible  slaughter  was 
committad  which  has  left  the  deepest  stain 
upon  the  character  of  Cortes.  The  Cholu* 
lans  had  received  him  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  friendship  into  their  city,  and  had  af- 
terwards concerted  a  plan  to  destroy  ail  the 
Spaniards  ;  this  plot  was  discovered  through 
the  address  and  sagacity  of  a  woman :  Dona 
Marina,  the  Indian  interpreter  of  Cortes, 
whose  qualities  throw  into  the  shad^our  own 
Pocahontas.  Not  a  vestige,  literally  none,— 
not  a  brick  or  a  stone  standing  upon  another 
remains  of  this  immense  city,  except  the 
grent  pyramid,  which  still  stands  in  gloomy 
and  solitary  grandeur  in  the  vast  plain,  which 
surrounds  it.  This  pyramid  is  built  of  un- 
bumi  bricks;  its  dimensions,  as  given  by 
Humboldt,  are,  base  1440  feet,  present  height 
177,  area  on  the  summit  45,210  square  leet. 
The  base  is  greatly  out  of  proportion  with 
its  height,  it  compared  with  the  Egyptian  or 
otlier  similar  Mexican  piles.  All  other  pyra- 
mids of  which  we  have  any  account  are  car- 
ried up  to  a  point,  and  have  not  the  same 
large  area  upon  the  summit ;  from  which,  I 
tiiink  that  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  it 
was  once  of  much  greater  elevation,  or  that 
to  render  it  such  was  the  original  design  of 
the  builders.  A  Catholic  chapel  now  crowns 
the  summit  of  this  immense  mound,  ihe  sides 
of  which  are  covered  with  grass  and  small 
trees.  As  seen  for  miles  along  the  road,  an 
artificial  mountain  standing  in  the  solitude  of 
a  vast  plain,  it  is  a  most  imposing  and  beau- 
tiful object. 

A  short  distance  after  leaving  Puebia  the 
road  ior  several  miles  passes  through  the 
beautiful  cultivated  plain  of  which  I  have 
heretofore  spokon.  This  vast  plain,  all  of 
which  is  in  cultivation,  extends  on  each  side 
of  the  road  as  far  as  the  eve  can  reach.     The 


farms,  in  the  quality  of  the  soil,  bouses,  fix* 
turea  and  cultivation,  are  greatly  superior  to 
any  others  which  I  saw  in  Mexico.  To  the 
right  lies  the  territory  ot  the  great  Republic  of 
Tlascala,  which  first  offered  such  fierce  re* 
sisiance  anJ  afterwards  gave  such  important 
assistance  to  Cortes  in  the  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico. It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the^accounts 
given  by  Cones  and  fiemal  Dias,  ol  the  im- 
mense population  of  the  citv  and  country  of 
Tlascala  with  the  very  small  territory  which 
they  occupied.  Cortes  says,  '*  The  territory 
of  Tlascala  contains  a  population  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  householders,  not  including 
the  adjoining  province  of  Guasincango." — 
"  This  city,"  says  he,  "  is  so  large  and  con- 
tains so  many  wonderful  things,  that  I  must 
leave  much  untold;  the  little  which  I  shall 
relate  is  almost  incredible,  because  it  is  a 
much  larger  and  a  much  stronger  city  than 
Granada,  the  houses  as  good  and  the  popula- 
tion much  greater  than  was  that  of  Granada 
at  the  period  of  its  conquest,  and  much  belter 
provided  with  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
such  as  bread,  &:c.  There  is  a  market  where 
more  than  thirty  thousand  people  daily  as- 
semble and  buy  and  sell,  &c.,  &c.  There 
are  bouses  where  they  wash  and  shave  the 
bead  like  barbers;  they  have  baths  also.  Fi- 
nally, they  have  in  all  re<ipecls  good  order 
and  police,  and  are  altogether  a  civilized  peo- 
people."  In  one  of  Cortes*  battles  with  them 
they  brought  into  the  field  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  warriors.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  a  territory  not  more  than  fifty 
miles  long  and  thiity  wide,  and  with  the 
state  of  agriculture  at  that  time,  could  have 
sustained  such  an  enormous  population  ;  but 
the  difliculiy  is  in  some  degree  removed  when 
we  reflect  that  they  had  no  horses  nor  other 
domestic  animals. 

I  must  confess  some  little  incredulity  when 
I  read  such  accounts  as  the  following.  Speak- 
ing of  his  battles  with  the  Tlascalans,  he 
says: — 

"  And  thus  they  drew  us  on,  wuile  engag- 
ed in  fighting,  until  we  found  ourselves  (about 
five  hundred  Spaniards)  in  the  midst  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  warriors,  who 
surrounded  us  on  all  sides.  The  battle  lasted 
the  whole  day,  until  an  hour  before  sunset, 
when  they  drew  off.  In  this  contest,  with 
six  pieces  of  ordnance,  five  or  six  hand  guns, 
forty  archers,  and  thirteen  horsemen  that  re- 
mained with  me,  I  did  them  much  injury, 
without  Muffertng  from  them  any  other  incon' 
venience  than  the  labor  and  fatigue  of  fighting 
and  >hun^er.  And  it  truly  seemed  that  God 
fought  on  our  side,  since  with  such  a  multi- 
tude of  the  enemy  opposed  to  us,  who  disco- 
vered so  great  courage  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms,  of  which  they  had  many  kinds,  we  ne- 
vertheless come  of  unhurt,  \ 

"  Afterwards,  at  daylight,  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fif^ly  thousand  men,  who  covered 
the  land,  made  an  attack  in  so  determined  a 
manner  upon  our  camp,  that  some  of  them 
forced  an  entrance  and  engaged  the  Spaniards 
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at  the  point  of  the  sword,  when  it  pleased 
our  Lord  to  afford  u&  his  aid  to  such  a  degree, 
that  in  foui  hours  ihey  no  longer  annoyed  us 
in  our  camp,  although  they  still  continued 
their  attacks ;  and  thus  we  were  engaged 
until  evening,  when  the  enemy  ai  length 
drew  off." 

Again  not  a  Spaniard  killed  or  wounded  ! 
Nothing  that  we  read  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant romances  equals  this;  ail  the  Kciions  of 
the  Orlando  Furioso  ;  all  the  achievements  ol 
the  'Murious  BoIand,'*are  quite  feasible  com* 
pared  with  this. 

One  cannot  pass  through  this  now  barren 
and  almost  desolate  region,  and  in  sight  of 
the  mountain  of  Malinche,  where  once  stood 
the  capital  of  the  renowned  Republic  of  Tlas- 
cala,  without  his  thoughts  recurring  lo  its 
former  greatness  and  power,  and  its  heroic 
and  faithful  people.  The  road  passes  within 
about  twenty  miles  of  the  mountain  of  Poco- 
catepetl,  the  highest  point  of  the  territory  of 
Mexico  ;  but  the  brightness  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  tropical  sun  shining  upon  the  snow  with 
which  it  is  always  covered,  make  the  dis- 
tance seem  very  much  shorter,  not  indeed 
more  than  one  or  two  miles.  In  descending 
the  mountain  at  about  the  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  the  first  glimpse  is  caught  of  the 
city^and  valley  of  Mexico. 

THE  HOUSE   OF   JOHN   DRYDEW. 

In  Fetter  Lane,  London,  still  stands  the 
house  of  John  Dryden — the  place  where  the 
poet  commenced  his  career.  From  Fetter 
Lane  to  Poet*s  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey, — 
'*  toil,  penury  and  ignoble  strife,'*  with  some 
brief  glimpses  of  that  thins;  by  mortals  called 
immortality-^the  boon  of  the  few  really  great, 
which  men  tardidlv  award,  some  century  or 
so  after  the  grave  has  closed  over  them,  and 
the  mockery  of  marble  has  proclaimed  that 
he  who  in  vain  asked  bread  has  at  least  re- 
ceived a  stone.  Such,  in  the  days  of  the 
second  Charles,  was  the  fate  of  the  poet  de- 

Sendent  upon  the  caprices  of  fashion  for  his 
aily  bread,  and  somewhat  like  this  was  the 
fate  of  John  Dryden,  one  who  might  have 
taken  his  place  among  the  highest,  had  he 
not  sought  all  too  much  the  incense  of  the 
fleeting  hour,  and  bought  it  at  the  dear  cost 
of  a  poet^s  apotheosis — the  head  of  the  id6l 
was  gold,  but  his  feet  were  of  clay. 

Over  either  side  of  the  ihoroughf\ire  over 
whi'h  it  stands,  and  which  was  formerly 
known  as  Fieur  de-Lys  Court,  appear  two 
grim  specimens  of  physiognomy,  intended  to 
represent  lions.  Just  inside  the  court  is  a 
small  door  on  the  left  hand  side  ;  it  was  at 
this  that  I  adventurously  knocked,  on  my  re* 
cent  visit  to  the  place,  for  I  had  a  desire  to 
see  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the 
poet's  house.  A  ragged-headed,  slipshod 
girl  made  her  appearance. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiries  as  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, she  knew  nothing.  The  stairs  were 
^nfliciently  broad,  and  something  like  orna- 
ment just  glimmered  about  the  bannisters. 


I  went  aloBg  a  Itnding-place,  then  ap  a 
short  flight  of  stairs,  then  through  a  passage, 
knocking  here  and  there  at  the  different  doors 
on  my  way.  "^ 

Who  cared  fbr  John  Dryden  in  that 
house  ? — it  would  have  been  sheer  folly  to 
have^  made  any  enquiries  of  such  people  as  I 
was  introduced  to  respecting  the  great  Poei. 

I  looked  in  at  a  door — on  a  low  truckle 
bed,  in  one  corner,  lay  two  poor  children  in 
the  disturbed  sleep  of  fever — and  the  woman 
herself  was  evidently  very  sick-^on  the  floor 
lay  a  heap  of  rabbit  skins,  imparting  a  nois- 
ome eflluvia.  Theae  it  was  the  womau^a 
business  to  dress  and  clean,  whilst  bar  bua- 
band  went  his  daily  round  to  collect  more. 
I  descended  once,  more  ;  *'  what  is  your  plea- 
sure, sir  ?'* 

"Why,  Ma'am,"  I  replied,  "I  am  fond 
of  hunting  about  old  hou6e%-  and  making 
myself  acquainted  with  their  histories,  and 
that  of  the  people  who  have  inhabited  them.*' 

**  Are  you  a  surveyor,  sir  V*    "  Oh  !  no. 

You  know  of  course  what  that  is  ?" 

"  Do  you  collect  the  rales,  sir  ?'* 

*'  Oh !  dear  no.  Pray  did  you  ever  hear 
of  John  Dryden  ?" 

*'  There  is  no  such  name  in  my  house — air." 

But  in  escaping  from  one  den,  I  fell  into 
another  for  next  door  lo  John  Dry  den 'a 
house  resides  an  Israelite.  I  enquired  if  he 
knew  anything  of  John  Dryden,  who  former- 
ly dwelt  in  that  neighborhood.  Receiving  a 
gruff  negative,  I  was  departing  utterly  dis- 
comfited, when  a  younger  Levke  of  the  es- 
tablishment mechanically  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  with  these  words,  "  But  I  dare  say 
we  can  find  him  for  you,  if  he's  back  on  his 
renC*— Boston  Alias. 


A  Jesuit^s  Opinion  of  the  Bible. — The  fol- 
lowing opinion  of  che  Kble  was  written  by  a 
Georgetown  Jesuit : — 

In  vain  you  look  into  the  Scripturea  for  a 
full,  cleari  and  succinct  statement  of  faith 
and  practice.  Articles  of  doctrine  are  scat- 
tered without  order,  their  meaning  is  hidden 
under  obscarity  of  language,  the  advance  of 
the  inquirer  is  arrested  by  apparent  contra- 
dictions, and  seldom  do  any  two  readers  agree 
in  the  same  decision.  Of  all  the  possible 
forms  under  which  a  perfect  and  complete 
rule  of  faith  could  have  been  published,  the 
New  Testameni  is  the  most  incongruous  and 
confused  ;  and  what  no  sensible  man  would 
ever  have  adopted.  We  ought  not  to  attri- 
bute to  the  wisdom  of  God  that  which  is  un- 
worthy of  the  wisdom  of  man." 

Impiety  and  infidelity  and  irreligion  cannot 
transcend  this  Popish  scotling  at  the  Holy 
Book. — Prot.  Magazine. 


Vegetable   aliment,  as  neither   distending 
the  vessels,  nor  loading  the  system,  never  in- 
terrupts the  stronger  action   of  the   mind: 
while  the  heat,  fulness  and  weight  of  animal    ^ 
food  is  adverse  to  its  vigorous  efforts. — Citllen.    ( 
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stable,  or  on  a  bl^k  hill.  Timidity  and  a 
lack  of  proper  weapons  of  defence,  as  well  as 
a  more  gregarious  dispositioo  that  homed  cat* 
lie  hare,  induce  them  t»  crowd  close  when 
feeding  as  well  as  when  in  the  barn.  It  is 
owing  to  their  natural  timid  spirit  that  small 
flocks  are  always  more  wild  than  large  ones, 
and  cannot  be  so  readily  approached. 

Care  should  therefore  be  taken  that  the 
air  may  not  become  foul  in  consequence  of 
their  crowding  too  close.  For  this  purpose 
•mall  Hooks  are  better  than  large  ones ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  they  are  not  so  liable  to 
disease.  There  is  less  danger  of  horned  cat- 
tle, as  they  never  practice  crowding  close. 
Yet  horned  cattle  are  sometimes  too  much 
con6oed.  Calves  do  not  require  so  much 
warmth  as  old  cows,  and  they  winter  better 
when  they  are  notpenned  rery  close. 
'  A  farmer  of  Suffleld,  Ct.,  finds  his  arcount 
in  keeping  sheep  for  their  meat.  The  wool 
is  of  less  accounL  His  lambs  always  bring  a 
good  price  in  Hartford.  He  speaks  highlv  of 
the  South  Down  race,  as  furnishing  the  best 
of  mutton. 

Sheep  want  something  sreen  during  our 
long  winters.  They  will  eat  pitch  pine 
boughs  when  shot  close  in  yards,  and  they 
will  browse  estensively  when  suffered  to  run 
in  the  woods.  If  you  let  them  range  over 
your  mowing  grounds  in  winter,  when  they 
are  not  protected  by  snow,  you  injure  the 
next  crop  materially.  All  the  manure  that 
they  scatter  will  make  but  little  compensa- 
sation  for  the  close  picking  which  they  find  in 
the  fields.  It  is  better  to  keep  sheep  in  the 
yard  than  to  let  them  run  in  winter.  Give 
them  boughs  and  roots  of  any  kind  and  save 
ail  manure.'— 'P/ot0»iuiii. 


Brom  EUiotet  Letters  from  tks  North  of  Europe, 
GOTHIC    ARCHITCCTURE. 

In  the  course  of  the  journey  I  passed  a 
church  built  of  bricks,  one  of  the  very  few 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  country  where 
wood  is  the  chief  constituent  of  every  build* 
ing.  Most  of  the  village  churchea  are  so 
rude  in  structure,  that  it  is  difficult  to  com. 
prise  them  within  any  general  description: 
but  there  is  a  something  in  the  tout  ensemble 
of  most  which  convinces  an  Englishman 
that  the  stately  and  elegant  arches,  he  loves 
and  reveres  are  unjustly  called  Gothic  if 
that  term  be  intended  to  connect  them  with 
the  labors  of  the  artificers  of  Gothland. — 
The  term  "  Gothic  architecture"  is  gener- 
ally used  with  so  indefinite  an  application, 
that  it  is  difllicuU  to  aflUx  to  it  any  precise 
meaning.  The  restorers  of  the  Grecian  or- 
ders  in  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  seem 
to  have  designated  as  Gothic  every  ruder 
s!yle  which  then  existed.  In  that  sense, 
and  with  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  the  epi- 
thet is  usol  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and 


subsequent  writers  :  but  it  seems  now  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  the  term  was  misap- 
plied ;  fop  the  heavy  and  cumbrous  style  of 
achitecture  which  prevailed  over  Europe 
from  the  fourth  to  the  twelAh  century  was 
a  rude  and  incorrect  imitation  of  the  Grecian, 
as  handed  down  through  Roman  models. — 
In  England  it  was  called  Saxon,  because 
it  obtained  during  the  period  of  the  ^axon 
dynasty  ;  but  it  is  to  be  traced  to  our  Ro- 
man conquerors,  whose  skill  and  science 
were  lost  m  the  amalgamation  of  their  de- 
scendants with  the  uncivilized  Britons. — 
When  England  became  part  of  Christen- 
dom in  the  sixth  century,  the  pagan  temples 
were  consecrated  to  Christian  v^orship.  By 
degrees  the  emissaries  of  the  Pope  mam- 
fested  their  zeal  by  teaching  their  converts 
to  raise  superior  structures  of  stone  after 
Roman  models.  Some  of  our  abbots  are 
said  to  have  hired  workmen  from  Rome,  and 
themselves  to  have  made  journeys  thither, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  architecture 
of  St.  Peter's.  When  the  Danes  and  Nor> 
mans,  who,  as  pagans,  were  relentless  in 
the  destruction  of  Christian  churches,  were 
themselves  converted,  they  became  equally 
zealous  in  the  erection  of  those  monuments 
of  their  heritence  atid  faith  that  still  exist  in 
vast  numbers  in  England  and  Normandy. 
All  the  Norman  bishops  seem  to  have  been 
skilled  in  architecture;  for  almost  every 
church  in  our  island  was  rebuilt  by  one  or 
other  of  them  within  half  a  century  after  the 
conc|[uest.  l^heir  object  was  to  unite  the' 
sublime  and  beautifuL  Hence,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  length  and  loftiness  of  their  build- 
ings ;  on  the  other,  the  elegapt  decorations 
and  the  series  of  arches  which  form  an  un- 
rivalled,  majestic  vista.  This  which  is 
called  the  **  pointed  style,"  was  gradually 
improved  by  theefibrts  of  Normans,  English 
and  French,  at  a  time  when  they  were  in- 
timately connected  by  political  ties ;  and  in- 
stead of  being  derived  from  either  Goths  or 
Italians,  was  probably  the  fruit  of  Norman 
zeal  and  ingenuity,  and  the  pure  growth  of 
English  soil. 


Oregon. — Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
the  British  are  to  remain  in  possession,  and 
can  hold  the  fine  lands  on  the  North  of  the 
Columbia  River,  up  to  latitude  49.  They 
are  to  have  possession  of  the  military  posts 
down  below  49,  for  aught  that  appears,  and 
although  nominally  under  our  jurisdiction, 
they  will  own  all  the  property  and  the  lands 
which  they  have  in  possession. 
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ADDRESS   OF   A    CHILD'S   DEPARTED 
SPIRIT  TO  ITS  PARENTS. 

Kind  parents  !  why  those  tears  ? 

Ana  why  those  bursting  sighs? 
No  weepinff  here  bedims 

Vour  little  loved  one^s  eyes. 

The  shades  of  eve,  you  know, 

Were  hastening  along, 
When  my  freed  spirit  left, 

To  soar  the  stars  among 

Yet  long  before  the  night 
Had  drawn  her  veil  around 

The  home  I  left  below, 
A  better  had  I  found. 

So  rapidly  the  soul 

Unbounded  takes  its  flight. 
That  scarce  earth's  scenery  failed. 

When  heaven's  broke  on  my  sight. 

Did  not  you,  mother,  see 

That  bright  celestial  band 
That  smiled  and  beckoned  me, 

And  held  the  inviting  band  ? 

They  let  me  stay  awhile. 

To  hear  my  mother  pray, 
And  see  her  close  my  eyes. 

And  kiss  the  unconscious  clay  : 

And  then  to  heaven  we  flew— • 

The  cherubs  led  the  way ; 
But  my  rapt  spirit  smiled 

As  joyously  as  they. 

Father !  I  never  knew 
'Twas  such  a  place  as  this  ; 

That  heaven  you  told  me  of. 
Was  ouiie  so  lull  of  bliss. 

Oh  !  there  is  mu&ic  here ! 

The  softestt  sweetest  strains 
Float  constantly  along 

0*er  these  ethereal  plains. 

List !  Mother— Father,  list ! 

A  harp  to  me  is  given. 
And  when  I  touch  ihe  strings, 

'Tis  heard  all  over  heaven. 

And  shall  1  tell  you  who 

Stood  ready  to  embrace 
Your  little  darling  one. 

In  this  most  glorious'place  ? 

'Twas  Grand-pa — honored  name  \ 

No  more  with  age  oppre?l. 
Or  toil — for  in  this  woild 

Are  vouih  and  endless  rest. 

• 

Those  hoary  hairs  no  more 
Stray  o'er  bis  furrowed  brow, 


[ 
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But  locks  of  brightest  hue 
Adorn  his  temples  now. 

His  tVembling  Toice  is  ebsDged ; 

The  trace  of  earthly  cares 
Is  banished  from  his  cheek. 

And  God  has  wiped  his  tears. 

And  Mary !  sister's  here. 

She  has  a  cherub's  wing — 
Can  reach  their  loftiest  flights. 

Their  noblest  antheois  siog. 

Dear  parents !  weep  no  more 
For  those  you  loved  so  well, . 

For  glories  here  are  ours. 
And  joys  we  may  not  tell. 

Oh  !  live  and  serve  the  Lord, 

The  dear  Redeemer  love. 
Then  when  you've  done  with  earili» 

We'll  welcome  you  Khoy e,-^^Seleettd» 


IMPROVED   AGRICUIiTURAIi  IMPI^B- 

MfiNTS. 

We  have  given  (pages  2Q^yi  and  281,) 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  some  oi  the  best 
plows  and  harrows  now  in  use  ;  and  aow  pre^ 
sent  our  readers  with  another  itnplemeot  of 
high  importance :  the  cultivator,  with  a 
sketch  of  its  history  and  appUcaticD.  It  has 
wrought  a  revolutien  on  manfa  farm  where 
it  has  been  introduced  ;  aiid  manv  a  /ar- 
mer,  in  almost  any  country,  would  xealixe 
great  advantages  from  its  adoption.  This 
also  is  found  at  Mr.  Allen's  store,  \Wl  Water 
street,  N.  York.  We  mtend  from  tkneto  time 
to  continue  notices  of  such  objects ;  and  cannot 
but  hope,  that,  although  far  removed,  both 
by  place  and  occupation,  from  the  life  of  far- 
mers, we  may  thus  be  enable,  in  some  de* 
gree,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  most 
numerous,  and  very  important  class  of  oar 
countrymen. 
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remain  behind  fishing,  or  be  out  in  search     I 
of  game.     We  could  hardly  have  desired 
a  more    lively,   or  a    more  faithful  pic- 
ture of  this  important  part  of   the  proper 
buainess  of  the  Indian  female.    The  usual 
mode  of  disposing  a  burthen  upon  the  back 
la  here  exhibited,  as  practised  among  the 
different  nations,  with  the  band  across  the 
forehead    for    its    support     The  frisking 
pup  reminds  us  of  the  universal  attachment 
subsisting  between  the  native,  dumb  Ame- 
rican dog  and  his  savage  master ;  while  the 
tin  vessels  brought  to  the  camping  ground 
among  the  articles  of  the  first  necessity, 
bear   witness  to  one  of  the  few  extensive 
benefits  which  the  Red  race  has  yet  derived 
from  the  White. 

We  have  already  given  our  readers  so 
much  relating  to  the  subject  now  brought 
before  them  in  a  striking  picture,  that  we 
shall  refer  them  to  the  very  irr  cresting  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Schoolcrafi's  "  Oneota,"  on 
the  constitution  of  the  Indian  family,  (pages 
183  and  197,  Vol.  2,)  and  add  some  re- 
marks on  the  different  materials,  and  forms 
of  Indian  habitations. 

Indians  have  often  used  caves  for  habita- 
tions, in  re^^ions  where  they  are  found  in 
convenient  situations.     One  of  a  remarka- 
ble form,  though  of  small  size,  we  have 
visited,  in  the  town  of  Guilford,  Connec- 
ticut, near  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
<   which  had  been  a  place  of  resort  during 
the  fishing  season,  by  straggling  remnants 
of  the  original  race,  from  time  immemorial. 
We    may    perhaps  hereaf\er   present  our 
readers  with  an  engraving  from  a  drawing 
we  made  en  the  spot.     The  Indians,  how- 
ever, have  generally  constructed  their  dwei. 
lings,  and  of  such  materials  as  they  could 
on  the  whole  use  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  might  at  first  be  disposed  to  thinl?  they 
were  very  stupid   in  their  choice  of  ma- 
terials, or  in  the  plan  of  construction,  or  in 
their  removing  them,  as  many  of  them  do, 
from  place  to  place.     But,  after  a  careful 
enquiry  into  all   the    circumstances,    we 
should  find  substantial    reasons    for  their 
doing  as  they  do,  on  the  presumption,  how- 


) 


ever,  on  which  they  always  rest,  that  their 
mode  of  life  is  not  to  be  abandoned,  or  ma- 
terially altered. 

Most  of  the  North  American  Indians 
always  change  their  dwelling-places,  at 
least  twice  a  year.  In  summer  they  must 
be  near  their  hunting-grounds,  and  where 
the  females  can  plant  corn,  squashes,  dec, 
and  in  winter  they  require  a  warm,  or  at 
least  a  sheltered  situation.  A  supply  of 
fuel  wiihm  reach  is  necessary  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  wholesome  water,  of  course. 

WiUiam  Wood^s  description  of  Wigwams 
in  Massachusetts, 

This  quaint  old  writer,  who  published 
his  "  New-England's  Prospect"  in  1636, 
gives  the  following  amusing  description  of 
the  squaws,  and  their  manner  of  construct- 
ing  their  habitations. 

To  sntiiifkthe  curious  eye  of  women- 
readera^  \¥h7  otherwise  might  think  their 
sex  forgotten,  or  not  worthy  a  record,  let 
them  peruse  these  few  lines,  wherein  they 
may  see  their  own  happiness,  if  weighed  in 
the  womans  ballance  of  these  ruder  Indians^ 
who  scorn  the  tutterings  of  their  wives,  or 
to  admit  them  as  their  equals,  though  their 
qualities  and  industrious  deservings  may 
justly  claim  the  preeminence,  and  com- 
mand better  usage  and  more  conjugal  es- 
teem, their  persons  and  features  being  every 
way  correspondent,  their  qualifications 
more  excellent,  being  more  loving*  pitiful, 
and  honest,  mild,  provident,  and  laborious 
than  their  lazy  husbands. 

Their  employments  be  many .  First 
their  building  of  houses,  whose  frames  are 
formed  like  our  garden-arbors,  something 
more  round,  very  strong  and  handsome, 
covered  with  olose-wrought  mats  of  their 
own  weaving,  which  deny  entrance  to  any 
drop  of  rain,  though  it  come  both  fierce 
and  long,  neither  can  the  piercing  North 
wind  find  a  crannie,  through  which  he  can 
convey  his  cooling  breath,  they  be  warmer 
than  our  English  houses ;  at  the  top  is  a 
square  hole  for  the  smokes  evacuation, 
which  in  rainy  weather  is  covered  with  a  < 
pluver;  these  be  such  smoky  dwellings,  «; 
that  when  there  is  good  fires,  they  are  not  ^ 
able  to  stand  upright,  but  lie  all  along  the  I 
smoke,  never  using  any  stools  or  ch:*irs,  it  > 
being  as  rare  to  see  an  Indian  sit  on  a  stool  ^ 
at  home,  as  it  is  strange  to  see  an  English-  ^ 
man  sit  on  his  heels  abroad.     Their  houses  \ 
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are  smaller  in  the  summer,  when  their  fa- 
milies be  dispersed,  by  reason  of  heat  and 
occasions.  In  winter  they  make  some  fifty 
or  threescore  foot  long,  forty  or  fiAy  men 
being  inmates  under  one  roof;  and  as  is 
their  husbands'  occasion  these  poor  tecton- 
hi\8  are  often  troubled  like  snails;  to  carry 
their  bouses  on  their  backs  sometimes  to 
fishing-places,  other  times  to  hunting-places, 
after  that  to  a  planting  place,  where  it  abides 
the  longest :  another  work  is  their  planting 
of  corn,  wherein  they  exceed  our  English 
husbandmen,  keeping  it  so  clear  with  their 
clam-shell  hoes,  as  if  it  were  a  garden  rather 
than  a  corn-field,  not  suffering  a  cboaking 
weed  to  advance  his  audacious  head  above 
their  infant  com,  or  an  undermining  worm 
to  spoil  his  spurns.  Their  corn  being  ripe, 
they  gather  it,  and  drying  it  hard  in  the  sun, 
convey  it  to  their  barns,  which  be  great 
holes  digged  in  the  ground  in  form  of  a  brass 
pot,  seeled  with  rinds  of  trees,  wherein  they 
put  their  corn,  covering  it  from  the  inquisi- 
tive search  of  their  gormandizing  husbands, 
who  would  eat  up  both  their  allowed  por- 
tion and  reserved  feed,  if  they  knew  where 
to  find  it.  But  our  hogs  having  found  a  way 
to  unhinge  their  barn  doorf<,  and  rob  their 
garners,  they  are  glad  to  implore  their  hus- 
bands' help  to  roll  the  bodies  of  trees  over 
their  holes,  to  prevent  th'-se  pioneers,  whose 
thievery  they  as  much  hate  as  their  flesh. 

The  following  description  of  the  manner 
of  putting  UD  lodges,  (as  the  Indian  habita- 
tions are  now  called  by  us,)  is  given  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sproat,  in  a  letter  published  in 
that  valuable  and  cheap  juvenile  paper  is- 
sued by  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  foreign  Missions — the  »*  Day 
Spring :" 

"  Would  you  wish  to  see  the  residence 
for  a  whole  family  raised  and  completed  in 
a  few  hours?  Go  and  seal  yourself  by  the 
spot  selected.  First  comes  the  mother, 
bending  and  waddling  under  her  ponderous 
load,  consisting  of  rolls  of  birch  bark.  These 
are  supported  by  a  leathern  strap,  which 
passtss  around  her  forehead,  and  is  secured 
at  each  end,  to  her  burden.  As  she  stag- 
gers along  under  the  heavy  weight,  you 
wonder,  every  moment,  that  she  does  not 
stumble  and  fall  with  it  to  the  earth.  Next 
comes  her  little  daughter  loaded  in  the  same 
manner,  with  a  bundle  of  blankets  and  ket- 
tles, or  perhaps  her  baby  brother,  boui.d  to 
his  cradle,  on  her  back.  The  little  son 
brings  up  the  rear,  with  his  axe  in  his  hand, 
and   his   load  of  boxes,  bags  and  keiiles. 


Arriving  at  the  place  selected,  the  mother 
proceeds  to  clear  away  the  grass  and  stub- 
ble with  an  axe,  and  thus  prepare  the  ground 
floor  of  her  lodge.  She  then  cuts  the  poles 
for  a  frame  in  the  surrounding  forest,  and 
drags  them,  under  her  arm,  to  the  spot. 
These  she  sets  in  a  circle,  with  one  end  in 
the  earth,  bent  and  fastened  together  at  the 
other,  so  as  to  give  the  dwelling  a  conical 
form.  She  then  brings  her  bark  to  the  fire, 
so  as  to  make  it  pliable  by  the  application  of 
heat,  carefully  unbinds  the  rolls,  and  secures 
them  to  the  frame.  Each  roll  is  composed 
of  sheets  neatly  sewed  together,  and  ce- 
mented with  pitch.  They  are  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  and  three  wide.  In  building  a 
lodge,  a  small  opening  is  left  in  the  side  for 
a  door,  and  also  one  at  the  top,  through 
which  the  smoke  may  escape.  It  also  fur- 
nishes the  only  window.  A  blanket  is  hung 
up  to  guard  the  entrance ;  mats  are  spread 
on  the  ground  in  the  interior ;  a  fire  kindled 
in  the  centre^  and  the  work  is  done." 

Indian  houses  on  Columbia  River.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  thus  describe  the  dwell- 
ings of  that  distant  tribe,  as  they  were  con- 
structed about  thirty  years  ago,  before  they 
had  much  intercourse  with  civilized  men. 
It  is  surprising,  (as  Mr.  Ross  Cox  remarks, 
on  the  extract  which  follows  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,)  that  a  people  in  their  situation  and 
state  of- society  should  have  bestowed  such 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  labor  upon  their 
houses. 

*<  The  houses  in  this  neighborhood  are 
all  large  wooden,  buildings,  varying  in 
length  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet,  and  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  in  width.  They  are 
constructed  in  the  following  manner :  Two 
or  more  posts  of  split  timber,  agreeably  to 
the  number  of  partitions,  are  sunk  in  the 
ground,  above  which  they  rise  to  the  height 
of  fourteen  or  eighteen  feet.  They  are 
hollowed  at  the  top  so  as  ta  receive  the  ends 
of  a  round  beam  or  pole,  stretching  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  forming  the  upper 
point  of  ther  roof  for  the  whole  extent  of  the 
building.  On  each  side  of  this  range  is 
placed  another,  which  forms  the  eaves  of 
the  house,  and  is  about  five  feet  high  ;  but 
as  the  building  is  often  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
four  or  five  feet,  the  eaves  come  very  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Smaller  pieces  of 
timber  are  now  extended  by  pairs  in  the 
form  of  rafters,  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
beam,  where  they  are  attached  at  both  ends 
with  cords  of  cedar  bark." 
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THB  RBSIDEVCS  OF  TA!f NBR, 

Or  the  ludlau  Whiteman. 

The  following  description  conveys  to  the 
mind  a  sad  impression  of  the  character  and 
condition  of  one,  who  has  lived  in  view  of 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
without  partaking  of  their  enjoyment.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  causes,  he  seems  to 
have  been  brought  to  a  state  of  insanity,  by 
real  or  supposed  injuries,  and  to  haYe  taken 
away  the  lile  of  all  innocent  and  estimable 
man,  from  misguided  passion  and  misan* 
thropy.  The  lesson  is  a  salutary  one. 
Many  allow  thcmselvef^yto  go  too  far  in  in- 
dulging similar  feelings  lind  habits,  who  yet 
stop  short  of  the  point  to  which  he  has 
gone. 

Mr.  iSchoolcraft  whom  he  murdered,  is  the 

brother  of  our  friend,  the  well  known  writer 

on  an  Indian    affairs,   extracts  from  whom 

we  have  heretofore  published. 

LeUer  from  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Lee,  of  N.  York, 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Com.  Ad. 

i  New- York,  Jur*T  13,  1846. 

This  morning's  papers  contain  a  parasrraph 
fpom  the  Albany  Evening  Juurnal  of  Friday 
last,  which  announces  that,  by  a  telegraphic 
despatch  from  Buffalo,  July  10,  news  was  re- 
ceived of  the  death  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  late 
Indian  agent  at  ISauli  St.  Marie,  and  that  he 
was  murdered  by  a  half  breed  named  Tanner. 
}  There  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  this  iutel- 
$  ligeoce  is  correct.  During  a  recent  visit  to 
^  Lake  Superior  and  the  mineral  region  adja- 
^  cent,  1  made  inquiries  at  the  Sault  respecting 
^  Tanner,  a  "  narrative  ot  whose  captivity  and 
adventures,"  drawn  up  by  Dr.  E.  James, 
was  published  by  the  Carvills  of  this  city  in 
1830.  I  was  informed  that  he  was  living  en- 
tirely alone,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Sault  St.  Marie  village,  and  was  considered 
^  by  many  deranged,  as  he  kept  secluded,  had 
not  been  to  the  village  for  months,  and  was 
rarely  if  ever  seen  by  any  one. 

I  should  remark,  perhaps,  that  Tanner  is 
not  a  half-breed,  but  born  of  white  parents ; 
bis  father  wan  a  clergyman,  living  on  the 
Kentucky  river,  where  young  Tanner,  then 
two  years  of  age,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians  among  whom  he  lived  for  more  than 
forty  years,  chietiy  among  the  Chippewas 
about  ttie  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  Lake 
Winm|»eg,  Rainy  Lake  and  Red  River.  When 
about  forty  years  of  age  Tanner  discovered 
some  clew  to  his  parentage,  and  visited  his 
friends  in  Kentucky  ;  but  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  civilized  life  and  soon  returned  to  his 
former  residence  among  the  Indians. 

He  had  been  married  twice  and  had  seve- 
ral children,  and  his  excuse  for  leaving  Ken- 
tticky  was  to  bring  his  daug  ters  back  with 
him.    On  his  return,  on  ascending  Sturgeon 


river,  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  ball  fired 
at  him  by  an  Indian,  which  broke  his  arm 
and  lodged  in  some  part  of  bis  body.     He 
however  suoe^eded  in  eaining  the  trading- 
house  at  Rainy  Lake,  where  he  says  he  had 
lain  twenty- eight  days,  when  he  was  assisted 
by  Major  J.  Delafield,  of  this  city,  who  was 
then  acting  as  commissioner  for  the  United 
States  boundary,  and  who  furnished  hioi  with 
a  tent,  cloihins  and  a  large  supply  of  provi- 
sions.    Two  of  his  daughters,  then  grown  up, 
were  with  him,  and  he  bad  three  other  chil- 
dren at  Mackinaw,  whom  he  wished  to  visit, 
and  where  he  purposed  to  spend  the  winter. 
His  two  daughters,  however,  were  enticed 
to  leave  him.    Major  Lon|rf  (then  returning 
from  his  western  expedition,)  soon  after  ar- 
riving at  the  station  offered  to  take  Tanner  in 
one  of  his  canoes,  and  carry  him  to  Lake 
Superior ;  he  embarked,  but  being  too  weak 
to  travel,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  fort. — In 
the  spring  he  got  to  Pond  du  Lac  on  Lake 
Superior,  thence  to  Saolt  3t.  Marie.     From 
here  he  went  to  Mackinaw,  to  visit  his  chil- 
dren, where  he  acted  as  interpreter  to  Colonel 
Boyd,  until   1828,  when   he  says  that  **  dis- 
satisfied with  his  (Colonel  B's)  treatment,"  I 
left  Mackinaw- ai»d  proceeded  to  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of    making  arrangements  for 
the  publication  of  my  narrative,  and   on  my 
return   to  ihe  North   was  employed   by  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  Indian  agent    at  the  Hault  St. 
Marie,  as  his  interpreter ;  to  which   place  I 
took  my  family,  and  have  since  resided  there." 
p.  380.     He  concludes  as  follows-—"  Tliree 
of  my  children   are   still  among  the  Indians 
at  the  North.     The  two  daughters  would,  as 
I  am  informed,  gladly  join  me,  if  ii  were  in 
their  power    to  e>cape.     The  son    is  older, 
and  is  attached  to  the  life  he  has  so  long  led 
as  a  hunter.     1   have  some  hope  that  I  yet 
may  be  able  to  go  and  make  another  effort  to 
bring  away  my  daughters."    1  give  ibis  his- 
tory as  it  serves  to  throw  light  on  subsequent 
events. —  Tanner  came  to  this  citv  in  1829,  it 
is  believed  in  company  with  Dr.  James,  then 
of  the  United  Stales  army,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  publishing  his  narrative,  lor  which 
he  told  me  he  received  |II50  in  money,  and 
had  SiOO  copies  of  the   book.     His   portrait 
was  painted   by  the  late  Henry  Inman,  Esq. 
and  engraved  by  T.  Inman,  and  may  be  seen 
on  the  first  page  of  his  narrative  in  the  New 
York  Society  Library,     It  must  have  been  a 
striking   likeness  at  the  time  when  it  was 
taken. 

Feeling  a  strong  desire  to  see  Tanner,  and 
converse  with  him  on  the  state  of  medicine 
among  the  Indians,  particularly  in  reference 
to  several  vegetables,  which  they  employ 
with  considerable  success,  but  the  names  of 
which  I  had  never  been  able  to  learn,  I  de- 
termined, noiwiihsianding  advice  I  had  re- 
ceived to  the  contrary,  to  make  him  a  visit 
I  accordingly,  on  the  8ih  of  June  last,  set  out 
about  sunset,  and  walked  to  his  residence, 
which  is  on  the  St.  Mary's  River,^  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  Sault  village. 
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His  hooM,  whioji  is  a  neat  one-story  dwel* 
ling  of  squared  logs  and  painted  white,  stood 
in  the  centre  of  an  enclosure,  containiag  two 
or  three  acres  of  meadow  or  grass  land,  and 
surrounded  by  a  high  rail  fence  without  any 
gate,  bars,  or  any  other  entrance.  Climbing 
the  fence,  I  walked  slowly  towards  the  house, 
and  when  I  had  reached  within  a  few  rods 
of  it,  a  man  of  stout  frame  and  middle  size, 
apparenily  about  65  or  70.  of  strongly-mark- 
ed  wrinkled  features,  vindictive,  suspicious 
and  the  most  demoniac  expression  I  ever 
saw,  made  his  appearance  at  the  corner  of 
the  house. 

His  hair  was  long  and  shas:g>,  bat  he  had 
on  a  neat  blue  coat,  coarse  cloih,  satin  vest, 
calico  shirt  and  black  pantaloons.  A  dirk  at 
his  side  completed  his  out6t.  Though  his 
appearance  was  not  very  prepossessing,  I  had 
gone  too  far  to  recede;  approaching  him, 
therefore,  I  told  Jiim  luy  name  and  object  in 
callmg,  and  aJded  that  I  esteemed  it  an 
honor  to  take  by  the  hand  a  man,  who  had 
etven  us  so  much  informntion  relating  (0  the 
habiis  and  manners  of  the  Indians  of  our 
country.  He  looked  ai  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments with  a  mingled  expression  of  surprisey 
distrust  and  anger,  but  finally  remarked  that 
he  would  ask  me  into  his  house  if  I  came  as 
a  friend. — Assuring  him  that  I  did,  he  went 
round  the  house  and  came  in  on  the  other 
side,  while  I  went  to  the  front  door  as  he  had 
re(|uested.  Soon  I  heard  the  bolt  turn,  and 
he  asked  me  to  walk  in.  I  did  so,  while  he 
carefully  barred  and  bolted  the  door  behind 
U9.  I  now  began  to  feel  that  my  curiosity 
had  probably  got  me  into  difficulty,  and  this 
impresion  was  not  relieved  when  I  saw  a  ma- 
lignant smile  creep  over  his  wrinkled  face,  and 
that  the  room  in  which  we  were  contained 
nothing  bat  an  old  stove,  two  or  three  stools, 
three  or  four  guns  and  rifles,  an  axe,  hatchet 
and  several  other  weapons. 

As  I  had  nothing  but  a  hickory  cane  with 
me,  I  watched  his  motions  with  some  anxiety, 
determined  to  knock  him  down  and  make  my 
escape,  if  he  showed  the  slightest  disposition 
to  attack  me.  I  took  ^  seat  on  one  of  the 
stools,  and  he  on  another  about  six  feet  dis- 
tant, and  I  began  the  conversation  by  asking 
him  about  some  matters  contained  in  his  book. 
'*  Ah,^'  said  he,  speaking  in  broken  English, 
**  that  book  has  got  me  into  all  this  difficulty. 
I  would  give  ten  thousand  dollars,  if  I  had  it, 
if  I  had  never  any  thing  to  do  with  it." 
"  Why  so?"  I  asked.  "Because,"  he  said, 
"  they  said  it  is  all  a  pack  of  lies.  Why,  I 
heard  a  man  passing  alon^  the  road  this  mor- 
ning, say  to  another,  pointing  down  this  way, 
'  There  lives  that  old  eternal  liar,  John  Tan- 
ner,' "  I  asked  him  if  the  book  was  not  all 
true.  "No,"  said  he,  "it  is  not,  but  that  is 
Br.  James's  fault  not  mine.  What  I  told  him 
was  all  true,  but  he  put  down  a  great  many 
other  thinga  that  I  never  told  him,  and  these 
are  all  lies,  hut  I  have  to  take  the  credit  of 
them."  "Is  it  possible?"  said  I.  "Would 
Dr.  James  do  such  a  thing  as  that  ?'*    "  He 


has  done  it,"  said  Tanner,  "and  I  wish  I 
could  get  sight  of  him  once  more."  "  What 
then  ?"  said  I.  To  this  he  made  no  reply, 
but  a  savage  malignant  expression  told  very 
plainly  what  he  nieant.  After  talking  some 
time  about  the  book,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
Mr.  Schoolcraft. 

At  this  moment,  his  whole  soal  seemed  on 
fire ;  he  rose  from  his  seat ;  he  rared,  and  I 
expected  the  time  had  come  when  I  shoald 
have  to  try  my  strength.  The  substance  of 
what  he  said  was,  that  Mr.  Schoolcraft  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  wife  and  daughter  fear- 
ing him,  and  that  all  his  trouble  and  misery 
had  been  occasioned  by  him.  "  Why,"  said 
he,  *< nobody  will  live  with  me:  here  I  have 
lived  alone  for  vears — everybody  has  left  me 
— they  have  taken  away  my  children,  my 
furniture,  every  thing  I  had,  and  left  me  as 
you  see  me,  without  any  thing.  I  even  have 
to  make  my  own  clothes,  [pointing  to  those 
be  had  on,j  and  do  my  own  cookmg;  every 
body'  is  my  enemy  and  its  all  owing  to  Henry 
Schoolcraft."  He  gave  no  reason  for  this 
opinion,  and  from  subsequent  inquiries  I  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  without  the  slightest  foun- 
dation. 

I  changed  the  subject  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  after  a  few  moments,  rose  and  extending 
my  hand,  told  him  I  must  go,  that  a  friend 
was  waiting  for  me,  &c — (Prof.  Hadley  of 
Geneva  had  accompanied  me  as  far  as  the  en- 
closure.) I  found  rather  more  difficulty  in  get- 
ing  out  his  of  house  than  I  had  in  getting  in,but 
after  a  while  he  proceeded  to  unlock  his  door, 
and  I  left,  very  well  satisfied  to  get  away 
without  even  alludins:  to  the  matters  about 
which  I  called  to  inquire.  I  was,  however, 
so  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
Tanner  would  attack  Mr.  Schoolpraft,  if  he 
ever  met  him,  that  I  called,  immediately  oa  - 
my  return  to  this  city,  about  two  weeks  smce, 
to  see  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  and  put  him  on  his 
guard,  in  case  he  should  visit  Sault  Sc.  Marie, 
as  I  learned  he  was  expected  to  do  soon. 

Mr.  S.,  however,  had  <  already  left  Wash- 
ington for  the  Sault  by  ine  way  of  the  Ohio, 
and  in  all  probability  we  passed  each  other 
in  the  night  at  Mackinaw.  I  however  told 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Schoolcraft,  at  the  Sault,  of  Tan- 
ner's state  of  mind  and  feelings  of  revenge  to- 
ward her  bro'.her-in-law,  but  I  found  he  was 
already  well  apprised  of  it.  It  was  a  com- 
mon report  at  the  Sault  that  Tanner  had  said 
he  intended  to  kill  Mr.  Henry  Schoolcraf\,  if 
he  ever  got  a  chance.  Under  these  circum- 
stances f  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
truth  of  the  telegraphic  dispatch  confirmed, 
and  to  learn  that  our  friend  and  distinguished 
fellow-citizen  has  indeed  fallen  a  victim  to 
vindictive  passion  and  a  spirit  of  lawless  re- 
venge. 

Charlss  a.  Lib,  M.  D. 

But  there  is  a  letter  in  the  Albany  Grazette, 
from  Mackinac,  which  says ; 

"  On  Monday,  James  Schoolcraft,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Sault,  and  a  highly  respectable 
young  man,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  ball  shot 
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at  him»  h  iB  supposed,  by  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Tanner,  who  had  threatened  to  do  the  deed 
upon  the  first  favorable  opportunity  ;  the  ball 
went  through  the  body,  and  he  could  not  have 
lived  a  minute.  Fifty  men  started  after  the 
murderer,  with  rifles,  and  if  he  is  found  will 
probably  be  shot  on  the  spot.  Mr.  School- 
craft was  very  much  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  his  loss  will  be  felt  bv  a  large 
dreie  of  friends." 

The  Commerce  of  Lake  Erie. — ^When,  in 
the  year  1679,  the  Chevelier  De  La  Salle, 
launched  the  first  vessel  moved  with  sails 
upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  every  portion 
ot  the  great  West  was  covered  with  its  anci- 
ent  finrests.  The  echoing  axe  had  never  rung 
through  their  solitudes,  and  the  battle  of 
mastery  was  yet  undecided  between  the  wild 
beast  and  his  wild  foe,  the  savage  hunter. 
The  three  guns  which  were  fired  by  La  Salle 
when  the  Or{fin  was  launched,  were  proba- 
bly the  first  sounds  of  gunpowder  that  ever 
broke  upon  the  stillness  of  this  vast  region* 
The  wandering  Iroquois  heard  in  them  the 
thunders  and  saw  the  lightnings  of  heaven. 
The  white  man  was  equally  an  object  of  ad- 
miration and  of  fear. 

The  arts  of  navigation,  at  this  period,  upon 
this  great  inland  sea,  were  confined  to  the 
bark  canoe  and  the  rude  paddle  with  which 
it  was  propelled.  Never  before  had  the  can- 
vass here  opened  itself  to  the  wind.  The 
immense  fur  trade  with  the  natives  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  lakes,  which  was  carried  on 
first  by  the  French  and  afterwards  by  the 
English,  was  then  almost  entirely  unknown. 
It  was  but  the  year  before  that  the  sites  of 
the  first  trading-houses  had  been  selected. 
La  Salle  set  sau  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie 
on  the  7th  day  of  August,  1679,  with  a  crew 
of  thirty  men,  and  arrived  at  Mackinaw  on  the 
28ih  day  of  that  month.  The  first  cargo  of 
peltries  was  put  on  board  the  Griffin,  and  she 
was  ordered  by  La  Salle  to  return  with  a  crew 
of  six  men  to  Niagara.  But  a  storm  was  en- 
countered, and  the  vessel,  with  all  on  board, 
was  lost.  The  ship  and  cargo  were  valued 
at  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  francs.  Thus  was 
made  the  first  great  sacrifice  of  life  and  prop- 
erty to  the  commerce  of  Lake  Erie. 

Great  as  has  been  the  change  since  the 
country  was  first  explored:  it  nas  almost 
wholly  (akea  place  since  the  year  1800.  The 
population  of  Ohio  in  that  year  was  45,365  ; 
and  thftt  was  the  only  State,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  of  all 
those  bordering  on  the  great  hikes,  which  con- 
tained any  considerable  settlements,  or  in 
which  any  enumeration  of  the  people  was 
taken.  Even  Ohio  was  not  aidmitted  into  the 
Union ;  and  the  commercial  advantages  of 
Lake  Erie  were  scarcely  begun  to  be  deve- 
loped till  twenty-five  years  afterwards.  The 
first  vessel  bearmg  the  American  flag  upon 
Lake  Erie,  was  the  sloop  Detroit,  of  70  tons, 
which  was  purchased  ofthe  North-west  Com- 
pany by  the  general  government,  in  1796.    It 


was,  however,  soon  after  condemned  as  un- 
worthy and  abandoned.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  declaration  of  war,  in  1812,  the  whole 
number  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  upoQ  the 
lake,  did  not  exceed  twenty ;  and  these  were 
employed  either  in  the  fur  trade,  or  in  trans- 
porting to  the  West  such  goods  end  merchan- 
dize as  were  required  for  the  scattered  popu- 
lation who  had  found  their  way  there-  A 
few  vessels  were  built  during  the  war ;  but 
as  many,  and  probably  more  were  destroyed. 
And  during  the  three  years  of  its  continuance, 
as  all  emigration  to  the  west,  if  any  had  be- 
fore existed,  must  have  ceased,  there  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  any  conunerce  upoa  the 
lake. 

In  1818,  there  were  but  thirty  vessels  in  all 
upon  this  lake ;  and  in  that  year,  the  first 
steamboat  that  ever  tmversed  Lake  Erie, 
"The  Walk-in-the- Water,"  was  bniit  at 
Black  Rock.  This  boat  successfully  navigated 
the  lake  till  the  month  of  November,  1821, 
when  she  was  wrecked.  From  1818  to  1821 
th^^l^was  but  one  steamboat  on  Lake  Erie, 
wnffn,  with  the  few  sail  vessels,  was  folly 
adequate  to  th^ommerce  of  that  period. 

In  1825,  there  was  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  equal  to  sixty  per  cent,  and  from 
that  year  to  1830  inclusive,  the  average  an- 
nual increase  was  equal  to  forty-nine  per  cent. 
This  year  the  number  of  arrivals  and  demir- 
tures  was  two  thousand  and  fifty- two.  The 
Erie  Canal  had  been  completed,  and — like  the 
blood,  flowing  through  the  great  artery  from 
the  heart  of  a  living  being  to  the  extremities 
of  the  body,  giving  growth  and  communica-* 
ting  activity  and  strength — trade  was  coursioff 
through  its  whole  length,  imparting  a  yiial 
energy  to  the  new-born  commerce  of  the 
West. 

In  1840  the  number  of  sail  vessels  engaged 
in  the  trade  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Upper 
Lakes,  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
varying  from  thirty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  burthen,  their  cost  being  from  one  thou- 
sand to  fourteen  thousand  dollars  each,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  one  million  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  The  number  of  steamboats 
upon  the  lakes  this  year,  was  forty-eight, 
their  burtnen  varying  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  cost  in  the  aggregate, 
$2,200,000.  The  aggregate  earnings  of  steam 
vessels  in  1840,  was  $725,523  44. 

In  1844  there  were  built  at  different  points 
upon  the  lakes,  nine  steamboats,  thirteen 
brig8»  and  seventeen  schoouers,  with  an  aggre- 
gate burthen  of  nine  thousand  and  twelve 
tons,  and  at  a  cost  of  $542,580.  Besides  this, 
several  boats  have  been  enlarged,  and  their 
capacity  much  increased :  and  there  are  now 
enrolled  and  registered  at  the  port  of  Buffalo, 
streamboats,  the  burthen  of  which  amounts 
to  10,848  tons,  propellers  850  tons,  brigs 
3,381  tons,  schooners  8,694 ;  making  an  ag^re- 

fate  of  24,273  tons,  being  an  increase  since 
uly,  1843,  of  ten  thousand  tons  at  this  port 
alone.— Bii^.  Paj^. 
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In  addition  to  this  increase,  there  are 
building,  at  various  points  upon  the  lakes,  ten 
steamboats  of  bq  aggrepite  burthen  of  more 
than  four  thousand  tons,  four  propellers  carry- 
ing in  all  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy  tons. 
and  eleven  sail  vessels  varying  from  seventy- 
|ive  to  two  hundred  tons  each.  Most  of  these, 
it  is  supposed,  will  be  upon  the  lake  the  pre- 
sent season,  which  will  increase  our  commerw 
cial  marine  more  than  six  thousand  tons.^ 
The  commerce  of  Lake  Erie  cannot  now  be 
less  than  one  hundred  millions  a  year.^ 
American  Review. 


Thb  Ticlegrafh  Likes. — About  1000  miles 
of  Telegraph  co  inection  is  now  completed,  of 
which  one  third  is  ia  this  Slate,  and  by  the 
last  of  August  500  miles  more  will  be  in  ope- 
ration.    Mr.   Henry  O'Reilly,  who  had  con- 
tracted for  the  construction  of  the  range  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  in- 
cluding the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Lake  coun- 
try, says,  in  language  which  we  tind  quoted 
in  a  Philadelphia  paper.  It  is  probable  that  the 
whole  of  the  first  section  intersecting  the  New 
York.  Philddelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton lines,  will  be  completed  to  the  Ohio  river, 
at  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling,  in  four  months 
from  the  first  of  July. 

The  arrangements  now  making  on  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  sections,  (between 
Wheeling  and  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville,)  it  is  believed  will  en- 
sure the  completion  of  the  telegraphic  connec- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi, 
before  the  close  of  December  next,  if  the  citi- 
zens of  St.  Louis  and  other  places  west  of 
Louisville  promply  unite  in  the  enterprise,  by 
forming  an  association,  and  furnish  the  mode- 
rate portion  of  means  requisite.  The  construc- 
tion of  the. Lake  branch  of  the  route  forking  off 
from  Pittsburgh  to  the  chief  cities  between 
Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Chicago,  will  he  influ- 
enced by  the  desirb  which  may  be  manifested 
by  the  people  of  the  Lake  country  for  partici- 
pating in  telegraphic  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-citizens.  It  is  thought  that  the  Great 
Southern  Line  to  New  Orfeans  will  be  in 
operation  some  time  in  October. 

There  will,  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
be  only  one  link  wanting  at  the  close  of  the 
present  year  to  unite  all  the  cities  of  the 
Union,  viz  :  between  Louisville  and  New  Or- 
leans. Even  tbis  may  be  completed  during 
the  year  if  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  Memphis, 
Natchez  and  New  Orleans  so  will  it.  IMius 
in  less  than  one  year  from  the  commencement 
of  this  undertaking,  there  is  a  probability  of 
its  being  extended  from  one  end  of  the  Union 
to  the  other,  and  all  the  principal  cities  par* 
taking  of  the  advantages  which  must  flow 
from  it  and  which  are  but  just  beginning  to 
be  experienced. — iV.  Y.  True  Sun. 


7%e  Striped  Pig  Outdone. — A  friend 
who  has  just  returned  from  the  interior  of 
this  State,  where  *^  no  liceDse*'  prevails,  re. 


latea  some  amusing  shifls  which  are  resort- 
ed to,  to  gratify  the  thirsty  souls  whose 
supply  of  nectar  the  law  has  cut  ofT.  In 
one  tavern  the  landlord  has  caused  a  box  to 
be  put  up  in  his  bar  room,  on  which  are 
painted  in  bold  letters,  ^^  for  the  widow  and 
orphan  fund  of  the  village  of  — — ."  The 
thirsty  traveller  who  should  be  so  foolish  as 
to  ask  for  a  glass  of  liquor  is  promptly  re- 
fused, for  the  law  forbids  the  safe  of  it :  but, 
pointing  to  the  box,  the  charitable  landlord 
says,  «*  if  you  contribute  a  sixpence  to  that 
fund  I  don't  mind  treating."  Very  few  are 
so  dumb  as  not  to  understand  this  hint,  and 
fewer  still  so  uncharitable  as  to  refuse  their 
mite  to  such  an  excellent  fund.  The  six- 
pence is  contributed,  and  the  landlord  keeps 
nis  word  and  treats. 

In  another  place  a  landlord  refuses  to  sell 
any  liquor,  but  he  demands  from  each 
traveller  sixpence  for  backing  his  horse  un- 
der the  shed,  the  liquor  being  of  course 
gratuitous — others  sell  nothing  but  the  ex- 
tracts of  sarsaparilla,  lemon  or  the  like — 
at  least  the  labels  all  say  so  ;  and  as  the  law 
does  not  allow  one  to  go  behind  the  labels, 
they  drive  a  thriving  business.  The  stri- 
ped pig  is  quite  a  poor  animal  after  this,  and 
no  one  would  think  of  giving  sixpence  for 
a  sight  of  one,  when  with  the  same  sum  he 
can  contribute  to  an  excellent  charity  fund, 
and  get  a  treat  into  the  bargain. — New 
York  Courier  6f  Enquirer. 

Rio  Orande  \Deer. — Largest  on  Record. — 
There  are  wandering  over  the  praiiies,  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  camp  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a 
large  number  of  the  finest  large  homed  cattle 
in  the  world.  f<  Our  Volanteers,"  wishing 
for  a  fresh  steak,  would  make  tome  of  them 
occasionally  bite  the  dast.  An  order  came, 
that  no  Qr«ore  "  killing  beef"  must  take 
place,  and  no  more  beef  was  killed.  Scour- 
ing parlies  now  went  out  fo?  venison,  and 
some  good  shots  were  fortunate  enough  to 
kill  one.  It  was  dragged  into  camp  and  duly 
divided  anaong  the  knowing  ones  of  the  regi- 
ment.    When  day  light  appeared,  suspicions 

got  out  that  a  beef  had  been  killed.  This  was 
stoutly  denied,  and  the  reports  were  contra<« 
dieted  by  the  assertion,  that  a  deer  had  been 
killed  weighing  over  eight  hundred  pounds. 
This  caused  universal  surprise,  especially 
among  certain  oflScers,  who  demanded  to  see 
the  horns.  After  a  great  deal  of  deliiy  they 
were  produced,  and  examined  by  a  court 
martial,  who  solemnly  decided,  that  the  veni- 
son of  the  Rio  Grande  had  horns  perfectly 
smooth  and  resembling  those  ot'  the  ox  spe- 
cies, in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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IMPROVED    FIELD    A 
Not  onlf  is  the  appearance  of  a  grassy      ; 
lawQ,  or  a  grarel-walk  improTed  by  pressing      ; 
with  ■  heaiy  roller,  bot  ihe  same  operaiioD     < 
ii  nseful  on  cenain  kindv  of  soil,  th<>  better     < 
i  111  it  for  yielding  a  good  crop.    Some  of     , 
ui  fanners  are  already  acquainted  wiih  the     ; 
lie  of  the  roller  ;  but  even  lo  them  also  a'    ' 
lew  remarks  may  be  gratifying,  wh^n  accom* 
panied  with  a  drawing  of  one  of  the  most  im> 
prored  icind.     We  copy  Irom  the  Catalogue 
of  Mr.  Alleo,  lo  which  we  bave  before  been 
indebted. 

Boilers  are  of  nrious  kinds;  of  wooJ, 
■lone,  and  iron.  Tbe  IssI  are  most  esteemed, 
ai  tbey  do  tbeit  work  bvsl,  and  endure,  with 
liltls  repair,  for  half  aceniury  or  more.  They 
■hould  be  made  in  two  sections,  at  least,  and 
more  would  be  belter,  as  separate  pieces 
faeililate  in  wheeling  round  at  (lie  end  of  ihe 
field,  and  leave  the  ground  smooth,  especially 
if  the  roller  be  more  than  three  feet  long. 
Twenty  lo  twenty-four  inches  is  (he  bes(  dia- 
meler,aDd  Irom  three  to  six  fuel  the  best  length 
.  We  are  now  constructing  our  rollers  of  sepa- 
rate caat  iron  seciions,  about  one  foot  long, 
End  CKH  thus  make  them  up  of  nny  required 
length. 

Eolleri  for  Siilanl  Traniporlation.  — Iron 
sections,  about  SO  inches  diameter,  and  one 
foot  wide,  and  lurnished  with  or  without  ihe 
arbor  or  aile-lrEe,  lo  which  (lie  framework 
can  easily  be  attached  by  any  carpenter  or 
emilh. 

Stone  rollers  are  made  of  one  solid  piece  of 
stone,  and  are  more  proper  for  gravel  walks 
or  lawns  than  for  the  held  ;  iron,  httwerer,  is 
to  be  preferred  io  every  instance.  Wooden 
rollera  may  be  made  in  the  most  simple  man- 
ner from  a  smooth,  round  white  log,  2U  lo  30 
inches  dismeier.  Saw  off  ibe  ends  perpendi- 
cular wiib  the  surface  of  (he  log,  and  then 
insert  iron  gudgeons  of  about  an  ioch  and  a 
half  or  two  incQEs  diameler,  and  fur  these  (o 
roll  in,  make  a  square  frame  of  4  by  6  inch 
■tuff,  horin;  holes  lo  fil  the  gudgeons  in  the 
Bide  pieces.  These  are  held  together  by 
cross-pieces,  one  of  which  is  placed  imme- 
diately belore  and  the  other  directly  behind 
ibe  roller.    Tbey  are  sometimes  made  like 


ND    GARDEN    ROLLKR. 

f  drums  for  carrying  bdt*  to  more  the  m»- 

<  chinery. 
(  II  is   surprising  that  so   lit'le  atlenlion  is 

}  paid  10  ihe  upe  of  jo  serviceable  an  iraplemen' 

;  as  ihe  roller.    It  lends  to  bind  a  sandy  «oil, 

(  and  6nely  pulverizes  the  lumps  of  thai  of  ibe 

>  most  adhesive  clay.     In  passing  it  over  recent 

{  sown  crops,  it  has  a  lenJency  to  keep  ot»  in- 

,  secis,  especially    from  ihc   turnip  crop,  as  it 

?  binds  the  surlace  so  close  thai  (hev  sre  not 

<  likely  to  penetrate   it.     It  should  stways  be 
S  used' after  sei'ding  down  meadows,  as  it  lesres 
?  a  much  sniooiher  and  more  level  surface  for     | 
i  the  Ecvthe  and  rake  lo  psss  over  i(.     It'would     ; 
S  be  well  lo  pass  it  over  meadows  every  spring,     < 
?  in  order   lo  roll   down  any  upbeavings  from     ■ 

<  the  frosi  or  poacliing  of  ihe  cattle.  The  ] 
3  ground  should  always  be  dry  when  ihe  roller 
)  IS  used,  especislly  in  a  soil  where  there  is  the 
'  slightest  ftdmixiure  of  clay,  otherwise  it 
'?  would  so  hind  ihe  ground  logether,  that  the 
i  crop  would  Sod  it  difficult  lo  sliooi  up  througU 
',  the  surface  alter  germinating. 
S         Prices  vary  from  $lli  lo  965. 


A  very  XaCural  Carioiitt/. — A  prisoner 
when  called  upon  by  the  Magistrate  for  her  ' 
defence,  eaid,  "I've  ordered  a  lawyer  for  to-  \ 
morrow,  and  I  hope  your  worship  will  be  so 
good  as  to  put  it  oH  till  he  comes."  "  Why, 
what  can  the  lawyer  say  al-out  it?"  asked 
Ihe  magisiraie.  '•  That' a  what  I  want  lo 
know,   please  your  worship,"  replied  (he  pri- 


TELEGRAPmC        COMHOKICATION      BCTWEEn  \ 

Fbance  and  Ei4GLANn.— It  was  staled,  some  , 

time  ago,  that  a  submarine   lelegraph  wu  to  ' 

he  laid  down  across  the  English  Channel,  by  ' 

be   made    Irom  coast  to  coasl.     The  toid's  < 

Commissioners   of    the   Admiralty,   with   a  ^ 

view  of  testing  ibe  practicability  ol^lhis  under-  , 

taking,  have   permuted   the   projeciors  to  lay  ' 

down  a  sub-marine  lelegraph  across  (be  bar-  ] 

bor  of  PortEmouih-    In  a  few  diys,  after  the  < 

eiperimeni    has   been  successfully   tested  at  < 

Porismouih,  the  suh-marme  lelegraph  will  be  \ 

laid  down  across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  under  < 

the  sanction  of  both  the  English  and  FrcDcli  j 

Governments.  i 


^- 
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THE    PEACOCK. 


Tliitbird,  M  Ion?  and  rd  anirersaltf  ad* 
mited  lor  tlie  exceeding  Kncefuln^ss  of  lonti 
and  beaaif  of  plumage,  belongs  to  ibe  foarih 
order,  that  of  gnltinaceoui  birds,  or  fowls ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  its  vsin-giory,  and  ihe' 
)itide  wiib  whicb  i[  looks  down  upon  itioee 
of  plainer  feather  and  more  humble  preien- 
■i(>a«,  is  so  iotimalely  allied  lo  ihem  bv  na- 
ture, ibat  ibe  relaEionship  canooi  be  doubted. 

Tfae  fowl  kind  are  distinguiBhed  from  olber 
birds  by  the  foUonin?  chamcterisiicB,  viz.: 
Tbe  upper  division  of  the  bill,  [or  upper 
mandible,)  arched;  the  nostrils  openi.ig 
ibrough  a  broad  p'Mij  aubstnnce  at  the  root 
of  the  bill,  with  a  sort  of  scale  hanging  over 
it ;  short  wings ;  a  heavy  gait ;  little  power 
of  Bight  ;  with  fourteen  quills  in  the  taii,  or, 
(more  seldom)  eighteen.  They  all,  with  one 
exception,  lay  their  ^gs  on  the  ground,  or  in 
an  UDskilirul  apology  for  a  nest,  formed  of  a 
little  straw,  bay  or  some  other  substance, 
loosely  arranged  io  ■  circle. 

The  cause  of  tbe  weakness  ot  tbe  wings 
of  (owls,  is  evident  to  one  who  compares  tbe 
form  and  size  of  their  bones  and  muscles  with 
those  of  iirooger  birds ;  and  we  may  easily 
perceive  something  of  this  in  carving  a  com- 
mon chicken  at  the  dinner  table.  The  ster- 
num or  broad  bone  on  the  chest,  is  extended 
ftr  on  both  aides ;  and  its  point  is  attached  to 
what  is  commonly  called  the  br!?Hst  bone,  ur 
wishing  bone,  only  by*  feeble  ligament.  By 
these  arrangements  the  muscles  which  move 
the  wings,  and  which  form  the  thick  while 
meat  of  the  breast,  ao  delicate  and  highly  es- 
teemed, necessarily  have  much  less  power  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fowl,  than  ihoae 
of  roott  other  kinds  o(  birds. 

Tbe  Peacock  ia  diaiiDgniahed  trom  all  other 
fowls,  by  a  crest  on  the  head  formed  of  sev- 
eral slender  stems,  each  supporting  a  small 
button,  which  add  much  dignity  to  iia  aspect, 
otherwiae  so  pectiliar  and  superior.  It  has 
■pother  mark,  in  which  it  differs  from  all 
other  birds  except  the  turkey  ;  and  that  is  the 
tail  covens,  or  outer  feathers  of  the  tail,  are 
longer   than  those  whicb  are  properly  the 


quills,  and  may  be  raised  and  tpread  oat  I 

a  fan  at  the  wilt  of  the  animal. 

The  Latin  or  scienii&c  name  erf' the  peacock  . 

is  Pavo  ;  and  the   common  peacock  is  Pavo  ( 

crisiaiut.  or  crested    peacock.     This  elegant  J 

bird  is  a  native  of  India;  and,   in   the  wild  , 
state,    is  described   as   much    surpss?ting    i 
beauiy  the  finest  sped mena  of  thi-  <i<Mie. 
was  nisi  introduced  into  Europe  li\   Alexai 

der  the  Great,   after   his   eastern   conquests.  < 
The  earliest  noiice  of  this  bird  is  in  the  book 

of  Job,  chapter  39ih,  v.  IJth.     We  leara  also  ' 

that  Solomon's  ships  brought  peacocks  up  the  ) 

Red  Ses.     let  Kings,  lUth  22i.  ) 

This  majestic  and  magoificent   bird  would  ( 

probably  be  more  common  in  this  country  but  ! 

lor  it«  diaagieeable  noies.  With  all  its  besuiy  } 

it  has  a  luirsh,  shrill  and  discordant  voice,  pe-  \ 

culiarly  painful  to  the  ear;  and  a   keeper  of  i 

peacocks  ia   in  danger  of  gi'^'ng  offence  to  a  } 

quiet  neighborhood      It  is   remarked  of  this  ] 

bird  that  it  appears  to  betray  eiirerae  murit-  , 

ficatioo    after   the    loss  of  its  most  beauiiful  i 
feathers,  which   regularly  takes  place.     I 
a  fact  that  it  commonly  forsake*  its  usual 

vated  positions  during  that  period  ;  and  that  ! 

insteau  of  looking  lor  it  on  the  ridge  pole  of  ' 

the  wood-bouse  or  bsrn,  the  village  boy  then  | 

lenrna  to  seek  for  him  in  some  obscure  corner,  i 

to  which  he  supposes  him  to  be  driven  by  ' 

chagrin  at  the  loss  of  bit  eitriniic  excellency.  , 

Tbia  however  may  probably  be  owing  lo  (he  < 

unpleasant  and  perhaps  disorded  state  of  the  ] 

animal,  which  the  melancholy  aspect  ot  many  i 

other  birds  appears  to  indicate  during  thepe-  • 

riod  ol  losing  the  feathers,  whicb  is  called  the  ' 
moulting  season. 


E«aTELT  Tanioa.— When  aarthly  ihioga  i 

engross  a  minister's  attention,  be  will  think  J 

more  of  this  world  than  the  next,  and  hia  ; 

preaehiag  will  savor  more  of  the  casket  than  ( 

thejeweFs.    If  he  is  not  a  spiritual  man  him-  j 

self,  be   has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  God  , 
will   bless  him  with  a  spiritual   people— 
MiHBlimimi. 


♦ 
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THB  PICTURED  ROCKS  OF  I^AKG 

ERIB. 

The  best  description  ol  these  rocks,  is  the 
following  one  by  A.  H.  Gray,  Esq.,   one  of 
the  assistant    mineral    agents.       He    says : 
"  Commencing  a  little  west  of  Miner's  River, 
and  extending  easterly  for  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
is  a  high  snd  perpendicular  wall  of  sand  stone, 
rising  to  a  height  of  three  hnndred  feet,  of 
horrizontal  strata,  several  feet  in  thickness, 
colored  wiih  various  bright  and  beautiful  tints 
of  vegetable  and  mineral' matters,  and  forming 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  deeply  inter- 
esting natural   curiosities  in  America.     The 
water  near  its  base  is  a  clear  emerald  green 
of  great  depth,  allowing  vessels  to  a^pproach 
witiiin  a  few  feet  of  the  narrow  pebbly  beach 
here  and  there  to  be  met  wiih.and  elsewhere 
the  rock  itself  rising  immediately  out  of  the 
lake.     Successive  curves   of  half  a  mile  In 
1  ngth,  caused  by  the  wearing  away  the  soft 
sand  rock  by  the  waves,  appear  like  painted 
walls  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  continue  for 
nearly  the  whole  distance,  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  a  small  stream,  or  cascade  leaping 
from  the  precipice.     When  near  its  base  in  a 
small   boat,  the  projecting  summit  ot   this 
massive  structure  presents  a  grand  and  awful 
sight.  Rotundas,  caves  and  domes  with  arched 
entrances,  curionsly  and  beautitully  formed, 
are  nnmeroas.    One  cavern,  which  we  sailed 
bto  with  our  boat,  had  an  arched  way  of  fifty 
feet  in  height  and  thirty  in  width,  which  sud- 
denly expanded  into  a  high  and  singularly 
constructed  rotunda  of  two  hundred  feet  in 
diameter.     The  'Doric  Rock,'  the  'Pulpit,* 
and  '  DesPartailles,'  and  orher  features  of  this 
portion  of  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  Superior, 
called  the  'Pictured  Rocks,*  altogether  con- 
stituting scenery  of  grandeur  and  beauty  un- 
surpassed.    The  tops  of   these  rocks    a're 
covered  with  a  small  but  symmetrical  growth 
of  silver-fir,  spruce,  maple  and  hircb,  and  in 
the  month  of  October  their  rich  and  variegated 
foliage    present    a  strikingly    beautiful    ap- 
pearance.'* 

Miners  River  and  Dorick  Rock. — This  river 
is  very  rapid  near  its  moaih,  making  a  quick 
desceiit  to  the  Lake,  through  the  Sand  rock. 
Pu^^suing  the  coast,  which  is  rocky,  and  runs 
S.  W.  twelve  miles,  forming  the  east  aide  of 
Grand  Island  Bay,  is  the  bottom  of  that  bay, 
a  small  and  nameless  stream  enters. 


Enqlxsr  Farmers  ahd  Laborers.— The 
wages  of  the  laborer  in  England  are  higher 
in  the  north,  decreasing  towards  the  south* 
until  they  fall  to  seven  shillings  per  week. 
Their  writers  on  statistics  fix  the  average 
amount  throughout  the  realm,  at  eight-and- 
sizpence,  of  which  one-and-sixpence  is  weekly 
paid  for  cottage  rent,  leaving  only  a  shilling 
n  day  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  fuel,  and 
ediicalioh  of  the  entire  family.  Their  desti- 
tution  ia.  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise ;  for, 
with  that  sum,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could 


subsist  without  the  charities  provided  hy  the 
care  and  bounty  of  the  rich. 

The  appearance  of  a  stranger,  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  visit,  brought  me  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  farmers  who  rent  the  lands  of  the 
proprietors,  and  employ  laborers  to  culiiTate 
them.  They  hold  the  middle  state,  between 
the  lordly  great  and  humbly  poor.  They  re- 
ceived me  with  great  kindness  in  their  houses, 
which  are  bfllter  supplied  with  the  conven- 
iences,  but  not  as  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
a«  are  foand  in  a  log-cabin  in  Kentucky. 

On  their  tables  were  usually  a  Joint  of  mnt- 
von  or  swine's  flesh,  sometimes  a  fowl,  pota- 
toes or  cabbage,  followed  by  bread  and  cheese, 
accompanied  throughout  with  large  potations 
of  beer,  and,  on  one  occasion,  gooseberry 
wine.  Their  education  seemed  limited  to  the 
history  of  their  own  Kings,  and  the  reading  of 
newspapers,  which  they  obtained  at  aeeood- 
hand. 

At  the  return  of  the  season,  the  struggle  is 
so  greaf  among  the  farmers  to  ohtaio  lands, 
that  the  price  of  rent  is  enhanced  bevond 
their  ability  to  pay.  One  of  them  told  me 
there  were  forty-two  competitors  for  those  he 
cultivated;  that  the  proprietors  oppressed 
the  farmers,  who,  in  turn,  drove  the  laborers 
to  the  verge  of  starvation,  snd  to  Amorica,  if 
they  could  pay  their  passage  across  the  Aikii- 
tic. 

All  the  lands  in  England  are  owned  by 
33,000  persons. — Judge  Carhten^s  LetUrt 
from  England,  

St  Kitts, — Eighty  Portuguese  Inami- 
grants  arrived  here  on  Tuesday,  in  the  ship 
Parrock  Hall,  from  Madeira.  We  are  in- 
formed that  they  have  been  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  BoddingtoD  &  Co.  of  London,  with 
whom  they  have  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment to  work  on  the  Estates  with  which 
that  firm  is  connected  in  this  Island.  We 
learn  that  they  are  Protestants,  and  have 
be>n  receiving  religious  instruction  from  Dr. 
Kalley,  the  zealous  Scotchman  who  lately 
had  to  endure  severe  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  of  Madeira,  on  ac- 
count of  his  efforts  to  enlighten  the  poor  and 
ignoraiU  people  of  that  Islacd.  They  have 
been  distributed,  and  are  now  settled  in 
various  parts  of  the  Island. 

A  gentleman  of  grave  deportment  was 
busy  blowing  bubbles  of  »oap  and  water,  and 
attentively  observing  them  as  they  expanded 
and  burst  in  sunsliine.  A  pert  youth  fell  into 
a  fit  of  laughter  at  a  sight  so  strange,  and 
which  showed,  as  he  thought,  folly  or  insa- 
nity. •<  Be  ashamed,  young  man,'*  said  one 
who  passed  by,  "  of  vour  rudeness  and  igno* 
ranee.  You  behold  tEe  greatest  philosopher 
of  the  age.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  investigating 
the  nature  of  light  and  colors,  by  a  series  « 
experiments  no  less  curious  than  useful,  al- 
though you  may  deem  them  childish  and  in- 
significant. *'—iSe/ec^eif. 


< 


> 
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DOMESTIC  FISH-PONDS. 

On  the  coDtinent  of  Europe,  particularlv  in 
France,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  Neirier- 
lands,  the  rearing  of  fi^h  affords  a  regular 
source  of  profit  to  landed  proprietors ;  and  the 
establishment  of  artificial  ponds,  and  the  man* 
agement  of  this  species  ur  game,  arc  well  un- 
derstood. In  most  of  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  the  stalls  in  the  markets  are  furnished 
with  two  or  more  tubs  of  water,  crowded  with 
living  fresh  water-fish,  in  excellent  condition, 
but  painfutly  panting  and  atruggling  in  their 
confinement,  which  are  obtained  from  private 
fish-ponds,  where  they  are  regularly  bred  for 
the  market,  in  a  similar  manner  as  our  far« 
mers^  wives  breed  geese,  ducks,  and  other 
fowls. 

In  most  parts  of  the  United  States  there  are 
either  natural  ponds,  or  lakes,  or  waste  places, 
capable  of  being  converted  into  artificial 
ponds,  which,  if  properly  stocked  and  attend- 
ed  to,  would  greatly  add  to  the  luxuries  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  would  furnish 
the  whole  population,  both  in  the  country  and 
in  cities,  with  an  increased  supply,  at  all 
times,  of  wholesome  and  notricious  food. 
Few  acts  ol'  our  government,  or  of  private  in- 
dividuals^  would  be  more  praiseworthy  than 
to  introduce  into  our  waters,  from  Europe,  a 
quantity  of  tench  and  carp,  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding,  or  to  bring  the  celebrated  white 
fish,  muscalonge,  Mackinaw  trout,  and  other 
tribes  of  our  great  lakes,  to  the  ponds  or 
lakes  nearer  the  sea-board,  for  the  same  ob- 
ject. On  this  point  I  shall  speak  more  in  de- 
tail hereafter. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Gottlieb  Boccius  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  management  of 
fresh-water  fish  in  Germany,  with  a  view  of 
making  them  a  source  of  profit  to  landed  pro- 
prietors. From  this  work,  and  several  other 
sources,  I  have  derived  the  information  which 
follows  in  this,  and  will  be  continued  in  the 
succeeding  numbers,  with  a  hope  that  an  at- 
tempt wiU  be  made  to  introduce  this  branch 
of  rural  economy  into  this  country. 

Formation  oj  the  Pondt, — As  the  first  for^ 
mation  of  fish-ponds  is  expensive  if  the  pro- 
prietor has  to  excavate  the  ground,  it  is.  desi- 
rable to  choose  a  natural  hollow,  to  form  an 
embankment  where  necessary,  and  to  provide 
a  feeder  leading  into  it.  If  these  ponds  are  ^ 
not  made  entirely  for  profit,  it  will  be  well 
not  to  hide  them  Irom  the  view  of  the  house, 
as  sheets  of  water,  seen  alternately  when  ap- 
proaching a  residence  have  a  very  elegant  VL\r» 
pearance.  Their  extent  depends  of  course 
upon  the  quantity  ot  fish  proposed  to  be  raised. 
Ir  there  is  only  one  pond,  it  should  not  be  of 
less  extent  than  five  or  six  acres ;  four  times 
this  area  may  be  desirable,  especially  in 
marshy  or  Vet  soils,  which  often  cannot  be 
more  advantageously  employed ;  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  construct  a  series  of  ponds,  the  first  of 
three  acres,  the  next  four  acres,  and  the  largest 
fivp  acres.  For  ornamental  fish-ponds,  as 
many  as  five  should  be  formed,  situated  be- 


tween two  rising  grounds  and  sepbrated  by 
embankments ;  three,  however,  is  the  usual 
number;  the  first  of  which  should  be  slightly 
elevated  ;  and  so  situated  that  it  may  receive 
the  drainings  of  a  village  ;  or  at  any  rate  it 
should  be  near  a  farm,  as  all  the  refuse  wash- 
ings from  such  places  supply  food  The  p'»nds 
should  be  separated  by  a  distance  of  at  least  one 
hundred  yards;  more,  if  possible,  as  each  can 
then  have  the  refuse  washines  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  ponds  should  be  connected  by 
water  courses,  protected  by  flood-gates  of 
suflScient  depth  and  descent  to  allow  the 
whole  of  the  water  to  pass  off  readily.  If  the 
supply  of  water  is  even  and  well  regulated, 
the  depth  of  each  pond  at  the  centre  may  vary 
from  three  to  five  feet;  if  the  supply  is  not 
regular,  the  depth  may  be  greater  by  about  a 
foot.  The  sudden  introduction  of  large  quan- 
tities of  fresh  water  is  to  be  avoided,  because 
its  temperature  is  generally  below  that  of  the 
pond,  an4  it  also  stirs  up  ttie  mud.  The  sides 
of  the  pond  should  shelve  gradually  for  about 
six  yards ;  thi^  will  encourage  the  growth  of 
ffrass,  in  which  a  variety  of  insects,  dtc,  will 
harbor  and  supply  food  to  the  fish.  Another 
advantage  of  shelving  sides  is  that  if  the  shal- 
lows are  protected  by  stakes,  the  pond  is  not 
so  easily  poached.  A  third  advantage  is  the 
protection  it  offers  to  the  broi»d,  as  will  be  no- 
ticed hereafter.  About  the  sluice  or  flood-gate 
the  water  must  be  deeper  for  the  reception  of 
the  fish  when  the  pond  is  emptied  for  clean- 
ing, &c.  A  sheet  of  water  may  sometimes  be 
divided  into  two  by  a  middle  embankment  lo 
be  raised  about  two  feet  below  the  general 
surface  of  the  water  when  the  pond  is  full,  so 
as  to  allow  a  boat  to  pass  over  it:  thus  one 
half  can  be  emptied  at  a  time,  and  the  fish 
transferred  from  one  to  the  other  at  the  time 
of  cleaning. 

Where  there  is  only  one  pond  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  have  several  kinds  of  fish  in  iu 
Artificial  bottoms  must  then  be  made,  as  dif- 
ferent species  of  fish  prefer'different  bottoms. 
Trout  must  have  a  gravelly  bottom,  and  will 
not  thrive  without  one ;  carp  and  tench  are 
not  so  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  soil, and 
are  fond  of  weeds.  Clay  soils  are  not  good, 
as  they  furnish  no  nutriment  for  the  larvie  of 
inseeu,  worms,  &c.,  and  consequently  no  food 
for  the  fish.  Izaak  Walton  says:  **It  is  ob- 
served that  the  best  ponds  to  breed  carps  are 
tbo^e  that  be  stony  or  sandy,  and  are  warm 
and  free  from  wind,  and  that  are  not  deep,  but 
have  willow  trees  and  grass  on  their  sides, 
over  which  the  water  does  sometimes  flow  :^ 
and  again,  *'  such  pools  as  be  large  and  hava 
most  ff ravel,  and  shallows  whue  fish  may 
sport  tnemselves,  do  afford  fish  of  the  finest 
taste ;  and  note  that  in  all  pools  it  is  best  for 
fish  to  have  some  retiring  place ;  as  namely,* 
hollow  banks  or  shelves  or  roots  of  trees,  to 
keep  them  from  danger,  and  when  they  think 
fit,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  as  also 
from  the  extremity  of  cold  in  winter. '*-^Affi. 
Agriculturis:.  D'Jat  Bbowmi. 
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,  "  Ii  it  vety  iroubrRsoine !"  exclaimf  the 
J  mother,  "h  Is  verf  troablesome  and  diffi 
■  cull  lo  manage  well,"  adds  ihe  f.ulier,  ihe 
,  aunl,  or  ihe  elder  sister,  who  fancies  that  if 
^    the   enlerprize   should    be  undenaken,  duly 

>  would  loudl;  call  for  nn  assistant. 

>  Is  there  anything  which  is  not  ttoublesome 
,    and  ditftcult  al  the  beginnina;,   my  respected 

>  Triends  ;  and  are  not  the  success  and  the  re- 
)  ward  coiDinonly  proportioned  to  llie  difficull) 
'  atid  trouble?  And  do  not  difliculties  oflen 
r  becolne  ditninished  on  a  near  approach,  on 
;  actual  trial  ?  So  it  haa  proved  in  cases 
I    within  oar  knowledge. 

i       An  eloquent  aeTmon  wa*  preached  a  short 

[    lime  since,  in   which    the  dutjr  ol  supporting 

;    good   schools  wat  strongly   incurcaieJ ;  and 

I    the  importance  of   Christian   education  was 

'    insisted   on,  but  conriciion  cxpreiiaeJ,  thai  it 

',    would   never   be  accomplished,  uiilesij  parish 

i    schools  should  be  formed,  and  conducted  on 

S    sound  priiicipies,     Indeed,   to  such  an  eilent 

C   have   intidel  seniimenis  and  poliiical  part'i- 

i   zans  attained  the  ascendancy  in  many  places, 

,    that  the  prospects,  nay,  the  present  condition 

',   of  schools,    is    extremely  alarming.      The 

fiible  is  excluded   from    many;   and  in   the 

i   city  of  New   Yurk   the   intluence   of   Rome, 

(discreditable  as  is  the  lact  to  herself  and  to 

'    US,)   prevents    tnnny    ihousands  of   children 

from  the  daily  hearing  of  the  Word  of  Uod. 

-  We  have  before  spoken  of  the  dofecte  and 

•   dehcieDciea  of  many  schools,  and  the  advan- 

I   lagca  which  may  be  secured,  by  any  parent 

I    who  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  edu- 

'    cation    of   his   childre.i.     We    would    have 

every  father  and   mother  on  friendly  terms 

with  the  good  teachers  r.f  the  ueigbborhood, 

and  daily  overteeing  and  aiding,  if  not  con- 


ducting, the  insiruciion  of  the  family.  I^t  , 
any  one  conlemplate  a  scene  like  that  repre-  ' 
senled  in  our  print,  and  reflect  on  the  great  ; 
and  numerous  benelita  which  a  daily  repi:-  '• 
lilion  of  it  would  en^'Ure  lo  every  fanuly-  { 
How  many  evils  and  dangers  are  excluded  ;  ' 
how  many  advantages,  how  many  blessings  '. 
embraced,  hy  the  walls  which  enclose  such  ' 
a  parly  us  we  c^ee  a^jsemhled,  in  ihia  quiet  ' 
and  industrious  group!  Whether  in  citjr  or  -. 
m  country,  at  the  easi,  west,  north  or  south,  i 
on  our  Atlantic  coast,  the  summti  of  the  ; 
Alleganies,  or  the  level  prairies,  whererpr  a  ( 
good  school  is  not  accessible,  the  mother  or  ^ 
:he  lather  can  secure  for  themaelvet  mkiiy  ; 
of  the  benefits  of  one,  by  imilalinff  (he  ex-  > 
ample  here  presenied  lo  our  view.  And  not  J 
only  so,  but.  In  families  whose  children  at-  ^ 
lend  schools,  such  assemblages  may  be  often  ') 
held,  and  with  great  advantage.  , 

We  have  lately  had  our  feelinga  interested  ( 
anew  on  ihis  subject,  and  been  again  impres-  / 
sed  with  the  duty  of  inviting  theaiiention  of  ) 
parents  to  it,  by  coming  unexpectedly  upon  ft  ) 
little  family-school  a  few  days  ago.  )n  a  te-  \ 
tired  apnriment  in  one  of  the  houses  in  this  '' 
city,  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  who  has  for  > 
Bonie  time  devoted  a  portion  of  time  every  ' 
day  to  the  instruction  of  her  children,  had  ' 
jusi  opened  the  regular  exercises.  Reats,  ^ 
books,  slates,  sewing  and  knit  ting- work,  (all  i 
ID  he  brought  into  use  at  6xed  days  and  ^ 
hours,)  were  arranged  around  in  due  order;  j 
and  the  little  group  were  engaged  in  reading  ^ 
a  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  one  of  / 
thuse  simple  narratives,  more  admirably  i 
adapted  to  impress  th#  joutliful  bean  ilian  \ 
any  human  compoaiiion.  A  sweet  solemnity  5 
pervaded    the  place,  ana  our  approach  wu  ) 
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not  at  fint  obsenred.  How  many  recollec- 
tions, crowded  upon  the  mind ;  bow  many 
exclamations  were  ready  to  be  uttered  in 
praise  of  sach  a  practice,  and  of  those  an* 
ceston  who  bad  established  and  handed  it 
down!  How  many  prayers  were  ready  to 
arise,  for  the  difi\ision  of  the  spirit  and  the 
means  of  a  real,  sound,  thorough  and  evan* 
geiical  education,  such  as  it  should  be  in  uur 
day,  with  all  the  facilities  in  our  reach  ! 

"  Prom  iceoes  like  these  Old  Scotia's  grandeur  spriDgs ' 
<*  Thifl  makes  her  lov'd  at  home,  rever'd  abroao." 


Interesting  Gorrespondeikce  of  the  Christian 

AlUanee* 

A  crowded  audience,  at  the  late  annual 
meeting  of  this  society,  were  informed  that 
the  correspondence  they  have  established  in 
Europe,  especially  in  relation  to  Italy,  is  of  a 
highly  interesting  character.  But  little  op- 
portunity, however,  could  be  expected,  to 
make  known  the  details  on  such  an  occasion. 
Our  future  extracts  from  some  of  the  long 
communications  newly  received  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  will  show  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  facts  which  are  fast  coming 
to  light,  and  may  afford  some  conception  ui 
the  abilities  and  christian  principles  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  Alliance.  New  chan- 
nels of  intercourse  are  opening  between 
America  and  Italy  ;  and  the  first  effect  will 
be  to  furnish  a  supply  of  information  respect- 
ing the  condition  and  character  of  the 
people  of  t4tat  country,  which  cannot  fail  to 
excite  a  warm  interest  in  the  virtues  and  he- 
roism ol  some)  and  the  sufferings  of  all,  with 
a  strong  desire  to  encourage  and  assist  them. 

The  letter  is  dated  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  luly,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  says  :— 

"  Monsieur  —  of Geneva,  as  good 

and  pious  a  Christian  as  I  ever  met  with,  ob- 
served to  me  a  short  time  ago,  ihat  France 
can  help  herself  if  she  chooses,  whereas 
Italy  cannot,  though  she  wishes ;  and  conse- 
qaently  that  the  aid  of  the  Christian  world 
ought  to  be  extended  more  liberally  to  the 
latter.  This  is  speaking  like  the  sensible 
man  he  is ;  and  really,  when  I  feel,  as  I  do  in 
my  progress,  that  the  opinion  which  is  so 
rite  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  as  to  the 
present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  doing 
good  to  Italy,  is  entirely  groundless  as  far  as 
books  are  concerned,  I  am  alniost  tempted  to 
believe,  that  it  is  her  destiny  to  rot  in  the  dirt 
of  superstition  and  immorality ;  or  that  Pro* 


testants  have  some  antipathy  against  Italy, 
unexplained  and  unanswerable,  which  makes 
them  see  mountains  where  there  are  only 
hills,  and  rivers  where  run  only  rills.  Other- 
wise how  can  they  justify  the  pouring  out  of 
their  treasures  upon  Africa,  Asia,  aiid  in  a 
word  everywhere  else,  though  with  never  so 
little  prospect  of  success,  to  the  neglect  of 
my  native  country  ? 

Many  books  which  cannot  be  printed  in 
any  Italian  States,  are  nevertheless  allowed 
to  enter  Italy  from  abroad  ;  and  even  in  Turin 
almost  all  kinds  of  books  may  be  imported 
and  sold  by  the  booksellers,  according  to  law, 
to  certain  classes  of  readers,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, as  the  nature  of  the  works  is  less  or 
more  objectionable.  But  the  fact  is,  Protes- 
tants do  not  know  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  opportunities,  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  and  least  of  all  in  Italy,  They  do 
not  understand  the  diseases,  the  habits  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
cannot  hit  upon  the  proper  remedies,  nor  find 
out  the  right  way  to  administer  them. 


The  Calxucs  in  Russia. — More  than  seven- 
ty years,  ago,  a  Mission  was  begun  by  the 
Moravian  Brethren  among  the  Calmuc  Tar- 
tars, which,  after  a  short  trial,  was  necessarily 
abandoned,  but  the  object  itself  was  never 
given  up.  Failing  in  the  direct  attempt  to 
plant  the  Gospel  among  those  fierce  and  rest- 
less barbarians,  in  the  year  1765,  a  colony 
was  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Wulga, 
to  which  various  families  and  individuals 
from  German  congregations  emigrated,  and 
the  place  which  they  called  Sarepta,  is  now 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Brethren's 
settlements. 


NEW  ENGLISH  MINISTRY. 

In  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  Corn- 
law  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  failure 
of  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  violence  in 
Ireland,  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned  the  office  of 
prime-minister.  He  made  a  noble  speech, 
however,  in  which  he  expressed  the  highest 
satisfaction  at  the  settlement  of  ihe  Oregon 
question,  and  the  preservation  of  peace  with 
our  country.  A  new  Cabinet  has  since  been 
formed,  with  Lord  Cottenham  fur  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Sir  George  Grey  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  Viscount  Palmerston 
for  the  Foreign. 

A  new  Pope  was  chosen  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Conclave.  It  is  Count  Ferreti.  Indica- 
tions of  an  extensively  peaceful  revolution  in 
Italy  are  recently  very  encouraging. 


^ 
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Tke  Tm  Sides  of  the  Picture.— The 
New  Orleans  Tropic  publishes  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  volunteers  in  the  army,  at  Mata- 
moras.  We  cOpy  the  following  extract 
which  gives  us  a  view  of  the  beauty  and 
the  misery  of  the  climate: 

"  We  have  crossed  the  river,  and  arc 
now  encamped  near  the  garden  of  some 
rich  Mexican,  whose  house  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  our  artillery.  The  climate  is 
very  hot,  but  as  yet  healthy.  In  the  garden 
grow  thousands  of  pomegranates  and 
oranges,  and  lemons,  &c.  6lc,  Marching 
through  the  chapparal,  wc  saw  geraniums 
growing  wild,  an  infinite  variety  of  the 
cactus  in  full  bloom.  The  Cayenne  pepper 
grows  wild  in  this  luxuriant  land.  We  saw 
some  droves  of  mustangs  in  our  journey ; 
and  though  we  have  been  march^  far  in 
the  hottest  weather,  bivouacking  sometimes 
in  the  rain,  and  sometimes  in  the  mud,  our 
officers  and  the  men  generally  are  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  In  a  few  days  we  start 
again.  The  officers  of  the  army  promise 
us  an  opportunity  soon  to  share  the  glory 
of  the  American  arms." 

•  •  •  • 

'<Lest  I  should  seem  only  to  see  the 
favorable  side  of  the  picture,  I  must  inform 
you  that  this  country  has  a  greater  "number 
and  a  greater  variety  of  insects  of  all  kinda 
than  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life  before — ants, 
lizards,  worms,  and  black  spiders,  said  to 
be  as  poisonous  as  the  rattle-snake.  1  killed 
one  in  my  tent  last  night.  But  worst  of 
all  are  the  flies  that  swarm  about  us.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  seen  fresh 
meat  fiy  blown  in  a  few  minutes.  Our 
Chaplain's  horse  was  galled  on  its  side  yes- 
terday  morning ;  th^  poor  creature  was  on 
the  injured  side  a  mausof  maggots.  A  man 
of  the  camp  went  out  hunting,  he  returned 
almost  crazy,  he  was  fly-blown  in  the  ear. 
Another  soldier  had  suffered  in  the  same 
way.  Woollen  blankets  are  fly-blown. 
The  wild  horses  in  this  part  of  the  country 
always  die  when  aUacked  by  the  flies. 

TROFHfbs. — Among  the  banners  captured 
by  Geuenil  Taylor,  at  Reaca  de  la  Pal  ma,  is 
^one  bearing  the  inscriptino — 

BATTALLON 

GUARDA   COSTA 

De  Tampico, 

This  magnificeat  and  torn  flag,  (says  the 
N.  O.  Tropic,)  apart  from  its  association,  is 
remarkable  for  iui  appearance,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  formed.  It  is  of  lar(;e 
size — its  field,  of  tri-colored  silk, green,  white 
and  red.     la  the   centre   is  embroidered  the 


< 


4 
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< 

Mexican  coat  ot  arms,  more  beaoiifiiliy  than  { 
we  conceived  any  modem  Penelope  had  power,  j 
to  do.  even  if  her  delidkte  fingers  were  over  ( 
skilful  at  the  work.  The  Mexican  eagle,  ^ 
with  its  outstreached  wings,  fairly  lay  before 
us,  each  rustle  of  the  flag  on  which  it  rested 
causing  the  prismatic  colon  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  play  over  the  floss  silk  needlework, 
as  brilliantly  as  if  it  bad  been  the  bird  itself. 

That  flag,  in  the  battle  of  the  Palo  Alto.  S 

was  torn  by  our  cannon  shot,  and  now  bears  } 

upon  its  folds  the  shattered  shreds  thas  rudely  ( 

made  ;  at  the  Resaca  de  la  Palma  it  waved  ; 

over   the  bravest  troops,  and   floated  oa  the  { 

wind  as  long  as  its  regiment  lasted  before  the  I 

terrible  fire  of  our  arms.     When  all  was  lost,  ; 

its  bearer  tore  it  from   its  staff*,  and  fled,  lo  / 

save  it  froiii  the  stain  of  capture.    Such,  how-  ; 

ever,  was  not  to  be  its  fortune.    The  brave  > 

man  was  met  by  one  of  our  troops,  and  hand  > 

to  hand  they  fought  for  the  prise, — the  Mez-  < 

ican  nerved  by  every  feeling  of  patriotism,  the  S 

American  by  erery  sentiment  of  soldier^s  am^-  ? 

bition.    The  braVe  standard-bearer   bit  the  { 

dust,  and  the  precious  object  of  his  care  be-  ^ 

came  an  object  of  idle  curiosity  to  the  haods  ; 

of  bis  enemy.    These  trophies  are  in  charge  i 

of  Col.  M. '  Mt.  Payne,  and  will  be  by  him  { 


carried  to  Washington. 


A  Sceju. — Our  late  foreign  journals  re- 
cord an  incident  which  is  one  of  the  moot 
striking  we  ever  read  of.  On  a  iate  occa- 
sion, the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  reviewing 
his  fleet,  when  two  sailors  particularly  ex-  '■ 
cited  his  attention,  both  by  the  precision  ^ 
with  which  they  performed  several  dlflicult  ] 
roancBUvres,  and  by  the  agility  and  daring  I 
which  they  displayed.  The  Emperor  was  ) 
80  much  pleased  that  he  immediately  pro-  'c 
rooted  one  to  be  a  captain  ;  the  other  he  ap-  : 
pointed  lieutenant  on  the  spot  The  men,  } 
however,  were  Jews,  and  there  is  an  ukase  ) 
forbidding  Jews  to  wear  any  epaulette.  The  ? 
Admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  stood  by  the  Em-  ; 
peror,  knowing  that  they  were  Jews,  stated  c 
the  difliculty  to  his  imperial  Majesty. —  ) 
"  Pshaw !"  cried  the  Emperor,  that  does  \ 
not  signify  in  the  least — they  shall  imme-  > 
diately  embrace  the  Greek  religion,  of  \ 
course." — When  this  determination  was  ) 
communicated  to  the  two  young  men,  sor-  \ 
row  and  despair  seized  upon  them  at  the  > 
thought  of  receiving  honor  and  promotion  ] 
on  such  inexorable  terms.  Knowing  that  ^ 
remonstrance  or  refusal  would  be  in  vain,  ( 
they  requested  of  the  Emperor  permissiion 
to  exhibit  still  more  of  their  roanoBUvres,  as 
he  had  not  seen  all  they  could  do.  This 
being  granted,  they  ascended  the  topm<i8(, 
embraced,  and  locked  in  eaph  other's  arms, 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and  disap- 
peared forever. — Boston  Paper. 
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Meneel^s  Bell^  Foundry, — This  cele- 
brated eatablishmeat  at  West  Troy,  Albany 
county,  is  the  largest  bell  foundry  in  the 
United  States. — Last  year  it  turned  out  over 
300  bells.  This  year  if  the  present  rate  of 
demand  shall  continue,  it  will  turn  out 
double  that  number. — Mr.  M.  has  recently 
cast  a  bell  weighing  over  5000  lbs.  for  the 
Brooklyn  Fire  Departm^ent  This  beil  he 
considers  in  point  of  tone  as  his  chef  d  auvre. 
He  has  lately  received  an  order  for  a  bell 
of  3000  lbs.  for  the  Trinity  Church  chime. 
The  bell  of  St  Mary's  Church  Troy,  of 
the  same  weight,  which  is  the  admiration 
of  all  who  hear  it,  was  also  made  by  Mr. 
Meneely,  who  stands  indisputably  at  the 
head  of  American  bell  founders. 


^  BMIGRATIOBf   OF  PORTUGU&SB 
PROTESTANTS. 

Dr.  Kalley,  a  pious  and  devoted  Scotch 
clergyman,  has  suffered  imprisonment,  and 
persecution  in  other  forms,  from  the  Portu- 
guese government  in  Madeira,  for  preaching  ^ 
the  Gospel  and  distributing  Bibles,  6lc. 
Affecting  accounts  have  also  been  publish- 
ed, within  a  few  months,  of  the  severity  and 
cruelty  practised  towards  some  of  the  natives, 
who  had  renounced  the  errors,  superstitions 
and  idolatry  of  Popery.  The  following  ex- 
tracts we  have  from  a  recent  Jamaica  news- 
paper. They  inform  us  that  these  perse- 
cuted people  are  emigating  to  the  West 
Indies. 

Arrival  of  Madeira  Immigrants, — We 
are  happy  to  report  that  during  the  present 
week  we  have  had  an  accession  to  our  la. 
boring  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
immigrants  from  Madeira.  These  people 
arrived  here  on  Monday  last,  in  the  ship  St. 
Vincent,  and  have  been  sent  out  by  the  en* 
prising  house  of  Messrs.  John  Campbell, 
Senior  &  Co.,  to  be  located  on  the  properties 
with  which  they  are  connected  in  this 
Island.  The  Madeira  immigrants  are  well 
spoken  of  in  the  several  Isjlands  to  which 
they  have  emigrated,  and  it  will  afford  us 
much  satisfaction  Jto  be  enabled  to  report 
equally  favorably  of  the  supply  now  arrived 
here.  We  sincerely  hope  that  they  may 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  have 
been  imported,  and  prove  of  great  utility  to 
the  Estates  on  which  they  are  to  be  em- 
pioved. 


Demerara. — A  bill  establishing  a  Rail- 
way Company  and  regulating  the  line  be* 
tween  Mahaica  and  Georgetown,  has  been 
read  a  second  time  in  the  legislature. 

There  have  been  three  arrival  of  vessels 
with  immigrants  in  the  port  of  Georgetown 
since  the  departure  of  the  last  mail :  on  the 
29th  ultimo  the  barque  Janet*  WilliSf  from 
Madeira,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
Portuguese,  one  of  whom  a  fine  young 
woman,  was  drowned  in  descending  the  lad- 
der of  the  vessel,  on  her  way  to  the  shore  ; 
and  on  the  1st  instant  the  bark  Navarino^ 
from  St.  Helena,  with  317  captured  Afri- 
cans, and  the  schooner  Amazon^  from 
Madeira,  with  150  of  the  natives  of  that 
island. 

Temperance  Pledge  in  1637. — A  Cor- 
respondent of  the  Western  Advocate  states 
that  he  found  the  following  temperance 
pledge  written  on  the  blank  leaf  of^  an  old 
English  book,  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  parent  to  child  for  several  generations. 
The  book,  he  says,  appears,  at  the  time  the 
pledge  was  dated,  to  have  been  the  property 
of  good  old  Robert  Bolton,  bacnelor  in 
divinity,  and  preacher  of  God*s  word  at 
Broughton,  in  Northamptonshire.  It  shows 
that  temperance  principles  were  properly 
appreciated  by  some,  at  least,  in  'olden 
limes : — 

*^  Broughton^  1637.  From  this  day  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  my  life,  I  will  never 
pledge  any  health,  nor  drink  a  whole  ca- 
rouse, in  a  glass,  cup,  bowl,  or  other  drink- 
ing instrument  whatsoever  ;  whosoever  it  be, 
from  whomsoever  it  come,  except  the  neces- 
sity of  nature  do  require  it.  Nut  my  own 
most  gracious  king,  nor  any  the  greatest 
monarch  or  tyrant  on  earth,  not  my  dearest 
friend,  nor  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  shall 
ever  enforce  me  or  allure  me';  not  an  Angel 
from  Heaven  (who  I  know  will  not  attempt 
it^  shall  persuade  me ;  not  Satan  with  all 
his  old  subtilties,  nor  all  the  powers  of  hell 
itself,  shall  ever  betray  me.  But  by  this 
very  sin  (for  a  sin  it  is,  and  not  a  little  one) 
I  plainly  find  that  I  have  more  offended  and 
dishonored  my  great  and  glorious  Maker, 
and  most  merciful  Saviour,  than  by  all 
other  sins  that  1  am  subject  unto :  and  for 
his  very  sin  I  know  it  is  that  my  God  hath 
oflen  been  strange  unto  me.  And  for  that 
cause,  and  no  other  respect,  I  have  thus 
vowed  ;  and  I  heartily  beg  my  good  Father 
in  heaven,  of  his  great  goodness  and  infinite 
mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  assist  me  in  the 
same,  and  to  be  favorable  unto  roe  for  what 
is  past.     A  men.  "  R.  Bolton. 

**  April  10, 1637." 
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SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

BT  GHARLE8  SFRA6UE. 

Seventy  years  have  rolled  away, 
Since  that  high,  heroic  day. 
When  our  Fathers,  in  the  fray, 

Struck  the  conquering  blow ! 
Praise  to  ihem — the  Bold  who  spoke : — 
Praise  to  them — the  Brave  who  broke 
Stern  Oppression's  galling  yoke, 
Seventy  years  ago ! 

Pour  the  wine  ol  sacrifice. 
Let  the  grateful  anthems  rise : 
Shall  we  e'er  rest<;n  the  prize  ? 

Never— never — no ! 
Hearts  and  hands  shall  guard  those  rights, 
Bought  on  Freedom's  battle  heights, 
Where  he  fixed  his  signal  lights. 

Seventy  years  ago ! 

Swear  it ! — by  the  Mighty  Dead,— 
Those  who  counselled,  those  who  led  ; — 
By  the  blood  vour  fathers  phed, 

by  your  Mothers'  wo  ! 
Swear  it ! — by  ihe  living  Few, — 
Those  whose  breasts  were  scarred  for  you. 
When  to  Freedom's  ranks  they  flew. 

Seventy  years  ago ! 

By  the  joys  that  cluster  round. 
By  our  vales,  with  plenty  crowned, 
By  our  hill  tons — holy  ground, 

Rescued  from  I  he  foe, — 
Where  of  old  the  Indian  strayed. 
Where  of  old  the  Pilcrrim  prayed. 
Where  the  Patriot  drew  his  blade, 

Seventy  years  ago ! 

Should  again  the  war-trump  peal, 
There  shall  Indian  firmness  seal 
Pilgrim  faith  and  Patriotic  zeaj. 

Prompt  to  strike  ilie  blow : 
There  shall  valor's  work  he  done. 
Like  the  Sire  shall  l>e  the  Son, 
Where  the  fight  was  wased  and  won, 
Seveiiiy  years  ago! 

RECEIPT. 

Bafh  for  removin*^  Orease  and  Paint  Spots 
from  cloth,  ^c. — Fuller's  earth,  'M)  parrs  ; 
French  chalk,  I  part;  yellow  soap,  20  puns; 
pearl*a3h,  15  parts.  Make  into  a  paste  with 
spirit  of  turpen.inc,  and  give  ii  a  !»li<r|it  culur 
with  a  litile  yellow  ochre,  then  cut  it  into 
cakes, — Farm,  Lib, 

Method  of  destroying  fowl  lice. — Tiie  in- 
sects which  infest  the  sitting  hens  may  be 
easily  destroyed  by  thorous^hly  sprinking  the 
nest,  and  wetting  the  fowl  even  to  the  sKin, 
with  a  strong  decoction,  made  by  pouring  hot 
water  on  a  handful  of  common  leaf  tobacco, 
mixed  with  a  table  spoonful  of  spirits  of  tur. 
pentiiie,  and  double  the  quantity  of  (gunpow- 
der. It  will  be  well,  also,  occdsionaily  lu 
takeaway  their  old  nest  and  make  a  new 
one  of  fresh  hay  or  straw. — Farm.  Lib, 


CaH AL    ACSOfiS    THE    IsTRMUS  OF  PaHAJU.— 

The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  cob-  \ 
denses  a  report  on  the  subject  of  a  ship  canal  ^ 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  made  by  Mr.  j 
Garella,  an  engineer  sent  om  to  survey  the  \ 
ground  by  M-  Guizot,  the  French  Minister.  / 
We  gather  the  following  from  the  Journal :—   \ 

**  The  whole  length  of  t!ie  proposed  canal,  ) 
from  its  noriuem  outlet  on  the  Atlantic  near  ^ 
Cha?res,  to  its  southern  outlet  on  the  Paci6c 
near  Panama,  is  47  miles  ;  and  the  disisQcein  : 
«  straight  line  beiweeo  the  two  towns  is  40.  ' 
68  miW9,  The  mean  level  of  the  Pacific,  at  : 
the  terminus  of  the  line,  is  nine  and  shall  : 
feet  above  that  of  the  Allaniic,  the  highest  - 
tides  in  the  former  rising  20  feet,  and  iu  the 
latter  only  16  inches. 

"On  account  of  the  height  of  the  interreo- 
ing  ground,  it  is  said  that  the  popular  idea  of 
a  thorough-cut  is  out  of  the  question.    The 
natural  summit  is  ten  miles  from  the  Pacific  ■■ 
ocean,  and  460  feet  above  it     It  is  proposed  ^ 
to  reduce  the  summit  to  a  height  of  135  feet  [ 
above  the  sea,  by  a  tunnel   three  and  a  hall 
miles  in  length,  and  to  overcome  the  remain- 
ing elevation   by  means  of  35   lift  Iocks,  18  ' 
upon  the  southern,  18  upon  the  northern  side  < 
of  the  summit.     The  tunnel  is  to  be  ibroush 
rock,  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch,  its  iiei^bi  , 
being  121  feet,  and  its  extreme  wfdili,  with  a 
towing  path,  sixiy-nine  and  a  half  feeL    By 
such  a  reduction  of  the  summit  it  is  shown 
that  an  ample  supply  of  water  can  be  com* 
manded,  and  a  ihoruugh-cut  may  be  substi-  ; 
tuied  for  the  tunnel,  but  at  an  increased  ex*  "^ 
pense.  ) 

♦'  The  estimates  are  made  for  a  canal  of 
dimensions  suitable  for  ships  of  iweWe  hun- 
dred iO!is  burthen.  The  Jock  chambers  are  to 
be  iwo  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  and  rurty* 
six  and  a  half  feet  wide.  The  width  o(  ilie  ; 
canal  on  the  bottom  is  si3cty-i»ix  feel,  at  ihe 
water  surface  one  hundred  and  eiffbiy-four 
feet,  and  the  depth  twenty-three  Ipeu  The 
total  cost  of  the  wurk,  including  its  lerniinal 
harbors  is  esiimiMed  at  about  twenty-five  mil*  , 
liuns  uf  dollars,  and  the  lime  required  locuoi- 
pleie  It  ten  ycnrs. 
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have  a  peculiarly  mean,  sneaking  appear- ' 
ance,  half   wolf,  half  dog,  with   pointed 
noses,  small  ears,  and  so  lean  and  famish- 
ed  withal  that  you  may  count  every  bone 
under  their  scarred  and  tawny  skins. 

«  On  the  left  sits  an  Indian,  the  father  of 
the  family,  on  a  mat,  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
looking  as  demure  and  composed  as  a  phi- 
losopher of  yore;  his  pipe  resting  on  the 
ground,  his  teeth  set  firm  against  the  stem, 
and  hi^  head  resting  on  the  same.  He 
partially  reclines  on  a  mush  kemoU  or  bag, 
containing  all  his  wardrobe.  His  whole 
appearance  is  that  of  the  most  perfect  apa- 
thy and  quiescence.  As  for  dress,  if  it  be 
summer,  he  generally  has  none,  except  a 
oloth  around  his  loins.  If  it  be  winter,  he 
may  have  a  close  dress,  made  of  furnit'jre 
calico,  with  one  great,  gaudy  pattern  cover- 
ing the  whole ;  but  it  will  probably  be  so 
besmeared  with  dirt  and  fish  grease,  that 
neither  pattern  nor  flower  can  be  discerned. 
He  has  leggins  also,  generally  of  broad- 
cloth, which  are  sometimes  highly  em- 
broidered with  bead  work ;  sometimes  one 
is  blue,  and  the  oiher  red,  just  as  his  fancy 
or  taste  may  suggest.  His  moccasins  are 
of  deer  skin ;  and  if  he  is  fond  of  dress, 
they  too  are  covered  with  beads  and  flow- 
ers of  stained  porcupine  quills ;  but  often- 
er  they  are  merely  a  simple  covering  for 
the  feet,  under  which,  in  winter,  a  piece  of 
blanket,  as  a  substitute  for  stockings,  is 
worn. 

'<  Beside  him  stands  a  muchukj  or  box  of 
bark,  on  which  his  totem,  or  family  name 
is  inscribed.  These  boxes  are  used  by  the 
Indians  for  keeping  their  su^ar,  which 
they  make  from  the  sap  of  the  maple. 
Near  it  stands  the  medicine  drum,  used  by 
the  Ojibwas  in  their  religious  feasts  and 
dances.  Qreat  use  is  made  of  these  in 
every  Indian  lodge,  and  often  in  passing 
through  their  villages  by  night,  the  whole 
camp  is  resounding  with  noise. 

<<  Behind  the  dogs,  on  the  right,  sits  his 
wife,  holding  in  her  arms  an  Indian  cradle, 
on  which  their  youngest-born  is  bound. 
Tou  seem  at  first  to  be  looking  on  a  little 
mummy,  begirt  to  the  chin  with  bandages, 
and  stretched  on  a  board,  instead  of  a  case ; 
but  presently  the  eyes  and  head  move,  and 
you  assure  yourself  that  there  is  a  living 
infant  before  you.  Does  it  cry  or  com- 
plain ?  You  have  only  to  place  it  upright 
on  its  feet  and  rock  it  to  and  fro,  or  suspend 
it  on  a  swing  in  the  middle  of  the  lodge, 
and  hear  its  Indian  mother  sing  through 
her  teeth,  <  Buzz— buzz — buzz,'  for  iu  lul- 
Uby. 


**Near  her  stands  her  little  son.  His 
hair  is  daubed  with  fish  grease,  and  bangs 
in  malted  locks  upon  his  shoulders.  Neither 
hands  nor  face  have  been  washed  for  a 
month  ;  and  he  looks  as  if  encascHl  in  dirt 
He  holds  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hand. 
These  are  the  most  common  playthings  of 
the  Ojibwa  children. 

*<  Farther  in  the  distance.  Bits  an  aged 
man,  perhaps  the  grandfather  of  the  famiij, 
wrapped  in  a  blanket.  His  apathy  is  that 
of  a  dormouse.  He  smokes  anci  sleeps, 
and  eais  and  starves,  by  turns. 

«  A  kettle  of  fish,  a  few  tin  caps  and 
pans,  a  number  of  small  tniuh  kemoits  or 
bags,  containing  the  provisions,  wearing 
apparel,  medicines',  &c.,  complete  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  interior." 

The  following  description  of  the  domes- 
tic habits  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  as 
they  were  in  1636,  we  copy  from  '« New 
England! $  Prospect,  by  William  Wood, 

In  winter-time  they  have  all  manner  of 
fowls  of  the  water  and  of  the  land,  and 
beasts  of  the  land  and  water,  pond- fish,  with 
Catharrs  and  other  foots,  Indian  beans  and 
clams,  (n  the  summer  they  have  all  man- 
ner of  sea-fish,  with  all  sorts  of  berries. 
For  the  ordering  of  their  victuals,  they 
boil  or  roast  them,  having  large  kettles 
which  they  traded  for  with  the  French  long 
since,  and  do  still  buy  of  the  English  as 
their  need  requires,  before  they  had  8ub- 
stantial  earthen  pots  of  their  own  makin^. 
Their  spits  are  no  other  ihan  cloven  sticb 
sharpened  at  one  end  to  thrust  into  the 
ground  ;  into  these  cloven  sticks  they  thrust 
the  fish  or  flesh  thev  would  have  roasted, 
behemming  a  round  fire  with  a  dozen  of 
spits  at  a  time,  turning  them  as  they  see 
occasion. 

Son\e  of  their  scullery  having  dressed 
these  homely  cates,  presents  it  to  his  guests, 
dishing  it  up  in  a  rude  mnnner,  placing  it 
on  the  verdant  carpet  of  the  earth  which 
nature  spreads  them,  without  either  trench- 
ers, napkins,  or  kniv<»s,  upon  which  their 
hunger-sauced  stomachs  impatient  of  de- 
lays, fall  aboard  without  scrupling  at  un- 
washed hands,  without  bread,  salt,  or  beer : 
lolling  on  the  Turkish  fashion,  not  ceasing 
till  their  full  bellies  leave  nothing  but 
empty  platters ;  they  seldom  or  n^'ver 
make  bread  of  their  Indian  corn,  but  seeth 
it  whole  like  beans,  eating  three  or  four 
corns  with  a  mouthful  of  fish  or  flesh,  some- 
times eating  m«>at  first,  and  corns  aller^ 
filling  chinks  with  their  broth.  In  sum. 
mer,    when  their  corn  is  spent,   squouter. 
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squashes  U  their  best  bread,  a  fruit  like  a 
young  Pumpkin.  It  being  their  fashioa  to 
eat  all  at  some  times,  and  sometimes  nothing 
at  all  in  two  or  three  days,  wise  Providence 
being  a  stranger  to  their  wilder  ways :  they 
be  right  Infidels,  neither  caring  for  the 
morrow,  or  providing  for  .their  own  families ; 
but  as  ail  are  fellows  at  foot-ball,  so  they 
all  meet  friends  at  the  kettle,  saving  their 
wives,  that  dance  a  Spaniel-iike  attendance 
at  their  backs  for  their  bony  fragments. 
If  their  imperious  occasions  cause  them  to 
travel,  the  best  of  their  victuals  for  their 
journey  is  Nocake^  (as  they  call  it)  which 
is  nothing  but  Indian  com  parched  in  the 
hot  ashes ;  the  ashes  being  sifted  from  it,  it 
is  afterward  beaten  to  powder,  and  put  into 
a  long  leathern  bag,  trussed  at  their  back 
Uke  a  knapsack,  out  of  which  they  take 
three  spoonfulls  a  day,  dividing  it  into  three 
meals.  If  it  be  in  winter,  and  snow  be  on 
the  ground,  they  can  eat  when  they  please 
stopping  snow  after  their  dusty  victuals, 
which  otherwise  would  feed  them  liule  better 
than  a  Tibume  halter.  In  summer  they 
must  stay  till  they  meet  with  a  spring  or 
brook,  where  they  may  have  water  to  pre- 
vent the  imminent  danger  of  choaking,  with 
this  strange  viaticum  they  ivill  travel  four 
or  five  days  together,  with  loads  filter  for 
elephants  than  men.  But  though  they  can 
fare  so  hardly  abroad,  at  home  their  chaps 
must  walk  night  and  day  as  long  as  they 
have  it.  They  keep  no  set  meals,  their 
store  being  spent,  they  champ  on  the  bit, 
till  they  meet  with  fresh  supplies,  either 
from  their  own  endeavors,  or  their  wives  in- 
dustry, who  trudge  to  the  Clambanks  when 
all  other  means  fail.  Though  they  be 
sometimes  scanted,  yet  are  they  as  free  as 
emperors,  both  to  their  countrymen  and 
English  ;  be  he  stranger,  or  near  acquam- 
tance;  couniing  it  a  great  discourtesy,  not 
to  eat  of  their  high-conceited  delicates,  and 
sup  of  their  un-oat-mealed  broth,  made 
thick  with  fishes,  fowls,  and  beasts  boiled 
all  together;  some  remaining  raw, the  rest 
converted  by  over-much  seethif.g  to  a  loath- 
ed inrish,  not  half  so  good  as  Irish  Boni- 
clapper. 

Indians  at  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia. — 
About  seven  hundred  miles  from  Fort 
George,  says  Coxe,  in  1812,  and  ninety 
from  Spokan  House,  there  is  an  immense 
fall  in  the  Columbiii,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  feet  perpendicular  at  low  water, 
j\nd  about  forty-five  in  the  spring  and 
early  part  of  the  »um*Tier,  when  the 
melting  of  the  snow  contributes  to  swell 


the  mighty  torrent.  The  basin  at  the 
foot  of  the  cascade  resembles  a  boiling 
cauldron,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
fall  is  called  "  La  Chaudi^re."  A  small 
tribe,  called  "Les  Chaudi^res,"  reside 
at  this  place:  their  village  is  situated 
on  the  north  side,  just  below  the  fall, 
where  they  remain  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  They  take  little  beaver  ;  but 
their  lands  arc  well  stocked  with  fame 
and  fish  ;  there  is  also  abundance  of  wild 
fruit,  such  as  choke-cherries,  currants, 
small  strawberries,  with  black  and  blue 
berries.  They  take  vast  quant ites  of 
salmon,  which  they  dry  and  preserve  for 
use  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
Cleanliness  cannot  be  ranked  amonff 
their  virtues.  Their  habitations  are  61" 
thy  in  the  extreme,  and  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  is  impregnated  with  the  most 
noxious  effluvia,  produced  by  the  pisca- 
tory ofials  which  lie  scattered  about 
their  dwellings.  I  visited  their  village 
in  September  in  company  with  my 
friend  McDonald,  his  wife,  some  of  her 
relations,  and  two  of  our  own  men. 
They  received  us  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  treated  us  to  abundance  of  loast  and 
boiled  salmon.^ 

We  visited  a  small  tribe,  consisting  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  families,  who  occu* 

Sied  a  few  hunting  lodgen  about  midway 
etween  Spokan  House  and  the  Chaudi« 
ere  falls.  The  chief  of  this  tribe  is  an 
extraordinary  being. 

His  dwelling  was  covered  with  large 
deer-skins,  and  was  completely  water- 
proof. The  interior  was  remarkably 
clean,  and  spread  over  with  mats.  In 
one  corner  he  had  a  stock  of  dried  pro- 
visiona,  stored  in  leather  and  mat  bags, 
which  in  periods  of  scarcity  he  shared 
liberally  among  the  tribe ;  in  fact  he 
wanted  nothing  that  could  add  to  bia 
happiness  or  comfort,  and  .possessed  a 
degree  of  calm  contentment  uncommon 
among  savages,  and  which  would  put  to 
the  blush  much  of  the  philosophical  wis- 
dom of  civilized  man. 

The  habitations  of  a  people  necessa- 
rily have  much  influence  upon  their 
social  slate  ;  while  their  social  state  in 
some  degree  affects  their  habits  in  con- 
structing houses.  Most  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  Indians  are  clighf,  small,  in- 
convenient, uncomfortable  and  frequent- 
ly changed,  so  that  many  obstacles  to 
improvement  must  lie  in  the  way,  until 
a  better  style  is  introduced. 
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ANCIENT    EGYPTIAN   POTTERS. 


This  outline  copy  of  one  of  the  numer- 
0U8  groups  found  painted  on  the  walls  of 
some  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  edifices, 
gives  some  ideas  of  one  branch  of  manu- 
factures carried  on  by  that  remarkable 
people.  We  have  before  given  a  similar 
representation  of  theii  mode  of  brick* 
making.  One  man  is  here  seen  in  the  act 
of  moulding  a  vessel  with  his  hand,  appar- 
ently with  the  use  of  a  wheel ;  another  is 
handing  to  the  third  vessels  which  have 
been  hardened  and  siuirdried',  ready  for  the 
furnace. 

We  add,  from  notes  of  one  of  Mr.  Glid- 
don's  lectures,  the  following  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  industry  and  skill  of  the 
I   Egyptians. 

^  Geologically  considered,  Egypt  is  a  very 
I  peculiar  country,  the  quarries  of  different 
^  kinds  of  stone,  lying  at  great  distances 
from  each  other  in  disiinctiy  marked  local- 
ities, if  you  see  a  piece  of  basalt  on  the 
beach  of  the  Mediterranean,  you  know  that 
there  is  no  basaltic  quarry  nearer  than  be- 
tween the  1st  and  2a  cataract ;  and,  when 
you  find  a  block  of  granite  at  Memphis, 
you  know  that  no  granite  exists  but  at  the 
first  cataract — nearer  than  the  peninsula  of 
Mount  Sinai.  Early  civilization  and  ex- 
tended dominion  are  indicated  in  these  facts, 
and  when  we  reflect  upon  them,  we  almost 
think  we  witness  the  work  of  transportation 
going  on ;  that  we  see  the  builders,  and 
the  buildings  theoiselves  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. 

The  blocks  of  Arabian  limestone  used  in 
the  interior  of  the  pyramids  were  brought 
from  the  ancient  quarries  of  Toorali;^  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  distant  about 
15  or  20  miles  from  each  pyramid.  These 
very  quirries  are  vast  halls  as  it  were  ex- 


cavated in  the  living  Rock,  wherein  entire 
armies    might  encamp,   are  adorned  with 
now  mutilated  tablets  recording  the  age  of 
their  respective  opening  by  different  Pha- 
raohs, not  only  show  the  very  beds  whence 
the  stupendous    blocks  of    some    of    the 
pyramids   were   taken  ;    but  are  in  them- 
selves, works  as  wondrous  and  sublime  as 
the  Memphis  Pyramid !  nay,   at  the  very 
foot  of  these  quarries,    lie  the   countless 
tombs  and  Sarcophagi  of  unnumbered  gene* 
rations  of  ancient  quarry  men  1     These  quar- 
ries are  of  intense  archssological  interest, 
because  the   tablets   in  them    record   that 
stone  was  cut  in  them  for   Memphis,    on 
such  a  day,  such  month,  such  a  year  of 
the  reign  of  such  a  king ;  and  these  kings 
begin  from  the  remote  times  before  the  I6ih 
dynasty,  and,  at  different   intervals  come 
down  through  the  Pharaonic  period  with 
many  of  the  others,  till  we  reach  the  Ptole- 
maic epoch — and  end   with  Latin  inscrip- 
tions similar  to  others  in  Egypt,  attesting 
that  "  these  quarries  were  worked"  in  the 
propitious  era  of  our  Lords  and  Emperors 
Severus  and  Antoninus,  thus  enabling  us 
to  descend  almost  step  by  step  from  the  re- 
mote antiquity  of  2200  years  B.  C,  down 
to  209  years  after  the  Christian  era.     The 
hand  oi    modern  barbarism,   prompted  by 
the   destructiveness    of     Mohammed    Ah 
has  since  1830  done  more  to  deface  (hose 
tablets — to  blow  up  many  of  these  halls  in 
sheer  wantonness  than  has  *been  effected  by 
time  in  4000  years  ! 

Every  atom  of  the  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  granite  used  in  the  pyramids  was  cat  at 
Syene,  the  ist  cataract  distant  64U  miles. 
The  blocks,  some  of  which  are  40  feet 
long,  had  to  be  cut  out  of  their  beds  %%  ith 
wooden  wedges  and  copper  chisels  ;  then 
polished  with  emery  till  they  were  as 
smooth  as  a  looking  glass,  and  then  carried 
by  land  half  a  mile  to  the  river — placed  on 
rafts    and    floated    down     640    miles    to 
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Memphis — brought  by  canals  to  the  foot  of 
the  Lybian  chain-— conveyed  by  land  over 
gigfantic  causeways  from  one  mile  to  three 
in  length  to  the  pyramids  for  which  they 
were  intended,  and  (hen  elevated  by  ma- 
chinery and  placed  in  their  present  posi- 
tion, with  a  skill,  and  a  masonic  precision 
that  has  confounded  the  most  scientific  Eu- 
ropean engineer  with  amazement!  The 
very  basalt  sarcophagi  that  once  held  the 
mummy  of  the  Pharaohs,  in  the  inmost  re- 
cesseii  of  these  pyramidal  mausolea,  8  1-2 
feet  long  by  3  i-2  broad  and  3  deep  were 
all  brought  from  Lower  Nubia,  from  the 
basaltic  quarries  of  the  2nd  cataract,  not 
nearer  than  750  miles  up  the  river. 

Looking  into  the  interior  of  the  pyra- 
mids, there  is  still  much  to  stagger  belief— 
to  excite  our  admiration.     In  the  pyramid 
of  five  steps,  the  upper  beams  that  support 
the  roof  of  the  chamber  are  of  oak,  larchf 
ard  cedar,  not  one  of  which  trees  grows  in 
Egypt,  and  establish  the  fact  of  the  tiniher 
trade  with  Illyria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Mount 
Lebanon   in  ages   long  before  Abraham! 
In  the  fragments  of  a  mummy  the  cloth  is 
found  to  be  saturated  with  the  ^*  Pissasphal- 
tum'' — Jews'  pitch  or  bitumen  Judiacum, 
compounded  of   vegetable  pitch   from  the 
Archipelago,  and  of  asphaltum  of  the  Dead 
Sea  in  Palestine ;  we  find  Gum  Arabic  that 
does   not    grow  nearer    than  1200    miles 
from  the  pyramid,  attesting  commerce  with 
Upper  Nubia.     The  gold  leaf  came  from 
the  mines  of  Suakim  on  the  Red  Sea,  or 
from  remote  Fazoglu.     The   liquor  which 
cleansed  out  the  body  of  the  mummy  was 
Cedria  the  fluid  rosin  of  the  pin  us  cedrus — 
that  grows  not  nearer  than    Syria.     The 
spices  send  us  to  the   Indian  Ocean — the 
aloes  to  Succotra — the  cinnamon  toCeyloo, 
the  ancient  Taprohane — and  then  the  arts 
and  sciences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pyra- 
mids that  must  have  arrived  at  perfection 
long  before  that  day  are  not  only  themes 
for  endless  reflections,  but  oblige  us  to  con* 
fess  that  in  knowledge  we  are  yet  children  ! 


Earthquake  at  Taleahuana  and  Concepdon 
a6o]i/  ten  years  ago, — *'  While  the  ship  was 
beating  up  to  ihe  anchorjige,  I  landed  ou  (he 
island  of  Qniriquina.  The  mayor-domo  of 
the  esiate  quickly  rode  down  to  lell  me  the 
terrible  news  of  the  great  earthquake  of  the 
20th,— *  That  not  a  house  in  Concepcion  or 
Talcahaano  (the  port)  was  staiidmg;  that 
sevenijr  viilases  were  destroyed ;  and  that  a 
great  wave  had  almost  washed  away  the 
ruins  of  Talcahuano.'  Of  this  latter  state- 
ment I  soon  saw  abundant  proofs — the  whole 
coast  being  strewed  over  with  timber  and 
faroitare  as  if  a  thousand  ships  had  been 
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.wrecked.  Besides  chairs,  tables,  book, 
shelves,  &c,  in  great  numbers,  there  were 
several  roofs  of  cottages,  which  had  been 
transporied  almost  whole.  The  storehouses 
at  Talcahuano  had  been  burst  open,  and  great 
bags  of  coiton,  yerba,  and  other  valuable 
merchandise  were  scattered  on  the  shore. 
During  my  walk  round  the  island,  I  observed 
that  numerous  fragments  of  rock,  which, 
from  the  marine  productions  adhering  to 
them,  must  recently  have  been  lying  in  deep 
water,  had  been  cast  up  on  the  high  beach  ; 
one  of  these  was  six  feel  long,  three  broad, 
and  two  thick. 

"The  island  itself  as  plainly  showed  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  earthquake,  as 
the  beach  did  that  of  the  consequent  great 
wave.  The  ground  in  many  parts  was 
fissured  in  north  and  south  lines,  perhaps 
caused  by  the  yielding  of  the  parallel  and 
steep  sides  of  this  narrow  island.— Some  of 
the  hssures  near  the  clifls  were  a  yard  wide. 
Many  enormous  masses  had  already  fallen  on 
the  beach  ;  and  the  inhabitants  thought  that 
when  the  rains  commenced  far  greater  slips 
would  happen.  The  effect  of  the  vibration 
on  the  hard  primary  slate,  which  composes 
'  the  foundation  of  the  island,  was  still  more 
curious ;  the  superficial  parts  of  some  narrow 
ridges  were  as  completely  shivered  as  if  they 
had  been  blasted  by  gunpowder.  This  ef- 
fect, which  was  rendered  conspicuous  by  the 
fresh  fractures  and  displaced  soil,  must  be 
confined  to  near  the  surface,  for  otherwise 
there  would  not  exist  a  block  of  solid  rock 
throughout  Chile ;  nor  is  this  improbable,  as 
It  IS  known  that  the  surface  of  a  vibrating 
body  18  effected  differently  from  the  central 
pan.  It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  same  rea- 
son, that  earthquakes  do  not  cause  quite  such 
terrific  havoc  within  deep  mines  as  would  be 
expected.  1  believe  this  convulsion  has  been 
more  effectual  in  lessening  the  size  of  the 
island  of  Quiriquina,  iban  ihe  ordinary  wear- 
and-tear  of  the  sea  and  weather  during  the 
^course  of  a  whole  century. 

"  The  next  day  I  laisded  at  Talcahuano, 
and  afterwards  rode  to  Concepcion.  Both 
towns  presented  the  most  awful  yet  interest- 
ing spectacle  I  ever  beheld.  To  a  persoD 
who  had  formerly  known  them,  it  possibly 
might  have  still  been  more  impressive ;  for 
the  ruins  were  so  mingled  together,  and  the 
whole  scene  possessed  so  little  the  air  of  a 
habitable  place,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  it<i  former  condition.  The  earth- 
quake commenced  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon.  If  it  had  happened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  the  greater  number  of 
the  inhabitants  (which  in  this  one  province 
«  amount  to  many  thousands)  must  have  per- 
ished, instead  of'  less  than  a  hundred ;  as  it 
was,  the  invariable  practice  of  nmning  out 
of  doors  at  the  first  trembling  of  the  ground, 
alone  saved  them.  In  Concepcion,  each 
house,  or  row  of  bouses,  stood  by  itself,  a 
heap  or  line  of  ruins ;  but  in  Tklcahuano, 
owine  to  the  great  wave,  little  more  than 
one  layer  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  limber,  with 
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here  and  there  part  of  a  wall,  left  atanding* 
could  be  distinguished.  From  this  circum- 
stance, ConcepcioQ,  although  not  so  com- 
pletely desolated,  was  a  more  terrible,  and, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  picturesque  sii^ht.  The 
firiit  shock  was  very  sudden.  The  major- 
domo  at  Quinquina  told  me,  that  the  tirst 
notice  he  received  of  it,  was  finding  both  the 
horse  he  rode  and  himseii  rolling  together  oa 
the  ground.  Rising  up,  he  was  again  thrown 
dowtk  He  also  told  me  that  some  cows 
which  were  standing  on  the  steep  side  of  the 
island  were  rolled  into  the  sea.  The  great 
wave  caused  the  destruction  ot  many  cattle ; 
on  one  low  island,  near  the  head  of  the  bay, 
seventy  animals  were  washed  oflf  and  drown- 
ed. It  is  generally  thought  that  this  has  hcen 
the  worst  earthquake  ever  recorded  in  Chile  ; 
but  as  the  very  severe  ones  occur  only  after 
long  intervals,  this  cannot  easily  be  known ; 
nor  indeed  would  a  much  worse  shock  have 
Inade  any  great  difference,  for  the  ruin  was 
now  complete.  Innumerable  small  tremb- 
lings followed  the  ereat  earthquake,  and 
within  the  first  twelve  days  no  less  than 
three  hundred  were  counted. 

"  The  most  remarkable  effect  of  this  great 
earthquake  was  the  permanent  upraising  of 
the  land  no  less  than  three  feet.  The  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez — memorable  as  the  soli- 
tary residence  for  years  of  Alexander  Selkirk, 
a  shipwrecked  sailor — was  so  violently  af- 
fected, though  distant  from  Concepcion  360 
miles  to  the  northeast,  that  the  trees  smote 
against  each  other,  and  there  burst  forth  a 
volcano  under  water  close  to  the  shore.  la 
the  Cordilleras,  also,  two  volcanoes  opened  at 
the  same  moment  into  violent  action,  which 
probably  relieved  the  earth  of  the  upheaving 
forces  that  disturbed  her." — Darwin's  Journals 


•'Death  of  the  old  brown  l>o^."--Under 
this  head  all  the  Cincinnati  papers  lately  had 
editorial  notices  of  the  death  of  a  remarkable 
dog  of  that  city,  well  known  to  the  "  oldest 
inhabiianu'*  The  Herald  says  that  for  twen- 
ty years  past  he  has  resided  there  and  has 
generally  signalized  himself  by  attending 
with  great  sobrietv,  all  grand  processions. 
He  was  buried  with  due  honors  in  the  yard 
belonging  to  the  Gkizette  buildings,  and  it  is 
in  contemplation,  we  learn,  to  rear  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  Mr.  Cist  in  his  Adver- 
tiser, has  the  following  notice  of  him : 

'*  One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  Cin- 
cinnati is  Lear,  the  old  brown  dog,  who  may 
be  seen  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  in  the 
purlieus  of  our  city  post  office,  and  as  he  has 
not  and  probably  never  had  any  owner,  may 
be  numbered  as  one  of  the  familiars  of  that 
establishment* 

Amidst  the  various  succession  of  postmas- 
ters—during the  whole  incumbencies  of 
Burke,  Taylor  and  Crawford — amidst  all  the 

J  residential    changes   of    Monroe,    Adams, 
ackson.  Van   Buren,   Harrison,  Tyler  and 
Polk,  he  still  holds  his  post.    How  far  back 


he  made  his  first  appearance  the  oldest  in- 
habitant cannot  tell,  but  I  can  find  several 
who  have  known  and  recollect  him  for 
twenty  years  and  more.  During  this  period 
he  was  never  known  to  follow  any  indiridual, 
even  when  tempted  by  caresses  or  the  offer 
of  food :  in  fact  he  has  never  been  knovim  to 
receive  food  from  any  person,  invariably  re- 
fusing it  when  offered  at  his  post.  He  has 
been  followed  by  persons  curious  to  ascertain 
where  he  feeds,  but  by  some  singular  pro- 
cess contrives  to  defeat  their  purpose,  by 
disappearing  the  moment  their  eye  is' tamed 
to  any  other  object  if  but  for  one  moaie«t. 

In  each  successive  removal  of  the  post 
office,  he  has  always  gone  along,  as  if  con- 
sidering himself  a  part  of  the  establish  meat. 
In  the  last  case  following  the  first  dray  load 
of  moveables,  and  remaining  at  the  new 
office  ever  since. 

He  attends  all  firemen's  parades,  military 
processions,  political  mass  meetiogSt  and 
every  funeral  of  note  in  the  city.  At  the 
funeral  pageant,  last  year,  in  memory  of 
General  Jackson,  he  crawled  under  the 
hearse,  and  kept  under  it  the  whole  route- 
nearly  two  miles — although  considerably  ex- 
hausted by  the  effort,  the  day  being  uncooi- 
monly  sultry  and^dose. 

Iluring  the  whole  course  of  his  long  life, 
he  has  never  been  known  to  be  meddled 
with  by  other  do^s,  or  to  have  taken  any 
notice  of  his  species,  nor  to  have  received 
any  ill  usage  from  any  individual,  man  or 
boy,  by  whom  he  is  extensively  known  and 
regarded  as  a  privileged  character.  Hun- 
dreds having  business  at  the  post  office,  who 
would  unhesitatingly  kick  any  other  dog  our 
of  the  road,  step  aside  carefully,  however 
great  the  throng,  rather  than  tread  on  oi^  in- 
sult the  noble  brute.  He  mav  be  seen  occa- 
sionally sunning  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
Trust  Company  or  Franklin  Bank,  or  the 
Bank  Exchange,  but  is  never  guilty  of  lying 
at  the  door  of  a  private  residence.  My 
frtend,  Rabbi  Jonas,  who  believes  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  suggests  that  the  spirit 
which  animates  Lear,  was  once  that  of  a 
public  officer  and  an  individual  of  the  most 
aristocratic  bearing.  Apart  from  the  usual 
instincts  and  remarkable  sagacity  of  dogs* 
there  is  much  that  is  mysteriously  unaccoun- 
table in  the  history  and  habits  of  Lear,  a 
part  only  of  which  are  here  stated." 


) 


To  Remove  Ink  Spots. — Wet  the  place 
immediately  with  sorrel  or  lemon  juice,  sod 
rub  on  it  hard  white  soap.  Ink  or  iron  mould 
may  be  removed  by  holding  over  a  vessel  of 
boiling  water,  and  squeezing  on  the  juice  of 
sorrel,  then  rubbing  with  dry  salt. 


Industry. — If  you  have  great  talents,  in- 
dustry will  improve  them  ;  if  you  have  but 
moderate  abilities,  industry  will  supply  the 
deficiency.  Nothing  is  to  be  obtained  with- 
out it. 
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,THfi   CUPPER   RBGIOIf  OF  liAKB 

SUPBRIOR. 

ifroM  LetUrs  in  ttu  ZanesvOU  iOhio)  Cwritr.} 

Pobteb's  Island,  June  22il,  1846. 
We  arrived  here  a  boot  ten  days  ago, 
and  since  that  time,  have  been  actively 
employed  in  examining  locations  and  vis- 
iting the  principal  ravines.     From  Sault 
Ste  Marie  to  this  place,  the  distance  is 
about   180  miles  in  a  direct  line.     The 
true   entrance  to  Lake  Superior  is  be- 
tween Point  Iroquois  on  the  south  and 
Gros  Cap  on  the  north.     These  are  bold 
headlands,  situated  about  9  miles  from 
the  Sault,  after  passing  which  the  lake 
begins   to  expand,   but    it   is   not   until 
you  get  beyond  White  Fish  Point,  dis- 
tance 45  miles,  that  you  lose  sight  of 
land*     After    passing    that   point,    you 
launch  out  into  a  boundless  waste  of  wa- 
ters, and  the  first  land  you  discern,  are 
the  lofty  ridges  of  trap  and  conglomer- 
ate, that  form  the  head  of   Keweenaw 
Point.     Formerly,  before  the  introduc- 
tion  of  schooners   upon  the   lake,  this 
point  was  gained  by  coasting,  in  canoes 
and  batteaux,  and  the  distance  travers- 
ed was  about  two  Hundred  and  seventy- 
five    miles.      By   pursuing    the    former 
course,  you  lose  sight  of  much  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  of  the  lake  and 
perhaps  of  the  world,  among  which  may 
be  reckon^  the  Pictured  Kocks,  or  Les 
Portailles,   as    they   are   called   by   the 
French  voyageurs,  a  name  quite  as  appro- 
priate and  descriptive.     Point  Iroquois 
takes  its  name  from  the  massacre  of  a 
large    portion  of  that  tribe    of  Indians, 
as  far  back  as  1610.     The  Indians  call  it 
Nadowa-ga-'quin-ihg — the  place  of  Indian 
bones — for  long  after  that  event  they  lay 
bleaching  on  the  battle  field.  Henry,  one 
of  the  earliest  travellers  in  this  region, 
gives  the  following  account  lof  the  mas- 
sacre.    The  Iroquois  having  made  war 
upon  the  Cbippewnys  with  the  design  of 
dispossessing   them   of  their    territory, 
encamped  a  thousand  strong,  upon  this 
point,  when  thinking  themselves  secure 
from  their  numbers,   they   indulged   in 
feasting  on  the  bodies  of  their  prisoners. 
The  sight,   however,   of  the   sufferings 
and  immolation    of  their  kindred    and 
friends,  so  wrought  upon  the  Chippewaya 
who    beheld    them  from   the    opposite 
shore,  that  they  determined  to  avenge 
their  deaths   or  perish  in   the  attempt. 
With  the  largest  number  of  warriors  they 
could  collect,  but  which  amounted  to 
only  three   hundred,  they  crossed  the 


^ 


channel.  The  night  was  dark  and  rainy, 
which  favored  their  project.'  The  Iro- 
quois, unconscious  oi  danger,  were  in 
the  midst  of  their  revels,  and  their  war- 
song  was  occasionally  heard  by  their 
concealed  foe.  When,  at  length,  their 
camp  was  quiet  and  the  occupants  were 
supposed  to  be  buried  in  sleep,  the  Chip- 
peways  fell  upon  them,  and  so  fierce  was 
the  onset,  that  but  few  escaped  to  tell 
the  tale  of  their  disaster.  The  Chippe« 
ways  lost  but  a  single  man,  and  he  died 
of  a  wound  received  from  an  old-  squaw 
who  stabbed  him  with  an  awl. 

From  White  Fish  Point  to  some  dis- 
tance above  Grand  Sable  the  shore  is  li- 
ned with  steep  sandy  cliffs,  rising  to  the 
height  of  200  or  300  feet,  and  occasion- 
ally sustaining  a  sickly  growth  of  ever- 
greens, but  for  the  most  part  the  shore 
presents  a  blenk  and  desolate  appear- 
ance. Ten  or  twelve  miles  below  Grand 
Island  commences  a  series  of  Sandstone 
blufTs,  which  extend  to  Granite  Point, 
occasionally  attaining  a  height  of  300  or 
400  feet  above  the  lake.  In  this  range 
occur  the  famous  Pictured  Rocks  which 
rise  perpendicularly  out  of  the  lake  to 
the  height  of  400  feet,  and  present  a  bold 
mural  escarpment,  so  that  for  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  there  is  no  landing.  It  is 
only,  then,  during  the  calmest  weather, 
that  this  great  natural  curiosity  can  be 
inspected.  This  immense  wall  does  not 
extend  in  a  straight  line,  but  is  composed 
of  a  succession  of  curves,  so  uniform  in 
their  appearance  as  to  resemble  huge 
battlements  compared  with  which  all  hu- 
man structures  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance. The  ruins  from  above,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  have  grooved  out  im- 
mense furrows,  whilst  the  waves  from 
below  have  excavated  arched  caverns 
into  their  sides  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  ken.  The  entrance  to  one  of 
these  is  about  30  feet  wide  and  60  high, 
and  after  passing  the  gateway^  it  expands 
into  an  immense  rotunda.  Every  surge 
from  the  lake  carries  the  process  of  ex- 
cavation still  further  into  the  rock,  and 
as  it  rushes  booming  into  the  caverns, 
produces  musical  echoes  which  are  heard 
far  around.  Thus  by  the  action  of  the 
elements  have  been  constructed  castles 
and  domes,  arches  and  minarets,  far  sur- 
passing in  grandeur  and  magnificence 
the  proudest  monuments  of  human  art. 

Grand  Island  is  a  continuation  of  this 
formation,  but,  in  the  strife  by  which  it 
was  detached  from  the  main  land,  the  ^ 
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.  waves  excavated  porlions  of  the  rock 
^  and  left  others  standing,  so  that  at  a  dis- 
tance the  voyagear  imagines  that  he  is 
coming  to  some  friendly  city  with  its 
domes  and  turrets^  instead  of  a  bleak 
and  rock-bound  shore.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition connected  with  this  island,  which 
is  thus  related  by  Schoolcraft.  A  party 
of  thirteen  Chippeways  left  this  place  to 
go  to  war  with  the  Sioux.  They  took  a 
runner  to  witness  their  conduct  in  the 
war,  and  bear  the  tidings  to  their  kin- 
dred. This  thev  did  because  they  had 
been  reproached  with  cowardice.  They 
soon  fell  in  with  an  advanced  party  of 
>'  the  enemy,  most  of  whom  they  slew. 
The  balance  then  attacked  them,  but 
they  scorned  to  fly,  and  fought  on  reso- 
lutely until  overpowed  by  numbers  they 
all  fell.  The  runner  escaped  unharm- 
ed, and  recounted  to  his  tribe  their  deeds 
of  valor. 

At  Gianite  Point,  the  granite  breaks 
through  the  sandstone,  forming  hills  from 
200  to  300  feet  high,  and  extends  thence 
i&  a  southwesterly  direction,  through  the 
northern  peninsula  of  Michigan.     This 
forms  the  back  bone,  or  what  Geologists 
term  the  "  anteclinal  axis  "  of  the  mine- 
ral region,  and  is  flanked  by  saudstone 
extending  on  Keweenaw  Point,  as  far  as 
Bay  de  Grris.    There  the  conglomerate, 
a  rock  made  up  of  large  rounded  pebbles 
of  sandstones  and  porphyry  cemented 
with  a  red,  iron  sand,  makes  its  appear- 
ance restinff  on  the  trap.    Between  that 
Point  and  the  little  Montreal  river,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  the  country  is  composed 
of   alternate   ridges  of  trap  end    con- 
glomerate, running  in  a  N.  E.  and  S«  W. 
direction.    These  ridges  are  traversed 
occasionally  with  veins  running  generally 
at  right  angles  with  the  prolongation  of 
the  ridges,  the  matrix  of  which  consists 
of  ealc  spar,  prehnite,  chlorite  or  amig- 
daloidal  trap,  which,  in  some  eases,  are 
metalliferous.    The  copper  occurs  most 
frequently  native,  but  the  black  and  grey 
sulphured  the  red  and  black  oxide,  and 
the  green  carbonate  or  silicate,  are  not 
unusual.    Silver  is  also  associated  with 
most  of   these  ores,  frequently   in  so 
•mall  quantities  as  to  be  too  unproduc- 
tive, but  at  Copper  Falls,  Eagle  Hiver, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  or  Cliff  mines,  it  is 
found  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  far 
more  valuable  than  the  Copper. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  Geology. 


Professor  lAehig, — From  the  German  pa- 
pers recently  received,  we  have  gathered 
some   interesting  particulars  respecting    the 
liPe  and  labors  oT  this  distinsruished  chemist 
He  has  lately  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
baron  by  his  sovereign,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt.    On  his  appearance  at  the 
capital,  to  present  himself  to  the  Duke»  and 
render  his  acknowledgements  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him,  he  was  invited  to  the 
ducal  table,  and  received  by  the  court  with 
s     the  greatest  distinction.    The  Grand  Duke 
especially  took  occasion  to  thank  him  for  his 
refusal    of  the  many  attractive  invitaiioos 
which  he  has  received  from  various  quar- 
ters, and  for  his  fixed  detennination  to  remain 
in  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  in  his  present 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  honor  in  the  Uoiver- 
sity  of  Giessen.     A  correspondent  of  the 
Augsburg  Gazette,  writing  from  Darmaudt, 
after  mentioning  these  facts  concerning  Lie- 
big's  reception  at  court,  presents  some  details 
concerning  his  ordinarv  professional  labors. 
The  central  point  of  all  these  labors  ia  his 
great  chemical  laboratory  which  is  described 
as  *«  a  building,  some  years  ago  greatly  en- 
larged, and  amply  futnished,  which  stretches 
along  the  southern  side  of  the  town. of  Grie^ 
sen."    Liebig  has  three  assistants  constantly 
at  hand,  who  wait  upon  his  every  move- 
ment. 

He  delivers  lectures  every  day  from  ll  to 
12,  accompanied  by  practical  experiments. 
In  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  he  Super- 
intends the  labors  of  numerous  pupils  in  the 
various  departments   of   the  laboratorv,   or 
withdraws  to  his  study,  adjoining  which  ia 
his  private  laboratory,  where  he  is  either  oe- 
cupied  himself  or  his  private  assisiaat  under 
his  direction.    Notwithstanding  the  extent  of 
his  public  establishment,  it  was  found  in- 
sufficient for  the  accommodation  of  his  nu- 
merous pupils.    On  this  account  Liebeg  erec- 
ted, not  long  ago,  at  his  own  expense,  a  large 
building  as  a  sub-laboratory,  and  in  which 
beginners  receive    their  preliminary  educa- 
tion.   To  these  details  of  Liebl^s  publfc  life, 
may  be  added  another  item  ofa  private  na- 
ture—The civil  authorities  of  Giessen  have 
latelv  presented  him  with  an  estate,  on  the 
onukirts  of  the  town,  having  on  it  a  country 
house  surrounded  by  a  park,  and  containing 
an  arena  of  fiAeen  acres  of  land,  mostly  uf 
sandy  soil.    The  land  is  to  be  put  in  order  for 
cultivation,  and  to  be  employed  by  Professor 
Liebig  chiefly  in  experiments  on  agricultural 
chemistry.— 5o9.  Paper. 
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ValuabU  Composition, — Eight  parts  of 
Zinc,  one  of  copper  and  one  of  iron,  being 
combined  by  melting  together,  forms  alloy  as 
hard  as  brass ;  is  very  tenacious,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  moisture  will 
not  oxidize  and  become  tarnished.  It  is  said 
to  flow  freely  in  easting,  and  will  ntit  adhere  v 
even  to  a  metallic  mould.  { 
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A.   STEAM    PRINTING-PRESS. 


Wb  have  deferred,  much  longer  than 
we  inteaded,  the.  deacription  we  pro- 
mised our  readers  in  the  firit  volume,  of 
Kn  improved  printing  press.  We  gave, 
descriptions  of  the  old  Ramage  press 
(page  327,  Vol.  1.),  and  the  first  improve- 
ments made,  with  engravings,  on  pages 
326  and  313,  Vol.  I.  We  now  proceed, 
briefly,  to  speak  of  the  plan  of  the  Cylin- 
der  Pruiet,  which,  under  various  forms, 
and  of  difierent  sizes,  now  perform  a 
great  part  of  the  most  rapid  printing 
done  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  so  far  as  our  inforroa- 
tioD  extends. 

But  let  the  reader  consider,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  inconveniences  attending  the 
operation  of  printing  on  the  old  presses, 
which  had  been  in  use,  we  have  substan- 
tial rcaaons  for  believing,  for  three  cen- 
turies and  more.  Ist.  The  form  of 
types  must  be  beaten  hard,  with  two 
large  cotton  balls,  covered  with  leather, 
and  bespread  with  glutinous  ink,  which 
sufficiently  employed  one  man.  2d.  The 
sheet  of  paper  must  be  placed  on  the  tym- 
pan,  and  laid  down  upon  the  bed  of  type, 
after  being  confined  by  the  frisket  (see 
Vol.  I.  page  328).  3d.  The  form  must 
be  moved,  with  the  bed,  its  whole  length, 
by  the  other  man,  before  each  impres- 
sion,  in  order  to  place  it  under  a  square 
board,  called  the  platten,  which  was  to 


be  pressed  down  up^n  it.  This  move-  J 
ment  was  efiected  by  a  windlas,  turned  | 
by  the  left  hand.  4th.  The  lever  of  the  ' 
screw  was  pulled  by  his  right  hand,  to  < 
give  the  impression.  5th.  The  bed  must  < 
be  drawn  back  by  a  reverse  movement  < 
of  the  windlas.  6th.  The  tympan  must  < 
be  raised,  the  frisket  thrown  up,  and  the  I 
sheet,  now  printed  on  one  side,  token  ofi*  { 
and  laid  upon  a  heap,  to  make  way  for  ; 
the  nent ;  which  must  go  through  the  ' 
process.  All  this  time  the  pressman  | 
first  mentioned  was  beating  his  balla  ' 
together,  to  keep  the  ink  spread  equally  < 
upon  their  surfaces,  occasionally  putting  < 
on  a  little  more.  We  have  a  copy  of  an 
old  picture  of  an  ancient  Dutch  printing- 
office,  in  a  Paris  penny  paper,  which  J 
represents  this  same  operation  as  carried  J 
on  early  in  the  16lh  century.  Indeed,  it  ] 
is  enosgh  to  impress  one  rather  si 
ously  of  the  amount  of  labor  performed  < 
by  printers  during  the  first  throe  c 
luries  and  more  which  succeeded  the  i 
invention  on  the  art  in  Europe,  to  reflect  i 
upon  the  innumerable  books  which  were  ', 
produced ;  many  of  them  of  enormona  ; 
size.  Truly,  we  men  of  the  19tb  cen- 
tury owe  much  to  some  of  our  prede-  J 
cessors,  who  had  a  desperate  contest  to  < 
carry  on  against  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, bnt  were  happily  borne  throngh.  < 
WiUi  all  this  levers  personal  labor,  tha  ] 
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best  presses  and  the  best  workmen  rarely 
pretended  to  work  ofi*  more  than  two 
thousand  sheets  in  a  day ;  or  half  that 
number  printed  on  both  sides. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  press  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  bed  of  type  b 
was  placed,  as  before,  on  horizontal  sup- 
poirters,  but,  so  that  it  might  be  moved 
with  the  utmost  ease,  running  over  small 
friction-wheels.  Over  it  was  the  inking- 
roller,  made  of  a  compound  of  glue  and 
molasses,  and  nearly  of  the  consistency 
of  India-rubber,  which  was  moved  by 
the  passage  of  the  bed,  and  had  the  ink 
supplied  and  distributed  by  several  other 
rollers,  moved  by  cog-wheels.  .The 
sheets  of  paper  were  pushed  forward, 
one.  by  one,  by  a  boy  or  girl,  from  a 
heap  on  the  supply  board,  c,  and  seized  by 
nippers,  tapes  and  cords,  which  moved  it 
smooth  and  with  unvarying  certainty  to 
the  cylinder,  and  round  it,  just  in  tiipe 
to  meet  the  bed  of  type  as  it  came  from 
under  the  inking-roller,  and  was  passing 
under  the  cylinder.  In  an  instant  the 
?  impression  is  given,  and  the  sheet  is 
moved  away  by  the  tapes  and  cords, 
which  resume  their  motion,  and  carry  it 
under  the  supply  board,  where  another 
boy  waits  to  receive  it. 

The  heavy  bed  of  type  now  reaches 
the  end  of  its  course  in  this  direction, 
and  is  to  return.  It  strikes  a  spiral 
spring  and  rebounds,  while  the  cog-wheel 
which  brought  it  in  thus  far  is  instantly 
reversed  by  the  turning  of  an  universal 
joint,  and  back  it  flies  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  machine.  One  of  the 
most  surprising  parts  of  the  complex 
operation  was  the  lifting  of  the  cylin- 
der,  which  was  raised  by  small  springs 
just  in  time  to  let  the  bed  pass  under 
without  touching.  All  these  movements 
were  given  to  the  difierent  parts  by  a 
single  heavy  fly-wheel,  at  first  turned  by 
one  or  two  men,  afterwards  by  a  mule, 
and  now  by  steam. 

The  original  inventor  of  a  press  of 
this  kind  was  an  ingenious  Scotchman, 

4- 


of  a  most  estimable  and  religious  charac- 
ter, named  Napier,  who  brought  it  into 
use  in  London  about  the  year  1824.  The 
first  ever  in  this,  country  was  brought 
out  by  Mr.  John  M.  Walker,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  New  York  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser ;  who  went  to  England  to  pro- 
cure it  for  the  use  of  that  paper  and  the 
New  York  American.  After  it  had  print- 
ed those  papers  for  some  time,  Mr.  Hoe  of 
this  city  began  to  construct  presses  on 
the  same  plan,  and  after  making  varioas 
improvements,  he  and  other  ingenious 
American  mechanics  have  supplied  the 
country  with  multitudes  of  excellent 
construction  and  most  rapid  execution. 
Cylinder-presses,  double  as  well  as  ain- 
gle,  are  now  very  numerous,  and  may 
be  heard  at  all  hours  of  the  night  as  well 
as  of  the  day  rumbling  and  rattling,  in 
basement  stories,  in  cellars,  and  even  un- 
der the  sidewalks— especially  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  daily  newspapers  are 
printed— as  in  the  upper  parts  of  Nassaa 
street,  Ann  street,  Sec.  When  there  is 
great  news,  and  the  people  and  news- 
boys crowd  around  the  doors  for  the 
new  edition,  the  steam  is  often  pressed, 
and  the  movement  hurried  so  fast  thft, 
instead  of  250,  not  less  than  4,000!  sheets 
are  printed  in  an  hour  on  one  double- 
cylinder  press. 

The  Indian  Treafy.— The  Austin  (Texas). 

Democrat,  gives  the  particulars  of  the  treaty 

concluded  between  Gov,  Builer,  the  U.  S. 

Commissioner,  and  various  tribes  of  Indians, 

at  the    CouQcil  Springs,   upon   the    Upper 

Brazos,  on  May  16th.     Eleven  tribes  were 

fully  represented,  and  all  the  chiefs  signed 

the  treaty,  and  declared  their  determinaticn 

to  assist  in  punishing  all  who  might  violate 

it.    One  of  the  objects  of  the  delegation  of 

Indians  who  have  accompanied  Gov.  Butler 

10  Washington  City,  is  to  fix  upon  a  line  of 

boundary,  wiihin  which  to  restrict  the  ocee* 

pation  of  the  Indians.    The  points  settled  by 

the  treaty  are  tbop  enumerated: 

The  Indians  acknowledj^e  themselves  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
recognize  no  other  authority,  pledging  them- 
selves to  perpetuate  %inity  and  friendship 
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with  the  people  of  the  U.  States,  and  all 
other  frieDdly  Indians.    They  agree  not  to 
form  alliances  with  the  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  give  notice  of  any  contemplated 
invaaion  or  impending  danger.    Each  tribe  is 
to  give  notice  of  any  violatioir  of  the  treaty 
on  the  part  ol  any  other.     They  are  to  leive 
up    all     prisoners,,  and  aid  the  authorities 
or  the  United  States  in  obtaining  them.    They 
pledge  themiielves  to  desist  from  all  murder 
and  depredation,  and  surrender  all  offenders, 
to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  have  the  right  to  esiab- 
lisb  agencies  and  trading  houses  among  them, 
and  to  establish  military   posts,  &c.     They 
concede  to  the  United    States  the  right  of 
control  over  all   trade  and   intercourse,   and 
will,  in  no  instance,  seek  personal  redress  for 
injuries  either  to  persons  or  property,  but  will 
in  such  cases  apply  to  the  U.  States  agent. 
They  concede  the  rigut  to  intioduce  among 
theai   ministers  of  the  G<>spel   and  school 
teachers.    They  agree  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
ductioD  of  spirituous  liquors  among   them, 
and  to  give  notice  of  the  violation  of  this 
provision.    The  United  Sates,  in  con*:idera- 
lion  of  these  stipulations  on  the  part  of  sev- 
eral Indian  tribes  represented  at  the  treaty, 
agree  to  make  peace  for  them  with  all  their 
enemies,  to  give  them  presents  every  fall,  &c., 
as  usual  in  similar  treaties.      Efe-qua-X-as 
and  Mescalaros,  numbering  together  about 
5000  souls,  who  are  branches  o7  the  Lipans 
and  allies  of  the  Camanches,  and  came  re- 
cently from  the  Mexican  prairies,  are  included 
among  the  tribes  represented  at  the  treaty. 
The  Camanehee  are  anxious  tocoQciliate  them. 


An  Amazonian  Forest,— **  The  road  leads 
nearly  the  whole  way  through  a  deep  un- 
broken forest,  of  a  density  and  a  magnitude 
of  which  I  had,  before  penetrating  it,  but  a 
faint  conception.  Notwithstanding  this  is 
one  of  the  most  public  roads  leading  to  or 
from  the  city,  yet  it  is  only  for  a  short  dis- 
tance passable  for  carriages:  indeed,  the 
branches  of  trees  are  not  unfrequently  in  the 
way  of  the  rider  on  horseback.  A  ne^ro  is 
sent  through  the  path  periodically  with  a 
sabre,  to  clip  the  increasing  foliage  and 
branches  before  thev  besome  too  formidable : 
thus  the  road  is  kept  open  and  pleasant. 
Notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  these 
regions  at  noonday,  and  the  danger  of  too 
much  exposure  to  its  r^ys,  yet  an  agreeable 
coolness  always  pervades  those  retreats  of  an 
Amazonian  forest,  whose  lofty  and  um- 
brageous canopy  is  almost  impenetrable. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  sun's  glare  is  mellowed 
by  innumerable  reflections  upon  the  polished 
turface  of  the  leaves.  Many  of  the  trees  are 
remarkably  straight,  and  very  tall. — Some  of 
them  are  deck^  from  top  to  bottom  with 
splendid  flowers  and  parasites,  while  the 
trunks  and  bouf  hs  of  nearly  all  are  interlaced 
with  innumerable  runners  and  creeping  vines. 

*'  Thes<>  plants  form  a  singular  feature  of 
the  more  fertile  regions  of  Brazil.    But  it  is 


on  the  borders  of  the  Amazon  that  they  ap- 
pear in  their  greatest  strength  i^^nd  luxuriance. 
They  twist  around  the  trees,  climbing  up  to 
their  tops,  then  grow  down  to  the  ground, 
and  taking  root,  spring  up  again,  and  cross 
from  bough  to  hough  and  from  tree  to  tree, 
wherever  the  wind  carries  their  limber  shoots, 
till  the  whole  woods  are  hung  with  their 
garlanding.  This  vegetable  cord  is  some- 
times so  closely  interwoven  that  it  has  the 
appearance  of  net- work,  which  neither  birds 
nor  beasts  can  easily  pass  through.  Some 
of  the  stems  are  as  thick,  as  a  man's  arm. 
They  are  round  or  square,  and  sometimes  tri- 
angular, and  eveii  pentangular.  They  grow 
in  knots  and  screws,  and  indeed  in  every  pos- 
sible contortion  to  which  they  may  be  bent. 
To  break  them  is  impossible. — Sometimes 
they  kill  the  tree  which  supports  them,  and 
occasionally  remain  standing  erect,  like  a 
twisted  column,  after  the  trunk  which  they 
have  strangled  has  mouldered  within  their 
involutions.  Monkeys  delight  to  ply  their 
gambols  upon  this  wild  rigging;  but  they 
are  now  scarce  In  the  neighborhood  of  Para. 
Occasionally  their  chatter  is  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance, mingled  with  the  shrill  cry  of  birds  ; 
but  generally  a  deep  stillness  prevails,  ad- 
ding grandeur  to  the  native  majesty  of  these 
forests.'"— JTtiier'^  Brazil. 


The  Greatest  Iron  Gun  ever  Cast  Yet,^^ 
Yesterday  afternoon  another  stupendous  piece 
of  ordnance  was  cast  at  Algier's  Foundry, 
South  Boston,  which,  when  finished,  will  ex- 
ceed Capt.  Stockton's  celebrated  '<  Peace- 
maker," by  5000  pounds  in  weight.  The 
arrangements  for  the  operation  were  com- 
menced in  the  morning,  by  filling  the  fur- 
naces with  metal,  and  firing  up.  The  quan- 
tity of  metal  u^ed  was  about  46,000  pounds, 
an<l  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  in  reducing 
it  to  the  requisite  state  of  fusion  was  eight 
chaldrons.  At  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  repeated  ex- 
periments having  been  made  with  it  in  small 
quantities,  the  metal  was  pronounced  to  be  in 
a  fit  condition  for  use,  and  the  mud  opera- 
tion of  casting  was  commenced.  The  two 
furnaces  were  tapped,  and  the  boiling  and 
blazing  liquid  gushed  forth,  rushing  and  leap- 
ing through  the  iron  canals,  which  emptied 
mto  the  sides  of  the  mould,  sunk  twelve  feet 
into  the  ground.  The  flaming  streams  con- 
tinued to  run  for  fifteen  minutes  down  thriaugh 
the  iron  flask,  or  shell  of  the  mould,  the  dUuI 
in  the  meantime  bubblin|;  and  revolving  as  it 
rose  in  the  inner  shaft  of  sand,  which  in  fact 
formed  the  actual  mould  for  the  cannon. 
The  metal  having  reached  the  level  of  the 
mould,  a  supplementary  or  cap  mould  was 
put,  and  filled  with  some  tons  of  metal  pour- 
ed it  from  a  crane  ladle. 

The  object  of  this  addition  is  to  give,  by 
means  of^dead  weight  above,  steadiness  to 
the  process  of  chrystalizatioo  in  that,  portion 
of  the  mass  out  of  which  the  cannon  is  to  be 
turned.  Ten  days  will  elapse  before  the 
meul  will  become  anfficienily  cool  to  admit 
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of  the  removal  of  the  flaBk,  by  digging  away 
the  compact  ground  in  which  it  stands  em- 
bedded ;  and  (hen»  in  the  space  of  five  weeks» 
the  gun  can  be  finished  and  got  ready  (or 
mounting  on  Fort  George,  in  our  harbor,  for 
which  it  is  designed. 

The  easting  was  done  ander  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  Alger  and  Col.  Bomford, 
the  inventor  of  this  species  of  ordnance,  to  the 
first  specimen  of  wlich  Thos.  Jeflerson,  in 
1809,  gave  the  name  of  the  *<  Columbiad.** 

The  weight  of  the  gun,  when  finished,  will 
be  25,000'  pounds.  Lens^th.  lU  feet ;  diame- 
ter at  the  base  ring,  39  inches  ;  length  of 
chamber,  13  iifches;  diameter  of  chamber,  9 
inches;  lenirth  of  bore,  9  feet  1  in.;  diame- 
ter of  bore,  12  inch.  Weight  of  round  shot 
which  it  will  carry,  230  lbs.;  weight  of 
shell,  180  lbs.  Range  of  shot  or  shell,  3} 
mihes — being  ^  of  a  mile  greater  than  the  re- 
corded performance  of  the  largest  and  latest 
invented  mortar  in  Edgland,  and  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  gun  in  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Tjie  cost  of  this  immense  instrument  for 
harbor  defence  will  not  exceed  S1700;  or 
one  sixth  of  the  cost  of  the  wrought  iron  gun 
procured  in  England  by  Capt.  Stockton. 


MEXICAN  RANCHBROS. 
The  Ledger  gives  the  following  description 
of  these  people.  The  Raneheros,  part  of  the 
material  of  the  Mexican  army,  are  half  In- 
dian and  half  Spanish  in  their  extraction : 
ffaunt,  shrivelled,  though  muscular  m  their 
frames,  and  dark  and  swarthy-  visaged  :  these 
men  are  the  Arabs  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. Living  half  of  the  time  in  the  sad- 
dle, for  they  are  unrivalled  horsemen,  with 
lasso  in  band,  thev  traverse  the  vast  plains  in 
search  of  the  bufralo  and  wild  horse.  The 
killing  of  these  animals,  and  the  preparation 
and  sale  of  their  hides,  are  their  sole  means 
of  livelihood.  Their  costume  generally  con- 
sists of  a  pair  of  tough  hide  leggings,  with 
saddles  of  the  same  material,  bound  together 
with  leathern  thongs,  over  which  is  a  blanket 
with  c  hole  m  the  centre  large  enough  to  al- 
low the  head  to  be  thrust  out,  and  which  falls 
not  ungracefully  over  their  shoulders,  leavinff 
ample  room  for  the  play  of  their  arms.  Add 
to  this  a  broad  straw  sombrero,  and  the  lasso 
hanging  ready  for  use  in  his  girdle,  and  you 
have  the  Ranehero  as  he  appears  in  time  of 
peace.  Join  to  this  a  lance  with  a  sharp 
spear  head,  and  his  belt  plentifully  supplied 
with  pistols  and  knives,  and  you  have  the 
Ranehero  as  a  member  of  a  troop  of  ban- 
ditti, or  a  soldier m  a  body  of  cavalry.  Their 
Kower  of  enduring  fatigue  is  almost  inex- 
austible,  and  a  scanty  meal  per  day  of  jerk 
beef  and  plantain  suffices  them  during 
months.  These  are  the  men  who  comprise 
the  great  body  of  the  Meiiean  cavalry,  and 
they  are  to  the  armies  of  that  nation  what 
the  Cossacks  are  lo  the  Russian— ever  on  the 
alert ;  never  to  be  surprised,  and  ttniiriog  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  foe,  when  plunder,  no 
matter  how  trifling,  is  to  be  obtamed. 
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FRIENDS  ARE  ALL  AROUSD  VS. 

Friends  are  all  around  us, 

Even  the  little  child 
Loves  the  stranger  whom  he  met 

Who  looked  on  him  and  smiled. 
Friends  are  all  around  us» 

If  as  friends  we  greet 
Those  whom  in  our  journeying 

On  life's  worn  way  we  meet. 

Friends  are  all  around  as  ;— 

By  a  kindly  word. 
By  a  look  of  sympathy 

The  loneliest  heart  is  stirred. 
Do  not  all  our  footsteps 

To  the  same  home  tend  ? 
Why  should  not  each  one  of  cia 

Be  to  each  a  friend  ? 

Does  the  pure  dew,  glistening 

On  the  fair  wild  rose. 
Shun  the  dark,  unlovely  weed 

That  beside  it  grows  ? 
Does  the  sun  beam,  shining 

On  the  stately  dome. 
Lose  its  lustre  when  it  rests 

On  the  peasant's  home  ? 

If  one  heart  grows  lighter 
By  our  words  made  glad— 

If  one  weary  spirit,  ^ 

Drooping,  taiut  and  and. 

Half  forgets  its  anguish 
For  a  little  whih 


Is  it  vain  for  us  to  speak 
Vain  for  us'  lo  smile  ? 

One  word  kindlv  spokeo> 

Simple  though  it  be, 
Is  often  sweetest  musie 

In  the  hour  of  a^ony ; 
One  look,  kindly  given. 

When  the  lips  move  not. 
May  be  treasured  in  the  heart. 

Ne'er  to  be  forgot* 

There's  an  "  open  sesame'- 

To  each  human  heart. 
At  whose  magic  sound,  at  once 

Freely  thrown  apart. 
Are  the  close-barred  portak 

Of  its  deepest  cell, 
Bidding  us  in  friendship'^  name 

£nter  in  and  dwell. 

Friends  are  all  around  as  :*- 

There's  a  gentle  tone 
Whereso'er  we  wander. 

Answering  to  our  own. 
Do  not  all  our  footsteps 

To  the  same  home  tend  I 
Why  should  not  each  one  of  vm 

fie  to  each  a  friend  ?— iSe/«6fed!. 
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HOW  TO  GROW  RICH. 

In  the  first  place,  make  up  your  mind 
to  accomplish  whatever  you  undertake, 
decide  upon  some  particular  employment, 
and  then  persevere  in  it.  "All  difficul- 
tiee  are  overcome  by  diUiffence  and  assi- 
duity." 

Be  not  afraid  to  work  with  your  own 
hands,  and  dilligently  too.  *'A  cat  in 
gloves  catches  no  mice."  "  He  who  re- 
mains in  the  mill  grinds,  not  he  who 
goes  and  comes." 

Attend  to  your  own  business,  and  ne- 
ver trust  it  to  another.  **A  pot  that 
belongs  to  many,  is  ill  stirred  and  worse 
boiled." 

Be  fruffal.  '*  That  which  will  not  make 
a  pot,  will  make  a  pot-lid."  "  Save  the 
pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of 
themselves." 

Be  abstemious.  '*Who  danties  love, 
shall  beggars  prove." 

Rise  early.  *'  The  sleeping  fox  catch* 
es  no  poultry."  "  Plow  deep  while  slug- 
gards sleep,  and  you  will  have  corn  to 
sell  and  keep." 

Treat  every  one  with  respect  and  civi- 
lity. *^  Every  thing  is  gained  and  no- 
thing lost  by  courtesy."  Good  manners 
iusare  success." 

Never  anticipate  wealth  from  any  other 
source  than  labor ;  especially  never  place 
dependence  upon  becoming  the  posses- 
sor of  an  inheritance.  "  He  who  waits 
for  dead  men's  shoes,  may  have  to  go  a 
long  time  bare  foot."  *^He  who  runs 
after  a  shadow,  has  a  wearisome  race." 

Above  all  things  never  despair.  *'  God 
is  where  he  was."  **  Heaven  helps  those 
who  help  themselves." 

Follow  implicitly  these  precepts,  and 
nothing  can  hinder  you  from  accumula- 
ting.— Western  paper. 


MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Strength  of  Cords. — The  best  mode 
of  estimating  the  strength  of  a  cord  of 
hemp,  is  to  multiply  by  200  the  square 
of  its  number  of  inches jn  girth,  and  the 
product  will  express  in  pounds  the  prac- 
tical strain  it  may  safely  be.  loaded  with. 
For  cables,  multiply  by  120  instead  of 
200.  The  ultimate  strain  is  probably 
double  this.  For  the  utmost  strength 
that  a  cord  will  bear  before  it  breaks,  a 
good  estimate  will  be  formed  by  taking 
one-fifth  of  the  square  of  the  girth  of 


the  cord  to  enress  the  tons  it  will  carry. 
This  is  about  double  the  rule  for  practice 
just  given  above,  and  is,  even  for  an  ul- 
terior measure,  too  great  for  tarred  cord- 
age, which  is  always  weaker  th;in  white. 
In  cables,  the  strength  when  twisted,  is 
to  the  strength  when  the  fibres  are  par- 
allel, as  about  three  to  four.— JVew  York 
Jiiechafiic, 


IOWA. 


Constitution  adopted — ^the  State  Con- 
vention held  at  Iowa  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Constitution  adjourned  on  the 
19th  ttlt.  and  presented  to  the  people 
what  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  Constitu- 
tion. It  availed  itself  of  the  various  de- 
sirable provisions  of  the  several  State 
Constitutions,  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States.  The  boundary  of  the  State  runs 
up  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  along  the 
Missouri  boundary,  and  up  the  Missouri 
river  to  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  Big  Sioux  river.  The  State,  ac- 
cording to  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
Constitution,  will  contain  about  50,000 
square  miles,  or  thirty-two  millions  of 

acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  world; 

which,  divided  into  farms  of  100  seres 
each,  would  make  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand  farms.  Suppose 
each  farm  to  contain  six  persons,  Iowa 
would  have  a  population  of  almost  two 
millions. 

The  new  Constitution  provides  that 
any  free  white  person  may  vote  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  State  one  year,  and 
of  the  county  twenty  days.  Sessions  of 
the  Legislature  to  be  held  biennially; 
the  members  of  the  house  to  be  elected 
for  two  years,  and  those  of  the  Senate 
four.  The  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
is  to  be  dispensed  with ;  the  Governor 
to  be  chosen  for  four  years  ;  his  salary 
not  to  exceed  $1000  for  the  first  ten 
years ;  that  of  the  Judges  the  same. 
The  members  of  the  Legislature  are  to 
be  paid  $2  per  day  for  fifty  days;  after 
that  $1.  District  Judges  to  be  elected 
by  the  people.  Bankine^  is  prohibited, 
and  all  corporations  to  be  provided  for 
by  general  laws,  the  stockholders  to  be 
subject  to  such  liabilities  as  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  by  law. — Western  paper. 

To  Candy  Fruii. — Take  it  from  the  syrup, 
drain  it  dry,  so  J  roll  ii  in  fiuely-powdered 
sugar,  and  set  it  on  a  sieve  in  an  oven,  to 
dry. 


•^ 
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BACHELDER'S    CORN-PLANTER. 


Thia  (Bays  Mr.  Alien,)  ii  the  best  mn- 
ihine  we  hare  yet  seen  for  plant'mgcorn. 
The  «eed  is  put  into  the  hopper  above  the 
beam,  and  as  the  horse  moves  along,  the 
■hare  below  opens  the  furrow  ;  the  corn 
i  theo  dropped  by  arms  moving  hori- 
zontally. These  arms  have  holes  in  them 
of  a  proper  size  to  receive  any  required 
number  of  grains,  and  as  they  pass  in 
and  out  of  the  hopper  the  holes  are  sure 
to  be  filled  with  the  seed,  which  is  sure- 
ly dropped  into  a  tube  conducting  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  drill  made  by  the  share 
which  is  so  formed  that  it  passes  under 
the  surface  at  any  required  depth,  and 
deposits  the  graia  without  turning  over 
the  earth.  A  triangular  iron  follows  to 
remove  all  lumps  and  stones,  and  a  roller 
to  compress  the  earth  over  the  seed. 
The  dropping  of  the  seed  is  always  vi- 
sible to  the  operator,  and  thus  ensures 
his  work  being  perfectly  well  done.  The 
arms  are  made  to  drop  the  corn  nearer 
or  further  apart  by  different  sized  wheels 
fastened  on  the  crank,  moving  the  arms 
quicker  or  slower  as  required.  Those 
usually  made  here  drop  from  two  feet 
to  four  feet  apart,  as  wished.  The  ma- 
chine requires  a  small  horse  or  mule  to 
draw  it,  and  with  a  hioy  to  tend  it  and 
drive,  will  plant  two  to  four  acres  per 
day,  according  to  the  width  of  the  rows 
apart.     Price  $  10  00  to  $  16  00. 

PREPAHATION  OF  WOOL. 
More  than  one-hulf  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can Fleece  Wool  exported  from  the 
United  States  of  the  last  year's  clip  was 
owned  and  shipped  by  myself  and  by 
others  having  a  joint  interest  with  me. 
The  purchases  were  all  made  at  the  low- 
est point  of  the  season,  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  October  last.  The  result  h  is 
beena  net  loss  of  $5993,  and  16^  bales 
of  wool  yet  unsold — equal  only  to  the 
fraction  of  a  penny  sterling  on  each 
pOund  J  and  this  loss  aroae  from  causes 
uBo^f^^'oary,  easily  avoided,  and  entirely 


within   the  control  of  parties    in   this   I 
conntry.  > 

The  prices  of  Uaited  States  Fleece  \ 
Wool  are  afiected  very  injuriously  in  > 
foreign  markets  by  its  unclean  eondi-  ^ 
tion.  It  contains  too  much  oil,  and  yolk,  .' 
and  dirt.  The  sheep  are  generally  wash-  )' 
ed  with  too  little  care,  and  ran  too  long  i 
after  washing  before  shearing.  A  lar^  > 
portion  of  the  wool  from  thiscaaae  must  ? 
pass  through  the  hands  of  those  who  ', 
sort  it  end  scour  it  in  soap  and  water,  be-  '_ 
fore  it  is  sold  to  the  manufacturers.  > 

The  wool  itself  is  of  superior  staple,    ^ 
and  while  upon  the  sheep  is  inferior  to    ! 
no  other  in  the  world,  of  equal  grade  ;    i 
and  it  may  be   safely  stated,  that  every    J 
pound   of    oil,  or   other  worthless    snl^    f 
stance,  will,  in  the  English  markets,  de-    / 
duct  from  the  value  of  the  wool  contain-    ) 
ing  it,  the  price  at  least   of  two  pounds 
of   wool.      English    manufacturers    and 
staplers  before  purchasing,  open  a  por- 
tion of  the  fleeces,  and  examine  carefuU    . 
ly,  not  only  the  firmness  but  the  itrtngth    \ 
of  the  staple,  and  its  condition  through-    \ 
out. 

Directions  for    Washing  Shttp. — The    ' 
first  impurtant  operation  in  preparing  oiir    < 
fleece  wool    for    o^tport,   is   to    properly 
cleanse    it  before  shearing.     The  sheep 
should  be  washed  in  clean  running  water    \ 
— the    water    must    run    freely   through 
every  part  of  the   fleece,  and   (he  wool 
and  every  part  of  it  should   be  pressed    . 
and  wurked  with  the  hands  while  under 
the  water,   until  the  dirt  and  oil  are  re- 
moved,   and    the    water  rvru  off  clear. 
The  shearing  should  then  take  place  as 
soon    as   the    sheep    become    dry  after 

Then    comes    the    tying    up    of   the 
fleeces. 

All  the  loose  locks,  clippings  and  tags, 
and  every  thing  unclean,  or  of  an  inferi*  i 
or  quality,  and  the  coarse  wool  from  the  ; 
thighs,  if  there  be  any,  shoulil  be  wholly  i 
rejerted  ;  and  the  fleeces  tied  up  flroily  J 
so  as  to  keep  their  shape,  aad  show  as  is   ( 
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customary,  the  best  part  of  the  fleece  on 
the  outside. 

This  terminates  the  wool-grower's 
part — bat  I  will  here  remark,  that  sheep 
should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
uniformly  good  health  and  flesh,  because 
every  portion  of  the  staple  or  fibre  of 
the  wool  which  grows  while  the  sheep 
is  very  poor  from  disease  or  want  of 
food,  has  so  little  strength  as  to  break  in 
working ;  and  if  this  weak  growth  takes 
place  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  it  destroys 
the  fleece  for  many  purposes. 

Sorting  and  SacktTig. — The  next  step 
is  to  properly  sort  and  sack  the  fleeces 
and  direct  them  to  the  best  market.  This 
is  the  merchant's  part,  and  more  than  a 
shipper's  profit  depends  upon  its  being 
performed  understandingly. 

In  England  each  manufacturer  devotes 
his  attention  to  one  particular  decription 
of  goods,  for  which  his  machinery  has 
been  constructed,  and  he  makes  no  other. 
The  makers  of  each  kind  of  goods  have 
established  themselves  mostly  together 
in  some  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  where 
they  have  a  wool  market  of  their  own, 
in  which  they  seek  for  the  qualities  and 
descriptions  suitable  for  their  purpose, 
and  will  buy  no  other.  The  broad-cloth 
makers  in  the  west  of  England ;  the 
worsted  combers  of  Yorkshire  ;  the  flan- 
nel manufacturers  of  Roshdale;  and 
those  that  make  hosiery  in  Nottingham, 
purchase  in  their  several  markets  a  sup- 
ply suitable  only  for  their  own  machine- 
ry. So  nice  does  this  discrimination 
run,  that  the  fleeces  of  fine  wool,  taken 
from  the  sheep  of  one  year  old  which 
were  never  before  shorn,  are  mostly  sent 
to  one  part  of  the  country,  and  there 
sold  for  one  purpose,  and  the  fleeces  ta- 
ken from  the  same, sheep  the  next  year, 
are  sent  to  another  part  of  the  country, 
and  there  wrought  into  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  goods.  Thus  it  is  of 
very  great  importance  ths^i  fleece  wool  for 
shipment,  before  it  goes  on  board,  should 
be  sorted  and  racked  according  to  the 
grades  of  foreign  manufacturers  and 
suitable  for  their  purpose,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  sold  directly  to  them ;  other- 
wise, even  if  clean  and  in  good  order 
it  must  pass  first  through  other  hands, 
that  re-sort  it,  re-sack  it,  and  distribute 
it  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  con- 
siderable expense. 

Size  of  Boies. — The  size  of  the  bales 
is  the  next  thing  to  be  kept  in  view.    I 
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have  paid  on  large  shipments  ^as  high 
as  one  dollar  per  dale  for  "  dock  dues," 
without  reference  to  the  size  of  bales, 
while  at  some  ports  the  charge  is  less 
than  one-tenth  part  of  that  sum. 

Customs  in  England  give  the  purchas- 
er an  allowance  on  each  bale  called  **  the 
^draft ;"  but  the  amount  thus  given  varies 
in  the  different  markets.  I  have  accounts 
of  sales  made  in  different  places,  in 
which  2  lbs.  and  3  Ibs^  and  4  lbs.  and  even 
8  lbs,  per  bale  is  deducted  for  the  draft, 
without  reference  to  the  size  of  the  bale. 
This  is  established  by  the  ancient  usage 
of  the  different  marksts,  and  must  be 
complied  with.  The  bales  should  there- 
fore be  of  a  size  suited  to  their  destina- 
tion ;  but  not  too  large,  else  they  will  not 
be  lifted,  but  rolled  over  the  docks  and 
streets.  Each  sack  should  be  firmly 
packed  by  a  man  inside,  but  never  pressed 
by  machinery,  and  every  fleece  of  weak 
staple  carefully  rejected,  and  those 
fleeces  packed  by  themselves. 

The  Shipment. — The  wool  should  be 
placed  on  board  dry  i  with  the  sacking 
whole  and  clean,  and  should  always  be 
sent  as  lio^ht  freight  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  vessel.  Our  wool  contains  too  much 
oil  and  gummy  matter  to  be  placed  low 
in  the  ship,  with  heavv  weights  pressing 
npon  it,  without  being  in  some  degree  in- 
jured by  matting  together. 

This  closes  the  part  of  the  American 
merchant. 

Within  the  past  year,  I  have  sent  more 
or  less  wool  to  every  part  of  England, 
and  to  Wales,  and  to  Scotland,  compris- 
ing the  various  qualities  grown  in  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Yofk,  and  Vermont.  Nearly  every  in- 
voice was  accompanied  with  an  intima- 
tion that  it  was  not  sent  so  much  with 
a  view  to  profit  as  to  try  their  market, 
and  hoping  to  receive  in  return  suitable 
directions  or  suggestions  for  a  better 
method  of  preparing  and  shipping  such 
wools  to  England.  The  resu!t  has  been 
a  voluminous  correspondence,  giving 
ample  details,  and  all  the  particulars  re- 
quired. It  is  from  this  correspondence 
and  the  results  of  those  actual  sales,  as 
well  as  from  personal  observation  and  in- 
formation, that  i  venture  the  opinions 
already  expressed.  I  trust  that  past  er- 
rors may  be  avoided  in  the  future— and 
I  now  have  done  with  the  preparation 
and  shipment. 

HAMILTON  OAT,  New  York. 
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TWENTY-ONE  RIDDLES. 

1.  Deaa  Swift  oft«n  speakt  of  a  Queen  wboM  iimii«| 
Retd  l»ekw»rdt>r  forward  ia  always  the  eame. 

2.  Call  a  kitohen  maid  by  it,  and  still  the  same  nans, 
~  Read  haokward  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 

3.  A  prophet  of  old  had  a  mother  whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 

4.  And  of  ftmale  recluses  we  know  that  the  name, 
Read  baekwaid  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 

6.  When  you  speak  to  a  lady  you'll  find  that  the  name, 
Read  bsekward  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 

6.  When  a  child,  yoa  were  dreesed  in  a  thing  whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward,  is  always  the  same. 

7.  Then  too,  you  were  fed  with  something  whose  name, 
Read  iMckward  or  forward  is  alwi^s  the  asme. 

L  8.  Ton  may  travel  abroad  in  a  carriage  whose  name. 
Read  backward  or  ftmrard  is  always  the  tame. 
9.  You  may  pass  over  a  flat  piece  of  ground  whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward  is  always  the  same, 

10.  Where  the  lamb  trots  about  by  a  creature  whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 

11.  You  may  go  out  and  walk  at  an  hour  whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  fiirward  is  always  the  same. 

13.  Or  you  nuiy  ride  at  a  subsequent  hour  whose  name, 
R«ad  backward  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 

13L  If  ^00  fire  a  gun,  youMl  hear  something  whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 

14.  And  your  dog  may  hunt  Well  though  no  loiiger  his  nam^ 
Read  backward  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 

15.  Yoitf  bird,  too,  may  sicken  on  something  whose  name, 
Reail  backward  or  forward  is  alwajf s  the  same. 

16.  You  may  qualfa  strong  drink,  made  of  wheat,  whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward  is  alwnys  the  same. 

17.  Or  stare  a  giant  whose  dwarfish  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 

18.  But  this  you  canH  do  with  a  thiog  whos«  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward  is  always  rhe  same. 

19.  If  you  write  in  deftnoe  of  sounl  doctrine,  its  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 

fO.  Do  but  take  a  sly  look,  and  of  this  too,  its  name. 
Read  backward  or  forward  is  always  the  same.' 

21.  Nay.  whatever  is  done,  believe  me  its  name, 
R«ul  backward  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 

^_^_^__^___^^^___^  llVeslem Paper. 

A  SpeUtng  Puzzle. — A  laughable  circum- 
staace  took  place  ai  a  trial  in  LAncashire, 
where  the  bead  of  the  family  was  examined 
as  a  witness  ;   upon  giving    his   name,    ihe 

i'udge,  not  being  able  to  pronounce  it,  said  to 
lim,  "Pray,  sir,  bow  do  you  spell  et?" 
The  old  gentleman  replied,  '  O  double  T  I 
double  U  £  double  L  double  U  double  O  D," 
whereupon  the  asiooished  law-giver  laid 
down  bis  pen,  saying  that  it  was  the  most 
extraordinary  name  he  bad  ever  met  with  in 
his  life,  and  afierseverai  attempts,  declared 
be  was  unable  to  record  it.  What  was  his 
name  ? — Eng.  Papwr. 

Comfortable  Habitaiiom  for  the  Poor  with 
Gardens  Attachtd. ^Mnay   small    capitalists 
in  country  places  find  a  profitable  iovesiment 
for  their  little  moneys  in  buymg  old  stables, 
and  outhouses  of  various  kinds,  and  convert* 
ing  them  imo  human   habiiatioiis.     A    large 
old  cottage,  originally  adapted  loro«ie  family, 
will  be  divided  into  three  or  four  tenemenis, 
with   scarcely  any  garden   ground  to   each. 
For  these  the  allotment  system    of  the  La- 
borer's Friend  Society  seems  to  be  especially 
adapted.     Nothing  can   compensate  lor   the 
moral  evils  resulting  from  crowding  families 
together:  and  men,  finding  their  liouees  un- 
coinfurtable  and  oo  garden  employment  for 
their  spare  time,  resort  to  the  beer  house  and 
the  public  house,  and  are  thereby  debased 
and  degraded,  and,  in  fact,  ruined.     I  know 
of  no  remedy  lor   this,  but   by  comfortable 
cottages  erected  for  the  use  of  ail  younc^  and 
newly  married   people.^r»  JIf.  R^igaie. 


RECEIPTS. 

Fruit  Candied.-'Whtn  the  hmt  »  p,^ 
senred,  take  it  from  the  syrup,  dry  it  ia  an 
oven,  then  dip  it  in  sugar  boiled  to  candr 
weight,  and  dry  it  again. 


Currant  Ice  Wa/er.^Press  the  Juice  from 
ripe  currants;  strain  it  clear ;  to  one  pint  of 
juice  put  nearly  a  pound  of  loaf  augar.  When 
wanted  for  use,  put  to  it  ice  water  enough  to 
make  a  pleasant  drink.  Grate  nutmeg  over 
and  serye.  Or,  i{  majr  be  frozen  like  iee 
cream;  for  this,  It  ehould  be  tweet  and  rich. 


ENIGMA,  Na  13. 

I  am  composed  of  fourteen  letters. 
My  1,  2,  5,  13,  14,  is  a  bird  that  feeds  cm 
tiah. 

My  3  10,  U,  7,  6,  13.  is  a  meauenger. 
My  4,  10  7,  8,  is  an  aquatic  bird. 
My  13,  9,  2,  2,  14«  means  briirhmese. 
My  11.2.  7.5,  2,2,  is  a  law/ 
My  whole  is  a  steamboat  on  the  North 
River. 


) 


Mr.  Editob,— 1  have  been  mneh  pleased 

and  instructed  with  the  perusal  of  your 
paper.  The  Enigmas  especially  have  been 
a  source  of  amusement.    By  insertiog   the 

followmg  you  will  oblige 

Yours,  &c., 

£.  S.,  St.  Thomas  Hall,  Flashing. 

ENIGMA,  No,  14. 

My  1,  8.  .5.  is  a  vegetable. 

My  1, 2.  3,  is  an  animal. 

My  2,  9.  4,  5,  is  the  place  where  some 
birds  build  their  nests.  • 

My  G»  7,  2.  8,  4,  is  transparent. 

My  6,  4.  8,  3,  2,  is  a  machine. 

My  6,  7,  6.  3,  is  a  seel. 

My  1,8,  9,  is  a  song. 

My  whole  is  a  name  dear  to  many  people 
in  the  United  Slates. 
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anything  performed  by  other  people. 
Experienced  ball-players  have  heard, 
and  even  read  of  their  wonderful  leaps, 
with  the  greatesi  astonishment ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult,  or  rather  impossible, 
to  find  equal  prodigies  in  ancient  times. 

Our  print  represents  a  group  of  Ojib- 
waySi  or  Chippeway  Indians,  engaged  in  a 
game  of  ball. 

Mr.  Sproat  describes  it  as  follows :  "  Tivo 
parties  are  chosen,  and  tlie  object  of  each 
is  to  propel  a  small  ball  beyond  a  given 
boundary,  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed. The  game  is  carried  on  with  a 
great  deal  of  spirit ;  and,  in  the  effort  made 
to  gain  possession  of  the  ball,  every  muscle 
is  exerted.  Each  player  carries  a  small 
scooping  net,  by  which  the  ball  is  seized 
and  thrown  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Af\er  it  dash  the  whole  party,  through 
thicket,  stream,  and  mire,  naked  to  the  skin, 
and  painted  like  so  many  demons  ;  some 
striped  like  tigers;  some  half  black,  half 
white ;  some  with  green  foreheads,  black 
cheeks,  and  white  noses,  and  a  hideous 
gaping  mouth,  stretched  from  ear  to  ear. 
Then  the  dogs  bark,  the  children  scream, 
and,  here  and  ther«4,  groups  of  idle  women 
and  gaping  spectators  may  be  seen." 

For  reasons  not  easily  to  be  conjectured, 
while  games  of  ball  have  been  almost  uni- 
versally practised  among  the  Indians,  some 
tribes  of  them  have  greatly  excelled  others 
in  the  spirit  and  skill  of  conducting  them. 
While  the  Camanches,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  native  nations  now  on  the  stage, 
are  niojst  expert  horsemen,  and  perform 
astonishing  feats  with  their  weapons,  both 
against  the  buffdloes  which  they  hunt,  and 
the  enemies  whom  they  often  combat ; 
yet,  as  Mr.  Catlin  assures  us,  afier  the  visit 
he  paid  them  in  their  own  country,  ''in 
their  biill-plays,  and  some  other  games,  they 
are  far  b*^hind  the  Sioux  and  others  of  the 
northern  tribes.'*  He  is  animated  in  his 
rt'marks  on  ball-playing,  and  appears  to 
have  been  excited  by  witnessing  it,  almost 
as  much  as  those  who  engHgnd  in  it.  He 
has  ^iven  a  minute  description  of  this 
amusement,  as  practised  among  the  Choc- 


•*» 


taws,  in  his  second  volume,  ^page  123, 
London  edition.)  from  which  we  shall  copy 
as  much  as  we  have  room  for.  He  informs 
us  that  descriptions,  or  paintings,  can  give 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  scenes  presented  by 
this  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  of  all  tbe 
Indian  games,  as  he  denominates  iL  As 
the  game  is  played  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  by  ail  the  southern  tribes,  ibis 
description  maybe  applied  on  a  wide  scale. 

'*  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  six  or 
eight  hundred,  or  a  thousand  youug  men 
to  engage  in  a  game  of  ball,  with  ^ve  or 
six  times  that  number  of  spectators,  men, 
women  and  childreni  surrounding  the 
ground ;  and  I  pronounce  such  a  scene, 
with  its  hundreds  of  natives,  most  perfect 
models,  painted  of  various  colors,  running 
and  leaping  into  the  air,  in  all  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  varied  forms,  in  the  desperate 
struggles  for  the  ball,  a  school  for  the  pain- 
ter  or  sculptor,  equal  to  any  of  those  in  the 
Olympian  Games,  or  the  Homan  Forum. 

"  I  have  made  it  an  uniform  rule,  while 
in  the  Indian  country,  to  attend  every  boll- 
play  I  could  hear  of,  if  I  could  do  it  by 
riding  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  ; 
and  my  usual  custom  has  been,  on  such 
occasions,  to  straddle  the  back  of  my  horse, 
and  look  on  to  the  best  advantage.  In  this 
way  I  have  sat,  and  sometimes  reclined, 
and  almost  dropped  from  my  horse's  back, 
with  irresistable  laughter  at  the  succession 
of  droll  tricks  and  kicks  and  scufHes  which 
ensue,  in  the  almost  superhuman  struggles 
for  the  ball.  The  players  generally  com- 
mence at  nine  o*cKx:k,  or  near  it,  in  the 
morning ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  ba- 
lanced myself  on  my  pony,  from  that  time 
till  near  sun  down,  without  more  than  one 
minute  of  intermission  at  a  time,  before  the 
game  has  been  decided. 

*'On  Monday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock, 
I  rode  out,  with  Lieutenants  S.  and  M.  to  a 
very  pretty  prairie,  to  the  ball-play-ground 
of  the  Choclaws,  where  we  found  several 
thousand  Indians  encamped.  There  were 
two  points  of  timber,  about  half  a  mile 
apart,  in  which  the  two  parties  for  the  play, 
with  Irfieir  respective  families  and  friends, 
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were  encamped ;  and,  lying  betiveen  Ihem 
on  the  pratfie  on  which  the  game  was  to  be 
played,  each  party  had  their  goal  nade 
with  two  upright  posts,  about  25  feet  high, 
and  6  feet  apart,  set  firm  in  the  ground,  and 
a  pole  across  at  the  top.  These  goals  were 
about  40  or  50  rods  apart,  and,  at  a  ooint 
just  half  way  between,  was  another  small 
stake,  driven  down,  where  the  ball  was  to 
be  thrown  up,  at  the  firing  of  a  gun,  to  be 
struggled  for  by  the  players.  All  this  pre- 
paration was  made  by  some  old  men,  who 
were,  it  seems,  selected  to  be  the  judges  of 
the  play,  who  drew  a  line  from  one  bye  to 
the  other,  to  which  directly  came  from  the 
woods,  on  both  sides,  a  great  concourse  of 
old  men,  boys  and  girls,  dogs  and  horses, 
where  bets  were  to  be  made  on  the  play. 
This  betting  was  all  done  across  the  linci 
and  seemed  to  be  chiefiy  leA  to  the  women, 
who  seemed  to  have  martialled  out  a  little 

^  of  everything  that  their  houses  and  their 
fields  contained:  goods  and  chattels, 
knives,  dresses,  blankets,  pots  and  kettles, 
dogs  and  horses  and  guns ;    and  all  were 

I  placed  in  the  possession  of  stake-holders, 
who  sat  by  them,  and  watched  them  on  the 
ground  all  night,  preparatory  to  the  play. 

*'  The  Slicks  with  which  this  tribe  play 
are  bent  into  an  oblong  hoop  at  the  end,  with 
a  slight  web  of  small  thongs  tied  across,  to 
prevent  the  ball  from  passing  through. 
The  players  hold  on'e  of  these  in  each  hand ; 
and,  by  leaping  into  the  air,  they  catch  the 
ball  between  the  two  nettings,  and  throw  it, 
without  being  allowed  to  strike  it,  or  to 
catch  it  in  their  hands.  It  is  a  rule  of  the 
play,  that  no  man  shall  wear  mocassins  on 
his  feet,  or  any  other  dress  than  his  waist- 
cloth,  with  a  beautiful  red  belt,  a  bunch  of 
white  horse-hair  and  quills  fastened  behind, 
(which  they  think  assists  in  steering  them 
when  they  make  sudden  turns  in  rapid  run- 
ning, and  a  mane,  like  a  horse's,  on  the 
neck,  dyed  of  various  colors. 

*'  The  game  had  been  arranged,  and 
<  made  up'  three  or  four  months  before  the 
parties  met  to  play  if,  and  in  the  following 
manner : — The  two  champions,  who  led  the 


two  panics,  and  had  the  alternate  choosing 
of  the  players,  through  the  whole  tribe, 
sent  runners,  with  their  ball-sticks  most  fan- 
tastically ornamented  with  ribbons  and  red 
painti  to  be  touched  by  each  one  of  the 
chosen  players,  who  thereby  agreed  to  be 
on  the  spot  at  the  appointed  lime,  and  ready 
for  the  play. 

'<  Night  came  on,  without  the  appearance 
of  any  players  on  the  ground :    but,  soon 
after  dark,  a  procession  of  lighted  flambeaux 
was  seen  coming  from  each  encampment,  to 
the  ground  where  the  players  assembled 
around  their  respective  byes ;  and,  at  the 
beat  of  the    drums  and   chaunts  of  the 
women,  each  party  commenced  the  ball- 
play  dance.    Each  danced  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  round  their  respective  byes,  in  their 
ball*play  dresses,   rattling  their  ball-sticks 
together  in  the  most  violent  manner,  and  ail 
singing  as  loud  as  they  could  raise  their 
voices ;  whilst  the  women  of  each  party, 
who  had  their  goods  at  stake,  formed  into 
two  rows,  on  the  line  between  the  two  par- 
ties of  players,  and  danced  also,  in  an  uni- 
form step.     All  their  voices  joined  in  a 
chaunt '  to  the  Great  Spirit,  soliciting  his 
favor  in  deciding  the  game  to  their  advan- 
tage, and  also  encouraging  the  players  to 
exert  every  power  they  possessed,  in  the 
struggle  that  was  to  ensue.     In  the  mean 
time,  four  old  medicine  men,  or  juggling' 
priests,  who  were  to  have  the  starting  of 
the  ball,  and  who  were  to  be  judges  of  the 
play,  were  seated  at  the  pokit  where  the 
ball  was  to  be  started,  and  busily  smoking 
to  the   Great  Spirit,  for  their  success  in 
judging  rightly  and    impartially  between 
the  two  parties  in  so  important  an  affair." 

*' Every  weapon,  by  a  rule  of  all  ball- 
plays,  is  laid  by  in  their  respective  enca.mp- 
ments,  and  no  man  is  allowed  to  go  for  one: 
so  that  the  sudden  broils  which  take  place 
on  the  ground,  are  presumed  to  be  as  sud- 
denly settled,  without  any  probability  of 
much  personal  injury ;  and  no  one  is  allow- 
ed to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  con- 
tentious individuals." 

To  be  ctmduded. 
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PARIS  ACADEMY  OF  9C1ENCBS, 

Maif, — A  communication  was  received 
from  M.  Roqae,  on  a  project  of  manufac- 
turing paper  from  the  fibres  of  the  bana- 
na tree.  It  appears  that  experiments 
have  been  made  under  the  eyes  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  minister  of  com- 
merce, and  that  some  very  white  and 
good  paper  was  produced.  It  is  propo- 
sed by  iVl.  Roque  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tion in  Algeria,  not  merely  as  regards 
the  banana  tree,  but  also  the  Alves  and 
other  texile  plants;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
large  grant  of  land  has  been  made  to  him 
in  the  colony  for  that  purpose. 

June  i..  —  Several  astronomical  and 
mathematical  papers  were  read — the 
most  remarkable  by  M.  Leverrier.  The 
object  of  it  is  to  prove  that  there  exists 
in  our  solar  system  a  large  planet,  which 
nobody  yet  has  seen,  but  the  orbit  of 
which  Mr.  Leverrier  has  calculated,  and 
which,  he  says,  may  be  seen  on  the  1st 
of  January  next  year.  He  states  that  he 
was  led  to  this  discovery  by  the  observ- 
ations collected  since  1690  on  the  course 
of  Uranus. 

We  find  the  following  curious  details 
in  the  Moniteur  Jes  A  ;<;— "There  exist 
at  Rome  secret  work-rooms  of  sculpture, 
where  the  works  manufactured  are  bro- 
ken arms,  heads  of  the  gods,  feet  of  the 
satyrs,  and  broken  torsi^of  nobody.  By 
means  of  a  liquid  tliere  used,  a  color  of 
the  finest  antiquity  is  communicated  to 
the  marble.  Scattered  about  the  coun- 
try are  goat-herds,  who  feed  their  flocks 
in  the  vicinity  of  ruins,  and  look  out  for 
foreigners.  To  these  they  speak  inci- 
dentally of  the  treasures  found  by  dig- 
ging a  few  feet  deep  in  such  neighbor- 
hoods. The  English,  in  particular,  are 
the  victims  of  such  mystification  ;  and 
freely  yield  their  money  to  the  shepherds, 
who  are  agents  to  the  General  Ariificial 
Ruin  Association^  and  know  well  where  to 
apply  the  pick-axe.  They  are  careful, 
however,  to  spend  much  time  and  labor 
in  fruitless  search,  before  they  come 
finally  upon  the  treasure — for  which  the 
foreigner  willingly  pays.  Englahd  is  full 
of  these  antiquities  of  six  months*  age. 
Nor  do  the  amateur  numismatists  leave 
Rome  with  empty  hands  ;  for  in  that  city 
are  daily  coined,  without  fear  of  the  law, 
the  money  of  Cjesar,  Hadrian,  Titus,  He- 
liogabalus,  and  all  the  Antonines— filed, 
pinched  and  corroded,  to  give  the  look 
of  age.     Paris  may  be  said  to  have  hith- 


erto, by  comparison  with  Londoa,  escap- 
ed tbis  epidemy  for  the  youthful  aotiqui- 
ties  of  bronie  and  marble — but  she  i«  de- 
voured by  the  forges  of  middle-age  anti- 
quities. It  is  notorious  with  what  skill 
and  impudence  certain  cabinet  makers 
manufacture  chairs,  tables  and  footstools 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  how  readily 
they  find  dupes.  A  young  aniiquariaa 
showed,  lately,  with  great  pride,  to  an  ar- 
tist, a  friend  of  his,  a  very  few  articles  of 
Gothic  furniture,  which  he  had  just 
bought  at  great  cost.  'It  is  very  fine,' 
said  his  friend,  after  examination,  *aod  it 
will  last  you  [ong-^/ur  it  is  quite  new. 


Mineral  Wealth  of  South  Africa. — The 
mineral  uealth  of  this  vast  region  is  yet 
to  be  discovered.  Indications  of  metallic 
ores  are  known  to  abound.  Iron  is 
everywhere  abundant.  Manganese  is  a 
common  article.  Copper  of  the  richest 
description  is  to  be  found  at  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  Orange  River  ^  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  scientific  per- 
sons were  sent  out,  resources  of  a  most 
important  kind  would  be  found  in  this 
great  field  of  investigation.  Lead  of  a 
superior  kind  has  long  been  known  to 
exist  near  the  mouth  of  the  Van  Staad- 
en^s  river,  in  the  district  of  Uitenhage. 
A  recent  immigrant,  Mr.  Bevan — a  gen- 
tleman said  to  be  familiar  with  mining 
operations — has  visited  the  spot.  Satis- 
fied with  the  indications,  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  purchase  the  farm  for  JS  1,650; 
ar^d  has  already  a  party  employed  to  col- 
lect the  ore.  It  is  saia,  that  he  has  since 
discovered  a  lode  of  native  lead — one  of 
the  rarest  productions  of  nature,  and 
which  hitherto,  it  has  been  believed,  is 
only  to  be  procured  from  the  island  of 
Madeira  and  at  Alston  in  Cumberland. — 
Graham's  Town  JoumaL 


A  Swedish  botanist,  who  assumes  to 
himself  the  discovery  of  the  means  of 
preserving  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in 
all  their  beauty,  lately  sent  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  a  tea-rose, 
which  he  affirms  that  he  embalmed  in  the 
year  1844 — and  the  flowers  of  which,  aa 
well  as  the  leaves  and  stems,  are  in  per- 
fect preservation.  If  this  discovery  shall 
be  confirmed,  it  will  be  of  incalculable 
value  ;  as,  by  it,  the  plants  of  all  climates 
may  be  preserved,  and  transplanted  to 
any  distance,  bearing  all  theirnatural  ap* 
pearances. 
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For  thB  America*  Penng  Mugannt, 
DESCRIPTION   OF    I.OWBliI«. 

Written  by  a  lady  of  N.  York. 

*^  I  had  only  thought.of  Lowell,  as  a  col- 
lection of  manufactories,  filled  with  opera- 
tives, whose  constant  toil  was  the  result  of 
hard  necessity,  and  whose  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages were  shared  with  capitalisfs, 
whose  only  ohject  was  to  realize  the  great- 
est profit  from  the  funds  invested.  But 
there  is  much  that  is  wild  and  beautiful  iu 
the  situation  of  the  town ;  and,  ahhough  the 
first  view,  as  you  approach  it  from  Boston, 
presents  you  with  paved  streets,  long  ranges 
of  brick  buildings,  and  all  the  accompani- 
ments  of  the  most  active  business  and  recent 
iinprovements ;  yet,  in  its  environs,  tlie 
beautiful  Merrimack  finds  its  way  through 
green  hills,  covered  with  forest  trees, 
making  those  varied  curves  and  indenta- 
tions, which,  from  different  <*lpvaiions,  would 
lead  one  to  imagine  himself  among  beau- 
liful  mountain  scenery,  embosoming  tl|e 
placid  lake  as  well  as  the  flowing  river. 
The  taste  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants 
has  already  selected  some  of  tho.<e  siiua- 
tii>ns  for  elegant  man^ions.  where  nature 
has  spread  some  of  ihe  mo>t  pleasing  land- 
sea  nes  before  ihem.  From  one  of  these  I 
saw  the  sun  setting  in  indescribablo  splen- 
dor. Th^  illuniiiiHted  points  of  distant 
mountains,  were  like  pinnacles  of  gold, 
while  the  wild  river  lay  beneath  us,  and  on 
the  oppasite  side  we  distinguished  many  a 
while  spire,  marking  the  distant  villages. 

Wh^-n  I  was  told,  that  only  twenty-six 
year:;  ago,  this  spot  was  devoted  to  the 
peacHuI  p'lrsuits  of  agriculture,  with  no 
tenant  but  the  industrious  farmer,  who  va- 
lurd  his  acres  f()r  the  amount  of  corn,  grass, 
anJ  potatoes  they  would  produce.  [  could 
hardly  believe  that  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants were  now  crowded  upon  his  quiet 
fields,  and  that  another  city,  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  was  already  rearing  its 
brick  walls,  and  preparing  to  produce  far- 
ther wonders,  in  activity  and  enterprise. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  I  was 
admitted  to  several  of  the  manufactories. 
I  cannot  give  you  statistics  of  the  amount 
of  labor  performed,  or  describe  to  you  the 
delightful  impressions  I  received  of  the 
blessings  of  our  free  institutions,  or  the 
privileges  of  a  community,  enjoying  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  capitalists, 
who  not  only  receive  the  reward  of  labor 
themselves,  but  do  every  thing  to  secure  en- 
joymeni  and  improvement  lo  others.  Here 
UiH  hnrdy  sons  of  New  England  find  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  exercise  the  ingenuity 


and  IntelJigence  which  their  early  instruc 
tion,  or  their  climate,  seems  to  develope ; 
and,  as  a  gentleman  remarked  to  me: — 
*•  Many  an  awkward  boy  from  Vermont,  or 
New  Hampshire,  who  gave  no  sign  of  pro- 
mise when  he  first  came  among  them, 
woiild  soon  begin  to  watch  the  complex 
motions  of  their  machinery,  and^Iere  long, 
add  his  mechanical  skill  and  invention  to 
this  great  mart  of  labor.  Every  such  man 
is  encouraged  and  patronized,  and  receives 
the  due  reward  of  his  labor.  No  selfish 
owner  grasps  at  his  talent,  and  while  he  en* 
joj^s  the  fruits  of  ingenuity,  leaves  the  in- 
ventor to  toil  for  a  poor  pittance. 

H3ne  instance  was  mentioned  to  me,  of  a 
man,  25  years  of  age,  the  inventor  of  the 
loom  for  weaving  Brussels  carpet,  the 
patent  for  which  has  been  secured  in  this 
country  and  in  En»land.  He  has  pro- 
perly already,  to  the  amount  of  •20,000, 
and  a  percentage  on  every  yard  of  carpet 
woven.  This  mechanical  genius  is  still 
manifesting   itself    in  new  inventions. 

I  would  4ell  you  something  of  this  loom : 
but,  to  understand  it,  one  must  possess  the 
skill  of  the  inventor,  or  the  head  of  a  pa- 
tent lawyer. 

In  other  parts  of  the  building  I  saw  va- 
rious looms,  employed  in  weavin*?  beautiful 
varieties  of  ingrain  and  thne-ply  carpet, 
nil  attended  by  women.  His  colors  are 
brilliant  and  durable,  and  the  texture,  equal 
to  the  best  English  fabric.  Beautiful  rugs 
also  are  woven  ;  and,  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms,  an  artist  was  designing  patterns, 
while  in  another  the  cards  were  perforated 
from  the  patterns,  hy  which  the  figure  of 
the  carpet  is  formed. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  cotton  mills  of 
the  Massachusetts  company,  where  the  en- 
closure made  by  the  buildings,  is  beautifully 
laid  out  and  ornamented  with  trees,  shrub, 
bery,  and  flowers.  The  windows  also  of 
the  weaving-rooms  were  filled  with  choice 
exotics,  cultivated  by  the  operatives.  I 
inquired  of  the  gentleman  who  accompanied 
us,  if  they  were  not  in  danger  from  fire. 
He  replied  that  vigilant  care  was  their  only 
security,  as  they  had  no  insurance  upon  any 
of  their  milts.  Like  every  thing  else  here, 
this  seemed  to  be  accomplished  by  ma- 
chinery. Two  watchmen  are  employed 
in  every  mill.  They  are  obliged  to  be  in 
each  room  of  the  building  once  in  five 
minutes,  through  the  day  and  night.  Of 
coure  they  relieve  each  other.  To  secure 
this  vigilance  a  clock  is  used,  connected 
with  machinery,  in  each  room,  in  which 
the  attendant  must  place  a  peg,  once  in  five 
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minutes.  If,  at  the  end  of  12  hours,  a  peg 
it  found  wanting  in  any  apartment,  no  ques- 
tions are  asked,  but  the  watchman  is  at 
once  dismissed.  Of  course  they  cannot 
sleep, and  any  defect  in  duty,  is  thus  marked 
at  once.  Gould  any  but  Yankee  ingenuity 
have  fallen  upon  such  a  mode  of  security  ? 

Large  cisterns  are  connected  with  every 
building,  and  they  have  aU  the  facilities,  for 
deluging  them  with  water  at  once.  Added 
to  these,  ara  lieht  ladders*  attached'  to  the 
outside,  upon  which  escape  can  be  made  it 
any  moment,  if  the  usual  egress  should  be 
cut  off!  At  the  Boot  Mills,  my  surprise 
was  great,  to  see  innumerable  bales  of  white 
drilling,  marked  for  Canton !  and  the  intel- 
ligent agent  remarked  to  me,  thai  goods 
manufactured  there  three  weeks  since,  were 
now  on  their  way  to  China ;  and  why 
should  they  fear  the  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
when  this  whole  empire  is  open  to  them  1 
Although  it  may  affect  smaller  establish- 
ments, where  less  capital  is  invested,  these 
companies  will  remain  unmoved,  and  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  trade  without  competition. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Merrimack 
Print  works,  where  we  saw  the  whole  o! 
this  curious  process:  from  the  time  the 
ololh  leaves  the  loom,  until  it  is  finished 
for  the  tasteful  garments  of  our  fair  coun- 
trywomen. In  the  first  apartment  we  saw 
a  man  and  boy  employed  in  passing  the 
cloth  over  a  red-hot  cylinder,  which  singes 
the  aide  to  be  printed ;  and  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  it  suffers  any  mjury  from  what 
seems  such  a  hazardous  process.  It  is 
then  washed,  placed  upon  rollers,  and,  after 
passing  through  small  vats  of  starch,  and 
being  exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature 
in  the  drying  room,  it  is  ready  for  printing. 
This  is  done  by  passing  it  over  copper  cylin- 
ders, beautifully  engraved  with  the  patterns, 
which  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  cloth. 
These  cylinders  revolve  in  small  vats  of 
coloring  matter,  which  mark  the  pattern  ; 
and,  when  a  variety  oi  colors  is  to  be  given, 
each  cylinder  revolves  in  a  different  color, 
but  is  so  true  to  its  object,  that  there  is  not 
the  least  irregularity  in  the  figure.  Many 
of  the  impressions,  in  this  stage,  appear 
faint  and  dull ;  but,  in  another  room,  they 
are  subjected  to  chemical  operations,  which 
bring  them  out  in  great  clearness  and  beau« 
ty.  For  instance,  the  blue  prints,  which 
are  so  much  worn  by  our  laboring  classes, 
wiien  they  are  printed,  exhibit  only  a  white 
ground,  with  a  brown  figure.  When  taken 
to  the  dyin^  room,  they  are  arranged  upon 
frflfroes,  which  are  first  plunged  into  a  vat, 
containing    a   chemical    preparation,  that 


changes  these  figures  to  white,  and  pre- 
pares them  to  resist  the  blue.  They  are 
then  dipped  into  a  succession  of  Tats  of 
blue  dye,  each  tinging  it  with  a  deeper 
hue,  until  all  is  finished;  when  the  pattern 
appears  purely  while,  while  tke  ground- 
work is  of  the  rich  deep  blue. 

1  was  told  that  an  accomplished  chemist 
was  employed  in  this  establishment,  whose 
receipts  are  about  $4000  a  year.  The 
operatives  in  these  works  are  men.  I 
asked  the  man  who  superintended  in  the 
blue-dying  room,  if  he  found  the  employ. 
ment  unhealthy?  He  replied: — "I  have 
been  off  and  on  here  for  25  years,  and 
you  see  how  well  I  appear*,  and  those 
who  are  at  work  with  me,  are  in  equally 
good  health. 

I  could  have  employed  much  more  time, 
with  great  profit  and  pleasure,  in  visiting 
other  manufactories  in  this  remarkable 
city:  but,  as  a  traveller,  I  could  not  com- 
mand it.  Yet  I  must  try  to  convey  to 
you  the  impressions  I  received  from  con- 
sidering the  various  influences,  that  are 
brought  to  bear  here.  In  the  first  place, 
the  agents  employed  by  those  capitalists  are 
men  of  education  and  principle ;  all  of 
them  induced,  by  large  salaries,  to  leave 
lucrative  professions.  (No  practical  manu- 
facturer is  employed  in  these  places.) 
They  are  men  of  enlarged  views,  and  they 
act  in  harmony  with  one  another,  and  are 
liberal  and  enlightened.  In  all  their  ar- 
rangements, the  best  good  of  all  is  sought 
and  promoted.  It  is  not  intended  to  ex< 
act  any  amount  of  labor  from  the  ope- 
ratives: each  one  is  paid  according  to 
what  she  accomplishes ;  and  an  indus- 
trious female  will  make  from  $3  to  94  a 
week,  beside  paying  her  board.  It  is 
thought  sufficient  for  one  person,  to  at- 
tend two  looms ;  but  many  of  them,  from 
acquired  skill,  manage  three,  and  even 
four.  But  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  own- 
ers ;  and,  that  no  one  may  be  compelled 
to  it,  there  are  from  10  to  15  spare  hands 
kept  in  each  mill,  to  supply  the  place  of 
any  who  may  be  sick,  or  wish  a  tempor- 
ary absence,  to  visit  her  home,  or  attend 
to  any  of  her  affairs.  They  are  also 
ready,  at  all  times,  to  accommodate  each 
other ;  and,  if  any  one  of  them  wishes 
to  absent  herself  for  an  hour,  some  com- 
panion will  take  her  loom,  in  addition  to 
tier  own,  until  she  returns.  In  case  of 
sickness,  when  they  do  not  choose  to  go 
home,  they  have  most  admirable  hospital 
attendance,  in  a  house  provided  and  sup- 
ported by  the  companies,  where  they  pay 
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the  moderate  price  of  $3  a  week,  or  re- 
ceive it  as  a  charity,  accordingr  to  their 
Mr  shes  or  circumstnn  es.  Respectable 
boarding-houses,  under  the  control  of 
the  agents  of  (he  companies,  are  provi- 
ded for  them  in  heal  h. 

10,00)  Females  are  here  employed.     T 
need  not  lell  you  of  thcT  advantages  for 
improvement  from  books,  le -tures,  and 
other  sources.     You  have  heard  of  the 
^'  Liowell  Oflfering,'*  and  read  the  articles 
wh  ch  do  so  mu<;h  credit  to  their  heart 
and    un  ierstan  ling.      But  I   must   give 
you  some  idea  of  their  scrupulous  regard 
to  character.     If  the  least  departure  (torn 
modesty,  or  propriety  becomes  known, 
in  one  of  their  number,  she  is  reported 
to    I  he  agent,  dismissed  from  the  mill, 
and  her  name  entered  upon  what  is  called 
*»The   Black   Book."     This  is   open   to 
every  es'ablishment ;     and,  after   being 
thus  recorded,  fthe  cannot  bo  employed 
again,  as  they  act  in  perfect  concert.     At 
evening  you  will  see  ihem  in  great  num- 
bers, promenad  ng  the  principal   street, 
and  st?pp1ying  their  wants  at  the  numer- 
ous weil-fill^d  shops  ;  and  n  lady  remark- 
ed to  me,  that,  such  was  their  det-orum 
and  influence,  that  it  was  perfect ty  safe 
for  any  f('m  ile  to  walk  the  street  at  even- 
ing unattended. 

Is  not  ihis  a  beau*i^ul  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  good  morals  and  religious 
principle,  and  of  the  benefits  of  our  free 
institutions,  when  not  impeded  by  igno- 
rance and  superstition?     1  could  not  but 
feel,  that  Massachusetts   was  a   favored 
)    stale,  and  that  the  blessings  of  their  Pu- 
l    ritan   ancestry   were    descending    richly 
I    upon  them.     Whence  are  their  Ihtilli" 
^    gence.    their  free  Institutions^  their  good 
morals f  their   liberal  policy^  their  lote  of 
Freedom^  their  fostering  care  and  gener- 
ous reward  of  talent,  but  from  those  noble 
men.  who,  setting   their  feet  upon  Ply- 
mouth   Rock,    sought  flrst  the   blessing 
of  God,   and   his    guidance ;    in    whose 
bosorr^  burned  the  love  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty ;  and  who  suflercd  all,  that 
there  might  be  a  home  '^  for  those  who 
loved  God,  and  would  keep  his  command- 
ments ?» 

Much  has  been  done  by  the  different 
corportitions,  a*^  well  as  individuals,  for 
Public  worship;  their  churches  are  nu- 
merous and  well  attended. 

My  24, 1846. 


Wire-Ftnces. — Wire  work  is  now  appli- 
ed to  a  great  many  purposes  in  gaido- 
ning,  and  to  some  in  agriculture,  and 
we  expect  shortly  to  be  able  to  announce 
a  mode  of  coating  over  wire  with  zinc  by 
the  galvanic  process,  which,  without  add- 
ing much  to  its  expense,  will  add  greatly 
to  its  durability.  We  have  lately  found, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that 
a  strained  wire  fence  4  ft.  high  can  be  put 
up  cheaper,  all  expenses  included,  than  a 
wooden  fence  of  the  same  height,  even 
without  reckoningany  thing  for  the  wood. 
Land-owners,  who  have  plenty  of  young 
larches  and  Scotch  pines  that  might  be 
used  in  making  such  fences,  find  that  the 
labor  of  cutting  down  the  trees  and  form- 
ing them  into  fences  is  more  than  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  strained  w'.re  fence. 
A  wire  fence  3  feet  6  inches  high  is  sufli- 
cient  for  cattle  and  sheep.  It  consists  of 
six  horizontal  wires  passed  through,  or 
fastened  on,  wooden  posts,  and  is  put  up 
for  9(/.  per  yard;  and  with  an  additional 
wire,  to  render  the  fence  4  feet  6  inches 
high,  for  10^/.  per  yard;  the  posts  being 
supplied  and  fixed  in  the  ground  by  the 
proprietor.  These  posts,  if  tarred  and 
charred,  are  found  to  last  20  years.  The 
wires  are  generally  painted  with  gas  tar. 
Instead  of  running  the  wires  through  the 
wooden  posts,  it  is  found  an  improvement 
to  attach  them  by  iron  staples;  which  ad- 
mits of  renewing  a  post  when  it  decays. 
— Eng.  Jilagazine, 
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Siberian  CellarB. — ^At  Yakutsk,  the 
inhabitants  have  cellars  in  all  their 
houses,  made  in  the  frozen  ground,  pre- 
cisely as  we  make  Icehouses  in  this  coun- 
try. In  summer,  when  th4;  heat  is  as  ex- 
cessive as  the  cold  is  in  winter,  they  place 
all  their  fresh  provisions,  such  as  meat, 
milk  and  fish,  in  these  cellars,  when  . 
every  thing  becomes  frozen  in  two  hours.  \ 
They  likewise  construct  their  graves  in  ^ 
this  manner,  excepting  that  ihey  make 
large  fires  above,  and  burn  the  holes  in  the 
ground.  In  these  they  might  easily  keep 
their  deceased  friends,  without  going 
through  the  process  of  embalming  them, 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  for  any 
length  of  time.  Should  this  ever  be  done 
it  may  afiTord  new  subjects  of  conjecture, 
after  a  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  perhaps 
as  interesting  then  as  the  Egyptian  dis- 
coveries now  are  to  us 
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THE    CHIPPINa-BIRD. 


^        T^is  name  is  mora  familiBr  to  many 

<  of  our  readers  than  the  English  name, 
{  Sparrow ;  and  we  prefer  to  use  it,  pre- 
>  suming  it  is  connected,  in  their  minds,  ns 
?  well  ns  in  our  own,  with  the  pteusing  re- 
5  collections  of  simple  rural  scenes,  and 
5  the  days  of  childhood.  This  mo^t  com- 
)  moQ  of  all  otir  hirds,  is  one  ol'  the  most 
S  humble  and  iiDatiractiTe,  unijl,  by  long 
i  ncquflinlance,  it  has  become  well  known, 
c  with  all  its  innocence,  and  as^ociuted 
i  with  the  favorite  scenes  of  the  lover  of 
?  nature.  With  neither  brilliancy  of  pin- 
^  mage,  melody  of  voice,  Dor  any  thing 
^  striking  in  form  or  habits,  it  seeraa 
^    strange  that  the  chipptng-birti  is  such  an 

<  universal  favorite,  until   we  reflect  on  its 

<  harmlessness,  its  silent,  unubtrLis.ve  na- 
(  ture,  and  the  decided  prefeicnce  it  shows 
i  for  the  neighborhood  of  human  society 
i  where  it  is  treated  with  kindness,  or  even 
i  linds  itself  loleiBted,  and  safe  from  danger. 
^  The  kindness  of  iha  Creator  may  well 
1  be  broaghl  to  mind,'  and  in  an  affecting 
f    way,    by   duly    remembering  him,  when 

!we  observe  the  habits  even  of  the  hum- 
West  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
Chriatiao  delights  to  be  reminded  of  the 
encouregement  conreyed  by  the  Savior's 
assurance:  Ye  are  of  more  value  than 
^  many  sparrows,  while  he  lememhers  that 
J    h.a  Heavenly  Faih«  feedeih  them     Ho>v 


admirable  the  harmony  between  the  bool  \ 
of  revelaiion  and  the  book  of  provideace,  ) 
when  it  is  perceptible  even  in  the  picking  > 
of  a  single  grain,  by  one  of  tho^e  feeble  > 
nn:l  l.nmbleliltle  birds!  I 


Thf  firs 


rsi  FrincipUa  of  Agriciillun. — 
principles  of  ugriculiure,  which 
lire  shown  by  the  best  practice,  are  few. 
They  may  be  stated  to  be  these:  mate 
und  keep  the  land  perfectly  dry  and  cleaa, 
or  free  from  weeds— make  and  keep  the 
soil  which  is  too  adhesive  or  too  InoH, 
of  such  a  friable  nature  as  will  make  it  re- 
ceive, retain,  and  transmit  moisture,  and 
thus  fit  it  to  produce  the  most  luxuriant 
state  of  vegetation — restore  to  the  soil,  ai 
a  manure,  in  a  stnte  of  decay,  the  greater 
jiart,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  produce  after 
It  has  been  consumed  by  sheep  or  other 
stock.  Never  mnnure  any  land  till  every 
weed  is  exterminated,  for  weeds  grow 
most  luxuriantly  in  the  soil  to  which  the; 
are  natural;  if  any  of  them  arc  left  they 
will  outgrow  the  plant  you  intend  to  cul- 
tivate! and  take  up  the  greatest  quantity 
of  the  mnnure  laid  on  the  land. — Morlon'i 
JValure  and  Properly  of  Soils. 


Blacksmilk')  Bills.— la  the  British  Isles,  > 
farmers,  very  generally,  contract  ivith  1 
blacksmiths  annually  for  their  work.  Near  ^ 
Edinburg,  farmers  pay  about  three  ^ 
pounds  per  annum  for  each  pair  of  hones,  \ 
constantly  kept  at  work,  including  shoe-  ) 
ing,  plough,  and  cart  repairs,  but  no  re-  I 
newal  of  these  latter  implements.  l 
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SYMPTOMS  OF  IMPBUVBMBNT. 

From  late  accounts  we  have  very  sat- 
isfactory evidences  that  a  peace&il,  but 
resolute  spirit  of  revolution  is  at  work  in 
Italy,  which  promises  a  gradual,  but  de 
cided  and  permanent  improvement  in  th«« 
state  of  that  long  oppressed  and  unhappy 
country.  Good  men  will  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  changes,  such  as  they  can- 
not but  feel  are  what  that  country  needs, 
to  secure  her  happiness.  The  orderly 
and  peaceful  spirit  in  which  changes  are 
sought,  proves  that  men  of  intelligence 
and  humanity  are  at  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs, as  well  as  men  of  patriotic  and  res- 
olute characters.  Who  can  wonder,  if 
our  countrymen  should  express  a  pecu- 
liar interest  in  a  people,  whom  many 
centuries  of  sufiering,  under  the  most 
unrelenting  oppressors  of  the  soul  as 
well  as  of  the  body,  have  not  deprived  of 
the  great  and  numerous  claims  they  have 
on  the  admiration  and  the  gratitude  of 
mankind,  for  the  peaceful  aid  they  once 
gave  to  civilization,  and  would  still  give, 
if  the  opportunity  were  again  allowed 
them  1 

In  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  some  re- 
markable occurrences  have  taken  place 
within  three  months.  The  king  has  a 
ministry  of  enlightened  men,  who  belong 
to  a  party  of  recent  origin,  viz :  the  lib* 
era!  nobility.  A  portion  of  the  titled 
men  of  Italy  have  been  lately  brought  to 
see,  that  their  countrymen  deserve  a 
higher  place  in  tha.  scale  of  European 
civilization,  and  that  improvements  in 
their  social  and  political  condition  are 
indispensably  necessary.  Such  ideas 
have  been  strongly  pressed  upon  them 
by  some  of  the  most  energetic  and  influ- 
ential writers  of  the  present  day,  espe- 
cially Gioberti,  who,  being  a  devoted  Ro- 
man Catholic  in  profession,  yet  urges  the 
novel,  and  in  fact  inconsistent  doctrine, 
that  the  Pope  ought  to  place  himself  in 
the  van  of  improvements,  and  lead  the 
way  in  the  great  race  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, railroads  and  steamboats,  arts,  laws, 
commerce,  manufactures,  the  freedom  of 


speech  and  the  press,  &c.,  &c.  There 
is  something  so  captivating  in  this  idea, 
that  not  a  few,  and  men  of  influence  too, 
appear  to  have  pleased  themselves  with 
the  belief  that  it  is  possible ;  and  thus 
have  been  willing  to  favor  the  views  of 
men  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
Rome,  who  desired  the  final  downfall  of 
Papacy,  as  a  sine-qua-non  o(  all  real 
improvement  in  Italy,  and  those  parts  of 
the  world  which  are  subject  to  its  sway. 

The  king  of  Piedmont  has  a  ministry 
composed  of  experienced  and  sagacious 
men,  who  are  at  the  same  time  advocates 
of  that  moderate  and  peaceful  way  to 
revolution,  to  which  the  leaders  of  the 
patriotic  society  of  Giovane  Italia  (young 
Italy)  is  devoted.  They  rely  on  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  the  people, 
the  removal  of  superstition,  fanaticism 
and  servility,  by  education,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  liberal  policy.  The  king  has 
had  the  good  sense  to  come  in  some  de- 
gree into  their  views ;  and  so  far  have 
the  people  become  conciliated  by  the  fa- 
vorable symptoms  which  they  have  wit-, 
nessed,  that  they  have  lately  taken  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  feelings  in 
a  very  un  qui  vocal  manner. 

During  ihe  late  visit  of  a  crowned 
head  to  Genoa,  the  crowd  shouted  for 
their  prince  and  "  the  King  of  Italy !" 
and  the  police  made  no  interference,  as 
they  doubtless  would  have  done  a  few 
months  ago.  This  gave  such  oflfence  to 
Austria,  that  the  ambassor  promptly  ask- 
ed for  an  explanation,  which  the  Pied- 
montese  government  refused  to  give. 
A  fourfold  duty  was  speedily  laid  by 
Austria  on  the  wines  of  Piedmont :  in  re- 
ply to  which,  to  show  that  they  set  their 
would-be  dictators  at  defiance,  the  com- 
mon  French  wines  were  allowed  to  come 
in  almost  without  duty. 

These  measures  have  produced  much 
excitement  throughout  Italy  ;  and  every- 
thing is  said  to  betoken  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  a  liberal  spirit  of  improvement — 
a  resolution  to  do  something  efficient  for 
themselves,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle. 


*" 
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A    PALANQUIN. 


The  engravinjc  illustralea  a  very 
common  method  of  travelltn;;  in  the  Eaet. 
I  ho  g  '  it  is  very  pl'o-Bti'  at  fiist,  it  aoon 
beco  •  ea  exceedingly  lireaome  to  those 
who  are  not  acouitomed  to  it.  The  po- 
aiii'>n  of  llie  'raveller,  it  nritl  be  seen  !• 
tnucli  like  ihat  of  one  who  sits  up  In  bed, 
i  aupponed  by  pillows.  A  genttemrn  who 
5  was  familiar  with  this  modR  of  cinvey- 
(  ance,  once  desirib'  d  it  as  fuIlow4  :  ''  In 
}  the  fir^t  stn^e,  I  ^al  or  reclined  about  two 
1  hoQis  and  a  hulf,  the  potfs  of  the  pahm. 
I  quin  supported  on  the  sho[II^lf^^!  of  I'lut 
S  mcij,  who  were  relieved  abut  eve'y  ten 
?  minutes  by  four  o^Iiom;  those  whn  were 
)  not  actually  carrying,  lunning  before  or 
?  behini;  the  H'h'>le  party  talking,  laugh- 
S  in!?  and  singing,  and  moving  at  ihe  rale 
(  of  about  live  miles  an  hour. 
)  When  I  first  snw  ihis  mode  of  convey- 
i  ance,  says  a  writer,  I  henrtily  pitted  the 
}  men,  employed  in  bearing  the  p:ilanqi)in  ; 
(  and  could  not  dismiss  a  strong  tenae  of 
J  self-di-ripprobati  'D  for  nilowinii  inytlf 
(  to  be  carried  by  them.  But  ihis  method 
/  of  travelling  is  olien  inHi?p™-nble  to  a 
',  Europe.in,  in  a  torrid  chme  like  India; 
)  and  in  a  country  so  exiet'sike,  where  ili« 
i  roads  aie  commonly  little  more  than 
\  tracks,  ihrouj^h  swamp  and  jungle,  where 
I  bridges  are  comparatively  rare,  nnd  the 
>  passes  of  the  mountains  not  unfrequently 
i  impracticnble  to  any  beast  of  burden 
J  without  extreme  difficulty  And  danger, 
;  experience  has  fully  established  its  ne- 
(  cessity.  Travelling  on  horsebiick  is  the 
}  only  alternative;  and  with  this  mode, 
i  tents  are  required;  the  stages  too  must 
}  be  short,  unlest  the  traveller  can  bear  ex- 
<  pOBure  to  the  dews  of  the  night  and  the 
)  hent  of  the  day.  Observation  has  also 
(  convinced  me  that  there  is  no  description 
i  of  men  in  India  better  satisfied,  in  their 
)    employment,      than      palanquin-bearers. 


They  ore   cheerful  in  the  performance 
of    the  journeys   ihey  undcrtolte;    and 
though  they  run  thirty  or  forty  miles  at 
one    stretch  in   the  course  of    a    nrffht, 
they  are  prepared  to  recommence  their  '. 
task   on    the   aueceeding;   evening.     Six  '. 
men    once  carried  me  thirtytwo  miles,  i 
between  sunset  und  sunrise.'  ( 


The  price  of  a  single  copy  of  Wick- 
liflfe's  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  1429, 
{'which  was  before  the  invention  of 
printing,)  was  equal  to  nearly  two  hun- 
dred dollars  of  our  money. 

The  first  Bible  in  the  English  language 
thnt  was  printed,  was  the  translauon  by 
Tindnl,  part  of  which  was  publi»hed  bj- 
him  in  Ki26.  As  no  other  Bible  than 
Wickliffe's  wns  stlowed  by  the  gorern- 
ment  to  be  used,  Tindal  had  to  print  hii 
work  in  Germany,  where  he  wns  after- 
wards pDt  to  death,  t^  the  command  of 
the  Emperor,  but  through  the  agency  of 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,  because  he  had 
written  H^rainat  the  errors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

In  153G,  a  translation  by  Coverdale 
was  ordered  by  the  government  to  be 
printed.  This  was  the  first  complete 
Bible  primed  in  English,  and  it  wns  or- 
dered thnt  every  minister  should  procure 
one  copy  of  this,  to  be  placed  in  his 
church,  so  that  any  one  might  read  thai 
chose. 

In  I55S  this  order  was  repeated,  and 
the  people  encouraged  la  consult  the 
Bible— there  still  being  but  otie /or  each 
cangrtijaiion — unless  some  of  them  were 
able  to  buy  one  for  themselves. 

In  1547  it  was  ordered  thot  all  the 
younger  ministers  should  have  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  older 
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ones  should  examine  them  in  it.  It  was 
also  directed  for  the  first  time  that  the 
English  Bible  should  be  read  in  the  ser* 
vices  of  the  churches,  instead  of  the 
Latin,  as  had  been  heretofore  done. 


) 

> 


The  Indian  and  the  Bear^ — A  Delaware 
hunter  once  shot  a  huge  bear,  and  broke 
its  back  bone.     This  animal  fell,  and  set 
up  a  most  plaiati^re  cry,  something  like 
that  of  the  panther  when  he  is  hungry. 
The  hunter  instead  of  giving  him  another 
stood  close  to  him,  and  addressed  him  in 
these  words: — '*  Hark  ye  !  bear  $  you  are 
a  coward,  and  no  warrior,  as  you  pre- 
tend to  be.     Were  you  a  warrior,  you 
would  show  it  by  your  firmness,  and  not 
cry  and  whimper   like  an  old  woman. 
You  know,  bear,  that  our  tribes  are  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  that  yours  was 
the  aggressor.     You  have  found  the  In- 
dians too  powerful  for  you,  and  you  ha^re 
gone  sneaking  about  in  the  woods,  steal- 
ing their  hogs  \  perhaps  at  this  time  you 
have  hog's  nerii  in  your  belly.    Ha4  you 
conquered  me,  I   would  have  borne  it 
with  courage,  and  died  like  a  brave  war- 
rior ;  but  you,  bear,  sit  here  and  cry,  and 
disgrace  yourself  by  your  cowardly  con- 
duct."    A  person  present  at  the  delivery 
of  this  curious  invective,  after  he  had 
despatched  the  bear,  asked  the  hunter 
how  he  thought  that  the   poor  animal 
coald  understand  what  he  had  said  to  it  1 
^'  Ok !"  said  he,  in  answer,  *'  the  bear  un- 
derstood me  very  well ;  did  you  not  ob- 
serve ho^  ashamed  he   looked  while  I 
was  upbraiding  him  V     This  is  a  histori- 
cal facL 


One  day  Bonaparte  said,  at  Malmaison, 
to  Redon  de  Belleville,  formerly  Consul 
at  Leghorn,   ^  Redon,   you  have  come 
from  Spain — what  do  they  say  of  me  at 
the  Court  of  Madrid  V    '  They  say,'  re- 
plied he,  with  his  usual  frankness,  *  that 
you  are  preparing    a  throne,  and  are 
aboQt  decking  yourself  with  the  orna- 
ments of  royalty.'     ^Ah!  what  do  you 
think  of  such  a  project  V     *  I  think  that 
Washington  had  no  need  to  resort  to  the 
vain  illusions  of  a  crown ;  and  that  the 
first  of  citizens  may  degrade  himself  by 
becoming  the  last  of  monarchs !'     Bona- 
parte smiled  and  did  not  appear  offend- 
ed.   The  same  evening  he  said  to  Jo- 
sephine, *  I  love  the  character  of  Redon, 
he  is  an  honest  patriot — he  is  worthy  to 
V  be  born  a  citizen  of  an  ancient  republic' 


Take  the  Other  Hand. — It  was  one  of 
the  first  days  of  Spring,  when  a  lady, 
who  had  been  watching  by  the  sick  bed 
of  her  mother  for  some  weeks,  went  out 
to  take  a  little  exercise  and  enjoy  the 
fresh  air.  She  hoped  that  she  mrj^ht 
hear  a  bird  sing,  or  see  some  little  wild 
flower  that  would  speak  to  her  of  future 
hope,  for  her  heart  was  full  of  anxiety 
and  sorrow.  After  walkings  some  dis- 
tance she  came  to  a  rope  walk.  She  was 
familiar  with  the  place,  and  entered.  At 
one  end  of  the  building  she  saw  a  little 
boy  turning  a  large  wheel ;  she  thought 
it  too  laborious  for  such  a  child,  and  as 
she  came  near  him,  she  spoke  to  him. 
^  Who  sent  you  to  this  place  V  she  ask- 
ed. *  Nobody~I  came  of  myself.' 
^  Does  your  father  know  you  are  here  V 
*  I  have  no  father.'  *  Are  you  paid  for 
your  labor  V  '  Yesi  I  get  ninepence  a 
day.'  'What  do  you  do  with  your 
money  V  '  1  give  it  all  to  my  mother.' 
'  Do  you  like  this  work  V  '  Well  enough ; 
but  if  I  did't  I  should  do  it  that  I  might 
firet  the  money  for  my  mother.'  '  How 
long  do  you  work  in  the  day  V  ^  From 
nine  till  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  from 
two  till  five  in  the  afternoon.'  'How 
old  are  you  V  *  About  nine.'  *  Do  you 
never  ^et  tired  of  turning  this  great 
wheel  V  '  Yes,  sometimes*'  *  And 
what  do  you  do  then  V  *  I  take  the  other 
hand.^  The  lady  gave  him  a  piece  of 
money.'  ^  Is  this  for  my  mother !'  he 
asked,  looking  pleased.  '  No ;  it  is  for 
yourself.'  *  Thank  you,  ma'am,'  said 
the  boy,  and  the  lady  bade  him  farewell. 
She  went  home,  strengthened  in  her  de- 
votion to  duty,  and  instructed  in  true 
practical  philosophy,  hv  the  words  and 
examples  of  a  little  child ;  and  she  said 
to  herself,  the  next  time  that  duty  seems 
bard  to  me,  I  will  imitate  the  child,  and 
take  the  other  handJ — West,  paper. 


A  Grand  Ditcover^.^^X  foreign  paper 
says  that  a  French  Engineer  named  i 
Leonard,  has  taken  out  a  patent  in  Eng-  ) 
land  for  a  simple  means  of  diminishing  I 
the  fuel  necessary  for  producing  steam.  - 
He  introduces  fish-oil  into  the  boilers, 
with  only  a  small  portion  of  water. 
When  the  oil  is  at  boiling  heat,  the  wa- 
ter precipitates  itself  into  the  interior, 
and  steam  is  generated  as  fast  as  is  de- 
sired, without  the  oil  being  decomposed. 
The  saving  in  fuel  is  said  to  be  forty  or 
fifty  p*r  c«/tf.   . 
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MEDICAL   GALVANIC   APPARATUS. 


This  is  BnothpT  form  of  the  varioua 
instruments  lately  invented  for  the  ex 
cilement  of  galvanism,  and  its  application 
to  the  human  frame.  Tor  medical  pur- 
poses, or  the  efficien<^y  of  this  agent 
we  are  not  able  to  judge.  Great  interest 
has  been  felt,  atid  still  is  expressed.  At 
some  of  the  storei  in  this  city,  particu- 
larly that  of  Mr.  Pike,  where  instruments 
are  exposed  at  the  door,  the  curious  are 
gratified,  in  great  numbers,  by  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect,  and  try  the  eflect  of 
some  of  the  curious  products  of  science 
and  skill.  The  handles  of  an  instruirent 
like  the  one  above  represented,  being 
taken,  the  galvanic  circle  is  forced,  and 
the  fluid  passes,  giving  a  shock  of  some 
severity  to  the  holder.  If  several  per- 
sons join  hands,  the  eflect  is  the  same  to 
each.  Some  instruments  are  furnished 
with  a  metallic  wheel,  which  is  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  fluid  while  it  moves,  and 
ceases  when  it  stops. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  many, 
great  benefit  has  been  experienced,  in 
iheumatic  and  other  cases,  from  tho  use 
of  instruments  of  this  nature. 


To    mi   Wttdi. — Weeds,   like    other 

\  plants,  have  each  their  peculiar  constitu- 

>  tion,  prefer  certain  kinds  of  food,  and 

\  perish  on  the  application  of  others.     We 

;  nave  seen  a  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  ad- 

\  ministered  to   a  Seskale    plant  without 

\  visible  eflect ;  half  on  ounce  would  pro- 


bably destroy  a  Rhododendron.  Com- 
mon stable  manure  is  prejudicial  to  Con- 
iferous pinnls.  and  in  overdoses  will  kill 
them  ;  nn  oak  feeds  greedily  upon  il.  So 
it  is  with  weeds.  Excessive  doses  of 
salt  will  destroy  all  ordinary  vegetation, 
weeds  included,  but  promote  the  growib 
of  asparagus  in  a  most  remarkable  de- 
gree, thus  proving  itfelf  to  be  a  poison  to 
one  plant  and  a  niitiiiious  food  to  anoth- 
er. Bui  salt  cannot  be  used  in  lai^e 
doses  to  exiirpBte  weeds  ^nerally,  be- 
cause some,  like  the  asparagus,  may 
flourish  udder  its  action,  and  most  crops 
will  certainly  be  destroyed  hy  it.  Fro- 
febSOT  Hen^low  succeedid  in  destroying 
moss  and  weeds  on  gravel  walks,  by 
means  of  corrosive  subiimatev  green  vi- 
triol, end  blue  vitriol,  especially  the  last. 
But  corrosive  sublimate  destroys  every 
living  form  of  vegetalion,  ns  well  Bs  the 
weeds  ;  and  the  two  sorts  of  vitriol  have 
no  permanent  action,  encouraging  the 
subsequent  growth  of  many  sorts  of 
plants,  and  so  promoting  the  ve^euiion 
of  weeds  rather  than  destroying  it- 

In  practice,  these  chemical  agents  can 
only  be  employed  for  ihe  destruction  of 
weeds  in  certain  special  rases,  such  as 
the  asparagus,  which  thrives  under  doses 
of  sail,  whiuh  kill  most  other  plants  ;  or 
as  tob'cco,  which  feeds  greedily  upon 
quantities  of  nitrate  of  aodo,  which 
would  destroy  any  ordinary  vegetation. 
— For.  CiiUioalor, 


The  Russian  Empire  has  nineteen  mil-  ; 
ilary  schools,  in  which  ore  10,000  stti-  \ 
dents.  In  the  army  promotion  is  open  to  \ 
all,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  clasa.      ) 
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HAND  COBN-SHELLERS. 

These  are  of  variuus  patierne  and 
prices  That  in  most  comrnan  use  is 
upon  this  principle.  Some  are  mai!e 
tviih  r:ist  iron  frames,  and  some  with 
wood  The  last  are  preferable,  as  any 
one  can  repair  tbeni  when  brolcen,  and 
t^e  grain  dues  not  fly  or  scatter,  as  it  is 
shelled,  the  shelling  plate  being  encased 
with  wood.  They  will  shell  from  100 
to  150  bushels  of  ears  per  day,  moved  by 

Price  from  $7  00,  to  $10  00. 

Jerteym'.  itt  ihe  late  Battle. — New  Jer- 
sey wns  fully  represented  in  the  bat- 
tles of  tbe  8th  and  9ih  May,  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  services  of  Captain 
MoatEbmery  and  Lieiite.  French  and 
Hamiltoit,  all  of  this  State,  have  been 
dniy  commemorated  in  the  official  de- 
spatches, and  our  readers  are  fuiriillar 
with  the  gallantry  of  young  Dudley,  and 
of  another  youn^  man  of  this  city,  in  the 
ranks.  We  now  add  extracts  from  a  let- 
ter of  a  dragoon  from  Burlington  county, 
who  was  one  of  the  gallant  band  under 
Gapt.  May  in  the  taking  of  Gen.  Vega 
and  the  Mexican  battery — decidedly  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  exploits  in 
i  modern  warfare.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
young  man  from  Plainfieid,  in  this  coun- 
try, was  among  the  slain  on  that  occa- 

*      *      *      We  bad  to  si^our  a  large 

I  tract  of  chapparal,  (as  they  call  a  thick 

'  bushy  (crub  kind  of  a  wood  that  grows 

,  in  Texas.)  to  see  what  had  become  of 

I  the  enemy  ;  we  found  them  [as  they  sup- 

:  posed)  in  a  position  to  swallow  us  up, 

I  there  being  but  one  way  on  the  road  that 

<  our  artillery  or  dragoons  could  get  in  to 

!  do  execution,  and  they  had  their  cannon 


planted  so  as  to  sweep  the  road  ;  our  fly*   [ 
ing  artillery  charged  upon  them,  but  did 
iiitle,  as  the  road  was  choaked,  and  they   \ 
could  not  see  them.     The  General  gave   < 
our  gallant  Coplain  orders  to  charge  on   J 
them  and  take    their   cannon,  and  that  < 
was  pretty  severe  to  run  to  the  moul 
of  nine  pieces  of  cannon.     But  we  had  to   ■ 
do  it,  let   the    consequence    be  what  it   < 
would,  and  off  we  ivcnt  with  our  horses  J 
under  a  full  run.     I  made  up  my  mi 
that  I  was  no  more,  but  then  I  though 
might  be  lucky    and    get  missed.     1 
further   particulars  of   the   fight  you  no   \ 
doubt  will  see  full  statements  of  in  tbe  I 
papers.     I  will  now  speak  more  of  my-  i 
self.     In  making  the  charge,  I  rode  with   ( 
(he    company     without    being     injured,  J 
while  there  was  one  on  my  left,  (a  young  < 
man  from  Plainfieid,  N  J.)  unluckily  re-  J 
ceived  a  musket  ball    in    the   forehead, 
which  sealed  his  fate  immediately.     On-  ) 
ward  we  went,  and  after  passing  through  ( 
the  enemy's  ranks,  and    vi  heeling  to  the  > 
left,  rode  exactly  down  their  line— being  J 
deprived  of  our  Cupiain,  as  he  put  his  eye  } 
on  a  Mexican  Uenersl,  and  immediaiely  ; 
demanded  him  to  surrender  or  die      The 
General  asked  him  if  he  was  an  officer, 
to  which    he    replied    "yes'' — he    then  1 
handed  him  his  sword  and  told  him 
receive  General  La  Vega  as  a  prisoner  of  i 
war!     It  happened  at  that  moment  that  f 
our  right    particular  guide,  or   leader's 
horse  was  shot  from  under  bim,  and  the 
Captain    gave   General    Ln  Vega  in  bis  ( 
charge,  to  escort  bim  to  General  Taylor  , 
as  a   prize.     We   were   then  without  a  i 
Captain    or  guide,  as    the  Captain   had  , 
pursued  another  course,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  the  person  front 
in  rank,  and  directly  in  front  of  me,  led 
us  directly  into  a  boggy  place,  precisely 
in  range  of  the  enemy  s  lire,  and  within 
pistol   shot  of  ihem  ;  the   consequence 
was,  his  horse  wns  shot  from  under  him, 
and  eighteen  of  us  in  front  served  in  like 
manner;  four  of  that  number  received 
their  death  blow,  two  in  front  and  two 
directly  in  my  rear. 

After  being  dismounted  I  crawled  out 
of  the  mud  and  water,  as  it  was  about 
four  feet  deep,  and  gently  laid  myself 
down  in  the  grass  at  the  water's  edge, 
with  the  enemy  all  uround  me,  bawling 
and  crying  Cavallero  Americano,  Balmo, 
and  all  the  other  o's  you  could  think  of. 
Well,  I  lay  in  this  position  with  the  halls 
flying  over  nay  bead  in  every  direction, 
thiokiog  wbal  it  was  best  to  do, — dja- 
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possessed  of  all  my  arms.  I  lay  there 
until  a  Mexican  came  within  ten  feet  of 
me,  with  one  of  our  swords  in  hand,  cat- 
ting and  gouging  one  of  our  men  after 
having  been  killed  by  a  musket  ball, 
when  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  ran  into 
the  bushes,  thinking  if  they  shot  me  they 
would  have  to  do  it  running,  and  forward 
I  went  about  two  hundred  yards,  when  1 
come  in  contact  with  a  Mexican,  disarmed 
as  myself — he  showing  fight  I  picked  up 
a  club  and  away  he  bounced  a  little  faster 
than  I  could  run. 

I  then  took  another  course,  thinking  he 
he  might  bring  some  of  his  comrades 
and  capture  me.  I  dropped  into  a  thick 
bush,  and  thought  I  would  lie  there  till 
the  battle  was  oirer,  and  while  1  was  ly- 
ing there  I  cast  my  eyes  down  to  my 
feet,  and  perceived  that  I  had  been  shot 
in  both  legs,  by  the  holes  in  my  panta- 
loons, when  and  where  1  could  not  tell, 
for  I  did  not  feel  it  till  1  discovered  the 
holes  in  my  pantaloons.  1  am  shot 
through  the  calf  of  my  right  leg,  and 
about  four  inches  above  the  knee  in  the 
left  thig^h,  both  flesh  wounds  and  doing 
well.  I  am  satisfied  I  came  ofT  so  well, 
after  riding  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth, 
and  through  a  grand  volley  of  musket 
balls.  My  hope  is  now  that  I  may  soon 
get  well  and  try  my  luck  again  ;  as  I  did 
but  get  one  rap  at  an  individual  as  we 
passed  through  their  ranks,  and  that 
merely  broke  his  arm,  as  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  our  infantry  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  what  I  did  do.  1  must 
now  close ;  you  must  excuse  everything, 
as  I  am  lying  on  my  back  and  writing 
upwards.  1  think  I  shall  stay  in  Texas, 
as  the  climate  is  beautiful — it  is  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold. 

Yours,  affectiom^tely, 

Abel  Watkinson. 
— Newark  Adv. 


Antiquities — The  excavations  for  the 
Syston  and  Feterboro'  railway  on  the 
west  side  of  St.  Martin's  Stamford,  Eng- 
land, have  led  to  some  interestino^  dis- 
coveries  in  the  close  adjoining  the  Nun's 
Farm,  It  was  the  site  of  n  Benedictine 
Nunnery,  which  was  founded  1156  by 
one  of  the  abbots  of  Peterboro'  for 
"forty  holy  virgins,  living  regularly  in 
religion  and  pure  virginity,"  and  was 
dissolved  in  1539 ;  so  that  more  than 
three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
the  abode  in  life  of  those  whose  remains 
lie  buried  there. 


In  removing  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
several  stone  coflSns,  containing  skulls 
and  other  fragments  of  mortality,  have 
been  exposed  to  view ;  and  pieces  of 
stained  glass,  mullions  of  windows,  capi- 
tals and  portions  of  fluted  pillars,  and 
coins  also  have  been  dug  out.  Much  of 
the  stone  work  is  very  elaborately 
carved  ;  it  is  evidently  the  dtbria  of  a 
sacred  edifice,  and  proves  that  the  build- 
ing must  have  been  one  of  great  beauty. 
The  stained  glass  is  principally  of  the 
color  of  bottle  glass,  very  thick,  and 
some  of  it  quite  opaque :  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  thicker  portions 
which  have  been  found  can  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  admission  of  light,  and 
the  inference  therefore  is,  that  they  must 
either  have  formed  ornamental  tablets,  or 
have  been  used  as  tesselated  pavement 
in  a  portion  of  the  edifice.  The  skulls 
and  bones  exhumed  are  mostly  those  of 
females, — some  of  them  persons  who 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  the  teeth  are 
beautifully  perfect.  One  of  the  skulls  is 
that  of  a  man,  and  another  that  of  a  child : 
how  the  latter  could  come  there  most 
again  be  a  matter  of  inference.  The 
coins  found  in  the  Nun's  close  are  of 
different  periods. 

Mr.  Carr,  one  of  the  railway  surveyors, 
has  some  in  his  posession  in  an  admirable 
state  of  preservation :  they  are  supposed 
to  be  either  Norman  or  Saxon ;  if  the 
latter,  it  is  not  improbable  they  may  have 
lain  in  the  earth  since  1151,  as  in  that 
year  a  castle  which  was  erected  by  the 
Saxons  under  Alfred  on  the  site  of  the 
Nun's  farm  was  demolished.  One  of  the 
stone  coffins  exhumed  on  Wednesday 
contained  a  very  perfect  skeleton,  and  by 
the  side  of  it  were  some  pieces  of  carved 
stone  with  illegible  inscriptions. 

On  Thursday  some  of  the  men  were 
obstructed  in  their  operations  by  a  wall 
of  masonry  work,  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  spacious  arched  vault,  built  of  stone :  a 
short  distance  from  the  vault  was  a  con- 
siderable heap  of  stones  of  various  sizes, 
and  in  another  part  a  finger-bone  was 
picked  up  with  a  ring  upon  it.  The 
discoveries  have  excited  a  great  interest 
in  Stamford,  and  the  site  has  been  visited 
by  an  immense  number  of  persons.  One 
of  the  stone  cofiSns  (supposed  to  have 
been  deposited  in  the  12th  or-  13th  cen- 
tury), together  with  some,  antique  carv- 
ings in  oak,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Stamford  Institution  by  Messrs  Wykes& 
Co.,  the  railway  contractors. — J^ng.  pip. 
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Hedgehags.-^M.  Lenz  and  Professor 
Buckland  say  that  the  most  violent  ani- 
mal poidons  have  no  effect  on  the  hedge- 
hog,  that  they  kill  and  eat  adders  and 
vipcfts. 

M.  Lenz  says  that  he  had  in  his  house 
a  female  hedgehog,  which  he  kept  in  a 
larf^e  box,  and  which  soon  became  very 
mild  and  familiar     He  often  put  into  the 
box  some  adders,  which  it  attacked  with 
avidity,  seizing  them  indifferently  by  the 
head,  the  body  or  tail,  and  did  not  appear 
alarmed  or  embarrased  when  they  coiled 
themselves  around  its  body- 
On  one  occasion  M.  Lenz  witnessed  a 
fight  between  a  hedgehog  and  a  viper. 
VVhen  the    hedgehog   came    near  and 
smelled  the  snake,  for  with  these  animals 
the  sense   of.  sight  is  very  obtuse,  she 
seized  it  by  the  head,  and  held  it  fast  be- 
tween her  teeth,  but  without  appearing  to 
do  it  much  harm ;  but  having  disengaged 
its  head,  it  assumed  a  furious  and  mena- 
cing attitude,  and  hissed  vehemently,  in- 
flicting   severar  severe    bites    on   the 
hedgehog.     The  little  animal,  however, 
did  not  recoil  from  the  bites  of  the  viper, 
nor   indeed  seemed  to  care  much  about 
them.     At  last,  when  the  reptile  was  fa- 
tigued by  its  efforts,  she  again  seized  it 
by  the  head,  which  she  ground  between 
her  teeth,   compressing   the   fangs  and 
glands   of  poison,  and   then  devouring 
every  part  of  the  body.     M.  Lenz  says 
that  battles  of  this  sort  often  occurred  in 
the  presence  of  many  persons,  and  some- 
times the  hedgehog  has  received  eight  or 
ten  wounds  on  the  ears,  the  snout,  and 
even  on  the  tongue,  without  appearing  to 
experience  any  of  the  ordinary  symptoms 
produced   by   the   venom   of  the  viper. 
Neither  herself  nor   the   young   which 
she   was   then   suckling   seem  to  sufier 
from  it. 

This  observation  agrees  with  that  of 
Pallas,  who  assures  us  that  the  hedgehog 
can  eat  about  a  hundred  cantharides, 
without  experiencing  any  of  the  effects 
which  this  insect  taken  inwardly  pro- 
daces  on  men,  dogs,  and  cats.  A  Ger- 
man physician  who  made  the  hedgehog 
a  particular  object  of  study,  gave  it  a 
strong  dose  of  prussic  acid,  of  arsenic, 
of  opium,  and  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
none  of  which  did  it  any  harm.  The 
hedgehog  in  its  natural  state  only  feeds 
on  pears,  apples,  and  other  fruits.  When 
it  can  get  nothing  it  likes  better,  its  or- 
dinary food  consists  of  worms,  slugs, 
frogS)  adders,  rats  and  mice.  ( 


Extracts   from  our  C^rretpondenxx* 
A  YOUTH'S  SOLILOaUY. 

If  I  am  spared,  I  shall  soon  attain  to 
man's  estate.  The  sports  of  my  child- 
hood have  been  forsaken.  My  school- 
days are  past,  never  to  be  recalled  My 
mind,  which  formerly  entertained  child- 
ish schemes,  has  now  taken  a  more 
thoughtful  turn.  The  gravity  of  man- 
hood is  assuming  the  place  where  child- 
hood's smile  was  wont  to  play. 

I  must  go  forth  into  the  busy  world 
and  tread  its  thorny  paths  5  where  nu- 
merous snares  are  set,  which  will  seize 
the  unwary  traveller,  and  lure  him  to  de- 
struction. I  shall  have  to  encounter  the 
enmity  of  foes,  the  frowns  of  friends,  ( 
and  experience  the  mortification  of  dis-  ) 
appointments.  Dark  shadows  wil  be  l 
cast  upon  my  soul,  by  the  scenes  and  < 
events  which  attend  the  pilgrimage 
through  life. 

How  shall  I  conduct  myself  upon  the 
journey  of  life  1  And  what  station  shall 
I  hold  among  my  fellow  pilgrims  1  Shall 
I  be  regardless  of  the  chief  end  of  man, 
and  waste  my  powers  of  mind  and  body 
upon  trifles!  Shall  the  allurements  of 
pride  and  ambition  gain  the  mastery 
over  my  soul  and  led  me  astray  1  Shall 
I  go  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  not 
the  "fear  of  God  before  their  eyesV 
Shall  I  glory  in  iniquity  1  God  forbid ! 
But  let  me  accompany  those  who  walk  la 
the  narrow  path  which  leads  to  everlast- 
ing glory  and  honor.  Let  me  be  classed 
among  those  who  have  disinterestedly 
served  their  fellow  travellers. 

Time,  v/ith  a  noisless  tread,  is  stealiag 
upon  me.  This  active  frame  will  one 
day  be  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  death. 
Even  if  I  am  destined  to  live  the  great- 
est number  of  years  allotted  to  man, 
they  will  soon  be  accomplished ;  bring- 
ing with  them  their  infirmities.  My 
soul !  Thou  knowest  that  time  is  short ! 
Thou  knowest  the  instability  of  human 
affairs !  Then,  let  not  the  things  of  a 
moment,  as  it  were,  out\^eigh  those  of 
eternity. 

Do  1  dread  the  ordeal  through  which 
I  TOUst  passi  True,  myriads  have  been 
unequal  to  the  task :  but  there  have  been 
those  who  have  endured  unto  the  end^ 
My  soul!  Trust  thou  in  God,  and  it 
shall  go  well  with  thee!  Awake!  Let 
thy  fears  be  scattered,  "  and  put  a  cheer- 
ful courage  on." 

New  Yarkj  1846.  H.  C.  B. 
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The  Columbian^  a  New  York  Magazine 
has,  the  following  translation  from  a 
Mexican  poet  of  Vera  Cruz. 

"  RIO  BRAVO  V  —A  Mbxican  Lament. 

Rio  Bravo  !  Rio  Bravo ! 

Saw  men  ever  such  a  sight  ? 
Since  the  Held  of  Roacesvailes 

Sealed  the  i'aie  of  many  a  knight  I 

Dark  is  Palo  Alio's  story, 

Sad  Rescara  Pal  ma's  rout, 
Ou  those  fatal  tields  so  gory, 

Many  a  gallani  life  went  oat. 

There  our  best  and  bravest  lances, 
ShiverM  'gainst  the  noriliern  steel, 

Left  the  valiant  hearts  that  cuuchM  them 
*Neaih  the  northern  charger's  heel. 

Rio  Bravo  *  Rio  Bravo ! 

Minstrel  ne'er  knew  such  a  fight. 
Since  the  field  of  Roncesvailes 

Sealed  the  fate  of  many  a  knight. 

Rio  Bravo!  fatal  river  ; 

Saw  ye  not,  while  red  with  gore, 
Toorejohn  all  headless  quiver 

A  ghastly  trunk  upon  thy  shore? 

Heard  ye  not  the  wounded  coursers 
Shrieking  on  your  trampled  banks. 

As  the  northern  win^'d  artillery 
Thunder'd  on  our  shatter'd  ranks. 

There  Arista  best  and  bravest — 
There  Raguena,  tried  and  true — 

On  the  ratal  field  thou  la  vest, 
Nobly  did  all  men  could  do. 

Vainly  there  those  heroes  rally, 

Castile  o:)  Montezuma *s  shore, 
"Rio  Bravo"— *•  Roncesvailes." 

Ye  are  names  blent  evermore. 

Weepest  thou  lorn  lady  Inez, 
For  ihy  lover  'raid  the  slain,— 

Brave  La  Vega's  trenchant  falchion 
Cielt  his  slayer  to  the  brain. 

Brave  La  Vega,  who  all  lonely, 

By  a  host  of  foes  beset. 
Yielded  up  his  sabre  only 

When  his  equal  there  he  met. 

Other  champions  not  less  noted. 
Sleep  beneath  that  sullen  wave; 

Rio  Bravo,  thou  hast  lluated 
An  army  to  an  ocean  grave. 

Ou  they  came,  those  northern  horsemen. 
On  like  eagles  towards  the  sun,— 

Followed  then  the  northern  bayonet, 
And  the  field  was  lost  and  won. 

0!  for  Olando's  horn  to  rally 
His  Paladin's  on  that  sad  shore, 

"  Rio  Bravo"—"  Roncesvailes," 
Ye  are  names  blent  evermore. 


TasBuck  Grass. — Captain  Rosa,  of  the 
Antarctic  Expedition,  gives  a  glowiog 
description  of  a  new  species  of  Beg 
Grass  discovered  at  the  Falkland  Islands : 

"The  splendid  tussuck  grass  is  the  ffold 
and  glory  of  these   islands.     It   will,  I 
hope,  yet  make  the  fortune  of  Orkney 
and    Irish    land-owners    of    peat     bogs. 
Every  animal  here  feeds  upon  it  with 
avidity,  and  fattens  in  a  short  time.     It 
may  be  planted  and  cut  like  the  guinea 
grass  of  the  West  Indies.     The  blades 
are  about  six   feet  long,  and   from    200 
to  300  shoots  spring  from  one  plant.      I 
have  proved  by  several  experiments,  that 
one  man  can  cut  iOO  bundles  in  a  day; 
and  that   a  horse  will  greedily  devour 
five  of  these  in  the  same  time.     Indeed, 
so  fond  of  it  are  both  horses  and  cows, 
that  they  will  eat  the  dry  tussack  thatch 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  prefer- 
ence to  good  grass.     About  four  inches 
of  the  root  eats  like  the  mountain  cab- 
bage.    It  loves  a  rank  wet  peat  bog,  with 
the  sea  spray  over  it.     Indeed,  when  the 
sea  beats  over  it  with  the  greatest  vto. 
lence,  and  the  sea  spray  is  carried  fur- 
thest, then  the  tussack  grass  thrives  best 
on  the  soil  it  loves.     All  the  smaller  i;»> 
lands  here,  though  some  of  them  are  as 
large  as  Guernsey,  are  covered  with  tus- 
sack, which  is  nutritious  all  the  year. — 
New  Farmer* s  Journal, 


Ignorance, — In  a  government  in  which 
every  man  has  a  voice,  this  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous element,  and  one  very  difficult  to 
be  controlled.  You  cannot  reason  with 
an  ignorant  man.  The  most  important 
truths,  urged  in  the  most  persuasive  man- 
ner, make  no  impression  on  minds  ren- 
dered stupid  by  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
— Lindley  Murray  Moore, 
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proverneots.  Being  divided  inlo  castes, 
each  of  which  holds  a  higher,  or  a  lower 
rank  in  public  estimation,  and  is  often  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  practices,  costumes, 
occupations,  d&c,  an  objection  presents  itself 
to  every  proposed  ciiange.  A  friend  long 
resident  in  India,  lately  remarked  to  u^^ 
that  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  to 
persons  of  different  castes,  to  touch  their 
lips  to  a  vessel  which  has  been  used  by 
one  of  another,  the  habit  almost  universally 
prevails,  of  holding  a  cup  above  the  mouth, 
and  pouring  down  the  throat,  as  was  done 
by  some  of  the  ancient  Romans,  (according 
to  a  picture  in  Pompeii,)  and  as  is  prictised 
at  this  day  by  some  of  the  Neapolitans,  and 
here  and  there  among  other  people,  for 
reasons  not  easily  ascertained.  <<  A  Hindoo 
convert  to  Christianity,'*  added  our  friend, 
"  finds  it  a  severe  trial,  on  first  sitting  at  the 
Lord^s  Supper,  to  partake  of  the  cup, — so 
powerful  are  national  habits." 

The  Hindoos  have  numerous  strong 
lines  of  separation  drawn  between  them 
and  other  nations,  not  so  easily  to  be  dis- 
covered or  appreciated.  Many  of  the 
common  people  also  live  in  a  state  of  de- 
gradation, which  renders  familiar  inter- 
course with  them  repulsive  to  others,  while 
it  is  avoided  by  themselves.  A  large  por- 
tion of  them,  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon 
among  others,  are  much  more  difficult  of 
access,  and  more  disagreeable  in  their  do- 
mestic habits,  than  some  of  our  North 
American  Indians,  among  whom  less 
social  degradation  prevails,  especially  in 
the  comforts  and  neatness  found  in  their 
habitations.  At  the  same  time,  a  friend  of 
mankind,  seeking  to  improve  them  by  in- 
struction, has  to  encounter  no  great  obstacle 
in  approaching  or  mingling  with  them,  like 
the  barrier  of  caste  among  the  Hindoojj. 

Many  of  the  common  people  of  India, 
however,  live  in  a  state  much  above  that 
described,  at  least  in  one  important  par- 
tictilar;  which  is  cleanliness.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  in  cities,  and  in  those  classes 
which  furnish  foreigners  with  iheir  ser- 
vants and  assistants  of  various  kinds.  In 
fact   many  of   these   are  distinguished   by 


the  neatness  of  their  persons,  and  a  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  propriety. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  eayly  exceed  the 
tidiness  of  a  nurs^^  with  the  pure  white  of 
the  ample  native  linen  veil  contrasted  with 
the  dark,  but  lively  complexion  of  India, 
which  is  often  a  rich  mahogany  color, 
shining  as  if  varnished.  Some  of  the  Hin- 
doos have  fine  forms,  and  more  of  them 
regular,  expressive  and  agreeable  coun- 
tenances. Their  features  partake  not  of 
the  heavy,  stolid  aspect  of  the  Tartar  race; 
and  we  find  the  broad,  fixed  mouth  of  our 
Indians  happily  absent  from  their  ph^'si- 
oguomy.  They  are  often  diminutive  in 
size  and  features:  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  native  want  of  symmetery  or  int*^lli- 
gence  in  their  countenances.  ,  We  often 
find  the  eye  particularly  well  formed, 
large,  well  set  and  fully  open,  which  is  an 
essential  qualification  for  a  handsome  face. 

The  Hindoos  are  a  people  with  whom 
we  have  reason  to  feel  better  acquainted, 
than  almost  any  other  distant  heathen  na- 
tion. We  here  present  our  readers  with 
one  of  their  family  groups,  and  take  the 
opportunity  to  lay  before  them  a  tew  ex- 
tracts from  some  of  the  most  recent  and 
respectable  writers  on  their  character  and 
condition. 

The   following    passages  are  from   Sir   c 
Hugh   Murray,  James    Wilson  and  Pro*  ^ 


fessor  Jameson. 


I 


Domestic  life,  a  most  important  branch 
of  the  social  condition  of  any  people,  is  pe- 
culiarly  interesting  as  it  applies  to  the  Hin- 
doo, whose  regards  are  in  a  great  measure 
confined  within  his  familv  circle.  The 
j.  alous  character  of  oriental  despotism 
views  with  aversion  all  puiilic  as.semlilages;  i 
it  checks  even  that  mingled  intercourse  . 
among  mankind  which  we  call  general  so-  • 
ciety.  With  the  except  ion  of  great  men,  ) 
whose  vanity  is  gratified  by  public  display,  ^ 
the  Hindoo  forms  lew  connections  beyond  c- 
those  of  his  own  household.  Marriage,  ^ 
the  basis  of  family  ties,  is  considered  not  C 
only  dc^si ruble  and  agreeable,  but  al»solutely 
indispensablR.  A  youth  of  twenty-five  and 
a  girl  of  fifteen,  unmarried,  are  regarded 
as  not  less  particular  than  Unfortunate. 

Hindoo   laws  and  institutions  doom  the 
fair  portion  of  the  species  to  the  most  di> 
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pressed  and  pitiable  lot.  Every  avenue  by 
which  an  idea  could  possibly  enter  their 
minds  is  diligently  closed  It  is  unlawful 
for  ihera  to  open  a  book ;  they  must  not 
join  in  the  public  service  of  the  temples ; 
and  any  man,  even  their  husbands,  would 
consider  himself  disgraced  by  entering  into 
conversation  %viih  them.  The  degradation 
of  the  wife  is  rendered  deeper  by  the  des- 
potic power  which  usage  grants  to  the 
mother  in-law,  who  regards  her  son's 
spouse  a?  little  better  than  a  slave.  Hence 
a  rupture  ofieu  very  speedily  ensues,  the 
bride,  unable  to  endure  her  bondage,  flies 
back  to  her  parents,  and  refuses  to  return 
unless  the  lady  of  whose  tyranny  she  com- 
plains makes  the  first  advances  towards  a 
reconciliation. 

The  females  of  India  dress  with  sim- 
plicity,  and  prefer  long,  flowing  robes, 
%vhich  give  thorn  an  elegant  and  classical 
appearance.  On  extraordinary  occasions, 
however,  they  delight  to  adorn  themselves 
profusely  with  trinkets  and  jewels.  They 
livo  in  general  a  retired  and  recluse  life  in 
the  interior  of  their  houses,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered a  breach  of  decorum  for  a  man 
even  to  look  at  them.  On  the  death  of 
their  husbands,  they  either  sacrifice  them- 
selves on  his  funeral- pile,  or,  unless  they 
choose  to  forfeit  altogether  their  caste  an  1 
social  relations,  remain  ev3r  after  in  a  state 
of  widowhood. 

The  Hindoos  are  active  and  industrious, 
eagerly  bent  on  the  accunmlaiion  of  wealth  ; 
and  though  wages  are  low,  and  the  laboring 
classes  extremely  poor,  yet  capital,  partly 
perhaps  from  its  insecurity,  yields  very  high 
profits.  Hence  many  of  those  who  have 
been  fortunate  in  their  mercantile  or  money- 
lending  speculations  atiain  very  great 
wealth.  Scarcely  any  part  of  this  is  ex- 
pended in  the  daily  enjoyments  and  accom- 
iTDlations  of  life,'  which  in  almost  every 
rank  are  simple  and  che  ip  in  the  extrcfn;^. 

They  live  in  low  and  rnud-houses,  eating 
on  the  bare  ground,  having  neither  tables 
nor  furniture  ;  a  practice  which  is  followed 
by  the  richest  and  highest  as  well  as  the 
lowest.  Mis  dwelling  is  a  shed,  the  walls 
are  naked,  and  the  mud-floor,  for  the  sake 
of  coolness,  is  every  morning  sprinkled 
with  a  mixture  of  water  and  filth.  He 
disiributf^s  food  among  the  ind^ent,  but 
never  entertains  his  friend:^  at  a  dmner.  It 
is  only  on  8(%ie  few  and  rare  occasions 
tbat  the  rich  give  a  superb  lete,  to  which 
hu>)dreds,  and  even  thousands,  are  invited. 
Even  then  the  expenditure  m  food  and 
drink  is  inconsiderable,  being  averaged  by 


Mr.  Ward  at  eightpence  a  head.  But  the 
cost  is  immense  in  fireworks  and  proces- 
sions, and  in  profuse  donations  of  money, 
garments,  and  other  gifts  to  those  present, 
especially  to  Bramins.  It  is  impossible! 
therefore,  to  celebrate  w(iat  is  called  a  re- 
spectable marriage  at  a  smaller  cost  than 
JS500  or  JCnuO.,  and  it  has  been  known  to 
exceed  JS  12,000.  The  savings  of  years 
are  thus  dissipated  in  one  day  of  extrara- 
gance ;  and  a  family,  which  was  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  may  be  plunged 
into  poverty,  and  even  debt>  by  the  marriage 
of  one  of  its  members. 

The  Hindoos  appear  to  have  been  al- 
ways ruled  by  despotic  governments,  and 
for  many  ages  their  subjection  to  a  fo- 
reign race,  wholly  di fleering  in  religion, 
manners,  aspect,  and  language,  has  been 
peculiarly  humiliating.  Even  the  native 
princes,  who  have  retained  or  recovered 
a  certain  degree  of  power,  exercise  a 
prerogative  uncontrolled  by  any  estab- 
lished rights  or  privileges-  The  only 
check  has  been  one  of  a  very  irregular 
kind,  arising  from  the  turbulent  sway  of 
the  inferior  chiefs,  whose  iufluei^tf  over 
their  immediate  vassals  is  frequently  ex- 
erted to  support  their  own  authority, 
which  is  not  less  absolute.  Still,  amid 
this  corrupting  despotism,  traces  are 
found  of  a  system  purely  republican,  ex- 
isting in  the  villages,  which,  over  all  In- 
dia, have  an  ipterior  constitution  entirely 
distinct  from  the  general  rule  to  which 
the  country  at  large  is  subjected. 

A  village,  or  rather  township,  is  form- 
ed by  a  community  occupying  a  certain 
extent  of  land,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  carefully  fixed,  though  often  disputed. 
Sometimes  it  is  cultivated  by  the  united 
labor  of  the  inhabitants;  but  more 
usually  each  ploughs  his  separate  field, 
leaving  always  a  large  portion  of  com- 
mon. Assignments  of  land  are  also 
made  to  various  functionaries,  who  are 
charged  with  important  public  services. 
The  principal  personage  is  the  potail,  or 
head-man,  who  acts  as  judge  and  magis- 
trate, and  treats  respecting  the  village 
afifairs  with  other  communities,  or  with 
the  national  rulers.  Other  duties  are 
intrusted  to  the  registrar,  the  watchman, 
the  distributer  of  water,  the' astrologer, 
smith,  carpenter,  potter,  barber,  washer- 
man, and  silversmith. 

Whatever  change  the  supreme  author- 
ity may  undergo,  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  each  township  remains  unaltered. 
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THE  TAtiBOTVPE-SUX-PlCTUKES. 

Early  in  October,  1833,  the  inventor, 
H.  Fox  Talbot,  Esq  ,  F.  R.  S.,  was  amns- 
inff  himself  in  sketchin<T,  by  the  aid  of 
Wollaston's  camera  lucida,  passages  of 
the  enchanting:  scenery  of  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Como.  But  the  results  ef- 
fected by  this  means  were  uiisat'sfaclory, 
insomuch  as  to  lead  to  the  concltision  th.it 
the  use  of  the  instrument  required  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  drawing,  which  the 
operator  unfortunately  did  not  possess. 
The  rejection  of  this  instrument  by  Mr. 
Talbot  induced  him  to  make  trial  of  an- 
other instrument,  the  camera  obscnra^ 
which  prompted  the  wish  that  the  beau- 
^  tiful  imagery  which  it  displays  could  be 
made  a  fixed  and  permanent  picture  or 
impression  upon  the  paper.  'Although,' 
says  Mr.  Talbot,  *  I  knew  the  fact  from 
chemical  books  that  nitrate  of  silver  was 
changed  or  decomposed  by  light,  still  I 
had  never  seen  the  experiment  tried,  and 
therefore  I  had  no  idea  whether  the  ac- 
tion «^s  a  rapid  or  a  slow  one." 

In  tlA  course  of  numerous  experi- 
ments,  Mr.  Talbot  discovered  that  the 
paper  was  rendered  more  sensitive  by  the 
employment  of  a  weaker  solution  of  salt 
than  he  had  before  used,  having  hitherto 
erred  in  the  formation  of  a  too  perfect 
chloride  ;  whereas  that  which  was  really 
necessary  to  the  desired  end  was  an 
imperfect  chloride.  The  result  of  this 
step  was  a  facility  in  obtaining  distinct 
and  very  pleasing  images  of  such  things 
as  leaves,  lace,  and  other  flat  objects  of 
complicated  forms  and  outlines,  by  ex- 
posing them  to  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  but 
the  paper  was  uot  yet  sufficiently  sensi- 
tive for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pictures 
with  the  camera  obscura. 

At  Geneva,  in  the  autumn  of  1S34, 
Mr.  Talbot  prosecuted  the  inquiry  by 
varying  the  experiments  in  many  ways. 
His  attention  was  directed  to  iodide  of 
silver  by  a  remark  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  as  to 
a  superior  susceptibility  in  the  iodide  ; 
but,  in  making  the  trial,  the  result  was 
the  contrary  of  the  statement  of  Sir  H. 
Davy— that  the  iodide  of  silver  was  more 
sensitive  to  I'ght  than  the  chloride.  It 
proved  itself  not  only  less  sensitive  than 
the  chloride,  but  did  not  in  any  way  re- 
spond to  the  influence  of  the  strongest 
sunshine,  but  would  retain  its  original 
lint  (a  pale  straw  color)  for  any  length  of 
time  unchanged  in  the  sun.  By  this  fact 
the   operator  was  convinced   that  little 
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dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  state- 
ments of  chemical  writers  with  reirftrd 
to  this  particular  subject — in  fact,  those 
aids  and  resources  which  are  available 
in  other  inquiries  were  here  altogether 
Wanting,  so  that  every  step  towards  the 
discovery,  and  in  its  progress  to  perfec 
tion,  is,  it  may  be  truly  said,  the  result 
of  the  unassisted  labors  of  Mr.  Talbot,  to 
whom  alone  be  the  whole  honor. 

In  September,  1840,  Mr.  Talbot  in- 
vent the  process  first  called  Caiotype 
(but  the  name  has  changed  by  some  of 
his  friends  into  Talbotype.)  Bv  this 
process  the  action  of  liglit  on  paper  was 
rendered  many  hundred  times  more  ra- 
pid, allowin^r  portraits  to  be  tnken  from 
the  life,  which  could  not  previously  be 
accomplished.  The  method  of  obtaining 
the  Caiotype  pictures,  communicated  by 
Mr.  Talbot  to  the  Royal  Society,  shortly 
after  the  discovery  is  as  follows: — 

"  Prc/tarntiim  vf  the  Paper, — Take  a 
sheet  of  the  best  writing  paper,  having 
a  smooth  surface,  and  a  close  and  even 
texture. 

"The  water-mark,  if  any,  should  be 
cut  off,  lest  it  should  injure  the  appear- 
ance of  the  picture.  Dissolve  100  grains 
of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  in  six 
ounces  of  distilled  water.  Wash  the  pa- 
per with  this  solution  with  a  soft  brush, 
on  one  side,  and  put  a  mark  on  that  side 
whereby  to  know  it  attain.  Dry  the  pa- 
per cautiously  at  a  distant  fire,  or  else 
let  it  dry  spontaneously  in  a  dark  room. 
When  dry,  or  nearly  so,  dip  it  into  a  so- 
lution of  iodide  of  potassium  containing 
500  grains  of  that  salt  dissolved  in  one 
pint  of  water,  and  let  it  stay  two  or  three 
minutes  in  this  solution.  Then  dip  it 
into  a  vessel  of  water,  dry  it  lightly  with 
blotting  paper,  and  finish  dryfng  it  at  a 
fire,  which  will  not  injure  it  even  if  held 
pretty  near  ;  or  else  it  may  be  left  to  dry 
spontaneously. 

"All  this  is  best  done  in  the   evening 
by  candle-light.     The  paper  so  far   pre-   \ 
pared  I  cail  iodizca  paper,  because  it  has   ^ 
a  uniform   pale  yellow  coating  of  iodide   > 
of    silver.     It    is    scarcely    sensitive    to    '. 
light,  but,  nevertheless,  it  ought  to   be 
kept   in   a  portfolio   or  a  drawer,    until    , 
wanted  for  use.     It  may  be  kept  for  any    • 
length  of  time  without  spoinugor  under-    ' 
going  any  change,  if  protected  from  the 
light.     This   is  the   first  part  of  the  pre- 
paration of  Caiotype  paper,  and   may  be 
performed  at  any  time.     The   remaining 
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part  is  best  deferred  until  shortly  before 
the  paper  is  wanted  for  use.    • 

"When  that  time  is  arrived,  take  a 
sheet  of  the  iodized  paper,  and  wash  it 
ivith  a  liquid  prepared  in  the  following 
manner: —  ^ 

"Dissolve  100  grains  of  cystallized 
nitrate  of  silver  in  two  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water;  add  to  this  solution  one 
sixth  of  its  volume  of  strong  acetic  acid. 
Let  this  n^ixture  be  called  A. 

"Make  a  saturated  solution  of  crys- 
tallized gallic  acid  in  cold  distilled  water. 
The  quantity  dissolved  is  very  small. 
Call  this  solution  B.  • 

"  When  a  sheet  of  paper  is  wanted  for 
use,  mix  together  the  liquids  A  and  B  in 
equal  volumes,  but  only  mix  a  small 
quanti!y  of  them  at  a  time,  because  the 
mixture  does  not  keep  long  without 
spoiling.  I  shall  call  this  mixture  the 
galin-n.tra'e  of  siht^r. 

" Th'n  take  a  sheet  of  iodized  paper 
and  wash  it  over  with  this  gnllo-nitrate 
of  silver,  with  a  soft  brush,  taking  care 
to  wash  it  on  the  side  which  has  been 
previously  marked.  This  operation 
should  b^»  performed  by  candle-light. 
Let  the  paper  rest  half  a  minute,  and  then 
dip  it  into  water.  Then  dry  it  lightly 
with  blotting-paper,  and  finally  dry  it 
cautiously  at  a  fire,  holding  it  a  consid- 
erable distance  therefrom.  When  dry, 
the  paper  is  fit  for  use.  I  have  named 
the  paper  thus  prepared  Calotype  paper, 
on  account  of  its  great  utility  in  obtain- 
ing the  pictures  of  objects  with  the  cam- 
era obscura.  If  this  paper  be  kept  in 
press,  it  will  often  retain  its  qualities  in 
perfection  for  three  months  or  more, 
being  ready  for  use  at  any  moment ;  but 
this  is  not  uniformly  the  case,  and  I  there- 
fore recommend  that  it  should  be  used 
in  a  few  hours  after  it  has  been  prepared. 
It  it  is  used  immediately,  the  last  dry- 
ing may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  pa- 
per may  be  used  moist.  Instead  of  em- 
ploying a  solution  of  crystallized  gallic 
acid  for  the  liquid  B,  the  tincture  of  galls 
diluted  with  water  may  be  used,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  results  are  altogether  so 
satisfactory. 

"  Use  of  the  paper.— The  Calotype  pa- 
per is  sensitive  to  light  in  an  extraoidi- 
nnry  degree,  which  transcends  a  hundred 
times,  or  more  than  that  of  any  kind  of 
photographic  paper  hitherto  described. 
This  may  be  made  manifest  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment : — Take  a  piece  of 
this  paper,  and,  having  covered  half  of  it, 


expose  the  other  half  to  daylight  for  the 
space  of  one  second  in  dark  cloudy  wea- 
ther in  winter.  This  brief  moment  suf- 
fices to  prodt^ce  a  strong  impression  up- 
on the  paper.  But  the  impression  is  la- 
tent and  invisible,  and  its  existence  would 
not  be  suspected  by  any  one  who  was 
not  forewarned  of  it  by  previous  experi- 
ments. 

^^The  method  of  causing  the  impres- 
sion to  become  visible  is  extremely  sim- 
ple. It  consists  in  washing  the  paper 
once  more  with  the  gallo  nitrate  of  silver, 
prepared  in  the  way  before  described, 
and  then  warming  it  gently  before  the 
fire.  In  a  few  seconds  the  part  of  the 
paper  upon  which  the  light  has  acted 
begins  to  darken,  and  finally  grows  en- 
tirely black,  while  the  other  part  of  the 
paper  retains  its  whiteness.  Even  a 
weaker  impression  than  this  may  be 
hiotujht  out  by  repeating  the  wash  of  gallo- 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  again  warming  the 
paper.  On  the  other  hand,  a  stronger 
impression  does  not  require  xhv  warming 
of  the  paper,  for  a  wash  of  the  gallo-ni- 
trate  sufiices  to  make  it  visible  without 
heat,  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two. 

"A  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  Calotj'pe  paper  is  afiford- 
ed  by  the  fact  that  it  will  take  an  impres- 
sion from  simple  moonlight,  not  concen- 
trated by  a  lens.  If  a  leaf  is  laid  upon 
a  sheet  of  the  paper,  an  image  of  it  may 
be  obtained  in  this  way  in  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  hour. 

"  This  paper,  being  possessed  of  so 
high  a  degree  of  sensitiveness,  is  there- 
fore well  suited  to  receive  images  in  the 
camera  obscura.  If  the  aperture  of  the 
ohjt'ct-lens  is  one  inch,  and  the  focal  length 
fifteen  inches,  1  find  that  one  minute  is  am- 
ply sufficient  in  summer  to  impress  a  strong 
image  upon  the  paper,  of  any  building  up- 
on which  the  sun  is  shining.  When  the 
aperture  amounts  to  one  third  of  the  focal 
length,  and  the  object  is  very  white,  as  a 
plaster  bust,  &c.,  it  appears  to  me  that  one 
second  is  sufficient  to  obtain  a  pretty  good 
image  of  it. 


It  was  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  that 
by  a  decree  emanating  from  his  individual 
will,  Napoleon  destroyed  the  noblest 
institution  of  the  republic,  the  Poly- 
technic School,  by  converting  it  into  a 
purely  fhilitnry  academy  He  knew  that  in 
that  high  sanctuary  of  study  a  republican 
spirit  was  fostered. — Bourrienne, 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  of 
I  existing  quadrupeds,  and  one  of  the  most 
^  difE^cult  to  bo  destroyed  by  the  best 
<  weapons  which  savages  or  even  half  ci- 
I  vilized  men  can  fabricate.  He  belongs 
I  to  the  order  of  Tachidermatn,  or  thick- 
\  skinned  animals  ;  and  has  a  hide  impene- 
I  trable  by  the  sword  or  spear,  as  well  as 
I  dart  or  arrow.  In  Indie  these  animals 
I  are  distinguished  from  those  of  South 
\  Africa  by  ths  looseness  of  the  skin, 
which  hangs  in  great  folds  about  the 
!  body.  Kay  gives  us  a  lively  description 
'  of  an  Africas  feast  on  the  enormous  car- 
Dfarhh 


We  had  not  journeyed  many  hours  be- 
fore one  of  the  Hottentots  shot  a  rhino- 
ceros, from  which  an  nbundant  supply  of 
meat  foi  many  days  was  expected.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  the  huge  animal 
drop,  than  a  band  of  hungry  warriors, 
like  so  many  esgles,  gathered  round  it. 
Every  one  threw  aside  his  mantle  ;  and 
in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity  began  butch- 
ering for  himself,  conceiving  that  he  was 
fully  entitled  to  every  piece  he  might  be 


able  to  cut  off;  consequently  ^ 


linutes  elapsed  before  this  prodigious 
creature  wos  completely  dissected,  and 
nothing  but  bones  left  upon  the  spot. 
Such  a  scramble  I  never  before  witness* 
ed;  all  wr/iught,  as  if  for  life,  until  the 
very  last  bit  had  been  carried  off.  The 
moment  the  sUnghter  commenced,  large 
fires  were  kindled,  and  steak  upon  steak 
thronm  upon  them,  while  the  flesh  still 
quivered  with  life.  In  their  eagerness  to 
secure  as  large  a  portion  as  possible,  se- 
veral received  severe  wounds  from  the 
spears  of  their  fellows  ;  but  for  all  this, 
the  prey  obtained  in  the  scutBc  seemed 
to  be  considered  a  suflicient  compen^- 


They  now  prepsred  for  encampinrat  j 
and  a  feast;  their  companions  in  advance,  ( 
and  the  object  of  their  expedition,  were  j 
alike  forgotten.  The  meat  was  all  hung  .- 
up  in  trees,  numbers  of  which  were  de-  > 
rorated  with  slices  of  no  ordinary  sixe.  1 
Some  went  out  in  search  of  fuel,  while  ; 
others  cut  down  branches,  and  erected  I 
small  circulur  enclosures,  which  served  ) 
as  their  lodging-places  for  the  night,  fo  ^ 
each  of  these  were  gathered  together  ten,  > 
fifteen,  or  twenty  individuals;  who, after  { 
nllsying  the  cravings  of  hunger,  lay  down  ) 
to  sleep,  without  indulging  n  thought  ' 
beyond  the  moment ;  their  darkly  shroud-  > 
ed  figures  formed  the  radii  to  a  circle  ', 
whose  centre  was  the  fire.  And  although  > 
conscious  that  they  were  surrounded  by  j 
beasts  of  prey,  to  which  their  stores  of  } 
meat  would  naturally  form  an  attractive  \ 
bait,  no  one  deemed  it  necessary  to  keep  ) 
watch  at  all:  wolves  howled,  and  the  i 
lion  repeatedly  roared,  but  all  seemed  (o  ( 
enjoy  their  slumbers  undisturbed.  i 

AN  INDIAN  BALL-PLAY.  ? 

{Condaied  from  page  4 19.)  7 

"  The  dance  was  one  of  the  most  pic-  ! 
turesque  scenes  imaginable,  and  was  i 
repeated  at  intervals  of  every  half  hour  ^ 
during  the  night,  and  exactly  in  the  same  ) 
manner;  so  that  the  players  were  cer-  ; 
tainly  awake  all  the  night,  and  arranged  > 
in  their  appropriate  dress,  prepared  for  > 
the  play,  which  was  to  commence  at  ' 
nine  o'clock  the  nest  morning.  ^ 

At  the  hour,  the  two  pHrties,  and  all  j 
friends,  were  drawn  out  and  over  the  S 
ground,  when  at  length  the  game  com-  ' 
menced,  by  the  judges  throwing  up  llie  > 
ball,  at  the  firing  of  a  guo.  An  instant  P 
struggle   ensued    between    the   players, 
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who  were  some  six  or  seven  .hundred  in 
numbers,  and  were  endeavoring  to  catch 
the  bill  in  their  sticks,  and  throw  it 
home,  and  between  th.eir  respective 
stakes,  which,  whenever  successfully 
done,  count<«  one  for  ^he  game.  In  their 
desperntc  struggles  for  the  ball,  when  it 
is  upy  when  hundreds  are  running  to- 
gether, and  leaping,  over  each  others^  heads^ 
and  darting  between  their  adversaries' 
legs,  tripping  and  throwing,  and  foiling 
each  other  in  every  possible  manner,  and 
every  voice  raised  to  the  highest  key,  in 
shrill  yelps  and  barks,  there  are  then 
rapid  successions  of  feats  and  of  inci- 
dents, that  astonish  and  amu<e,  far  be- 
yond the  conception  of  any  one,  who  has 
not  had  the  singular  good  luck  to  witness 
them. 

"  In  these  struggles,  every  mode  is 
used  that  can  be  devised,  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  foremost,  who  is  likelvto 
get  the  bail ;  and  ihe<e  obstructious  often 
me  't  with  desperate  individual  resistance, 
which  terminates  in  a  violent  scuffle,  and 
sometimes  in  fisticuffs;  when  their  sticks 
ar^  dropped,  and  the  partjes  are  un- 
molested, whiUt  they  are  settling  it 
among  themselves,  unless  it  be  to  a  ge- 
neral stampedo^  to  which  they  are  subject 
when  they  are  down,  if  the  ball  happens 
to  pass  in  that  direction. 

*^ There  are  times  when  the  ball  gets  to 
the  ground,  and  such  a  confused  mass 
rushing  togther  around  it,  and  knocking 
th^ir  sticks  together,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  any  one  getting  or  seeing  it, 
for  the  dust  they  raise,  that  the  specta- 
tor loses  his  strength,  and  every  thing 
else  but  his  senses ;  when  the  condensed 
mass  of  ball  stxks  and  bloody  nc^es  is 
carried  around  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
ground,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a 
time,  without  any  one  of  the  mass  being 
able  to  see  the  ball,  and  which  they  are 
often  thus  scuffling  for  sevnral  minutes 
)  after  it  has  been  thrown  oflf,  and  played 
over  another  part  of  the  ground.'' 


PROPAGATION  OF  ROSES. 

The  operation  is  sufficiently  simple  to 
enable  a  lady,  or  a  youtii,  of  any  little 
experience,  to  perform  it.  Those  uho 
have  old  China  roses  about  their  gardens, 
or  against  walls,  or  houses,  may  by  the 
process  of  budding  convert  every  strong 
shoot  into  a  different  varie  y  ;  car*,  how- 
ever, being  taken  to  select  for  ihis  pur- 
pose  these    kinds   which  are    like   the 


China  rose,  smooth  in  the  wood,  and  per- 
petual growers:  most  of  the  Noisettes 
are  good,  and  many  of  the   Thea  roses. 

To  make  this  effective,  it  is  desirable 
to  select  f(»ur  or  five  of  the  strongest  of 
the  young  shoots,  and  cut  away  the  rest 
of  the  tree,  at  the  height  you  wish  the 
new  rose  to  begin  its  growth,  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife  a  slit  through  the  bark  an 
inch  arid  a  half  long,  with  the  handle  of 
a  buddins:  knife,  or  a  blunt,  flat  piece  of 
bone,  ivory  or  wood,  cut  thin  at  the 
edges,  raise  the  bark  on  each  side ;  then 
cut  from  the  rose  intended  to  be  intro- 
duced, a  bud  with  its  leaf,  by  inserting 
a  sharp  knife  about  the  length  of  a  fiogfer 
nail  below  the  leaf,  and  bring  it  out  aguiu 
about  the  same  distance  above  it :'  the 
piece  of  wood  thus  cut  oflT  with  its  bud 
and  lea^,  should  not  be  much  more  than 
the  thickness  of  the  bark ;  let  this  be 
carefully  tucked  in'o  the  slit  in  the  shoot, 
part  of  it  going  under  each  side  of  the 
bark,  which  may  be  carefully  tied  down 
upon  it  with  bass  or  matting,  leaving  only 
the  leaf  and  the  bud  exposed.  If  it  be 
hot  weather,  a  little  damp  moss  may  be 
tied  loosely  round  it,  or  be  laid  on  it  for 
a  few  days  and  kept  damp. 

The  whole  art  f)f  budding  consists  in 
neatly  fitting  the  small  piece  of  wood 
and  its  leaf  under  the  bark  of  the  shoot 
it  is  attached  to ;  many  cut  across  the 
slit  as  well,  because  it  afl^ords  a  facility 
for  raising  the  bark ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  will  be  found  very  easy  to 
tuck  it  into  the  slip,  so  tliat  its  slides  are 
held  under  the,  bark,  and  by  tying^  the 
bark  carefuly  down,  it  will  completely 
enclose  all  but  the  leaf  and  the  bud  at* 
tached  to  it.  Smith's  yellow  Noisette 
succeeds  better  on  a  good  strong  China 
than  on  any  thing  else,  and  forms.a  beau- 
tiful object.  Noisette  Jaune  Despray  is 
hUo  a  fine  variety  for  the  purpose,  and 
any  of  the  deep  or  blush  colored  of  the 
smooth  wooded  kinds,  will  form  a  con- 
trast, and  grow  very  rapidly  into  com- 
plete heads. 

Always  keep  one  growing  shoot  above 
the  bud,  to  keep  the  sap  in  action  past 
the  bud,  and  take  (»ff  every  shoot  below. 
In  a  short  time  the  buds  will  begin  to 
grow,  when  the  matting  tie  may  be  re-  \ 
moved,  and  all  that  is  required,  is  to  tie 
the  growing  shoots  of  the  new  varieties 
to  something  or  other  to  keep  the  uind 
from  blowing  them  out  of  their  places. 
There  are  many  ways  of  inserting  a  bud, 
but  none  so  simple   and  effective  for  a 
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young  floriBt.  Many  persons,  after  they 
have  taken  off  the  bud,  carefully  remove 
the  small  portions  of  wood  from  the 
inside  of  the  bark,  but  it  isVery  apt  to 
bring  away  the  germ  of  the  bud. — Fo^ 
reign  Cultivator, 


"> 


\ 


Flax. — It  is  considered  the  best  man 
agement  of  flax  to  be  dried  after  pull- 
ing, and  safely  kept  under  cover  until  the 
following  year  before  it  is  steeped,  it  is 
then  steeped  in  the  following  manner  in 
Flanders: 

•'  The  flax,  before  going  into  steep  is 
neatly  bound  in  large  bundles,  with  a 
strap  round  each  end,  and  one  in  the  mid- 
dle, care  being  taken  to  have  the  ends 
very  even.  It  is  then  laid  nearly  upright 
in  the  water,  after  the  manner  in  which  it 
grew,  each  row  inclining  against  the 
other.  It  is  then  covered  with  straw  and 
mud — (stones  would  do  better,  but  they 
are  not  easily  had  there). — It  remains  in 
this  way,  until  it  has  sufficient  water, 
which  is  known  by  the  fibre  turning  a  lit- 
tle glutinous,  and  leaving  the  straw  freely, 
when  broken  about  the  middle.  It  is^ 
immediately  when  it  is  ready,  taken  up, 
and  put  into  bins,  or  on  its  end,  to  drain 
for  two  days:  afterwards  spread  out  on 
the  grass— for  how  long  I  cannot  say, 
as  its  stay  there  will  be  -  retarded  or  ac- 
celerated by  the  good  or  bad  state  of  the 
weather." 


Education  in  a  Republic. — In  a  monarchy 
the  education  of  the  prince  is  justly  deem- 
ed a  concern  of  the  nation.  It  is  done 
at  their  expense  ;  and  why  is  it  so  1  It  is 
because  they  are  deeply  interested  in  his 
being  well  educated,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  administer  the  government  well,  to 
conduct  the  concerns  of  the  nation  wisely 
on  their  own  constitutionl  principles. 
My  friends'  is  it  not  even  more  important 
that  our  princes,  our  millions  of  princes, 
should  be  educated  for  their  stations,'  than 
the  single  prince  of  a  monarchyl — Joel 
Barlow. 


Anatomy. — The  first  elements  of  this 
science  should  always  form  part  of  a  good 
practical  education.  La  Fayette  regret- 
ted that  the  years  of  his  early  life,  which 
were  devoted  to  the  study  of  heraldry,  had 
not  been  occupied  in  knowing  something 
of  the  organization  of  human  beings.  He 
.  urged  Surgeon  Coquet  to  publish  an  ele- 
;  mentnry  work  on  anatomy  and  physio* 
\  logy,  for  the  use  of  schools. 


SmitJtfieUl  on  a  Market  Jl/or/imj.— Its  / 
penned  thousands  of  Leicesters,  Sooth  ! 
Downs,  and  Merinos — its  countless  ihou- : 
sands  of  fatted  swine — its  multitudes  of 
bleating  lambs,  pretty  deers,  so  80on  to  ; 
be  swallowed  with  mint-sauce,  sallad,  nod  ,: 
ths  usual  et  cdtras — its  streets  of  living  '• 
oxen,  whose  broad   backs  form  a  level 
leathery  floor,  over  which  you  often  sec 
adventurous  drovers,  stick  in  hand^  take 
their  desperate  way  ;  corpulent  graziers, 
with  leathern  pocket-book  crammed  with  i 
Bank    of    England    notes;   enterprisiog  ' 
knackers,  wholesale  dealers  intbat  favor- 
ite   article    of     food — horse-flesh,  sub- 
sequently retailed  to  the  lieges  in  "a la- 
mode"  beef,  mutton  pies,  6au^ages,  aad  ; 
a  variety  of  other  fancy  costumes;  lynx- 
eyed  salesmen,  who  have  but  te  glance  ' 
at    a  beast   to   know   how  many  stone 
he  weighs,  offal  inclusive ;  journeymen  ■ 
butchers  looking  for  a  job  ;  policemen  on 
the  scent  for  a  roving  pickpocket;  chatt*-  '• 
bacons  in  smock  frocks,  munching  bread  , 
and  cheese,  or  gazing  listlessly  around  ; 
from  the  secure  eminence  of  a  waggon  j 
load  of  hay;  shepherds  and  drovers  from  ^ 
all  quarters  of  the  agricultural  world»and  ; 
you  have  a    morning    in    Smithfield.—  . 
The  World  of  London,  in  Blackwood.        ) 

We  are  told  that  the  education  of  the  ) 
multitude  is  necessary  to  the  support  of . 
a  republic  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  a  | 
republic  is  a  powerful  means  of  educating  ) 
the  multitude.  It  is  the  people's  Unjver-  \ 
sity.  In  a  free  State,  solemn  responsj-  ; 
bilities  are  imposed  on  every  citizen;  ^ 
great  suhjects  are  to  be  discussed ;  great  j 
interests  to  be  decided.  The  individual  ( 
is  failed  to  determine  measures  affecting  ^ 
the  well-being  of  millions  and  the  des-  ( 
tinies  of  posterity.  He  must  consider  ^ 
not  only  the  internal  relations  of  hi*  | 
native  land,  but  its  connection  wiin  j 
foreign  States,  and  judge  of  a  policy  r 
which  touches  the  whole  civilized  worKl'  } 
He  is  called,  by  his  participation  in  tne  ^ 
national  sovereignty,  to  cherish  pu^ic 
spirit,  a  regard  to  the  general  weal.  A 
man  who  purposes  to  discharge  faithfu")' 
these  obligations,  is  carrying  on  n  g^"^ 
rous  self  culture.  The  great  puhl'C 
questions,  which  divide  opinion  aroun 
him  and  provoke  earnest  discussion,  ^ 
necessity  invigorate  his  intellect,  and  aj^' 
custom  him  to  look  beyond  himself*  "  j 
grows  up  to  robustness,  force,  enlarge- 
ment of  mind,  unknown  under  despo"^ 
rule. — Channing.  •  [ 
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HORTICUI^TURE. 

A  haDdsome  monthly  magazine,  edited 
by  Mr.  Downing,  has  lately  made  its  first 
appearance,  devoted  to  this  pleasing  and 
useful  subject.  The  public  may  expect 
much  gratification  and  benefit  from  it,  as 
the  author  of  ^'"Landscape  Gardening''  and 
''  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees"  has  great  claims 
upon  the  American  reader.  This  maga- 
zine is  well  famished  with  illustrative 
prints,  which  much  enhance  its  beauty  as 
well  as  its  value.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
select  some  of  the  most  important  facts 
which  the  various  articles  of  the  second 
number  contain. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  neat  drawing  of 
the  vinery  of  Mr.  Robert  Donaldson,  at 
Blithewood,  his  beautiful  seat  on  the  Hud- 
son River.  It  is  a  glass  house,  one  hun- 
dred feet  long,  with  a  roof  rising  at  an 
angle  of  forty  degrees,  with  a  projecting 
gable  in  the  middle,  in  the  style  of  an  old 
English  Cottage,  which  serves  as  a  green- 
house. Experience  has  proved  that  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  sufficient  for  the  Muscat 
grape,  the  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh 
and  many  other  foreign  ones.  It  is  neces- 
sary only  to  protect  them  from  the  changes 
and  the  severity  of  the  external  cold.  No 
artificial  heat  is  required  or  used.  There 
is  a  cistern  within  for  the  supply  of  the 
cold  range,  behind  which  is  a  potting  shed 
and  a  fruit-seed  room. 

BKght  in  Pear  Trees.  Two  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  pears  were  sold  in  New 
York  in  two  years  by  one  cultivator, 
chiefly  the  White  Doyenne  or  Virgalieu, 
at  nearly  twelve  dollars  a  barrel.  On  fa- 
vorable soils,  the  pear  is  the  most  profita- 
ble of  all  fruits.  But  the  tree  is  liable  to 
the  Insect-blight  and  the  Frozen-sap 
blight. 

The  little  insect  scolytus  begins  in  June 
to  sting  the  shoots  at  the  ends  of  the  bran- 
ches ;  but  if  cut  off  soon,  afoot  below,  the 
injury  is  but  slight,  and  soon  past.  The 
disease  is  shown  by  the  shoots  and  leaves 
turning  black. 

Trees  on  high  ground  and  on  poor  soils 


generally  escape  the  ill  efiftcts  of  frozen- 
sap,  because  they  cease  growing,  and 
withdraw  the  sap  from  the  extremities, 
before  the  frosts  come  on.  The  frozen- 
sap  blight  is  indicated  in  the  spring  by 
brown  spots  on  the  bark,  which  has  shrunk 
below  the  general  surface ;  and  the  inner 
coat  of  bark,  on  cutting  down  to  it,  proves 
to  be  extensively  discolored.  The  sap  is 
probably  rendered  injurious  by  this  change, 
and  infects  the  whole  tree,  unless  the  dis- 
eased parts  are  seasonably  removed.  A 
tree  so  diseased  often  sprouts  luxuriantly 
in  the  spring,  but  afterwards  shows  sudden 
symptoms  of  decay.  To  prevent  the 
freezing  of  the  sap,  Mr.  Downing  recom- 
mends white-washing  as  much  of  the  tree 
as  possible,  thinking  the  heat  of  the  sun 
will  be  reflected,  and  not  allowed  to  thaw 
the  frozen  sap  too  early  in  the  season. 
The  catalpa  and  several  other  trees  are 
liable  to  the  same  disease. 

The  Fastolf  Raspberry y  a  variety  of  the 
true  Dutch  Antwerp,  has  its  name  from  an 
old  cattle  near  Yarmouth,  England,  wherf 
it  has  been  cultivated.  It  was  fir^t  brought 
into  notice  in  England  in.  1842,  and  has 
borne  ofiTall  the  prizes.  It  seems  stronger 
and  hardier  than  the  Red  Antwerp  with  a 
more  obtuse  conical  shape,  and  larger  and 
richer  than  the  Franconia.  It  continues 
ripening  in  long  succession.  April  is  pro- 
bably the  best  month  for  transplanting,  for 
this  latitude ;  but  October  and  November 
are  good. 

Do  not  strip  the  leaves  from  Grape-mnes. 
If  there  are  too  many  shoots,  cut  some 
away  close  up,  but  pick  ofiT  no  leaves.  It 
will  injure  the  fruit. 

• 

Cultivation  of  Lilies.  The  whole  tribe 
are  worthy  of  cultivation.  They  should 
be  taken  up  when  they  have  done  bloom- 
ing, as  the  new  bulbs  are  then  ready  to  be 
separated,  as  they  are  growing  while  the 
plant  is  putting  forth  its  beautiful  flowers. 
Never  wait  until  the  new  leaves  begin  to 
appear.  The  soil  should  be  rich,  light  and 
pulverized. 
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A  SICILIAII  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

"  La  Faia  Galanle^^  i«  the  title  of  a 
handsome  little  illustrated  weekly,  paper, 
which  was  published  in  Palermo,  in  Sicily, 
for  some  lime,  but  was  suppressed  by  the 
government.  We  find  in  it  several  pages 
devoted  to  subjects  which  would  inter- 
est our  readers,  and  design  to  make 
translations  of  them  hereafter.  The 
following  sketfh  of  the  life  of  a  distin- 
guished man  of  science  of  that  city  we 
have  much  abridged,  from  a  memoir  in 
that  work,  written  by  the  editor,  Signor 
La  Fatn,  who  is  now  in  this  city.  In 
consequence  of  certain  liberal  opinions, 
which  in  this  country  every  body  ap- 
proves, he  became  obnoxious,  and  the 
censors  ot  the  press  took  the  trouble  to 
deface  some  editions  of  his  work  by 
blotting  out  words,  and  in  one  instance 
now  before  us,  by  pasting  paper  over  a 
whole  paragraph.  Such  miserable  pro- 
ceedings might  excite  only  pity  for  their 
autbors,  bad  they  not  proceeded  further, 
and  banished  the  young  editor. 

Biographical   Skiich   of  Prufeaeor   Ferrara. 

Francesco  Ferrara,  a  distinguished 
Sicilian  Naturalist  and  man  ot  science, 
•was  born  in  the  town  of  Trecastagni  (the 
Three  Chestijut  Trees),  April  2d,  1761. 
He  was  educated  by  some  of  the  most 
cell  brated  professors  of  Sicily,  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  Zahara,  in  mathema- 
tics, Mirone,  in  Chemistry,  Pasquale,  in 
Botany,  Messina,  in  Greek,  Battnglla,  in 
architecture,  dec,  while  he  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  his  leisure  hours  to  music,  un- 
der the  instructions  of  V.  Bellini. 

In  1789,  though  young,  he  read  a  me- 
moir, which  was  much  applauded,  on 
the  cause  and  cure  of  a  fatal  disease 
caused  by  the  water  in  the  cisterns  in  his 
native  place.  In  1792,  he  extended,  and 
enriched  with  scientific  notes,  Bon- 
net's "  Contemplations  of  Nature,"  which 
was  well  received  by  the  author,  and  by 
many  other  distinguished  men  of*  the 
day,  with  whom  he  afterwards  was  a 
correspondent.     He  soon  after  dedicated 


t! 


to  Ferdinand  Ist  bis  "  Hi^ory  of  JE!tna. 
for  which  he  rcceiired  the  appointment 
of  Koyal  Intendant  of  all  SiciliaD  Anti- 
quities, with  a  pension.  This  work  also 
extended  and  established  his  fame,  and 
he  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  prio- 
cipal  academies  of  Europe,  being*  probt- 
bly  the  first  of  that  island  who  eTer  wns 
honored  with  the  diplomas  of  Paris, 
Marseilles,  London,  Turin,  Florence, 
Bologna,  Rome,  Copenhagen,  Dresden, 
Petersburgh,  Frankfort,  Naples,  &c. 
His  work  on  Sicilian  Mineralogy,  and 
that  entitled  the  Phlegrcean  Fields,  gained 
him  new  credit. 

He  was  devoted  to  discoveries  in  Sicily 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  travelled  over 
it  in  all  parts,  and  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  its  natural  history,  per- 
forming his  journies  at  his  own  expense. 
At  the  same  time  he  labored  to  the  ut- 
most to  diffuse  among  the  students  cf 
the  university  of  Catania,  other  branches 
of  science,  and  actually  supplied,  when 
necessary,  the  professorships  of  anatomy, 
chemistry,  physiology,  and  botany.  He 
was  at  length  called  to  Palermo,  to  suc- 
ceed the  aged  Professor  Cane  ilia,  in  the 
chair  of  Natural  History  ;  and  there,  says 
his  eulogist,  who  was  one  of  his  pupil«, 
**  the  magical  powers  of  his  voice,  bis 
energetic  and  lively  descriptions  of  the 
native  animals  of  the  island,  of  the  old 
and  the  new  worlds,  indigenous  and  ex- 
otic plants,  minerals,  geological  views, 
the  stupendous  phenomena  of  Mount 
iEtna,  and  the  submarine  irruptions, 
received  the  warmest,  and  often  clam- 
orous applause  of  his  large  and  de- 
lighted audiences." 

Professor  Ferrara  had  to  endure  the 
attacks  of  enemies,  who  in  various  ways 
assailed  his  character,  but  brought  out 
such  displays  of  his  learning,  bencw'o- 
lence  and  forbearance  in  the  course  o( 
self-defence,  that,  according  to  his  biogra- 
pher, he  but  rose  higher  in  public  esteem. 
At  length,  in  his  declining  years,  having 
signified  the  intention  of  retiring   to  Ca- 
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tanio,  to  reside  with  his  family  friends. 
King  Ferdinand  2nd,  appointed  him  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  In  giving  the  following  list  of  his 
published  writings,  it  is  asked  "What 
author  of  our  nation  can  claim  the 
honor  of  having  given  to  the  world  so 
many  eminent  works!" 

The  History  of  iEtna ;  Description  of 
£tna ;  the  Phlegraean  Fields  of  Sicily  and 
its  Islands  ;  Sicilian  Mineralogy  ;  Travel- 
ler's Guide  in  Sicily;  Principal  Objects 
in  the  Capital  (Palermo);  Memoir  of 
Tindari ;  On  the  Lake  of  Palici ;  Hiblsan 
Honey  ;  Nasso  and  Gallipoli ;  On  Sicilian 
Amber ;  On  the  Site  of  Palermo  and  the 
Earthquakes  of  1832 ;  Nature,  her  Laws 
and  Works';  On  the  Influence  of  the  Air 
on  the  Summit  of  ^tna ;  On  the  Animal 
Economy ;  History  of  Catania ;  General 
History  of  Sicily  in  nine  volumes  ;  Vol- 
canologia  of  Sicily  and  the  Adjacent  Is 
lands ;  Theocritus,  translated  from  the 
Greek ;  On  the  Eruption  of  j£tna,  men- 
tioned by  an  author  122  years  before  the 
Christian  Era;  On  the  Bones  found  near 
the  Mare  Dolce ;  On  Certain  Medals  of 
King  Pyrrus;  An  Academic  Discourse 
on  the  Brothers  Adolphus,  Philadelphus, 
and  Cyrianus.  Beside  these  are  many 
unpublished  writings. 

NEWS  FROM  OUR  SEEDS. 
We  continue  to  hear  from  different 
quarters  that  many  of  the  seeds  which  we 
have  distributed,  have  been  promptly 
planted,  and  are  growing  well.  We 
have  great  reason  to  believe  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  young  Ai- 
lanthuses  are  flourishing,  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  Catalpas  and  many  a  little 
spire  of  Mummy  Wheat,  and  modern 
Egyptian  whea  and  beans  beside  a  va- 
riety of  othe  seeds  more  sparingly  dealt 
out.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  while  con- 
fined to  the  dry  and  dusty  streets  of  a 
city,  of  the  cool  and  rural  retreats  to 
which  we  have  sent  a  few  new  and 
valuable  plants,  and  of  the  gratification 
which  such  simple  objects  may  afford  to 


hundreds  of  our  countrymen,  of  differ- 
ent a  es,  and  in  all  the  States  and  terri- 
tories of  the  Union. 

If  we  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
harmless  entertainment  of  their  family 
circles,  and  to  scatter  among  them  some 
of  the  seeds  of  sound  educatien — to  do 
our  share  in  diffusing  good  principles, 
elevating  taste,  cultivating  holy  charac- 
ters, and  stimulating  to  the  noble  enter- 
prise of  living  for  God  and  mankind,  we 
shall  esteem  it  a  still  higher  gratifi- 
cation. 


< 


It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the 
Sedan-chair,  which  was  identical  with  the 
palanquin  in  general  character,  was  used 
in  London  for  several  ages,  and  has  since 
been  long  entirely  disused.  The  histo- 
ry of  London,  a  late  large  and  elegant 
work,  in  three  volumes,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion and  drawing  of  it,  with  anecdotes  of 
the  successful  and  victorious  struggle  it 
once  had,  against  carriages  of  a  different 
kind,  which  for  a  time  sought  in  vain  to 
supercede  it  in  popular  favor 


Scotch  Slaves. — Cleland,  in  his  Statis- 
tics of  Glasgow,  says,  that  previous  to  the 
year  177!),  all  colliers  and  other  persons 
employed  in  coal  works  were,  by  ihe  com- 
mon law  of  Scotland,  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
They,  and  their  wives  and  childred  if 
they  assisted  for  a  certain  period  at  a  coal 
work,  became  the  property  of  the  coal 
master,  and  were  transferable  with  the 
coal  work,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
slaves  on  a  West  Indian  estate. 


Education  in  Lower  Canada. — In  1839- 
40,  petitions  were  signed  against  the  Uni- 
on of  the  two  Cans  das.  In  the  districts 
of  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers,  there  were 
39,0:^8  petitioners,  of  whom  9,468  signed 
their  names,  and  2.^,565  made  crosses, 
being  unable  to  write.  The  proportion 
in  the  district  of  Montreal  was  about  one 
who  could  sign  to  three  who  could  not. 
Large  sums  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
cr  acres  of  fertile  land  were  promised  and 
partly  appropriated,  bm  never  applUdy  to 
the  education  of  the  French  Canadian 
habitants. 
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r  M  fi     FLAMINGO. 


This  \a  one  of  ihe  most  slril;injr  biriU  in 

epprarance,  yel  by  nri  menus  nne  of  iho 

ist  graceful,      lis  long  Irgfi  ami  npck 

'e  it  an  air  of  lighlness  and  aaiiviiy  in 

ne  of  iis  Bitiludes,  bul  of  awliuardncss 

others.     Still,  with  iis  brilliant  pltiiria^, 

lich  ia  often  a  deep  red,  it  arrfi't.'i  ihe  at- 

I    tenlion,  when   seen  ;     and   liencp  ils  name, 

being  callM   Flaman   in  Freiiub,  frim  ilie 

Latin  flamma,   flame,    which   the   Englinh 

have  altered  to  Flamingo.      The  Greehs 

called  it  phcBnicoptere,  in   allusion  lo  the 


procfed  in  lines  whrn  they  enter  the  water  i 
to  ta'uh  fisli,  and  generally  keep  thrir  or-  i 
tier  whrn  ihiy  lie  down  lo  rest.  They  ire  < 
i^aid  In  »'1Hiion  sentinels  to  watch,  when  col- 
lected in  flnchs  ;  liutlhia  is  doubted,  as  ivpll  ■ 
as  some  other  stories  which  have  been  told  ) 
oftl.,m.  ! 

In  the  background  of  our  print  is  seen  a  : 
llaniingo  silling  ii|>on  her  nest,  v  hicft  is  '. 
imilt  10  (he  height  of  two  or  ihree  feci  fmtii  ? 
ihe  gronnil,  because  ihe  awkward  form  of  ■: 
'he  bird  renders  it  difficult  for  her  lo  sit  up-  > 
on  a  level  surface. 

They  arc  frequeiilly  seen  in  ihe  South  of  ; 
Franco,  bill  do  not  make  llieir  apfiearance    '-. 


These  birds  have  confused  ornithologists 
not  a  liiile,  by  uniling  the  trails  of  several 
orders;  For  example,  they  resemble  ihe 
waders  in  iheir  long  and  naked  legs,  and 
the  swimmers  in  their  webbed  feel,  while 
the  form  of  the  bill,  and  their  taking  iheir 
food  by  bending  the  head  almost  lo  the 
ground  or  to  Ihe  water,  and  placing  ilie 
upper  bill  undermosl,  diMingutshes  ihem 
frnnn  ihe  rwil  of  ihc  winged  creation.  They 
feed  on  insects,  sbellfiKh  and  Rah  spawn  ; 
and  hence  are  usually  found  frequenting 
the  banks  of  streams  near  the  sea.     They 


ther 


The 


'   parts  of  Lnn^uedoc   by  ihe  name  of  ; 

B'c-(lc  chnrruB,  or  wheel-beak,   from    the  ■ 

peculiar   form   of  iheir  bills.     There  are  ; 
four  sprcies  of  ihe  genua  Flamingo : 

1  Sit,  The  Pbcenico|itere  of  ihe  ancients.  ' 

2d,  the  Red.   3d,  the  Small.    4'h,  ihe  Fierv.  | 

'I'ho   first  of  ihese   is  that  now  known  "in  • 

Europe  end   in   Egypt,  whose  tongue   has  ( 

been  caien  as  a  great  drlicacy.      Most  or  ' 

all  these  species  are  inhabitants  of  Anieri.  ) 

ca.     The  last   mentioned   abounda   in   ihe  \ 

wide  plains  of  Paiaponia,  ond  is  seen  fur-  < 

thor  north,  even  to  the  West  Indies.  ' 
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This  bird,  so  rare  in  our  country,  is 
n'^w  to  be  seen  in  public  in  this  city. 
VV^e  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  their 
hnbiis  of  feeding,  the  other  day,  at  the 
Bowling  Green,  two  of  them  having  been 
placed  there,  and  1»  ft  to  enjoy  the  shade, 
the  water,  and  the  secur  ty  of  the  place. 
While  we  remained,  they  busi'y  e-nploy- 
ed  themselves  in  the  bas'n  of  tiie  foun- 
tain, the  water  being  about  knee-deep  to 
their  legs ;  and  they  kept  their  heads 
continually  under  the  surface,  and  en- 
tirely out  of  sight,  except  when  they 
withdrew  them  for  a  second  or  iwo  every 
monent,  doubtless  to  take  heath.  They 
evidently  placed  the  curved  end  of  the 
bill  upon  the  ground,  in  the  awkward 
manner  before  mentioned  ;  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  birds  was  far  from 
graceful,  although  the  body  is  well  form- 
ed, the  feathers  and  quills  smoothly  laid, 
and  of  a  delicate  pink  color.  They  are 
far  fiora  being  of  the  vivid  red  of  the 
variety  last  named  in  the  preceding  enu- 
meration, the  quills  apparen  ly  being 
reddish,  while  the  fibres,  or  feathery  fila- 
ments, are  nearly  white. 

They  have  a  singular  habit  of  keeping 
their  feet  continually  in  motion  while 
feeding:  lifting  them  a  little  in  quick 
succession,  for  some  reason  not  easy  to 
conjecture,  as  they  incline  to  walk  slow- 
ly round  the  spot  where  they  keep  the 
bill  at  work,  digging  or  collecting  from 
the  bottom.  What  they  obtained,  and 
appeared  to  swallow  with  a  good  ap- 
petite, we  could  not  discover.  The  slen- 
derness  of  the  limbs,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  marks  of  these  birJ^,  and  their 
uniformity  in  size  up  to  the  body.  Being 
quite  destitute  of  feathers,  as  in  many 
others  of  their  class,  the  Grallee,  or 
Wading  Birds,  they  seem  to  stand  upon 
sticks  or  wires  too  feeble  for  their  sup- 
port, and  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  first 
accident.  Their  necks  are  indeed  long 
and  slender ;  but  three  or  four  times 
thicker  than  their  legs. 
«The    cut    preceding    will    be  recog- 


nized by  some  of  oar  readers.  It  was 
inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  our  masra- 
zine,  (page  .334.)  with  the  description 
beneath  it.  We  have  thought  it  well  to 
ihtroduce  it  again,  because  many  of  our 
readers  have  not  se-^n  it,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the'birds  may  excite  a  peculiar 
interest  in  their  nature  at  the  present  * 
time,  e>pecially  in  our  city. 

The  Linncean  name  of  the  Flaminixois 
Phcenicopteriis;  and  Cuvi^r  calls  it  "  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  and  insulated 
of  all  birds :"  that  is,  one  least  resem- 
blinir  any  other.  The  following  are  the 
leading  points  in  his  description.  The 
legs  excessively  lon;r,  the  three  anterior 
toes  pjilmated  q  lite  to  their  ends,  and 
the  hind  one  extremely  short;  the  neck 
quite  as  long  as  the  legs,  and  head  smull. 
**  The  lower  mandible  of  the  beak  is  an 
oval,  longitudinally  bent  into  a  semi- 
cylindrical  canal  ;  while  the  upper  one, 
oblong  and  fiat,  is  bent  crosswise  in  its 
middle,  so  as  ti  join  the  other  exactly. 
The  tiiembraneoiis  fossae  of  the  nostrils 
occupy  nearly  all  the  side  of  the  part 
which  is  behiid  the  transverse  fold^ 
and  the  nostrils  themselves  are  longi- 
tudi^^nally  slii  ii>  the  base  of  the  foss?e." 
They  have,  like  the  ducks,  very  small, 
transverse  laminae  on  the  sides  of  the 
bills,  and  thick,  fieshy  tongues.  Indeed  \ 
they  might  be  ranked  among  the  Pal- 
mipedes, or  web-footed  birds,  if  it  were 
not  for  their  long  necks  and  feutherless 
legs. 

They  feed  on  shell-fish,  insects  and 
the  spawn  of  fishes,  which  they  take  by 
*^  turning  their  head  on  one  side,  lo  give 
more  effect  to  the  hook  of  the  upper 
mandibb.  They  construct  their  nest  of 
earth,  in  marches,  placing  themselves 
astride  of  it  to  hatch  their  eggs,  a  p  >8i- 
tion  to  which  they  are  forced  to  resort, 
by  the  length  of  their  legs. 

The  heiglit  of  the  Red  Flamingo,  ac- 
cording to  Cuvier,  is  from  3  to  4  feet ; 
the  color,  the  first  year,  ash,  with  brown 
streaks ;  the  second  year  a  rosy  hue  on 
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ihe  fviogs ;  and  after  that  age,  purp]e-red 
OQ  the  back,  and  wings  rose-color,  with 
the  quills  black.  The  beak  is  yellow, 
with  a  black  tip,  and  the  feet  are  brown. 
It  ii  fjund  in  every  part  of  the  Eastern 
continent  below  lat.  40'^.  The  American 
species  was  named  by  TeiQminck  Fhct-- 
nicopterua  ruber. 


Impirtaut  DIscoTerles  In  the  Western  Mounds. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Society  of  New  York  for  several 
months ;  but  they  have  held  many  inter- 
esting meetings.  A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Squier,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  corresponding 
members,  laid  before  them  a  large  collec- 
tion of  drawings,  maps,  and  notes,  made 
by  him  during  his  recent  examinations  of 
the  ancient  earth-works  of  the  Scioto  Val- 
ley, together  with  a  variety  of  objects  ob- 
tained from  some  of  them  in  the  course  of 
a  long,  minute,  and  expensive  investigation 
which  he  has  made.  The  impressions  pro- 
duced by  the  exhibition  and  explanations 
i  given  by  Mr.  S.  were  such,  that  arrange- 
ments were  proposed  for  the  speedy  publi- 
cation of  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  by  the 
Society ;  the  President,  the  Hon.  Albert 
Gallatin,  making  liberal  offers  to  assist. 
After  two  evenings  devoted  to  this  subject, 
Mr.  Squier  proceeded  to  New  England, 
and  his  discoveries  were  received  with 
great  interest  in  New  Haven,  Worcester, 
and  Boston.  It  is  expected  that  a  large 
work  will  appear  in  due  time,  with  maps, 
plans,  drawings,  &c.,  and  a  large  amount  of 
minute  information  on  the  positions,  dimen- 
sions, and  probable  objects  of  the  works. 
As  Mr.  S.  is  a  practical  surveyor,  and  pro- 
ceeded scientifically  in  all  his  operations, 
the  utmost  reliance  may  be  placed  on  all 
his  representations.  Having  been  present, 
and  had  subsequent  interviews  with  Mr. 
S.,  we  feel  highly  gratified  at  the  discove- 
ries he  has  made,  and  shall  give  our  read- 
ers notice  of  some  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Squire  considers  the  ancient  works 
under  distinct  heads,  as  Mounds  or  Tumu- 


li,  Earth  walls.  Enclosures,  Graded  roads, 
and  Dug  holes.  The  Mounds  he  divides 
into  several  kinds — Sepulchral,  Defensive, 
and  Observatory  or  Lookouts.  Some  of 
the  wall  are  of  great  height,  and  several 
circular  enclosures  are  connected  with  or 
contiguous  to  squares  of  equal  area«  la 
only  a  few  instances  have-  stones  been 
found  laid  in  the  walls.  He  has  excavated 
about  eighty  mounds  of  the  diflerent  kinds. 
I'he  Sepulchral  have  yielded  the  most 
return  for  the  labor  bestowed,  and  settled 
several  fundamental  points  hitherto  doubt- 
ful. 

Each  was  erected  over  the  body  of  one 
individual,  and  that  was  always  placed  at 
the  bottom  and  at  the  centre.  Sometimes 
it  was  enclosed  in  a  rude  coffin  of  stones, 
sometimes  covered  with  plates  of  isinglass ; 
and  usually  pipes,  beads,  spear  and  arrow 
heads  or  other  weapons  or  implements 
are  found  among  the  ashes.  Some  of  these 
are  sculptured  with  skill  in  the  forms  of 
animals — about  100  varieties  having  been 
found,  executed  in  a  style  far  superior  to 
anything  found  among  our  Indians.  Pot- 
tery of  a  fine  and  hard  quality  has  been 
found. 

Indian  graves  have  been  discovered  in 
some  of  these  mounds ;  but  they  are 
easily  proved  to  have  been  of  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  as  they  are  near  the  sur- 
face, and  break  a  singular  kind  of  stratifi- 
cation, which  is  observable  in  a  portion  of 
the  mounds.  For  some  unknown  reason, 
the  makers  of  those  ancient  tumuli  occa- 
sionally spread  thin  layers  of  whitish  sand 
over  the  whole  surface  when  partly  finish- 
ed, and  then  proceeded  with  their  work. 
Mr.  Squier  has  had  the  sagacity  to  discover 
this  peculiarity,  to  prove  that  it  was  the 
work  of  man,  and  to  avail  himself  of  it,  in 
judging  of  disturbing  causes. 

Thus  we  seem  to  have  at  length  obtain- 
ed something  fixed  to  build  upon ;  the 
mound-makers  were  not  the  present  race  of 
Indians  ;  and  our  attention  need  no  longer 
be  diverted  for  Inquiries  of  who  and  whence 
they  came,  and  what  was  their  fate  } 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


fiDWARD  liBARSriNG  TO  SVriM. 

When  the  weather  began  to  grow  warm, 
the  river  looked  very  attractive  to  Edward, 
and  his  playmates  began  to  talk  ongoing  to 
bathe.  Some  could  swim,  and  some  could 
not ;  and  usually  the  former  had  much  to 
say,  when  the  subject  of  swimming  was 
introduced,  and  the  latter  but  little.  Ed- 
ward was,  of  course,  generally  among  the 
listeners.  He  delighted  to  hear  the  others 
tell  how  far  they  could  swim,  how  it  look- 
ed under  water  when  they  opened  their 
eyes,  and  especially  how  they  learned  to 
swim. 

"  Why,"  said  one,  "  I  tried  and  tried  till 
I  could  do  it."  "And  I,"  said  another, 
"  was  sitting  one  day  by  the  water,  and  a 
large  boy,  who  supposed  1  could  swim  as 
well  as  a  party  of  them  at  whom  I  was 
looking,  pushed  me  in  where  the  water 
was  over  my  head." 

**  What  did  you  do  ?"  asked  Edward, 
who  felt  shocked  at  the  idea,  as  he  had  a 
dread  of  deep  water.  "  Why,  I  found  I 
must  swim  or  sink,  and  began  to  strike  out, 
and  finding  I  did  not  sink,  felt  encouraged, 
and  at  last  worked  my  way  to  the  shore." 

One  of  the  first  things  Edward  did  when 
he  found  himself  seated  ^t  table  with  his 
father  and  mother,  (Chat  is,  when  he  could 
speak  without  interruptiug  any  one),  was 
to  tell  them  this  story. 

"That  is  not  a  safe  way,"  said  his 
father,  '*  nor  a  good  way.  You  might  be 
drowned,  and  you  would  probably  be  so 
much  frightened  that  your  dread  of  the 
water  would  be  increased.  This  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  you  to  learn  to 
swim  than  you  find  it  now.  Follow  my 
directions,  and  make  repeated  experiments, 
and  I  think  you  can  learn  soon.  There  is 
this  comfort  about  it — ^you  lever  will  for- 
get how  when  you  have  once  learned." 

His  father  soon  after  set  out  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  bathing  place  ;  for  he  had 
been  a  good  boy  both  in  school  and  out. 
"  Father,"  said  he,  "  I  think  1  could  swim 
if  I  had  corks  to  keep  me  up,  or  perhaps 


if  I  had  a  string  and  yoa  would  keep  hold 
of  the  other  end." 

"  I  think,  and  I  know,"  replied  his 
father,  **  that  you  could  swim  if  you  only 
thought  so ;  and  now  let  me  tell  you  one 
thing,  and  I  wish  you  would  try  to  believe 
it.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not,  because  we 
seldom  believe  anything  enough  to  act  as 
if  we  did,  until  we  have  found  it  to  be 
true  by  trying  it.  Perhaps  if  I  explain  to 
you  once  more,  what  I  have  before  ex- 
plained, why  swimmers  do  not  sink,  it  may 
aid  you  in  trying,  with  confidence  in  your 
ability  to  keep  above  water,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  every  one.  If  1  believed,  as 
you  do,  that  my  head  would  certainly  go 
under  as  soon  as  I  took  my  feet  from  the 
bottom,  I  should  be  afraid  to  draw  up  my 
feet,  and  should  not  kick  as  I  ought.  I 
should  never  swim  any  more  until  I  got 
that  ifotion  out  of  my  head.  I  used  to  be- 
lieve so,  as  you  do  now,  and  I  never  could 
swim  until  I  believed  the  contrary." 

"  How  did  you  learn  to  swim,  father  .^" 
inquired  Edward  eagerly.  "Do  you  re- 
member about  it  .^" 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it  very  well,  the 
time,  place,  and  circumstances.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  there  was  a  shady  place  where 
the  boys  used  to  go  to  swim,  beside  a  mill- 
pond.  We  could  lay  our  clothes  on  the 
branches  of  a  green  bush,  or  the  root  of  an 
old  tree,  and  walk  down  to  the  water  on 
the  green  grass.  ^The  large  boys  would 
run  and  dive  in  at  the  deepest  place,  and 
often  swim  across,  climb  up  to  the  old  mill 
and  dive  in  again.  We  were  glad  to  wade 
slowly  in  the  shallow  part,  put  our  heads 
under,  anJ,  when  we  could  see,  turn  and 
try  to  swim  towards  the  shore.  I  gradu- 
ally grew  bolder  and  bolder,  knowing  I 
could  soon  touch  the  bottom  with  my 
hands  if  I  pleased,  and  found  I  could 
strike  out,  as  we  called  it,  several  times." 

"  Without  touching  the  bottom  P' 

"  Without  touching  the  bottom." 

"Well,  sir,  so  can  I." 

"  Well,  then,  yoa  can  swim,  and  you  do 
swim.' ' 

"  But,  sir,  I  canH  awim  far,  and  I  don't 
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get  along  through  the  water  much,  if  any> 
and  I  don't  think  I  can  swim  at  all." 

"  There  is  the  old  difficuity  again— you 
think  you  can't.  Let  me  tell  you  you  do 
swim  5  and  now  try  to  believe  that  you 
have  swum,  and  can  swim  again.  But  1 
do  not  believe  you  will  think  so  until  you 
have  swum  more." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so,  sir  V 
"  Partly  because  I  know  how  natural  it 
is,  and  partly  because  I  was  so  myself." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  change  your 
mind,  sir." 

"  That  is  what  I  intended  to  tell  you. 
One  day  I  turned  my  head  a  little  away 
from  the  land,  and  swam  farther  out  than  I 
intended.  On  looking  about,  the  shore 
seemed  far  off,  and  I  thought,  It  is  deep 
here,  I  am  sure  it  is.  Oh,  here  is  the  deep 
water,  of  which  I  have  so  much  dread !  I 
let  my  feet  hang  down,  but  I  could  feel  no 
bottom  ;  farther — no  bottom  ;  farther  yet — 
nothing  but  water !  Ugh  !  thought  I,  I 
am  going  to  sink !  No,  no,  I  said,  I  can 
strike  out  two  or  three  times,  for  I  have 
done  it,  and  then  I  know  I  can  touch  the 
bottom.  So  I  pushed  out  my  hands  flat  on 
the  top  of  the  water  before  me,  as  usual, 
^  pressing  them  slowly  downwards  and  side* 
(  ways,  and  that  raised  my  head  up  a  little, 
?  while  it  carried  ine  slowly  forward ;  and 
then  I  kicked  with  both  feet,  in  a  slanting, 
downward  direction,  w*hich  also  pushed 
me  upwards  and  forwards,  and  on  I  moved. 
}  Then  out  went  my  hands  again,  and  down 
went  my  feet,  and  so  I  moved  along  till  I 
reached  the  shallow  water  and  stood  on 
the  ground.  Boys,  said  I,  I  can  swim ! 
See  me  swim  !  I've  been  where  it  is  over 
mv  head  .'  See  me  !  see  me !  And  in  I 
pushed  again,  ar^d  out  I  swam  ;  but  I  did 
not  go  very  far,  for  I  had  not  yet  got  quite 
all  the  courage  I  wanted.  However,  I 
swam  farther  and  farther  every  time,  and 
partly  lost  my  dread  of  deep  water.  Indeed, 
I  began  to  like  it,  for  it  felt  cooler,  and 
I  seemed  to  myself  something  like  a  bird, 
*/  or  as  I  had  felt  when  I  dreamed  that  I 
}  could  fly  about  the  room,  and  down  stairs, 
>  >  without  touching  the  floor. 
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'^  Now,  said  I,  boys,  Vm  going  to  swim 
across  the  river — I  went  half  way  and 
back,  just  now,  and  it  is  just  aa  easy  to 
swim  once  across  and  rest  on  the  other  side, 
and  so  I  did — wooh !  wooh  !  wooU  !  strik- 
ing out;  and  the  water  running  by  my  ears. 
Here  I  am  !  I've  got  across  Wait  a  i 
minute, I'm  coming  back!  All  this  I  coukl 
have  done  before.  I  now  believed  I  could, 
and  before  I  did  not.  So  it  is  with  you.  . 
You  have  nothing  to  learn,  except  that 
you  ccm  now  sioim." 

Woman'^s  true  greatness. — Who  will  deny 
that  the  superiority  in  point  of  discretioa  ,' 
is  frequently  on  the  side  of  the   female  1  '. 
But  a  woman  forfeits  all  pretentions  to  that  : 
superiority,  the  moment  she   assumes  or 
boasts  of  it. — Hunter. 


'*  Pity  the  nations.^'^ — Who  can  turn  his 
eyes,  without  weeping  tears  of  blood,  to 
the  fertile  soil,  the  clement  air,  and  the 
simple  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  World,  - 
and  observe  the  gifts  of  nature  perverted 
with  a  curse,  the  goodness  of  Providence 
thwarted  by  the  cursed  lust  of  power,  or 
more  cursed  lust  of  wealth, and  the  patient 
uncomplaining  Asiatic  perishing  for  hunger  - 
in  his  own  luxuriant  domain  1 — lb. 


Tlie  true  nature  of  Ambition. — To  wade 
to  the  temple  of  fame  through  a  sea  of  . 
blood,  to  extract  the  bubble  reputation  from 
widows'  tears  and  the  groans  of  expiring 
wretches,  is   worse  than  contemptible  ;  it   - 
is  detestable,  it  is  monstrous. — lb. 

Solution,  of  Enigma  13,  p.  416 — Heron, 
nuncio,  sheen,  decree,  llendrick  Hudson. 

Solution  of  Enigma  14. — Hay,  hen,  eyry, 
clear,  crane,  clan,  lay,  Henry  Clay. 
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valuable  little  paper  published  by  the 
•  American  Board  ;  and  the  succeeding  re- 
marks on  the  worship  and  temples  of 
the  Hindoos,  we  take  from  Sir  Hugh 
Murray. 

If  we  may  judge  pf  tbc  former  extent 
and  splendor  of  the  Bhobaneser  by  the 
I  ruins  that  now  meet  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller, it  must  have  been  a  place  of  very 
fi^reat  importance.  As  you  approach  it 
from  Ckttack,  you  first  see  a  lofty  stone 
tower,  nearly  two  hundred  feet  high. 
After  a  further  journey  of  six  weary 
miles,  you  coi«e  to  a  gently  swelling 
elevation  ;  and,  as  you  look  round,  you 
find  on  every  side  dismantled  towers  and 
deserted  temples,  once  sacred  to  the 
worship  of  Mahdeo,  under  the  innumera- 
ble tides  which  his  votaries  have  assign- 
ed to  him.  The  natives  say  that  there 
were  originally  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand of  these  structures,  in  and  around 
Bhobaneser. 

The  architecture  of  th^^e  remarkable 
buililings  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  scene.  They  are  all  constructed  of 
stone,  in  the  form  of  towers,  rounded  to- 
wards tke  summit.  Their  height  is  never 
less  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  some  of 
them  reach  an  elevation  of  nearly  two 
hundred  feet.  Not  a  wooden  beam  has 
been  used  in  Bny  of  them.  Iron  beams 
and  pillars  were  employed  in  a  few  in- 
stances; but  in  general  the  architects 
have  even  dispensed  with  such  aid.  The 
exterior  of  the  buildings  is  adorned  with 
the  richest  and  most  elaborate  sculptur- 
ed ornaments ;  and  the  ruined  courts 
around  them  are  strewed  with  a  great 
variety  of  curious  relics.  It  took  forty- 
three  years,  to  erect  the  great  tem- 
ple, which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
completed  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century. 

Most  of  the  buildings,  described  above, 
are  now  the  resort  of  wild  animals  and 
beasts  of  prey.  In  respect  to  these 
splendid  structures,  as  in  the  case  of 
Babylon,  the  words  of  the  prophet  are 
fulfiUed:  ^^  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall 
lie  there ;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full 
of  doleful  cr^tnres^  and  owls  shall 
dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there." 
And  Quch,  at  no  distant  day,  will  be  the 
fate  of  thousands  of  temples,  now  fre- 
quented by  crowds  of  infatuated  wor- 
shippers. 

The  folUwing  is  from  the  History  of 
India: 


The  Hindoo  is  also  muffli  addicted  to  a 
.worship  which  indicate^  the  lowest  de- 
gradation of  the  human  ftiind, — that  of  the 
^ute  creation..  His  most  exalted  deities, 
the  creators  and  preservers  of  the  world, 
scarcely  command- a  reverence  equal  to 
that  bestowed  on  the  cow.  This  useful 
animal  is  saluted  with  every  expression 
of  profound  affection  and  veneration. 
She  is  called  the  mother  of  the  gods  and 
of  three  worlds.  The  highest  deities  are 
humbly  entreated  to  appear  under  the 
form  of  niilch  kine,  a^  that  in  which  they 
will  be  most  grateful  and  serviceable  to 
their  votaries. 

The  monkey  also  ranks  high  among 
the  objects  of  Hindoo  worship.  The 
exploits  of  Hanuman«  with  his  innumera- 
ble host  of  four-footed  brethren,  are 
iBimong  the  most  conspicuous  incidents 
in  the  Ramayana.  Garoora,  the  king  of 
birds,  is  another  object  of  veneration, 
though  not  equally  distinguished. 

The  ideas  of  man  respecting  an  invi- 
sible world  and  a  future  state  of  retribu- 
tion form  a  most  important  element  in 
his  religious  belief.  On  this  subject  the 
sentiments  of  devout  Hindoos  are  often 
profound,  overcoming  in  some  instances 
the  love  of  life,  and  impelling  them  to 
strange  modes  of  suicide. 

But  their  creed  derives  its  peculiar 
character  from  the  tenet,  so  generally 
diffused  throughout  the  Sast,  respecting 
the  transmigration  of  souls.  According 
to  this  belief,  the  spirit  of  man  after 
death  is  not  conveyed  into  a  different 
state  of  existence,  but  goes  to  animate 
some  other  mortal  body,  or  even  one  be- 
longing to  the  brute  creation.  The  re- 
ceptacle into  which  it  then  enters  is  de- 
cided by  the  course  of  action  followed 
during  the  present  life.  The  virtuous 
man  may  rise  from  an  humble  caste  to 
the  rank  of  a  prince,  or  even  of  a  Bramio, 
while  the  depraved  not  only  sink  into 
degradation  as  human  beings,  but  even 
have  their  souls  enclosed  in  the  bodies 
of  animals.  With  this  view  the  Hindoo 
oracles  endeavor  to  establish  a  certain 
conformity  between  the  offences  commit- 
ted and  the  condition  under  which  they 
are  expiated.  The  thief  is  converted  in- 
to some  animal  addicted  to  stealing  the  ar- 
ticles which  were  the  wonted  objects  of 
his  own  depredation.  The  pilferer  of 
grain  is  metamorphosed  into  a  rat ;  while 
he  who  stole  roots  or  fruit  becomes  an 
ape.     The  person  thus  lowered  in    the 
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scale  of  beiog  must  pass  thtoagh  a  long 
succession  •£  degraded  births  ere  he  can 
resume  the  kuoiaB  form  and  endow- 
ments. 

The  temples  erected  for  the  celebra* 
tion  of  Hindoo  worship  appear  ^to  hare 
been  in  ancient  times  of  the  naost  costly 
and  nngniieent  deseriptiook  Their  ear- 
ly structures  bear  also  a  peculiar  form, 
so  dissimilar  to  those  of  modem  date  that 
they  would  see'm  to  be  the  moaivnientB 
of  some  mighty  people  who  no  kmger 
exist.  The  most  remarkable  are  these 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  Deecan» 
not  consisting  of  masonry,  but  exeavated 
in  the  sides  of  mountains,  which,  in 
many  instances,  hare  been  entirely  cuik 
out  into  columns,  temples,  and  images* 
The  most  celebrated,  perhaps  from  hav- 
ing £rst  attracted  observation,  is  £le- 
phaata,  termed  •  by  Mr.  Maurice  "^  the 
wonder  of  Asia*"  It  is  situated  about 
half-way  up  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  in 
a  small  wooded'  island  near  Bombay. 
Three  entrances  are  afforded,  between 
four  rows  of  massive  eolomns,  and  the 
principal  one  is  220  feet  long  by  150 
broad.  The  most  conspicuous  object, 
placed  in  the  centre,  is  a  triple  head  ojf 
colossal  dimensions,  being  six  feet  from 
the  chin  to  the  crown.  It  was  lonor  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Hindoo  triad  ;  bixt 
is  now  believed  to  be  simply  a  figure  of 
Siva,  to  whom  ibis  temple  is  dedicated, 
and  with  whose  images  it  is  filled.  On 
the  neighboring  and  larger  island  are  the 
eave-temples  of  Ketmeri,  less  spacious, 
but  more  lofty,  and  equally  rich  in  sculp- 
tures. A  whole  hill  was  here  formed 
into  an  excavated  city,  with  tanks,  stairs, 
and  every  accommodation  for  a  large 
population ;  but  all  is  now  deserted  and 
silent.  The  great  cave  of  Carli  on  the 
opposite  coast  is  similar  to  those  of  Ken- 
neri.  but  still  more  spacious  and  elegant. 
Again,  near  the  ancient  city  of  Deoghir 
and  the  modern  Dowlatabad  are  the  won- 
drous structures  of  Ellora.  Here  a  lofty 
hill  is  completely  cut  out  into  a  range 
of  temples,  and  its  surface  covered  with 
varied  sculpture  and  ornaments.  ''The 
first  view,'*  says  Mr.  Erskine,  "of  this 
desolate  religious  city  is  grand  and  strik- 
ing, but  melancholy.  The  number  and 
magnificence  of  the  subterraneous  tem- 
ples, the  extent  and  loftiness  of  some, 
the  endless  diversity  of  sculpture  in 
others,  the  variety  of  curious  foliajfc,  of 
minute  tracery,  highly-wrought  pillars, 
rich  mythological  designs,  sacred  shrines, 


and  colossal  statues,  astonish  bnt  dfie- 
tract  the  mind.  The  empire  whose  pride 
they  must  have  been  has  passed  away,    i 


and  left  not  a  memorial  behind  it.^' 

We  may  likewise  notice  Mahabalipoor, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Seven 
Pagodas,  situated  about  thirty-five  miles 
south  of  Madras.  The  term  signifies  the 
city  of  the  Great  Bali,  and  the  sculp- 
tures refer  chiefly  to  the  exploits  of  that 
deified  hero,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Krish- 
na, Arjoona,  and  other  actors  in  the  war 
celebrated  in  the  Mahabarat.  While  the 
structures  in  the  west  of  India  are  dedi- 
cated almost  exclusively  to  Siva,  this  is 
sacred  to  Vishnu,  of  whom,  in  the  prin- 
cipal temple,  there  appears  a  colossal 
image  sleeping  on  an  enormous  hooded 
snake.  Ttese  monuments  are  not  on 
the  same  gigantic  scale  as  those  at  Ele- 
phanta  and  Kenneri ;  but  many  of  them 
are  said  to  be  very  beautifully  executed. 
'  The  pyramidal  temples  called  pagodas 
are  numerous  in  the  south  of  In<Ua  f  but 
in  grandeur  and  beauty  they  are  all  eclips- 
ed by  that  of  Tanjore,  a  city  long  cele 
brated  as  the  most  learned  and  opulent 
in  that  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  200 
feet  high,  and  the  interior  contains  the 
figure  of  a  bull  in  black  granite,  the  dig- 
nified object  in  whose  honor  ic  appears 
to  have  been  constructed.  Lord  Valentin 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  precincte 
of  the  temple ;  but  from  tbe  door,  he  ob- 
tained a  view  of  this  revered  aninuil, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  present  rather 
a  favorable  specimen  of  ilindoo  sculp- 
ture. 

The  Jains  have  ancient  temples  in 
Rajpootana,  which  may  vie  with  the 
most  splendid  o(  those  erected  by  the 
disciples  of  Brama  of  Boodh.  One  of 
these,  built  within  the  fortress  of  Kumul- 
ner,  is  marked  by  a  fine  style  of  simple 
and  classical  elegance,  its  form  bearing 
even  a  close  analogy  to  the  temple  of 
Tbeseus  at  Athens.  Hence  Colonel  Tod 
has  been  induced  to  entertain  the  conjec- 
ture, that  it  may  have  been  designed  by 
Grfscian  architects,  at  an  era  when  the 
kingdom  of  Bactriana,,  under  Greek 
sovereigns,  held  sway  over  a  great  part 
of  India. 


\ 


Glas8  caters  for  Grapes.  Glasses  in  Uie 
shape  of  a  bell,  about  nine  inches  high, 
are  used  in  Holland  to  ripen  clusters  of 
grapes,  which  are  put  intoit  jthrough  a  hole 
in  ^e  top;    Insects  will  not  enter. 
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FOlTR^AIfD   TWBBTTY    HOURS   AT 

SMYRJTA. 

B7  A  L ADT. 

'It  was  on  one  of  the  most  sultry  days 
in  the  month  of  May  that  we  landed  at 
Smyrna. 

Scenery. — Sky,  earth,  and  sea,  all  were 
bathed  in  one  flood  of  light ;  and  the  full 
blaze  of  an  unclouded  sun  at  once  illumi- 
nated and  embellished  the  beautiful  Asia- 
tic shore  and  the  picturesque  city  which 
lay  before  us.  Only  one  dark  spot,  which 
even  that  flaming  orb  could  not  brighten, 
gave  effect  to  the  landscape;  and  this 
was  the  grove  of  sombre  cypress-trees 
which,  spreading  over  the  side  of  the  hill 
almost  to  the  sea-shore,  marked  out  the 
Moslem  cemetery.  There  are  flw,  if  any, 
of  the  eastern  cities  more  deeply  inte- 
resting than  Smyrna;  the  very  name 
must  at  once  suggest  its  principal  claim 
for  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  in  fact  it  is  only  in  reference 
to  it,  as  one  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia,  that  the  more  prominent  features  of 
its  present  condition  become  so  remark- 
able. 

Variety  of  Inhabitants, ^-From  its  cen- 
tral position  as  well  as  from  its  commer- 
cial influence,  it  is  the  resort  of  persons 
of  every  country  and  denomination,  be- 
sides being  the  resting  place  of  travellers 
to  many  difierent  quarters;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this,  I  believe  there  is  no 
place  where  so  many  different  religions 
are  not  only  tolerated,  but  firmly  estab- 
lished and  flourishing,  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  each  other.  Mohammedanism 
is  of  course  the  religion  of  the  country, 
but  its  various  sects  are  here  more  than 
usually  distinct.  Judaism  greatly  pre- 
vails— the  Hebrew  population  being  nu- 
merous, and  the  members  of  the  Arme- 
nian church  scarcely  less  so.  Then 
there  is  the  Gueber,  or  fire-worshipper, 
whose  adoration  of  the  sun  is  at  least  less 
astonishing  here  than  it  would  be  in  Eng- 
land :  the  Greek ;  the  Koman  Catholic ; 
the  Nestorian ;  and  many  others,  which 
I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  enume- 
rate ;  besides  a  considerable  number  of 
Protestants  from  all  parts  of  the' Globe. 

We  had  scarcly  anchored,  when  the 
fact  that  we  had  passed,  within  the  last 
twelve  hours,  from  one  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  another,  was  brought  with  full 
conviction  on  our  minds  by  the  arrival  of 
sundry     most    Asiatic-looking     figures, 


4- 


whose  manners  and  appearance  afforded 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  Greeks  of  the 
classical  island  of  Scio,  which  was  the 
last  place  we  had  touched  at.  Ahhongh 
nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than 
these  fine -looking  majestic  men,  with 
their  black  eyes,  long  beards,  and  dark 
olive  complexions,  they  were  m^ely 
*' valets  de  place"  come  to  offer  their 
services ;  and  it  seemed  very  strange  to 
hear  them,  in  their  flowing  garments  and 
heavy  turbans,  talking  French,  English, 
and  Italian  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
process  of  going  on  shore  appeared  to  us 
one  of  considerable  difliculty;  for  the 
only  means  of  transporting  ourselves  and 
our  luggage  was  in  boats,  so  extremely 
small  and  narrow,  that  we  fancied  the 
weight  of  one  person  would  be  saflicient 
to  capsize  them ;  but  as  there  was  no  al- 
ternative, we  consented  to  embark  in  a 
slender  little  caique,  which,  though  it  dan- 
ced on  the  waves  as  if  it  bad  been  made 
of  India-rubber,  certainly  brought  us 
safely  to  land.  We  had  so  many  friends 
and  near  connexions  in  Smyrna,  that  we 
scarcely  felt  ourselves  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, as  we  walked,  accompanied  by  them, 

to  the  house  of  Madame  W ^  whose 

kind  hospitality  was  to  save  us  from  the 
miseries  of  a  night  in  a  sai-disant  £aro- 
pean  hoteL 

Streets  and  Houses. — The  streets,  as  in 
all  easfern  towns,  were  dirty,  dark,  and 
narrow ;  but  we  were  too  much  delighted 
with  the  endless  variety  of  costume,  to 
think  either  of  the  rough  stones,  or  of 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  from  which  we  were 
only  partially  protected  by  the  projecting 
balconies  and  canopied  stalls.  We  pass- 
ed along  the  whole  length  of  the  *'  Street 
of  Roses,"  scarcely  finding  time  to  ask 
to  what  nation  each  fantastic  figure  be- 
longed. There  was  the  Armenian,  with 
his  narrow,  straight  robe,  and  his  black 
head-dress,  which  I  can  only  describe  as 
an  enormous  square  cushion ;  the  der- 
vish, with  his  blue  mantle  and  high  coni- 
cal cap;  the  Cossack,  with  a  perfect 
mountain  of  fur  on  his  head  ;  and  numbers 
of  women,  with  their  white  or  black  veils 
and  huge  brown  cloaks. 

The    house    of   Madame    W ,  to 

which  we  were  going,  was  in  the  Quar- 
tier  Franc,  and,  like  most  other  good 
houses  in  that  part  of  the  town,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  court,  filled  with 
trees,  the  entrance  to  which  was  by  a 
stone   passage,  so  long   and  'wide,  that 
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we  fancied  ourselves  stiQ  in  the  street, 
until  the  ponderous  gat»  was  closed  be- 
hind us.     We  were  not  sorry  to  remain 
quietly  under  shelter  for  several  hours, 
till  the  heat  had  abated ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  streets  were  somewhat  in  shade,  we 
set  out  to  vralk  to  the  Bridge  of  the  Ca- 
ravahs,  which  is  the  fashionable  evening 
promenade  in  Smyrna.     To  reach  this 
spot,  we  had  to  traverse  almost  the  whole 
town,  in  fact  but  a  continuance  of  ill- 
paved  streets.     It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Smymiote  ladies  (rather  a  singular  one, 
according  to  our  ideas)  to  pass  the  even- 
ing in  the  open  air,  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses.    Amongst  the    higher    classes, 
they  even  have  their  vestibules  arranged 
for  this  purpose,  with  ottomans,  cushions 
at  no  allowance,  and  tables  loaded  with 
sweetmeats  and   all   sorts    of    'African- 
dises ;"  and  really  they  looked  so  charm- 
ing,  as  they  reclined  in  graceful  attitudes, 
laughing  and  talking  together,  in  their 
little   red  and  gold  caps,   short  velvet 
jackets,  and  silk  petticoats,  that  we  were 
quite  disposed  to  approve  of  a  practice 
which  thus  enabled  us  to  judge  of  the 
far-famed  beauty  of  the  Smyrnipte  wo- 
men ;  and  I  must  own  that,  except  in  the 
island  of  Naxos,* which  I  think  unrivalled 
on  this  score,  I  have  never  seen  a  greater 
collection  of  lovely  faces.    We  could  not, 
however,  pay  them  all  the  attention  they 
deserved,  from  the  very  evident  necessity 
of  taking  care  of  ourselves  in  the  nar- 
row  streets;   for  the  Turks  treated  us 
with  indifference;  and  I  think  they  would 
really  have  walked  over  us  quite  coolly, 
rather  than  give  themselves  the  tronble 
of  making  way.     We  had  especially  to 
keep  clear  of  all  the  magnificent  Osmans 
and  Mustaphas  who  came  jogfine  toward 
us,  mounted  on  little  miserable  donkeys^ 
and  looking  most  'pompouslv  ridiculous 
with  their  solemn  faces  and  ponderous 
turbans,  whose  weight  alone  would  have 
seemed  sufficient  to  have  overpowered 
the  wretched  animals  they  rode  on.    The 
change  was  delightful  when  we  emerged 
from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  town 
into  the  lanes  which  led  through  green 
vineyards,  and  beneath  the  pleasant  shade 
of  mulberry-trees  to  the  bridge ;  nor  did 
we  find  the  walk  too  long,  though  the 
distance  is  considerable  from  the  Quar- 
ter Franc. 

The  Bridge  of  ihe  Caravana. — This 
much- vaunted  bridge  derives  its  name 
from  the  number  of  caravans  that  hourly  ' 


pass  over  it  on  their  way  to  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  is  remarkable  only 
for  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  position. 
It  is  high,  long  and  narrow,  stretching 
over  a  clear  and  rapid  stream,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  magnificent  old 
trees.  At  a  short  distance  rises  a  green 
and  vine-clad  hill,  whose  summit  is 
crowned  by  a  ruined  castle,  which,  though 
picturesque,  is  of  no  great  antiquity  or  in- 
terest. On  the  one  side  of  the  river — the 
refreshing  murmur  of  whose  waters  has, 
in  this  sultry  land,  a  charm  we  never 
could  imagine  elsewhere — numberless 
little  establishments  have  been  erected, 
where  coffee,  pipes,  ices,  &c.,  arie  provid- 
ed for  the  promenaders,  and  chajrs  are 
placed  under  the  trees,  that  th^  may  sit 
luxuriously  in  the  shade,  and  partake  of 
these  refreshments;  and  here  does  the 
whole  fashionable  world  of  Smyrna  con- 
gregate every  evening,  to  walk  and  talk, 
to  see  and  be  seen.  On  the  other  side 
of  this  narrow  stream,  but  a  few  yards 
distant,  silent,  desolate,  and  shrouded  in 
impenetrable  darkness,  lies  a  vast  Turk- 
ish burial-ground,  extending  much  further 
than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  possessing, 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  picturesque 
beauty  for  which  those  cemeteries  have 
always  been  celebrated.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  ihe  most  unimaginative  mind  not 
to  be  struck  with  this  singular  sight: 
that  little  sparkling  river,  dancing  on  its 
way  with,  on  the  one  hand,  life,  busy, 
gay,  and  frivolous;  and,  on  the  other, 
death  in  its  most  solemn  gloom  and 
stillness ! 

But  amidst  the  crowds  from  every  na- 
tion that  surrounded  us,  there  were  not  a 
few  who  laid  claim  to  being  thoroughly 
Europeanized ;  having,  in  their  own  opi- 
nion, arrived  at  this  happy  consummation 
by  caricaturing  outrageously  the  Parisian 
fashions  of  the  last  season— just  as  they 
are  apt  to  do  in  provincial  towns  at 
home ;  though  nowhere  could  the  glar- 
ing mixture  of  colors,  and  the  indescrib- 
able hats  and  feathers,  have  looked  so 
absurd  as  when  contrasted  with  the  na- 
tive costume,  and  surrounded  by  that 
truly  Oriental  scenery. 

Peace. — The  true  policy  of  this  country 
is  that  of  peace.  Dy mond's  calculation 
of  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  war  campaign 
is,  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  endow  a 
school  in  every  parish  in  England  and  Ire- 
land for  ever. 
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PBHSJOCUTIUW  OF  ANBBiCAVCHRIB- 

TlABiS* 

One  ef  these  bretbren,  Stepan  by 
name,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  evan- 
gelical Americans  at  Constantinople,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  sufier- 
ings  endured  by  himself  and  others  at 
Ada  Bazar.  The  following  extract  from 
this  communication  will  undoubtedly  be 
Tead  with  profound  sympathy. 

Aprill,  [Sabbath.]  This  morning, 
at  day-break,  they  cast  stones  at  my 
house,  and  at  the  house  of  another  bro- 
ther, and  broke  the  windows.  Also  in 
the  evening,  about  an  hour  after  sunset, 
some  of  the  leadiDg-men  of  the  Armeni- 
ans came  and  direw  large  stones  at  our 
houses.  The  Governor  and  also  the 
Judge  know  these  things,  but  they  cere 
not  for  them,  saying,  *^It  is  a  matter 
that  relates  to  the  Armenian  community, 
and  we  also  are  afraid." 

Behold,  beloved  brethren,  this  is  our 
miserable  condition !  If  we  go  out  into 
the  streets,  they  stone  us ;  and  if  we  re- 
main 10  our  houses,  neither  by  day  nor 
by  night  are  we  free  from  stoning. 
Whatever  the  enemies  do,  they  declare 
it  to  be  by  the  authority  of  the  vartabeds. 
They  have  the  utmost  boldness  in 
wickedness  3  for  the  (Turkish)  author- 
ities do  not  jtiterferej  and  the  vartabeds 
give  them  fhll  liberty. 

April  9.  Yesterday  evening  the  chief 
ruler  of  our  (Armenian)  community, 
about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  headed 
a  band  of  reckless  fellows,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  fifty,  and  went  to  the  house 
of  our  brother,  Hagop  the  cook.  Break- 
ing down  the  door,  he  went  up  stairs, 
and  urged  on  the  wicked  men  with  him ; 
who,  seizing  hold  of  our  brother,  beat 
him  on  his  nose  and  mouth,  and  wherever 
else  the  blows  happened  to  fall,  and  then 
cast  him  down  stairs.  Again,  falling 
upon  him,  they  beat  him,  driving  him  out 
into  the  street,  where,  seating  him  down 
in  the  midst  of  them,  they  began  to  spit 
upon  him,  he.  Afterwards  they  carried 
him  to  one  of  their  houses,  and  put  him 
in  confinement.  You  can  imagine  what 
were  the  cries,  groans  and  weeping  of 
his  family. 

To  day,  at  about  four  o'clock  (Turkish 
time,)  nearly  the  whole  Armenian  popu- 
lation of  the  city  were  together  ;  and  with 
clubs  and  stones  they  first  surrounded 
the  house  of  our  brother  Krikon ;  and, 
with  the  most  wicked  oaths,  they  began 
to  stone  the  house :  and  they  tore  down 


he  wooden  fence  that  enclosed  it  ;  they 
also  broke  the  window's,  and  wounded 
the  hand  of  his  mother.  Afterwards 
1  they  went  to  the  hou&e  of  our  brother 
[Hohannes,  the  barber,  and  there  did  the 
same  as  at  the  house  of  Krikon,  except 
that  they  also  broke  down  the  doors  of 
this  brother's  house.  After  ftfiishing  thii 
work,  that  immense  multitude  was  pour- 
ed down  upon  my  house  ;  and,  g^oing  to 
work  with  all  thrir  roigiit,  they  broke 
down  the  rose-bushes  and  the  cherry- 
trees  ;  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  fowls, 
they  cast  them  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
they  broke  water-jars,  pitchers,  and  what- 
ever they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 
They  then  broke  the  window-shutters, 
and  the  glass  and  frames,  and  filled  the 
house  wi)h  stones.  My  beloved  mother 
fainted,  and  the  children  ran  crying 
hither  and  thither.  At  this  tinne  two 
vartabeds,  Stepan  and  Hoosep,  were  in 
the  crowd  ;  and  the  Governor  and  Judge 

-  came  upon  them,  but  the  vartabeds  denied 

-  having  excited  the  people  to  do  these 
things.  But,  bv  the  mercy  of  the  Lord, 
a  Mussulman  oore  testimony  to  these 
officers  that  these  vartabeds  were  the  in- 
stigators of  the  people  in  doing  these 
things,  saying  that  he  had  been  present  a 
whole  hour,  and  had  heard  them  with  his 
own  ears.  Then  the  Governor  of  the 
city  and  the  Judge,  with  other  distin- 
guished Turks,  had  a  council  and  agreed 
to  report  this  matter  to  (the  Pasha  at) 
Nicomedia.  But  the  vartabeds  and  rulers 
of  the  Armenian   community  agreed  to 

•  send  also  two  persons  from  among  them- 
selves to  Nicomedia,  to  endeavor  to 
cover  up  this  thing.  All  the  Hahomme- 
dans  of  the  town  are  witnesses  of  the 
facts  here  related,  as  they  witnessed 
them  with  their  own  eyes,  and  greatly 
pitied  us. 

The  subjoined  communication  is  dated 
May  13. 

The  Armenian  brethren  in  Constanti- 
nople have  all  been    restored   to  their 
shops,  by  order  of  Reshid  Pasha,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs.     I'his  result  has 
been  brought  about  chiefiy  through  the  \ 
influence  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  > 
British  Ambassador,  whose  noble  efforts  \ 
for  religious  liberty  in  Turkey  are  wor-  « 
thy  of  all   praise.     It  matters  not  with  [ 
him   by  what  name  the  victim  of  perse-  ) 
cution  is  called,  or  to  what  nation  or  de-  i 
nomination  he  belongs ;  whether  he  be  J 
Jew  or  Greek,  Mahomikiedan,  Armenian 
\)r  Roman. 
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Homely  as  this  animal  is  usually  con* 
I  tidered,  and  home)^  a«  ia  tbe  figure  of 
faer  which,  we  here  present,  ihie  is  asso- 
cialed,  in  Ihe  minds  of  millions  of  tbe 
human  race,  with  the  pleasing  recollec- 
tions of     childhood,   aud  those   simple 
;   scenes  in  rural  life,  where  her  sphere 
I  especially  is  found,  and  in  which  she  per- 
l   forms   so  conspicuous  and  so  useful,  a 


'   part. 


Patiei 


,  docile  find  harmless,  she 


aturally  becomes  a  favorite  " 
cbildbood  ;  and  it  is  because  we  ace  inti- 
mRlely  aequninted  with  the  nature  of  her 
kind,  that  erery  fitting  allnsion  to  them 
by  wl-iters  of  taste  ia  sure  to  produce  ila 
I  effects  upon  the  readnr.     In  bow  many 
<   iastances  have  tbe  poets  introdnced  them, 
I   in  describing  scenes  of  peace   or  hours 
'  of  tranquillity  ;  and  how  often  enhancod 
',  their  descriptions  of  storms,  or  porten- 
tous phenomena,  by  representing  them  as 
alarmed  by  the  signs  of  danger  ! 
"  The  curfew  lolls  the  knell  of  parting  day ; 
The  lowin;;  herd  winds  slowlsr  o'er  Ihelea  j 
The  ploughmaa  homeward  plods  his  weary  - 

Aad  IsATea  the  world  td  darknesaaud  to  me." 
Gray. 

"  The  »hort'ning  summer  day  is  near  its  close ; 
The  mirf  bea^is  reueaiing  fra'  the  pleugh. 
Tlie  lenDih'oiag  train  of  etaws  lo  ihsir  re- 
pose." Bunu. 

LinnxuB  makes  six  species  of  the  Bos, 
nnd  Kerr  nine,  with  serenteen  varieties  : 
•  viz.,  Bob  Americanus,  or  American  Bison ; 
',  B.  Arnee,  or  gigantic  wild  ox  of  Beneal } 
'  B.  Barbatus,  or  Bearded  short-horned  ox 
',  of  the  Nama<]uas,  north  of  the  Cape  of 
'  Good  Hope  ;  B.  Bonnsus,  short,  curved- 
)  homed  OK  of  Asia  and  Africa;  B.  Buba- 
l  lus,  or  Buffalo  (with  its  varieties  :—B, 
?  BubaUiB  Anoa,  or  Buffalo  of  the  Celebes, 
I  not  larger, thai\  a   sheep;    B.  Bubalus 


Guavera,  or  hunch-backed  ox  of  Ceylon  j 
B.  Bubalua  Semihudus,  without  hair 
on  its  thighs,  Sec).  B.  Cafet,  or  Cape 
Buflalo  of  South  Africa;  B.  Gruniennes, 
or  hog-cow,  with  sharp,  cylindrical  horns 
and  shaggy  bair^  of  Northern  Asia ;  B. 
Indicus,  or  ox  of  India,  with  a  fat  lump 
on  the  shoulders,  of  different  sizes  and 
colors ;  B.  Moschatus,  or  musk-ox  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  with  short  legs  ;  B,  Pumi- 
lus,  or  dwarf  ox  of  Northern  Africa  ;  B. 
Taurus,  oi  our  common  ox,  with  cylin- 
drical horns  and  dewlaps. 

Our  cows  and  oxen,  when  in  health, 
have  glossy,  thick  and  soft  hair.  When 
otherwise,  they  may  be  known  to  be 
diseased  or  ill-treated.  The  first  and 
second  atomachs  are  fed  by  the  food 
when  first  swallowed.  The  animal,  after 
filling  these,  lies  down  to  raminate.  A 
portion  of  what  it  has  eaten  then  rises 
to  the  mouth,  and  is  long  chewed.  When 
reduced  to  a  soft  mass,  it  is  swallowed 
again,  but  goes  into  the  third  stomach, 
where  it  remains  until  it  is  partly  di- 
gested, when  it  passes  into  the  fourth,  and 
there  the  digestion  is  completed.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  oxen  and  cows 
daily  need  much  repose  from  labor  and 
motion.     They  ahonld  never  be  worried. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Natural 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Vol. 
is  from   Dr.  Dekay's  Zoological  De- 
scriptions. 

The  Comuon  Ox.    (TtUroduced.)  Bos 
Tauria 

The  primitive  stock  of  this  animal, 
whose  domestication  has  exercised  Huch 
an  extensive  influence  over  tbe  condition 
of  man,  is  unknown.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  state  by  the  earliest  colonists, 
and  was  originally  of  the  lorge  Holslein, 
or  Dutch  breed ;  and  it  is  but  a  few  years 
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y  since,  on  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  there 
existed  undoubted  Temnants  of  stock 
imported  by  the  Dutch  settlers  from 
Holland.  {CuUivator,  Vol  IL  f,  28.) 
We  learn  from  Yanderdonk,  that  '*  the 
cattle  in  the  New  Netherlands  are  most- 
ly of  the  Holland  breed. 

*'  Many  were  brought  over  from  Aroers- 
fort  in  the  province  of  Utrecht.  They 
have  also  English  cattle  in  the  country, 
pnrchased  from  the  English  in  New- 
England." 

The  purest  and  best  varieties  at  the 
present  day  are  of  English  descent ;  and 
great  attention  is  paid  to  improve  their 
most  desirable  qualities.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  imported  stock  does 
not  always  sustain  its  former  reputation, 
in  consequence  of  a  change  in  its  food, 
treatment,  or  perhaps  from  a  difference 
of  climate:  but,  when  mixed  with  our 
native  stock,  the  half.bloods  exhibit  a 
decided  improvement. 

The  ox  belongs  to  the  Pecora,  or 
second  tribe  of  the  Ungulata.  This  is 
the  sixth  order  of  the  Mammalia,  or 
animals  which  feed  on  milk  when  young. 
The  Ungulata  are  distinguished  by  hoof- 
ed feet.  The  first  tribe  (Pachidermata, 
or  thick-skins)  embrace  the  Elephants 
and  Mastodons  in  its  first  family,  the 
swine  in  the  second,  and  the  horses  in 
-the  third.  Then  come  our  friends  the 
oxen,  who,  as  was  said  above,  be- 
long to  the  second  tribe,  called  Boyida, 
distinguished  by  the  want  of  incisor- 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  usually  of 
canine-teeth  also;  cloven  feet,  horns 
usually,  at  least  on  the  males,  four 
stomachs,  chewing  the  cud,  or  ruminat- 
ing, eatmg  grass  or  herbivorous,  and 
useful  to  man  as  beasts  of  burthen,  or  as 
food.  The  horns  are  persistent,  and 
usually  round,  smooth  and  pointed,  never 
straight,  increasing  by  ringlets  at  the 
base.  The  porous  nucleus  supporting 
the  horn  is  a  prolongation  of  the  frontal 
bone. 

The  family  now  includes  the  animals 
heretofore  ranged  under  the  genera  bos, 
Antilope,  Capra,  (Goat")  and  Ovis 
(sheep).  It  embraces  about  eighteen 
species,  and  seven  genera.  Only  four  of 
the  species,  however,  are  found  in  North 
America,  and  none  now  exist  in  this 
state,  except  the  introduced  species 
above  spoken  of,  the  common  ox. 

The  Bison,  or  American  Buffalo,  says 
Dr.  Dekay,  hab  been  long  since  extir- 


pated  from  this  state,  and  altfaouffh  it  is 
not  at  present  found  east  of  theMissisp 
sippi,  yet  there  is  abundant   testimoDy 
from  various  writers  to  show,  that  this 
animal  was  formerly  numerous  along*  the 
Atlantic  coast,  from  New  York  to  Mex- 
ico.     Warden  asserts,  that  at  no    very 
distant  period  it  existed  in  Peonsylrania  \ 
and,  as  late  as  1756,  large  herds   were 
found  in  Kentucky.    Thev  are  now  foond 
only  on   the  plains   of   Missouri ;   and, 
from  the  murderous    warfare    directed 
against  them,  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  whole  race  will  be  extirpated. 

The  fossil  remains  of  some  of  the 
Elepbantids,  found  in  our  state,  vix., 
the  Elephant  and  Mastodon,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  are  noticed  in  an 
interesting  manner  in  the  work  to  which 
we  have  referred  above. 


s 


YKEiLTiistfi. — A  few  days  since  I  was  at 
Baden,  at  the  icMt  d^hote  of  one  of 
the  hotels,  an  Englishman  was  vaunting 
of  the  free  institutions  of  his  country, 
when  a  Russian  exclaimed, ''  What !  you 
a  free  people  !  Do  you  not  pack  juries  ? 
have  you  not  a  Parliament  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours  votes  that 
black  is  .white  and  white  black  1  have 
you  not  a  Secretary  of  State  that  opens 
vouT  letters  1  Believe  me,  sir,  your 
boasted  freedom  is  all  delusion." 

Do  you  wish  J  quietly,  without  injustice, 
and  without  violence,  to  equalize  pro- 
perty, as  conducive  to  the  gf eater  safety 
of  the  Republic  1  and,  in  fine,  do  you 
wish  to  foster  any  hope  to  preserve  your 
Republic  %  Educate  thoroughly  your 
whole  comnunity. — J.  B.  Yaies. 

A  College  Education. — Carlyle  tells  qb 
that  the  *^  true  university  of  these  days  is 
a  collection  of  old  books" — but  it  is  use- 
ful to  have  able  teachers  while  studying 
in  the  midst  of  a  well  assorted  and  ex- 
tensive  library — and  De  Witt  Clinton, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, are  three,  out  of  hundreds  of  proofs, 
that  might  be  adduced  in  favor  of  a  liberal 
university  education,  under  the   super- 
intendence  of  intelligent   and  patriotic 
professors.    By  all  means  let  us  uphold  ) 
our  superior  or  more  extensive  schools 
of  learning,  but  avoid,  both  in  their  con- 
stitutions and  in  the  practice  under  it, 
whatever  might   tend   to   render    them 
beneficial  to  a  favored  few  at  the  exnense 
of  the  millions.       , 
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lilFB  OF  P^AUBTGIIE. 

John  Henry  Merle  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Geneva,  in  the  year  1794.  Con- 
sequently he  is  a  little  more  than  forty- 
eight  years  of  age. 

Although  a  Swiss  by  birth,  he  is  of 
French  origin.  His  family,  like  that  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  is 
descended  from  Haguenot  ancestors, 
who  were  compelled  to  leave  their  native 
country  because  of  their  religion,  and  to 
take  refuge  in  a  city  upon  which  one  of 
their  countrymen,  John  Calvin,  had  been 
the  instrument,  under  God,  of  conferring 
the  blessings  of  the  Beformation. 

The  great-grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Merle  d'Aubigne,  en  his  paternal  side, 
was  John  fewis  Merle  df  Nismes. 
About  the  epoch  of  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  this  worthy 
man,  who  was  a  sincere  Protestant,  fled 
from  his  country,  and  took  refuge  in 
Switzerland,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  re- 
ligious  liberty  which  France,  under  the 
rule  of  Louis  XIV.,  denied  him. 

His  ron,  Francis  Merle,  married  in  the 
year  1743,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  a  ^ 
Protestant  nobleman,  residing  in  Geneva, 
whose  name  was  George  d^Aubigne. 
Agreeably  to  an  usage  which  exists  at 
Geneva,  and,  I  believe,  in  many  other 
portions  in  Switzerland,  by  which  a  gen- 
tleman adds  the  name  of  his  wife  to  his 
own,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  persons  of  the  same  name,  Mr. 
Francis  Merle  appended  that  of  dAu- 
bigne  to  his  own,  and  was  known  as 
Fraacis  Merle  d^Aubigne.  Since  his 
day,  the  family  have  retained  the  name 
of  Merle  d'Aubigne.  At  least  this  was 
the  case  with  the  son  of  Francis  Merle, — 
the  father  of  our  author, — as  well'as  with 
our  author  himself. 

George  dAubigne,  just  mentioned, 
whose  daughter  Elizabeth  became  the 
wife  of  Francis  Merle,  was  a  descendant 
of  Theodore  Agrippa  d*Aubigne,  who 
left  France,  in  the  year  1620,  on  account 
of  religious  persecution.*  This  Theo- 
dore Agrippa  d'Aubigne  was  no  common 
man.  The  old  chronicles  call  him  un 
Caioimste  zele,  si  oneques  il  en  fut :  ^'  a 
zealous  Calvinist,  if  there  ever  was  one." 
He  bought  the  domain  of  Lods,  near 
Geneva,  on  which  he  built  the  Chateau 
of  Crest,  which  still  remains.  The  Hu- 
guenot warrior  handled  the  pen  and  the 
lyre  as  well  as  the  sword ; — and  his  Tra- 
giques,  a  poem  full  of  life  and  genius, 


drew  a  vivid  picture  of  a  court  of  the  im- 
becile Henry  III.  of  France,  and  his  in- 
famous  mother,   Catharine    de   Medici. 
UlsHisimre  Univerfelle  de  la  Jin  du  IBifto 
Steele  had  the  honor  of  being  publicly 
burnt  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1620,  by  order 
of  Louis  XIII.    He  wrote  also  the  Con- 
fession  de    Saucy,    and    several  other 
works.  ^  It  is  related  of  him.  that,  at  the 
age  of  eight  years,  he  knew  well  both  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  languages.     At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  went  to  Geneva,  to 
finish  his  studies  in  the  "Academy,'*  or 
University,  of  that  city.     Having  com- 
pleted his  course  in  that  Institution,  he 
returned  to  France  ;  whence,  as  has  been 
stated,  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  in  the 
year  1620.     Upon  establishing  himself  at 
Geneva,  he  became  allied  by  marriage 
with  the  families  of  the  Burlamachi  and 
Calandrini,  two  of  the  most  honorable 
families  in  that  city,  both  of  Italian  ori- 
gin 5  for  Geneva  was  a  "  City  of  refuge," 
to  persecuted  and  exiled  ProtestanTS  of 
Itahr,  as  well  as  of  France. 

Francis  Merle  d'Aubigne    had   many 
children,  one  of  whom,  Amie  RobertMerle 
d'Aubigne,  was  born  in  1755,  and  was 
the  father  of  three  sons,  the  oldest  and 
the   youngest  of  whom   are  respectable 
merchants  in  this  country — the  former 
in  N.  York,  and  the  latter  in  New  Or- 
leans— and  the    second  is  the  Rev.  Dr.. 
Merle   d'Aubigne,   the    subject   of    this 
notice.     Amie  Robert  Merle  d'Aubigne 
had  a  strong  desire  in  his  early  years  to 
consecrate  his  life  wholly  to  the  service 
of  his  God ;  and  his  parents  allowed  him 
to  pursue  the  studies  requisite   for  the 
right  discharge  of  the  office  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  Uospel.     But  on  his  father's 
death,  his  uncle  and  guardian,  ^'  par  un 
caprice  qui  fit  le  mafheur  de  ma  jeunesse^^* 
(as  he  says  in  his  memoir,  written  for 
his  eldest  son,  William),  caused  him  to 
give  up  his  studies  and  embrace  other 
pursuits. 

The  end  of  this  excellent  man  was 
truly  tragical  and  deplorable.  In  the 
year  1799  he  went  on  an  important  com- 
mercial mission,  to  Constantinople  and 
Vienna.  On  his  return  from  the  latter 
city  to  Geneva,  through  Switzerland,  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  was  met  on 
the  road,  near  Zurich,  by  the  savage  and 
infuriated  hordes  of  Russians,  who  had 
been  recently  defeated  by  the  French 


*  Through  a  caprice  which  rendered 
youth  miserable. 
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forces  under  the  command  of  Massena^ 
and  by  them  was  cruelly  murdered. 

H'is  widow,  who  is  still  living  in  Ge- 
neva, in  a  vigorous  old  age,  devoted  all 
the  energies  of  an  active  and  enlighten- 
ed miud  to  the  care  of  her  fatherless 
children ;  and  now  daily  thanks  God  for 
having  supplied  her  with,  the  means  of 
giving  them  a  liberal  education. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  will  suffice 
to  give  the  reader  some  knowledge  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  subject  of  this  bio* 
graphical  sketch. 

Ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne  was 
e,ducated  in  the  "Academy" — or,  as  it  is 
ipore  commonly  called  by  strangers,  the 
University — of  his  native  city.  After 
having  completed  the  course  of  studies 
in  the  Faculties  of  Letters  and  Philoso- 
phy he  entered  that  of  Theology.  I  am 
not  certain  as  to  the  time  when  he  finish- 
ed his  preparations  for  the  ministry  ;  but 
believe  that  it  was  about  the  year  1816. 

The  Theological  Faculty  in  the  Acad- 
emy ofGeneva,  when  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne 
was  a  student,  was  wholly  Socininn 
in  his  character. — Whatever  wjre  the 
shades  of  difference  in  regard  to  doc- 
trine, which  prevailed  among  its  profes- 
sors, they  all  agreed  in  rejecting  the 
proper  divinity  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  salvation  through  the  expi- 
atory death  and  intercession  of  the  for- 
mer, and  regeneration  and  sanctification 
by  the  influences  of  the  latter.  With 
these  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,, 
others  which  are  considered  by  all  Evan- 
gelical Christians  to  be  fundamental  in 
the  system  of  their  faith,  were  also  re- 
nounced. Alas,  the  snme  state  ot  things 
exists  at  this  day,  in  the  School  that  Cal- 
vin founded,  and  in  which  that  great  man, 
as  well  as  Beza,  Francis  Turretin,  Pictet, 
and  oiher  renowned  men  taught  the 
youth,  who  gathered  around  them,  the 
glorious  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Reformation. 

It  was  under  snch  instruction  that  Dr. 
Merle  pursued  his  studies* for  the  sacre^ 
ministry.  But  it  pleased  God  to  send  a 
faithful  servant  to  Geneva  about  the  time 
that  he  was  completing  his  theological 
training.  This  was  Mr.  Haldane,  of  Ed- 
inburgh, a  wealthy  and  zealous  Christian, 
who  still  protracts  a  long  and  useful  life, 
which  has  been  spent  in  the  service  of 
his  Master.  This  excellent  man,  de- 
ploring the  errors  which  prevailed  in  the 
theological  department  of  the  Academy, 


.end^vored  to  do  what  he  could,  doring 
the  sojourn  of  a  winter,  to   counteract 
them.     For  this  purpose,   be   invited  a 
number  of  young  roea  to   his  rooms  in 
the  hotel  in  which  he  lodged,  and  there, 
by  meana  of  an  interpreter   at  first,  he 
endeavored  to  teach  taemthe   glorious 
Gospel.    In  doing  this,  he  commented  on 
the  Epistle   to    the    Romans,  at    much 
length.     God  blessed  his  efibrts  to  the 
salvation    of    some    ten    or   twelve    of 
them. 

Seldom  has  it  happened  that  an  equal  '. 
number   of  young  men  have  been  con- 
verted about  the  same  time,  and  in  one  . 
place,  who  have  been  called  to  perform  ' 
so  important  a  part  in  building  up   the 
kingdom  of  Christ.     One  of  these   men 
was  the  excellent  Felix  Neff,  of  blessed 
)     memory.     Another  was  the  late  Henry 
)     Pyt.     ihe   greater   part  of  them,  bow-   : 
ever,   still  live  to  adorn  and  bless  the  : 
Church  in  France  and  Switzerland.    Bat  ] 
none  of  them  have   become  more  cele-  > 
brated  than  the  subject  of  this  notice.         I 
Not   long    after   his    ordination.    Dr.  ^ 
Merle  set  out  for   Germany,  where    he 
spent    a  number  of   months,  chiefly  at  < 
Berlin.     On   his    way   to    that  city,  be  ^ 
passed  through  Eisenach,  and  visited  the  < 
Castle  of  Wartburg,  in  the  vicinity,  fa-  ^ 
mous  for  the  retreat,  if  not  properly  the  ^ 
imprisonment  of  Luther.     It  was  whilst   > 
gazing  at  the  walls  of  the  room  which  s 
the   great  Reformer  had   occupied,  that  \ 
the  thoughts  of  writing  the  *^  History  of   > 
the  Reformation*'  entered  his  mind,  never  ( 
to  abandon  it  till  its  realizatipn  should  > 
put  the  world  in  possession  6f  the  im-  I 
mortal  work  whose  existence  may  be  said 
to  date  from  that  day. 

From  Berlin,  Dr,  Merle  was  called  to 
Hamburgh,  to  preach  to  an  interesting 
French  Protestant  Church,  which  bad 
been  planted  by  pious  Huguenots,  when 
compelled  to  leave  France,  upon  the  Re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
which  has  been  continued  by  their 
descendants.  In.  that  city  he  spent  &Yt 
years,  diligently  employing  his  time  in 
amassing  information  on  the  great  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  had  resolved  to  write. 
From  Hamburgh  he  was  invited  to 
Brussels  by  the  late  king  of  Holland,  to 
preach  in  a  ohapel  which  he  had  erected 
in  that  capital,  for  Protestants  who  spoke 
the  French  lansrua^e.  At  that  time,  and 
down  till  1830,  Belgium  (of  which  Brus. 
sels  is   the  capital)  was  united  to  Hoi-  ^ 
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l&nd,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  year  1830,  a  Revolution  took 
place  in  Belgium,  occasioned  as  much 
as  by  religious  as  by  political  causes. 
The  priests,  in  order  to  deliver  the  coun- 
try trom  the  Protestant  influence  which 
a  union  with  Holland  difiused  tn  it,  join- 
ed De  Porter  and  other  ^^  patriots"  in 
their  revolutionary  measures.  The  en- 
terprise succeeded. — ^The  Dutch  were 
driven  out:  and  all  who  were  consider- 
ed friendly  to  the  king  or  intimately 
connected  with  him,  were  in  no  little 
danger. — ^Among  those  who  were  in  this 
predicament  was  Dr.  Merle.  At  no  small 
risk  of  bis  life,  he  escaped  from  Belgium 
to  Holland,  where  he  spent  a  short  time, 
and  from  thence  went  to  his  native  city. 

The  return  of  Dr.  Merle  to  Geneva 
was  most  opportune.  The  friends  of  the 
Truth  had  heen  steadily  increasing  in 
number  since  the  year  1830,  and  had 
begun  to  think  seriously  of  founding  an 
orthodox  School  of  Theology,  in  order 
that  pious  Swiss  and  French  youth,  who 
were  looking  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel, who  should  no  longer  be  forced  to 
pursue  their  studies  under  the  Unitarian 
doctors  of  the  Academy*  The  arrival 
of  Dr.  Merle  decided  them  for  immediate 
action.  '  The  next  year  (1831)  the  Ge- 
neva Evangelical  Society  was  formed, 
one  of  whose  objects  was  to  found  the 
long  desired  Seminary.  In  this  move- 
ment Dr.  Merle  took  a  prominent  part, 
and  ^vas  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new 
School  of  Theology.  His  intimate  friend, 
the  excellent  Mr.  Gaussen,  so  favorably 
known  in  this  country  for  his  Theopne- 
Qstia,  and  in  Switzerland  for  many  other 
writings,  took  an  equal  part  in  this  enter- 
prise, and  was  chosen  Professor  of  The* 
ology.  Mr.  Gaussen  is  one  of  those  in 
Geneva  who  have  had  to  endnre  much 
of  the  ^'  shame  of  the  cross,"  and  ha 
has  endured  it  well.  For  the  noble 
stand  which  he  had  taken  in  behalf  of 
the  Truth,  he  was,  by  the  government, 
turned  out  of  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  for  years  a  pastor.  A  mai>  of  for- 
tune as  well  as  of  rich  gifts  and  attain- 
ments, he  has  devoted  himself,  without  a 
salary,  to  the  infant  Institution  which  he 
and  Dr.  Merle,  sustained  by  some  dis- 
tinguished laymen — among  whom  I  may 
mention  Col.  Tronchin,  Ch.  Gautier,  and 
M.  Boissier— have  heen  the  instruments, 
under  God,  of  founding  and  of  raising  up 


to  its  present  respectable  standing* 
Commencing  with  some  three  or  four 
younp  men,  it  has  steadily  increased) 
till  it  has  now  forty  students,  including 
both  the  preparatory  and  the  theological 
departments. 

This  Seminary  has  enjoyed  the  talents 
of  other  valuable  and  distinguished  men. 
For  several  years,  M.  Galland  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  it.  The  late,  and  still  much  la- 
nicnted  Sieiger,  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
Tholuck,  was  a  professor  in  it  during 
some  years;  and  at  present,  it  enjoys 
the  services  of  Messrs.  Pilot  and  La 
Harpe,  who  are  worthy  colleagues  of 
Merle  d'Aublgne  and  Gaussen. 

It^  may  be  insignificant  to  remark — 
but  it  will  answer  some  inquiries  which 
have  been  addressed  to  me — that  Dr. 
Merle  d'Aubigne  is  a  large  fine-looking 
man,  of  most  agreeable  manners ;  and 
personallyy  as  well  as  mentally  consider- 
ed, ho  would  be  pronounced  by  every 
one  to  be  altogether  worthy  to  speak  of 
Martin  Luther,  John  Knox,  and  the  other 

fiantsof  the  Reformation.  Nevertheless, 
am  pained  to  say  it,  his  health  does  not 
correspond  with  the  robustness  of  his 
frame,  nor  the  vigor  of  his  appearance. 
He  suffers  much  at  times  from  com- 
plaints of  his  chest.  I  am  sure  that  in 
making  this  statement,  I  shall  secure 
the  prayers,  of  many  a  reader,  that  his 
valuable  life  may  be  spared  many  years 
to  bless  the  Church  and  the  world. — Dr. 
Baird. 


The  Song  of  Deborah^  in  Judges  ch.  5., 
V. ,  1-6.  This  sublime  song  is  the  most 
ancient  that  exists,  two  excepted,  namely, 
that  which  celebrates  the  miraculous  pas- 
sage through  the  Red  Sea,  (Exodus  xv, 
1-19,)  and  the  sweetly  swellitig  notes  of 
the  dying  swan  of  Israel,  (the  song  which 
God  taught  Moses,  to  be  taught  to  the  Is- 
raelites, Deut.  xxxii.,  1-43).  It  is  234 
years  later  than  the  former,  and  194  years 
later  than  the  latter  of  these  sacred  com- 
positions ;  but  it  is  410  years  older  than 
Homer,  the  great  father  of  heathen  poesy. 
— Hunier^s  Siography, 


To  impart  the  gift  of  thinking  to  those 
who  cannot  think,  and  yet  who  could  in 
that  ease  think :  this,  une  would  imagine, 
was  the  first  function  a  government  has 
to  set  about  discharging. — Carlyie. 
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A   HINDOO    WOMAN    CARRYING   SACRED   WATER. 


Thia    engraviDg:  refers   to   ooe   of   the 
wretchiHl  supemiiions  of  India.     It  repre- 
aenla  a  Hindoo  womBn  csrryiiig  some  water 
from   ihe  river  Ganges  to   a  disianl  place. 
The  Ganges  is  esteemed  a  goddess,  called 
I    Gunga,   and    refeivea   the  worship  of  mil- 
ls of  blind   idolntcrs.      Some  of    iheir 
I  sacred    books   declare   that  the  sight,   the 
ne,  or  the  touch  of  Gunga,  is  sulTicieot 
to  remove  Ihe  taint  of  sin  ;  but  ihat  bathing 
Gunga  has  blessings  in  it  of  which  no 
njrinalion  can  conceive. 
The  HinJooa  are  exiremely  anxious  to 
I  in  the  sight  of    the  Ganges,  that  their 
s  may  be  washed  a«ay  in  iheir  Insl  mo- 
ments.     A  person  in  his  last  agonies  is  fre- 
;ntly  dragged  from  hie  bed  to  the  river- 
B,    where    he    lies  till   he  expires;   with 
pains  of  death  upon  him  he  is  placed 
'    up  [o  the  mMdle  in  the  waler,  and  drenuh- 
'   ed  with  it.     The  relations  of  ilie  dying  man 
spread   the   sediment   of    the    river   on   his 
I   forehead  or  breast,  and  afterwards,  wiih  (he 
'   linger,  write  on   this  sediment  llie  name  of 
I  some  deity.     If  a   person  should  die  in  hia 
se,   and  not  by  the  river-side,  it  is  con- 
ned as  a  great  misfortune,  as  he  thereby 
I   loses  the  help  of  the  goddess  in  his  dying 


While  in  some  cases  crowds  flock  to  the 

ivcr,  in  others  (he  water  of  the  liver  is  con- 

;    veyed  to  them.     Women  sometimes  make 

a  vow  to  carry  water  from  the  Ganges  to  the 

Nemeasourin,  a  celebrated  psgoda  at  Cape 


Comorin,  at  a  distance  of  several  hundrca  ■ 

miles  from  (he  Ganges.     This  penance  is  / 

considered  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  I 

for  (he  remission  of  sins.     Women  of  the  } 

superior  castes  never 'perform  this  pilgrim-  ( 

age  in  person,  bUt  pay  considerable  sums  to  } 

substitutes.      The    vessels  containing  (he  i 

sacred  Ma(er  are  set  on  a  kind  of  niai,  fas-  { 
(ened  by  four  sticks  iu  the  manner  of  aci 
to  each  end  of  a  pole,  which   the  wor 
carries  on  her  shoulder,  as  in  the  engi 
ing. 


I  of  teaching  children  to  rc- 
gord  with  the  highest  admiration  the 
litemturc  and  history  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  stained  with  outrages  on  all 
the  superior  faculties  of  man,  and  of 
diverting  their  minds  away  from  tha 
study  of  their  Creator  and  his  works,  has 
had  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  views 
entertained  of  this  world  by  many  ex- 
cellent and  intellectual  individuals. — 
Combt'i  Conititutioti  of  Man. 

Whilr,  in  an  agricultural  district,  one 
of  the  most  useful  standard  works,  for 
the  common  school,  would  be  a  popular 
treatise  on  agriculture,  another  sort  of 
learning  seems  essential  in  a  manufac- 
turing district. 

Bhubarb  atid  Sea-Kale  may  be  made  to  ' 
grow  very  early,  and  be  finely  blanched,  \ 
by  covering  them  sixteen  or  eighteen  in-  ' 
cbes  deep  with  peat.     Sand  18  not  good.      | 
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A  SAD  FOURTH  OF  JULY  AT  SEA. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  following  incident, 
wh  ch  occured  a  number  of  years  ago  on 
board  one  of  those  noble  ships  that  left 
many  months  since  to  return  no  more, 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  in  regard  to  the  evil 
of   acquiring    a    taste    for    intoxicating 
drink ;  and  ine  hope  that  it  may  have  the 
same  eflect  on   the  minds  of  some   of 
your  readers,  is  the  excuse  I  have  to  oflfbr 
for  asking  its  insertion  in  your  magazine. 
Some  years  since  I  embarked,  as  a  sea- 
man, on  board  one  of  thosc^  fine  packet 
ships,  whose  fame  is  in  all  the  earth ;  and 
on  the  24th  of  June,  left  the  port  of  New 
York,  bound  to  Liverpool.      Our    ship, 
which  had  a  well-known  and   excellent 
searnan  for  commander,  sailed  well.     We 
hf|d  a  goodly  number  of  passengers,  and 
a  fine  young  crew  of  eighten  men.  From 
the  time  we  left  port,  until  the  4th  of  Julv, 
we  had  had  fine  weather  and  a  favorable 
breeze,  which  had  wafted  our  noble  craft 
more    than    half  her  journey   over  the 
bounding    billbws;    when   that  day,  so 
rich  in   association  to  every  American 
heart,  came  round. 

Among  our  crew  was  a  tall,  fine-look- 
ing, well  educated  man,  about  22  years 
old,  an  excellent  seaman,  prompt  at  duty's 
call,  and  greatly  beloved  by  all  on  board. 
His  proper  place  would  have  been  among 
the  comtnanders  of  our  ships,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  one  thine ;  and  that  was  his 
fondness  for  drink ;  but  this,  as  in  ten 
thousand  other  cases,  had  bound  him  to 
the  forecastle.  During  the  night  of  the 
third,  the  wind  had  freshened,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  in  the  light  sails ; 
so  that  our  ship,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
was  running  before  a  free  wind  lU  knots 
an  hour,  under  her  top-gal  Ian  t*tails.'  In 
the  morning,  at  breakfast,  all  was  gatty  in 
the  forecastle ;  and  we  began  to  talk  over  ' 
the  doings  which  were  to  make  our  stay 
in  Liverpool  pleasant,  little  thinking  that 
before  the  sun,  which  yhone  so  lightly  over 
our  heads,  would  not  have  measured  his 
entire  circuit,  before  one  of  us  would  sleep 
the  last  sleep  among  the  vast  caverns  of 
the  deep — but  thus  it  was.  At  dinner- 
time, as  had  been  the  custom  from  time 
immemorial,  a  bucket  of  punch  was  mixed 
and  sent  forward  to  the  forecastle.  The 
duty  of  serving  it  out  fell,  by  common 
consent,  upon  Jack  ;  and  of  course  what 
was  lefr,  after  it  had  been  passed  round 
fell  to  him,  and  he  drank  it  all.    During 


the  dinner,  which  was  prolonged,  we 
were  all  very  merry,  and  conversed  about 
our  absent  friends  and  of  the  joy  we  should 
feel  when  we  met  them  again.  At  one 
o^clock  the  word  came  forward  to  loose 
the  flying-jib.  Jack,  ever  prompt  at 
duty's  call,  sprang  out  on  the  bowsprit, 
reached  the  flying  jib-boom  in  safety, 
though  it  was  evident  he  had  taken  too 
much ;  cast  ofiT  the  gasket,  took  off  two 
or  three  turns  and  then  slipped  from  the 
foot-rope,  rolled  over  the  guy,  and  fell 
into  the  ocean. 

The  ship  which  was  going  very  fast  at 
the  time  wa^i  brought  to  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  b6atwas  quieklv  launched 
from  her  side.  The  oars  bent  beneath  the 
powerful  efilbris  of  four  strong  and  anx- 
ious shipmates,  and  it  soon  reached  the 
spot,  when,  far  down  in  the  clear  blue 
water,  fast  sinkinfTy  lay  the  body  of  him 
who,  in  the  morning,  was  full  of  health 
and  activity,  at  dinner-time  the  gayest  of 
the  gay,  and  before  evening  had  sunk  in 
a  watery  grave,  no  more  to  rise  until  the 
Arch-angel's  trump  call  upon  the  sea  to  give 
up  the  dead  that  are  in  it.  One  of  our 
number  jumped  overboard,  with  the  hope  of 
reachint;  him,  but  could  not.  No,  there 
we  lay  in  our  little  boat,  tossed  like  an 
egg-shell  on  the  fast-rising  waves,  and  far 
down  in  the  deep  blue  water,  growing 
more  and  more  indistinct  as  it  gradually 
sank  was  the  body  of  our  beloved  ship- 
mate, over  whc'se  untimely  fate  we  could 
but  weep : — another  addition  to  the  long 
catalogue  of  victims  who  have  sunk  be- 
neath the  appetite  for  strong  drink. 

We  remained  over  the  spot  until  no 
hope  remained,  and  returned  to  the  ship, 
a  mournfnl  band.  Soon  the  strong  breeze 
bore  us  on  our  way,  and  the  place  of 
Jack's  sepulchre  was  lost  to  every  being 
except  Him  who  holds  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  one,  who  might  have  been  living  now« 
honored  and  respected  by  his  fellow- men, 
bad  he  never  tasted  that  of  which  the 
Bible  saith : — 

*•  At  last  it  hiteth  Hke  a  serpent  and  slings 
eth  Hke  an  adder:'  S.  G.  D. 

[We  wish  to  add  to  the  above,  what  the 

modesty  of  our  correspondent  prevented 

him  from  saying,  that  we  know  the  writer 

was  the  man    who   dove  for  the  body. 

The  boat  was  launched  in  an  incredibly 

short  time :  the  men  seizing  it,  carrying 

it  instantly  to  the  ship's  side,  and  lower- 
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iog  it  by  two  ropes  into  the  water,  and 
then  throwing  ihemselves  in  and  rowing 
with  all  their  might  for  poor  Jack,  whose 
head  was  visible  on  the  water,  but  already 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  astern.     Though  an 
excellent  swimmer,  he  was  not  seen   to 
move;  for   the    vessel  had  passed  over 
him,  and  probably  stunned  him  by  h<« 
rapid  moiion.     When  the  boat  reached 
the  spot,  he  was  seen  ten  feet  or  more 
below;  and  our  friend  instantly  plunged 
with  all  the  clothes  he  wore,  and  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  overtake   the 
body,   and  head   downwards   he   swam, 
struggling  violently  with  hands  and  feet, 
and  his  eyes  open,  fixed  upon  the  friend 
he  now  ftilt  he  loved  better  than  ever. 
But  the  body  sank  fast ;  and  though  ke 
renewed  his  exertions,  he  was  unable  to 
overtake  it.     He  ft  It  that  be  was  himself 
already  deep  in  the  ocean,  further  down 
than  he  had  ever  before  ventured :  but  be 
felt  an  almost  unconquerable  repugnance 
to  the  thought  of  abandoning  his  underta- 
king.    The  wuter  at  sea  is  much  clearer 
than  any  one  would  imagine,  accustomed 
only  to  see  it  near  the  land  ;  and  even  at 
that  depth  poor  Jack  was  distincly  visible, 
and  seen   sinking  fast  into   a  boundless 
depth  of  the  same    pure   element.    And 
now    the  distress    of    long    sappressed 
breath  began  to  be  felt,  and  no   alterna- 
tive remained  to  the  devoted  but  heart- 
broken friend,  but  to  return  to  the  sur- 
face, or  to  sink  forever  with  him  ha  had 
sought  to  rescue] 


MEXICAN  MANNERS. 

"  The  worncn  of  Mexico,  I  think,  gener- 
ally-snjoke;  it  is  generally  to  be  regarded 
as  not  exactly  comme  il  fatUy  and  there- 
fore they  do  it  privately.  As  the  men  ge- 
nerally smoke,  they  have  the  advantage 
which  Dean  Swift  recommends  to  all  who 
eat  onions,  to  make  their  sweethearts  do  so, 

too. 

•*  One  of  the  fiiverite  and  most  pleasant 
reeretttions  of  the  Mexicans  ia  what  they 
call  un  dio  dt  campo^  a  day  in  the.  country. 
A  party  is  made  up  to  spend  the  day  at 
Tacubaya,  or    some  other  of  the  neigh- 


boring villages,  or  at  soiae  houso  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  where  a  dinner  is  pre- 
pared, and  a  band  of  music  sent  out:  aod 
the  day  and  a  large  portion  of  the  night 
spent  in  dancing.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
more  joyous  and  hilarious  people  than 
the^'^are  on  these  occasions. 

*«  I  shall  never  forget  one  of  these    par- 
ties which  was  given  to  Genera!  Almonte, 
just  before  he  hfi  Mexico  on  his  mission  to 
this  country,     h  was  a  genuine,  roistering, 
country   frolic.     We  got  into  boats,    and 
with  the  music  playing,  were  rowed  for 
some  distance  by  moonlight,  in  the  canal 
which  terminates  in  the  Lake  of  Chalco, 
and  then  amongst  the  Chinampas  or  float- 
ing gardens,  which  are  now  nothing  more 
than  shaking  bogs.     The  very  thin  stratum 
of  soil  which  had  formed  on  the  water  of 
the  lake  is  made  more  unsteady,  when  a 
small  space  of  an  acre  or  two  is  surround- 
ed  by  a  canal.     There  are  now  none  of  the 
floating  gardens  described  by  the  conqaer- 
ors,  which  were  fbrmed  by  artificial  means, 
and  moved  about  from  one  part  of  the  lake 
to  anoiher. 

*^  The  men  who  are  met  in  the  strfeis, 
are  almost  exclusively  dlieers  and  soJdiers 
of  the  army,  priests  and  leporoe,  the  latter 
quite  as  useful,  and  much  the  least  burden- 
some and  pernio ious  of  the  three  classes. 
The  Mexicans  of  the  better  classes  gene- 
rally wear  cloth  cloaks  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  Indian  blankets,  for  or. 
nament,  I  suppose,  for  the  weather  is  never 
cold  enongh   to    make  either    necessary. 
One  thing,  however,  I  could  never  account 
for,  I  did  not  feel  uncomfortably  eo\d  in  a 
linen  coat,  nor  uncomfortably  warm  with 
my  cloak  on.     All  the  physical  peculiari. 
ties  of  the  Indians  of  -Meaico  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  our  own  Indians ;  they 
are,  however,   much  smaller.     Their  ap- 
pearance is  very  much  the  same  in  all  re^ 
specie  as-  those  of  the  straggling  Indians 
who  are  seen  about  our  cities;  nothing  of 
the  elastic  step  and  proud,  bearing  of  our 
natives  of  the  forest.     Such  a  noble-look- 
ing fellow  as  the   Seminole   Chief,  Wild 
Cat,  would  create  a  sensation  there;  he 
might  possibly  get  up  a  pronunciamente — 
I  have  no  doubi  he  would  attempt  it     In  a 
word»  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  in  ex- 
changing the  peculiar  civiiiaalion  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Montezuma*  for  that 
which  the  Spaniards  gave  them,  tiiat  they 
have  improved  the  condition  of  the  masses ; 
they  have  lost  little  of  the   former  but  its 
virtues,  and  acquired  little  of  the  latter  but 
,  its  vices*     I  have  already  remarked  that, 
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although  there  are  no  political  distinctioos- 
amongst  tbe  various  oastes  of  the  popala- 
tion  of  Mexico,  that  the  social  disikctiopa 
are  very  marked.  At  one  of  those  larga 
aasemblies  at  the  President's  palace,  it  i« 
very  rare  to  see  a  lady  whose  color  in- 
dicates any  impurity  of  blood.  The  same 
remark  is,  to  a  great  extent,  true  of  the 
gentlemen,  but  there  axe  also  a  good  many 
exceptions. — Thompson.  ^ 


COLOGNE. 

Cologne,  called  by  the  Germans  Coin, 
is  situated  in  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  one  of  th»  two  divisions  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  JiiIich-.C]eve-B''rg,  so 
callf'd  from  its  containing  the  three  old 
duchies  of  Julich  or  Juliers,  Clevf*,  and 
Berg.  Cologne  is  ihe  capital  of  the  whole 
province,  and  stands  on  the  leA  or  west 
bunk  of  ihe  Rhine,  forming  a  kind  of  semi- 
circle. The  city  is  fortified,  and  with  its 
numerous  spires  and  large  buildings  makes 
a  good  show  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river. 

It  is  about  one  hundred  and  seven  miles 
east  by  north  from  Brussels.  Cologne  was 
an  old  Roman  station  often  mentioned  in 
Tacitus,  and  took  its  name  of  Colon ia  Clau* 
dia  Aggripj^inens's,  or  "the  colony  of  Clau- 
dius and  Aggrippina."  The  Roman  word 
'^  colonia,"  colony^  has  been  corrupted  by 
the  French  into  Cologne,  and  by  the  Ger* 
mans  into  Coin. 

Uwler  the  Qerraanic  empire,Cologne  was 
a  free  imprriul  ciiy,  and  hud  both  a  seat  and 
voice  as.  well  in  the  dieis  or  assemblies  of 
We:$iphalia  as  ip  those  of  the  empire.  At 
this  time,  the  elector  of  Cologne  occasion- 
ally  resided  here,  as  well  as  the  chapter  of 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  a  nuncio  of 
the  pope.  Urban  VII.  established  a  uni- 
versity here  in  1388,  to  which  succeeding 
popes  granted  privileges.  It  is  siiH  the 
seat  of  a  catholic  archbishopric,  but  the 
university  as  such  no  longer  exists. 

Cologne  cannot  on  the  whole  be  called  a 
handsome  city,  its  streets  being  crooked, 
narrow  and  dirty  ;  but  it  ha?  a  great  num- 
ber of  public  buildings,  and  among  them 
thirty-three  churches  and  chapels.  The 
population  in  1830  was  65,145.  The  ca- 
thedral is  a  noble  building  400  feet  long 
and  180  wide,  which,  owing  to  its  magni- 
tude, is  a  conspicuous  object  from  a  dis- 
tance, overtopping  every  oiher  edifice  in  the' 
city.  The  body  of  the  cathedral  is~  sup* 
ported  by  100  pillars.  Two  high  towers 
were  designed  for  this  building,one  ot  which 


is  raised  to  only  about  half  the  height  in- 
tended, and  the  other  is  hardly  begun.-* 
Were  the  building  completed,  it  is  general* 
ly  allowed  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest 
gothic  buildings  in  Europe. 

Behind  the  high  altar  is  the  chapel  of 
the  three  holy  kings,  or  three  wise  men,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  made  of  marble ; 
the  shrine  which  contains  the  bodies  is  re- 
markable for  the  curious  and  elaborate  or- 
nsments  wiih  which  it  ia  decorated.  The 
names  of  the  three  wise  men,  according  to 
some  accounts,  are  Caspar,  Melchoir,  and 
Baltha^er,  whose  bones,  &h  the  story  goes, 
were  first  taken  to  Constantinople  by  the 
emperor  Constantino's  mot  bet ;  thence  they 
were  transferred  to  Milan  ;  and  finally  ob- 
tained a  sumptuous  mauBolt  am  in  Cologne. 
Wimt  the  prrcine  merits  of  Caspar,  Mel- 
choir and  Balthasar  were,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  make  out  sstisfactorily.  The 
parish  church  pf  St.  Peter  contains  the 
crucifixi'in  of  the  apostle,  one  of  Ruben's 
finest  pictures,  Vvhich  he  gave  as  a 
present  to  the  church  in  which  he  re- 
ceived the  rite  of  baptism.  This  distin- 
guished painter  was  a  native  of  Cologne. 
The  picture  travelled  to  Paxii  during  the 
time  when  the  French  were  so  busy  in  ap- 
propriaiing  to  themselves  all  the  valuaitie 
works  of  this  kind  which  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on:  after  the  downfall  of  Bo- 
naparte it  returned  home. 

The  situati'>n  of  Cologne  makes  it  a  place 
of  considt  rable  trade,  particularly  with  the 
German  town  of  Fmnlifort-on-the-Main, 
and  Holland.  In  1822,  4,415  vessels  of 
various  sizes  arrived  at  the  town,  and 
2,832  left  it.  The  manufactures  of. Cologne 
are  considerable,  twenty-five  tobacco  man- 
ufactories, cotton,  silk  and  woollen  wares, 
earthenware,  soap,  candle^-,  &c.;  and  Co- 
logne water,  or  Bau  de  Cologne^  as  it  is  usu- 
ally called,  which  is  said  to  be  made  at 
twenty-four  difierent  establishments.  The 
virtues  of  this  water  must  be  well  known 
to  all  our  readers ;  but  if  they  have  still 
any  doubts  on  the  subject,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  read  (he  printed  French  adver- 
tisement which  g(  neraliy  accompanies  the 
bottle,  and  it  is  impossii)le  to  dispute  the 
virtues  of  the  commoditv  which  the  man«> 
ufacturers  extol  so  highly.  A  great  deal 
of  brandy  is  made  at  Cologne.  The  book 
manufactory  of  the  town  employs  eighteen 
e8tabli:^hment8  and  forty-two  presses. 

The  public  library  of  60,000  volumes, 
the  botanic  garden,  the  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  various  collections  and  cab- 
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inets,  the  hospitals,  &c.,  are  such  appen- 
dages as  we  usually  find  in  an  old  conti- 
nental town.  There  is  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  river,  which  at  Cologne  is  about 
1,250  paces  widci  connecting  the  city 
with  the  opposite  town  of  Deutz. 


IP<&Ull»IttV» 


iFbr  tke  JSvuriean  Penny  Magaxin€.\ 

THE  SONG  OF.  THE  BLIND. 

There's  much  that  I  can  dOi 

The'  Vm  blind ; 
And  pleasures  not  a  few, 
Though  I  see  no  shade  nor  hue, 

As  I'm  blind. 

How  many  sights  offend 

Those  who  see ! 
But  no  such  ills  attend, 
The  sight  no  pain  can  send 

Unto  me. 

Yet  music  joy  can  Iend» 

Tho'  Tm  blind ; 
Soft  sounds  can  sweetly  blend 
With  the  voice  of  many  a  friend, 

Tho'  rm  blind. 

I  have  a  mind,  can  know, 

Tho»  Tm  blind. 
What  I  ought  to  leave  and  do ; 
And  a  heart  to  (eel  for  woe, 

Gentle,  kind. 

I  can  calmly  smile  and  sweet, 

Tho'  Tm  blind, 
On  every  friend  I  meet. 
And  with  affection  greet 

All  I  Hnd. 
I  can  walk  in  God's  own  way, 

Tho'  I'm  blind ; 
Where  sight  oft  leads  astray  ; 
And  in  Heaven's  an  endless  day 

For  the  blind 


A  teacher  of  youth  should  be  a  man 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple  ;  and  this  should  be  manifest  to  his 

Supits  in  all  his  intercourse  with  them. 
[e  should  teach  them  to  act  rightly,  be* 
cause  sound  principle  requires  it.  A 
high-toned  mornl  standard  should  be 
erected  and  adhered  to.  He  should 
never  be  guilty  of  deception  himself,  and 
should  constantly  repress  the  inclination 
to  deceive  in  those  under  his  charge. 

Everything  about  a  school-house  should 
be  pleasant  and  agreeable.  '  It  should  be 
a  place  to  which  our  youth  should  delight 
to  resort.  When  this  is  the  case,  their 
apiriis  are  buoyant,  and  they  are  likely  to 
pursue  their  studies  vigorously  and  suc- 
cessfully. Cleanliness  should  be  observed 
by  the  teacher,  and  strictly  enforced  on 
the  scholars.     This  is  a  matter  of  no 


small  importance.  Habits  acquired  at 
school,  whether  agreeable  or  otherwise, 
will  be  likely  to  continue  throagh  life. 
If  then,  ^'just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree's  inclined,"  how  vastly  important  is  ^ 
it  that  we  set  out  on  right  principles  and   S 

Sursue  them  to  their  legitimate  results. — 
dndley  Murray  Moore. 

ENIGMA,  No.  15. 

J  am  composed  of  12  letters. 

My  1,  2,  8,  4,  12,  is  a  city  of  France. 

My  2, 6,  6,  4,  1,  is  an  amphibious  quadru- 
ped. 

My  4,  9,  3,  4,  is  a  river  in  Germany.  < 

My  6,  8,  1,  7,  is  a  fuel  common  in  Irelano. 

My  7,  8, 12,  4, 12,  is  an  island  belonging  to 
Denmark. 

My  7,  2, 5,  6,  is  a  military  defence. 

My  3,  11,  5,  12,  4,  2,  is  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  (he  world. 

My  3,  4,  9,  9,  is  a  sounding  instrument. 

My  10,  1,  4,  12,  10,  is  a  place  where  the 
Romish  church  held  a  council. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  an  American,  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  grest  im- 
provement. H.  C.  Bi 

ENIGMA,  No.  16. 

My  12,  4,  9,  is  greater  than  kings. 

My  9,  3, 10,  is  refreshing. 

My  14,  6,  3,  belongs  to  the  body. 

My  4,  7,  3i  is  what  iron  comes  from* 

My  5,  4,  6.  7,  is  in  every  house. 

My  9, 4,  3,  is  the  female  of  a  deer. 

My  4, 9, 8,  is  a  piece  of  poetry. 

My  2,  6,  8,  is  an  article  used  by  farmers.' 

My  9,  11,  7,  1,  is  a  terror  to  housekeepers. 

My  13,  8,  7,  is  a  personal  pronoun. 

My  14, 4, 10,  is  made  from  a  plant. 

My  whole  is  the  UAme  of  a  distinguished 
individual  with  which  the  readers  of  this 
publication  are  familiar,  and  composed  of 
fourteen  letters. 

ST.  THOS.  HALL,  .Flushing,  £.  S. 
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ADGmr  2»,  1846. 

No.  3a 

The  Italian  Poet,  VittoTio  Alfieri,  was 
bom  Kt  Asii,  in  Piedmont,  in  ihe  year  1749. 
Tliough  descended  from  an  ancient  Tamily, 
and  enjoying  many  opporluniiies  for  im- 
proTement  in  his  childhood  and  youth,  he 
long  showed  great  indifTerence  lo  learning, 
and  seemed  destitute  of  the  lasie  and  good 
■ense  which  are  displayed  by  many  a  per- 
son in  lees  favorable  circumstances. 

He  was  cduuBied  at  Turin :  but,  on 
leaving  that  cUy  at  ihe  age  of  sixteen,  he 
appeared  (o  have  gained  little  or  nothing  by 
the  course  of  study;   and,  while  on  his 


travels  in  different  countries  aflerwardsr  ha  i 

took  no  pains  even  to  become  acquainted  < 
with  any  foreign  language,     it  would  n 

be  difficult  lo  conjecture  how  his  time  was  \ 

employed :   as  such  seglect  of  duly,  and  \ 

such  a  disrelish  for  ihe  enjoyments  of  the  s 

mind  in  a  youth,  loo  often  and  too  certainly  ' 
intimate  deep  rooted  habits  of  vice. 

Alfieri   was   twice   in   England    in  the  ! 

early  part  of  his  life :    where  his  conduct  i 
was  marked  wiih    imtnoralily.     In    177S, 

having  returned  to  Turin,  he  thare  became  ) 
attached    lo  a    lady,  and  began  to    wi 
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poetry.  Her  influence  appears  to  have 
soon  changed  both  his  taste  and  his  habits : 
for  he  began  to  apply  himself  to  the  studies 
which  he  had  so  long  neglected.  He  was 
encouraged  to  this  course  by  the  succes^ 
which  attended  his  first  efToits  at  composi- 
tion.  This,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  were 
made  public  by  means  of  the  stage.  He 
wrote  two  plays,  which  were  performed 
with  great  applause:  entitled  Cleopatra 
and  the  Poets :  the  latter  a  satyiical 
drama. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  made  ex- 
traordinary progress  in  Latin,  French  and 
Italian  ;  and  in  less  than  seven  years  pub- 
lished fourteen  dramas  and  several  works 
in  prose  and  poetry,  of  different  kinds, 
among  which  were  a  translation  of  Sallust, 
and  a  treatise  on  tyranny.  He  married 
the  princess  of  Schomberg,  widow  of 
Charles  Edward,  the  last  man  who  claimed 
the  title  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
In  company  with  her  he  visited  France, 
and  was  in  Paris  during  the  prevalence  of 
some  of  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution. 
Although  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  much 
of  his  property  in  leaving*  that  city,  he 
hastened  away,  and  it  was  sequestered, 
sold  and  irrecoverably  lost.  From  that 
time  he  retained  a  violent  antipathy  towards 
the  French  people  until  the  day  of  his 
death. 

He  now  a jain  devoted  himself  to  study ; 
and,  what  is  quite  remarkable,  began  to 
acquire  the  Qreek  language  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight,  and  actually  translated  several 
works  from  it  into  Italian.  Had  his  youth 
been  mora!,  and  the  course  of  education 
in  Italy,  such  as  it  should  be  in  every 
Christian  nation,  Alfieri  might  have 
risen  to  an  eminence  far  higher  than  he,  or 
any  other  Italian  poet  ever  attained.  Al- 
though greatly  admired  by  those  who  over- 
rate the  drama,  and  depreciate  solid  litera- 
ture, with  the  sound  principles  and  Chris* 
tian  truth  on 'which  it  is  founded,  Alfieri 
merits  no  very  exalted  place  among  great 
writers.  Indeed  it  is  impossible,  or  next  to 
impossible,  that  the  human  intellect  siiould 
ever  attain   a  magnificent   growth  amidst 


the  ignorance  and  darkness,  the  false  re- 
ligion,  the  puerile  superstitions  and  the  ) 
gross  immorality  of  such  a  society  as  Rome  ^ 
fosters  and  perpetuates  wherever  her  influ-  ^ 
ence  prevails.  Men  may  now  and  then 
arise  who  can  utter  pleasmg  conceits,  or 
even  a  few  beautiful  or  sublime  conceptions 
in  harmonions  language ;  or  some  branch  / 
of  science^of  literature,  not  prohibited  by  ) 
law,  may  find  devotees  to  do  themselves  i 
honor,  and  render  service  to  mankind :  but  ^ 
more  than  this  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  I 
more  may  be  looked  for  in  vain,  even  among  l 
the  most  celebrated  writers  of  Italy,  in  [ 
past  or  present  days. 

Alfieri  is  said  to  have  shortened  bis  life 
by  severe  study.  He  died  at  Florence  in  ^ 
1803.  He  wrote  his  own  life,  which  was  ( 
published  in  two  volumes  ;  and  in  1804  ap- 
peared his  posthumous  works,  which  were 
printed  in  Florence,  though  bearing  Lon^ 
don  on  tho  title  page.  His  widow  after- 
wards erected  a  statue  to  him  by  Canova, 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce. 

We  have  room  for  only  a  short  specimen 
of  the  style  of  this  author,  and  select  a  few 
lines  in  one  of  his  favorite  departments, 
satyre :  an  epigram  on  editors. 

Epigramma  del  Conte  Alfieri. 

Dare,  e  tor  quel  che  non  s'  ha 

E  una  nuova  abilita : 
Chi  da  fama? 

I  Giornalisti. 
Chi  diffama  ? 

I  Giornalisti. 
Ma  chi  sfama 

I  Giornalisti? 
Gli  oziosiy  ignoranti,  invidi,  tristi. 


<, 


The  Battles  of  the  Rio  Grande. — The 
ofRcial  returns  of  Gen.  Taylor,  show  the 
n*jmberof  Americans  killed  in  both  actions  ) 
to  have  been  48;  wounded  127.  This  is  ( 
somewhat  less  than  before  reported.  Gen.  ^, 
T.  estimates  the  Mexican  loss  at  about  1000  ; 
in  killed,  and  missing.  The  Mexican  ) 
General  himself  sets  it  down  at  755. 


The  Grotto  of  Posilipo. — This  far- 
famed  grotto  is  simply  a  tnnnel,  about 
half  a  tnile  long,  cut  through  a  solid 
rock  and  ander  a  hill,  to  connect,  in 
earlier  ages,  Puzzeoli  and  Naples. 
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F\)omtk€CindnHaH  OoMette- 
BUDDING  FRUIT  TREES,  Ac 

To  be  successful  in  budding  Fruit 
Trees,  the  operator  should  always  be 
careful  to  be  provided  with  a  proper  bud- 
ding knife,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
difTerent  seed  stores.  The  stock  or  tree 
to  be  worked  should  be  in  a  good  con- 
dition, which  is  when  the^tind  or  bark 
parts  freely  from  the  wood,  with  the  knife, 
and  is  free  of  sap.  The  buds  should  be 
selected  from  free-growing  wood  of  the 
current  year,  and  be  full  and  plump ; 
and,  like  the  stalk,  partly  free  from  the 
wood — for  if  either  the  rind  of  the  bud 
or  tree  is  mutilated  by  the  operation,  the 
success  will  be  doubtful :  if  the  rind  of 
the  bud  is  too  young  and  tender,  it  is 
liable  to  shrivel,  and  will  never  unite  to 
the  alburnum  of  the  stock  ;  and  hence 
many  buds  are  annually  lost  by  the  rind 
of  the  bud  springing  from  the  stock  in- 
stead of  uniting  to  it. 

The  time  of  budding  fruit  trees  is  from 
the  beginning  of  July  to  September. 
The  Plum  and  Pear  will  be  in  order  first ; 
the  Cherry  and  the  Apple  follow;  and 
lastly,  the  Peach  and  Nectarine.  Many 
persons  adopt  the  rule  of  budding  the 
Pear  and  Cherry  early,  in  order,  in  case 
of  a  failure,  to  have  a  second  chance ; 
and  it  is  generally  a  good  method,  al- 
though in  some  cases  early  budding  of 
those  trees  causes  the  bud  to  start  into 
growth,  insiead  of  lying  dormant,  which 
is  an  objection,  as  they  make  feeble  wood 
and  are  sometimes  winter-killed.  In 
either  case,  moist,  cloudy  weather  is 
preferable  for  the  operation,  and  the 
morning  and  the  evening  to  that  of  the 
middle  of  the  day — particularly  in  hot^ 
dry  weafhc^  for  the  sap  of  the  bud  often 
dries  up  during  the  operation,  which  is 
detrimental.  Budding  should  always  be 
done  in  a  neat,  expeditious  manner. 

Pi  (^cticc  of  Budding, — When  the  shoots 
for  the  buds  are  taken  from  tbe  tree,  the 
leaves  are  to  be  taken  off,  leaving  a  part 
of  the  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf  with  the 
bud  — this  is  essentially  necessary — be- 
cause the  leaves,  if  left  on  the  shoot 
after  being  cut  from  the  tree,  would  ex- 
haust the  bud  and  cause  it  to  shrivel. 
The  scions  should  be  kept  moist  by 
wrapping  around  them  wet  paper,  old 
matting,  grass  or  any  other  substance,  un- 
til they  are  inserted. 

There  are  various  methods  of  insert- 
ing buds;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to 


the  most  general  and  I  believe  most  suc- 
cessful method;  which  is  to  choose  a 
clear  place  in  the  tree,  and  making -an  in- 
cision in  the  form  of  the  letter  T.  by  first 
cutting  through  the  rind  iA  the  top,  in  a 
transverse  direction  ;  the  lower  incision 
is  made  by  drawing  the  point  of  the  knife 
either  upwards  or  downwards  from  the 
upper  incision  about  an  inch — this  is  a 
nice  point  in  budding  trees,  as  the  edge 
of  the  knife  ought  to  go  just  through  the 
rind  and  no  further,  for  if  the  alburnum 
is  cut  through  into  the  wood,  which  will 
be  the  case  if  cut  too  deep,  the  opera- 
tion will  be  uncertain ;  because  the  very 
part  which  is  the  most  delicate  and  which 
18  to  unite  to  the  inner  rind,  being  muti- 
lated will  not  be  united  to  the  bud  pro- 
perly, and  will  most  likely  prove  a  failure, 
This  being  done,  apply  the  thin  end  of 
the  haft  of  the  knife  to  the  top  of  the  in- 
cision in  order  to  part  the  rind  from  the 
wood,  which  is  done  by  gently  lifting  the 
top  of  the  rind  from  the  wood  and  run- 
ning the  end  of  the  haf\  downwards  on 
each  side  to  thd  end  of  the  incision, 
being  careful  not  to  mutilate  the  albur- 
num of  the  stock  in  the  operation,  but  s 
leave  it  in  a  clean,  neat  manner.  <* 

The  incision  being  made  for  the  recep-  S 
tkm  of  the  bud,  the  next  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  prepare  the  bud,  by  placing  the  scion 
in  the  left  hand,  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  The  knife  is  then  to  be  placed  a 
half  an  inch  below  the  bud,  with  the  heel 
of  the  blade,  which  is  carefully  drawn 
upwards  a  half  an  inch  above  the*  bud, 
cutting  it  out  with  about  half  the  wood 
and  bark.  This  being  done  the  part  is 
placed  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand,  and  the  rind  gently  pres- 
sed back  with  the  edge  of  the  knife,  when 
the  wood  is  to  be  pinched  between  the 
thumb  and  knife,  and  divided  from  the 
rind  with  the  bud,  which  is  to  be  insert- 
ed neatly  in  the  incision,  by  pressing  it 
gently  down  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  of  the  stock,  cutting  of  the  top 
above  the  traverse  cut,  so  that  the  bud 
fits  in  a  compact  manner.  Then  apply 
moss,  matting  or  other  soft  string,  and 
bind  it  neatly,  by  beginning  below  the 
ligature,  and  bringing  it  to  the  top,  leav- 
ing the  end  unbound,  but  be  careful  that 
every  other  part  is  securely  bound,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  sun  and  air  from  dry- 
ing up  the  bud  before  it  is  well  united. 

£.  Sayers. 
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FOUB*AND   TWfilfTY    HOURS   AT 

SMYRNA. 

BY  A  i;.ADT. — (Seep.4fb3.) 

A  Caravan* — We  were  watching  a 
group  of  Turks  who  were  supping  to- 
gether— each  one  partaking  in  turn  of  a 
greasy  ball  of  rice,  which  was  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  the  head  of  the  party, 
whose  green  turban  distinguished  him  as 
a  descendant  of  the  prophet — when  an 
exclamatipn  from  one  of  our  companions 
attracted  our  attention  to  a  caravan  that 
that  was  crossing  the  bridge. 

The  procession  was  headed  by  a  little, 
sober-looking  donkey,  unburdened,  and 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  which  led  the  way 
with  great  sagacity;  and  notwithstanding 
his  humble  appearance,  we  were  assured 
that*  without  his  assistance,  the  drivers 
would^  have  found  it  impossible  to  have 
induced  the  camels  to  proceed.  Next  came 
a  long  and  almost  interminable  line  of  those 
huge  animals,  walking  in  single  file  with 
that  slow  undulating  movement  which  is 
so  peculiar  to  their  species  $  they  were 
heavily  loaded,  and  each  one  was  mounted 
by  his  master,  who  guided  him  merely  by 
the  voice.  The  long  train,  with  its  gay 
eastern  dresses,  had  an  admirable  effect  as 
it  wound  under  the  trees  and  across  the 
bridge ;  it  was  altogether  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  landscape  We  watched  them  till 
the  last  camel,  of  which  there  were  some 
fifteen  or  twenty,  had  disappeared}  and  then 
we  also  crossed  the  bridge,  in  order  to  ex- 
plore the  cemetery. 

The  Turkish  Burial  Ground.— The  dis- 
tance was  but  short  which  separated  the 
haunts  of  the  living  from  the  dwelling  of 
the  dead :  yet  scarcely  had  we  penetrated 
a  few  steps  into  those  thick  shades,  when 
we  found  ourselves  shut  out  completely 
from  all  sight  or  sound  that  told  of  human 
life,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  that  most 
awful  of  all  desolation — a  solitude  peopled 
with  the  ashes  of  those  who  were  and  are 
not !  Around  us  on  every  side,  dark  and 
silent,  rose  an  interminable  forest  of  gigan- 
tic  cypress-trees,  so  closely  grouped,  that 
even  the  light  of  day  could  scarcely  pen- 
etrate amongst  them,  and  spreading  on  and 
on  in  unbroken  gloom,  till  the  eye  became 
bewildered  in  attempting  to  limit  their  em- 
pire ;  and  beneath,  yet  more  interminable, 
yet  more  and  more  silent,  lay  the  forest  of 
tombs,  each  cold  white  stone  strangely  dis* 
tinct  in  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  yet 
so  innumerable,  so  thickly  strown  upon  the 


earth,  that  a  chill  struck  on  the  heart  at 
the  thought  of  how  immense  was  this  popu- 
lation of  the  dead.     There  was  not  a  sound : 
for  the  summer  breeze,  passing  through  the 
unbending  branches  of  the  cypresses,  drew 
no  murmur  from  those  mournful  trees,  and 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  8un«  as  they 
shot  at  intervals  across  the  graves,  made 
the  turbaned  monuments  look,  in  the  faint 
glimmering  light,  like  the  pale  phantoms 
of    the  departed,  each  one  watching  over 
his  own  slumbering  ashes.     We  sat  down 
among  the  tombs  to  wail  the  termination  of 
sunset,  whose  influence  we  felt  in  the  deep- 
ening shadows  round  us ;    though  it  was 
rarely  that  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  that 
fading  glory,  or  of  the  souer  light  of  the 
rising  moon,  whose  silver  crescent,  appear- 
ing among  the  trees,  amply  compensated 
for  the  entire  absence  of  twilight    Monsieur 
V         '  read  to  us  the  inscription  on  one  of 
ihp   graves    near    us,    whose  highly  gilt 
monument  and  painted  turban  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  the  dust  it  contained  had  once 
been  honored  of  men.    It  stated  that  this  son 
of  the  faithful  had,  throughout  a  long  life, 
so  perseveringly  performed  all  the  outward 
acts  of  devotion  in  which  the  religion  of  the 
Moslem  consists,  that  he  was  most  assured- 
ly wandering  even  now  with  the  dark-eyed 
houris  biMhe  shores  of  that  lake  where  lie 
the  sparkling  bowls  filled  with  the  water  of 
immortality.     To  me,  in  that  vast  abode  of 
the  dead,  which  in  its  deep  stillness  seemed 
so  far  removed  from  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  human  life,  it  was  quite  painful  to  be  re- 
called by  this  pompous  panegyric   to  the 
gross  and  lowering  ideas  with  which  the 
Mahommedans  have  clothed  even  the  hea- 
ven of  their  dreams ;   for  their  creed  does 
not  allow  the  soul  to  disengage  itself  from 
the  trammels  of  the  flesh,  even  in  their 
hope  of  an  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 
It  is  a    very  characteristic    trait    of   this 
people,  the  care  with  which  a  liule  basin  is 
scooped  out  on  the  stone  of  every  grave,  to 
catch  the  rain-water,  that  the  birds  Inay 
come  and  drink;  thus  ciirrying  out  their 
principle  of  universal   charity   even   after 
death.     We  left  the  cemetery  as  s'-on  as  it 
was  dark,  passing  once  more  through  the 
merry  groups  who  were  proceeding  home- 
wards, each  one  carrying  his  little  paper 
lantern  to  light  his  steps  as  he  went  along. 

The  Bazaars, — ^Before  six  o'clock  the 
next  morning  we  were  all  astir,  anxious  to 
accomplish  what  we  could  in  the  short  time 
allotted  to  us.  We  proceeded  first  to  the 
bazaars,  in  search  of  some  of  the  beautiful 
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Smyrniote  embroidery,  which  is  nowhere 
else  to  be  found.  These  bazaars  are  as 
spacious  as  they  are  interminable,  at.d  their 
shops  displayed  the  produce  of  every  part  of 
the  globe.  We  entered  into  several  of  them, 
finding  each  furnished  with  its  Persian  car- 
pets,  and  comfortable  cushions  placed  round 
the  wall,  where  we  were  invited  to  sit  and 
drink  cofiee  as  1(M1^  as  we  chose.  But  the 
most  interesting  sight,  where  everything 
was  new  and  picturesque,  were^  the  traders 
who  had  come  from  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  who,  with  their  singular  dres- 
ses, wild  gestures,  and  strange  dialect,  at- 
tracted much  of  our  attention  as  they  stood 
in  groupa  round  the  seats  c^  the  money 
changersy  or  at  the  stall  of  the  public 
weigher — ^his  balance  and  weights  being  in 
Constant  requisition  for  the  grains  and 
spices  which  formed  the  principal  part  of 
their  merchandise. 

A  Mosqtie, — I  was  very  anxious  to  gain 
admittance  into  a  mosque,  which  is  as  difE- 
cult  in  Smyrna  as  it  is  easy  in  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  one 
of  the  largest,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
effect  an  entrance  with  the  hdp  of  Mon- 
sieur V  — —  .  Numbers  of  Turks  were 
collected  on  the  wide  steps  which  lead  to 
the  three  principal  doors,  and  round  the 
fountains,  where  they  performed  thpir 
ablutions  before  daring  to  enter  within 
the  sacred  precincts.  As  soon  as  we  had 
parsed  the  railing  which  enclosed  the 
outer  court,  they  hurried  towards  us,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  opposing  our  fur- 
ther    progress.       Monsieur    V ad- 

drcsseathem  in  Turkish;  and  for  some 
time  his  utmost  eloquence  was  only  met 
by  the  most  angry  refusals ;  at  last,  how* 
ever,  they  consented,  with  very  surly  looks, 
to  admit' us,  provided  we  would  takeoff 
our  shoes  ;  nor  would  they  even  allow  us 
to  substitute  slippers,  as  is  the  custom  at 
Constantinople.  None  of  the  party  were 
dispijl^d  to  undergo  the  penance  of  walk- 
ing in  this  manner  by  the  stone  stairs  ex- 
cepting myself;  and  I  therefore  entered 
alone,  but  not  until  each  of  the  Turks 
had  separately  knelt  down  to  ascertain 
that  I  really  had,  in  all  sincerity,  complied 
with  their  request. 

The  mosque  was  extremely  large, 
divided  into  three  compartments,  the 
centre  of  which  was  the  most  sacred,  and 
separated  from  the  others  by  a  few  low 
steps.  At  the  east  end,  much  in  the  same 
position  as  the  altar  in  Christiau  churches, 


•  was  a  representation  of  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet,  and  near  to  it  was  a  sort  of  pul- 
pit, from  which  a  portion  of  the  Koran 
was  read  every  day.  From  the  vast 
dome-shaped  roof  hung  a  long  rope,  sup- 
porting innumerable  Tittle  glass  lamps, 
and  various  strange-looking  ornaments — 
such  as  ostriches'  eggs,  horses'  tails,  &c.| 
and  in  the  centre  were  inscribed  the 
seven  names  of  God  in  Turkish,  Persian, 
and  Arabic,  forming  a  large  circle  of  gilt 
letters.  The  floor  was  entirely  covered 
ivith  those  beautiful  little  carpets  of  which 
even  one  is  considered  a  treasure  else- 
where. 

A  few  early  worshippers  were  scattered 
here  and  there,  bowed  towards  Mecca, 
with  their  foreheads  touching  the  ground  i 
and,  difficult  as  it  is  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Turk  when  engaged  in  his  de- 
votions, ray  entrance  roused  them  all. 
They  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  in  utter 
amazement,  and  then  simultaneously 
starting  from  their  knees,  crowded  round 
me,  vociferating  and  even  thro wincf  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  to  ascertain  if  I  had 
not  already  desecrated  their  sanctuary  by 
walking  as  though  on  common,  ground.  } 
The  mullah,  throtfgh  whose  influence  I  s 
had  been  admitted,  came  to  my  assistance,  ? 
and  showed  them  that  I  had  left  my  shoes  > 
outside,  upon  which  they  returned  to 
their  places,  though  with  looks  of  great 
discontent. 

I  was  standing  near  the  principal  door, 
which  was  wide  open,  and  so  large,  as  to 
aflbrd  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  mosque 
from  the  street ;  at  that  moment  a  French- 
man, who  was  on  bosicd  of  the  same 
steamer  with  ourselves,  happening  to  pass 
by,  saw  me  there,  and  imagined  that  any 
one  might  enter  at  will.  He  therefore 
came  up  the  stairs,  and  had  advanced  to 
the  door,  when  he  was  observed  by  a  man/ 
apparently  belonging  to  the  mosque,  who 
was  sweeping  the  carpets.  I  suppose  he 
was  already  exasperated  at  my  presence ; 
but  he  had. scarcely  perceived  this  new  in- 
truder, than  he  uttered  a  howl  of  rage, 
and  seizing  a  pole  which  stood  near,  he 
ran  at  him  with  it  in  the  most  ferocious 
manner.  The  attack  was  so  sudden  and 
80  determined,  that  the  poor  Frenchman 
had  no  time  to  collect  his  ideas  ;  he  ejacu- 
lated one  faint  "  Misericorde  !*'  then 
tumbled  head-foremost  down  the  stairs, 
and  disappeared  in  a  whirlwind  of 
dust. 
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TH£  SOLDIER'S  HOMB.  < 

The  outward  appearance  of  a  barrack, 
as  it  has  existed  in  this  country  for  many 
years,  must  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers. 
A  high  wall,  into  which  is  let  a  gateway, 
and  possibly,  if  the  station  be  an  impor- 
tant one,  a  postern  also,  intervenes  be- 
tween the  road  or  the  street  and  the 
barrack-square ;  which,  whether  it  be 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  houses,  or 
contain  only  a  single  row  fronting  the 
main  entrance,  is  fenced  about,  and  gra- 
velled or  laid  down  in  grass ;  so  that  it 
may  be  fit  for  ihe  recruits  to  drill  and  the 
regiment  to  parade.  There  is  nothing 
repulsive  in  this ;  but  the  reverse : 
neither  will  the  external  appearance  of 
the  men's  quarters  disgust  you ;  for  the 
house  is  built  of  brick,  and  the  roof  is 
slated.  But  come  forward  and  observe 
how  the  interior  is  laid  out.  That  mass 
of  building  on  which  you  are  gazing  con- 
tains three  rows  of  dormitories,  and 
nothing  else.  There  is  not  a  day-room 
in  it ;  and  the  kitchens,  or  cooking- 
places,  besides  that  they  stand  a  good 
way  apart,  are  supplied  with  no  con- 
veniences, whatever  beyond  boilers  'and 
grates  thrust  beneath  them/  The  walls, 
originally  whitewashed,  are  very  dingy — 
so  are  the  ceilings.  The  brick-flooring 
on  the  ground  story  is  in  ruts;  the  wood- 
en staircases  are  by  no  means  in. a  good 
state  of  repair,  and  the  boards  are  stain- 
ed with  grease.  Come  up  this  flight  of 
steps  and  enter  the  apartment  on  the 
right  of  the  landing-place :  it  is  a  sort  of 
saloon,  wherein  iron  bedsteads  are  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows,  each  row  having 
the  heads  of  the  beds  to  the  wall.  They 
are  all  rolled  up  at  this  moment,  and  the 
bedding  of  each  is  folded  ;  but  at  night 
they  are  let  down — and  then — while  the 
lateral  space  between  each  pair  docs  not 
exceed  a  foot  and  a  half — from  foot  to 
foot  there  may  be  an  interval  of  perhaps 
an  ell.  There  are  shelves,  as  you  must 
notice,  running  longitudinally  over  the 
head  of  each  row,  whereon  the  men 
place  their  knapsacks  and  caps  ;  and  the 
firelocks  are  arranged  in  racks  against 
the  wall,  having  pouches,  bayonets,  and 
belts  slung  beside  them. 

The  room  in  which  we  stand  is  the 
home  of  twelve  men.  Here  they  eat, 
sleep,  and  dress — as  far  as  any  of  them 
can  be  said  to  dress  under  cover — and 
here  sometimes  they  cook  also.  Here 
likewise,  in  bad  weather,  the  washing  of 


their  linen  takes  place ;  and  as  the  sol- 
dier's kit  is  not  very  extensive,  the  ope- 
ration is  going  on  continually.  Their 
cooking,  whether  it  be  performed  over 
the  fire  yonder,  or  in  the  sort  of  shed  or 
outhouse  which  is  dignified  by  the  title 
of  the  *'  men's  mess  kitchen,"  they  them- 
selves take  it  by  turns  to  execute.  So  it 
is  also  in  regard  to  the  cleaning  and 
sweeping  of  the  chamber,  which  first 
takes  plaoe  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  is  afterwards  repeated  at  the 
termination  of  each  meal.  Now  as  the 
whole  of  the  inmates,  except  the  fatigue 
party,  must  turn  out  in  order  to  let  the 
process  go  on,  and  as  they  have  no  place 
to  retire  to,  let  the  weather  be  as  in- 
clement as  it  may,  much  inconvenience, 
leading  to  worse  things,  is  continually 
occasioned.  Take  the  first  turn  out — 
that  which  occurs  early  in  the  morning — 
and  see  to  what  it  leads. 

There  is  not  in  the  soldier's  apartment 
a  jug^  a  basin,  a  foot-tub,  or  any  other 
convenience,  of  which  civilized  men  ge- 
nerally make  use.  There  is  not  ia  any 
barrack,which*we  happen  to  have  visited, 
a  bathhouse  or  lavatory  under  cover. 
The  men,  however,  must  wash  their 
faces,  hands,  and  feet  ere  inspected — 
wherefore  away  they  rush  in  a  body  to 
the  pump,  as  soon  as  the  bugle  sounds. 
It  may,  rain,  snow,  hail,  blow  ;  but  there, 
in  the  open  air,  they  mast  make  their 
toilets:  and  when  that  job  is  completed, 
it  very  seldom  happens  that  the  sleeping* 
room  is  in  i  fit  state  to  receive  them 
back.  What  are  they  to  do  1 — Stand  and 
shiver,  and  get  their  garments  and  shirts 
wet  through,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
catarrhs,  and,  it  may  be,  fevers ! — for  re- 
member they  have  just  jumped  oat  of 
bed,  and  that  e  /en  in  the  depth  of  winter 
the  soldier's  rooms  are  generally  over- 
heated. They  cannot  do  this.  There- 
fore they  move  ofiT  one  by  one  |o  the 
only  place  of  shelter  that  standA^pen 
for  them,  and  begin  the  day  with  paying 
a  visit  to  the  canteen.  Now  the  canteen 
is  a  public-house — and  soldiers  are  no 
more  proof  against  temptation  than  other 
men;  and  there  is  an  awkwardness  in 
sitting  or  standing  in  a  tap-room  without 
calling  for  something :  and  so  some 
through  established  custom,  others  be- 
cause their  comrades  set  the  example, 
call  for  their  glasses  of  gin.  A  single 
glass  of  gin,  even  when  taken  upon  an 
empty  stomach,    may  not  make  a  man 
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drunk,  but  it  gives  a  fa^lse  excitement  to 
his  system,  which  requires,  as  soon  as 
counteraction  begins,  to  be  stimulated 
again ;  and  this  leads  of  course  to  a  habit 
of  tippling ;  if  indeed  it  do  not  bring  its 
I  victim  muddy  to  guard  or  parade,  and  so 
transfer  him  from  the  ranks  to  the'i>lack- 
hole,  and  from  the  black- hole  to  the  pro- 
vost prison.  Can  anything  be  worse  than 
thisi  Yes:  another  and  a  more  fatal 
result  often  follows.  If  the  man  pass 
muster  at  the  guard  parade,  he  is  just  os 
likely  as  not  to  go  on  drinking  as  soon 
as  the  immediate  danger  of  detection 
seems  to  be  past;  and,  at  all  events, 
whether  on  duty  or  not,  there  are  ten 
chances  to  one  that  he  who  thus  begins 
each  day  degenerates  by  degrees  into  a 
drunkard.  But  a  drunken  soldier  is  a 
ruined  man.  There  is  not  only  an  end 
to  all  his  chances  of  good-conduct  stripes, 
and  so  forth,  but  he  is  sure  to  commit 
crimes,  sooner  or  later,  that  involve  ter- 
rible consequences ;  and  his  entire  de- 
gradation,  when  it  comes,  the  looker-on 
will  be  able  to  trace  back  to  the  first 
drop  of  gin  in  the  canteen. — Quar.  Rtv. 

Sugar  in  the  United  States  is  a  subject 
of  increasing  interest.  The  demand  is 
rapidly  advancing.  Its  production  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  to  which  it  is  here 
principally  confined,  is  a  source  of  much 
wealth.  The  capital  employed  in  that 
state  is  $52,000,000  with  40,000  hands 
and  10,000  horses,  and  the  average  an- 
nual manufacture  of  sugar  more  than 
S0,000,000  lbs.,  and  4,000,000  gallons  of 
molasses  The  cane  crop  in  tlie  U.  S. 
one  year  (184^),  was  an  average  one,  and 
the  whole  aggregate  sugar  crop  of  the 
year  was  142,445,199  lbs.,  thou^rh  near 
13,000.000  less  Ihap  in  1840.  Our  im- 
ports in  1840  were  of  brown  sugar,  to 
the  value  of  $4,742,492  ^  white  or  clay- 
ed, $833,458.  But  there  was  exported 
of* refined  sugar  to  the  value  of  $],214,* 
658.  it  is  thought  a  supply  of  sugar  for 
home  consumption  might  be  produced  in 
the  U.  S.  The  consumption  in  the  U.  S. 
in  1830  wjis  about  70,000  tons. 

The  product  of  a  hand  on  a  sugar 
estate  is  put  down  at  the  cultivation  of  5 
acres,  producing  5,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and 
125  gallons  of  molasses.  The  value  of 
the  sugar  on  the  spot  is  5^  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  molasses  18  cents  a  gaU 
Ion;  total,  $297,50.  The  annual  ex- 
pense per  hand,  tools,  &c  ,  $105.     Two 


crops  are  made  in  succession  on  the  same 
land,  one  of  plant-cane,  and  one  of  rat- 
toons  ;  it  then  lies  fallow  two  years,  or  is 
planted  with  Indian  corn  or  peas.  An 
acre  yields  about  12,00  lbs.  of  sugar. 
The  state  of  Louisiana  has  700  planta- 
tions, 525  in  operation,  producing  an- 
nually about  9000  hogsheads  of  1000  lbs. 
each.  The  raw  sugar  imported  in  1840 
was  121,000,000  lbs.  valued  abroad  at 
$5,600,000,  and  imported  from  6  differ- 
ent  countries.  This,  with  our  own  pro- 
duct, is  over  263,445,000  lbs.  But  maple 
sugar  constitutes  in  addition  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  domestic  consumption, 
amounting  annually  to  8  or  10  millions 
lbs.  The  protection  afforded  by  a  tariff 
has  greatly  increased  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the  U.  S.  From  1816  to  1828 
this  increase  was  from  15,000  to  45,000 
hogsheads. 

The  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in 
Great  Britain  in  1830  McCuUoch  esti- 
mated at  180,000  tons,  or  over  400,000,- 
000  lbs.,  which  was  about  30  lbs.  for 
each  person  The  consumption  is  rapid- 
ly increasing  there  and  on  the  continent, 
where  the  annual  consumption  is  260,000 
tons.  The  British  West  India  Islands 
yield  about  195,000  tons.  Other  West 
India  Islands,  200,000,  and  Brazil,  75,000. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
the  consumption  increased  five-fold.  The 
sum  total  of  sugars  brought  into  all  the 
markets  has  been  estimated  for  1838  at 
738,000  tons,  but  the  present  average 
quantity  produced  of  all  kinds  may  be 
estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at  one 
million  of  tons.  Great  Britain  employs, 
according  to  an  English  account,  200,000 
tons  of  shipping  in  the  exportation  of 
500,000,000  of  lbs.  of  sugar  from  her 
colonies,  which,  if  consumed  by  her 
twenty-eight  millions  of  people,  would 
be  equal  to  25  lbs.' each  ;  but  this  is  so 
taxed  that  the  poor  can  get  but  a  fraction 
of  this  proportion,  as  the  revenue  from 
this  is  annually  $22,000,000.  The  Bri- 
tish imported,  in  1831,  from  their  East 
India  possessions,  485,326  ewt.,  costing 
from  22  to  3&8.  with  a  ^uty  of  24s. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  im. 
ported,  Mr.  Huskisson  has  said  that 
^'  two  thirds  of  the  poorer  people  drink 
their  coffee,  without  sugar.*' 


Short  reckonings  make  long  friends. 
The  longest  day  must  have  an  end. 
A  good  servant  makes  a  good  master. 


* 
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ANCIENT   ARMOR. 


This  print  is  t  copy  from  an  old  gem, 
dranm  and  deseribed  by  Calmei,  in  the 
appendix  to  his  dictionary.  He  says : 
"Ist  are  the  leg-pieces,  which  not  only 
cover  the  leg*  prelty  low  down,  but  nlso 
the  thighf  up  above  the  knee;  2d,  the 
■pear  stuck  in  the  ground  ;  3(1,  the  Rword, 
in  this  instance  in  its  sheath;  4lh,  the 
cuirasB,  or  defence  of  the  body  ;  thia  ap- 
pears to  be  made  of  leather,  or  some 
other  pliant  mnteriali  capable  of  taking 
the  form  of  the  body  j  5th,  the  shield, 
upon  wiiieh,  in  our  gem,  is  placed,  6tb, 
the  helmet,  with  its  flowing  crest." 

He  describea  the  Roman  helmet  as 
amall,  abort,  and  fixed.  The  Grecian 
diflered,  in  being  larger,  and  also  move- 
able, so  that  the  front  of  it,  which  usually 
was  worn  level,  on  being  pulled  over  the 
face  during  the  time  of  combat,  became 
a  defence  to  the  lace,  the  wearer  being 
able  to  see  through  holes  formed  in  it, 
accommodated  to  the  situation  tec.  at 
his  eyes.  "  I  pretend  not  accurately  to 
ascertain  the  shape  Ace.  of  Hebrew  hel- 
mela.  It  is  clear  in  genera),  that  this 
piece  of  armor  was  considered  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  as  a  principal  means 
of  personal  safety." 

Progreii  of  the  Choctmci. — TheChoclaws, 
who  hare  earned  for  ilieDiselves    lo  much 

I  credit  bf  the  establish  meat  d(  icltoob  in  their 

I  owa    countrv,  and  who  have  bestowed   no 

I  liberally  of  iW  iribe^meBes  lo  ilie  great  cause 

'  of  education,  continue   lu  press  forward  in 

I  iheir  noble  coarse.    The  example  they  have 

I  set  lo  other  trjhei  i«  worth  mors  tlisn  ilie  ei- 

'  pendilure;    and    the  improvement,   socially, 

,  morally  and  religiousl}',  among  ihen^ielves  is 

I  priceless ;    it  cannot   be  estimated.      Their 

'  policy  in  ibis  patiiculsr  will  be  an  enduring 

\  moaument  to  iheir  forecast,  and  at  some  In* 


lure  time  ihey  will  recare,  as  iney  will  de. 
serve,  the  gratitude  of  those  that  will  profit 
by  their  example. 

This  people  are  sowini;.  in  oiher  reepects, 
the  seed  ol  prusperity.  I  have  samples  of 
coiion,  and  coiion  sod  woolen  cloth  Oiiwey] 
maoufaciured  by  iheni,  that  make  very  goud 
ordinary  clothini;,  and  such  as  1  have  of'ien 
seen  worn  in  PennsylTsDia.  They  have  shuwe, 
in  an  improvement  in  iheir  legislative  body, 
a  sagacity  and  sense  of  justice  ipfioitelT  credit- 
able. The  tribe  in  divided  iniolbieeJistncis, 
one  of  whicb  is  much  the  most  populous,  and 
larger  thnn  tlieoihers.  So  longas  ihelrcoan- 
cil  or  legislature  wss  in  one  body,  ihe  smaller 
disiricts  complained  thai  the  larger  one  coo- 
trolled  every  movement,  and  overshadowed 
them.  To  silence  iljis  diecootent,  ibe  strong 
district  had  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
to  agree  that  the  leiiislature  or  council  should 
consist  of  two  bodies,  in  one  of  which  each 
of  the  diairicis  should  bo  represented  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  on  ibe  principle  of  out 
Senate,  as  a  counterpoise  lo  the  tuequalilT  in 
the   oiher  brancb. —  Cammiuioner  of  Indian 

MAXIMS  AMD  PROVERBS. 
Birds  of  a  feffiher  flock  ti^eiher. 
'Conlidence  is  the  companion  of  success. 
Divitionand  contention  are  upheld  by  pride. 
Exalt  wisdom  and  sbe  will  promote  thee. 
Fugitives  fear  though  they  be  not  pursued. 
Humility  is  the  toundation  of  virtue. 
In  order  to  learn,  we  must  attend. 
Misfortune  is  a  touchstone  of  friendship. 
Poetibiliiies  aie  infinite.  , 

Poverty  craves  many  thiogs,  but  ararice  ( 

Eeiire  sometimes  for  sober  coosidcraiioD. 
Set  not  too  high  is  valns  on  your  own  \ 


Those  of  our  readers  who  have  soived  ! 

Enigma  No.  16  (p.  464).  must  have  smiled  at  J 

uur  expense.     We  did  not  examine  ii  until  it  j 

had  been  printed.     No.  15  is  Robert  FWfeit.  ] 
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BALANCING   THE  BODT. 


The  whole  sabject  of  balancing  is  cu- 
rious and  worthy  of  particular  attention 
and  Btud^.  It  embraces  the  principlea 
upon  which  leveri  operate;  those  ma- 
chines n4iich,  under  tbtjous  forms,  arc 
'  not  only  in  oar  hands  every  day,  but  are 
I  represented  by  every  moveable  bone  in 
our  bodies.  A  man  of  science,  who  had 
made  human  anatomy  his  peculiar  study, 
once  remarked,  that  he  often  contem- 
plated in  silent  awe,  the  forms  of  bis 
friendf  as  they  moved  or  stood  before 
him,  reflecting  on  the  adaptation  of  the 
complicated  parts,  and  the  hundreds  of 
muscles,  tendons  and  bones,  which  require 
to  be  operated  upon  at  each  step,  and  even 
to  hold  the  frame  motionless  for  a  single 
moment.  The  efiecls  npon  the  blood- 
vessels by  the  alternate  pressure  and  re- 
laxation of  the  muscles  during  motion, 
and  the  favorable  influence  which  exer- 
cise thus  exerts,  as  an  aid  to  the  labors 
of  the  heart,  and  a  promoter  of  the  health  ; 
the  beauty  of  form  produced  by  symme- 
trical arrangement,  and  the  wonderful 
power  which  the  Creator  bos  lodged  even 
in  the  small  muscles  of  a  single  finger ; 
all  these  are  points  which  increase  in  im- 
portance to  our  view,  the  mote  we  com- 
prehend and  reflect  npon  them. 

The  following  remarks  we  select  from 
Mudie's  'Popular  Quide  to  Obaervationa 
on  Nature,'  pages  102  3: — 

"Ants  have  six  legs,  quadrupeds  four, 
and  man  only  two ;  so  that  man  needs 
mare  exertion  of  his  body  to  balance 
himself  than  Ae  quadruped,  and  the  qua- 
druped more  than  the  ant.  The  man  too 
ifl  oprigbt,  and  even  the  quadruped  is 
higher  m  proportion  to  its  breadth  than 
the  ant.     Thus  the  centre  of  gravity 


swings  by  the  longest  lerer  in  the  man  in  i 
proportion  to  his  whole  weight,  and  by  ) 
the  shortest  in  the  insect ;  and  thus  the  ; 
man  is  more  afiected  by  the  position  o 
the  surface  on  which  he  walks  than  th 
qnadruned;  and  the  quadruped  is  more  ^ 
affectea  in  that   way  than  the    insect.  < 
Where  the  ground  is  perfectly  level,  the 
man's  path  is  nearly  straight ;  but  if  the  j 
ground  rises  to  the  one  hand,  the  path  ! 
always  takes  a  twist  to  the  oiher,  because  < 
the  fool    which  is  on  the    high  ground  I 
throws  tbe  centre  of  gravity  the  other  J 
way,  and  the  other  foot  is  advanced  to-  \ 
wards  the  low  side,  in  order  to  support   | 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  keep  tbe  body   i 
steady ;  and  as  long  as  the  one  side  of  S 
the  ground    continues  higher   than   the  i 
oiher,  the  track  continuesbending  towards 
the  low  side.     If  the  ground  again  be- 
comes level,  the  path,  if  not  counteracted  \ 
by  observation  and  design,  gjtes  on  ' 
last  direction  of  tbe  body,  bow  different  , 
soever  that  may  he  to  the  direction  of  the  < 
path  on  former  level  ground ;  and  if  the  j 
ground  begins  to  slope  the  other  way,  a 
bend  in  the  other  direction  takes  place, 
nnless  where    observation    prevents    it. 
Any  one  who  looks  at  footpaths,  not  de- 
signedly made,  even  when  they  lead  across  < 
the  common  from  one  well  known  and   < 
often  frequented  spot  to  another,  will  i 
that  they  are  made  a  great  deal  upon  those   < 
mechanical  principles,  and  not  only  so,   < 
but  when  there  is,  upon  ground  having   < 
side  elopes,  a  beaten  track  on  the  grass 
by  the  side  of  a  perfectly  alraighl  artifi- 
cial walk,  the  effects  of  this  natural  ba-  ^ 
lancing  of  tiie  hody  may  be  seen.    It  does  ( 
not  require  hills  to  produce  them,  for  the   , 
ground  immediately  at  the  sides  of  the   | 
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track  may  be  perfectly  level,  and  yet  the 
track  as  much  twisted  as  if  every  liitle 
swell  extended  onward  and  rose  to  a  great 
mountain.  A  slope  forwards  or  back- 
wards does  not  produce  similar  effects  ; 
but  when  there  is  an  increase,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  twist  in  the  ascending  slope, 
the  natural  paths  of  men,  and  even  of 
large  quadrupeds,  have  generally  twists 
there,  and  twists  which  are  very  dani^er- 
ous  for  wheeled  carriages  in  moving  rap- 
idly. In  the  early  ages  of  English  his 
tory,  men  and  horsemen,  and  pack-horses, 
appear  lo  be  the  only  engineers  in  road 
making  ;  and  as,  in  a  horse  with  a  rider 
or  load,  the  cenier  of  gravity  is  higher, 
and  consequently  swings  more  than  in  an 
unloaded  horse,  those  twists  at  the  dou* 
ble  curvature  of  the  steep  hill  occur  in 
many  places  where  the  old  line  has  been 
preserved,  and  among  other  places,  just 
near  the  top  of  Highgate  Hill ;  and  it  is 
a  fact,  that  though  those  twists  are  dan- 
gerous for  carriages,  they  are  easier  for 
those  who  walk,  or  ride  slowly,  than  if 
the  road  went  straight  up. 

*'Any  one  may  convince  himself  of  the 
truth  of  these  effec's  of  the  centre  if 
gravity  by  trying  to  run  in  n  horizontal 
direction  round  a  hill,  without  geting 
farther  frcm  the  summit  or  centre  of  the 
hill ;  or  how  difficult  is  it  to  run  roun*^ 
on  the  slope  of  a  ci:cular  basin  or  hollow 
without  getting  nearer  to  its  centre  or 
bottom.  If  the  battlements  of  a  circular 
tower  which  has  no  parapet,  slope  out- 
wards, it  is  not  0')ly  difficult  but  highly 
dangerous  to  walk  fast  round  them  ;  but 
if  they  slope  inwards,  they  are  safer  and 
more  easy  than  if  one  was  walking  in  a 
straight  path,  having  the  same  width.  Up- 
on a  similar  principle — though  there  the 
forward  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
has  more  to  do  in  the  matter — if  a  circu- 
lar turn  in  a  road  slope  outwards,  a  coach, 
if  moving  rnpMly,  is  apt  lo  be  overturned 
or  the  passengers  flung  ofl'  towards  the 
outside ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  road 
at  such  a  place  slope  inwards,  it  is  safer 
than  if  it  were  level.  On  this  principle, 
coaches  are  much  more  endangered  by 
passing  rapidly  loops  of  road  ai  the  hips 
of  hills,  than  similar  loops  at  the  heads 
of  valleys.  Thus,  we  perceive  that  there 
is  no  little  information  even  in  that  which 
to  those  who  "  see  things  but  do  not  look 
at  them  "  appears  to  be  a  merely  acciden- 
tal path,  and  that  should  lead  us  to  be 
careful  to  "look  at  everything  we  can 


see  ;"  and  if  we  once  do  that,  we  are  in- 
dependent of  the  lessons  of  other  people. 

"  But  we  further  see  that  there  is,  in 
the  nature  of  the  surface  over  which  we 
proceed,  a  tendency  to  turn  us  from  the 
purposed  direction  of  our  path  5  and  if 
we  do  not  observe  the  variations  of  sur- 
face which  act  mechanically  upon  our 
centre  of  gravity,  and  occasion  these  de- 
viations from  the  straight  line,  we  never 
can  get  to  our-  intended  place  by  the 
shortest  road — and  very  often  we  cannot 
get  to  it  tit  all.  The  inequality  of  our 
steps  increases  this  tendency  to  deviate  $ 
for  if,  upon  level  ground,  we  take  short 
steps  with  one  leg,  and  long  steps  with 
the  other,  it  is  altogether  impossible  for 
us  to  keep  the  straight  line ;  and  if  we 
are  on  a  slope,  it  is  just  as  impossible  for 
us  to  prevent  ourselves  from  curving  down 
that  slope,  if  we  do  not  take  short  steps 
with  the  higher  leg  and  long  steps  with 
the  lower ;  And  if  we  would  gradually 
climb  the  slope  with  the  least  exertion, 
the  higher  leg  must  take  little  mincing 
paces  while  the  lower  leg  takes  stiides. 
Here  there  are  some  beautiful  morals; 
but  we  have  no  time  to  bring  them  out  j 
only  we  shall  remark,  that,  as  in  walking, 
so  in  living  and  in  learning,  there  is  a 
gravitation  in  us ;  and  if  we  do  not,  by 
careful  observation,  adjust  it  to  the  cir- 
cumstances through  which  we  have  to 
come,  our  path  not  only  becomes  crooked, 
but  we  are  always  getting  lower  down  ; 
and  that  the  grand  cause  of  the  crook  and 
the  descent  is,  over-exertion  of  our  higher 
foot :  our  ambition  strides  away;  our  in- 
dustry cannot  keep  pace  with  it;  and 
down  we  come. 

"  Both  those  causes  of  deviation  ope- 
rate upon  the  man  who  tries  to  cross  the 
foggy  moor  ignorantly ;  that  moor  shelves 
in  all  directions,  and  he  knows  not  how 
to  counteract  the  shelvings  ;  and  as  little 
does  he  heed  the  differences  of  path  or 
the  regulations  of  his  paces,  so  as  to  adapt 
himself  to  these.  But  the  man  who  is  in- 
timately acquainted  with  such  places  finds 
out  those  matters  ;  and  let  the  moor  be 
ever  so  wide,  and  the  fog  ever  so  dense, 
he  knows  the  difection  of  the  place  where 
he  wishes  to  go,  sets  his  face  directly  to- 
wards  it  at  the  outset,  and  attending  to 
his  own  steps,  and  to  the  form  of  the 
surfaces  over  which  he  passes,  be  accom- 
plishes his  purpose  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty." 
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From  *'  Algeria  and  Tunis,  in  1845.    By  Capt. 
J.  Clark  Kennedy."    2  vols. 

Algiers  will  disappoint  those  who  look 
for  what  Eothen  calls  <Uhe  splendor  and 
havoc  of  the  East,^'  by  its  increasing  re- 
Bemblance  to  a  provincial  Fiench  town, 
*^  with  arcades  and  shops,  fitted  with  the 
latest  Parisian  fashions."  The  Kasbah, 
however,  or  fortress  in  the  upper  town, 
where,  of  old,  the  Dey  was  but  meanly 
lodged,  bears  traces  of  past  dynasties.  It 
can  still  show  its  desolate  harem,  its  foun- 
tain with  twisted  columns  and  inscriptions 
from  the  Koran,  its  empty  treasury,  rifled 
of  an  amount  of  riches  exaggerated  into 
something  fabulous.  The  British  consul, 
too,  Mr.  St.  John,  occupies  one  of  ''  the 
finest  remaining  specimens  of  Moorish 
domestic  architecture  in  Algiers,"  during* 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  having 
merely  introduced  there  the  Englishman's 
delight  and  the  German's  horror,  chim- 
ney fires,  and  turned  out  divans  and 
cushions  for  Christian  chairs  ai^  tables. 
The  flat  roof  is  left,  with  which  an  English 
consul  may  be  trusted  ;  such  a  trust  not 
being  an  unimportant  one.  If  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  be  correct',  it  contains  a 
characteristic  trait  of  the  conquerors  as 
well  as  of  the  natives  : — 

"  From  the  second  floor  a  staircase  in 
marble  and  porcelain  leads  up  to  the  ter- 
raced roof,  a  delightful  lounge  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  after  the  exhausting  heats 
of  a  summer's  day.  Upon  these  terraces 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  women  to  ap- 
pear shortly  before  sunset  to  enjoy  the 
evening  breezes,  without  veils,  and  fre- 
quently but  slightly  clad ;  the  men  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  agreement,  not  joining  them 
till  after  dusk,  on  account  of  each  House- 
top being  overlooked  by,  and  also  over- 
looking the  neighboring  premises.  The 
infraction  of  this  rule  by  the  French  offi- 
cers on  the  first  occupation  of  the  city, 
nearly  led,  in  some  instances,  to  very  se- 
rious results,  the  feeling  of  exasperation 
being  much  greater  at  seeing  a  man  peace- 
ably promenading  on  his  own  roof,  armed 
with  a  telescope,  than  that  produced  by 
the  actual  presence  of  an  invading  army 
within  their  walls.'' 

The  first  move  taken  by  our  traveller 
from  Algiers  was  in  a  diligence  for  Blee- 
dah}  where  Captain  Kennedy  hoped  to 
procure  horses  for  their  further  journey. 
The  road  is  picturesque,  but  the  scenes 
around,  and  many  of  its  passengers, 
wore  the  same  disconcerted  European 
aspect : — 


'*  Comfortable  farm-houses^  with  stables 
and  offices,  have  been  erected,  gardens 
and  fields  enclosed,  and  roads  made,  con- 
necting the  farms  with  the  highway; 
European  ploughs  and  implements  are 
seen  in  the  fields,  with  carts  and  wagons, 
made  after  the  national  pattern  of  the 
French,  German,  or  Spanish  proprietor. 
Herds  of  cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  grazing  on  the  hill-sides,  are  pleas- 
ing  evidences  of  present  prosperity." 

It  is  consolatory  to  Rnd  the  Spaniard 
spoken   of    as   an   industrious    colonist. ' 
Captain  Kennedy  fell  in,  too,  with  Maltese 
pedlars  and  Rhinelanders. 

The  uniform  of  the  soldiers  is  most 
picturesque — very  large  wide  trowsers  of 
red  cloth  fastened  to  the  knee,  strong 
leather  leggings,  laced  at  the  side  from 
the  kuee  to  the  ankle,  slioes,  and  white 
gaiters ;  the  jacket  is  of  blue  cloth,  edged 
with  red,  and  an  arabesque  pattern  of  the 
same  color  on  either  breast ;  the  waist- 
coat is  of  the  same  material,  and  having 
no  opening  in  the  front,  is  either  slipped 
on  over  the  head  or  buttoned  at  the  side  ; 
both  jacket  and  waistcoat  are  cut  low, 
without  collars,  leaving  the  neck  bare ; 
a  blue  sash  is  wound  several  times  round 
the  waist,  and  the  head-dress  is  a  crimson 
cap,  with  blue  tassel,  and  a  long  hand- 
kerchief twisted  and  converted  into  a 
turban." 

Bleedah,  when  reached,  is,  like  Algiers, 
beginning  to  assume  a  Frenchified  appear- 
ance ;  the  native  population  is  frightfully 
wasted  by  the  warfare.  The  looked-for 
horses  proved  anything  rather  than  such 
steeds  as  figure  well  in  either  sketch  or 
tale— wretched,  rat-like  creatures,  miser- 
ably accoutred.  The  tourists,  however, 
started,  under  conduct  of  a  jolly  guide. 
The  scenery  of  the  land  improved  as  they 
rode  on : — 

"  With  the  aid  of  gunpowder,  a  rough 
track  has  been  made  close  to  the  river, 

J'Cheeffa,]  at  present  just  wide  enough  to 
brm  a  horse  road,  but  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  a  monument  of  engineer- 
ing skill  that  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  Alpine  roads  of  Europe.  If  the  coun- 
try continues  quiet,  it  will  be  finished  in 
about  two  years.  On  either  hand  rise 
the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  mountains 
wow  by  the  action  of  the  water  into  a 
thousand  fantastic  shapes — huge* masses 
of  rock  fringed  with  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation that  springs  from  every^  fissure. 
Each  spot,  ea^  little  ravine  that  retains 
sufficient  earth,  is  green  with  the  wild 
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laurel,  thr  junipor,  xYe  dwarf  oak,  and  the 
olive,  with  hero  and  'here  some  tree  of  a 
larger  growth  that  has  withstood  the 
storm,  firmly  planted  in  its  more  ehelter* 
ed  nook.  The  Oleander  fiourishen  on 
each  little  gravolly  hed  hy  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  a  variety  of  shruhs  and  flower- 
ing plants,  with  a  profusion  of  lavender 
in  full  bloom,  grow  on  every  vacant  spot. 
At  our  feet  the  river,  slightly  swollen  and 
distorted  by  the  nielting  snow,  rushed,  as 
it  were,  painfully  through  its  contracted 
bed,  foaming  around  the  misshapen  masses 
that«  detached  from  the  rocks  above,  im- 
pede but  cannot  check  its  course.  Nor 
do  the  highest -summits  of  the  Atlas  omit 
to  send  their  tribute  to  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery.  Countless  streams  pour 
down  their  sides,  and  reaching  the  edge 
of  the  valley,  fall  in  cascades  from  rock 
to  rock  till  they  join  the  river.  At  one 
point  of  view,  where  the  rocks  are  steep- 
est and  the  vegetation  most  beautiftil,  five 
are  visible  at  onc«.  The  finest  falls  from 
a  precipice  of  300  feet,  leaping:  from  ledge 
to  ledge,  here  and  there  for  a  moment 
concealed  among  the  underwood,  appear- 
ing and  reappearing  broken  into  a  hun- 
drt  d  streamlets  that  trickle  over  the  mos- 
sy surface  of  the  rocks,  like  threads  of 
silver,  until,  again  united  by  some  broader 
ledge,  they  together  seek  the  stream  be- 
neath. At  noon^  a  halt  of  an  hour  was 
made,  to  feed  our  hearses  and  ourselves; 
the  morning,  which  had  been  duU  and 
threatening  rain,  had  given  place  to  a 
fine  afternoon,  bright  though  cold ;  ano- 
ther half  hour's  ride  carried  us  out  of 
the  valley  of  the  Cheefla,  we  having  ford- 
ed the  river  thirteen  times  since  crossing 
it  in  the  morning. 

"  The  real  ascent  of  the  lesser  Atlas 
now  commenced ;  the  road,  which  had 
hitherto  followed  the  course  of  the  run- 
ning water,  now  became  a  winding  path 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  mountain  through 
brushwood  and  dwarfed  trees  rarely  ex- 
ceeding ten  feet  in  height.  At  the  south- 
ern entrance  of  the  valley  we  passed  a 
solitary  farmhouse,  nnd  near  it,  several 
limestone  quarries  that  had  been  opened 
by  the  French  j  the  lime  seemed  of  an 
excellent  quality.  The  strata  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  had  consisted  almost 
entirely  pf  clay  slate,  and  as  we  ascended, 
were  replaced  by  a  coarse-grained  sand- 
stone containing  a  quantity  of  fossil  shells. 
After  surmounting  the  first  ascent,  we 
crossed    an    extensive   plateau  covered 
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with  cattle  and  goats,  grazing  untler  tiie 
charge  of  a  couple  of  Arab  boys;  several 
uninclosed  patches  of  cultivated  groand 
were  also  seen  at  intervals.  Another  hill 
rj<in«^  before  us,  still  remained  to  be  climb- 
ed ;  and  although  not  very  steep,  the  road 
was  bad. 

"  When  once  on  the  summit,  we  were 
well  repaid  by  the  magnificent  prospect. 
Taking  a  retrospective  glance  over  our 
two  days'  journey,  cast  and  wfst  nothing 
was  to  be  sren,  save  mountain  beyond 
mountain,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ; 
to  the  southward,  looking  throngh  the 
gap  formed  bv  the  CheeflTa,  was  the  broad 

Clafn  of  the  Meteedjah,  bounded  by  the 
ills  to  the  wrstward  of  Algiers;  and  be- 
,  yond  all  the  dimly  defined  horizon  of  the 
Mediterranean.  From  hence  a  short  de- 
scent brought  us  into  Medeah,  where  we 
arrived  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  our 
horses  not  very  tired,  having  carried  us 
the  nine  leagues  much  better  than  could 
have  be^n  supposed  from  their  wretched 
appearance  at  starting.'* 

Arrived  at  Medeah,  in  spite  of  its  now 
containing  a.  comfortable  French  inn, 
"  mirrors  and  all,"  there  could  be  no  longer 
much  mistake  as  to  the  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

When  visiting  the  French  officer  in 
command,  General  Marey,  our  travellers 
were  introduced  to  a  household  favorite  of 
its  kind,  as  peculiar  as  Prioce  Puckler  Mus- 
Kau's  Abyssinian : — 

'^  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened  and 
the  lion  entered  the  room,  the  man  only 
leading  him  by  a  tuft  of  his  mane.  He 
was  a  magnificent  anknal,  two  years  old, 
and  full  grown,  all  but  his  mane,  which, 
although  only  a  foot  long,  made,  never- 
theless, a  respectable  appearance ;  he  did 
not  seem  to  care  about  our  strangers,  but 
walking  about  the  room  like  a  large  dog, 
pennitted  us  to  take  liberties  with  him, 
Such  as  patting  him,  shaking  his  paw,  and 
making  him  exhibit  his  teeth  and  claws. 
He  showed,  however,  a  marked  predilec- 
tion in  favor  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and 
lying  down  before  them,  turned  on  his 
back  to  be  scratched.  After  a  scratch  or 
two,  he  began  to  yawn,  and  was  fairly  set- 
tling himself  for  a  nap,  when  a  segar  was 
pum^'d  in  his  face-^a  proceeding  he  evi- 
dently did  not  approve  of. — Rising  in  a 
hurry,  curling  his  lips,  and  wrinkling  his 
nose  he  exposed  to  view  a  splendid  set  of 
teeth — a  sure  sign  that  he  was  not  pleased. 
A  hearty  sneeze  seemed  to  restore  him  to 
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good  temper;  and  bearing  no  malice,  he 
returned  a  friendly  pat,  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Captain  Martenot,  wbtf  bad  been 
the  aggressor,  by  nibbin?  his  head  caress- 
ingly against  his  knees. 

After  finishing  their  first  day's  march 
towards  the  Little  Desert,  while  the  Arabs 
were  arranging  the  tent,  the  tourists  man- 
aged to  bag  sundry  red-legged  partriges, 
three  hares,  some  rabbits,  and  n  snipe. 

Cooks,  and  those  interested  in  purvey- 
ing, may  Ike  to  know  what  **  the  gentle- 
men "  had  for  supper : — 

**  The  Kaid,  taking  the  two  enormous 
diAhes  of  conscousoo  from  the  women  who 
had  brought  them  up  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  where  they  had  been  prepared,  placed 
them  himself  before  us.  Couscousoo,  the 
national  dish  of  Northern  Africa,  is  pre- 
pared as  follows.  Elour  is  wetted,  knead- 
ed i'lto  a  sort  of  paste,  half  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  then  granulated  by  rubbing  be- 
tween the  hands  i  placed  again  in  the  sun, 
the  grains  become  hard,  and  when  kept 
in  a  dry  place,  remain  good  for  years. 
When  wanted  for  use  it  is  cooked  in  the 
fallowing  manner.  A  large  vessel  con- 
t^iining  water  at  the  bottom,  and  the  meat 
to  be  dressed,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  placed 
on  the  fire ;  over  this,  half  way  up,  is  fixed 
a  perforated  plate,  on  which  the  couscousoo 
U  placed,  mixed  with  pepper,  spices,  ve- 
getables, &;c.,  according  to  taste  and  means 
— sometimes  being  quite  plain  ;  the  pot  is 
then  covered,  and  the  stram  ascending 
through  the  holes  in  the  division,  confineu 
also  by  the  lid,  dresses  the  couscousoo, 
which,  when  sufficiently  done,  is  turned 
out  into  a  fiettish  woonden  bowl,  with  a 
oentml  leg  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
meat  boiled  at  the  bottom  is  torn  into 
pieoes  and  strewn  over  the  top,  often  with 
a  handful  of  sod  sugar ;  the  broth  is  gene- 
rally thrown  away,  except.a  portion,  which, 
mixed  with  milk,  sugar,  honey,  or  butter, 
is  poured  into  the  middle,  when  the  guests 
have  taken  their  places  and  are  ready  to 
begin  ;  cold  milk  alone  is,  ho^^ever,  oftnn 
used  for  this  purpose.  Asking  the  Kald 
to  sit  down  and  eat  with  us,  two  parties 
were  formed,  one  round  each  dish,  and 
rudely  cat  wooden  spoons,  made  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  a  child's  spade, 
being  furni^ed  to  each  person,  a  series  of 
holes  dug  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish  soon 
showed,  by  their  breadth  and  depth,  that 
the  couscousoo  was  as  good  as  our  appe- 
titea" 

The  next  station  was  the  fort  of  Boghar, 


the  point  whence  the  tribes  of  the  Ltttlo 
Desert  could  be  most  conveniently  viaiteji* 
It  is  a  strong  position,  apparently  a  pietU- 
resque  locality,  and  with  the  benefit  of  a 
healthy  climate.  On  the  plain  beneath, 
by  the  bank  of  the  CheeleeflT,  a  fair  is  held 
in  the  autumn.     To  this — 

"  The  wandering  Bedoueens  from  the 
desert  bring  the  produce  of  their  herds  and 
flocks,  exchanging  hides,  cheese,  butter, 
and  wool,  together  with  dates,  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  ostrich  feathers,  drc,  receiv- 
ed from  the  interior,  and  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  the  Arab  women,  for 
corn,  honey,  oil,  and  the  few  articles  of 
European  merchandise  they  value,  such 
as  cutlery  and  cotton  cloths,  the  sale  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  formerly  the  princi- 
paUobjects  of  trafiHc,  having  been  prohib- 
ited by  the  French.  Horses  are  also  sold, 
and  a  valuable  animal  may  be  picked  up 
by  chance.  This  annual  fair  is  of  great 
value  to  the  French  Government,  as  it 
enables  them  to  collect  the  tribute  which 
otherwise  they  could  not  do  from  the  more 
distant  tribes." 

The  immediate  object  of  the  travellers' 
visit  in  this  direction,  was  the  dahias  (or 
lakes)  of  the  Little  Desert : — 

"  Dates  and  milk  were  brought  for  our 
breakfast  *,  and  at  &even  o'clock  we  set  out 
at  a  smart  canter,  accompanied  by  Ben- 
Aouda's  brother  and  five  or  six  Arabs  ; 
the  former  was  mounted  on  a  handsome 
mare,  his  bridle  and  saddle,  beautifully 
embroidered  in  gold,  and  ornamented  with 
thin  silver  plates,  contrasted  somewhat 
oddly  with  a  rather  dirty  while  bernous, 
as  did  also  his  bare  legs  and  feet  with  a 
pair  of  gilt  stirrups.  Passing  several 
other  douars  and  large  herds  of  camels, 
&c.,  a  ride  of  seven  inile-"*  ovpr  the  plain, 
brought  us  to  the  nearest  of  the  lakes. 
Nearly  dry  in  summer,  in  winter  and 
spring  they  are  of  some  considerable  ex- 
tent, though  shallow,  and  at  these  seasons 
covered  with  innumerable  flocks  of  wild 
fowl  of  every  description.  We  visited 
four,  situated  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other,  the  largest  about  two  miles 
in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
the  smallest,  which  appeared  to  be  deep- 
er than  the  others,  hardly  two  hundred 
yards  in  diameter.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  largest  dahia  we  found  a  numerous 
flock  of  flamingoes,  wading  in  the  shallow 
/  water,  and  marching  gravely  about  like 
so  many  soldiers  in  a  white  and  red  uni- 
form.   They  were  too  wary  to  let  us 
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come  within  shot,  and  the  banks  of  the 
lake  not  affording  the  cover  of  even  a 
stunted  bush,  we  were  obliged  to  content 
ourselNres  with  watching  their  manoeuvres, 
and  when  alarmed  at  our  nearer  approach, 
they  rose  screaming  into  the  air,  their 
long  necks  extending  in  front,  and  legs 
stretched  out  behind,  gave  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  sticks  borne  along  by  enor- 
mous  wings   at  a  rapid  rate. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

MORAVIAN  MISSIONS  I!r  GREBIT- 

LiAND. 

The  first  missionary  to  the  cold  coun- 
try of  Greenland  was  Hans  Egede. 
Frederick  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  paid 
money  for  his  support.  He  preached  (pr 
fifteen  years,  and  yet  none  of  the  Green- 
landers  believed.  In  1731,  Frederic  IV". 
died,  and  Chiistian  VI.,  the  ni.xt  king,  said 
that  it  was  of  no  use  to  pay  for  the  mis- 
sion any  longer.  Then  Hans  E^ede 
thought  he  must  give  up  and  go  home. 

The  Moravians  about  the  time  of  Hans 
Egede,  had  been  so  persejut^d,  that  only 
six  hundred  were  bft.  These  fled  for 
their  live^,  and  were  kindly  welcomed  by 
Count  Zinzen'lorl  in  Lusatia.  •  They  set- 
tled on  his  esiaies,  an  1  called  the  place 
Herrnhut.  Soon  after,  thoy  began  to 
think  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the  hea- 
then. 

Among  these  poor  people  were  two 
young  brothers,  Matthew  and  Christian 
Stack.  They  heard  of  H»ins  Egede  and 
his  trials.  They  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  the  poor  Greenlanders  being  left  with- 
out a  m'ssionary.  Tiicy  hid  no  money 
and  no  friends  who  were  rich  enough  to 
help  them,  but  they  set  off  to  Hamburgh 
on  foal  to  fmd  out  a  way  to  go. 

The  citizens  of  Hamburgh  thought 
the  n  foolish,  but  the  young  men  did  not 
mind  beiug  scofTed  at.  They  saw  the 
King's  Chamberlain,  and  he  asked  t'lem 
how  they  thought  they  should  get  a  livinor 
in  Greenland.  They  said,  '-We  will 
build  a  house,  and  cuUiva'e  ihe  ground." 
"  But,''  said  he,  '•  you  will  find  no  wo  )d 
to  build  with,  only  barren  rocks."  "  Then," 
said  these  noble-spirited  young  men,  "  we 
will  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  Id  Igo 
there."  "No,"  said  the  Chamberlain, 
**  you  shall  not  come  to  that.  Here  are 
fifty  dollars  for  you  to  buy  limber,  to  take 
with  you  to  build  a  house."  Other 
people  ijave   money,  they,  bought  food, 


timber,  tools,  seeds,  furniture  and  books, 
and  on  the  10th  of  April^  1733,  set  sail 
for  Greenland.  A  good  old  Moravian 
brother,  named  Christian  David,  went  with 
them  to  see  them  settled.  Egede  and  his 
sons  set  to  work  to  teach  them  the  lan- 
firuage.  They  had  two  languages  to 
learn  ^  first,  that  of  Egede,  which  was 
diflerent  from  theirs,  and  then  that  of  the 
Greenlanders.  The  poor  wicked  Green- 
landers  often  made  the  trouble  greater  by 
stealing  their  papers. 

In  1734  two  more  missionaries,  Frede- 
rick Boehnish  and  John  Beck,  arrived  in 
Greenland,  and  in  1736  Christian  David 
and  Christian  Stack  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen. This  year,  1736,  the  missionaries 
were  very  nearly  starved.  Their  friends 
at  Herrnhut  did  not  know  of  their  dis- 
tress, and  their  friends  at  court  had  for- 
gotten them.  They  had  only  a  little  oat- 
meal left,  and  they  were  so  hungry  that 
they  had  to  eat  it  with  old  tallow  candles 
and  train  oil.  Thejr  wonld  havQ  been 
glad  to  have  boug^ht  seals,  but  the  hard- 
hearted Greenlanders  would  not  sell  them. 
Once  they  saw  the  Greenlanders  eat 
eleven  seals  at  a  feast,  and  they  would  not 
give  them  a  morsel.  They  could  not  go 
out  fishing  for  themselves,  for  they  grew 
too  weak  to  manage  the  boat.  They  were 
once  five  days  without  food.  One  day 
they  found  an  eagle's  nest,  shot  the  bird 
and  took  the  eggs.  At  last  a  ship  arrived 
with  provisions,  and  with  it,  (oh  what  a 
pleasant  surprise  !)  came  Matthew  Stack's 
mother  and  his  two  dear  sisters.  They 
had  come  to  keep  house  for  the  mission- 
aries, and  to  teach  the  Greenland  women. . 

The  Greenlanders  ti^'ed  the  patience 
of  the  missionaries.  Sometimes  they 
would  do  all  they  could  to  tempt  their 
teachers  to  wickedness.  When  they 
could  not  succeed  in  that,  they  would 
mimic  their  reading  and  singing  and 
praying,  and  try  to  make  iheni  ridiculous. 
Sometimes  they  would  dance  and  drum 
and  bellow  and  try  to  stun  them  with 
noise.  When  they  could  not  make  them 
angry  in  this  way,  they  would  pelt  them 
with  stones.  Once,  in  the  night  time, 
they  came  round  the  tent  of  the  mis- 
sionaries with  naked  knives  to  kill  them. 

In  spite  of  all  their  trials  these  faithful 
missionaries  began  the  year  1738  with  a 
resolution  to  persevere.  One  day,  as 
John  Beck  was  writing  a  translation  of 
the  gospels;  the  savages  came  and  begged 
to  hear  part  of  his  book.     John  talked  to 
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them  earnestly,  and  read  them  the  his- 
tory of  the  death  of  Jesus.  Then  one 
of  them,  named  Kajarnack,*  stepped  up  to 
the  table,  and  said,  with  a  loud,  earnest 
and  affecting  voice,  **  How  was  that  7 
Tell  me  that  once  more,  for  I  would  fain 
be  saved  too/'  Oh,  how  these  words, 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Greenlander,  went  to 
the  missionary's  heart !  Tears  of  joy 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  repeated 
to  them  again  the  whole  story. 

Kajarnack  did  not  forget  what  he  had 
heard.  He  often  came  to  be  taught. 
Then  he  said  he  would  go  to  his  tent,  and 
tell  his  family,  especially  his  little  son, 
of  these  wonderful  things.  H& persuaded 
three  families  of  Greenlanders  to  come 
and  be  taught  also ;  and  when  the  mis- 
sionaries could  not  find  the  words  they 
wanted,  he  would. help  them  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  heart.  After  a  time  he  and 
his  family  were  baptized.  He  was  named 
Samuel,  his  wife  Anna,  his  son  Matthew, 
and  his  daughter  Hannah.  Other  Green- 
landers  were  converted  ;  a  school  for  the 
little  Greenlanders  was  begun,  and  morn- 
ing and  evening  the  people  were  collect- 
ed together  to  sing  hymns,  and  to  learn 
the  word  of  God. 

Those  who  despised  and  derided  the 
missionaries  came  to  ask  pardon.  Those 
who  once  would  not  listen,  stood  along 
the  shores  as  the  missionaries  passed  by, 
entreating  them  to  land,  and  to  tell  them 
the  words  of  God. 

One  of  the  missionaries  happening  to 
go  out  one  morning  very  early,  heard 
very  sweet  singing  in  a  tent.  The  father 
and  his  family  were  all  at  n^orning  prayer. 
The  missionary  listened,  and  tears  of  joy 
stood  in  his  eyes.  *'  What  a  change," 
\hought  he,  "has  been  wrought  here! 
These  people  were,  but  two  years  ago, 
savage  heathen,  and  now  they  are  singing 
of  their  own  accord  so  sweetly  to  the 
Lamb  once  slain." 

Matthew  Kajarnack  died  in  17521 
With  his  last  breath  he  talked  of  Jesus 
and  his  dying  love.  He  said,  "I  love 
our  Savior  exceedingly.  I  am  very  glad 
that  I  shall  soon  go  to  him.  Will  .not 
you  come  tool"  He  kissed  the  mis- 
sionary's hand  and  said,  "  I  love  you 
much."  His  breath  now  failed :  he 
opened  his  eyes  once  more,  looked 
around,  and  began  to  sing,  but  could  fiot 
go  on.  His  Christian  friends  took  up  the 
sweet  hymn,  and  as  they  sang,  his  spirit 
gently  fled. 
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The  Christian  Greenlanders  learned  to 
write  letters  to  one  another.  Here  is  a 
part  of  a  letter  from  a  Greenland  boy  to 
the  son  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  who 
was  at  that  time  ut  school  in  Europe. 

"My  dear  little  Jacob: — I  salute  thee 
much  in  my  heart  because  I  know  that 
thou  lowest  me.  Ev«n  so  I  much  love 
thee,  r  received  thy  letter,  and  when  I 
read  it,  it  rejoiced  me.  I  think  every 
day  and  every  hour  '  on  our  Savior's 
wounds,  sufferings  and  death,  and  I  pray 
to  him  that  he  would  give  me  new  grace, 
and  warm  my  heart.  When  I  am  alone, 
or  wherever  I  am,  he  is  continually  near 
my  heart,  and  makes  me  joyful.  When 
I  think  how  much  he  has  suffered  for  me, 
then  I  do  not  know  what  returns  to  make 
him  for  what  he  has  done  for  me.  I  de- 
sire from  my  heart  to  live  to  his  joy. 
Worthy  of  praise  is  the  Savior's  great 
love. 

"  I  am,  E 

"  To  my  dear  brother  Jacob,  in  the  European    s 
land."  ^ 

Years  passed  away,  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  missionaries  increased.  One  of 
those  who  were  in  Greenland  in  1818, 
speaking  of  the  Christmas  meeting,  says : 
**  How  happy  is  such  a  life  spent  among 
a  flock  of  true  children  of  God,  and 
lovers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  collected 
from  among  wild  and  barbarous  heathen  1 
How  willingly  do  we  give  up  many  out- 
ward advantages  enjoyed  I  y  those  living 
in  other  countries,  while  we  partake  of 
the  real  blessedness  of  the  house  of  God, 
in  such  a  family  of  Jesus,  who  have  been 
brought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  out  of 
heathenish  darkness  into  the  light  of  his 
countenance.  I  landed  upon  Greenland 
ground  thirty- seven  years  ago;  and  glad- 
ly would  I  serve  my  Lord  and  Savior,  if 
he  required  and  enabled  me*  so  to  do, 
thirty-seven  years  more,  to  have  any 
share  of -the  grace  and  mercy,  which  he 
thus  richly  bestows  upon  this  congrega- 
tion of  converted  Greenlanders ;  and  as 
my  dear  wife  is  entirely  of  the  same  mind 
with  me,  we  both  wish  to  spend  and  be 
spent  in  this  happy  place." 

More  than  a  hundred  years  have  gone 
by  since  Matthew  Stack  and  his  brethren 
landed  in  Greenland.  The  little  church 
they  planted  yet  lives  and  flourishes ;  and 
every  year  brin<;8  pleasant  letters  from 
the  happy  Greenlanders,  and  their  no  less 
•happy  missionaries. — Missionary  f^ lories. 
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THE  BIBLE. 

This  little  book  I'd  rather  own, 

Than. all  the  gold  and  gems 
That  e'er  in  monarch's  coffers  shone, 

Than  all  their  diadems. 
Nay,  were  the  seas  one  chrysolite. 

The  earth  a  golden  ball,  ^ 

And  diamonds  ail  the  stars  of  night, 

This  book  were  worth  them  aU. 

How  hateful  to  ambition's  eye 

His  blood-wrung  spoils  mast  gleam, 
When  Death's  uplifted  hand  is  nigh, 

His  life  a  vanished  dream. 
Then  hear  him  with  his  gasping  breath 

For  one  poor  moment  crave : 
Fool !  would*si  thou  stay  the  arm  of  Death 

Ask  of  thy  gold  to  save  ? 

No,  no!  the  soul  ne'er  found  relief 

In  glittering  hoards  oi  wealth, 
Gems  dazzle  not  the  eye  of  ^riel, 

Gold  cannot  purchase  health,; 
But  here  a  blessed  balm  appears 

To  heal  ihe  deepest  woe ; 
And  he  who  seeks  this  book  in  tears, 

His  tears  shall  cease  to  flow. 

Here  He  who  died  on  Calvary's  tree, 

Ha(h  made  the  promise  blest ; 
**  Ye  weary  laden  come  to  me. 

And  I  will  give  you  rest. 
A  bruised  reed  I  will  noi  break, 

A  cofitrue  heart  despise  ; 
My  burden's  light,  and  all  who  take 

My  yoke  will  reach  the  skies/' 

Yes,  yes,  this  little  book  is  worth 

All  else  to  mortals  given  ;, 
For  what  are  all  the  joys  of  earth. 

Compared  with  joys  of  Heaven  ?. 
This  is  the  guide  our  Father  gave. 

To  lead  to  realms  ot  day  ; 
A  star  whose  lustre  gilds  the  grave — 

The  light— the  truth— the  way. 

WUlittm  LeggelU 

St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Railroad,*- 
Mr.  Morton^  the  engineer,  addressed  a 
report  to  Mr.  George  Moffat  of  Montreal, 
President  of  this  Company,  on  the  29th 
ult.,  in  whicrh  he  states  thst  the  length  of 
the  railroad,  from  Portland  to  Maine,  will 
be  280  miles,  of  which  130  are  in  Cana- 
da— that  the  cost  may  be  eight  millions 
of  dollars — that  passenger  trains  would 
pass  between  Montreal  and  Portland  in 
10  hours — that  the  largest  class  of  freight 
engines  would  be  able  to  transport  200 
tons  over  the  road  either  wny — that  there 
are  no  steep  grades  nor  abrupt  curva*- 
tures — that  half  the  road  will  be  a  dead 
level,  or  only  inclined  8  or  10  feet  per 


mile — ^that  the  road  will  conneet  the  Su 
Lawrence  and  Atlamic  at  a  point  where 
the  New  England  coast  approaches  near- 
est to  the  Western  waters — that  having 
Montreal  at  one  end  and  Portland  at  ^e 
other,  each  with  a  capacious  harbor  and 
rich  country,  it  must  be  profitable — and 
that  it  is  the  shortest  channd  through 
which  the  trade  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  can  reach 
the  sea  board. 


ENIGMA,  No.  16. 
I  am  composed  of  21  letters. 
My  1,  4,  3,  10,  17,  is  a  gulf  in  Europe. 
My  2,  7.  p,  3,  21,  4,  a  cape  of  Tripoli. 
My  3,  21,  3,  2,  7.  a  town  of  Indepcndani 
Tartary. 

My  4, 2, 12,  15, 14,  a  town  of  the  Mogal's 
Empire. 

My  5,  2,  3,  20,  10,  a  river  in  England. 
My  6,  4,  2,  16,  11, 17,  a  town  in  Hoogary. 
My  7,  5,  18,  4,  17,  a  chain  of  Mountains  in 
Africa. 

.  My  8,  19,  15,  17,  3,  6, 11,  15,  21,  a  county 
in  Virginia. 

My  9,;20,  21,  12, 17,  a  river  in  Asia. 

My  10.  11,  3,  17,  7,  6,  17,  one  of  the  Japan 
Islands. 

My  11,  1,3,  3,  acounty  in  Illinois. 

My  12,  8.  14,  7,  a  river  in  Russia. 

My  13, 1  r,  12,  21, 12, 20,  a  town  in  France. 

My  14,  18,  13,  7,  15,  11,  16,  17,  one  of  the 
U.  Slates. 

My  15,  3,  17,  a  river  in  Norway. 

My  16,  4,  a  town  in  Candia, 

My  18,  14,  6,  7,  2,  7,  17.  a  river  in  Chile. 

My  17, 17,  10,  16,  a  town  in  Italy. 

My  20,  19, 13,  4,  one  of  the  Moluccas. 

My  21,  17,  1,  u,  an  island  in  the  Baltic 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  an  island  of  the 
Western  Continent. 

MARTIN  F.  ZUTWILER, 
Seven  Isiands,  Va\ 
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QUEEN  VICTORIA'! 
Thia  is  one  of  the  most  animated 
&gaxfit  borne  hy  any  seal  we  recoDeA  to 
have  otHerved:  yet  there  ib  a  tront  of 
that  flimplicity  of  outline  and  ornament 
which  diatinguithes  (he  fig^utes  on  many 
ancient  Roman  aeala,  medals  and  coins, 
and  which  displays  unquestionable  evi-  ■ 
dence  of  a  superior  taste.  Capable  ' 
jadges  would  probably  condemn  the  ad- 
dition of  plumes  to  the  horse's  head,  not 
only  as  an  ornament  better  adapted  to 
savages,  hut  as  breaking  the  outline  of 
the  animal,  which  is  next  the  human 
in  natural  grace  and  dignity ;  and  the 
net  and  tassels,   with   the    superfluous 


SEAL    OF    STATE. 

drapery  of  the  rider,  would  be  otijeeted  j 

to  for  reasons  equally  clear  and  weH   ' 

founded. 

The  inscription:  "  Victoria,  Dei  Gratia, 
Britatmiarum   Regina,     I^dti    Defensor"   , 
[Victoria,   by  ihe  Grace  of  God,  Queen   ', 
of  Britain,  and  Defender  of  the  Fahb,"]  j 
has  some  historical  allusions  or  assi 
tions  of  much  interest.     Sovereign  of 
the  most  advanced  nation  of  Europe,  and  < 
presiding,  without  the  name  of  Empresa, 
over  an  empire  of  immense  extent,  and  J 
composed  of  many  important  countries  J 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  she  is  the  [ 
succesBOT  of  a  long  line  of  monarchs,  to  i 
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whcTse  history  we  may  well  turn  with 
increasing  interest,  since  the  events  of 
our  own  days  have  drawn,  and  are  still  . 
drawing  us  into  relations  of  peculiar  c^>n- 
nection,  intimacy  and  mutual  dependence. 
(^See  Jim,  Penny  Magazine^  Vol.  1.  p,  4«43.) 
After  a  period  of  amicable  but  rival 
exertions  in  the  coarse  of  improvement, 
in  which  the  inventor,  the  manufacturer, 
and  even  the  man  of  literature  have  been 
engaged,  as  well  as  the  merchant  and  the 
seaman,  and  in  which  many  have  felt  their 
own  interest,  to  be  something  like  a  per- 
sonal one,  we  have  suddenly  found  our- 
selves, of  late,  on  the  brink  of  a  threaten- 
ed war,  and  stood,  for  several  weeks,  con- 
templating the  prospect.  No  man  of 
humanity,  or  even  of  calm  common 
sensQ,  we  will  ventre  to  say,  could  avoid 
shuddering  at  the  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  no  Christian  can  have  fail- 
ed to  resort  to  his  great  refuge,  prayer  to 
the  Almighty,  to  avert  so  terrible  nn  evil. 
The  queen,  as  well  as  the  cabinet,  the 
Parliament  and  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  showed  herself  a  friend  of  peace ; 
and  she  deserves  the  honorable  regard  of 
all  Americans,  especially  those  of  her  own 
sex:  for  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Virgil, 
'^Matribus  abominatum  helium,'^  [War  is 
abominated  by  mothers.] 

Sir  Robert  Feel, — A  man  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age — of  good  figure,  powerfully 
made,  and  rather  full ;  the  form  of  his 
head  remarkable,  on  the  whole,  rather  for 
breadth  than  height.  The  countenance  ex- 
presses much  firmness,  joined  with  a  de- 
cidedly prosaic  appearance,  but  great 
sound  common  sense.  In  conversation  with 
crowned  heads,  the  expression  with  all  its 
firm  reserve,  passes  readily  to  a  smooth 
tone,  and  his  bodily  attitude  easily  assumes 
the  same  expression.  His  language  is  how- 
ever select,  comprehensive,  and  well  ex- 
pressed. Whenever  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  him,  he  was  dressed  in  black, 
with  white  neck-handkerchief,  and  without 
any  orders. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  possesses  and  lives  in  a 
magnificent  house,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  richly  adorned  with  a  vast 
number  of  paintings,  selected  with  the  best 
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taste.  In  the  evening,  there  was  a  large 
soiree,  to  which,  not  only  a  vast  number  of 
diplomatic  persons  and  members  of  the 
aristocracy  were  invited,  but  almost  all  the 
distinguished  men  of  learning  and  artists  in 
London.  The  whole  suite  of  opartmeiiTs 
was  thrown  open,  and  I  divided  my  time 
beiween  reflections  and  observations  on  all 
the  observers  on  and  within  the  walls. — 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 


Cotton. — The  statistics  of  cotton  are 
really  wonderful,  and  shew  its  rapid  in- 
crease and  its  great  agricultural  value 
and  importance.  In  1781  the  whole 
amount  of  cotton  shipped  from  this  coun- 
try to  England  was  450  bales.  In  1797, 
England  imported  about  60,000  bales,  not 
one  of  which  was  procured  from  the 
United  States.  So  rapid  was  the  increase 
of  oiir  cotton  trade,  however,  that  in  1807, 
we  shipped  to  England  160,000  bales, 
valued  at  fifteen  millions — at  25  cents 
per  pound.  From  IbOO  to  1807,  the  ex- 
export  of  flour  from  the  United  States 
was  valued  at  about  ten  millions  annually. 


A  Bold  Scheme. — Mr.  H.  Brown,  an 
ingenious  engineer  from  Iliiiiois,  and 
formerly  of  Massachusetts,  says  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  has  given  the  Board  of  Naval 
office rs,  and  also  the  President,  a  plan  for 
the  construction  of  a  steam  ship  of  war,  that 
will  be  perfectly  secure  against  shot  of  any 
kind  or  weight.  Several  very  scientific 
oflicers  here,  having  examined  the  plan, 
pronounce  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  en. 
tirely  efiicient  for  its  object  The  vessel 
may  be  armed  in  the  usual  manner,  or  ns 
the  inventor  proposes,  with  a  new  and  patent 
element  of  destruction — liquid  fire — which, 
by  steam  power,  is  to  be  discharged  from 
the  vessel  and  thrown  to  any  point,  and  to  a 
considerable  distance.  Mr.  Brown  wishes 
to  be  laid  alongside  of  the  Castle  of  Saa 
Juan,  with  one  of  his  vessels.  He  is  con« 
fident  of  taking  the  Castle  without  much 
trouble,  and  will  at  all  events,  risk  his  life 
in  the  attempt. 


Good  manners  are  the  blossom  of  good 
sense,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  good  feeling, 
too  ;  for,  if  the  law  of  kindness  be  written 
in  the  heart,  it  will  lead  to  that  disinter- 
estedness in  li!tle  as  well  as  great  things 
— that  desire  to  oblige,  and  attention  to 
the  gratification  of  others,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  good  manners. 
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DIRECT  FROM  OREGON. 

We  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  since 
of  taking  by  the  hand  Mr.  Spsmceb  Bulk- 
I.ET,  who  left  Oregon  city  on  the  5th  of 
March  last. 

Mr.  B.  was  a  resident  of  Franklin 
County,  Indiana — had  been  for  several 
years  out  of  health,  and  two  years  ago 
left  for  Oregon,  and  has  been  industri- 
ously engaged  in  exploring  that  country 
ever  since,  except  the  time  he  has  spent 
upon  the  road  to  and  from  thence.  He 
has  recovered  his  health,  and  was  ou  his 
return  home  when  he  passed  through  this 

city. 

He  visited  all  the  settlements,  explored 
nearly  the  whole  valley  of  Wallamette, 
also  the  country  adjacent  to  Puget's 
Sound.  He  was  in  this  last  mentioned 
section  of  Oregon  in  the  latter  part  of 
January  and  the  beginning  of  February 
last,  for  fourteen  days.  This  Sound  is  in 
about  latitude  48  north.  He  says  that  for 
70  miles  from  the  shore,,  the  country  is 
agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
groves  of  excellent  timber  and  beautiful 
prairies — well  watered  with  pure  streams 
and  very  fertile.  The  Sound  abounds 
with  fish,  oysters,  lobsters  and  the  like, 
and  the  rivers  with  the  finest  salmon  and 
other  valuable  fish.  He  surveyed  a  claim 
there  for  himself,  of  640  acres,  and  sev- 
eral other  claims  were  made  and  surveyed 
at  the  same  time,  by  American  citizens. 
The  scenery  of  the  land  and  sea — the 
waters  and  harbors,  everything  combined, 
make  it  a  most  picturesque  and  desirable 
country.  During  the  time  he  was  there, 
the  sky  was  clear,  the  temperature  agree* 
able,  no  rain,  no  snow,  nor  even  frost. 
He  anticipates  that  the  lands  on  Puget's 
Sound  will  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  valuable  in  Oregon. 

The  last  winter  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wallamatte,  was  mild.  Farmers  were 
plowing  and  sowing  wheat  all  winter. 
Wheat  was  a  certain  crop,  and  of  most 
excellent  quality.  He  saw  fields  of  sod 
corn,  which  yielded  4>0  bushels  to  the 
acre.  He  named  several  of  our  old 
friends  as  among  his  acquaintance. 

Mr.  B.  describes  the  valley  of  the  Wal- 
lamette  as  generally  having  a  fertile  soil, 
the  country  made  up  of  prairie  and 
woodland — agreeably  rolling — and  as 
covered  with  an  exuberant  growth  of 
natural  grasses  and  clover.  He  says  the 
clover  is  equal  to  the  best  cultivated  here. 
No  hay  is  made,  however,  or  other  pro- 
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vision  for  stock  in  winter.  The  earth 
affords  abundant  food  for  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep ;  and  during  that  period,  at  all 
times,  cattle  are  fit  for  the  shambles. 

He  passed  up  the  Wallamette  above 
the  falls,  in  a  keel  boat,  drawing  26  inches 
of  water,  for  about  90  miles.  It  could 
have  been  ascended  much  farther.  The 
valley  was  well  watered  with  fine  streams, 
suitable  for  mill  seats,  which,  like  the 
Wallamette,  were  well  stored  with  fish. 
These  streams  were  also  supplied  with 
the  speckled  trout — a  fish  which  is  only 
found  in  the  purest  waters.  There  were 
some  musquetoes  on  the  bottoms  and  in 
the  timber,  but  they  did  not  appear  in  the 
prairies,  and  what  seems  remarkable, 
there  were  no  horse  flies,  nor  any  of  that 
disagreeable  variety  which  "blows  meat." 
Indeed,  Mr.  B.  says,  and  he  has  verified 
the  truth  of  the  statement  by  experience, 
that  fresh  meat  hung  in  the  sun,  in  the 
summer,  will  not  putrify,  but  wiU  dry  up 
and  remain  perfectly  sweet. 

He  represents  the  timber  as  fine,  and 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  cut  trees  of 
eighteen  inches  diameter  at  the  butt, 
which  will  make  fifteen  rail  outs ! — and 
that  timber  is  abundant. 

Last  winter  the  Legislature  passed  a 
law  making  wheat  a  lawful  tender  for 
debt  at  one  dollar  per  bushel.  Dry  goods 
are  becoming  high  in  Oregon  city.  The 
supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Cof- 
fee brings  20  cents  ;  sugar  12  cents,  and 
other  grocery  articles  bear  a  proportion- 
ate price.  Shoes  bring  from  3  to  6  dol- 
lars a  pair ;  boots  from  6  to  15  dollars ; 
glass  16  cents  per  light ;  augers  62  cents 
per  quarter  \  chissels  25  cents  per  quar- 
ter \  salt,  1  cent  per  lb.;  fresh  beef,  from 
4  to  6  cents  ;  fresh  'pork,  from  8  to  10 
cents ;  and  bacon,  $^5  per  hundred  lbs. 
Iron  is  worth  25  cents  per  lb.,  and  the 
iron  work  of  a  good  pioagh  costs  37 
dollars.  Cargoes  of  "  notions"  from 
Yankee  land  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale 
in  Oregon. 

The  last  winter  was  fine  in  the  Walla- 
mette valley.  The  proportion  of  rainy 
weather  was  much  less  than  is  generally 
supposed.  More  out  door  work  can  be 
done  there  in  winter  than  in  this  conn- 
try.  The  emigrants  were  generally  sat- 
isfied with  their  prospects.  A  few  were 
not,  and  would  get  away  if  they  could. 
These  probably  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  country — belonging  to  the  dase 
known  as  grumblers. 
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Oregon  city  is  increasing  in  buildings, 
business  and  population.  It  contains  120 
good  houses,  and  between  800  and  1000 
inhabitants.  It  has  2  flour  and  3  saw 
mills,  and  the  Wallamette  furnishes  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  water  power. 
The  fall  of  water  is  38  feet. 

The  country  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Wallamette  is  the  mo«t  picturesque, 
healthy  and  desirable  portion  of  the  val- 
ley. To  that  point  population  is  progres- 
sing.    Its  numerous  beautiful  elevations 
for  sites  for  farm  buildings— crowned  as 
they  are  with  open  groves  of  deciduous 
and  evergreen  timber— and   surrounded 
with  beautiful  and  fertile  prairies,  through 
which  clear  running  streams  thread  their 
way  from  the  mountains  to  the  river  ; — 
add  to  these  facts,  that  the  prairies  are 
just  about  as  frequent  and  as  large  as  is 
desirable  5  that  much  excellent  timber  is 
easily    obtained,    and    easily    worked; 
that  the  character  of  the  country  is  un- 
rivalled for  health— no  freezing  chills  or 
burning    fevers ;  its    pure    atmosphere, 
through  which  vision  extends  near  a  hun- 
dred miles ;— its  even  temperature— the 
mercury  ranging  from  40  to  75  in  the 
course    of   the    year;    its    productions 
which  will  combine  many  of  those  of  the 
tropics,  with  those   of   the    temperate 
zones,  all  these  facts  united,  render  the 
southern  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Wallamette,  on  many  accounts,  most  de- 
sirable.    Yet  it  is  not  without  its  draw- 
backs.   The  country  is  new ;  there  are 
but  few  settlers  ;  no  schools  established ; 
milling  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  and  the 
privileges  of  society,  not  to  be  fully  en- 
joyed. These  evils  will  lessen  every  day, 
and  a  short  time  only  will  elapse  before 
the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Wallamette  will 
be  as  lovely,  as  populous,  and  as  well 
cultivated,  as  can  be  anticipated. 

This  valley  has  been  hitherto  reached 
by  way  of  the  Dalles  and  Oregon  city. 
A  gentleman  is  now  engaged  in  survey- 
ing a  route  for  a  road  from  Fort  Hall  or 
Fort  Boise,  direct  to  the  head  of  the 
Wallamette  valley.  The  route  inques- 
tion,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  surveyed  in 
time  for  the  tall  emigration. 

From  the  valley  of  the  Wallamette, 
there  is  a  route  to  the  Umquah  valley  on 
on  the  Pacific.  It  is  entirely  practicable, 
and  the  Umqua,  will  become  a  route  for 
trade.  There  is  a  harbor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  of  sufficient  depth  for  small 
vessels. 
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A  route  is  also  being  surveyed  for. a 
road  from  Wallawalla  mission,  to  Puget's 
Sound.  It  is  supposed  that  a  portion  of 
the  emigration  will  take  that  direction. 
A  route  for  a  road  from  the  Dalles  to  Or- 
egon city,  over  the  Cascade  mountains, 
has  been  located,  which  can  readily  be 
passed  over  by  waggons,  except  in  mid» 
winter,  at  which  time  a  part  of  it  is  cov- 
ered with  snow,  sometimes  to  the  depth 
of  fifteen  feet. 

In  a  word,  the  people  of  the  rising 
territory  of  Oregon,  are  doing  their  best 
to  open  ways  for  the  developement  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  in- 
vite emigrants  thither. 

The  government  was  getting  along 
well. — The  taxes  were  paid  in  wheat ;  and 
the  laws  were  enforced.  There  was  no 
trouble  with  the  Indians.  Indeed,  set- 
ting aside  their  thievish  propensities  for 
small  articles,  they  were  useful  to  the 
settlers. — Sangamo  Journal 


THE  MEDITERANEAH  WHEAT. 

We  have  conversed  with  many  intel- 
ligent farmers  who,  without  an  exception, 
concur  in  opinion  that  this  variety  of  wheat 
withstood  the  vieissitudes  of  the  season  bet- 
ter than  any  other,  enjoying  to  a  very  great 
extent  exemption  from  injury  from  the  JF7y, 
Tustt  and  cabs^  those  dire  enemies  to  the 
wheat  crop — and  we  were  gratified  to  learn 
further,  that  its  flourishing  qualities  had 
very  much  improved  since  the  introduction 
of  its  culture  among  us.  This  last  Dsict 
will  tend  to  increase  its  popularity  among 
wheat-growers  as  the  sagacity  of  the  mil- 
lers will  soon  teach  them  that  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  put  a  proper  appreciation  upon  a 
kind  of  wheat,  whose  constitutional  proper- 
ties enable  it  to  resist  the  evils  of  insects 
and  weather  which  have  hitherto  tended  so 
much  to  interfere  with  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  this  indispensable  grain. 

The  Mediterranean  wheat  possesses 
habits  of  character  which  must  commend  it 
to  the  favor  of  discerning  wheat  growers. 
1.  It  bears  earlier  planting  than  most  other 
kinds.  2.  It  possesses  greater  contitutional 
vigor,  is  rapid  of  growth  and  therefore  re- 
sists the  fly  better  than  most  other  kinds.  } 
3.  It  arrives  at  maturity  full  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  earlier  than  most  other  kinds, 
and  is  hereby  enabled  to  escape  those  influ- 
ences of  weather  which  are  supposed  to 
generate  the  rust — American  Farmer. 
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CoDjieetloii  of  Asricoltiire  with  ClTiliatlon. 

BY  ▲  LADT« 

WHOETBa  visits  England  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  its  hasband- 
ry,  its  abundant  products,  and  the  innu- 
merable ingenious  contrivances  that  faci- 
litate this  perfection.     The  grand  cities, 
the  incomparable  roads,  the  arehitecture 
of  every  grade,  from  ^'  Princes'  palaces 
to  poor  men's  cottages,"  and  of  every 
period  of  British  civilization,  from  the 
oldest  of  Saxon  remains  to  the' last  year's 
structure,  form  a  grand  aggregate  of  man's 
works  and  accommodations.    But  there 
is  something  still  more  gratifying  in  the 
perpetual  riches  of  God'sbounty,  renewed 
by  the  summer  and  winter,  the  seed-time 
and  harvest,  the  day  and  night,  that  never 
fail,  and  yet  most   especially  magnified 
and  multiplied  by  the  skill  of  man : — of 
man,  to  whom  earth  was  given,  that  he 
might  have  dominion  over  it,  and  whose 
dominion  is  only  complete,  when  his  im- 
proved faculties  nave  developed the'riches 
which   are   hidden  in  every   soil,  every 
substance,  and  every  creature  entrusted 
to  his  genius  and  industry. 
^      It  is  a  pleasant  retrospect,  to  look  back 
2  from  the  present  consummation  of  agri- 
culture as  an  art,  to  the  time  when  the 
inhabitants  of  that  populous  and  fertile 
land  were  not  much  superior  in  manners 
and  arts — in  all  the  traits  of  a  well  con- 
stituted society,  to  North  American  In- 
dians, or  wandering  Arabs.  Gssar  invaded 
Britain,  B.C.  55,  and  he  describes  the 
«  country  as  far  as  he  explored  it,  thus : — 
''  The  island  of  Britain  abounds  in  cat- 
tle ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
within  the  country  never  sow  their  lands, 
but  hVe  on  flesh  and  milk."  Certain  Celtic 
emigrants  from  the  neighboring  continent 
had   brought  over  to  Britain  (it  is  not 
known  exactly  how  long  before  the  time 
of   Cesar),  the    habits  of    commencing 
civilization  ;  and  the  shepherd's  flock,  had 
added  its  treasures  to  the  spoils  of  the 
hunter.     The  knowledge  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  to  some  extent,  were  brought 
into   the   island    subsequently   by   other 
colonists.    ^'  The  sea-coasts,"  says  Coesar, 
"  are  inhabited  by  colonies  from  Belgium, 
who,  having  established  themselves,  began 
to  cultivate  the  earth."     This  mode  of  life 
was  encouraged  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which   produced    grain    in    abundance. 
These  Belgic  Gauls  are  supposed  to  have 
interfered  very  little  with  the  habits  of  the 


natives,  and  continued  for  two  centuries, 
till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the 
principal  cultivators  in  the  country.  The 
northern  parts  retained  their  original 
wildness. 

Large  cities  can  be  fed  only  by  agricul- 
ture. Commerce,  and  the  arts  in  general 
must  be  commensurate  with  the  art  that 
feeds  all  men  in  a  civilized  state.  Those 
ignorant  of  agriculture  are  also  ignorant 
of  architecture^  in  any  scientific  meaning 
of  the  word. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  primitive 
state  of  all  ancient  nations  as  well  as  the 
Britons.  Of  the  ancient  Germans,  Taci- 
tus says :  '*  They  are  used  to  dig  deep 
caves  in  the  ground,  where  they  lay  up 
their  provisions,  and  dwell  in  winter,  for 
the  sake  of  warmth."  Some  of  these 
subterraneous,  or  earth-houses,  as  they 
are  called,  still  remain  in  the  western 
isles  of  Scotland.  The  snmmer  habita- 
tions of  the  Britons  were  very  slight, 
consisting  only  of  a  few  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground,  interwoven  with  flexible 
branches  of  trees,  called  wattles^  when  so 
used. 

The  next  step  towards  more  decent 
dwellings,  was  a  structure  resembling  our 
log-houses,  except  that  the  trunks  of  trees, 
which  formed  them,  were  disposed  in  a 
circle  upon  a  atone  foundation,  with  a  high 
tapering  roof,  having  an  aperture  in  the 
top,  for  the  entrance  of  light,  and  the  emis- 
sion of  smoke. 

When  the  Britons  were  invaded  by  the 
Romans,  the  former  had  nothing  among 
them  answering  to  our  ideas  of  a  town  or 
city,  consisting  of  contiguous  houses,  dis- 
posed in  regular  streets  and  lanes.  Their 
dn^ellings  were  scattered  about  the  coun- 
try, and  generally  situated  on  the  brink 
of  some  rivulet,  for  the  sake  of  water,  and 
on  the  skirts  of  some  wood  or  forest,  for 
the  conveniency  of  hunting  and  pasturage. 
^'What  the  Britons  call  a  town,"  says 
Cssar,  *'  is  a  tract  of  woody  country^  sur- 
rounded by  a  mound  or  ditch,  for  the  se- 
cnrity  of  themselves  and  their  cattle  against 
the  incursions  of  their  enemies.  Their 
forests  are  their  cities,  within  which  they 
enclose  a  laree  circle  with  felled  trees, 
and  there  build  houses  for  themselves,  and 
hovels  for  their  cattle." 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  obtained  a 
firm  establishment  in  Britain,  under  the 
government  of  the  wise  Agricola,  A.D. 
80,  agriculture  began  to  be  very  much 
improved  and  extended.     This  was  an  art 
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in  which  that  renowned  people  greatly 
delighted,  and  which  they  encouraged  in 
all  the  provinces  of  their  empire.  "When 
the  Romans  designed  to  hestow  the  high- 
est praise  on  a  good  man,  they  used  to 
say,  he  understands  agriculture  well,  and 
is  an  excellent  husbandman ;  for  this  was 
esteemed  the  greatest  and  most  honorable 
character.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
Romans  had  sabdued  any  of  the  British 
states,  they  endeavored,  by  various  means, 
to  bring  their  new  subjects  to  cultivate 
their  lands,  in  order  to  render  their  con- 
quest more  valuable.  The  tribute  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  com,  which  they  im- 
posed on  these  states  as  they  fell  under 
their  dominion,  obliged  the  people  to  ap- 
ply to  agriculture. 

The  Romans,  as  the  masters  of  Britain^ 
were  not  to  any  considerable  extent  land- 
owners and  fixed  residents.  The  island 
was  laid  under  tribute,  and  this  tribute, 
often  extortionate  and  oppressive,  was 
exacted  by  military  colonists.  The  abi- 
lity of  the  natives  to  pay  the  tribute,  was 
in  exact  proportion  to  their  industry  and 
their  prosperity.  The  true  policy  of  the 
conquerors  is  obvious.  The  veterans, 
who  were  established  at  convenient  places, 
were  as  expert  in  guiding  the  plough  as 
in  weilding  the  sword ;  and  they  set  be- 
fore the  Britons  an  example  of  the  me- 
thods and  advantages  of  agriculture.  In 
a  word,  the  Romans,  by  their  power, 
policy,  and  example,  so  efTectually  recon- 
ciled the  natives  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  that  this  island  became  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  provinces  of  the  empire  ; 
and  not  only  produced  wheat  enough  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  own  inhabitants, 
and  the  Roman  troops,  but  afibrded  every 
year  a  great  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  profitable  results  of  this  improve- 
ment and  increase  of  agriculture,  are 
strikingly  set  forth  by  an  historian  of  the 
fourth  century.  "He  also  buih  new 
granaries,"  says  Aramianus  Marcellinus, 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  "  into  which  he 
might  put  the  com  [wheat]  usually 
brought  from  Britain.  And,"  he  continues, 
"the  same  Emperor  [AD.  369 J,  having 
collected  prodigious  quantities  of  timber 
from  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
built  a  fleet  of  eight  hundred  ships,  larger 
than  common  barks^  which  he  sent  to  Bri- 
tain, to  bring  corn  from  thence.  When 
this  com  arrived,  he  sent  it  up  the  Rhine 
in  boats,  and  furnished  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  and  towns,  which  had 


been  plundered  by  the  enemy,  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  support  them  during 
the  winter,  to  sow  their  land  in  the  spring, 
and  to  maintain  them  to  the  next  harvest." 
So  great  and  happy  are  the  effects  of  well 
directed  industry. 

Before  they  were  instructed  by  the 
Romans,  the  ancient  Britons  were  as  ig- 
norant of^  gardening  as  of  husbandry. 
Like  the  ancient  Germans,  they  made  use 
of  herbs  and  fruits,  but  they  were  such 
as  grew  in  the  fields  without  cultivation. 
No  sooner  were  the  Romans  settled  in 
Britain,  than  they  began  to  plant  orchards 
and  cultivate  gardens,  and  found  by  ex- 
perience, according  to  Tacitus,  "That 
the  soil  and  climate  were  fit  for  all  lands 
of  fruit  trees  except  the  vine  and  the 
olive ;  and  for  all  plants  and  vegetables, 
except  a  few  which  are  peculiar  to  hotter 
countries."  They  even  found  that  some 
parts  of  the  country  were  not  unfit  for 
vineyards,  and  obtained  permission  from 
the  Emperor  Probus,  AD.  27S,  to  plant 
vines  and  make  wine  in  Britain.  This 
last  experiment  had  no  permanent  suc- 
cess. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  century,  that 
the  Roman  dominion  extended  to  the  Ca- 
ledonians, as  far  north  as  the  river  Clyde. 
This  people  had  lived  in  the  same  habits 
as  their  southern  neighbors  in  former 
times ;  and  their  beneficent  conquerors 
likewise  taught  them  to  abandon  their 
wandering  and  predatory  habits,  and  to 
cut  down  woods,  build  houses,  construct 
highways,  drain  marshes,  and  sow  and 
reap  the  fields  reclaimed  from  the  forest. 
To  return  to  the  first  century  :  The  Roman 
policy  was  most  nobly  illustrated  in  Agri- 
cola.  "  That  the  Britons,"  says  Tacitus, 
''who  led  a  roaming  and  unsettled  life, 
and  were  easily  instigated  to  war  (for 
they  were  of  difierent  tribes,  fiequently 
engaged  in  mutual  hostilities),  might  con- 
tract a  love  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  by 
being  accustomed  to  a  more  pleasant  way 
of  living,  he  exhorted  and  assisted  them 
to  build  houses,  temples,  and  market 
places;  and  after  they  had  erected  all 
those  necessary  edifices,  they  proceeded 
to  build  others  for  ornament  and  plea- 
sure." 

From  this  time  almost  to  the  departure 
of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  AD.  449,  the 
inhabitants  advanced  in  all  the  arts  of 
civilization.  Every  Roman  colony  and 
free  city  was  a  little  Rome,  as  Agricola 
had  recommended.      The  country  bore 
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marks  alike  of  peaceful  occupation  and 
productive  labor. 

The  distaff  and  the  loom  are  adjuncts 
of  the  plough,  all  the  world  over ;  the  for- 
mer too,  in  the  early  ages,  were  the  spe- 
cial instruments  of  the  female  ^x,  while 
the  latter  belonged  exclusively  to  thp 
stronger  hand  of  man.  Thus  woman 
became  a  heip-meet  for  man,  and  his  in- 
telligent partner.  The  inventions  of 
spinning  and  weaving  were  imputed  by 
the  Greeks  to  Minerva,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom  ;  and  Solomon's  wise  woman  was 
one  who  understood  their  uses.  *'  The 
Britons,"  says  Casar,  '*  in  tlie  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  are  clothed  in  skins :" 
but  it  is  presumed  that  the  Belgic  colo- 
nists in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island, 
had  introduced  the  arts  of  dressing,  spin, 
ning,  and  weaving  both  flax  and  wool, 
and  of  converting  the  cloth  so  produced 
to  the  clothing  of  human  beings.  The 
practice  of  agriculture  included  the  cul- 
tivation of  flax  and  hemp ;  and  the  very 
possession  of  these  articles  promoted  the 
arts  that  applied  them  to  use.  Domestic 
animals,  demanding  increased  cares  for 
new  services,  acquired  a  new  value,  and 
greater  beauty  and  vigor ;  in  short,  pro- 
perty in  everything  became  tlingible  and 
individual,  and,  of  course,  highly  prized 
by  its  owner. 

Agriculture  was  the  basis  of  all  these 
arts  and  comforts.  The  whole  course  of 
human  life  was  extended  and  ennobled. 
When  the  body  was  better  provided  for, 
the  mind  enlarged  its  province ;  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  the  authority  of 
law,  and  '*  leisure  to.  be  good,"  grew  out 
of  these  facilities;  then  literature  and 
religion  became  interpreters  of  God's 
providence,  expounders  of  man's  duties, 
and  promisers  of  better  things  than  the 
best  which  belong  to  time  and  sense. 


*An  Affecting  Scene. — In  his  »*  Twenty- 
Four  Years  in  the  Argentine  Republic,'' 
Col.  King  relates  the  following: — 

«'  There  were  two  brothers  in  one  of  our 
regiments,  who  were  natives  of  Santa  Fe, 
and  who  hud  been  with  us  ever  since  I  en- 
tered  the  service.  They  were  quite  young 
the  oldest  being  not  over  23  years  of  age, 
and  the  younger,  I  should  think,  less  than 
20.  Both  of  them  had  been  severely 
wounded  in  our  last  engagement,  and  the 
younger  lay  extended  upon  the  grass,  evi- 
dently dying.     His  brother,  whose  wound 


was  a  deep  sabre  cut  upon  his  thigh, 
was  unable,  both  from  the  nature  of  his 
wound  and  from  exhaustion,  to  stand,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  two  of  his  comrades 
he  had  been  carried  and  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  dying  youth;  there,  as  the  only 
means  in  his  power  of  alleviating  the  sufier- 
ings  of  his  brother,  he  had  gathered  the 
grass  within  his  reach,  and  was  bathing  his 
parched  lips  with  the  cool  moisture  which 
n  contained." 


The  Steamship  Southerner, — This  ship, 
which  is  said  to  equal  any  of  the  Gunard 
ships,  in  good  qualities,  takes  her  place  in 
Ihe  line  to  Charleston,  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember. She  is  described  fully  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'•  207  feel  in  leogth  from  stem  to  stern, 
thirty  feet  beam,  14  feet  depth  of  hold,  and 
measuring  800  ions.  Her  engine  made  by 
SuUman,  Allen  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  is  con- 
structed upon  the  most  approved  plan  of 
the  English  marine,  combined  witll  all  the 
new  improvements  of  American  ingenuity. 
Her  wheels  are  of  iron,  31  feet  in  diameter, 
7  1-2  feet  and  8  feet  stroke.  Her  cabins 
are  spacious  and  elegantly  contrived. — Her 
state  rooms  are  of  mahogany, 'ornamented 
with  white  enamel.  She  is  ship-rigged, 
and  was  built  by.  an  association  of  N.  York 
and  Charleston  merchants,  expressly  to  ply 
between  these  ports.  She  is  commanded 
by  Capt.  M.  Berry,  who  has  heeu  28  years 
in  the  Charleston  trade.  She  has  berths  for 
105  passeng^ers." 


Anthracite. — Experiment  proves-  that 
the  Anthracites  are  worth  more  than  double 
the  same  weight  of  Nova  Scotia  coal,  for 
generating  steam,  and  therefore  that  the 
difference  in  price,  if  any,  is  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  difference  in  value.  The  great 
superiority  of  the  anthracues  results  not 
entirely,  if  chiefly,  from  the  superior  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  they  produce ;  but  in 
part  at  least,  from  the  superior  facility  with 
which  the  heat  of  the  anthracites  is  brought 
into  action.  The  vast  quantity  of  smoke 
and  gas  which  are  emitted  from  bituminous 
coal  carries  off*  with  them  a  great  quantity 
of  heat,  and  requires  the  fire  to  be  placed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  boiler,  by 
which  a  larger  volume  of  air  is  brought 
between  the  fire  and  the  boiler ;  and  as  air 
is  a  non-conductor,  this  circumstance  em* 
barrasses  the  heat  which  remains, — Select. 
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PREACHING   BUNGALOW    AT    BATTICOTTA. 


About  two  hundred  years  ago  (nya 
I  the  Day-Spring),  the  Jeeaits  had  many 
[  conrertB  in  Ceylon  ;  they  also  had  a  num- 
I  beT  of  churches,  built  of  coral,  stone  or 
!  brick,  in  the  northein  province  of  the 
I  island.  Seven  of  these  charches  are  now 
I  used  as  places  of  public  worship  by  our 
'  KiissioRarie!,  one  of  which  is  atBatticotta. 
!  For  a  number  of  years,  however,  before 
>  thii  building  waa  occupied,  the  tnission- 
I  artea  held  their  meetings  in  a  preaching 
'  bungalow,  erected  for  the  purpose.  A 
I  T^y  good  idea  of  this  bungalow  may  be 
'  obtained  from  the  foregoing  engraving. 
I  It  was  capable  of  accommodating  about 
'  five  hundred  persons.  The  floor  was 
I   made  of  earth,   pounded   hard  ;  on  this 

ta  were  spread,  and  upon  these  the  na- 
i  tirei  were  accastomed  lo  ait,  while  lis- 
I  tening  to  the  word  of  God.  The  old 
<  bungalow  baa  since  been  taken  down; 
[  but  thia  engraving  is  an  interesting  memo- 
I  rial  of  a  place  v^ere  tbe  American  mis- 
I  aionaries — Poor,  Meigs,  Winslow,  Scud- 
■  dor,  Spaulding,  Woodward — madeknown 
\  the  goapel  in  the  infancy  of  the  mission. 

FiixHAM  Guva. — It  is  not,  perhapii, 
generally  known,  that  this  description  of 
artillery,  which  beara  the  name  of  a  French 
General,  ia,  in  fact,  the  invention  of  an 
American  officer,  Col.  Bumford.  In  a 
note  to  Lieutenant  Hallock'a  work  on 
Military  Art  and  Science,  just  publinbed 
by  Appleton  &  Co.,  (page  280),  the  case 
ia  thus  stated: — 

These  pieces  [Paixfaam  gnns,  or  Colum- 


biads]  were  first  invented  by  Col.  Bum- 
foid,  of  the  United  States  nrmy,  and  nsed  ( 
in  the  war  of  1812.  The  dimenaioDs  of  i 
these  guns  were  first  taken  into  Europe  ( 
by  a  young  French  officer,  and  tbua  fell  J 
into  the  hands  of  Col.  Paixham,  who  im-  ? 
mediately  introduced  them  to  the  French  J 
service.  They  were,  by  this  means,  first  ' 
made  known  to  the  rest  o(  Europe,  and  > 
received  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  <' 
introduced  them  into  European  service,  J 
rather  than  the  name  of  the  original  in-  ■ 
ventor.  All  these  facts  are  so  fully  sua-  , 
eeptible  of  proof,  that  the  Europeans  now  < 
acknowledge  themselves  indebted  to  us  | 
for  the  invention  ;  even  Gen.  Paixham  < 
gives  up  all  claim  to  originating  his  guns,  | 
and  limits  himself  to  certain  improve- 
ments which  he  introduced.  The  origi- 
nal, which  was  invented  by  Col.  Mumford,  < 
and  whose  dimensions  were  carried  to  i 
Gen.  Faixham  in  France,  is  now  lying  at  * 
the  ordnance  depot  in  New  Yotk  harbor.  ■ 
— Sefecfed. 


A  vahnre  can  fly  at  the  rate  of  150  J 
miles  an  hour.    Wild  geese  can  travel  at 
the  rate  of  90    miles    an    hour.      The 
common  crow  can  fly  25  miles,  and  swal- 
lows 92  miles  an  bour.     It  is  said  that  a  J 
falcon  was  discovered  at  Malta,  S4>  hours  c 
after  tho  departure  of  Henry  IV.  from  ? 
FoDtainbleau.      If  true,   this  bird    must   i 
have  flown  for  24  hours  at  the  rate  of  57  ( 
miles  an  hour,  not  allowing  him  to  rest  a  ^ 
moment  during  the  whole  time.  i 


^^    ^^ 


INDIAN  TOTEMS 


TbeM  Ggana  sreunong  thou  nBed  by 
\  the  OgibwBVB,  B8  marlcB  of  their  families 
I  or  tribei.  Rude,  and  truly  fantastic  or 
\  uncouth  as  they  often  are,  they  are  re- 
i  garded  ai  objeeta  of  great  importance  by 
<  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  red  men, 

>  whose  curious  and  complex  religious  sya- 
)  tern  is  interwoven  with  the  circumstances 

>  of  common  life,  in  a  thousand  ways  rarely 
)  suspected  by  the  stranger,  and  hare  great 
I  influence  on  their  actioDS  as  well  as  their 
!  judgment. 

\      All  the  Ojibways  have  their  lottmt,  or 

>  family  names,  answering  to  coats  of  arms 


in  other  parts  of  the  world.    They  are  J 
designated   by  rude   figures,   drawn  on 
many  of  their  utensils,  and   sometimes 
tattooed  on  their  arms  and  legs,  and  paint- 
ed on  their  baflalo  skins  snd  blankets. 
The    Ojibtvays    seem   to    regard    those   | 
who  possess  the  same  totem,  as  in  some  J 
sense  related  to  each  other,  so  that  they  I 
may  never  intermarry,  nor  appear  to  each  j 
other  as  strangers.    They  believe  after  i 
death  all  having  the  same  name  are  ga-  i 
thered  into  one  camp  in  the  land  of  their  j 
fathers.    When  an  Indian  makes  his  jour-  ] 
ney  to  the  land  of  souls,  he  must  travel  < 
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til  he  reaches  the  camp  of  those  bearing 
the  same  totem  as  himself.  Hence  at 
their  graves,  as  they  bring  out  their  friends 
for  burial,  they  sometimes  implore  the 
deceased  to  remember  them  when  he 
reaches  the  end  of  his  journey^  to  watch 
for  ihose  who  linger  behind,  and  come 
to  meet  them  when  they  arrive,  and  con- 
duct them  to  the  home  and  camp  of  their 
farthers. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  thrown  much  light 
upon  this  and  collateral  points  of  Indian 
history  ;  and  the  readers  of  his  aboriginal 
Tales  must  remember,  that  the  heroes  are 
sometimes  represented  as  regarding  their 
totems,  and  even  the  objects  represented 
by  them,  with  a  reverence  approaching 
idolatry.  The  following  comprehensive 
account  of  totems  is  in  "  Oneota,"  No.  3, 
p.  172,  a  late  work  of  Mr.  S.,  to  which 
we  have  been  before  indebted  for  several 
interesting  extracts  :— 

"  This  word  is  frequently  heard  in  con- 
versation on  the  frontiers,  and  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  writings  of  tourists 
and  others.  It  is  derived  from  odanuh, 
the  Ojibwa- Algonquin  name  for  a  town. 
Ht^nce,  neen  dodam,  my  townsfellow,  or 
mark-fellow.  The  term  is  applied  to  fe- 
males as  vvell  as  males.  In  pronounping 
the  word  dodam,  an  English  ear  win  na- 
turally substitute  t^s  for  cTs,  and  as  the  a 
in  this  word  is  sometimes  pronounced 
short,  it  has  been  insensibly  converted  or 
corrupted  into  short  e. 

*'  It  would  appear,  from  this  etymology, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  consisted 
originally  of  persons.of  the  same  family, 
or  family  name,  and  consequently  em* 
ployed  the  same  personal  symbol,  picture, 
badge,  or  mark.  The  symbol  became,  at 
once,  the  evidence  of  consanguini'y;  and 
it  is  a  specie^  of  evidence  which  we  ob- 
serve to  be  daily  acknowledged  by  them, 
even  in  cases  where  tradition  has  failed 
to  preserve  all  knowledge  of  the  fact. 
Hence  the  importance  of  totems.  They 
serve  to  denote  the  family  stock  or  clan. 
How  far  this  institution  extends  among 
the  American  tribes  is  not  well  ascertain- 
ed. It  prevails  universally  amon>;st  the 
tribes  of  the  Algonquin-Lenapee  family." 


The  first  printing  done  in  America  was 
by  Samuel  Green,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

De  Witt  Clinton  was  bora  in  Orange 
county,  N.  Y. ;  died  Feb.  11,  1828. 

Sound  is  projected  through  the  air  at 
4he  rate  of  1,142  feet  per  second. 


From  "  Algeria  and  Tunis,  in  1845.     By  CapL 
J.  Clark  Kennedy."    2  voU. 

(Conduded  from  page  478.) 

As  they  passed  overhead,  a  ball  fired  into 
their  midst  changed  the  direction  of  their 
flight,  and  as  each  bird  turned  from  its 
course  the  beautiful  crimson  of  its  glossy 
plumage  shone  more  brilliant  than  before ; 
then,  after  circling  twice  round,  each  time 
higher  and  higher,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave 
a  favorite  spot,  they  darted  ofTin  a  direct 
line  towards  another  of  the  lakes  some 
miles  distant.  We  fired  a  few  shots  at 
the  water-fowl  scattered  over  the  lakes 
in  great  number,  but  they  were  shy,  and 
very  little  execution  was  done  among 
them.  On  the  way  back  to  the  douar, 
several  birds  of  the  bustard  species  were 
fallen  in  with,  and  three  shot." 

Returning  from  this  interesting  ramble, 
the  English  gentleman  found  no  want  of 
diversion,  since  the  wedding  festivities 
afore-mentioned  had  not  yet  come  to  an 
end,  and  their  discretion  in  scrupulously 
abstaining  from  prying  and  peeping,  was 
rewarded  by  un  invitation  to  the  ball  : — 

^'A  curtain  drawn  across  the  door  of 
the  tent  concealed  the  bride,  who  closely 
veiled,  sat  within,  surroanded  by  women. 
On  the  outside,   between  four  and  five 
hundred   people   were  collected,   and  a 
clear  space 'was  kept  in  the  middle  for  the 
dancers  by  two  men  with  drawn  swords, 
who  vigorously  applied,  right  and  left, 
the  flat  of  the  blade  to  all  who  pressed 
too  forward.     On  one  side  of  the  ring 
squatted  the  band,  consisting  of  two  men, 
with   instruments  like  flageolets,  and  a 
drummer  who  occasionally  accompanied 
the  music  with  his  voice.     In  the  centre 
was  a  middle-aged  woman,  dressed  in  the 
usual  <^iark  blue  cotton  garments,  but  deck- 
ed  with  all   her    ornaments — ear-rings, 
bracelets,  and  a  necklace,  to  which  sun- 
dry charms  and  amulets,  teeth   of  wild 
beasts,   verses  of  the  Koran  sewn  up  in 
little  bags,  and  various  other  odds  and 
ends,  considered  as  protections  from  the 
evil  eye,  were  suspended;  a  large  circu- 
lar broach  of  silver  or  white  metal  (the 
same  in  form  as  those  used  by  the  Scotch  -' 
Highlanders)    confined   the    loose   folds  , 
across  her  bo^om;  and  a  small  looking-  ; 
glass  set  in  metal,  dangled  conveniently  ^ 
at  the  end  of  a  string  of  sufficient  length  ^ 
to  allow  of  her  admiring  her  charms  in  ') 
detail.    Her  face  was  uncovered,  and  her  ( 
features   were   harsh  and.  disagreeable,  ^> 
except  the  eyes,  which  were  large  and  s 
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pressive,  with  that  peculiar  lustrous 
appearance,  given  by  the  use  of  mineral 
paint.  Her  feet  were  hardly  visible  from 
the  length  of  her  dress,  and  her  finger- 
nails* together  with  the  palms  of  her 
hands,  were  stained  with  henna.  As  soon 
as  we  had  taken  our  stand  in  the  front 
row,  the  music,  which  had  ceased  for  a 
few  minutes,  struck  up,  and  the  lady  in 
the  midst  commenced  her  performances ; 
inclining  her  head  languishingly  from 
side  to  side,  she  beat  time  with  her  feet, 
rai3ing  each  foot  alternately  from  the 
ground  with  a  jerking  action,  as  if  she 
had  been  standing  on  a  hot  floor,  at  the 
same  time  twisting  about  her  bodv,  with 
a  slow  movement  of  the  hands  and  arms. 
Several  others  succeeded  her,  and  danced 
in  the  same  style  with  an  equal  want  of 
grace.  A  powerful  inducement  to  exert 
themselves  was  not  wanting,  for  one  of 
them  more  than  once  received  some  tol- 
erably severe  blows,  both  from  a  stick 
and  the  flat  of  the  sword ;  what  the  rea- 
son was  I  do  not  know,  but  suppose  that 
either  she  was  lazy  or  danced  badly. 

*^  While  the  dancing  was  going  en  the 
spectators  were  not  idle ;  armed   with 
guns,  pistols,    and   blunderbusses    with 
enormous  bell  mouths,  an  irregular  fire 
was  kept  up.     Advancing  a  step  or  two 
into  the  circle,  so  as  to  show  oflf  before 
the  whole  party,  an  Arab  would  present 
his  weapon  at  a  friend  opposite,  throwing 
himself  into  a  graceful  attitude,  then  sud- 
denly dropping  the  muzzle  at  the  instant 
of  pulling  the  trigger,  the  charge  struck 
the  ground  close  to  the  feet  of  the  person 
aimed  at.    After  each  report  the  women 
set  up  a  long.con tinned  shrill  cry  of  /ti-/ti, 
lu'lu^  and  the  musicians  redoubled  their 
efibrts.    The  advance  of  one  man  is  usu- 
ally the  signal  for  others  to  come  forward 
at  the  same  time,  all  anxious  to  surpass 
their  friends  and  neighbors  in  dexterity 
and  grace.     Ten  or  a  dozen  men  being 
crowded  into  a  small  space,  sometimes 
not  more  than  six  paces  wide,  brandish- 
ing their  arms,  and,  excited  by  the  mimic 
combat,  firing  often  at  rando.m,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  accidents  happen 
occasionally  to  the  actors  or  bystanders." 


Ninety-seven  persons  out  of  every  hun- 
dred, who  gain  their  livelihood  by  trade, 
die  insolvent. 

Merino  sheep  were  first  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1802,  by  Robert  Liv- 
ingston. 


i 


JENNER  AND  VACCINATION. 

No  more  fatal  or  formidable  disease 
has  ever  scourged  the  human  race  than 
one — now  happily  becoming  the  subject 
for  history-^the  small-pox.  Authori- 
tative evidence  has  of  late  years  been 
adduced  to  show  that  it  existed  in  the 
Mosaic  period,  and  in  China  it  has  been 
known  from  the  earliest  ages.  Most  of 
the  fearful  plagues  which  from  time  to 
time,  on  various  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  have  swept  myriads  into  untime- 
ly graves,  were  no  other  than  devastating 
visitations  of  this  dreadful  disease ;  and 
even  pursuing  its  ordinary  course,  it  car- 
ried ofl*  one  in  fourteen  of  all  that  were 
born.  In  Ceylon,  whenever  it  broke  out, 
entire  villages  were  abandoned;  and  in 
Thibet,  on  one  occasion,  the  capital  was 
deserted  for  three  whole  years.  In  the 
Russian  empire,  two  millions  of  human 
beings  died  of  smaII*pox  in  twelve 
months.  Bernouilli  calculated  that  fif- 
teen millions  fell  victims  to  it  every 
twenty-five  years,  taking  the  whole 
world,  or  six  hundred  thousand  annually, 
of  which  number  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  were  estimated 
for  Europe  alone!  And  to  come  down  to 
more  recent  times,  the  readers  of  Mr. 
Catlin's  work  on  the  Indians  of  North 
America  will  remember  the  terrible  ac- 
counts of  the  destruction  of  whole  tribes 
by  this  deadly  malady.  Regarded  as  in- 
evitable, it  came  also  to  be  considered  as 
irremediable,  and  the  .world  submitted  to 
its  ravages  as  a^  calamity  of  fate.  In 
1714,  Dr.  Timoni  of  Constantinople  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  subject ;  and  to  the 
ffood  sense,  courage  and  influence  of 
Lady  of  M.  W.Montagu,  who  caused  her 
son  to  be  inoculated  in  the  Turkish 
capital  by  Mr.  Maitland,  surgeon  to  the 
embassy,  England  is  indebted  for  the 
counteracting  practice.  In  1722,  her 
daughter  was  inoculated  in  this  country 
by  the  same  gentleman ;  and  the  method 
was  generally  adopted  until  1740,  when 
it  had  fallen  nearly  into  disuse ;  but  fa- 
vorable accounts  coming  from  abroad,  it 
was  again  revived;  and,  to  propagate 
the  salutary  modification,  the  then 
Princess  of  Wales  caused  two  of  her 
daughters  to  be  inoculated.  The  new 
remedy,  however,  met  with  great  op- 
position. 

The  infected  were  not  kept  separate 
from  others ;  and  an  inoculation  always 
produced  the  true  disease  in  its  usual  in- 
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fectious  form,  it  became  more  widely 
disseminated,  and  the  mortality  fright- 
fully increased.  In  the  year  1800,  it 
broke  out  no  less  than  twenty  times  in 
the  Channel  fleet  alone  ;  and  the  records 
of  the  Asylum  for  the  Indigent  Blind 
showed  that  three  fourths  of  those  re- 
lieved lost  their  sight  from  smali-pox. 
Its  victims  in  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
forty-five  thousand  annually ;  and  the 
celebrated  La  Gondamine,  pleading  for 
the  adoption  of  a  remedy  in  France,  said, 
"La  petite  v^role  nous  decime." — The 
small-pox  decimates  us.''  Such  were  the 
fatal  effects  of  a  disease  described  by 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  even  in  tl^ose  who  re- 
covered, as  ^'  the  very  next  degree  to  ab- 
solute rottenness,  putrefaction,  and  death 
itself." 

The  world  was  in  this  distressing  con- 
dition when  a  remedy  at  once  mild, 
harmless,  and  effectual,  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  Jenner,  then  a  young 
man  pursuing  his  studies  under  a  prac- 
titioner at  Sodbuiy,  in  Oloucestershire ; 
where  the  subject  of  small-pox  being  in 
the  presence  of  a  country  girl  who  came 
for  advice,  ^he  exclaimed,  'M  cannot  take 
that  disease,  for  I  hi^ve  had  cow-pox." 
^'  This  incident  rivetted  the  attention  of 
Jenner.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
popular  notion,  which  was  not  at  all  un- 
common in  the  district,  had  been  brought 
home  to  him  with  force  and  influence. 
Most  happily,  the  impression  then  made 
was  never  eflTaced.  Youno^  as  he  was, 
and  insufficiently  acquainted  with  any  of 
the  laws  of  physiology  or  pathology,  he 
dwelt  with  deep  interest  on  the  com- 
munication which  had  been  casually 
made  to  him  by  a  peasant,  and  partly 
foresaw  the  vast  consequences  involved 
in  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon."  Pos- 
sessing much  patience  and  firmness  of 
purpose,  Jenner  was  willing  to  wait  the 
fruition  of  his  ideas :  and  contented  him- 
self at  firi>t  with  speaking  of  the  prophy- 
lactic virtues  ot  the  cow-pox  among  his 
friends,  which  he  recommended  them  to 
investigate.  But  they  treated  it  as  an 
idle  notion  i  and  as  he  persisted  in  bring- 
ing it  before  them,  they  threatened  to 
expel  him  from  their  society,  "  if  he  con- 
tinued to  harass  them  with  so  unprofita- 
ble a  subject." 

Jenner  was  fortunate  in  possessing  the 
friendship  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter, 
under  whom  he  had  studied  in  London, 
and  to  whom  he  comrannicated  his  views. 


The  reply  of  th^  great  anatomist  sup- 
ported  and  stimulated  his  courag^e — 
*^Dont  think,  but  try;  be  patient,  be  ac- 
curate." H^  knew  how  to  wait.  In 
1775,  his  ideas  and  prospects  began  to 
assume  a  definite  form:  he  foresaw 
something  of  the  gr/eat  work  before  him* 
To  one  of  his  friends,  to  whom  be  had 
explained  his  theory,  he  said,  *'  I  have  en- 
trusted a  most  important  matter  to  yon, 
which  I  firmly  believe  will  prov^  of  es- 
sential benefit  to  the  human  race."  He 
vaccinated  his  own  son  on  three  diflTereot 
occasions.  Many  years,  however,  elapsed 
before  he  had  opportunity  of  completing 
his  experiments,  in  the  course  of  which 
a  formidable  obstacle  was  encountered  : 
he  found  that  cow-pox  was  not,  in  every 
casQ,  an  efi^ectual  preventive  of  the 
small-pox.  This  led  him  to  discover  the 
tru^  from  the  spurious  vaccine  matter ; 
of  which  the  former  alone  produces  any 
specific  action  on  the  constitution. 
Though  this  disappointed,  it  did  not  dis- 
courage him.  He  investigated  the  facts, 
and  arrived  at  last  at  the  true  explanation. 
He  talked  of  it ;  wrote  of  it  to  his 
friends  -,  and  it  was  mentioned  in  London 
in  1788  by  meJical  professors  in  their 
lectures. 

In  1798,  he  published  the  result  of  his 
observasions  in  a  quarto  of  about  seventy 
pages,  in  which  he  gave  details  of 
twenty-three  cases  of  successful  vaccina- 
tion on  individuals,  to  whom  it  was  after- 
wards found  to  be  impossible  to  commu- 
nicate the  smail-pox  either  by  contagion 
or  inoculation. 

The  publication  of  this  work,  so  mo- 
destly and  temperately  written,  imme- 
diately excited  the  greatest  attention. 
In  the  same  year  the  author  had  occasion 
to  visit  London,  where,  during  his  stay 
of  nearly  three  months,  he  could  not 
meet  with  a  single  person  willing  to  come 
forward  to  test  the  experiment.  Two 
ladies,  whose  names  are  deserving  of 
record — Lady  Ducie,  and  the  Countess 
of  Berkeley — ^broke  through  the  preju- 
dices of  the  day,  and  caused  their  chil- 
dren to  be  vaccinated.  The  countenance 
and  cooperation  of  the  higher  classes  of 
London  were  in  great  part  secured  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Knifht,  inspector- 
general  of  military  Ivospitals  :  ana  it  ap- 
peared that  females  were  most  conspica- 
ous  in  the  good  work ;  arising,  probably, 
from  their  natural  anxiety  as  mothers  for 
the  safety  of  their  oflfspring. 
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Many  eminent  professional  men  now 
.  appeared  to  favor  his  views,  while  others 
received  them  with  derision  and  distrust, 
experiments  were  made  at  the  Small-pox 
Hospital  in  London,  which  proved  most 
disastrous  to  the  infant  cause;  as,  from 
Tirant  of  care,  the  true  variolous  matter, 
as  Jenner  expressed  it,  was  *'  contami- 
nated" with  small-pox,  and  differed  in 
effect  but  very  slightly  from  the  real 
disease.  This  drew  upon  him  the  indig- 
nation of  the  metropolitan  practitioners : 
who,  however,  as  it  was  afterwards  es- 
tablished, had  been  actually  disseminating 
the  tainted  matter  over  many  parts  of 
England  and  the  continent. 

In  1799,  Dr.  Woodville,  a  physicisn  of 
London,  published  a  report  throwing 
doubts  on  the  real  efficacy  of  vaccina- 
tion, which  tended  to  check  the  high  ex- 
pectations that  had  been  formed  of  it. 
It  had  been  intimated  to  Jenner,  that  if 
he  would  settle  in  London,  he  might  com- 
mand a  practice  of  j6 10,000  per  annum. 
He  observes,  in  his  reply,  "  Shall  I,  who, 
even  in  the  rooming  of  my  days,  sought 
the  lowly  and  sequestered  paths  of  life — 
the  valley,  and  not  the  mountain — shall 
I.  now  my  evening  is  fast  approaching, 
hold  myself  up  as  an  object  for  fortune 
and  for  fame!" — Chamber'' $  Journal, 

agricultuTal. 

Importation  of  Pure  Bred  Merino  Sheep, 
— ^It  will  be  recollected  we  published  in  the 
Agriculturist  of  last  year,  that  Mr.  John  A. 
Taintor,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  had  sailed  for  Eag. 
land  in  the  month  of  May,  with  a  view  of 
making  a  general  tour  in  Europe ;  and  that  a 
paramount  object  with  him  during  his  ab- 
sence would  be  the  inspection  ot  the  best  fine- 
wooled  flocks  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  some  choice  ani- 
mals from  them  for  imponaiion  into  the 
United  States.  We  know  no  man  in  Amer* 
ica  so  well  qualified  to  make  these  selections 
as  Mr.  Tamtor;  for  his  father  was  larj^ely  in- 
terested in  the  early  importations  of  Spanish 
Merinos,  and  their  subsequent  breeding ;  and 
the  son  was  with  him  in  the  same  occupation 
from  boyhood,  followed  up  by  extensive  deal- 
ings in  wool  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
In  this  way  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  the  best  method  of  rearing  and 
breeding  them,  together  with  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  wants  of  the  manufac- 
turers, and  that  quality  and  style  of  wool 
most  suitable  for  their  general  purposes. 
Thus  qualified  to  make  selections,  Mr.  Taintor 
has  spent  about  fifteen  months  m  looking  over 
the  goTemment  and  private  flocks  in  the  north 
and  south  of  France,  and  among  the  Pyre- 


nees ;  in  the  mountains  and  plains  of  Spain  ; 
and  in  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  includ- 
ing Bohemia  and  Moravia.     All   this  was 
done  under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances, 
and  such  as  are  not  soon  likely  to  occur  to 
any  one  again.     The  result  is,  from  these 
flocks,  he  has  been  permitted  to  choose  such 
sheep  as  he  wanted.    Four  Saxon  bucks  and 
four  ewes  of  his  selection,  from  the  Elec- 
toral and   the  equally  celebrated  Baron  de 
Spreck's  flocks,  came  out  in  the  ship  Atlantic, 
from  Bremen,  for  Mr.  Scoville,  of  Connecticut, 
a  notice  of  which  we  give  at  pages  198  and 
203  of  our  current  volume ;  and  three  Merino 
bucks  and   twenty-three  ewes  arrived  with' 
him  in  the  ship  Patrick  Henry,  Capt.  Delano, 
from  Liverpool,  on  the  1st  of  August  last. 

Although  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
seeing  these  sheep  on  board  ship  after  their 
arrival,  and  again  when  transferred  to  the 
steamboat  for  Hartford,  yet  ihia  was  not  suffi- 
cient  to  satisfy  us ;  accordingly,  after  they 
had  been  at  home  about  a  fortnight,  we  went 
on  there  to  examine  them  more  particularly, 
and  see  them  shorn,  they  having  come  out 
with  iheir  fleeces  on. 

These  sheep  show  great  vigor  of  constitu- 
tion, and  are  remarkably  well  formed,  with 
enormous  dewlaps  and  folds  all  over  the  car- 
cass. Their  fleeces  are  very  close,  thickly 
covering  the  head  and  legs*  as  well  as  the 
body,  and  are  uncommonly  even,  the  wool 
being  nearly  as  good  on  the  flanks  as  on  the 
shoulders,  while  its  felting  properties  are  un- 
surpassed. In  fineness  of  quality  it  is  equal 
to  the  best  American  Merino. 

If  Mr,  Taintor's  time  and  travelling  ex- 
penses be  taken  into  consideration*  the  cost 
of  these  sheep  would  be  enormous.  He  has 
not  been  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  t^is 
importation  with  a  view  of  making  money 
from  it,  but  to  please  himself. — Amer.  Agr. 

Symptoms  oj  Disease  in  Animals, — A  full 
and  frequent  pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  dejected 
head,  and  a  languid  or  watery  eye,  with  a 
disposition  to  lie  down  in  a  dark  or  shady 
place,  are  certain  marks,  in  all  hrute  animals, 
of  one  of  the  most  frequent  diseases  with 
which  they  are  affected — that  is,  the  fever. 
The  watery  eye,  an  inability  to  bark,  or  bark- 
ing with  a  stertorious  hoarseness,  indicate 
the  approach  of  madness  in  the  dog.     The 
elevation  of  the  hair  on  the  back  of  a  cat,  and 
its  not  falling  upon  its  feet,  when  thrown 
from  a  moderate  height,  are  the  premonitory 
signs  of  that  disease,  which  has  so  long  proved 
fatal  to  that  species  of  animal  both  in  Europe 
and  America.     The  tail  of  a  horse  losing  its 
regularity  of  motion  from  side  to  side,  indi- 
cates that  he  is  indisposed,  and  the  part  m 
which  his  disease  is  seated  is  pointed  out  by 
one  of  bin  ears  inclining  backwards  to  the  side 
afiected.    The  seat  of  disease  in  the  abdo- 
men, where  the  signs  are  concealed,  mav  be 
known  by  pressing  the  hand  upon  his  whole 
belly.    When  the  diseased  part  is  pressed,  he 
will  manifest  marks  of  pain. — Am,  Agr, 
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PRESERVATION  OF  APPLES. 

Apples  iniended  to  be  preserved  for  winter 
and  spring  use,  should  remain  upon  the  trees 
until  quite  ripe,  which  usually  takes  place 
at  the  coming  of  the  first  heavy  frosts.  They 
should  then  he  plucked  from  the  trees  by 
hand,  in  a  fair  day,  and  packed  up  immedi- 
ately in  casks,  in  alternate  layers  of  dry  sand, 
plaster,  chaff,  saw-dust,  or  bran,  and  convey- 
ed to  a  cool,  dry  place,  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  sand  or  saw-dust  may  be  dried  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  or  may  be  baked  in  an  oven 
at  the  time  required  to  be  used.  The  peculiar 
advantages  arising  from  packing  apples  in 
Band,  are  explained  and  commented  upon  as 
follows,  by  the  late  Mr.  Webster,  author  of 
the  **  American  Dictionary  ot  the  English 
Language,"  "Ist,  The  sand  keeps  the  ap- 
ples from  the  air.  which  is  essential  to  their 
preservation ;  2d,  The  sand  checks  the  eva- 
poration or  perspiration  of  the  apples,  thus  pre- 
serving in  them  their  full  flavor — ^at  the  same 
time  any  moisture  yielded  by  the  apples  is 
absorbed  by  the  sand — so  that  the  apples  are 
kept  dry,  and  all  mustiness  is  prevented.  My 
pippins,  in  May  anti.June,  are  as  fresh  as 
when  first  picked.  Even  the  ends  of  the 
stems  look  as  if  just  separated  from  the 
twigs ;  3d,  The  sand  is  equally  a  preserva- 
tive from  frost,  rats,  &c.  But  after  the  ex- 
treme heat  ot  June  takes  place,  all  apples 
speedily  lose  their  flavor,  and  become  in- 
sipid."— Amer.  Agr. 

APPLICATION  OF  GYSUM  OR  PLAS- 
TER OF  PARIS. 

Ground  plaster,  applied  as  a  fertilizer,  is  so 
well  known,  and  its  properties  and  uses  so 
well  established,  that  it  is  presumed  that  most 
intelligent  farmers  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  everything  concerning  it.  It  is  exten- 
sively usea,  and  isirery  advantageous  to  c\q. 
ver,  beans,  peas,  turnips,  cabbages,  &e. ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  answer  so  well  on  natu- 
ral meadows,  lor  grain  crops,  nor  on  wet,  or 
very  poor  lands,  containing  but  little  vegeta- 
ble matter,  nor  is.  it  thought  to  be  of  much 
use  in  places  approiimate  to  the  sea.  It  is 
extensively  used  ,in  composts  in  barn-yards 
and  stables,  smd  in  neutralizing  decayed  or 
putrescent  substances,  in  vaults,  dirty  tanks, 
&c. ;  and  is  advantageously  employed  with 
green  manutes,  and  as  a  top-dressings  of  rot- 
ted manure  or  compost,  to  which  it  gives 
remarkable  activity. 

The  quantity  of  gypsum  used  per  acre  va- 
ries from  halt  a  bushel  to  five  bushels,  depend- 
ing upon  the  quantum  of  substances  in  the 
ground  on  which  the  component  parts  of  the 
gypsum  operate,  or  are  by  them  operated 
upon.  In  proportion  as  these  are  scarce  or 
abundant,  the  effects  are  produced  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  And  when  they  are  exhaust- 
ed, or  where  they  do  not  exist,  no  quantity 
whatever  will  produce  any  agricultural  ben- 
efiL  If  a  greater  quantity  be  used,  than  is 
required  to  exhaust  the  subjects  ot  its  opera- 


tion, the  excess  will  remain  inert  and  inaciive 
until  new  subjects  call  forth  its  powers.  Still 
the  gypsum  remaining  in  the  soil,  on  a  renew- 
ed application  of  any  animal,  or  vegetable 
matter,  will  operate,  but  less  powerfully, 
although  it  may  have  remained  in  the  ground 
for  years.  Therefore,  small  quantities,  by 
frequent  applications,  are  much  the  best,  not- 
withstanding the  excess, Jf  applied  loo  pro- 
fusely, or  beyond  what  the  substances  in  the 
earth  require,  will  remain  in  its  original  state 
of  composition. — Amer.  Agr. 


{ 


Bust  Time  to  Prune  Peach  Teees.— The 
most  suitable  time  for  prunine  the  peach,  as  ( 
well  as  for  most  other  kinds  of  stone-fruit,  is 
in  autumn,  just  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  ( 
when  the  sap  is  in  a  downward  motion.  At  ( 
this  period,  a  more  perfect  cicatrization  takes  | 
place,  than  when  the  trees  are  pruned  in  win-  i; 
ler  or  spring. — Amer.  Agr. 


RECEIPinS. 

Tomato  Catitjp.— Take  four  gallons  of 
peeled  tomatoes,  four  table  spoons  full  of  salt. 
four  do.  ol  allspice,  a  half  table  spoon  full  of 
black  pepper,  three  table  spoons  full  of  mus- 
tard.— Grind  these  articles  and  simmer  them 
slowly  in  sharp  vinegar,  in  a  pewter  basin, 
three  or  four  hours ;  and  then  strain  through 
a  wire  seive  and  bottle  close.  It  may  be  used 
in  two  weeks  but  improves  much  by  age. 
Use  enough  vinegar  to  make  a  half  gallon  oi 
liquor  when  the  process  is  over. — Phil,  Sat. 
Courier. 


To  moke  Tomato  Ome/«*.— Take  a  stew- 
pan  and  melt  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
niKmeg.  Mince  up  an  onion  very  fine,  and 
fry  it  until  quite  brown.  Add  ten  peeled 
tomatos,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stir 
them  until  cooked  to  a  soft  pulp.  Tben  sur 
in  four  beaten  eggs,  until  the  underside  of  the 
mass  becomes  brown.  Lay  a  plstte  on  topi 
turn  the  pan  upside  down,  and  the  dish  is 
ready  lor  the  table. 

Tomato  Marmalade.-^hiher  full-grown 
tomatos  while  quite  green.  Take  out  the 
stems  and  stew  them  until  soft,  then  rub  them 
through  a  seive,  put  the  pulp  over  the  fire, 
season  highly  with  pepper,  salt,  and  po^' 
dered  cloves,  and  let  it  stew  until  quite  ihicK- 
The  article  will  keep  well,  and  is  exceilent 
for  seasoning  gravies. 

French  Mode  of  Cooking  Totqatos.^^^^ 
ten  or  a  dozen  tomatoes  into  quarters,  and 
put  them  inio  a  sauce-pan  with  lour  sliced 
onions,  a  httle  parsley,  thyme,  one  clove,  a«« 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter.  Set  the  F«n 
over  the  fire,  stir  the  mixture  occasionalJj'^  w 
three-fourths  of  an  hour,  and  then  strain  » 
through  a  coarse  sieve  or  colander,  li  ^^ 
be  served  with  mutton-chop  or  a  beef-stw  • 
— OAw  Cult. 
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Preserving  Rhuharb.—ln  addition  to  *•  pre- 
serving it  with  sugar  like  raspberriea,"  rhu- 
barb can  be  very  successfully  and  agreably 
preserved— in  bottles  as  green  gooseberries 
are — peel  thesialks  and  cut  ibem  into  pieces 
as  for  a  tart,  and  treat  them  as  if  ihey  were 
gooseberries.  Rhubarb  bottled  thus  gives  us 
excellent  tarts  and  pies  at  Christmas.  It  can 
also  be  dried  as  anglecia,  and  makes  a  very 
agreeable  dried  preserve.  Have  any  of  your 
correspondents  ever  tried  dried  strawberries? 
They  are  very  good,  and  the  abundant  crop  of* 
this  year  will  give  material  ior  experiment 
on. —  Gardener'* $  Chron. 


Dandelion  Coefee. — Dr.  Harrison,  of  Edin- 
burgh, prefers  dandelion  coffee  lo  that  of  Mec- 
ca ;  and  many  persons  all  over  the  Continent 
S  prefer  a  mixture  of  succory  and  coffee  lo  coffee 
c  alone.  Dig  up  the  roots  of  dandelion,  wash 
^  them  well,  but  do  not  scrape  them,  dry  them, 
\  cut  them  into  the  size  of  peas,  and  then  roast 
them  in  an  earthen  pot,  or  roaster  of  any 
kind.  The  great  secret  of  good  coffee,  is,  to 
have  it  fresh  burnt  and  fresh  ground.-*- Amer. 
Ag^ricult, 


] 


To  HAVE  Green  Peas  in  Winter.— FaJte 
the  peas  when  thef  are  plenty,  shell  them, 
wash  and  scald  in  hot  water,  then  drain,  put 
them  into  bottles,  and  pour  on  strong  brme 
enough  to  cover;  on  this  pour  a  thin  layer  of 
good  salad  oil,  cork  tight,  then  dip  the  corks 
into  melted  pitch.  The  bottles  should  be 
quite  full  and  kept  upright. 

To  Destroy  the  Bee  Miller. — To  a  pint 
of  water,  sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar,  add 
half  a  gill  of  vinegar ;  and  set  in  an  open 
vessel  at  the  side  or  on  the  top  of  the  hive. 
When  the  miller  comes  at  night  he  will  fly 
into  the  mixture  and  be  drowned. — U.  S. 
Receipt  Book, 

To  MAXE  Merinoes  Wash  WeIJl. — Infuse 
three  gils  of  salt  to  four  quarts  of  boiling 
water  and  put  the  calicoes  in  while  hot,  and 
leave  it  till  cold.  In  this  way  the  colors  are 
rendered  permanent,  and  will  not  fade  by  sub- 
sequent washing.  So  says  a  lady  who  has 
made  the  experiment  herself. 

Cure  for  Diarrhcea.  —A  tea  cup  full  of 
Rice  well  browned  and  made  into  a  bever- 
age, will  cure  the  most  obstinate  case.  Take 
a  cup  full  of  the  beverage  once  in  20  or  30 
minutes  until  third  or  fourth  time,  then  wait 
an  hour  or  two  and  repeat* 


Try  IT.—It  is  said  that,  by  putting  a  piece 
*  of  sugar,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  into  a  teapot, 
you  will  make  the  tea  infuse  in  one  half  the 
time. 


Electric  Telegraph  invented  by  Prof. 
Morse,  in  1832. 


The  Mixed  Character  of  the  Mexican 
People. — A  correspondent  of  the  New- 
Orleans  Tropic,  in  a  description  of  Mex- 
ican hospitals,  writes  as  follows: — 

"  Were  these  indeed  the  brave  soldiers 
of  the  8th  and  9th,  who  had  about  them 
their  ghastly  titles,  that  showed  they  had 
been  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  1     Were 
these  men  Mexicans  1    Were  such  varie- 
ties of  colors  all  equal  in  social  condition  1 
Even  so.     The   Castillian   with    auburn 
hair,   the  swarthy  Indian  with  straight, 
the  dark  negro  with  kinked,  and  with  all 
their  intermediaie  mixtures,  lay  side  by 
side,  all  Mexicans,  all  of  the  same  sym- 
pathies, feelings,  language.     All  moved 
in  their  winding  sheets,  evidently  equal 
in   mind  and  body.     To  the  American, 
who   makes   distinction   in   colors,   this 
strange  mixture  of  races  in  one  People, 
causes  the  greatest  surprise.  Their  coun- 
tenances were  hideous  from  natural  phy- 
siognomy, every  style  of  expression  was 
represented  ;  the  African  with  low  fore- 
head and  protruding  lips,  the  besotted 
Indian,  his  straight  hair  hanging  over  his 
regular  features,  giving  it  additional  fero- 
city ;  the  Malay-looking  mongrel,  with 
tawny  skin,  slight  moustache,  and  cold-  l 
blooded  treacherous  eyes ;  the  low,  cun-  S 
ning,  yet  intelligent  brutish  white  man. 
All  these  various  faces  peered  out  from 
among  loose  folds  of  white  cloth  that  fall 
about  them,  giving  them  the  look  of  Arabs 
— or  some  eastern  crew  of  a  pirate  ship. 
And  yet  these   were  all  Mexicans,  and 
might  have  been,  without  offence  to  that 
people,  blood  relations,  members  of  the 
same  family. 

Ravages  of  Plagues. — The  plague  in 
1347  destroyed  50,000  of  the  mhabitants 
of  London  ;  in  1407,  3(L000  persons  were 
swept  off  in  the  same  city,  by  the  same 
scourge  ;  and  1604  one-fourth  of  the  whole 

fiopulation  died  from  the  awful  pestilence, 
t  next  visited  Constantinople  in  1611, 
when  20,000  persons  died  of  it.  In  1669, 
it  again  visited  London,  taking  off  68,000 
persons.  In  Bussorab,  1773, 80,000  were 
destroyed  by  it.  In  Smyrna,  1684,  20,000, 
In  Tunis,  1786,  32,000.  Egypt,  1792. 
800,000,  and  in  1814,  30  000. 

Bonaparte  died  in  1821. 

Beards  first  shaved  in  England,  in  1357. 

The  first  American  decked  vessel  was 
built  by  Andrew  Black,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson. 
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MY  MOTHER. 

Mother !  Oh  how  my  bosom  thrills* 

Oft  as  I  hear  thy  honored  name ; 

It  wakens  nobler  feeKngs  than 

Are  wak'd  by  hopes  of  wealth,  or  fame ; 

It  brings  before  my  dreaming  gaze 

The  cberishM  scenes  of  youthful  days. 

The  sweetest  chord  that  ever  wakes 
Among  the  strings  oi  memory, 
Is  that  which  oft  at  fancy's  beck. 
Can  bring  me  back  to  youth,  and  thee; 
I  hear  the  songs  which  lulled  me  then. 
Such  sounds  I  ne'er  shall  hear  again. 

Since  thou  hast  gone,  misfortunes  oft 
Their  shadows  dark  have  o'er  me  cast ; 
The  future  now  seems  bright  no  mtfre» 
And  jov  is  found  but  in  the  past ; 
And  of  that  past,  thou  seem'st  a  part 
Which  ne'er  shall  vanish  from  my  heart. 

When  seeking  joy  in  pleasure's  halls, 
Amid  the  mazes  of  the  dance, 
I've  felt  thy  care  was  o*erme  still. 
And  seem'd  to  meet  thy  chilling  glance, 
And  hear  thee  whisp'ring,  son  beware, 
Oh  !  seek  no  more  for  pleasuie  there. 

And  'mid  that  throng  I've  trac'd  the  past. 
Till  mem'ry  dwelt  on  other  years; 
And  brought  to  mind  her  mild  reproof, 
Which  once  could  melt  me  into  tears ; 
And  oft  I've  left  those  scenes  and  thought 
Upon  what  once  that  mother  taughu 

Though  years  have  past,  a  mother's  power 

I  often  feel  is  hov'ring  round ; 

And  when  I  siand  beside  her  grave* 

I  feel  as  if  on  holy  ground  : 

While  scenes,  in  which  she  bore  a  part, 

Come  thronging  round  my  stricken  heart. 

And  oft  upon  that  hallowed  spot 
I've  knelt,  to  tame  this  heart  so  wild. 
And  ask  in  prayer  that  purity 
My  mother  taught  me  when  a  child : 
And  oft  methou^t  her  spirit  there. 
Has  heard  the  accents  oi  my  prayer. 

Oh  !  when  this  changeful  earthly  scene' 
Is  fading  from  this  falling  sight, 
May  my  glad  spirit  plume  its  wings* 
To  try  a  loftier,  nobler  flight : 
To  that  blest  realm.  Oh  may  they  flee. 
Mother,  to  God,  to  heav.'n  and  thee. 

Ladies'  R§po$. 

^  Dare  "  was  the  name  of  the  first  child 
bom  in  America — Adventuresome  fellow. 

The  first  Methodist  Church  was  built 
in  1766,  in  John  street,  New  York. 

John  J.  Shippard  projected  the  Oberlin 
Institute. 

Erie  Canal  commenced  in  1817. 


First  Anti-Gambling  Society,  establish- 
ed in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  June  14,  1845. 
114  signed  the  pledge. 

ENIGMA,  Na  17. 

I  am  composed  of  17  letters. 

My  1,  2, 14,  3,  6,  is  a  Christian  name. 

My  16,  4,  is  a  Domestic  Animal. 

My  5, 15, 16,  12,  is  something  very  small. 

My  6,  11,  13, 14,  is  a  small  article  useful  in 
building. 

My  7,  8, 3»  9,  is  a  wild  animaL 

My  10,  11,  13,  14,  is  sometimes  very  de- 
structive. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  great  stales- 
man. 


ENIQMA,  No.  18. 

I  am  composed  of  16  letters. 

My  1,  2, 10, 14,  7, 12,  is  a  city  from  whid& 
Napoleon  issued  a  famous  decree. 

My  1,  14,  3, 13,  2,  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished naval  heroes  of  finffland. 

My  2,  14, 13,  is  an  animal  of  the  deer  kind. 

My  2,  10,  7,  2,  is  one  of  the  large  lakes. 

My  1,  10,  5,  6,  15,  16,  is  a  heatheniah 
priest. 

My  1,  5,  3,  11,  16,  5,  is  a  West  India  imiu 

My  4,  2,  8,  11,  is  a  place  where  one  of 
Napoleon's  battles  was  foughtt  in  which  he 
was  victorious. 

My  9,  5,  8,  8,  15,  16,  was  an  officer  who 
was  massacred  in  the  Tezian  revolution*  to- 
gether with  400  prisoners,  bv  the  Mexicans. 

My  13, 14,  2,  1,2, 10,  is  tne  name  of  one  of 
Napoleon's  Generals,  who  was  assassinated. 

My  14, 11,  10, 13,  is  a  small  singing  bird. 

My  14, 15,  6, 11,  is  a  city  of  Peru. 

My  14,  2,  2,  was  an  American  general  of 
the  revolution,  who  was  punished  for  miS" 
conduct 

My  whole  is  a  distinguished  American 
mechanic,  philosopher  and  statesman. 

H.C.B. 
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dent,  and  in  another  a  rope  for  binding  in- 
corrigible offenders:  bis  hands  are  open. 
He  has  an  eye  in  bis  forehead.  Serpents 
form  bis  ear-rings,  and  his  necklace  is  com- 
posed of  human  heads. 

Besides  these  three  gods,  the  objects  of 
worship  in  India  are  almost  innumerable. 
There  are  twenty-one  celestial  deities  who 
are  admitted  to  Siva's  heaven ;  and,  lower  in 
the  scale,  tlie  Hindoos  reckon  three  hundred 
and  thirtjf  millions  of  gods.  The  more  a 
Hindoo  worshipper  strives  to  imitate  his 
gods,  the  more  wicked  and  corrupt  he  be- 
comes. Not  a  crime  can  be  named  which 
they  have  not  committed  and  sanctioned. 

The  preceding  and  the  following  remarks 
we  copy  from  the  Dayspring.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  find,  that  the  British  are  doing 
much  more  of  late  than  formerly,  to  break 
down  the  system  of  idolatry  in  India. 

The  history  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
tbe  authorities  of  In(ija  in  respect  to  educa- 
tion, is  both  instructive  and  encouraging. 
Warren  Hastings  was  the  earliest  Gover- 
nor-general who  gave  his  official  counte- 
nance and  support  to  any  educational  ar- 
rangement; bu!)  unfortunately,  the  very 
first  step  which  he  took,  was  in  the  wrong 
direc'ion.  He  determined  to  exert  his  vast 
influence  in  favor  of  upholding  and  per- 
petuating Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  learn- 
ing ;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  found 
and  maintain  colleges,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bruish  govei^nment,  for  this  specific  and 
sole  purpose.  Thus  the  patronage  of  a 
Christian  people  was  given  to  systems  of 
error  and  blasphemy  and. guilt,  such  as 
have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  man  ! 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  plan  adopted 
by  Warren  Hastings  was  slightly  modiAed. 
It  was  then  conceded  that  some  rays  of 
,  European  knowledge  might  be  admitted  to 
tbe  darkened .  mthd  of  Hmdostan.  Still, 
however,  the  basis  of  education,  as  en- 
couraged by  the  government,  continued  to 
be  a  *'  learned  orientalism  ;^'  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  literature  and  science  of  the 
West  was  altogether  a  secondary  nfikir. 

It  was  not  till  1835,  that  the  public  pa- 
tronage was  withdrawn  from  the  absur« 
dities  tfnd  aboniinations  of  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan  learning.  By  a  decree  of 
Lord  William  Bnntinck,  it  was  then  dis- 
tinctly announced  that  the  countenance  of 
the  British  nation  could  only  be  given  to 
the  inculcation  of  truth;  and  as  the  sys- 
tems of  the  East  were  made  up  of  the 
grossest  errors,  European  learning  alone 
should  thenceforth  he  taught  in  the  govern* 
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mental  institutions.  This  measure  consti- 
tuted a  new  epoch  in  the  educational  his- 
tory of  India.  Orientalism  began  at  oDce 
to  languish,  and  the  rich  stores.iof  civilized 
nations  were  sought  with  avidity  and  de- 
light. 

But  a  new  and  difficult  question  nov 
arose.  What  was  to  become  of  those  who 
might  attain  to  an  acquaintance  with  wes- 
tern civilization  1  How  were  they  to  fiod 
employments  suited  to  their  talents  and  ac- 
quirements ?  The  answer  to  th.ese  inquiries 
was  seen  at  once  to  depend  very  much  oq 
the  policy  which  the  government  should 
pursue  in  the  selection  of  its  agents. 
Having  the  disposal  of  thousands  of  offices  ) 
of  different  kind  and  grade,  it  could  easily 
provide  places  for  an  immense  number  of 
well  educated  natives.  Bur  its  prerogative, 
unhappily,  had  been  but  seldom  and  spar- 
ingly exercised  in  thia  direction.  Down  to 
the  present  time,  indeed,  the  servants  of  the 
government  have  shown  a  strange  disin* 
cljjiation  to  encourage  young  natives  of 
European  educattion.  The  preference  has 
nniformly  been  given  to  unchanged,  bigoted 
Hindoos,  in  spile  of  the  glaring  defects  of 
their  intellectual  training,  and  notwithatand- 
ing  the  utter  worthlessness  of  their  moral 
code. 

B'jt  winer  counsels  have  at  length  pre- 
vailed. The  new  Governor-general,  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  ha<j  comp'etely  reversed 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors.  Hencefor. 
ward  the  best  qualified,  intellectually  and 
morally,  are  to  receive  the  preference,  how- 
.ever  high  or  however  low  the  station  vvhich 
is  to  be  filled.  The  amazin  j  importance 
of  fhis  regulation  will  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that,  while  there  are  not  more  than  a 
dozen  persons  of  superior  qualifications  in 
the  higher  departments  of  the  Bengal  ser- 
vice, there  are  at  least  ten  thousand  employ- 
ed in  humbler  offices  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write !  And,  what  is  noi  less  extra- 
ordinary, all  institutions,  whether  govern- 
mental or  not,  are  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing.  The  graduates  of  mission  semina- 
ries may  apply  for  vacant  offices  with  the 
same  chance  of  success  as  others.  '*  This, 
says  Dr.  Duff,  "is  a  remarkable  fbaiure. 
It  is  the  tirst  public  recognition  of  mission- 
'  ary  and  other  similar  institutions,  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  staieJ** 

The  following  letter  from  a  lady  in  Cey- 
lon, shows  one  of  the  ways  in  which  tbe 
influence  ot  the  priesthood  is  still  kept  up  ^ 
in  that  island.  It  was  written  some  months  | 
ago. 
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*^  The  rain  was  this  year  delayed  beyond 
the  common  |>eriod ;  but  the  grain  was  as 
usual  committed  to  the  earth  in  the  hope 
that,  though  the  *' former  rain"  had  failed, 
the  «<  latter  rain"  would  be  sent  in  its  season. 
This  hope  was  soon  strengthened  by  a  few 
copious  showers.  The  fields  put  on  their 
robes  of  green,  and  the  hearts  of  the  hus- 
bandmen rejoiced.  But  suddenly  the  rain 
OP9sed,  One  cloudless  day  succeeded  ano- 
ther, till  the  water  was  dried  up  in  the  rioe 
fields,  and  the  grain  began  to  wither  beneath 
the  scorching  sun.  To  make  the  destruc- 
tion complete,  myriads  of  caterpillars,  or 
insects  resembling  them,  were  sent  to  de- 
vour the  residue.  Lt  is  melancholy  to  pass 
along  by  the  rice  fields  near  this  station, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  at  this 
season  to  see  covered  with  the  waving 
grain ;  but  now  they  look  like  fields  over 
which  the  scythe  has  passed,  and  they  are 
speckled  ill  over  with  the  devourers.  For 
some  days  the  earth  was  so  covered  with 
them,  that  in  walking  along  the  path  we 
could  scarcely  avoid  crushing  them  at 
every  step.  To  prevent  their  becoming  in- 
mates of  our  dwelling,  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  person  on  the  south  veran- 
dah of  our  house,  to  sweep  them  off  during 
the  day.  Before  we  were  aware,  they  had 
fallen  into  our  well  in  such  quantities  that 
the  water  had  to  be  drawn  ofi*;  after  which, 
we  succeeded  in  keeping  them  out  by  means 
of  a  trench  filled  with  water. 

The  heathen  are  ever  ready  to  ascribe 
such  calamities  to  their  sins.  Some  have 
accounted  for  this  visitation  in  one  way, 
some  in  another.  The  brahmins  hare  taken 
advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  and  they 
tell  the  people  that  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  their  offerings,  and  in  the  attendance 
at  the  temples;  and  therefore  they  are 
visited  with  judgments.  A  "  perad venture 
it  may  be  so,"  is  enough  to  induce  the 
people  to  flock  to  the  temples,  with  their 
offerings  and  vows.  From  the  village  near 
us,  a  few  evenings  since,  a  sound,  as  of 
many  voices  in  concert  waiting  for  the 
dead,  suddenly  burst  upon  our  ears.  It 
was  so  loud  and  long  continued,  that  we 
supposed  some  distinguished  person  must 
have  died.  Upon  inquiry  the  next  morn- 
ing, we  were  told  that  the  people  were  per- 
forming a  ceremony  to  obtain  rain.  They 
had  made  a  clay  image,  and  named  it 
<»  Kodum  Parvee,"  (heinous  sinner).  Into 
this  they  professedly  put  their  own  sins  and 
those  of  the  people.  After  laying  it  on 
cajans  {hnided  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  tree,) 
according  to  their  manner  of  laying  out  the 


dead,  a  circle  of  mourning  women  formed 
around  it,  who  beat  their  breaata,  and  ut- 
tered their  dismal  wailings  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Sometimes  they  paused  to  draw  the 
cajans  with  the  image  along  the  ground,  so 
that  the  loose  ends  of  the  leaves  might  make 
a  rustling  sound,  as  of  falling  rain.  To 
complete  the  ceremony,  the  image  was 
borne  on  a  bier  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
village,  and  burnt.  These  performances 
were  repeated  the  two  following  evenings. 
At  the  same  time  the  temples  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  thronged,  and  we  could  dis. 
tinctly  hear  the  '*  sounding  brass  and  tink* 
ling  cymbal,"  together  with  the  explosion 
of  rockets.  The  night  after  the  last  image 
was  burnt,  the  earth  was  watered  by  co- 
pious showers  of  rain.  These  infatuated 
heathen,  as  might  be  expected,  ascribe 
praise  to  their  deities,  instead  of  acknowl- 
edging the  hand  of  that  Qod  who  <•  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  goodi 
and  sendeth  his  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust." 


Far  ths  American  Pmin^  Magazins. 
IN CtPENTS  IBT  A  SAII^OR'S  UFE. 

Sailors  are  strange  beings;  differing 
in  almost  every  respect  from  those  who 
live  on  the  land.  None  earn  their  wages 
with  more  difiiculty ;  none  spend  their 
money  more  freely,  or  lose  it  more  care- 
lessly than  they.  They  will  toil  weary 
months  away  at  sea,  living  as  none  but  a 
sailor  can ;  then  go  on  shore,  and  in  a 
single  night  make  way  with  all  that,  for 
which  they  had  so  loni?  and  so  zealously 
labored  ;  then  retnrn  the  next  day  to  sea 
again,  to  earn  more  for  another  equally 
short  cruise  upon  the  land. 

This  trait  of  heedlessness  in  their  cha- 
racter, often  exposes  them  to  singular 
and  even  dangerous  adventures,  and  leavea 
them  entirely  reckles  as  to  the  eonse^ 
quences  that  may  result,  either  to  them- 
selves or  to  others,  from  the  pursuit  of 
their  favorite  objects.  One  of  those  ad- 
ventures,  which  afforded  much  aniQsement 
to  all  but  the  actors  in  it,  and  which  for- 
tunately was  not  attended  with  any  very 
serious  consequences,  it  will  be  our  object 
to  relate. 

Some  years  since^  a  fine  large  brig  took 
in  her  cargo,  shipped  her  crew,  and  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Panama.  She  had  a 
prosperous  voyage,  until  she  reached  Cape 
Horn,  where  in  a  heavy  gale  from  the  N. 
W.,  her  decks  were  swept  o(  the  galley, 
long-boat,  water^caaks,  wood,  and  live- 
stock :  all  which,  much  to  the  regret  of 
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all  on  board,  were  added  to  th^  accumu- 
lating treasures  of  the  deep*  From  this 
time,  the  crew  lived  on  raw  beef,  with  a 
short  allowance  of  water.  This  diet  not 
agreeing  well  with  the  appetites  of  the 
captain,  officers  and  crew,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  put  into  Valparaiso,  as  the  near- 
est port  at  which  supplies  could  be  readily 
obtained.  Forty-eight  days  after  the  ac- 
cident we  arrived  at  that  port,  not  a  little 
delighted  that  our  diet  was  about  to  be 
given  up,  as  it  had  left  us  considerably 
changed  in  personal  appearance,  so  that 
we  might  doubtless  have  passed  for  fair 
specimens  of  the  lean  kine. 

During  our  stay  in  port,  the  Captain 
gave  each  watch  one  day's  liberty  on 
shore ;  and  this,  you  may  readily  conceive, 
was  promptly  and  joyfully  improved  by 
all  on  board. 

Valparaiso  lies  on  a  narrow  beach,  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  at  the  head  of  a 
bay  opening  to  the  north.  Back  of  the 
narrow  strip  on  which  the  city  stands, 
steep,  rugged  hills  lift  their  lofty  summits, 
many  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  city 
built  at  their  base,  forming  an  admirable 
background  to  the  picture,  as  seen  fiom' 
the  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  In  one 
end  of  the  crescent,  these  high  hills,  which 
form  one  continuous  range  along  the 
coast,  many  miles  to  the  north  and  somh, 
recede  more  inland,  leading  a  considerable 
space,  which  is  occupied  by  three  smaller 
hills,  whose  height  may  be  about  two 
hundred  feet. 

To  these  hills,  the  seamen  frequenting 
Valparaiso  have  given  the  appropriate 
names  of  Fore;,  Main  and  Mizen-Tops. 
The  summits  of  these  hills  are  covered 
with  houses  devoted  to  the  sale  of  liquor, 
and  are  consequently  much  frequented  by 
■ailors,  when  on  shore. 

The  Main-Top,  which  is  the  largest,  is 
their  favorite  resort.  This  hill  has  one 
perpendicular  side,  along  the  top,of  which 
the  road  descends  to  the  beach.  This  is 
a  wide,  well-trodden  path,  though  some- 
what steep  in  some  parts.  Along  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  side,  a  number  of 
small  houses  are  built,  having  the  hill-side 
for  their  fourth  wall.  They  are  roofed 
with  bamboo  rafters,  and  covered  over 
with  tiles,  and  consequently  they  are  not 
the  most  substantial  edifices  in  the  world, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  was 
rather  a  fortunate  circumstance. 

Down  the  path  from  the  summit  might 


have  been  seen,  one  day  aboat  noon,  some 
five  seamen  proceeding,  bound  to  the 
beach,  making  a  rather  crooked  wake,  as 
if  they  wished  to  make  the  journey  as 
long  as  possible,  and  avoiding  a  straight 
course  as  much  as  the  narrowness  of  the 
path  would  permit.  The  sailors,  most 
of  whom  had  been  drinking,  straggled 
down  about  two-thirds  of  the  distasce, 
when  one  of  their  number  made  an  im- 
mensely wide  lurch,  walked  straight  over 
the  precipice,  .  and  disappeared.  The 
others  all  hurried  to  the  brink,  to  a«icer- 
tain,  if  possible,  what  had  become  of  Jack; 
but  nothing  of  him  could  they  see,  though 
his  course  was  marked  by  a  large  fracture 
in  the  roof  of  one*  of  the  houses,  which 
had  stood  in  his  way  some  twenty-6ve  feet 
below :  and  the  commotion  visible  within 
the  building,  led  them  to  suppose,  that 
Jack  was  at  least  an  unexpected  guest  to 
its  inhabitants. 

The  remainder  of  the  party,  much 
startled  by  this  adventure,  hurried  down 
as  fast  as  possible  to  aid  their  shipmatCi 
thinking  he  might  need  assistance  after 
such  an  extraordinary  leap :  but  Jack 
met  them  before  they  had  time  to  reach 
the  house,  completely  sobered,  though 
apparently  sufiTering  no  ill  consequences 
from  his  adventure,  except  that  his  best 
suit  seemed  disfig^ured  by  some  equivocal- 
looking  stains,  as  if  he  had  fallen  into  a 
slush- bucket. 

It  seemed  that  he  had  passed  through 
the  roof,  which  had  broken  his  fall,  carry- 
ing a  large  number  of  the  tiles  with  him 
in  the  descent,  and  was  landed  in  a  hot 
dish  of  puchera,  which  adorned  the  cen- 
tre,^of  a  Spaniard's  dinner-table,  round 
which  the  family  had  just  seated  them- 
selves, to  enjoy  their  noon-day  repast. 
Jack,  finding  his  new  birth  uncomfortably 
warm,  made  some  efforts  to  extricate 
himself:  in  doing  this  the  table  was  cap- 
sized, the  chairs  overthrown,  the  crockery 
scattered  about  the  room,  and  the  family 
considerably  frightened.  In  the  confu- 
sion Jack  made  his  escape,  leaving  the 
alarmed  family  to  gather  up  the  fragments 
as  they  could — a  more  sober,  if  not  a 
wiser  man. 

In  a  day  or  two  after  this  adventure  we 
sailed,  and  many  a  hearty  laugh  cheered 
the  tedium  of  our  voyage,  as  we  recalled 
the  scene  of  Jack's  unexpected  appear- 
ance at  the  family  dinner-table. 

S.  C.  D. 
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Mr.  Diitton*B  South  Amtralta  and  Its  Mtnet* 

For  some  years  past,  Mr.  Menge,  a 
German  naturalist  resident  in  Australia, 
had  predicted  that  the  range  of  mountains 
running  north  from  Encounter  Bay  to 
nearly  the  32d  degree  of  (South)  latitude 
"would  be  found  rich  in  mineral  treasures. 
The  lucky  discovery  of  Mr.  Dutton  and 
his  friend  and  fellow- settler  occurred  in 
this  wise. 

^^  The  Kapunda  copper  mine  is  situated 
close  to  the  river  Light,  forty-five  miles 
due  north  of  Adelaide. 

^*  It  was  discovered  in  the  latter  part  of 
1842,  by  the  youngest  son  of  Captain 
Bagot,  whilst  gathermg  some  wild  flov^ers 
in  the  plain,  and  shortly  afterwards  by 
myself,  not  far  from  the  same  spot,  but  on 
a  ride  of  hillock,  to  the  top  of  which  I 
had  ridden,  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  one  of  our  flocks 
of  sheep  having  been  dispersed  during  a 
thunder  storm,  and  I  being  at  the  time  in 
search  of  them.  After  being  out  nearly 
the  whole  day  in  drenching  rain,  and  be- 
numbed with  cold,  I  ascended  this  little 
hill,  prior  to  returning  home,  for  one  last 
survey  of  the  surrounding  country  :  the 
very  spot  I  pulled  the  horse  up  at,  was 
beside  a  large  protruding  mass  of  clay- 
slate,  strongly  tinged  and  impregnated 
with  the  green  carbonate  of  copper.  My 
first  impression  was,  that  the  rock  was 
covered  with  a  beautiful  ereen  moss ;  but 
on  getting  off  the  horse,  1  quickly  found,^ 
by  breaking  off  a  piece  from  it,  that  the 
tinge  was  as  bright  in  the  fracture  as  on 
the  surface.  My  acquaintance  with  mine- 
ralogy was  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to 
pronounce  on  the  precise  character  of  the 
rock,  but  I  bad  little  doubt  it  was  tinged 
with  copper,  from  the  close  resemblance 
of  the  color  to  verdigris.     •     •     *     ♦ 

'*  To  Captain  Ba«;ot,  with  whom  I  had 
long  been  on  intimate  terms,  I  confided 
my  discovery ;  when  he  also  produced  a 
similar  specimen  which  was  found  by  his 
son ;  and  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  place, 
we  found  that  the  two  spots  were  within 
close  proximity  of  each  other,  although 
at  first,  from  the  one  being  on  a  hill  and 
the  other  in  the  plain,  we  thought  they 
were  two  different  places.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  we  soon  ascertained 
that  the  specimens  were  undoubtedly 
copper  ores :  the  discovery  was  kept  of 
coarse  secret ;  we  got  eighty  acres  sur- 
veyed, all  the  forms  as  laid  down  by  the 
old  land-sales  regulations  were  complied 


with;  the  section  was  advertized  for  a 
whole  month  in  the  government  Gazette, 
and  we  became  the  purchasers  .of  it  at 
the  fixed  government  price  for  waste 
lands  of  j61  per  acre»  At  that  time  there 
were  still  a  number  of  '  eighty-acre  land 
orders '  unexercised  in  the  colony,  any 
one  of  which  miefht  have  claimed  this 
section ;  nor  conld  we  attempt  to  buy  one 
of  them,  without  running  the  risk  of  ex- 
citing attention  :  and  we  therefore  prefer- 
red quietly  waiting  for  the  expiration  of 
the  usual  time  requiredi  and  then  tender- 
ing the  money,  trusting  to  the  general 
depression  of  the  times,  that  no  one  would 
feel  inclined  just  then  to  become  possess- 
ed of  any  more  land ;  in  which  we  were 
not  mistaken. 

"Having  secured  the  land,  the  next 
step  was  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
ores,  and  whether  they  would  remunerate 
us  in  working  them.  To  ascertain  this, 
we  sent  a  box  of  specimens  to  England ; 
and  did  not  begin  working  the  mine  till 
the  encouraging  report  of  Mr.  Percival 
Johnston  reached  us,  which  gave  an  ave- 
rage of  23  per  cent,  for  the  surface  out- 
croppings.    We  then  lost  no  time  to  begin 

working  with  a  small  body  of  men. 

•        ••••• 

'*  Amongst  the  general  population  of 
the  colony  there  were  some  few  Cornish 
miners,  who  were  quietly  following  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  pursuits:  when  we 
gave  notice  of  intending  to  work  the  mine, 
the  pickaxe  was  quickly  resumed  by  them; 
and  we  gave  them  a  liberal  '  tribute  '  for 
the  first  year  (3^.  6d*  per  I/.),  to  set  the 
thing  going.  These  men  were  highly 
successful,  and  raised  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rich  ore." 

We  need  not*  further  pursue  the  pros- 

Serous  'fortunes  of  Messrs.  Bagot  and 
lutton,  the  quantity  of  ore  they  raised, 
its  repute  at  Swansea,  its  particular  and 
average  prices,  with  the  advantageona 
site  of  the  mine,  its  admirable  roads  and 
cheap  cartage,  or  the  additional  100  acres 
the  partners  bought — no  longer  at  Xl  per 
acre,  competion  having  run  up  the  100 
acres  to  JB2,2lO.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that 
part  of  the  first  year's  produce  (1844) 
sold  for  jS6,225  ;  the  whole  colony  was 
set  agog  after  mining  speculations ;  and 
it  may  yet  turn  out  that  more  will  be  lost 
in  searching  for  metals  than  gained  by 
finding  them — as  has  hitherto  been  the 
result  in  every  country,  mining,  according 
to  Adam  Smith,  being  in  fact  gambling. 
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Thus  far,  however,  the  snccess  has  been 
wonderful.  Including  Mr.  Dutton's  or 
the  Kapunda,  no  fewer  than  eleven  distinct 
mines  have  been  discovered ;  of  which 
six  are  copper,  three  lead,  and  two  mixed. 
In  description,  these  are  all  promising ; 
but  the  only  two  whose  produce  is  in  the 
market,  seem  to  be  Eapunda  and  the  Mon- 
tacute — the  latter  discovered  soon  after 
the  Kapunda,  in  as  accidental  a  way, 
though  not  managed  by  such  prudent 
people  as  Messrs.  Dutton  and  Bagot.  Of 
these  two  mines,  the  price  of  the  ore  in 
1845,  at  Swansea,  was  JS13  Its.  2d,  per 
ton  for  the  Montacute,  and  £24  159.  3d. 
for  the  Kapunda;  the  last  being  the  high- 
est price  of  all  copper  mines  in  the  world. 
The  money  returns  were — 
Montacute,  .  .  277  tons,  yielding  iS3,754 
Kapunda,  .  •  .  243  tons,  yielding    6,017 

British  miners  and  British  money  are 
to  be  exported.  Some  of  the  mines  be- 
long to  companies  ;  probably  all  are  open 
to  the  purchase  of  shares ;  and  they  are 
exciting  interest  in  ^'  the  city,"  as  .consi- 
derable as  any  other  legitimate  specula- 
tion.— Lond.  SpecL 


The  San  Pedro  Company. — The  San 
Pedro,  a  Spanish  84  gun  ship,  left  Cadiz, 
some  time  in  the  year  1815,  for  Spanish 
South  America,  with  nearly  1000  persons 
on  board,  a  portion  of  them  being  officers 
and  troops  sent  out  to  aid  in  the  attempted 
subjection  of  the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain. 
The  San  Pedro  was  convoying  various 
smaller  vessels  having  troops  on  board,  and 
she  herself  carried  the  funds  to  defray  the 
expedition,  supposed  to  amount  to  at  least 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  Off  the  Island 
of  Marfirarita,  the  San  Pedro  was  blown 
up,  with  a  terrible  explosion,  from  fire 
having  accidentally  communicated  with 
the  spirit  room.  A  large  number  of  lives 
were  lost,  the  vessel  was  totally  destroyed, 
and  the  treasure  on  hoard,  of  course,  scat- 
tered and  sunk. 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  an  Ameri- 
can, residing  at  Cumana..  made  an  effort  to 
recover  the  treasure,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  about  $5000.  No  further  attempt 
was  made,  until  the  year  1843 — when  a- 
company  was  formed  in  Baltimore,  with  a 
view  to  the  recovery  of  the  lost  treasures, 
called  the  San  Pedro  Company.  A  vessel 
was  purchased  and  sent  upon  the  search-— 
but  she  fiiiled  to  obtain  any  thing,  owing  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  machinery  which 
she  carried  out.     Those  who  went  out  on 


this  expedition  satisfied  themselves,  how- 
ever, of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan — and  a 
second  voyage  was  despatched,  which  was 
more  successful.  The  brig  Frances  Amy, 
of  Baltimore,  Captain  Joshua  Binney.  Jr., 
formerly  of  this  city,  was  sent  out  by  the 
company.  She  returned  in  the  summer  of 
1845,  having  recovered  $27,000  in  specie. 
several  immet.se  anchors,  barrels  of  grape 
or  chain  shot,  and  several  large  pieces  of 
ordnance.  The  third  expedition  was  then 
fitted  out,  which  returned  to  Baltimore 
about  the  Ist  of  July  last,  having  obtained 
about  the  same  amount  of  property  as  was 
recovered  on  the  second  voyage. 

The  specimens  of  the  matter,  as  taken 
up  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  are  very  ca- 
rious indeed.  The  fragments  of  the  vessel, 
cannon  balls,  Spanish  milled  dollars,  and 
various  other  matters  from  the  wreck, 
having  fallen  into  one  confused  mass,  have 
become  combined  by  the  action  of  time 
and  the  waves,  with  stones,  sand,  cockle- 
shells, and  various  other  submarine  sub- 
stances with  them,  forming  singular  and  in- 
teresting coiled  ions.  We  have  seen  several 
of  the  specimens,  in  possession  of  J.  L 
Dimmock,  Esq.,  with  one  of  which  we 
have  ourselves  been  favored. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dimmock,  Capt.  Binney 
states  that  it  is  very  hard  to  get  these  mas. 
ses  up. — Most  of  the  money  is  found  bnried 
four  feet  deep  in  the  sand — ^the  bottom  being 
hard  sand,  mixed  with  shells,  coral,  &c. 
Some  of  it  is  dug  where  the  coral  is  several 
inches  thick,  most  of  it  white' rotten  coral. 
Where  the  property  lies,  the  water  is  about 
sixty  feet  deep. — Boston  Atlas, 
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Califoriha  Ezpbdition. — The  ships 
Carroll  of  Garrollton,  Susan  Drew,  and 
Geneva,  now  in  this  port,  are  chartered 
for  the  use  of  the  regiment  under  Col. 
Stevenson.  It  has  also  been  decided  upon 
to  send  two  companies  of  the  regulars 
BOW  on  Qovemor's  Island  to  California, 
in  company  with  the  volunteers. 

The  Boston  Aqobduct. — The  cere- 
mony of  breaking  the  ground  for  this 
great  work  took  place  in  Wayland,  at  , 
'^Lake  Cochetuate,"  (late  Long  Pond.)  | 
No  considerable  rock  excavation  is  to  be 
made  on  the  line.  It  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined in  what  direction  the  aqueduct 
shall  enter  the  city.  For  only  five  miles 
has  the  line  been  definitely  located.  The 
work,  it  is  confidently  expected,  will  bi 
ac  omplished  in  two  years. 
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It  was  the  hour  of  twilight.  In  a  lux- 
uriously furnished  apartment  was  seated 
a  fond  mother; — ^before  her  kneeled  a 
darling,  and  only  son,  his  tiny  hands 
clasped  in  prayer.  •  As  he  lisped  the 
words,  **  Lead  me  not  into  temptation," 
the  mother  gave  a  full  and  heartfelt 
response,  and  offered  a  silent  prayer  that 
this  her  only  child  might  be  delivered 
from  evil,  and  early  brought  into  the  fold 
of  Christ. 

Time  passed  on.  The  child  was  now 
a  youthy  and  more  than  his  childhood  pro- 
mised had  been  fulfilled.  He  was  the 
pride  and  joy  of  Hoating  parents, — his 
society  sought  by  a  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances, and  he  bid  fair  to  be  one  of 
earth *s  noblest  sons. 

Fifteen  years  more  have  passed, — 
when  we  see  the  youth  a  man.  But  what 
a  change  has  taken  place !  Instead  of 
the  youth,  happy,  beloved,  and  respected 
by  all,  we  see  a  miserable,  degraded 
being — a  disgrace  to  his  friends.  The 
blood-shot  eye,  the  hagirnrd  countenance} 
the  tottering  step,  and  neglected  dress, 
tell  but  too  plainly  that  he  is  a  yielding 
subject  to  the  tyrant  Alcohol.  His  so- 
ciety is  not  now,  as  formerly,  comrted  by 
the  wealthy  and  learned, — but  he  is  a 
companion  for  drunken  revels  and  scenes 
of  dissipation.  His  conscience  is  nearly 
deadened, — but  when  it  does  call  his  at- 
tention to  his  present  state,  and  memory 
reverts  to  the  time  when  he  was  a  man, 
respected  and  influential,  he  sighs  to 
think  what  a  sad  change  has  come  over 
him.  But  yielding  to  temptation,  he 
drinks  still  deeper  of  the  poisonous  cup, 
and  tries  to  drown  his  feelings  in  dissipa- 
tion. 

It  was  the  night  of  a  temperance  lec- 
ture. Already  had  the  audience  been 
seated  some  time,  awaiting  with  im- 
patience the  lecturer,  when  he  entered, 
attended  by  the  President  and  several 
others.  He  took  the  desk  with  a  firm, 
dignified  air,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  as- 
sembly. As  he  commenced  speaking, 
every  sound  was  hushed  save  that  of  the 
speaker's  voice.  Not  a  word  nor  a  whis- 
per was  heard  in  that  large  hall. 

In  his  discourse  he  eloquently  appeal- 
ed to  all  present  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  drinkinff  alcoholic  drinks  at  all^  strong- 
ly warnea  them  of  their  danger  in  so 
doing,  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  as- 
sertions gave  a  graphic  description  of  his 


childhood,  youth,  fall  and  redemption. 
He  took  his  seat  amid  cheers  of  applause, 
while  many  present  came  forward  and 
si^ed  the  pledge. 

but  who  is  the  speaker  to  whom  we 
have  been  listening  \  It  is  the  child,  the 
youth,  the  inebriate,  hut  now  the  tnan. 

SouthHadky^  July  25M,  1846.  Kelkrena. 

Temperance  Fountain, 

A  VALUABLE  TABLE. 

Ttte  following  valuable  table  was  cal* 
culated  by  James  Garnett,  E^q.,  of  Essex 
county,  Va.,  and  first  published  in  Mr. 
Ruffin's  Farmers'  Register : 

Table. — A  box  24  inches  by  16  inches 
square  and  24  inches  deep,  will  contain  a 
barrel,  or  10,752  cubit  inches. 

A  box  24  inches  by  16  inches  square 
and  11  inches  d»ep,  will  contain  a  half 
barrel,  or  5,376  cubit  inches. 

A  box  16  inches  by  16  8-10  inches 
square  and  8  inches  deep,  will  contain  a 
bushel,  or  2,150  4-10  cubit  inche>«. 

A  box  12  inches  by  11  2-10  inches 
square  and  8  inches  deep,  will  contain, 
half  a  bushel,  or  1,075  cubic  inches. 

A  box  8  inches  by  8  4-10  inches  square 
and  8  inches  deep,  will  contain  one  peck, 
or  537  6-10  cubic  inches. 

A  box  8  inches  by  8  inches  square,  and 
4  2-10  inches  deep,  will  contain  one-half 
peck,  or  268  8-10  cubic  inches. 

A  box  7  inches  by  4  inches  square, 
4  6-10  inches  deep,  will  contain  a  half 
gallon,  or  131  4-10  cubic  inches. 

A  box  4  inches  by  4  inches  square,  and 
4  2-10  inches  deep,  will  eontaia  one 
quart,  or  67  2-10  cubic  inches. 

These  measures  come  within  a  small 
fraction  of  a  cubic  inch  of  being  perfect- 
ly accurate,  as  near  indeed  as  any  mea- 
sures of  capacity  had  ever  yet  been  made 
for  common  use  ;  the  difficulty  of  making 
them  with  absolute  exactness  has  never 
yet  been  overcome. 

Statutlcs  of  the  Jews. — *'  By  a  census 
lately  taken  in  Russia,  they  amount  to 
2,200,000;  so  that  their  population  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  twenty-two  Swiss  can- 
tons. It  is  imagined  that  all  the  Jews 
would  form  a  populatioa  of  7,000,000.'* — 
Prof.  Gau$9en. 

The  two  reformed  churches  in  France 
had  464  pastors  in  1815  ;  now  more  than 
700.  The  Protestants  amount  to  about 
4,000,000. 
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MOHAMMEDAN    WOMAN.        HINDOO   BYRAGEE. 


Tbis  engnving  represents  a  Moha- 
medan  woman  and  a  Hindoo  byragee. 
Oqa  piece  of  cotton,  wrapt  repeatedly 
round  the  body,  is  the  clothing  of  th« 
woman.  She  haia  bracelets  on  her  arms, 
Other  ornaments  an  her  ancles,  and  a  ring 
io  her  noae.  The  Hindoo  byragee  repre- 
aenta  one  of  those  slaves  of  euperati- 
tion  with  which  India  abounds.  Pecu- 
liar reneration  is  entertained  for  them  by 
,  the  deluded  populace,  though  they  are 

>  deaarriog  of  abhorrence.  He  is  nearly 
\  naked.  His  long  dark  hair,  often  dishe- 
I  veiled  and  filthy,  reaches  nearly  to  his 
,  heels.  Round  his  taeck  is  a  necklace  con- 
I  searated  to  idolatry,  and  in  fais  hand  a 
I  string  of  beads,  on  which  Hindoo  idola- 
I  tors  count  the  names  of  (heir  gods,  as 
I  popish  idolators  count  their  prayers  on 
[  theirs,  and  thus  ascertain  when  they  have 

>  repeated  the  requisite  number.  His  arm 
,  has  been  held  up  so  many  years,  that  it 
<  has  become  fixed  sud  shrivelled,  like  a 
l  piece  of  dry  wood.  Over  the  shoulder 
I  of  that  arm  bangs  bispoita,  a  few  threads 

i>r  cotton,  deemed  a  peculiar  honor. — Day 
Spring. 


Deep  as  is  the  anperstition  which  letd* 
to  practices  like  these,  and  faopeleH  u 
appears  the  degradation  to  which  it  sinki 
the  human  character,  instances  are  not 
wanting  to  prove,  that  Christianity  hat  i 
remedy,  a  perfect  cure  for  such  abiurdi- 
ties  in  belief,  and  such  intellectual  and 
moral  diseases. 

A  Hindoo  pilgrim,  afew  years  ago,**' 
found  by  an  American  missionaiy  re- 
posing under  a  tree,  with  his  feet  lace- 
rated and  bleeding,  af^er  a  long  journey 
in  shoes  stuck  with  sharp  nails.  Bf  ■<■<)> 
a  painful  penance  he  expected  to  por- 
chaae  the  pardon  of  bis  sins:  but,  o 
hearing  that  Ood  had  provided  a  Savior, 
he  threw  away  his  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, and  joyfully  set  off  to  learn  more 
of  the  news  of  forgiveness. 

The  figure  on  the  right  ptesonti  but 
one  of  hundreds  of  forms  in  which  tbe 
some  end  is  aought  foe:  vii.,  •SIM""" 
by  works. 
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QUEEN   VICTOHIA   Al 
,Tliii  neM  onlliae  cnt  of  the  Queen  of 

England  and  her  husbaod,  pUcea  the  two 
,  heada  in  the  poaition  expreuive  of  the 
;  rank  which  ihey  hold  in  the  kingdom : 
I  the  Qneen  being  sovereign  in  her  own 
I  right,  aa  it  ia  termed,  and  the  prince 
1  being  regarded  not  as  king,  but  only  hui- 

band  of  the  qneen.  The  inscription, 
,  though  in  Latin,  is  too  distinct  and  too 
'  much  like  English,  to  require  translation. 


HBXICO. 
Some  account,  geographical  and  Rtati»- 
I  tical,  of  ibe  Mexican  republic,  may  be  of 
'  interest  it  this  time.  Our  relations  with 
',  that  country  are  likely  to  render  a  preli- 
'  minary  knowledge  of  its  condition  and 
I  ge^raphy  especially  useful. 
'  Tha  natural  features  of  Mexico  sre 
I  outlined  with  great  boldness.  As  the 
',  peninsula  between  the  Gulf  and  Pacific 

>  narrows  towards  the  Isthmus,  the  land 
',  rises  into  mountains  and  mountain  elera- 

>  tions,  all  bearing  traces  of  volcanic  origin. 
)  The  city  of  Mexico  stands  7,400  feet 
?  sbova  the  level  of  the  Gulf.  Yet  the  ciiy 
!  iUelf  aeems  lo  be  in  a  ralley,  for  it  is  en- 
i  circled  by  mountain",  and  is  situated  in  a 

>  TDst  plain  of  alluvial  formalion. 

)       The  territory  of  the  republic  extends 

>  from  latitude  fifteen  South  to  forty-two 
)  degrees  North.  In  point  of  position  no' 
J  country  is  more  advsntsgeously  situated 

—for  it  commands  both  oceans,  looking 
'.  towards  Europe  and  Asia:  it  ia  connected 
}  by  the  Gulf  and  the  Mississippi  with  ere- 
,  ry  part  of  North  America,   and  to  the 
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Southern  portion  of  the  Continent,  it  has  ^ 
every  facility  of  approach  on  either  coast.  ( 

The  routs  of  commerce  which  is  one  ^ 
day  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  ( 
and  to  bring  Europe  and  the  East  into  i 
approximation ;  which  ia  to  leave  Cape  \ 
Ham  to  its  storms,  and  concentrate  the  > 
trade  of  the  world  in  central  America —  I 
must  pass  through  the  territory  of  the  ', 
Mexican  Republic.  '        < 

The  configuration  of  the  country  gives  i 
to  Mexico  almost  every  variety  of  climate  J 
— tropical  on  the  coast — temperate  on  the   ' 
elevated  table  lands— chilled  with  peq)e- 
tual  snow  on  the  mountain  summits.    The   ' 
equalities  of  its  soil  are  equally  various. 
It  produces  the  growths  of  numerous  lati- 
tuaea,  and  euch  is  the  fertility  of  Its  val- 
lies,  that  with  induetry  and  skilful  culti- 
vation,   it  could    be  made    the    richest   < 
country   in    the    world.     Those   regions 
which  sre  made  barren  by  rugged  moun- 
tains,  more  than  compensate  for  their  ■ 
agricultural  poverty,  by  the  treasures  of  ? 
Gold  and  Silver  embeded  in  their  boaom.  i 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  auppoaed  ( 
to  range  from  eight  to  nine  millions.    Of 
these,  more  than  two-fifths  are  of  the  In- 
dian rah  e.    Those  of  our  Santa  Fe  traders 
who  have  gone  into  the  interior,  towards   • 
the  city  of  Mexico,  speak  of  large  and   ] 
populous  towns,  with  fine  edifices,  along  < 
the  route.    Chihuahua,  Zacatecas,   San  ', 
Luis    Potosi — these    and     other    towns,   < 
some  having  twenty  thousand  Inhabitants,  , 
are  found  nrar  the  mining  districts  or  in  < 
the  rich  valleys  of  the  interior.    For  years  > 
past,  tlie  nonberu  frontier  has  been  aub-  j 
ject  to  the  inroads  of  the  Camanohes,  who,  j 
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sweeping  suddealy  down  on  swift  horses* 
devastated  the  country,  and  then,  with 
their  plunder,  made  a  speedy  retreat. 
The  unwarlike  character  of  the  Mexicans 
is  shown  by  the  impunity  with  which  the 
invaders  carry  on  their  forays — outrages 
which  they  dare  not  attempt  on  the  Tex- 
an settlements,  since  the  severe  lessons 
they  have  received  from  Texan  rifles. 
After  passing  the  frontier  of  the  northern 
departments,  the  Mexican  country  pre- 
sents an  aspect  of  good  cultivation.  Farms, 
plantations,  villages  and  towns  are  seen, 
with  all  the  usual  accompaniments  of  ru- 
ral life  in  a  well-peopled  district. 

To  the  city  of 'Mexico  the  approach  is 
ascending  from  every  direction.  The 
capital  stands,  crowning,  as  it  were,  the 
magnificent  region  of  which  it  is  the 
central  and  culminating  point.  It  is  nearly 
midway  between  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Gulf, 
and  Acapulco  on  the  Pacific.  Travellers 
speak  in  glowing  terms  of  its  splendid 
and  imposing  aspect.  '*  Mexico  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  cities  ever 
bailt  by  Europeans  in  either  hemisphere,'* 
says  Humboldt,  *'  with  the  exception  of 
Petersburgh,  Berlin,  Philadelphia,  and 
some  quarters  of  Westminster. 

The  imposing  appearance  of  this  Spa- 
nish built  city  must  have  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  Humboldt ;  for  he  recurs 
to  it  more  than  once.  "  From  a  singular 
coincidence  of  circumstances,''  he  says, 
"I  have  seen  successively,  within  a  short 
space  of  time,  Lima,  Mexico,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Paris,  Rome,  and  the 
largest  cities  of  Germany.  By  com- 
paring together  impressions  which  follow 
in  rapid  succession,  we  are  enabled  to 
rectify  any  opinion  which  we  may  have 
too  easily  adopted.  Notwithstanding  such 
unavoidable  comparison,  of  which  several, 
one  would  think,  must  have  proved  dis- 
advantageous for  the  capital  of  Mexico, 
it  has  left  a  recollection  of  grandeur 
which  I  principally  attribute  to  the  majes- 
tic character  of  its  situation  and  to  the 
surrounding  scenery." 

The  approach  to  Mexico  when  the  city 
first  appears  to  the  traveller,  with  a  mag- 
nificent valley,  and  its  ^rand  rampart  of 
mountains,  enclosing  it  like  a  battlement- 
ed  wall  or  aeries  of  barriers,  is  said  to 
present  one  of  the  most  sublime  specta- 
cles in  the  world.  Our  fellow-townsman, 
Mr  Mayer,  who  resided  in  Mexico  in 
1B41  and  1842,  says — *'I  have  seen  the 
Siinplon,   the  Splengen,  the  view  from 
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Rhigi,  the  wide  and  'winding  Rhine,' 
and  the  prospeet  from  Vesuvius  over  the 
lovely  bay  of  Naples,  its  indolent  waves 
sleeping  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  their 
purple  bed-^but  none  of  these  scenes 
compare  with  the  valley  of  Mexico.  They 
want  some  of  the  elements  of  grandeur, 
all  of  which  are  gathered  here.'' 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
is  estimated  at  some  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. It  has  numerous  public  edifices, 
some  of  which  are  massive  and  magnifi- 
cent,'squares,  aqueducts,  wide  and  spa- 
cious streets.  Formerly  there  was  great 
wealth  in  this  city,  but  the  many  revolu- 
tions and  distractions  to  which  Mexico 
has  been  subject,  have  tended  to  a>'ate 
somewhat  from  the  splendor  of  living  and 
style  in  which  many  used  to  indulge. 
Forced  loans  by  the  Government  are 
sometimes  the  consequences  of  a  great 
display  of  individual  wealth.  The  Gov- 
ernment, indeed,  or  rather  the  want  of 
a  Government,  is  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  afilicts  Mexico.  Under  the  visitation 
of  this  calamity  her  natural  advantages 
are  of  no  avail ;  her  vast  resources  are 
profitless;  she  Dines  in  poverty  amidst 
the   teeming   of   her   mines. — Bakimore 

Parental  TTalcA/tf/wcM.— Parents  owe  a 
great  and  solemn  duty  to  the  children, 
whom  God  has  committed  to  their  care, 
to  train  up  for  Him  and  for  Heaven.  One 
most  important  duty  is  that  of  watch- 
fulness over  the  first  beginnings  of  evil 
in  their  children.  Some  of  the  strongf'st 
cases  of  abandoned  men  are  owing  to  a 
germ  planted  by  some  over-food  father, 
who  gratified  his  child,  without  dreaming 
that  one  sin  brings  another  after  it,  al- 
most as  surely  as  a  flash  of  lightning 
brings  a  clap  of  thunder. — Selected. 

When  one  consents  to  sib,  he  launches 
his  bark  ob  a  sweeping  current,  down 
which  he  is  likely  to  go  with  aceeler^ 
ated  speed.  Bemember,  then,  0  reader, 
to  resist  the  beginning  ef  sir,  and  the  rest 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Beware  how 
ou  begin  to  let  out  the  waters,  lest  you 
overborne,  and  mourn  for  ever  that 
you  did  not  leave  off  sin  *'  before  it  be 
meddled  with."~CA».  WaJtekman. 

Charlotte  EUaabeth. — No  reader  who 
imbibes  the  spirit  of  this  excellent  wo- 
man can  longer  be  a  drone  in  the  hive  of 
society. — Selected 
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THE  ISIiAN D  OF  ST.  HEIiBlTA. 

The  Ke?.  I.  M.  Jamieson,  an  American 
Missionary,  comrnQDicated  the  followiog  ac- 
count of  St.  Helena,  the  ship  in  which  he 
returned  from  India  having  touched  at  lh|Lt 
island. 

It  is  situate  in  the  southern  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  in  lat.  15  deg.  55  min.  S.,  and 
Ion.  5  deg.  35  min.  W.  The  island  is  of 
a  circular  form,  and  27  miles  in  circum- 
ference.     Population  about  5000. 

James  Town  is  situated  in  a  narrow 
valley  of  the  same  name,  which  opens  up 
from  the  anchorage,  and  extends  back 
about  a  mile  from  the  ocean.  It  is  a 
beautiful  town,  but  almost  obscured  by 
the  immense  mountains  and  rocks  which 
enclose  it  on  three  sides.  The  houses 
are  neatly  built  of  cut  stone,  and  slated. 
Many  of  them  have  an  appearance  of 
grandeur  seldom  seen  in  country  towns. 
The  walks  of  the  principal  street  are 
handsomely  paved  with  pebbles,  and  the 
centre  McAdamized.  It  is  about  one  mile 
in  length,  and  for  the  most  part,  has  rows 
of  Peepul  trees  on  both  sides,  which  give 
it  a  rural  appearance.  Higher  up  the 
valley  there  are  i>eautiful  gardens  belong- 
ing to  the  residents,  and  one,  I  believe, 
to  Government.  These  produce  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plantains  and  grapes  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  latter  two  fruits, 
the  others  are  very  insipid. 

There  are  several  respectable  shops  in 
James  Town,  where  almost  all  descrip- 
tions of  European  goods  can  be  procured 
but  at  a  very  high  rate. 

Many  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  were 
bom  and  educated  on  the  island,  and  have 
never  been  off  it.  They  speak  of  their 
little  world  as  a  delightful  and  wonderful 
place,  and  some  of  them  would  not  ex- 
change it  for  any  other  portion  of  the 
earth.  When  discovered  it  was  uninha- 
bited, and  those  who  now  reside  on  it  are 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  makes 
the  society  quite  a  medley. 

On  Monday  morning  Captain  E.,  Mr. 
B.,  Mr.  H.,  and  myself,  agreed  to  make 
an  excursion  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
and  to  visit  the  spot  where  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  great  but  misguided  iVispo- 
Utm  were  entombed  for  many  years. 

We  accordingly  procured  four  horses 
from  Mr.  C,  and  set  out  before  breakfast. 
From  James  Town  we  ascended  Ladder 
Hill,  by  an  excellent  road,  to  a  Fort  which 
commands  the  entrance  to  the  town.  Its 
elevation  is  about  800  feet  above  the  sea. 


Thence  the  road  led  over  low  hills,  and 
through  scattered  forests  of  firs,  and  juni- 
pers of  a  dwarfish  size.  On  all  sides 
were  seen  mountains  rising  to  the  height 
of  2000  to  3000  feet,  whose  summits  were 
covered  with  dark,  dense  foliage,  and  their 
slopes  interspersed  with  beautiful  spots 
of  cultivation  and  pasturage.  At  short 
intervals  splendid  country  mansions,  be- 
longing to  the  authorities  of  the  island, 
and  private  gentlemen,  were  also  seen 
giving  animation  to  the  scene,  and  reliev- 
ing it  from  an  air  of  solitude.  While  to 
complete  the  landscape,  we  caught, 
through  the  abrupt  ridges  and  chasms, 
into  which  the  island  had  been  severed, 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  ocean,  dashing 
its  surges  against  the  opposing  rocks, 
and  stretching  out  its  troubled  surface 
vntil  lost  in  the  distant  horizon.  The 
hedges  of  the  farms  ^ere  adorned  with  a 
beautiful  variety  of  wild  flowen^,  such  as 


^ 


I  had  often  seen  on  the  Himalaya  moun-   $ 
tains,  and  the  fields  carpeted  with  luxuri-   \ 
ant    grass,    interspersed    with    delicate 
flowrets. 

After  riding  about  five  miles,  we  arrived 
at  a  beautiful  country  seat,  called  Fairy 
Land.  It  belongs  to  a  Mr.  A.,  a  merchant 
in  James  Town.  He  was  twenty  years 
in  America,  married  in  Carlisle.  Pa.,  and 
came  to  St.  Helena  ten  years  ago  with 
his  wife.  They  were  much  pleased  to 
see  us  all.  They  had  kindly  invited  us 
to  stop  at  their  country  ifeat,  and  ordered 
the  servants  to  get  breakfast  for  us.  1  his 
invitation  we  gladly  accepted.  The  house 
is  a  beautiful  cottage,  built  of  cut-stone, 
and  stands  on  the  knoll  of  a  hill.  The 
grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  inter- 
sected by  neat  walks.  In  them  numerous 
fruit  trees,  as  the  apple,  pear,  peach  and 
orange,  and  various  flowers,  have  been 
carefully  cultivated.  The  apples,  pears, 
and  peaches  were  ripe.  They  were,  how- 
ever, far  inferior  to  those  in  America  in 
flavor* 

The  surrounding  scenery  is  sablime. 
Awful  chasms,  wild,  gloomy  ravines, 
towering  peaks,  streams  of  liquid  water 
pouring  over  rocky  precipices  into  the 
sea,  and  the  dark  blue  ocean,  all  combine 
to  complete  the  landscape. 

Leaving  Fairy  Land^  we  proceeded  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  Napoleon^  and  after  a 
pleasant  ride  of  two  miles,  we  arrived  at 
the  celebrated  spot.  The  pbtce  which 
the  mighty  conqueror  selected  for  his 
long  home,  does  credit  alike  to  his  taste. 
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and  greatness  of  mind.  It  is  in  a  slightly 
depressed  valley,  near  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island,  and  surrounded  by  gently 
sloped  fields  of  cultivation.  The  tomb  is 
a  plainly  constructed  vault,  walled  with 
rough  stones  and  lime.  It  is  about  eight 
feet  in  length,  three  in  breadth,  and  seven 
in  depth.  It  is  entered  by  a  rude  flight 
of  stone  steps,  and  has  a  cavity  in  the 
bottom,  in  which  the  coffin  was  cemented. 
This  cavity  appeared  remarkably  short, 
only  five  feet  and  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length.  The  tomb  is  enclosed  by  a  plain 
iron  railing,  some  ten  feet  square,  and 
covered  by  a  weather-beaten  tarpauling. 
Over  this  hangs  a  withered,  and  almost 
branchless  weeping  willow,  and  several 
^  small  cedars  are  planted  around  it.  Such 
"  for  twenty  years  was  the  humble  sepul- 
chre of  him' who,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
was  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  and  the 
most  powerful  man  of  his  age. 

The  ground  on  which  the  tomb  is,  has 
been  rented  from  Government  by  a  poor 
widow  woman.  She  charges  each  visitor 
one  dollar,  and  thus  collects  money 
s  enough  to  pay  the  rent  and  support  her- 
?  self.  There  is  also  a  superannuated  Scotch 
i  sergeant,  who  lives  near  the  tomb,  and 
7  has  had  charge  of  it  ever  since  Bonaparte 
was  buried.  He  takes  much  interest  in 
relating  anecdotes  concerning  the  Empe- 
ror, and  becomes  quite  eloquent  in  his 
praise.  When  asked  if  Napoleon  could 
speak  English,  he  said,  *'  O !  yes,  he 
spoke  it  slowly  but  fluently .'"  He  gave 
me  a  small  stone  and  a  piece  of  plaster 
out  of  the  tomb,  for  which  I  paid  him  his 
price.  He  showed  me  the  spring  of  wa- 
ter near  the  tomb,  from  which  Bonaparte 
always  procured  his  drinking  water.  It 
is  the  best  on  the  island.  The  plantation, 
called  Lang  Woody  where  Napoleon  re- 
sided all  the  time  he  was  on  the  island, 
is  about  a  mile  from  the  tomb.  It  is  a 
beautiful  place,  has  considerable  level 
ground  about  it,  and  is  planted  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  trees. 

The  climate  of  St.  Helena  is  always 
cool,  and  pleasant  except  in  the  deep 
glfms.  Rain  frequently  falls  in  gentle 
showers,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  are 
generally  clothed  with  verdure.  The 
products  of  the  island  are  potatoes,  tur- 
nipst  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables ; 
also  a  variety  of  tropical  fruits,  and  some 
which  belong  to  the  temperate  zones. 
The  soil  is  in  some  places  a  rich  black  - 
loam,  and  several  feet  deep.     There  is. 


however,  no  corn  grown  on  the  islaDd, 
the  inhabitants  have  no  mills  to  grind  it. 
Their  flour  is  all  imported.  Brea<h  is 
consequently  very  dear.  There  are  many 
sheep  raised  by  the  farmers,  but  they,  as 
w^ll  as  all  kinds  of  stock,  on  account  of 
the  demand  for  the  supply  of  ships,  are 
likewise  very  dear. 

In  the  evening  we  returned  to  James 
Town,  and  were  kindly  invited  to  dine 
with  the  A.'s.  After  dinner,  we  accom-  \ 
panied  by  Mr.  B.  and  several  other  friends  / 
went  on  board  the  Tioga,  and  there  bid-  > 
ding  them  farewell,  weighed  anchor,  and 
set  sail  for  New  York. — Miss.  Chronicle* 


WILKES'  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1830,  the  Vio- 
cennes,  acconapanied  by  the  Peacock,  Por« 
poise,  and  Flying-fish,  sailed  from  Port  Jack- 
son on  her  Antarctic  cruise— a  service  for 
which,  as  Captain  Wilkes  more  than  hmts, 
they   had  been   very  indifferently  provided. 
This  want  of  the  special  equipments  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  undertaking  was  in 
a  great  measure  common  to  the  whole  suua. 
droo:  but  the  Peacock  in  particular  was  in 
other  respects  so  defective  as  to  be  whoUv 
unfit  for  any  but  a  vhort  and  easy  voyage'; 
and  it  was  not  without  the  most  serious  mis- 
givings that   Captain  Wilkes  yielded  to  the 
zealous  anxiety  of    Captain  nudson  to  ac> 
company  the  squadron*  msiead  of  remaining 
at  Sydney  to  refit.    The  proceedings  of  the 
expedition  during  the  two  succeeding  months, 
form  perhaps  the  most  interesting^  portion  of 
the  narrative.     Among  all  the  perilous  and  ex. 
citing  adventures  of  a   seaman's   iifie,  there 
are  none  to  be  compared,  either  in  formidable 
aspect,  or  in  actual  danger,  with  those  ex- 
perienced  among  the  floating  ice  of  the  Polar 
regions.    Neither  the  iron-bound  coasts  and 
devouring  whirlpools  of  the  temperate,  nor 
the  thunder-storms  nod  tornadoes  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  can  equal  the  terrific  situation  of  the 
mariner,  who  finds  himself  driving  helplessly 
before  a  gale,  among  a  shoal  of  drifting  ice- 
bergs.   In   no  situation,  if  we  may  believe 
the  hardy  voyagers  who  have  returoed  Irom 
these  fearful  enterprises,  is  danger  so  acutely 
felt  by  the  bravest;    because  in  none  is  the 
utter  inability  of  human  skill   to  exert  the 
slightest  influence  over  the  event,  so  over- 
poweringly   manifest.      And    yet,  even  the 
desperate  chances  of  such  a  struggle,  must 
be  a  comparatively  harmless  prospect  to  the 
seaman  who  has  beheld  his  vessel  imbedded 
in  a  field  ot  ice ;  while  the  short  summer  is 
rapidly   passing    away,     and    every   day  is 
diminishing  his  hope  of  escape  from  the  hor- 
rors of  a  Polar  winter. 

Few  voyagers  have  experienced  more  of 
these  formidable  encounters  within  a  short 
period'  than  Capuin  Wilkes.  On  New- 
Vear^s  day,  1840,  the  Flying-fish  parted  com- 
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pany  from  the  sqaadroD.  The  iosafficient 
size  and  accoramodation  of  the  tender  had 
excited  the  surprise  oi  her  Yisitors  at  Syd- 
ney ;  many  of  whom,  with  more  concern  for 
the  safety  of  their  American  friends,  than 
consideration  for  their  feelinffs,  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  predict  the  fate  of  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby,  for  her  crew.  These  disadvantages 
were  now  severely  felt ;  and  her  commander 
was  at  length  compelled,  by  the  failing 
health  of  his  men,  to  abandon  the  intention 
of  rejoining  his  consorts.  The  Flying-fish 
altered  her  course  to  the  northward,  on  the 
2d  of  Febmary,  and  reached  New  Zealand  on 
the  9th. of  March.  On  the  lOth  of  January, 
the  Vincennes,  Peacock,  and  Porpoise  fell  m 
with  the  first  iceberg,  being  then  in  the  62d 
degree  of  soath  latitude ;  and  in  a  few  days 
they  were  constantly  surrounded  with  float- 
ing pieces  of  ice.  On  the  16th,  land  was 
clearly  discovered  from  all  the  vessels,  in  the 
shape  of  a  large,  round-headed  mountain; 
altogether  different  in  shape  and  color  from 
the  mtervening  icebergs.  They  were  now 
oflTthe  coast  of  the  great  southern  continent, 
at  a  point  nearly  to  the  south-south-east  of 
Van  Diemen*s  Land.  On  the  20th,  the  Pea- 
cock and  Porpoise  were  directed  to  part  com- 
pany from  the  Vincennes,  and  to  explore  to 
the  eastward ;  and  on  the  24th  the  former 
vessel  met  with  an  accident,  which  rendered 
her  immediate  return  to  Sydney  a  measure  of 
absolute  necessity.  After  penetrating  the 
tract  of  floating  ice  which  forms  A  bulwark 
to  every  coast  in  these  latitudes,  and  en- 
during several  dangerous  collisions,  by  which 
her  rudder  was  entirely  disabled ;  the  ship 
was  at  length  driven  stem  foremost  against 
a  large  iceberg,  with  a  violence  which 
threatened  instant  destruction.  Fortunately 
she  rebounded  from  the  shock  without  stick- 
ing fast ;  but  scarcely  had  she  moved  her 
own  length,  when  a  vast  mass  of  ice  and 
snow,  which  the  blow  had  loosened,  fell  close 
to  her  stern  with  a  crasli ;  which,  had  it 
taken  place  one  second  sooner,  would  have 
crushed  her  to  atoms.  A  more  tremendous 
instance  of  the  risks  attending  this  perilous 
species  of  navigation,  was  probably  never 
witnessed  by  any  voyager  who  survived  to 
relate  it ;  and  such  were  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  the  vessel,  that  it  became  a  doubtful 
question,  not  whether  she  could  continue  her 
cruise,  but  whether  she  could  hope  to  reach 
a  port  in  safety.  She  immediately  stood  to 
the  northward,  upon  getting  clear  of  the 
floating  ice ;  and  on  the  21st  of  February, 
being  tavored  by  the  weather,  arrived  in  a 
very  shattered  slate  at  Sydney.  The  Por- 
poise reached  New  Zealand  on  the  20th  of 
March,  having  continued  exploring  the  coast 
until  the  14th  of  February. 

We  now  return  to  the  Vincennes.  She  en- 
tered the  icy  barrier  a  few  days  after  her 
separation  from  her  consorts,  and  commenced 
exploring  the  coast  to  the  westward.  Oii  the 
29th  of  Januarv  she  encountered  one  of  the 
most  formidable  dangers  to  which  the  Polar 


voyage  is  liable— a  gale  of  wind  among  float- 
ing icebergs.  For  several  hours  she  continued 
to  drive  rapidly  through  a  heavy  sea,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  these  fearful  compan- 
ions— now  dimly  seen  through  the  mist  and 
sleet — now  heard  crashing  and  plunging  in  the 
darkness ;  but  always  close  to  the  vessel,  and 
threatening  to  overwhelm  her  at  every  mo- 
ment. When  the  night  closed  in,  without 
any  diminution  of  tbe  tempest  or  dispersion 
of  ice,  the  situation  of  the  Vincennes  became 
80  perilous  as  to  be  nearly  desperate.  All 
hands  were  on  deck,  and  Captain  Wilkes  ac- 
knowledges, that  he  repeatedly  gave  up  every 
hope  of  escaping  destruction.  They  were 
often  warned  of  their  narrow  escape  from 
striking  on  an  iceberg,  by  the  sudden  calm 
which  the  invisible  monster  produced,  as  the 
ship  passed  under  his  ice ;  and  they  more  than 
once,  when  apparently  driving  directly  upon 
a  field  of  ice,  escaped  through  openings  so 
narrow  as  to  have  been  unperceived  in  the 
darkness.  At  length,  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  the  vessel  entered  a  small  open  tract 
of  8ea,  where  she  lay  to,  in  comparative  safety 
until  the  bad  weather  was  over:— having 
certainly,  to  judge  from  the  calm  and  un- 
adorned narrative  of  Captain  Wilkes,  passed 
a  night  of  as  Trightfbl  danger,  as  we  can  re- 
member in  the  annals  of  naval  adventure. 

For  nearly  two  months  longer,  the  Vincen- 
nes continued  her  toilsome  progress  along  the 
coast  of  the  Antarctic  continent— constantly  . , 
surrounded  by  ice,  and  liable  at  every  moment  c 
to  a  renewal  of  the  awful  scene  from  which  S 
she  had  been  so  wonderfully  extricated.  The 
weather  was,  however,  upon  the  whole,  fa- 
vorable ;  but  her  crew  suffered  severely  from 
cold  and  fatigue,  and  it  was  not  without  re- 
monstrance from  his  medical  officers,  that 
Captain  Wilkea  completed  his  cruise.  The 
ship  was  constantly  m  sight  of  the  land,  but 
in  no  instance  do  any  of  her  people  appear  to 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  it.  Several  viewa 
of  its  appearance  are,  however,  inserted  in 
Captain  Wilkes'  work,  and  more  wild  and 
desolate  scenes  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  It 
presents  a  long  undulating  range  of  snowy 
mountains,  stretohed  inland  to  the  horizon— 
mountaina  which,  in  all  probability,  no  living 
creature  has  ever  trodden  since  the  climate 
of  our  globe  assumed  its  present  temperature. 
At  length,  on  the  2ist  of  February,  after  hav- 
ing explored  the  coast  from  east  to  west, 
through  nearly  60  degrees  of  longitude,  the 
Vincennes  put  her  head  to  the  northward. 
Her  passage  was  favorable,  and,  on  the  11th 
of  March,  she  arrived  safe  at  Sydney,  with 
all  her  crew  restored  to  health. 

On  the  19th,  Captain  Wilkea  took  his  final 
depar*ure  from  Australia ;  and  on  the  30tti» 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  at  New  Zea- 
land, where  he  found  the  Porpoise  and  Flying- 
fish.  The  New  Zealanders,  though  always 
remarkable  for  their  warlike  and  sanguinary 
habits,  have  generally  borne  a  character 
higher,  in  some  respects,  than  the  other  Poly*  I 
nesian  tribes.  ) 
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AMnas  of  a  CUM's  Departed  Bfiritto  Iti 

PareuU« 

Kind  parents  !  why  those  tears  ? 

And  why  those  bursiing  sighs? 
No  weeping  here  bedims 

Your  little  loved  one's  eyes. 

The  shades  of  eve,  you  know, 

Were  hastening  along. 
When  my  freed  spirit  left. 

To  soar  the  stats  among. 

Yet  long  before  the  night 
Had  drawn  her  veil  around 

The  home  I  left  below, 
A  belter  had  I  found. 

So  rapidly  the  soul 

Unbounded  takes  its  flight, 

That  scarce  earth's  scenery  failed. 
When  heaven's  broke  on  my  sight 

Did  you  not.  mother,  see 

Tnat  bright  celestial  band 
That  smiled  and  beckoned  me. 

And  held  ih'  inviting  hand  ? 

They  let  me  stay  a  while. 

To  hear  my  mother  pray. 
And  see.  her  close  my  eyes. 

And  kiss  the  unconscious  clay: 

And  then  to  heaven  we  flew—- 

The  cherubs  led  the  way  ; 
But  my  wrapt  spirit  smiled 

As  joyously  as  they. 

Father !  I  never  knew 
'Twas  such  a  place  as  this. 

That  heaven  you  told  me  ot. 
Was  quite  so  full  of  bliss. 

Oh !  there  is  music  here ! 

The  softest,  sweetest  strains 
Float  constantly  along 

O'er  these  ethereal  plains. 

List !  Mother— Father  list ! 

A  harp  to  me  was  given, 
And  when  I  touch  the  strings, 

'Tis  heard  all  over  heaven. 

And  shall  I  tell  you  who 

Stood  ready  to  embrace 
Your  little  darling  one. 

In  this  most  glorious  place  ? 

Twas grand*pa — honored  name! 

No  more  with  age  opprest, 
Or  toil — ^for  in  this  world 

Are  yoQth  and  endless  rest. 

Those  hoary  hairs  no  more 
Stray  o'er  his  furrowed  brow» 

Bat  locks  of  brightest  hue 
Adorn  his  temples  now. 

His  trembling  voice  is  changed ;  * 

The  trace  of  earthly  cares 
Is  banished  from  his  cheek. 

And  Grod  has  wiped  his  tears. 


And  Mary  !  sister's  here, 
She  has  a  cherub's  wing — 

Can  reach  their  loftiest  flights, 
Their  noblest  anthems  sing. 

Dear  parents  !  weep  no  more 
For  those  you  loved  so  well, 

For  glories  here  are  ours. 
And  joys  we  may  not  tell. 

Oh !  live  and  serve  the  Lord, 

The  dear  Redeemer  love. 
Then  when  you*ve  done  with  earth. 

We'll  welcome  you  above. 

Selectld. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

AGRtcui^TTTRR  IX  China — The  great  re- 
quisites in  the  Chmese  syst^  lin  of  agricul- 
ture are  manure  and  water ;  and,  to  obtain 
these,  their  whole  energies  are  devoted. 
The  soil  is  rarely  allowed  to  lie  fallow, 
and  in  most  parts  produces  two  crops  an- 
nually. It  is  assiduously  pulverized,  and 
diflTerent  aoils  are  also  mixed  tog«»ther  to 
improve  the  quality  of  each.  They  will 
carry  sand  for  a  long  distance,  to  mix  with 
clay — heavy  soils,  and  loam,  to  pot  with 
that  which  appears  too  loose.  Daring 
the  five  months  of  winter  in  the  southern 
provinces,  the  soil  is  sometim^'s  thrown 
up  into  heaps,  where  it  has  been  mixed 
with  some  Tegetable  matter,  thus  ronking; 
a  kind  of  compost,  and  also  presenting  a 
greater  surface  to  the  air ;  after  which, 
those  lands  which  require  floodin^s  are 
covered  with  water,  and  hoed  and  turned 
over,  until  the  whole  surface  is  reduced 
to  mud.  This  process  has  still  a  further 
fertilizing  tendency.  For  a  manure,  the 
'Chinese  collect  everything  of  a  vegetable 
or  animal  kind  that  can  possibly  be  applied 
to  such  a  purpose.  Reservoirs  of  brick 
or  wood,  are  dug  in  the  banks  of  the  field, 
near  a  canal,  into  which  every  refuse 
substance  is  put.  The  principal  one  hss 
a  roof  over  it,  and  is  plasterect,  that  the 
contents  may  not  be  absorbed  into  the 
earth.  Besides  this  principal  one,  Utg^ 
vases  of  stoneware  are  sunk  in  the  ground, 
at  convenient  places,  for  the  use  of  pac- 
ing travellers.  The  children  and  poor 
people  are  continually  employed  in  col- 
lecting refuse  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter with  which  to  fill  up  these  receptacles; 
the  sweeping  of  the  streets,  hair  from 
barbers'  shops,  ofTal  from  the  butchers, 
feathers,  horns,  and  bones  reduced  to 
powder,  soot,  and  the  deposites  of  creeks 
and  rivers,  are  all  industriously  gathered 
up  and  thought  sufficiently  valuable  to  be 
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carried  a  peat  distance,  especially  if 
water  carriage  is  convenient.  The  filth 
of  all  animals  is  esteemed  above  any  other 
kind  of  man  are  ;  it  often  becomes  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  in  the  shape  of  small 
cakes,  which  are  made  by  mixing  with  it 
a  portion  of  loamy  earth,  and  then  tho- 
roughly drying  them.  These  cakes  are 
never  applied  dry,  but  are  diluted  in  as 
much  animal  water  as  can  be  procured. 
Old  plaster  is  esteemed  so  valuable  a  fer- 
tilizer, as  sometimes  to  induce  a  farmer 
to  re-plaster  an  old  room,  that  he  may 
fertilize  his  fields  with  it>  Before  manure 
is  taken  out  of  ihe  receptacje  in  the  field, 
ii  is  sufiered  to  become  half  putrefied,  in 
which  state  it  is  put  upon  the  plants. 
Some  seeds  are  put  into  manure  until 
they  have  germinated,  while  others  are 
planted  enveloped  in  their  appropriate 
m  mure.  After  the  plant  has  c^rown  a  few 
inches,  it  is  again  manured  with  that 
which  is  much  diluted.  The  effect  is 
immediately  appar^^nt  in  an  accelerated 
growth. — Uhiuese  Repository. 


¥ 


INDIAN  RACE. 

Oar  venerable  friend  Johnson  of  Piqua, 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Intelligencer 
on  the  subject  of  civilizing  the  Indians. 
He  states  two  facts : 

1.  Thnt  no  permanent  plan  has  ever 
been  adopted  or  proposed  bv  authority 
for  I  he  preservation  of  the  Indian  race. 

2.  Thtit  all  measures  have  had  in  view 
simply  the  acquisition  of  the  lands  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  removal  further  west. 

A  perpetual  right  in  the  soil  is  neces- 
sary to  civilization;  a  government  indis- 
pensable to  secure  it.  The  want  of  these 
two  things  has  been  the  prominent  cause 
of  their  ruin  and  destruction.  Mr.  John- 
son says  these  two  means  would  reclaim 
them ;  "  my  life  tor  it,  if  they  be  grant- 
ed, the  boon  will  not  be  lost ;  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves."     His  plan  is : — 

A  Territorial  Government,  exclusively 
for  Indians  and  Indian  aflfairs,  to  be  es^ 
tablished  south-west  of  Missouri,  a 
Governor  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Senate  ;  a  Council  to  be  composed  of  the 
Indian  Agents,  (not  *  sub-agents)  for  the 
time  being ;  a  Representative  branch,  all 
the  members  of  which  to  be  of  Indian 
blood,  and  elected  annually  by  the  differ- 
ent tribes  in  proportion  to  population; 
each  Delegate  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  so  many  dollars  per  day  for  every 


day's  attendance,  and  the  same  allowance 
for  every  thirty  miles'  travel,  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. (I  believe  a  central  spot  has  been 
already  designated  for  the  purpose.  A 
Delegate  in  Congress  would  obviously 
follow  as  a  part  of  the  system.)  This 
embraces  the  outlines  ;  the  details  could 
be  easily  filled  up. 

The  Indians  have  been  removed  west 
for  our  benefit  and  at  our  bidding.  Let 
them  have  a  country  which  cannot  be  in- 
vaded— a  home  protected  by  law!  and 
then  select  honest,  capable  men  to  in- 
struct them,  and  let  them,  while  they  con- 
tinue true  to  their  trust,  remain  in  office. 
Removals  would  be  fatal  to  success.  Mr. 
Johnson  says,  from  long  experience,  he 
should  prefer  these  agents  to  bo  selected 
from  the  Society  of  Friends^  because  of 
their  purity,  and  fidelity,  and  because  the 
Indians  have  more  confidence  in  them 
than  any  other  class. 

The  whole  letter  is  written  in  a  philan- 
thropic spirit,  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  veteran  Pioneer  and  Indian  Agent, 
(Mr.  J.  has  had  thirty  years'  experience 
on  the  subject,)  entitle  him  to  the  fullest 
hearing,  and  his  suggestions  to  the  wisest 
consideration. 

Thus  does  he  close : — 

We  owe  the  Indians  much  by  way  of 
atonement  for  the  manifold  evils  visited 
upon  them  by  our  race  ;  and  awful  will 
be  our  responsibilities  as  a  nation,  before 
God  and  man,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
perish  by  our  avarice,  parsimony,  or  ne- 
glect of  duty. — Cincin.  Gazn 


Ute  MoMlodon* — That  he  was  not  made 
for  swimming,  or  living  in  the  water,  but 
was  a  truly  terrestrial  animal,  is  evident. 
His  bones  are  more  common  in  North 
America,  thaa  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Here  they  are  perhaps  exclusively 
found.  They  are  better  preserved  than 
any  other  fossils,  and  yet  there  is  no 
proof  ib  lead  to  the  belief  of  their  living 
existence. 

The  great  Mastodon,  or  the  Ohioensis, 
was  very  similar  to  the  Elephant,  in  tusks 
and  Osteology ;  the  grinders  excepted. 


It  is  officially  estimated  that  two  thon- 
sand  bouses  were  destroyed  by  the  late 
fire  at  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  and  that  twelve 
thousand  persons  are  rendered  houseless. 
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THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIRS. 

L'eternit6  est  uDe  pendule,  donl  le  valancicr 
dit  et  redit  sans  eesse  ces  deux  mois  settle- 
ment, dans  le  silence  des  lombeaux:  "Tou- 
jours !  jamais !  jamais !  loujours  !" 

Jacques  Bridains. 

Sometimes  back  from  the  village  street, 

Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seaL 

Across  its  antique  portico 

Tall  popular  trees  their  shadows  throw ; 

And  trom  its  station  in  the  hall 

An  ancient  time-piece  says  to  all — 

«» Forever — never ! 

Never— forever !" 

Halfway  up  the  stairs  it  stands. 

And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands 

From  its  case  of  massive  oak. 

Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  cloak, 

Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas! 

"With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass,— 

••  Forever — never ! 

Never— forever !" 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light; 

Biit  in  the  silent  dead  of  night. 

Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall. 

It  echoes  alon^  the  vacant  hall, 

Along  theceiUng,  along  the  floor. 

And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber  door — 

*•  Forever — never ! 

Never— forever '." 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth. 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  lime,  unchanged  it  has  stood, 
And  as  if,  like  time,  it  all  things  saw, 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe— 

•*  Forever — never  I 

Never— forever !" 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  hospitality ; 
His  great  tires  up  the  chimney  roared ; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board  ; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast. 
That  warning  time-piece  never  ceased— 

"  Forever — ^never ! 

Never— forever !" 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played, 
There  youths  and  maidensdreanoing  strayed, 
0  precious  hours !  0  golden  prime. 
And  affluence  of  love  and  time ! 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold,    . 
Tbofe  hours  the  ancient  time-piece  told — 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never— forever!" 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white. 
The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night ; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below. 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow ; 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer. 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair— 

"  Forever — never  I 

Never— forever !" 


All  are  scattered  now  and  fled. 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead  ;  ^ 
And  when  J  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain* 
*'  Ah  !  when  shall  they  all  meet  again  /* 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by. 
The  ancient  time-piece  makes  reply — 

•*  Forever— never ! 

Never — forever  !*' 

Never  here,  forever  there,  ^ 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care» 
And  death  and  time  shall  disanpear — 
Forever  there,  but  never  here  1 
The  horologe  of  eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly — 

"  Forever — ^never ! 

Never— forever !" 

HfiNRT  W.  LOHGFELLOW. 


The  (entire  skeletons  of  mastodons  no«r 
in  existence  are  to  be  seen  at  Peale's 
Musueum,  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  Balti-. 
more  Museum  and  the  British  Museum, 
London,  and  io  other  places,  particularly 
at  the  Mass.  Med.  College,  Boston. 

The  skeletons  of  that  at  Canandaig... 
and  of  one  belonging  to  Dr.  Warren,  are 
both  corrobatory  of  the  opinion  express- 
ed by  Cuvier,  in  relation  to  this  animal. 
The  height  of  that  belonging  to  Dr. 
Warren  is  11  feet,  and  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity 10  feet  8  inches.  It  has  been  de- 
termined by  Dr.  Jackson  that  the  whole 
number  of  ribs  amounts  to  20.  Twigs 
were  found  about  the  cavity  of  the  sto- 
mach. Dr.  Wyman  has  glanced  at  the 
other  descriptions  of  fossil  animals :  the 
Elepbas  primogenitus, — ^Elephas  Ameri- 
canus, — Sus  Americanus,  Hippopotamus, 
Equas  major,  Gervus  Americanus,  Rhi- 
noceros, AUeghaniensis,  Ovis  Maoamil- 
aris,  Bos  poUasii,  and  the  Megalonyx. 
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A   WANDERING  MUSICIAN. 


Until  Intely  a  sight  like  this  was  rare 
a  our  country,  though  for  centuries  fa- 
liiiiir  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
nown  to  most  of  our  countrymen, 
iroiijTh  descriptions  in  the  writings  of 
■avellers.  Within  a  few  years,  how- 
vfr,  many  of  our  citiei  and  evi'n  vil- 
',tre^  have  been  visited  by  wandering 
iiisicians,  seeking  a  more  precarious 
veliliooJ,  than  that  usually  secured  to  a 
jmmon  workman  or  laborer,  though  ex- 
}scd  to  ihe  very  trying  inconvenicncea 
id  troubles  of  mingling  only  with  stran- 
?rs.  But  there  ore  often  reasons,  s.id 
asona,  for  a  resort  to  so  solitary  and 


unattractive  a  lire:  poverty,  persecntion    ' 
and  exile ! 

Most  of  the  wandering 
our  country  are  foreigners,  and  t 
or  Italy,   or   its  neighboring  countries. 
Some,  no  iloubt,  have  crossed  the  ocean, 
to  pursue  their  business  for  gain:  but  we 
sometimes  meet  with  those  whose  his- 
tory presents  both   interest   tind   instruc- 
ti>n.     'I'o  one  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner in  which   p.rsecution  has  been  long   | 
carriud  on  by  the  oppressors  of  Iinly,  the   • 
appearance  of  one  of  the  wanderers  from   , 
that  land,    is  well  onlctilated  to  awaken   < 
alfccting  reflections.     To  such  a  state  of  f 
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vnisery  has  been  reduced  vfintiy  an  intro- 
cent  family,  because  some    member^  or 
connexion  of  it,  was  condemned  by  the 
Inquisition,  or    some  other  unrighteous 
tribunal,   for  practices  or  opinions   dis- 
agreeable to  their  oppressors.     When  a 
patriot  or  Christian  fell  into  their  hands, 
his  property  was  confiscated  and  seized, 
his  helpless  wife  and  children  turned  into 
the  streets  to  beg,  and  even  loaded  with 
insults  and  infamy,  being  deprived   of 
titles,  honors  and  rights,  and  pronounced 
infamous,  with   their  descendants.     One 
of  the  first  acts  performed  was  the  razing 
of  their  house,  to  its  foundation  ;  and  this 
was  often  performed  in   the  night.'    All 
persons   were    sometimes    forbidden   to 
give  the  sufllerers  shelter  or  food,  under 
penalty  of  being  suspected  of  ihe  offences 
charged ;  so  that,  as  is  too  often  in  Ire- 
land at   the  present   day,  the  most  un- 
ofiTending  individuals  were  victims  of  the 
blindest  superstition  and  most  unrelenting 
fanaticism.     How  many  families  so  suf- 
fered in  Italy,  Spain,  err  other  countries, 
no  records   inform   us.     Care  has  been 
taken  to  blot  out  from  history,   all   evi- 
dences  of  deeds  which  the  perpetrators 
had  so  much  reason  to  conceal.     What 
became   of    the   families   thus  suddenly 
overwhelmed  with  misery,  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  discover:  but  one  can  hardly 
see   a  lonely,  emaciated  wanderer  from 
Italy,  with  any   of  the  interesting  traits 
of  his  native  country,  without  a  sad  mis- 
giving of  the  cause  of  his  exile  and  his 
sorrows. 

There  is  a  small  district  in  Europe, 
which  has  long  suppliL'd  the  continent 
with  a  large  share  of  the  wandering 
musicians,  by  whom  almost  all  the  coun- 
tries of  that  quarter  of  the  world  are 
visited.  It  is  a  mountainous  region  of 
the  Alps,  near  the  confines  of  Switzer- 
laitd  and  Italy,  embracing  the  country  of 
the  Vaudois,  or  Waldeises. 

The  merits  of  wandering  musicians 
are  as  various  as  their  instruments  an.l 
their  costumes.  Mnny  of  them  make  no 
pn  tensions  to  a  higher  ait  than  that  of 
turning  the  crank  of  a  hand  organ,  or 
bandolino;  while  some  add  two  or  three 
other  instruments,  or  a  voice  somewhat 
improved  by  si'i>  ntific  traiuiitg  in  happier 
i  mes.  We  recoll'-ct  to  have  seen,  many 
years  at;o,  a  man  >xho  managed  to  per- 
fom  on  six  difiT*  nnt  instruments  ot 
once,  which  were  ingeniously  at!ached  lo 
different   parts  of   his   person.     At   his 


knees  T^ere  fas  tinned  <$ymbals,  a  bass 
drum  was  tuned  at  his  back,  while  the 
sticks  were  tied  at  his  elbows,  Pandean 
pipes  were  fixed  near  his  chin,  so  he 
could  Mow  into  them  with  his  mouth,  he 
had  a  fiddle  in  his  left  hand,  while  on  his 
cap  was  stuck  a  little  chime  of  bells.  All 
-theses  together  made  a  sort  of  harmony. 
I  though  less  remarkable  for  its  excellence 
than  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  combiua- 
tion< 

Not  n  few  street-musicians  add  the 
attractions  of  a  monkey,  or,  like  the  one 
represented  in  our  cut,  a  group  of  danc- 
ing dolls.  In  Naples,  during  a  tedious 
quarantine,  we  were  favored  with  the 
visit  of  a  pair  of  Calabrian  strollers  in  a 
boat,  dressed  in  their  sheep-skin  coats, 
with  the  ancient  shepherd's  bags,  or 
scrips,  as  we  took  them  to  be,  hung  at 
their  sides,  and  their  rude  wind-instru- 
ments, the  ceramclli  and  zambognada: 
the  former  a  pipe  or  flageolet,  and  the 
latter  a  bagpipe,  diff*ering  from  that  of 
Scotland,  chiefly  in  its  greater  size. 

But  there  are  other  classes  of  wander- 
ing musicians,  which  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  above  mentioned. 
In  difierent  parts  of  Europe,  especially 
in  Germany  and  adjacent  countries,  the 
American  traveller  is  sometimes  sur- 
prised and  pleased  with  a  sudden  burst 
from  a  band  of  instruments,  at  the  door 
of  his  hotel,  when  a  piece  of  Bossini,  or 
some  other  great  master,  is  performed  in 
somewhat  creditable  style,  by  a  party  of 
well  dressed  young  men,  usually  with 
German  countenances  and  costumes. 
These  are  probably  students  from  some 
German  university,  on  their  return  home 
in  vacation,  or  on  a  tour  of  curiosity, 
who  think  it  no  discredit  thus  to  invite 
the  pecuniary  contributions  of  their  hear- 
ers, to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  way. 
Their  respectable  appeurunce  and  man- 
ners, as  well  as  the  civil,  and  often 
friendly  reception  they  meet  with,  in 
more  insiances  than  oce,  has  made  grati- 
fying impressions  on  our  minds,  respect- 
ing coittinental  habits. 

In  Florence,  Rome,  and  other  Italian 
cities,  the  humbler  improvisatori,  or  ex- 
temporaneous poets,  will  occasionally 
afifbrd  the  traveller  a  very  interesting 
entertaincisent,  unles*<,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  our  countrymen,  he  has 
le.t  home  unprovided  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  language.  Although  few  of  the 
s.reet-^il)gers  may  rise  above  mediucritv 
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in  their  simple  evasions,  and  a  great  part 
of  what  they  utter  may  be  a  repetition 
of  words,  lines,  or  verses,  little  altered 
from  what  somebody  may  some  where 
have  sang  before,  yet  to  a  people  sa  far 
removed  as  we  are  from  making  unpre- 
meditated poetry,  anything  at  all  fit  to  be 
so  called,  may  well  appear  surprising,  and 
to  possess  interest.  For  ourselves  we 
can  say,  that  the  associations  are  of  them- 
selves of  a  very  pleasing  kind,  whenever 
we  hear  the  young'  woman,  the  youth, 
or  the  old  blind  man,  under  the  shade  of 
an  ancient  Italian  edifice,  older  than  the 
discovery  of  America,  adapting  the  sweet 
syllables  of  the  language  of  Italy  to  the 
soft  tones  of  a  little  guitar.  The  instru- 
ment, the  employment,  the  object,  and 
sometimes  the  aspect  of  the  musician,  re- 
mind us  of  old  troubadours  and  bards, 
and  of  the  days  when  Homer  carelessly 
threw  off,  from  his  humble  strings,  those 
strains  which  a  thousand  generations 
have  cai^fully  collected,  ardently  ad- 
mired, and  stamped,  as  of  higher  price 
than  gold. 

Bflftcts  of  Charcoal— Pottliif^  Camelltas— 
Viueriea— €brysautliemaiii«« 

If  Charcoal  and  charcoal  dust  have 
made  more  improvement  in  one  tribe  of 
plants  than  another,  it  is  in  Camellias. 
They  have  all  of  them  charcoal  about 
them ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  when  potting 
them,  to  see  the  fine  roots  they  make 
amongst  it.  There  is  one  most  remarka- 
ble plant,  Chorozema  varium,  amongst 
many  others,  which  I  forgot  to  show  you  ; 
it  is  out  of  doors,  and  too  large  to  be  got 
into  any  house  this  season,  therefore  I 
intend  leaving  it  out  of  doors  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  sheltering  it  a  little,  to  try  if  it 
will  do  out.  It  will  astonish  every  one 
but  thoso  who  have  seen  it,  when  they 
are  told  that  this  time  two  years  it  was  a 
plant  in  a  32  pot,  what  is  called  in  Devon- 
shire a  penny  pot;  it  is  now  in  a  four- 
shilling  pot.  It  is  only  3  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  is  32  feet  in  circumference, 
with  many  thousands  of  shoots,  all  set 
with  flowers  from  top  to  bottom;  the 
shoots  are  so  thick  that  you  cannot  see 
whether  the  plant  is  in  a  pot  or  turned 
out  into  the  ground,  for  the  branches 
cover  the  grass  turf  all  round,  like  a 
large  rhododendron.  But  it  will  be  a^ked 
what  made  it  grow  so  wonderfully.  Why, 
charcoal,  loam,  a  little  heath  mould,  some 
large  stones,  and  a  small  quantity  of  river 


sand ;  and,  by  continually  stopping  the 
shoots,  I  made  it  so  thick  and  dwarfish. 
I  will  give  you  another  instance  of  the 
extraordinary  effect  charcoal  has  pro- 
duced on  another  very  valuable  plant, 
Lechenaultia  biloba,  which  has  been  said 
by  many  cultivators  of  plants  to  be  a  bad, 
ugly  grower.  Now  this  plant,  which  I  am 
going  to  describe,  is  about  2  years  old, 
from  a  cutting ;  it  is  nq^  in  a  No.  2.  pot, 
is  1  foot  3  inches  high,  covering  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  and  7  feet  9  inches  in  circum- 
ference, thick  with  shoots,  as  I  have  seen 
fine  plants  of  L.  formosa  at  the  exhibi- 
tions about  London.  I  have  counted  500 
blooms  open  on  the  plant,  all  at  one  time. 
If  there  is  one  plant  in  the  house  more 
beautiful  than  another,  it  is  this  plant.  If 
lOQ/.  were  offered  for  a  fellow-plant  to  it, 
it  could  not  be  got.  The  gentleman  who 
was  with  you  asked  what 'caused  this 
plant  to  make  such  extraordinary  pro- 
gress. Why,  charcoal.  It  has  nothing 
but  charcoal,  stones,  a  little  sand,  and 
some  heath  mould,  all  jumbled  together 
in  lumps  as  large  as  bricks  broken  into 
about  six  or  eight  pieces.  There  is  also 
Pimelea  deeussata,  which  I  have  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  3  feet  high  and  13 
feet  S  inches  in  circumference.  I  fancy 
those  who  exhibit  in  London  would  re- 
quire a  number  of  vans  to  remove  sixty 
such  specimens  as  this.        v^ 

Camellias. — ^Now,  as  you  particularly 
wished  me  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  my 
system  of  potting  Camellias,  I  will  do  so ; 
it  will  no  doubt  be  thought  a  rough 
method  by  some.  Do  you  imagine  they 
have  the  mould  sifted,  and  all  the  stones 
picked  out  of  the  soil  in  their  native 
country  1  I  always  fancied  they  had  not, 
and  for  this  reason,  I  never  saw  any  man 
in  the  woods  or  hedge-rows  in  this  coun- 
try sifting  the  soil  for  our  native  trees  to 
grow  in ;  nor  do  1  believe  those  noble 
trees  in  Bicton  Park  (of  which  1  have 
promised  you  a  description  some  day) 
would  ever  have  attained  the  wonderful 
size  they  have  done,  if  men  had  been 
employed  all  their  lives  sifting  the  soil 
about  them  and  picking  out  the  stones. 
I  get  loam  and  heath  soil  in  equal  quan- 
tities, stones,  and  river  sand,  one  barrow 
of  rotten  dung  to  eight  of  the  above 
mixture,  well  mixed  up  together  as 
roughly  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place  all  the  soil  should  be 
sweet.  The  right  season  for  potting 
camellias  is  when  they  require  it. 
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Maimers,  Traditloue,  sod  SuperstlUous  of  tbe 

^hetlaiidere* 

An  Englishman  knows  more  of  Aus- 
tralia or  China,  of  the  Oregon  or  the 
Punjatib,  than  he  does  about  any  one  of 
the  Shetland  Isles,  though  they  arc  above 
jiinety  in  number,  and  cover  a  space  of 
seventy  miles  from  south  to  north,  and 
more  than  fifty  from  east  to  west. 

No  part  of  the  country  is  more  than 
six  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  some 
of  our  islands  (or  holms)  are  not  larger 
than  an  ordinary  drawing;-room. 

Our  crows  build  their  nests  of  fish- 
bones, for  lack  of  slicUs;  and  as  trees 
and  hedges  are  rare  with  us,  our  birds, 
instead  of  being  inhabitants  of  the  air, 
must  become  denizens  of  the  soik  Our 
eagles  are  worth  five  shillings  a  head  to 
any  that  can  shoot  them :  we  can  buy  a 
young  calf  f6r  eighteenpence,  and  sell  a 
pair  of  knitted  stockings  for  four  guineas. 

It  is  true  we  have  been  vi-ited  from 
time  to  time  by  tourists,  and  naturalists, 
and  moralists,  inspectors  of  education, 
commissioners  of  light-houses,  &c.  The 
Great  Unknown  delighted  us  wiih  his 
presence  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
18U. 

I  pass  over  the  old  missionary  Brand, 
who  came  about  the  beginning  of  last 
century  on  a  religious  errand,  by  order 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  and  I  need  merely  allude  to 
the  Tour  of  St.  Patrick  Neill  in  1804",  to 
the  excellent  Description  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Hibbert  in  1822»  and  to  the  more  recent 
steam-voyage  of  Miss  Catharine  Sinclair, 
about  five  or  six  years  ago.  This  lady 
performed  a  whole  volume  out  of  a  flying 
visit  of  forty-eight  hours  ;  and  undertook 
to  give  a  description  of  the  country  with- 
out stirring  from  Mr.  Hay's  drawing-room 
in  Lerwick,  and  on  a  misty  Sunday,  when 
she  could  not  ^ee  aero  s  the  narrow  bay 
opposite  her  window.  But  then  she  had 
Mr.  Hay's  chart  obligingly  spread  before 
her,  '^  on  so  large  a  scale  that  three 
inches  are  given  to  each  mile,  and  not  a 
single  peat  stack  seemed  wanting;  so  we 
made  a  leisurely  tour  over  this  wide  ex- 
panse, pausing  occasionally  to  hear  elabo- 
rate descriptions  of  the  curiosiiies  we 
ouy/it  to  have  seen,  and  of  the  accidents 
we  might  probably  Jiave  mtt  with;  all 
very  imeresting,  but  a!so  rather  tantal- 
izing/' From  an  hour's  inspection  of 
this  spacious  map,  this  ingenious  lady 
contrived  to  manufacture  a  Journal  of  a 
Two  Days*  Residence  in   Shetland^  with  a 


FuH^  Truey  and  Particular  Account  of  the  ^ 
HabitSy  Manners^  and  Language  ^f  the  ^ 
Naliroes ;  their  Dres$^  Appearance ^  and  / 
Costumes;  alsoy  Nev)  and  Original  Dis-  i 
coveries  respecting  the  Geography y  Astrono^  > 
myy  Natural  History y  and  Geological  Struc^  ! 
tare  of  these  Islandsy  Sfc.  This  may  be  ' 
intended  as  a  "  right  merry  jest,"  but  it  ■. 
was  rather  too  much  to  make  the  public  ; 
pay  seven  and  sixpence  for  it.  \ 

It  is  true  if  the  visitor  expects  the  ac-  -; 
commodation  of  railways,  or  post-chaises,  ':■ 
or  turnpike  roads,  he  will  be  disappoint-  ,' 
ed;  but  he  will  find  our  rude  climate,  and  '■ 
our  barren  soil,  tempered  by  the  warmth  , 
of  a  friendly  greeting,  and  lighted  up  /■ 
with  a  glorious  luminary  that  for  three  ;, 
months  scarcely  quits  the  horizon.  Du-  ^^ 
ring  that  period  darkness  is  unknown,  the  \ 
short  absence  of  the  sun  being  supplied  : 
by  a  bright  twilight.  To  use  the  words  ') 
of  a  native  historian,  "  Nothing  can  sur-  ? 
pass  the  calm  serenity  of  a  fine  sammer  / 
night'  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  atmos-  •] 
phere  is  clear  and  unclouded,  and  the  eye  i^ 
has  an  uncontrolled  and  extreme  range;  \ 
the  hills  and  the  headlands  look  more  ; 
majestic,  and  they  have  a  solemnity  su-  ',t 
peradded  to  their  grandeur ;  the  water  in  ^ 
the  bays  appears  dark,  and  as  smooth  as  S 
glass ;  no  living  object  interrupts  the  I 
tranquillity  of  the  scene,  unless  a  solitary  > 
gull  skimming  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  ^ 
and  there  is  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the 
distant  murmuring  of  the  waves  among 
the  rocks." 

Tradition  says,  that  the  Revolution  of  '^ 
1688  was  not  known  in  Shetland  for  six  ^ 
months  after  it  happened.  Brand,  the  S 
missionary,  states,  that  *'it  was  tbe  ^ 
month  of  May  thereafter  before  they  > 
heard  any  thing  of  the  late  revolution,  ^ 
and  that  first,  they  say,  from  a  fisherman,  'f 
whom  some  would  have  arraigned  before  ^ 
them,  and  impeached  of  high  treason,  be-  ? 
cause  of  his  news."  Martin,  in  his  His-  ^ 
tory  of  the  Isles,  repeats  the  story  wi'h 
some  improvement. 

The  voyage  across  the  stormy  Pent- 
land  Frith  is  usually  made  in  five  hours,   ^ 
South  Ronaldshay  being  tbe  first  of  the   ( 
Orkneys  that  appears  to  the  left.  ( 

If  the  sea  is  smooth,  the  steamer  takes  ( 
a  narrow  channel  which  lies  between  Co-  ij 
pinshay  and  Deerness,  the  most  easterly  S 
parish  in  the  mainland  ;  and  after  round-  c 
ing  a  bold  headland  onlled  the  Jlooly  she  S 
proceeds  northward,  passing  Stronsay,  < 
Sanday,  and  North  Ronaldshay,  arriving  ) 
at  Lerwick   about  four    o'clock   in   the  -J 
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morning,   the  voyage    being    generally 
made  in  about  twelve  hours. 

This  is  a  dreary,  solitary  passage,  the 
onlyliuman  habitation  to  be  met  with  is 
Fair  Isle,  about  half  way  between  the 
two  northern  archipelagos.  It  rises  *'  like 
an  emerald  in  the  wide  ocean^  quite  a 
little  world  in  itself,  covered  with  grass 
of  a  most  vivid  and  luxuriant  verdure." 
On  nearing  this  Arctic  oclsis^  you  will 
hear  from  some  of  your  topographical 
fellow-tourists  the  TradUionary  Narrative 
of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Duke  dc  Medina 
Sidoniaj  Uommander  of  the  Spanish  Ar^ 
mada^  in  the  year  1588.  According  to 
this  narrative,  the  ducal  commander  of 
the  Invincible  Armada,  after  being  chased 
by  Che  Englisli  admiral,  was  driven  on 
Fair  Isle,  where  his  anchorless  ship  struck 
and  went  to  pieces,  himself  and  200  of 
his  men  effecting  a  landing  in  their  boats 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  This  was  a 
perilous  addition  to  the  population  of  so 
small  a  territory,  which  could  scarcely 
yield  enough  to  support  the  few  families 
that  occupied  it.  The  Spaniards  soon 
consumed  all  the  victuals  in  the  island, 
devouring  fish,  fow),  sheep,  homed  cattle, 
and  even  horses.  Famine  was  the  con- 
sequence, and  the  love  of  self-preserva- 
tion taught  the  natives  to  withhold  farther 
contributions  to  the  strangers,  and  to  se- 
crete, in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  among 
the  recesses  of  the  rocks,  the  provisions 
that  were  indispensable  for  their  own  ex- 
istence.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  perish- 
ed of  hunger,  others  were  thrown  by  the 
famishing  islanders  over  the  cliffs  into 
the  sea. 

Their  destitute  situation  was,  at  length, 
made  known  to  a  gentleman  in  Shetland, 
Mr.  Andrew  XJmphrey,  who  farmed  the 
Fair  Isle ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  boats,  they  were  conveyed  to  Cluendal 
Bay,  where  the  duke  became  the  guest  of 
Malcolm  Sinclair,  '*a  worthy  Scottish 
gentleman,"  until  a  vessel  should  be 
equipped  to  convey  him  and  the  sur- 
vivors of  his  crew  to  the  Continent. 
Tradition  says  that  the  duke,  having  a 
mind  to  produce  an  imposing  fffecton 
bis  hospitable  entertainer,  dressed  him- 
self up  in  the  splendid  costume  of  a 
Spanish  grandee,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  before  seen  a  person  of  his  rank  and 
mien  1  Sinclair  being  a  true  Presby- 
terian, and  knowing  his  guest  to  be  a  fo- 
reign Papist,  bluntly  replied  in  broad 
Scotch,  '^  Farcie  in  that  face,  I  have  seen 


many  prettier  men  hanging  in  the  Burrow 
Muir!"  the  said  locality  beinqr  then  the 
common  place  of  execution  at  Edinburgh. 
The  duke  and  his  party,  however,  did  ef- 
fect their  return,  having  been  safely  land- 
ed at  Dunkirk  in  a  vessel  equipped  for 
the  purpose. 
-  Lerwick,  the  capital,  has  one  street  of 
considerable  length,  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  along  the  shore,  with  num- 
bers of  lanes,  or  dosses,  leading  back- 
wards to  a  road  on  an  eminence  above 
the  town.  The  houses  are  built  of  grey 
and  white  sandstone  :  some  of  them  are 
handsome,  fitted  up  with  every  accommo- 
dation in  modern  style.  The  oddest  an- 
gularities prevail,  no  order  being  ob- 
served. Backs  are  turned  to  fronts,  gable 
ends  to  the  street,  projecting  at  angles  of 
every  degree.  With  the  exception  of 
those  newly  erected,  the  tenements  ap- 
pear as  if  they  had  dropped  from  the 
clouds,  and  as  if  every  proprietor  had 
made  it  his  original  study  to  be  as  unlike 
his  neighbor  as  possible.  Gas  and  stone 
pavement  have  been  introduced.  We 
have  a  court  and  town-house,  a  news- 
room, a  bank,  a  prison,  a  masonic  lodge, 
and  a  manufactory  for  straw  plait.  The 
utmost  quiet  reigns  in  the  town,  whose 
echoes  are  never  awakened  by  steam- 
whistles,  or  mail-horns,  or  even  the 
wheels  of  carriage,  cart,  or  gig.  The 
clattering  of  a  shelty's  feet  is  the  only 
noise — except  when  we  have  drunken 
sailors — pedestrian,  equestrian,  or  vehicu- 
lar, that  greet  the  ear. 

The  absence  of  general  vegetation  is 
one  of  the  first  things  that  arrests  the 
stranger's  notice.  Every  thing  looks . 
brown,  parched,  and  barren.  Our  indi- 
genous trees  are  few,  scarcely  deserving 
the  name,  and  never  requirinf]^  a  visit 
fiom  the  commissioners  of  woods  and 
forests.  Indeed,  thousands  of  the  natives 
have  no  other  idea  of  a  tree  than  a  log  of 
fir,  which  they  may  have  seen  in  a  Nor- 
wegian clipper  or  a  drifted  shipwreck. 
They  cannot  understand  how  it  is  rooted 
in  the  earth  and  shoots  out  foliage. 
Trunks  and  branches  are  found  in  peat- 
mosses, showing  that  trees  must  have  ex- 
isted at  one  time.  But  they  have  vanish- 
ed. Our  groves  are  merely  a  few  dwarf 
bushes  of  birch,  willow,  and  mountain-  } 
ash,  stunted  and  scattered  over  the  bleak 
soil,  and  scarcely  of  height  sufficient  to 
hang  a  dog. — Frazer^s  Magazine. 
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The  Elerenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  treohgists  and 
Naturalists^  commenced  in  this  city  on 
the  2d.  of  September ;  and  we  select  a 
few  of  the  most  interesting  facts  present- 
ed by  different  members,  to  communicate, 
in  the  briefest  manner,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  our  readers.  We  hardly  know 
how  to  'express  the  satisfac^on  with 
which  we  have  looked  upon  this  assem- 
blage of  many  of  our  most  scientific 
countrymen,  courteously,  and  with  pro- 
found interest,  listening  to  each  others' 
remarks,  enquiries,  addresses  and  lec- 
Tures,  and,  in  turn,  contributing  their 
share  of  information  to  the  common 
stock.  When  we  reflected  on  the  various 
branches  of  science  to  which  they  are 
devoted,  the  amount  of  time  each  has 
bestowed  on  study,  examination  and  re- 
flection, the  profound  acquaintance  dis- 
played with  the  discoveries  and  opinions 
of  other  naturalists,  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  characteristic  modesty  of  men  truly 
learned,  but  bent  on  increasing  their 
knowledge,  the  harmony  and  mutual  re- 
spect which  marked  their  intercourse,  and 
the  extensive  and  favorable  results  which 
are  continually  flowing  from  their  labors, 
we  could  not  but  congratulate  ourselves 
that,  from  this  point  of  view,  at  least, 
the  condition  and  prosoects  of  the  United 
States  appear  highly  gratifying  and  en- 
couraging. All  the  minds  around  us  are 
not,  as  we  have  been  sometimes  almost 
tempted  to  fear,  under  the  influence  of 
the  flood  of  bad  taste  and  frivolity  which 
80  widely  prevails. 

Many  interesting  objects  of  enquiry 
were  last  year  assigned  to  committees, 
on  several  of  which  reports  have  been 
made,  though  a  considerable  number  re- 
quire more  time,  and  are  to  be  continued. 
The  amount  of  sediment  brought  down  by 
rivers  is  now  a  leading  object  $  and  we 
think  our  readers  will  like  better  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
making  the  investigation,  than  with  the 
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particular  results,   which    maat    neces-  \ 
sarily  be  uncertain*  ^ 

The  Kennebeck  and  Mississippi  have  i 
been  partially  examined  for  this  parpose  < 
the  past  year,  on  the  plan  adopted  in  Eu-  ( 
rope.  A  vessel  is  provided,  holding  a  / 
cubic  foot  of  water,  which  is  filled  once  j 
a  day,  or  oftener,  at  some  place » or  places,  ^ 
where  the  current  is  supposed  to  contain  j 
about  the  medium  proportion  of  sedi-  i 
ment.  The  water  10  evaporated,  and  the  ( 
matter  left  is  weighed  and  measured,  and  ; 
perhaps  afterwards  analysed.  A  foot  of  c 
the  Kennebeck  water  was  found  to  con- 
tain about  ten  grains;  and,  to  estimate 
the  number  of  feet  flowing  down,  the  fol-  ^ 
lowing  course  was  adopted.  Three  points  i 
were  sounded,  at  distances  of  100  feet,  ^ 
one  of  them  at  about  the  middle  of  the  I 
river;  and  experiments  were  made,  to 
find  how  long  a  body  would  be  in  float- 
ing 500  feet  on  the  surface,  and  then  at  ) 
half  the  distance  from  the  bottom.  The  ^ 
number  of  square  feet  was  estimated  in  ( 
a  section  of  the  river;  and  this  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  passing 
any  medium  point  in  24  hours,  would 
show  the  whole  number  of  feet  of  water  / 
flowing  by  in  that  time.  Another  mul-  ^ 
tiplication  by  363  would  give  (be  annual  ^ 
amount.  Add  a  cipher,  (which  is  multi-  I 
plying  by  ten,)  and  we  should  have  the  ^ 
number  of  grains,  showing  the  weight  of  { 
the  sediment  carried  in  a  year.  The  re- 
sult on  the  Kennebeck  was  in  grains,  six 
billions,  or  nearly  700  millions  of  tons. 
These  observations,  however,  were  made 
many  miles  up  the  river  ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  an  equal  amount  of  sediment 
is  carried  down  by  the  branches  entering 
below. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  made  at 
Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi ;  and  some 
curious  discoveries  made  respecting  the 
various  counter-currents  forming  eddies. 
The  committee  who  are  prosecuting  the 
observations,  have  become  much  inter-  ; 
ested,   and    will*  continue  them.     They   ( 
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told  a  striking  anecdote  of  the  grealeddy. 
Some  raftsmen,  floating  down  the  river 
one  night,  heard  music  on  the  shore,  and 
then  were  carried  out  of  hearing  of  it. 
At  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they 
heard  it  again  and  again,  until  daylight 
They  supposed  there  was  a  general  fes- 
tival through  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  that  villages  were  numerous:  hut 
they  found  they  had  been  carried  round 
and  round  by  the  eddy  without  making 
any  progress.  The  surface  is  much 
raised  in  nodules,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eddies  in  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  5000  cubic 
miles  have  been  formed  by  the  sediment 
of  that  immense  river  near  its  mouth. 
However,  immense  quantities  of  earth 
may  have  been  carried  down  in  a  year,  or 
a  month,  in  some  past  ages,  for  aught  we 
know,  especially  if  interior  lakes  and  seas 
once  existed  along  its  course,  as  geolo- 
gists believe. 

The  rising  of  our  coasts. — It  is  stated 
very  confidently  that  beds  of  shells,  found 
on  some  parts  of  the  sea-coast  of  Maine, 
prove  that  the  land  has  been  recently 
raised  from  the  water.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  to  be  devoted  to  this  subject  du- 
ring the  coming  year. 

Sinking  of  the  earth. — A  crack  on  the 
bank  of  .the  Mississippi,  near  Natchez, 
extending  20  miles  or  more,  has  been  gra- 
dually widening  for  several  years.  In 
one  place,  it  is  nearly  100  feet  wide,  and 
about  70  feet  deep. 

EaHhqudkes. — ^A  list  has  been  made  of 
all  the  notices  of  earthquakes  in  our 
country,  of  which  records  could  be 
found ;  and  they  amount  to  nearly  100 
since  the  first  settlement.    As  many  of 

* 

the  notices  mention  only  sounds  in  the 
air,  and  the  jarring  of  light  objects,  Mr. 
Redfield  expressed  thq  opinion,  that  such 
were  caused  by  the  exploding  of  aerolites, 
or  meteors. 

Petrifactions — Orthocerata.  —  Professor 
Hall  exhibited  a  collection  of  their  curi- 
ous fossils,  and  gave  a  very  instructive 


lecture  on  their  structure,  localities  and 
varieties.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a 
long  cone,  and  consist  ot  short,  rounded 
cells,  perceptible  in  the  specimens  broken 
or  cut  lengthwise,  with  a  hollow  at  the 
base.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
really  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  animal, 
and  whether  they  bad  an  envelope,  or 
flesh,  &c.  They  are  found  in  the  three 
lowest  limestones,  which  contain  organic 
remains,,  in  Russia,  throughout  North 
America,  and  in  some  other  countries. 
They  diflered  in  length  from  two  or  three 
inches  to  fifteen  feet* 

It  was  intended  that  several  evening 
lectures  should  be  delivered  at  the  Uni* 
versity :  but  the  extreme  beat  of  the 
weather  prevented. 

AAer  a  very  busy  and  interesting  ses- 
sion of  a  week,  the  Association  adjourn- 
ed on  Tuesday,  September  8th,  to  meet 
next  year  in  Boston. 


Forgive  Him. — He  regrets  the  course 
he  has  pursued.  Forgive  him.  Don't 
/  say,  <'I  will  forgive  but  not  forget."  It 
implies  a  bad  state  of  the  heart.  It  is 
not  christian.  If  your  friend  is  really 
sorry  for  the  course  he  pursued,  and  en- 
deavors to  repair  the  injury  he  has  done 
you,  what  more  can  you  ask  1 

'  Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 
Is  not  of  earth  nor  heaven.' 

There  is  no  spirit  of  forgiveness  where 
there  is  hanging  off— a  backwardness  to 
speak— a  reluctance  to  approach  the  peni- 
tent. Hearty  forgiveness  overlooks  the 
past  and  receives  the  erring  one  to  the 
bosom  with  tears  of  gratitude. — Sekci, 


Little  Kindnesses. — Small  acts  of  kind- 
ness! how  pleasant  and  desirable  they 
make  life.  Every  dark  object  is  made 
light  by  them,  and  every  fear  of  sorrow  is 
brushed  away.  When  the  heart  is  sad 
and  despondency  sits  at  the  entrance  of 
the  soul,  a  trifling  kindness  drives  despair 
away. — Who  will  refuse  a  kind  act  1  It 
raises  from  misery  and  degradation,  and 
throws  around  the  soul  some  of  those 
joys  that  were  lost  in  paradise. — lb. 
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WEIGHING    A   SWARM   OF  BEES. 


The  time  of  swarmiog  is  one  of  great 
'   anxiety  to  persona  engaged  in  the  care 
I  o{   beea,  as  the    aagaciouB  insects  then 
I  oeem  suddenly  to  change  their  character, 
I  and  thousands   of  thein  may  bs  lost  for- 
I  ever  to  theit  owner,  l^  a  little  careless- 
less  or  dela;r. 
When  their  abode  becomes  too  narrow 
S  for  them,  or  a  new  queen  makes  her  ap- 
}  pearance,  and  leads  off  a  colony,  or  when 
*  eome  other  circumstance  comes,  not  al- 
'  ways  easily  accounted  for,  the  bees  sud- 
'  denly  cease  their  labors,  and  desert  the 
I  habitation  lo  which  they  have  long  show- 
ed the  strongest  aitachment,  and  fill  the 
\  air  with  their  humming,  as  they  fly  about 
I   in  the  utmost  confusion.    Ofien  they  soon 
I  disappear;     and,     Eettliog     within    the 
I  boundaries  of  a  distant  farm,  become  the 
',  property  of   a   stranger,  for  whom  they 
I  toil   as  HsRiduously   as  if   he  were  their 
I  legitimate  proprietor.     As  soon  as   pos- 
I   sible,    when    the     swarming    has   com- 
I  menced,  means  should  he  used  to  collect 
[  and    secure  the    bees,    and  preparations 
luld  be  made  before  hand,  at  the  time 
j  approaches.     A  new  hive  sbonld  be  put 
a  pleasant  place,    perfumed,  as  Virgil 
I's,  with  thyme,  or  some  other odorifer- 
3  herb ;  and  ihe  swarm  should  be  intro- 
',   duced  into    it  as  soon  a.*  possible.     The 


first  object  is,  to  induce  there  to  alight ; 

and  this  they  do  as  soon  as  the  qneen  < 

bee    takes    her    station,    all    olaatertng  ' 

around  her.    Virgil's  descriplioa  of  the  \ 

habita  of  bees,  and  the  gracticea  of  Ro-  j 

man  peasants  in  his  day,  corresponds  in  \ 

many  points  witli  those  of  the   present  S 

time,     in    different    countries;    and    we  I 

think   our  readers  will   thank  us,   if  we  ' 

here  recommend  to  them  to  recur  to  his  ) 

"GeorgicJ,"  and  read  a  few  lines  on  this  S 

and   other   subjects.      When   they  have  \ 

done  this  once,   the  farmers   especially  ^ 

can   hardly    deny   themselves    the  plea-  ( 

sore   of  peruainjr    again   and   again    the  > 

beautiful  and  instructive  passages  on  ru-  ( 

ral  life  with  which  they  abound.  / 

Our  print  represents  an  ingenious  ar-  < 

rangement,  made  for  weighing  a  swarm  J 

of  bees,   which   must  be  rather  an  object  < 

of   curiosity  than  of  practical   improve-  | 

ment.     A  great  multitude  having  settled  | 

around  their   queen  on  the  branch   of  a  ; 

tree,  a  forked  pole  was  first  placed  under  ^ 

it    as   a  supporter,  and  then  a  steelyard  I 

was  suspended  above,  which,  being  hook-  > 

ed  to  the  limb,  might,  with  due  caution,  i 

make  known    the  amount  of  the   living  } 

weight,  when   due  allowance  was  made  i 

for  the  distance  from  the  point  of  attach-  ) 

ment  and  the  end  of  the  branch.  j 
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THE    KANGAROO. 


This  is  one  d  ihe  exclusive  productions 
of  New  Holland,  aow  called  AusiraltEt^ 
that  almost  contiaent,  bo  marked  by  the  pe- 
cuiiariiy  of  maay  of  ita  Dative  animals. 
Well  known  as  the  Kangaroo  now  is, 
much  as  has  been  written  of  it,  and  ofUn 
08  it  liaa  been  exhibited  in  our  own  country, 
it  was  one  of  the  novelties  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook's  enpedition,  during  our  Re- 
volution. 

It  is  amusing  to  rend  the  first  notices 
given  of  it,  in  the  journal.  A  sailor  re. 
turned  from  a  short  walk,  soon  aller  landing, 
and,  trembling  with  fear,  reported  that  he 
had  seen  an  evil  spirit,  describing  it  with 
exaggeration. 

Several  species  of  Ibis  singular  animal 
are  now  well  known,  diSering  greatly  in 
size,  but  all  bearing  the  same  general  pe- 
culiarities of  form,  and  easily  recognizable 
at  first  view.  Some  other  animals,  how- 
ever, have  s  degree  of  resemblance  to  it. 
An  uncommonly  large  one  we  saw  a  few 
months  since,  in  a  menagerie  in  New 
York,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  adver- 
tisement as  an  expert  boxer,  and  possessing 
both  strength  and  dexterity  extraordinary. 
We  were  gratified  to  find,  that  it  was  of  the 
most  gentle  and  friendly  disposition  im- 
aginable. On  approaching  the  cage,  it 
showed  DO  sign  of  fear  or  dislike :  on  the 


contrary,  it  seemed  pleased  at  being  noticed  < 
and  touched,  and  was  lond  of  laying  its  i 
headon  the  shoulderof  everyslrangerlhat  ' 
treated  it  kindly.  The  head  being  small,  S 
and  the  face  bearing  an  expression  of  n: 
nesB  mingled  with  intelligence,  and  being  j 
of  a  form  agreeable  to  the  eye,  while  des-  ' 
titute  of  every  thing  like  an  ofienaire  » 
poa  in  teeth  or  claws,  there  are  few  ( 
mals  more  likely  to  become  favorites  o 
short  acquaintance. 

The  proportions,  and  the  natural  poeitiona  | 
of  the  Kangaroe,  give  it  a  very  marked  ap- 
pearance. Being  formed  to  move  only  by  J 
leaps  in  the  air,  its  hinder  legs  are  long, 
and  their  muscles  extremely  large,  giving  • 
extraordinary  thickness  and  weight  to  the  < 
back  part  at  the  body. 

The  fore  legs,  being  designed  apparently  ', 
only  to  hold  its  food  to  he  mouth,  and  oc  ' 
casionally  to  handle  its  young,  are  short,  ', 
small  and  feeble,  so  that  their  diminutive  J 
shoulders  and  muscles,  leave  the  upper  i 
part  of  the  trunk  very  slender,  and  quite  j 
out  of  all  ordinary  proporlioos.  Siill,  all  i 
this  renders  the  upper  part  of  the  (iguro 
ungraoefnl,  and  gives  it  scmethiag  of  the  i 
contour  of  a  delicate  woman,  while  the  up-  ! 
right  posture,  most  natural  to  its  body, 
far  approaches  the  human. 

The  individual  which  we  hare  mealioa-  J 
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ed  above,  we  were  assured,  was  a  moat 
expert  and  powerful  boxer  and  wrestler,  and 
was  hardly  ever  known  either  to  be  un- 
successful in  a  match  with  a  man,  to  do  any 
injury  even  to  an  antagonist^  or  to  lose  its 
temper  for  a  moment.  It  was  consequently 
a  great  favorite  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
visitors  at  the  mnnagerie,  and  excited  much 
astonishment  by  its  performances.  Like 
others  of  its  kind,  however,  it  required 
great  caution  to  guard  it  from  the  unfavor- 
able influence  of  a  foreign  climite:  the 
Kangaroos  being  very  apt  to  die  soon  after 
leaving  their  native  land. 

CHANGES  IN  ROME. 

We  have  several  times  set  down  to  com- 
municate to  our  readers  some  of  the  re- 
ports, which  now  reach  us  every  week, 
chiefly  through  private  channels,  of  the 
great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
Rome,  since  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory 
XVL.,  and  the  elevation  of  his  successor, 
Pius  IX. 

We  wish  our  readers  to  feel  with  us  for 
the  Italians,  and  have  heretofore  taken 
some  pains  to  acquaint  them  with  facts 
which  afTect  our  heart  and  mind.  We  are 
in  daily  intercourse  with  some  of  the  nu- 
merous, intelligent  and  patriotic  Italians  in 
this  country,  chiefly  exiles  ;  and  participate 
in  the  hopes  and  fears  which  they  by  turns 
entertain  respecting  the  fate  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Whatever  the  present  Pope  may  here- 
after do.,  and  whether  his  real  opinions  and 
motives  be  or  be  not  such  as  we  would 
have  them  to  be  on  some  important  sub- 
jects, he  has  certainly  done  several  things 
already,  at  which  we  rejoice,  on  account 
of  the  immediate  good  eflects,  as  well  as  of 
the  certain  and  the  probable  permanent  re- 
sults. 

••  My  friends  write  me,''  says  one  of  his 
subjects,  who  has  suffered  in  a  thousand 
ways  under  the  two  last  popes,  **  my  friends 
write  me,  that  there  is  a  time  of  general  re- 
joicing in  the  Slates  of  the  Church:  6000 
prisoners  were  set  at  liberty  in  one  day,  of 
whom  1800  belonged  to  the  capital  alone; 
and  all  these  men  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
their  friends  and  families.  About  an  equal 
number  of  exiles,  now  dwelling  in  other 
countries,  or.  wandering  from  land  to  land, 
are  also  at  liberty  to  reruro.  The  6000 
Swiss  troops,  who  were  hired  by  his  pre- 
decessors as  guards,  to  protect  them  from 
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their  <*  dearly  beloved  sheep,"  have  been,  or 
are  to  be  immediately  disbanded;  and  by 
these  two  changes  alone,  it  is  supposed,  the 
treasury  will  save  the  expense  of  about 
$3000  a  day. 

It  will  soon  be  seen  whether  such  a 
liberal  coui^se  of  policy  can  succeed.  The 
Jesuits  must  of  course  be  driven  to  depera* 
tion,  and  no  doubt  are  setting  all  their  wits 
and  means  at  work  to  counteimct.  The 
people,  and  mankind  at  large,  however,  may 
prove  an  over-match  for  the  whole  congre- 
gation of  Loyola. 

The  pope  is  further  said  to  have  given  a 
decided  approbation  of  railroads,  of  which 
his  predecessor  stood  in  dread — not  childish 
fear,  perhaps,  although  certaii.ly  ridicu- 
lous :  for  the  introduction  of  such  novel- 
ties, with  all  their  necessary  attendants, 
cannot  fail  to  revolutionize  the  views  of  the 
people,  encourage  the  friends  of  political 
and  religious  improvement,  and  facilitate 
fundamental  changes.  And  how  doubly 
important  must  all  these  things  appear, 
when  we  contemplate  the  influence  which 
Rome,  degraded  and  miserable  as  she  is, 
exerts  and  may  exert  in  other  countries  f 

The  following  extract  we  make  from  a 
latter  just  received  in  this  city. 

Extract   of  a  Utter,  translated  for  tha 
Am*  Penny  Magazine, 

Romcy  August  2, 1846. 

Mt  Dear  Friend. — 1  had  hardly  re- 
turned to  my  native  'and,  when  I  received 
your  letter,  dated  a  short  time  before  in  New 
York,  enquiring  for  news,  and  asking 
whether  the  a.mnesty  may  be  relied  on. 
Yes,  a  thousand  times,  yes,  i hanks  be  to 
God,  who  has  at  length  allowed  his  un- 
worthy servant  again,  after  so  many  mis- 
fortunes, to  see  the  country  of  his  birth,  at 
the  conclusion  of  so  many  years  of  suffer- 
ing, reverses  and  dreadful  misery. 

What  delight,  my  friend,  did  I  expe- 
rience on  that  day,  when  1  first  touched 
again  my  native  soil !  How  did  my  worn- 
out  heart  beat !  My  wife,  whom  I  left  a 
young  woman,  I  could  hardly  recognize, 
except  by  the  feelings  of  her  heart;  two 
fine  girls  who  called  me  father,  and  three 
youths  as  tall  as  myself^all  threw  them- 
selves into  my  arms — who  can  express 
what  I  felt,  the  extremity  of  happiness,  the 
delight,  the  jubilee  which  l^ransported  me 
at  that  moment ! 

*^  Down  on  our  knees  F'  cried  a  voice— 
the  voice  of  my  sisterin-law — '♦  let  us  all 
thank  the  Lord  God  that  we  are  blessed  !" 
and  all  of  us  united  in  prayer. 


i 
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You  will  learn  from  the  newspapers  wliat 
has  taken  place.  Poor  exiles  and  pro- 
scribed men  are  daily  arriving.  But  why 
do  you  not  return,  for  all  your  friends  are 
expecting  you  X 

We  hare  written  to  New  Zealand,  to  the 
Indies  and  diflerent  parts  of  Asia,  to  propa- 
gate everywhere  the  invitation,  to  come 
back,  come  quick,  to  see  Italy  again,  so 
dear  to  us  all,  afler  fifteen  long  years.  1 
will  give  you  a  few  details  of  what  has 
taken  place. 

Know  then,  first,  that  the  present  pope  is 
a  liberal;  second,  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
Christian.  Fig'jre  to  vourself  a  scene 
which  took  place  near  kipetta  the  other 
day.  He  was  going  up,  (on  foot  you  must 
understand,)  when  he  was  accosted  by  a 
man  of  a  benevolent  and  venerable  aspect, 
who  said  to  him  : 

"  Your  Holiness,  I  congratalate  myself 
with  you  on  the  progress  which  you  are 
procuring  for  Christisnity  by  pardoning  and 
by  toleration.''  The  pope  replied,  that  he 
endeavored  to  do  only  what  is  wriUen  in  the 
Gospel ;  and  so  saying,  he  offered  the 
stranger  his  hand,  which  the  respectable 
and  venerable  old  man  clasped  and  kissed. 
One  of  the  courtiers  said  in  a  whisper : 
<*  Your  Holiness,  that  is  a  protestant  paistor, 
a  heretic!"  '<What!"  replied  Pius  the 
Ninth  ;  '^  silence  I  We  are  all  the  chil- 
dren of  one  God.*' 

He  leA  Rome  and  went  to  Rimini ;  but 
he  found  there,  as  everywhere  throughout 
the  Papal  states,  rejoicings  and  festivities. 
An  hundred  and  more  young  women,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  scholar  Renzi*  formed  a  proces- 
sion, each  wit)i  an  olive  branch  in  her  hand, 
and  in  (he  dress  of  the  ancient  Vestals, 
singing  hymns  of  gratitude  to  the  glory  of 
God.  And  these  were  followed  by  the 
public  aulhoriiies.  The  advocates  Galetti 
and  Renzi  were  received  by  the  Pope,  on 
leaving  their  prisons,  the  former  having 
been  appointed,  during-  his  imprisonment, 
to  the  direction  of  the  mortgage  depart- 
ment for  t  he  Roman  States.  He  has  since 
received  from  the  pope  a  gold  medal. 
Renzi  was  received  by  the  pope  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  who  conversed  with  him 
about  his  sonstwhom  he  had  seen  at  Rimini. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  1  could  tell  you  a 
thousand  things  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
so  distinguished  already  in  the  history  of 
popes.  God  forbid  that  he  should  meet  the 
iaie  of  Clement  V.,  to  whom  the  sacred 
congregation  refused  the  customary  com- 
munion. 


What  a  blow  is  all  this  for  the  hypo- 
critical rabble;  and  what  an  encourage^ 
ment  ts  all  the  good!  You  mu^t  know 
that  there  are  to  be  only  four  titled  Legates : 
the  rest  all  to  be  in  employments  and  secu- 
lar men.  As  for  the  Swiss,  arrangements 
are  making  to  send  them  home ;  and  Grod 
save  us  from  them  in  future! 

Lieutenant  General  Atler  has  been  killed 
by  a  pistol-dhot  at  Forli — a  bad  symptom 
(or  the  Swiss. 

Come  home  as  soon  as  you  can,  dear 
friend,  and  receive  the  embraces  of  us  all. 

GmsEPPi. 


RECIPCS. 


REMOVING  STAINS  FROM  CLOTH. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  soiling 
of  the  clothes  by  grease,  or  by  fat,  acids,  inks, 
sauces  and  preserves,  coffee,  varnisli,  white 
lead,  paint,  &c.  All  of  these,  if  taken  in 
time,  may  be  removed  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 

1.  Stditu  fr§m  Oils,  Fais,  or  Grease, — 
Removed  by  soap,  chalk,  while  clay,  French 
chalk,  or  oz-gall.  They  most  frequently  oc- 
cur on  carpets  and  articles  of  dress.  They 
give  a  deep  shade  to  the  ground  color  of  the 
goods,  and  continue  to  spread  for  some  time 
after  the  accident  has  happened.  They  hold 
fast  whatever  dust  falls  upon  them.  On  a 
very  dark  ground  the  stain  becomes  lighter 
than  thereat  of  the  surface^  because  the  dust 
which  rests  on  it  is  lighter. 

Any  good  hard  soap  will  answer  to  remove 
the  stains  from  blacks,  blues  browns,  drab, 
invisible  green,  ^c,  by  means  ot  hot  water, 
and  the  soap  and  water  may  be  removed  by 
a  sponee,  rubbing  the  nap  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. In  any  delicate  color*,  if  soap  be  u&ed, 
we  should  always  first  try  a  piece  of  the  same 
kind  of  goods  with  the  agent  before  using  it 
on  the  article  to  be  cleansed. 

In  all  cases,  where  several  colors  are  in- 
volved in  the  stain,  as  in  carpets,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  use  the  white  clay  or  French  chalk. 
The  latter  is  better,  on  account  of  being 
easier  to  remove.  It  should  be  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  made  into  a  tbin  paste  with 
water,  and  spread  over  the  stain,  and  when 
dry  removed  by  whipping  with  a  rattan,  and 
using  a  brush. 

Ox* gall  is  both  safe  to  use  and  certain  in  its 
efficacy  to  remove  the  stains.  It  dissolves  all 
fatty  or  oily  bodies,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
maKe  the  colors  brighter  rather  than  more 
dim. — Am.  Agriculturist, 

School  Housxs  of  thc  State  or  New 
York. — There  are  9,368  school  houses  in  the 
State  of  New  York:  969  of  brick  or  stone,  the 
remainder  of  logs  or  framed  wood.  Of  these 
3,160  where  returned  as  in  good  repair,  3,870  in 
comfortable  condition,  and  tne  remaining  3,319 
•*unfit  for  the  reception  of  man  or  beast.** 
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TEMPLE   BAR. 
One  of  the    most  uaefni  lanclmatlts  to 
L  attanger  in  London,  is  ihis  gate  of  the 
'  old  city.     It  stands  at   ihe  head   of  the 
',  street    called   "The   Strand,"    which    in 
'  dlRerent  parts  of  its  lon^  course  assumes 
1  severs)  oiher  Dames,     Although  so  built, 
I  that  communicBiion  might  ea>i'y  be  inter- 
rupted on  that  great  thoroughfare,  it  is 
now  far  from  the  extremity  of  the  ciiy, 
'  which  has  spread  sereral  miles  beyond  ita 
',  ancient  bounds,  in  every  direction,  and 
'  occupies  an   extensive  area,    which  vam 
'.  without  its  enclosure,  even  so  late  as  the 
I  period  when  this  edifice  wna  erected. 
Temple  Bar  is  one  of  the  memorials  of 
he  rebuilding,  after  the  celebrated  "Fire 
n  London,"  in    the  year   1666.     It  was 
I  planned  and  constructed  by  Sir  Christo- 
-  pher  Wren,  in  1670— '72.     His  arcbiiec- 
1  tural   taste,  however,  though  much    Jio- 
'  nored  by  his  principal  eJifice,  St.  Paul's, 
redited  by  several  minor  specimens, 
J  among  which  are  Fishmongers'  Hall,  the 
I   Custom-house,  the   old   College   of  Phy- 
sicians, (now  a  Butchers'  market,)  Bow- 
church,  St.  Bride's  and  Temple-lSar.    The 
I  succeeding  age  \v&s  improved,  remarks  a 
<  late    wriler,  by  the  addition  of  classical 
1  porticoes. 

The  name  is  derived  from'  TheTtmple," 

in  edifice  familiarly  connected  with  Lon- 

lon,  being  f<)r  several  centuries  the  abode 

ind  resort   of  lawyers,   though  originally 

"ounded  and  long  occupied  by  the  Knights 

Templar!.     Temple  Garden    will  be  re- 

collected  with  peculiar  pleasure,  by  auch 

'  of  our  readers  as  have  visited  tliu  metro- 

1  polis  of  our  mother  country,  as  it  is  one 

J  of  the  moat  attractive  retreats  which  that 

)  crowded  city  offers,  to  lho=e  who  love 

,  salitude  and    shade  at   evening,   after  a 

>  wearisome   roam  through  a  *' wilderness 

I  of  men,"  in  a  hot  summer  day.     Though 

I  extending  to  the  immediate   bank  of  the 


Th*nes,  and  scarcely  elevated  above  its 
surface,  the  gravel-paths  of  Temple-Gar- 
d  n  wind  among  shrubbery  and  flowers, 
wholly  shut  in  from  interruption  and  no- 
tice by  the  world,  the  neighboring  high 
walls  almost  excluding  even  the  aounds 
of  the  city  in  whose  heart  it  is  placed. 

"  The  TempU"  was  the  chief  institution 
of  the  Knights  in  Britain ;  and  was  not 
long  undiaturbeil  after  the  destruction  of 
their  order   in  France,  iu   1307.     Philip 
IV.,  having  sent  letters  to  all  the  cities  in 
his  kingdom,  with  strict  orders  that  tbey 
should  not  be  opened  until  midnight  of 
September  2d.,  and  then  obeyed  without 
delay,  the    governors   found  themselves 
/  peremptorily  commanded    to    seize    and 
imprison   the  Templars,  who  were  tak«n 
in  custody  at  one.     Edwatd  11.  ofBng- 
land,    though  invited   to   follow  this    ex- 
ample, for  a  time  declined  :  but  a  letter 
from  Pope  Clemf  nl  overcame  his  scruples, 
and  tlie    month  of  December  following 
terminated  their  career   in  Britain.     The 
Dominican   priest  Imbert,  who  prosecn-   I 
ted  the  prisoners  wiih  a  persevering  ma-  ^ 
levolence,  so  often  exemplified  by  differ-   I 
ent   Romish  orders    of     monks,    was  at   > 
length   successful  iri  heaping  upm  his  ^ 
victims   obloquy  as  well  as  tuin ;   while  : 
the  monsrchs  to  whom  their  magnificent  ^ 
estates   fell  by  con5scation,  reaped  still  / 
greater    advantages  in    being  free  from  j 
such  powerful  and  anibitious  enemies.         / 
We  recnl  our  walks  in  Temple  Garden   J 
with  peculiar  pleasure,-  as  it  abounds  in   ? 
these  and  other  interesting  associations.    > 
There,  we  are  told  by  Shakape:ire,  grew  ) 
the  White  and  Red  Ro::es,  which,  being   > 
plucked   by  the   rival   dukes  in  an  early   ^ 
di'ipute,  were  innocently  made  the  em-  j 
b'ems  of  the  two  bloody  pariies  of  York  ', 
and   Lancaster,    in    the    long  and  awful   ' 
period  of  ihi'ir  civil  war.  i 

Temple-Bar  was  one  of  the  principal  i 
points  in  the  city,  in  the  two  great  plans  ^ 
of  improvement  pmpoaed  to  the  govern-  S 
ment,  by  Wren  and  Evelyn,  after  the  fire  \ 
nf  1636.  The  former  recommended  the  ) 
formaiion  of  two  grand  avenues :  one  ex-  i 
tending  from. \ld7nte,  and  the  other  from  > 
the  Tower,  to  intersect  one  or  two  poly-  J 
gonal  areas,  from  which  other  streets  ; 
""  '     different  directions.   < 

which    he   J 


should   brJnch   off  i' 

The  two  a 

lar 


igutnr 


4-. 


would  erect  St.  P;:ul's,     Thence  a  street  J 

should  be  made  straight  to  Temple-Bar,  \ 

with  a  quay  along  the  Thames.    Evelyn  j 

proposed  several  open  pieces  of  ground,  j 
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of  various  farms,  one  of  them  oval,  to 
contain  St.  Paul's,  and  a  street  from  St. 
Dunstan's  in  the  east  to  the  Cathedral, 
and  onward  to  Temple-Bar. 

Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  London, 
must  be  able  to  see  reasons  for  regret, 
that  one  or  the  other  of  these  plans  was 
not  put  in  operation. 


HfiW  BOOKS. 

Thb  Trees  of  America;  Native  and  Fo- 
reign, pictoriaily  and  bptanicallv  delineated, 
and    scientifically  and    popularly  described ; 
being  considered  principally  with  reference  to 
their  Geography  and  History  ;  Soil  and  Situa- 
i    tion  ;  Propaofatiou  and  Culture  ;  Accidents  and 
Diseases ;   Properties  and  Uses  ;  Economy  in 
the  Arts;  Introduction  into  Commerce;  and 
their   Application  in  usefu]  and  ornamental 
Plantations.    Illustrated    by   numerous  Ed- 
gravings.     By  D.  J.  Browne,  Author  of  the 
Sylva  Americana.     Large  Svo.  pp.  532.    New- 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  St.     This 
work,  lonff  announced  as  in  preparation,  has 
at  length  been  laid  upon  our  table,  and  we 
hasten  to  gire  our  readers  some  idea  of  its 
contents,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  executed.     We  need  not,  however,  en- 
large much  upon  the  latter  point,  as  the  pub- 
lic have  had  ample  opportunity  to  torm  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  author 
from  numerous   contributions   from   his  pen 
which   have  appeared  in   the  Agriculturist. 
Many  years  have  been  employed  m  studyino^, 
travelhng  and  collecting  materials  for  this 
publication ;  and  though,  of  course,  it  does  not 
come  under  the  category  of  an  entirely  origi« 
nai  work,  yet  it  has  entailed  an  equal  amount 
of  labor,  in  consulting  the  most  approved  au- 
thorities, and  of  judgment  and  observation  in 
verifying  or  correcting  their  statements. 

The  title  of  the  work,  which  we  have 
quoted  at  length,  suflScientlv  indicates  its  na- 
ture, and  the  mass  of  detail  which  it  com- 
prises.  The  trees  are  arranged  according  to 
the  Natural  System,  which  has  been  adhered 
to  by  De  Candolle,  Loudon  and  others.  But 
our  readers  must  not  imagine,  from  our  be- 
ginning to  talk  of  Systems,  that  the  work  is 
intended  for  the  scienti^c  alone.  It  is  ad- 1 
dressed  to  a  much  more  numerous  class — even 
to  the  public  at  large.  Let  us  take  one  tree 
and  see  how  it  is  treated,  and  that  will  serve 
as  a  sample  for  the  whole.  Our  favorite  fruit 
f  being  in  season,  we  irresistibly  »urn  to  the 
^  peach-tree.  First  we  find  the  Botanical 
name,  with  a  Table  of  Synonyms,  and  a  few 
lines  of  technical  characteristics,  in  small 
type.  Then  comes  a  general  description  of 
the  tree,  and  its  varieties,  short  but  to  the 
purpose;  then  the  geography,  history,  soil, 
&c.  &c.,  with  uncommonly  minute  directions 
as  to  its  management  and  propagation,  and 
an  account  of  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject and  the  insects  which  infest  it,  ending 
with  its  properties  and  uses. 
Ail   this  is  conveyed  in  a  pleasing  style, 


totalljr  devoid  of  affectation,  and  not  obscured 
by  scientific  terms,  as  is  proper  for  a  work 
intended  for  the  public  at  large.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly gratifying  to  observe  the  happy  man- 
ner in  which  amusement  is  blended  "with  in- 
struction throughout  the  volume:  side  by 
side  with  veriialjle  history' comes  the  classic 
legend,  or  the  popular  superstition,  or  the 
tribute  of  the  poet,  filling  the  page  with  va- 
riety and  the  mind  with  romantic  associa- 
tions. This  characteristic  is  so  pervading 
that  many  might  read  it  with  interest,  who 
hardly  know  an  oak  from  an  apple  tree,  and 
who  have  no  more  idea  of  cultivating  the 
latter  than  they  have  of  eating  the  fruit  of  the 
former.  But  it  is  to  the  farmer  in  particular 
that  we  would  strongly  urge  the  importance 
of  such  a  work  as  the  present  He  should 
not  be  so  entirely  engrossed  by  his  root  and 
grain  crops,  as  wholly  to  neglect  the  cultiva- 
tion of  trees.  We  fear  this  is  loo  often  the 
case,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few 
fruit'-bearers. 

The  Engravings  are  numerous,  and  are  ex* 
ecuted  with  considerable  skill,  *<  and  have 
either  been  made  directly  from  drawings  after 
nature,  or  from  accurate  delineations  already 
in  existence,  one  figure  representing  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  each  tree,  and  another  of 
the  leaf,  flowers,  fruit,  &c."  The  publishers 
have  acquitted  themselves  handsomely  in 
getting  up  the  work — the  paper,  type,  &c., 
being  all  that  can  be  desired.  No  expense 
has  been  spared  to  render  it  worthy  of  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats;  and  we  trust  that 
the  author  will  meet  with  such  substantial 
encouragement,  as  will  induce  him  to  carry  out 
the  intentions  which  he  expresses  inhisPreface. 
We  heartily  commend  this  handsome  vo- 
lume to  our  friends  both  here  and  in  the 
country ;  we  commend  it  to  the  inhabitants 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  who,  we  are  glad 
to  perceive,  indulge  themselves  as  much  as 
limited  space  wilt  allow,  in  the  cultivation 
of  trees;  we  commend  it  to  State  and  County 
Societies  as  contributing  a  valuable  premium 
to  be  contended  for  by  agriculturists :  and, 
finally,  we  hope  that  those  who  control  our 
Colleges,  Academies'  and  Common  Schools, 
will  take  care  that  the  youth  under  their 
charge  have  every  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Trees  of  Ame- 
rica.—Am.  Agriculturist, 

To  educate  a  child  perfectly  requires 
profounder  thought,  greater  wisdom  than 
to  govern  a  State  ;  and  for  this  plain  rea- 
son, that  the  interests  and  wants  of  the 
latter  are  more  superficial,  coarser,  and 
more  obvious  than  the  spiritual  capaci- 
ties, the  growth  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  thn  subtle  laws  of  the  mind,  which 
must  all  be  studied  and  comprehended 
before  the  work  of  education  can  be 
thoroughly  performed  ;  and  yet  to  all 
conditions  the  work  is  equally  committed 
by  God. — Channing. 
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LEADING  CHILDREN  TO  GOD. 

A  mother  sitting  at  work  in  her  parlor 
overheard  her  child,  whom  an  elder  sis- 
ter was  dressing  in  an  adjoining  roonri, 
say  repeatedly,  as  if  in  answer  to  his 
sister : 

"  No^  I  don't  want  to  say  my  prayers,  I 
don't  want  to  say  my  prayers."  ' 

^'  How  many  church  members  in  good 
standing,''  thought  the  mother  to  herself, 
^*  often  say  the  same  thing,  in  their  hearts 
though  they  conceal,  even  from  them- 
selves, the  feeling." 

<*  Mother,"  said  the  child  appearing,  hi 
a  minute  or  two,  at  the  parlor  door }  the 
tone  and  look  implied  that  it  was  only 
his  morning  salutation. 

•*  Good  morning,  my  child." 

*'  I  am  going  to  get  my  breakfast." 

^*  Stop  a  minute,  I  want  you  to  come 
and  see  me  first." 

The  mother  laid  down  her  work  in  the 
next  chair,  as  the  boy  ran  towards  her. 
She  took  him  up.  He  kneeled  in  her 
lap,  and  laid  his  face  down  upon  her 
shoulder,  his  cheek  against  her  ears. 
The  mother  rocked  her  chair  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards. 

"Are  you  pretty  well  this  morning  t" 
said  she,  in  a  kind,  gentle  tone. 

'*  Yes,  mother,  I  am  very  well." 

'^  I  am  glad  you  are  well.  I  am  very 
well  too;  and  when  I  waked  up  this 
morning  and  found  that  I  was  well,  I 
thanked  God  for  taking  care  of  me." 

**  Did  you  V*  said  the  uoy  in  a  low  tone — 
half  a  whisper.  Ht!  paused  after  it— con- 
science was  at  work. 

^^  Did  you  feel  my  pulse  ?"  asked  his 
mother,  after  a  minute  of  silence,  at  the 
same  time  taking  the  boy  down  and  set- 
ting him  in  her  lap,  and  placing  his  fin« 
gers  on  her  wrijrt. 

*'  No,  but  I  have  felt  mine." 

"  Well,  don't  you  feel  mine  now — how 
it  goes,  beating  1 

"  Yt's !"  said  the  child. 

*Mf  it  should  stop  beating,  I  should  die." 

**  Should  you  V 

'^  Yes,  and  I  can't  keep  it  beating." 

«  Who  can  1" 


un 


od." 


A  silent  pause. 

^'  You  have  a  pulse  too  ;  which  beats  in 
your  bosom  here,  and  in  your  arms,  and 
all  over  you,  and  I  cannot  keep  it  beat- 
ing, nor  can  you.  Nobody  can  but  God. 
If  he  should  not  take  care  of  you,  who 
could  r" 


*'  I  don't  know,"  said  the  child, 
look  of  anxiety,  and  another  pause  en-  i 
sued.  c 

**  So  when  I  waked  this  morning,  1  < 
thought  I'd  ask  God  to  take  care  of  me.  ( 
I  hope  he  will  take  care  of  me  and  all  of  f 
us."  i 

"  Did  you  ask  him  to  take  care  of  me  1"  5 


C( 


No. 


,? 


«  Why  not  1" 

'*  Because  I  thought  you  wouM  ask 
him  yourself." 

A  long  pause  ensued.  The  deeply 
thoughtful  and  almost  anxious  expression 
of  countenance  showed  that  his  heart  was 
reached. 

**  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  ask 
him  for  yourself!" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy  readily. 

He  kneeled  again  in  his  mother's  lap, 
and  uttered  in  his  simple  and  broken  lan- 
guage, a  prayer  for  the  protection  and 
blessing  of  Heaven. — Waynesboro^  Gas       > 

PiCTOBIAL  HmrOftT  OF  EnGLAMI),  INCCUDIlfO    ', 

THAT  OF  Scotland  and  Ireland. — Being  a  (  - 
history  of  the  People  as  well  as  a  history  of    ^ 
ihe  fiaagdom,  down  to  the  reign  of  George  } 
III. ;    profusely  illustrated  with   many  hun- 
dred engravings  on  wood,  of  monumental  re- 
cords ;  coins  ;   civil  and  military  coaiume ; 
domestic  buildings,  furoitnre  and  oraameots  : 
cathedrals,  and  other  great   works  of  archi- 
tecture;   sports  and    other  illustiations  of 
manners;    mechanical   inventions;  portraits  c 
of  eminent  persons;    and  remarkable  his-  S 
torical  scenes.    To  be  completed  in  about  40  ^ 
Numbers,  forming  four  elegant  volumes  im-  < 
periai  octavo.    Price  25  cents  per  namber,  < 
Harper  &  Brothers.    This  history  forms  one  \ 
of  the  series  of  valuable  works  issued  br  the  \ 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,   • 
'  and  is  undoubtedly  the  verv  best  for  the  ge-  [■ 
neral   reader  that  has  yet   oeen   written  on 
Great  Britain  and   Ireland.    The   embellish- 
ments are  reallv  beautiful,  and  so  numerous 
as  to  form  a  history  almost  of  themselves 
alone  ;    making  it  the  most  attractive  work 
for  young  people  we  know  ol — ay  e»  and  for 
the  middle  aged  and  the  old  too.    No  one 
can  be   well  acquainted  with  England  who 
has   not   read    its    Pictorial   History.      The   ) 
Messrs.  Harper  are  doing  tbe  American  poU-   ( 
(lie  a   great    service   by  its  republication. —   < 
American  Agricxdturist,  j 

Indian    Children, — The  Indians   have,  < 

seemingly,  no  idea  of  correcting  or  re«  / 

straining  their  children;  personal  chas-  > 

tisment  is  unheard  of.     They  say  that  it  ) 

is  of  no  use  to  correct  a  child  before  it  ^ 

has  understanding,    and   that  when  old  c 

enough  to  know,   no   one  has  a  right  to  i 

correct  it.  < 
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SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE. 

There  is  a  gradual  chansfe  creeping  over 
tbe  minds  of  the  Southern  planters  in  regard 
to  the  leadiner  features  of  agriculture — they 
are  more  ready  to  catch  at  any  improvement, 
and  more  eagerly  take  interest  in  any  novelty 
in  the  profession — they  do  not  dislike  innova- 
tion. This,  I  can  readily  believe,  is  brought 
about  by  agricultural  works  becoming  acces- 
sible to  the  many,  and  from  the  interest  which 
seems  to  be  felt  by  the  scientitic  in  the  analy- 
sis and  synthesis  of  soils*  the  application  of 
manure,  rotation  of  crops*  deep  plowing,  and 
in  fact  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  business. 

In  respect  to  our  worn  out  lands,  it  is  al- 
most useless  for  anv  one  to  waste  paper  and 
ink  to  write  to  ihe  ISouthern  planter,  telling 
him  to  manure.  A  southern  plantation  of  five 
or  six  hundred  acres  in  cultivation,  would 
take  all  the  mannre  in  the  parish  ;  and  all  the 
force  to  do  it  justice.  Again ;  we  have  no 
time  to  haul  large  quantities  of  maourd  to 
the  field  ;  for  it  generally  takes  until  January 
to  get  out  all  our  cotton,  and  we  have  to  rush 
it  Men,  to  get  time  to  make  repairs,  before  we 
go  to  plowing  for  our  next  crop.  Only  place 
a  Northern  farmer  in  our  places,  and  he 
would  be  about  as  bad  off  as  we  are — what 
with  waste,  depredations,  and  the  buying  of 
all  we  have. 

Our  lands  have  yielded  nearly  all  the  nutri- 
ment to  exhausting  crops,  by  tne  ruinous  sys- 
tem of  farming :  thus  year  after  year  the  crop 
is  planted,  until  the  land  is  totally  worn  out. 
I  know  fields  now  in  cotton,  where  the  same 
staple  has  been  cultivated  for  fifteen  years 
consecutively.  What  wonder,  then,  that  our 
lands  are  worthless !  Here  a  judicious  rota- 
tion of  crops,  with  a  proper  system  of  ma- 
nuring (gradual),  cleansing  the  ground  with 
the  cow- pen,  soiling  with  this  and  other  green 
crops,  and  if  possible  wood  earth,  if  it  can  be 
hauled  and  thrown  into  the  drill  (it  would  r^ 
quire  loo  much  to  lay  it  broadcast) ;  then 
small  portions  of  lime,  if  necessary,  to  pro- 
mute  decomposition,  We  have  some  cold 
clayey  land  to  which  lime  would  be  bene- 
ficial, but  not  in  large  quantities. 

There  are  many  planters  who  could  afford 
a  fe^  weeks  hauling  for  one  or  two  teams, 
between  the  20th  of  December  and  loth  of 
January.  To  those  I  would  most  strongly 
advise  to  make  their  manure  piles  after  the 
manner  of  Bommer;  to  clean  out  their  stock 
yards,  pens,  stables,  ^c. ;  put  the  manure  in 
a  pen  and  add  wood  earth,  ashes,  soap  suds, 
dirt,  and  all  kinds  of  refuse  and  offal.  This, 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  would  become  quite 
a  pile,  and  thus  gradually  incieasing  with- 
out any  apparent  effort,  will,  in  the  following 
spring,  greatly  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
land.^  Now,  by  changing  the  water  furrow 
and  drill,  every  other  year,  or  every  third 
year,  all  the  land  will  be  gradually  enriched, 
if  corn  or  cotton  is  planted,  I  would  drop 
peas  between  the  rows,  I  think  other  crops 
may  be  made  as  profliabie  as  coitonr  and  it  is 
wo^th  the  attention  of  tbe  Southern  planter 


to  experimept  and  publish  statements.  At 
this  present  writiiig  I  am  trying  several  ex- 
periments wilb  different  manures. 

James  S.  Peacocks; 
Redwood f  near  Jackscn,  La. 


FOREIGN  CATTLE.  I 

The  question  has  often  occurred  to  me,  **Do  ^ 
we  gain  much  at  the  present  time  by  con««' 
tinuing  our  importation  of  csttle  from  Eng- 
land ?"  It  has  for  some  time  appeared  tome 
that  we  have  all  the  materials  for  improving 
our  stock  to  any  extent,  among  ourselves ;  and 
that  we  have  as  fine,  well-bred,  and  as  valu- 
able animals  among  our  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine,  as  could  be  found  in  England,  with  per- 
haps very  few  exceptions.  It  appears  to  me, 
we  are  getting  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  to  place  too  much  value  on  a 
thing  merely  because  it  has  been  importtd. 
Occasional  importations  will  continue  to  be  ne- 
cessary. 

Our  nativff  cattle  originally  sprang  from  the 
same  stock  as  those  of  Great  Britain  ;  and, 
with  the  attention  to  improvement  that  has 
been  bestowed  in  England,  they  would,  at 
this  lime, probably  have  been  inferior  to  none. 
But  from  want  of  care,  we  are  unable  longer 
to  identify  distinct  breeds,  and  consequently 
we  have  been,  till  within  the  past  few  years, 
retrograding  rather  than  improving  in  this 
branch  of  our  business.  In  Great  Britain,  the^ 
business  of  rearing,  or,  in  other  words,  of  im- 
proving the  form  and  value  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, has,  on  the  contrary,  formed  a  distin- 
guished and  lucrative  branch  of  farming,  for 
the  last  eighty  or  hundred  years  ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness has  not  only  jp^reatly  increased  the  agri- 
cultural  wealth  ot  the  nation,  but  procured 
many  large  fortunes. 

The  Ayrshire  breed  of  cattle  are  at  present 
attracting  considerable  notice,  as  the  atten- 
tion of  breeders  has  been,  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
directed  to  the  characters  which  indicate  the 
property  of  producing  milk.  They  are  a 
tough,  hardy  race,  well  suited  to  light  soils, 
and  scant  fare.  C.  N.  Beujcnt. 


I  SAW  THEE  WEEP. 

I  saw  thee  weep— the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue ; 
And  then  methought  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew  ; 
I  saw  thee  smile — the  sapphire's  blaze 

Beside  ihee  ceased  to  shine  ; 
It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 

That  fiird  that  glance  of  thine. 

As  clouds  from  yonder  fun  receive 

A  deep  and  mellow  dye, 
Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 

Can  banish  from  the  sky  ; 
Those  smiles  into  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  Joys  impart ; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

That  lightens  o'er  the  heart. — Selected* 
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The  Wife's  Appeal  to  her  finsftand. 
From  a  Western  Paper, 

I  came  to  the  South  dear  love  with  thee, 
I  left  kindred  and  friends  behind  ; 

A  father's  smile  I  no  ionirer  see, 
Nor  list  to  a  mother  kind. 

All,  aU,  I  left  for  thee. 

My  brother  brave  I  no  longer  greet, 

Nor  reply  to  a  sister's  Itiss ; 
By  my  father's  hearth  there  is  a  vacai^taeat; 

His  wandering  child  he'll  miss. 
I  left  them  all  for  thee. 

I  came  to  the  South  dear  love  with  thee — 
A  new  home  and  new  friends  to  find  ; 

Thou  art  all  in  the  world  that's  left  to  me. 
I'll  regret  not  those  behind  :— 

For  I  left  them  love  for  thee. 

Thou  art  dearer  than  father  or  brother  to  me, 
Nor  kindred,  nor  home  will  I  miss — 

If  thou  dear  love  art  still  kind  to  me, 
I'll  pray  for  no  other  bliss. 

My  world  my  life  is  in  thee. 

But  say  wilt  thou  ever  as  time  rolls  on, 

Be  as  kind  to  thy  Nelly  and  true, 
As  thou  wast  when  we  dwelt  'neath  a  north- 
ern sun. 
In  the  home  I  left  for  you, 
^  Wilt  thou  be  kind  to  me  ? 

If  thou  wilt  there'll  be  in  this  borne  of  mioe, 

As  much  joy  and  bliss  for  me. 
As  e'er  we  fonnd  in  a  colder  clime; 

And  ril  share  it  dear  love  with  thee. 
I'll  share  it  love  with  thee.. 

Washino^ton,  March  7,  1843. 


THE  BRIDAL  'VOW, 

Oh,  take  her  and  be  faithful  stilf. 

And  may  thy  bridal  vow 
Be  sacred  held  in  after^years. 
And  warmly  breath'd  a*s  now, 
Remember  'tis  no  common  lie 
That  binds  her  youthful  heart. 
'Tis  one  that  only  truth  should  weave 
And  only  death  can  part. 

The  ioys  of  childhood's  happy  hours 
The  heme  of  riper  years,  ' 

The  treasured  scenes  of  earty  youth 
In  sunshine  and  in  tears; 
The  purest  hopes  her  bosom  knew 
When  her  young  heart  was  free. 
All  these  and  more  slie  now  resigns 
To  brave  the  world  with  thee. 

Her  lot  in  life  is  fixed  with  thine, 

Its  good  and  ill  to  share, 

And  well  I  know  'twill  be  her  pride 

To  sooth  each  sorrow  there. 

Then  take  her,  ami  may  fleeting  time 

Mark  only  joy's  increiise, 

And  may  your  days  glide  sweetly  on 

lo  happiness  and  peace. 

Selectjed. 


liESSOX  OBT  THE  SOURCES  OF  IIT. 
TEMPERANCE. 

Question   1.     What  causes  Intemper- 
ance 1 

Answer.    The  drinking  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

Q.  2.  How  many  kinds  of  liquors  are 
there  1 

A.    Two.    Distilled  and  fermented. 
Q.  3.  By  what  names  are  they  called  1 
A,  1.    Eum,   Brandy,  Gin,   Whiskev! 
2.  Wine,  Cider,  Beer,  Ale,  Porter. 

Q.  4.  How  are  distilled  liquors  ob- 
tained 1 

A,  1.  Rum  is  distilled  from  Molasses. 
2.  Brandy  from  Wine.  3.  Gin  and 
Whiskey  from  Grain. 

They  put  molasses  many  an  hour. 
Into  vats,  and  lei  it  sour; 
When  it  is  as  sour  as  swill. 
Then  ihey  put  it  in  the  "Still. 
Under  it  they  put  the  fire^ 
Till  it  burns  up  high  and  higher. 
Now  the  poison,  hot  and  strong. 
Trickles  through  the  pipe  along. 
Till  it  drops  into  the  cask. 
Little  readers,  do  you  ask, 
Why  they  make  molasses  sweet, 
Which  is  given  us  to  eat, 
Int6  rum  ?  I'll  tell  you  why : 
*Ti8  that  foolish  men  may  buy, 
An4  driok.ihe  poison  stuff  and  die. 

Dr.  Jewktt. 
M^  Child'*  Faith — In  an  account  of  a 
lost  child  in  Missouri,  going  the  news- 
paper rounds,  we  find  a  sentiment,  that 
for  a  simple  expression  of  that  confiding 
reliance  on  the  Divine  care,  which  should 
characterize  a  believer  in  Providence,  we 
have  never  seen  surpassed.  The  little 
boy,  narrating  the  incidents  of  his  wan- 
dermgs,  when  night  came,  says,  "  It  grew 
very  dark,  and  I  asked  God  to  take  care 
of  little  Johnny,  and  then  went  to  sleep." 

Reissue  of  Vol.  I.-A  New  Stereotype  Edi> 

ot   this  Magazme.— The  first  quarterly 

pan  of  Vol.  I.  will  soon  be  ready— lor  33  1-2 

cents,  or  4  copies  for  $1.    Orders  should   be 

sent  soon. 
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A   CHINESE    DIGNITARY. 

Suoii  nre  tlie  splcndur  itnd'ntoc!:  ilignity     >     In  a  d^'gree  rqiml  to  uny  nation,  mncient  \ 

assumed  by   the  great  men  of  Chim,  a     )     or    mi)dorn.      M'ny  of    the    fortnniities  ' 

country  in  wliicli   extcr.i  .1    display  Hp-     ^     obscrvfJ  by  official  pRHinagefi,  iti  tbcif  | 

peara  to  b-i  Btill  relied  upon  by  llic  rulers     '     iniotco  irs-  with  <iir  American  embaaay,  i 
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in  the  course  of  our  late  negotiations, 
seemed  highly  ridiculous ;  and  no  doubt 
some  of  our  habits,  both  in  public  and  in 
private  life,  must  seem  to  them  no  less 
useless  or  unintelligible.  The  pompous 
and  supernumerary  formalities  surround- 
ing the  Chinese  court,  and  many  minor 
functionaries,  are,  however,  without  a 
parallel  with  us,  and  show  an  extravagant 
regard  for  the  influence  of  externals  on 
the  popular  mind.  Against  the  Em- 
peror's stale,  another  and  more  grave  ob- 
jection lies:  for  he,  we  are  assured,  is  re- 
garded with  the  reverence  of  a  superior 
being,  and  actually  receives  the  worship 
of  his  subjects. 

While  we  endeavor  to  acquire  correct 
information  of  the  follies  and  crimes  of 
other  nation.%  we  are  however  bound  to 
enquire  for  such  practices  as  mny  be 
worthy  of  imitation,  as  well  as  of  appro- 
bation. When  we  look  upon  the  gover- 
nors of  China,  therefore,  and  apprehend 
the  false  principles  and  evil  hnbits  which 
toomuch  prevail,  we  may  recal  with  plea- 
sure, but  with  self-reproach,  ihe  memo- 
rable fact,  that  many  of  ihem  are  men  of 
great  learning,  and  owe  their  offices  to 
their  superiority  as  solidlars,  and  their 
devotion  to  the  doctrines  of  true  virtue, 
as  they  understand  them.  At  the  present 
age  of  American  politics,  how  is  our 
system  of  office-seeking  and  party-spirit 
thrown  into  the  shade,  by  the  contrast 
we  find  in  the  history  of  Chinese  officers, 
civil,  judicial  ftnd  military  ! 

"  Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceriy 

If  "  it  is  lawful  to  be  taught  by  an 
enemy,"  certainly  it  is  highly  proper  to 
draw  salutary  lessons  from  the  example 
of  friends ;  and  the  Chinese  are  now  con- 
nected with  us  by  amicable  and  com- 
mercial relations. 

"  Chinese    historians,"    remarks    Mr. 

GutzIafiT,   ''  divide  the  '  whole  period  of 

their  history,  according  to  the  dynasties 

which  successively  sat  upon  the  throne" ; 

/and  these  he  gives  us  in  a  table,  with  the 


corresponding    dates    of    the  Christian 
era.    Briefly  they  ore  as  follows : — 

1.  Mythological  Period,  of  uncertain 
duration.  2.  Ancient  History,  from  the 
Hea  dynasty  to  that  of  Han ;  2,207  be- 
fore   the   Christian   era  to  263  after  it. 

3.  Middle  Ages,  from  A.t).  264  to  1367. 

4.  Modern  History,  since  the  last  date. 
According  to  the  Chinese  writers,  the 

cosmogony,  or  creation  of  the  world,  was 
the  work  of  chance,  or  the  eflect  of  mere 
attributes — and  the  whole  is  on  the  cono- 
mon  level  of  all  uninspired  accounts. 
Their  books  abound  in  many  absurdities 
and  falsehoods  in  science  and  religion : 
yet  there  are  certain  leading  principles 
of  truth  and  morality,  which  are  strong- 
ly inculcated,  and  which  must  produce  a 
great  and  favorable  effect  upon  the  na- 
tion, through  their  men  of  education. 
The  following  passages,  which  we  in^ 
lect  from  Governor  Davis's  work  on 
China,  show  what  habits  and  views  are  im- 
pressed upon  those  who  receive  a  course 
of  education. 

Dr.  Morrison  has  given  a  curious  ac- 
count, from  original  sources,  of  the  rules 
which  govern  native  scholars  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  studies.  The  first  thing 
needful  is  '*  to  form  a-  resolution/'  nnd 
this  resolution  is  valuable  in  proportion 
as  it  is  firm  and  persevering.  It  is  re- 
ceived as  a  maxim,  that  '^  the  object  on 
which  a  determined  resolution  rests  must 
succeed."  The  student  i^  directed  to 
keep  by  him  a  commonplace  book,  and 
daily  to  record  in  it  what  he  reads  ;  then 
at  intervals  of  ten  or  twenty  days  to  re- 
capitulate and  con  over  what  he  has  be- 
fore learned  ;  ^^  thus  the  lover  of  learn- 
ing daily  acquires  new  ideas,  and  does 
not  lose  those  he  already  possesses." 
The  scholar  who  does  not  rouse  all  his 
energies  is  told  to  consider  how  be  is  to 
get  through  his  task,  when  locked  up 
with  nothing  but  pencils,  ink,  and  paper, 
at  the  public  examination,  '*  Should  a 
theme  be  there  given  him  which  we  car^- 
not  manage,  l.'t  him  reflect  what  his  dis- 
tress will  be." 

When'  a  man  is  reading  a  particular 
section  of  a  work,  he  is  directed,  in  this 
treatise  on  the  conduct  of  the  under^tandins:^ 
to  give  up  his  whole  mind  to  that  alone, 
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and  on  no  acconnt  to  let  it  be  diverted 
for  the  time  by  any  other  subject.  '^  A 
caldron  of  water,  for  example,  after  fire 
has  been  long^  applied  to  it,  will  at  last 
boil ;  but  if  in  the  mean  while  you  change 
the  water  and  put  on  fresh,  though  a  great 
deal  of  water  will  be  partially  heated, 
none  will  be  made  boiling  hot. 

In  study,  a  main  point  is  to  get  rid  of 
extraneous  thoughts,  and  matters  foreign 
to  the  object  before  one.  The  illustra- 
tion of  this  subject  of  feeding  the  intel- 
lect is  taken  from  the  feeding  of  the 
body.  "  If  a  man's  stomach,"  they  say, 
"  is  filled  with  coarse  and  ordinary  food, 
he  can  swallow  nothing  m)re,  though 
the  most  precious  dainties  be  placed  be- 
fore him.  In  reading,  the  same  is  true 
of  the  mixed  and  vulgar  thoughts  of 
everyday  lif&  which  occupy  and  fill  up 
the  mind.''  Another  important  point  is 
the  ready  application  of  acquired  knowl- 
edge. A  certain  class  of  men,  though 
they  have  read  a  great  many  books,  are 
incapable  of  transferring  and  using  the 
stores  they  have  laid  up.  "  There  is  one 
convenient  rule  (it  is  added)  for  a  man 
who  has  many  worldly  affairs  to  attend 
to :  it  is  to  make  a  good  selection  of  a 
volume  of  ancient  literature,  and  another 
of  modem  composition,  and  to  place  them 
on  his  table.  Wh^  a  little  leisure  is 
gained,  let  him  study  them. 

"  Studies  ought  to  commence  (it  is  ob- 
served) during  the  fifth  watch,  (before 
five  in  the  morning,)  for  these  early 
hours  are  many  times  more  advantageous 
than  the  subsequent  forenoon  and  later 
portions  of  the  day.  The  attention  should 
be  as  intensely  exerted  as  that  of  a  ge- 
neral at  the  head  of  his  army,  or  a 
criminal  judge  in  a  court. 

"  When  approaching  the  time  of  pub- 
lic examination,  a  student  should  particu- 
larly shun  an  eagerness  to  read  much, 
Tor,  if  not  before  done,  it  is  then  too  late. 
Let  the  duly  prepared  scholar  select 
twenty  or  thirty  sections  of  the  best 
composition,  and  con  it  over  till  he  re- 
lish its  beauties  and  feci  iis  spirit;  he 
will  surely  derive  strength  from  this  at 
the  period  of  trial."  Tne  treatise  goes 
on  to  comment  on  the  folly  of  collecting 
books  instead  of  reading  them.  "  There 
are  many  men  (it  is  observed)  who  store 
up  at  home  10,000  volumes,  and  never 
read  ten  works  out  of  them  ;  they  mere- 
ly buy  the  books,  and  place  them  in  cases 
as  playthings  to  look  at.     They  have 


newly-bound  books,  which  no  hand  has 
opened,  nor  eye  looked  over.  Such 
people  are  below  the  poor  starved  scholar, 
who  takes  a  few  copper  coins,  and  buys 
a  book  which  he  carries  home,  but  never 
puts  out  of  his  hand  until  it  is  entirely 
his  own." 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  national 
peculiarities  of  the  Chinese,"  observesi 
Sir  George  Staunton,  '^  is  their  extraor- 
dinary addiction  to  letters,  the  general 
prevalence  of  literary  habits  among  the 
middling  and  higher  orders,  and  the  very 
honorable  pre-eminence  which  from  the 
most  remote  period  has  been  universally 
conceded  to  that  class  which  is  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  literary  pursuits.    ,     . 

.  .  Since  the  memorable  era  of  Con- 
fucius, the  Chinese  empire  has  been  re- 
peatedly dismembered,  and  again  restor- 
ed to  its  integrity  ;  its  sceptre  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  many  fa- 
milies Of  dynasties ;  it  has  been  a  prey 
to  many  intestine  divisions  and  revolu- 
tions, and  it  has  been  twice  subdued  by 
a  foreign  foe  ;  but  the  reverence  of  the 
government  and  people  for  the  name  and 
institutions   of   Confucius  has   survived 

every  change Even   now, 

under  the  sway  of  that  comparatively 
illiterate  and  wa-rlike  race  which  con- 
quered the  empire  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  still  holds  it  in 
subjection,  several  individuals,  recog- 
nized as  the  actual  heirs  and  representa- 
tives of  the  sage,  are  decorated  with 
honary  distinctions,  and  maintained  in  a 
state  of  respectable  independence  at  the 
public  charge.  Schools  and  colleges  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people  in  his  doc- 
trines continue  to  fiourish  in  every  part 
of  the  empire :  a  competent  acquain- 
tance with  his  writings  continues  to  be 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  civil 
office. 

*'  Under  the  influence  of  such  institu- 
tions, it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
the  proportion  of  the  community  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  letters  should  be 
much  greater  in  China  than  it  is  in  any 
other  country  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  It  is  so  great  as  to  constitute  of 
itself  a  distinct  class  in  the  state.  It  is 
the  first  and  most  honorable  of  the 
four  classes  into  which  the  body  of  the 
people  is  consi  lered  as  divisible  accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese  political  system ; 
namely,  the  literary,  the  agricultural, 
the  manufacturing,  and  the  mercantile. 
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Manners,  Traditions,  pnd  Superstitions  of  the 

9hetlauders 

rContinqcd  J 

Temperance   societies   have  been  es- 
tablish'd,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
diminish  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  to  cause  some  of  our  conscieniious 
spirit-dealers  to  shut   shop,  and  abandon 
the   traffic   altogether,   from   an    honest 
conviction     of     its     impropriety.      Our 
roads  arc  miserable.     We  have  no  reg- 
ular highways  or  turnpikes,  and,  fortu- 
nately,  no    highwaymen.     In  many  pa- 
rishes there  is  not  even  a  footpath  nor  a 
sheep-track.     There  are  no  public  con* 
veyances,  no  carriages,  no  carts,  no  rail- 
roads, no  bridges,  no  cianals,  nor  harbors, 
but  only  some  open  roadsteads,  or  wind- 
ing creeks,  called  voes^  which  deeply  in- 
dent all   the  larizer   islands,  and   afford 
great  facilities  for  internal  communica- 
tion, were  the  inhab'tants  provide!  with 
the  means.     There  are  a  few  parishes — 
Tincwall,  for  example —where  tolerable 
roads  for  summer  are  made  ;  but  you  may 
judge  of  their  quality   for  mail  or  for 
stage-coach   purposes,  when  you  learn 
that   during   winter  they  are  so  broken 
up,  people  cannot  go  to  church  on  foot 
without   wading  knee  deep  in  mud.     In 
like  manner,  some  of  the  voes^  as  that  of 
Hillswick,  afford  safe  anchorage  for  ves- 
sels, being  sheltered  from  every  wind, 
and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the 
whole  navy   of  Britain.     The   spade   is 
almost  the  only  implement  used  in  hus- 
bandry.    A  plough  is  a  rarer  sight  here 
than   the    constellation    of     that  name. 
The  laird  and  the  minister  rnay  have  one 
or  two,  drawn   sometimes  by  a  pair  of 
oxen,  sometimes  by  a  quartette  of  ponies. 
The  harrow  is  even  more  primitive  in  its 
structure  and  operation  than  the  plough. 
It  consists  merely  of  two  paralltl  bits  of 
wood,  about  three  feet  long,  with  from 
eight  to  ten  circular  teeth  in  each  piece, 
the  whole  frame-work  being  connected  at 
the  ends  by  a  cross-bar. 

In  using  them,  the  employment  of 
animal  labor  is  dispensed  with,  for  they 
are  drawn  by  a  man,  often  by  a  woman, 
harnessed  to  them  by  a  rope  tied  to  each 
end  of  the  parallel  bars.  Sometimes  the 
land  is  too  rouf^h  for  a  wooden  harrow ; 
instead  of  which,  after  the  ground  is 
delved  and  sown, a  person  takes  a  besom 
of  heather,  and  sweeps  mould,  seed,  and 
manure  over  head.  This  substitution  of 
the  human  being  for  the  brute  is  degra- 


•*• 


ding  enough,  but  it  is  not  90  looked  upon 
by  us. 

Corn,  peats,  or  other  articles,  are 
transported  on  the  human  back,  in  ccusi^s 
or  cubbies — a  sort  of  rude  basket  made  of 
straw.  Occasionally  the  pony  is  t  ra- 
, ployed  in  carrying,  and  then  the  creds 
of  heather  baskets  are  used,  which  are 
balanced  one  on  each  fride,  by  means  of 
the  dibber  anJ  mazym 

We    have    cheap    land,    cheap    rents, 
cheap  beef,  cheap   mutton,  cheap  brea-f, 
cheap  poultry,  cheap  fish,  cheap  every 
thing.     What    would    an    English    or   a 
Lothian  firmer  say  to  getting  a  whole 
island  to   hims'lf  at    the    rate    of  eight 
shillings  the  statute  acre,  with  plenty  of 
women  to  labor  it,  at  wages  of  sixpence 
a-day  I     Nay,  in  some  of  the  islands  ihis 
rent    would    be   deemed    extravug^intly 
high,  1200  percent,  too  dear!     In  Yeil, 
for  instance,  an  estate  of  73,000  acres, 
nearly  one  half  in   pasture,  the  rest  ara- 
ble and  inclos^ed   grass   land,  only  pro- 
duces an  average  rent  of  scarcely  «tii;hi' 
pence   per  acre!     Irue  it  is,  our  soil  is 
none  of  the  best,  partaking  more  or  le^s 
of  the  quality  of  moss,  mixed   with  cl.iy 
or  particles  of  the  decayed  rock  vn  which 
it  rests.    The  atmosphere,  too,  especially 
in  winter,  is  uniformly  moist,  but  tempe- 
rate bf-yond    what   will   be    credited  by 
those  accustomed  to  the  cold   prevalent 
at  that  s  ason  in  the  interior  of  the  three    : 
kingdoms.     Snow  rarely  lies  above  a  day 
or  two  at  a  time;  iihhouiih  we  have  oc* 
casionally  snow-storms  of  two,  or  nearly 
three  months*    duration.     A    few    years 
ago  the  clergyman  of  Yell  noted  the  fol- 
lowing in  his  memorandum-book  on  the 
24th     of    December:— "This    day    the    [ 
turnips  are  as   green  as   they  weie    at    , 
Michaelmas;   the  rye  grass  among  bear-    ; 
stubble  measures  from  eight  to  t'  n  inches    ) 
of  green    biade ;     and    among   ihe    last    ' 
year's  rye-grass  the  daisy  is  every  where    ' 
seen  in  bloom.'     Last   Christmas,    such    i 
was   the   mildness  of    ihe  tem[)erature,    '' 
we  could    boast  of  our     young   goosi-    \ 
berries,  and  winter  blossoms,  as  well  as    ! 
our   more    southerly    neighbors.       And 
then   ihere  are  certain  tioublesome  ver-    :' 
mjn,  abundant  enough  in  more  favored    : 
climates,   from   which   we   are   exc  mpt. 
There  are  some  of  our  islands  to  which 
neither  the   mouse  nor  the  rat  has  yet    <, 
foimd  iis   way.     It   is  not  many  years    ^ 
^ince  justices  of  the  peace  were  as  lare    i 
as   mice  or  moor  fowl:   for  exopt  the    ^ 
sheriff-substitute,  there  was  not  a  magis. 
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trate  of  any  Icind  in  Shetland.  '^The 
Uiitravelled  natives  of  Unst  had  never 
seen  either  frogs  or  toads,  and  indeed 
had  no  idea  of  the  appearance  or  nature 
of  ihi  se  animals  !''  Our  domestic  cattle 
are  abundant,  but  thdr  diminutive  size 
and  price  would  astonish  the  dealers  in 
Smithfield  market.  A  ^ood  fatted  cow 
re  »dy  for  slaughter  weighs  from  one-and- 
a  half  to  two  and  a  half  hundred  weight. 
Beef  is  reckoned  extravagantly  high  if  it 
exceed  three-halfp  nee  or  twopence  the 
p)und.  A  whole  calf  may  be  purchased 
for  eighteenpence  ;  and  if  the  skin  is  re- 
soH  it  brings  a  shilling,  leaving  only  six- 
pence as  the  price  of  the  carcass.  A  ewe 
fit  for  the  butcher  will  sell  for  four  or  five 
shillings,  and  a  male  lamb  for  about  a 
th^rd  part  of  the  sum.  The  native  race 
of  sheep  are  small  sized,  and  scarc<  ly 
wei'jh  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-four 
pounds  of  mutton,  carrying  a  fleece  of 
from  one  to  one-and-a-half  pounds  of 
wool.  They  have  small  tails.  In  some 
parishes  their  number  is  very  great,  and 
Ihey  form  a  sort  of  common  property,  or 
at  It'ast,  the  proprietor  cannot  always 
di5tin<;iiish  his  own. 

Having  said  a  few  words  about  cows, 
it  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  to 
pass  over  the  dairy  and  its  management, 
which  are  always  important  matters  in  a 
Shetlander's  household  economy,  and 
have  even  been  sung  in  poetry  and  regu- 
lated by  ancient  laws.  In  the  article  of 
milk  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of;  it 
is  good  in  quality  and  yielded  in  greater 
q  mntity  than  could  be  expected  from  the 
size  of  the  cow,  which,  when  put  on 
good  feeding,  will  give  thirteen  cr  four- 
teen quarts  per  day,  being  more  than 
Burns'  "dawtet  twal  pint  hawkie"  gave 
in  the  rich  pastures  of  Ayrshire.  It  is 
in  the  proper  management  of  the  milk 
that  we  fail  5  and  here  our  want  of  clean- 
liness, especially  in  the  olden  time,  not 
only  compt^lh'd  the  interference  of  the 
magistrate,  but  afforded  a  theme  for  the 
sarcastic  wit  of  the  traveller  and  the 
poet.  In  the  parish  of  Sandsting  the  ex- 
cellent anJ  respected  minister  states  thnt 
those  farmers  who  keep  four  or  more 
cows  churn  onc^  every  day  in  summer; 
but  th'  quantiy  of  butter  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fequent  churning,  for  the 
ceam  is  never  properly  gathered.  An 
old  but  abominabld  fashion  prevails, 
gieatly  injurious  to  the  n-putaii.ons  of 
our  housewifes,  for  when  the  operation 
of  churning  is  advanced  to  a  certuin  stage 


a  heated  stone  is  dipped  into  the  churn, 
and  by  this  means  the  labor  is  shortened 
and  an  addition  is  made  to  the  quantity, 
though  not  to  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
Part  of  the  curd  thus  becomes  incorpo- 
rated with  the  butler,  which  presents  a 
white  and  yellow  spotted  appearance,  re- 
sembling mettled  soap  or  the  grease- 
butter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff,  with 
which  the  House  of  Commons  was  made 
so  merry  by  the  premier  during  the  great 
corn-law  debate.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  by  a  very  few  is  attention  paid  to 
the  dairy,  so  that  one  of  the  ancient 
local  acts  would  still  require  to  be  en- 
forced, which  oj^dains,  ^^  That  no  batter 
be  rendered  for  pig^ment  of  land-rent,  or 
for  sale,  bui  such  as  is  clear  from  Aairs, 
and  daud  and  other  dirt,"  It  is  the  cus- 
tom for  landlords  to  have  part  of  their 
rents  made  payable  in  butter ;  and  pro- 
bubly  this  regulation,  added  to  the  want 
of  proper  milk-houses  and  due  attention 
to  the  mi]kve.<:sels,  may  help  to  account 
for  the  sad  neglect  of  cleanliness  in  this 
department.  Very  little  butter  is  sold ; 
and  no  wonder,  seeing  our  peculiar  siyle 
of  manufacture  is  no  recommendation  to 
the  foreign  market.  The  buiter-milk  is 
called  bUddick^  and  into  this  is  poured  a 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  by  ^wkich 
means  the  curd  is  separated  from  the 
ivhey  or  serum.  The  former  is  naijf^d 
ih'rri,  and  eaten  with  sweet  milk  ;  the  likt- 
ter  is  called  blandy  and  used  as  drink  in- 
stead of  smalKbeer.  It  will  keep  for 
several  months,  when  it  acquires  a  strong 
acidity.  The  stigma  of  untidiness  in  re- 
gard to  the  dairy  attached  in  former  times 
to  the  Orcadians  as  well  as  to  us,  al- 
thoufi^h  our  neighbors  have  now  com- 
pletely wiped  it  off  (and  why  should  not 
we  ?)  for  their  butter  is  the  finest  that 
can  be  eaten,  and  commands  a  high  price 
wherever  it  is  known. 

Our  principal  articles  of  food  are  oats, 
bear  (or  6/g),  and  potatoes.  Wheat  has 
been  attempted,  but  does  not  succeed; 
turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  and  other 'es- 
culents, are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent 
in  the  open  fields,  although  they  thrive 
well  enough  in  the  gardens. 

In  raising  the  potato  crop,  a  different 
mode  of  culture  is  adopted  here  from 
that  which  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and,  as  we  wholly  escaped  the 
mysteri  >us  rot  of  last  year,  probably  we 
may  owe  this  fortunate  exemption  to  our 
peculiar  manner  of  husbandry. 
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A  WOLF  CHASE. 

Daring  the  winter  of  1844,  being  en- 

gaged  in  the  northern  part  of  Maine,  I 
ad  much  leisure  to  devote  to  the  wild 
sports  of  a  new  country.     To  n«  ne  of 
these  was  I  more  passionately  addicted 
than  to  skating.     The  deep  and  seques- 
tered lakes  of  this  northern  state,  frozen 
by  intense  cold,  present  a  wide  field  to 
the  lorers  of  this  pastime. — Often  would 
I  bind  on  my  rusty  skates,  and  glide  away 
up  the  glittering  river,  and    wind  each 
mazy  streamlet  that   flowed  on  toward 
the  parent  ocean,  and  feel  my  pulse  beai 
with  the  joyous  exercise.     It  was  during 
one  of  these  excursions,  that  I  met  with 
an  adventure,  which  event  at  th  »  period 
of  my  life,  1  review  with  wonder  and  as- 
tonishment.   I  had  left  my  friend* s  house 
one  evening  just  before  dusk,  with  the 
intention  of  skating  a  short  distance  up 
the  noble  Kennebec,  which  glided  direct- 
ly before  the  door.     The  evening  was 
fine  and  clear.     The  new  moon  peered 
from  her  lofty  seat,  and  cast  her  rays  on 
the  frosty  pines  that  skirted  the  shore, 
until  they  teemed  the  realization  of  a 
fairy  scene.     All    nature  lay  in  a  quiet 
which  she  sometimes  chooses  to  assume ; 
water,   earth,  and  air  seemed    to  have 
sunk  in  repose.     I  had  gone  up  the  river 
nearly  two  miles,  when  coming  to  a  little 
stream  which  emptied  into  the  larger,  I 
turned  in  to  explore  its  coarse.     Fir  and 
hemlock  of  a  century's  growth  met  over- 
head, and   formed  an  archway,  radiant 
with  frost-work.     All  was   dark  within, 
but  I  was  young  and   fearless,  and  as  I 
peered  into  the  unbroken  forest  that  rear- 
ed itself  to  the  borders  of  the  stream,  I 
laughed  in  very  joyousness.     My  wild 
hurrah  rang   through   the  silent  woods, 
and  I  stood  listening  to  the  echo  that  re- 
verberated again  and  again,  until  all  was 
hushed.      Occasionally     a    night    bird 
would  flap  his  wings  from  some  tall  oak. 
The  mighty  lords  of  the  forest  stood 
{    as  if  naught  but  time  could  bow  them. 
1  thought  how  oft  the  Indian  hunter  had 
concealed    himself  behind    these    very 
trees,  how  oft  the  arrow  had  pierced  the 
deer  by  this  stream,  and  how  oft  his  wild 
hillo  had  rung  for  his  victory.    I  watch- 
ed the  owls  as  they  flitted  by,  until  I  al- 
most  fancied  myself  one   of  them  and 
held  my  breath  to  listen  to  their  distant 
hooting. 

Suddenly  a  sonnd  arose.     It  seemed 
from  the  very  ice  beneath  my  feet :   loud 


and  tremulous  at  first  until  ended  in  one 
wild'yell.     I  was  appalled.     Never  be- 
fore had   such  a  noise  met  my  ears.     ( 
thought  it  more  than  mortal,  so  fierce 
and  amid  such  an  unbroken  solitude,  that 
it  seemed  a  fiend  from  hell  had  blown  a 
blast  from  an  infernal  trumpet.     Present- 
ly I  heard  the  twigs  on  shore  snap,  as  if 
from  the  tread  of  some  animal,  and  the 
blood  rushed  back  to  my  forehead  with  a 
bound  that  made  my  skin  burn,  and  I  felt 
relieved  that  I  had  to  contend  with  things 
of  earthly  and  not  spiritual  mould.     My 
energies  returned,  and  I  looked  around 
me   for  some  means  of  defence.     The 
moon    shone   through    the  ooening   by 
which  it  entered  the  forest,  and  consider- 
ing this  the  best  means  of  escape,  I  dart- 
ed  through    it   like  an  arrow.       'Twas 
hardly  a  hundred  rods  distant,  and  the 
swallow  could  hardly  excel  my  desperate 
flight ;  yet  as  I  turned  my  head  to  the 
shore  I  could  see  two  dark  objects  dash- 
ing through  the  underbrush,   at   a  pace 
nearly  double  that  of  ray  own.     By  their 
great  speed  and  the  short   yells  which 
they  occasionally  gave,  I  knew  at  oace 
that  they  were  the  much  dreaded  grey 
wolf. 

I  had  never  met  with  these  animals, 
but  from  the  description  given  of  them, 
I  had  but  little  pleasure  in  making  their 
acquaintance.  Their  untameable  fierce- 
ness and  untiring  strength,  which  seem 
a  part  of  their  nature,  render  them  ob- 
jects  of  dread  to  every  benighted  travel- 
ler. 

*'  With  their  long  gallop  which  can  tire 
The  deer  hound's  haste»  or  the  hunter's  fire," 

They  pursue  their  prey,  and  nought 
but  death  can  separate  them.  'fhe 
bushes  that  skirted  the  shore  flew  past 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  as  I  dash- 
ed on  in  my  flight.  The  outlet  was  near- 
ly gained ;  one  second  more,  and  I  would 
be  comparatively  safe,  wh^n  nny  pur- 
suers appeared  on  the  bank  directly  above 
me,  which  here  rose  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet.  There  was  no  time  for  thought,  so 
I  bent  my  head  and  dashed  madly  for- 
^  ward.  The  wolves  sprang,  but  miscalca- 
lating  my  speed,  sprang  behind,  while 
their  intended  prey  glided  out  into  the 
river. 

Nature  turned  me  towards  home.  The 
light  flakes  of  snow  spun  from  the  iron 
of  my  skates,  and  I  was  some  distance 
from  my  pursuers,  when  their  fierce 
howl  told  me  that  I  was  still  the  fugitive. 
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I  did  not  look  back,  I  did  not  feel  afraid, 
or  g)ad  ;  one  thought  of  honie»  of  the 
bright  faces  awaiting  my  return,  or  their 
tears  if  they  never  should  see  me  :  and 
thea  every  energy  of  body  and  mind  was 
exerted  for  escape.  I  was  perfectly  at 
home  on  the  ice.  Many  were  the  days 
I  had  spent  on  my  good  skates,  nover 
thinking  that  at  o^e  time  they  would  be 
my  only  means  of  safety. — Every  hatf 
minute  an  alternate  yelp  from  my  fierce 
attendants  made  me  but  too  certain  that 
they  were  in  .close  pursuit.  Nearer  and 
nearer  they  came  ;  I  heard  their  feet  pat- 
tering on  the  ice  nearer  still,  until  I 
fancied  I  could  hear  their  deep  breathing. 
Every  nerve  and  muscle  of  my  frame 
was  stretched  to  its  utmost  tension. 
The  trees  along  the  shore  seemed  to 
dance  in  the  uncertain  light,  and  my 
brain  turned  with  my  own  breathless 
speed,  yet  still  they  seemed  to  hiss  forth 
with  a  sound  truly  horrible,  when  an  in- 
voluntary motion  on  my  part  turned  me 
out  of  my  course.  The  wolves,  close 
behind,  unable  to  stop,  and  as  unable  to 
turn,  slipped,  fell,  still  going  on  far  ahead, 
their  tongues  were  lolling  out,  their  white 
tusks  glaring  from  their  bloody  mouths, 
th«'ir  dark)  shag^ry  breasts  were  Beeced 
with  foam,  and  as  they  passed  me  their 
eyes  glared  and  they  howled  with  fury. 
The  thought  flashed  on  my  mind  that  by 
this  means  [could  avoid  them,  viz  :  by 
turnin?  aside  whenever  tbev  came  too 
near  :  for  they  by  the  formation  of  their 
feet  are  unable  to  run  on  ice  except  in  a 
straight  line. 

I  immediately  acted  upon  this  plan. — 
The  wolves,  having  regained  their  feet 
sprang  directly  towards  me.  The  race 
was  renewed  for  twenty  yards  up  the 
stream  ;  thev  were  already  close  on  my 
back  when  I  glided  round  and  dashed  di- 
rectly past  my  pursuers.  A  fierce  yell 
greeted  my  evolution,  and  slipping  upon 
\  their  haunches,  they  sailed  on,  presenting 
>  a  perfect  picture  of  baffled  rage.  Thus  I 
\  gained  nearly  a  hundred  yards  at  each 
turning.  This  was  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  every  mi^ment  getting  more  ex- 
cited and  baffled,  until  coming  op- 
posite the  housp,  a  couple  of  slag  hound^i, 
roused  by  the  noise,  bayed  furiously  from 
their  kennels.  The  wolves  taking  the 
hint,  stopped  in  their  mvd  career,  and 
^  aft^r  a  moment's  consideration,  turned 
and  fled.  I  watched  them  until  their 
dusky  forms  disappeared  over  a  neigh- 
boring hill.     Then  taking  off  my  skates, 


\ 


\ 


I  wended  my  way  to  the  house,  with 
feelings  better  to  be  imagined  than  de- 
scribed.— Lacon  Gazette, 


Taking  the  Honey  witbont  Des- 
troying tlie  Bees* 

Thb  common  practice  of  killing  beee, 
>n  order  to  obtain  the  honey,  few  can 
witness  without  some  little  compunction  ; 
and  there  is  a  very  simple  method  of  ef- 
fecting the  object  without  any  injury  to 
this  most  interesting  little  animal,  (which, 
on  the  score  of  interest,  as  humanity, 
claims  regard).  I  beg  leave  to  commu- 
nicate it  through  your  paper,  should  you 
deem  it  worthy  a  place  in  it. 

At  evening,  when  the  bees  have  re- 
tired, take  the  hive  gently  from  the  stand ; 
spread  a  table  cloth  on  the  ground  ;  set 
the  hive  on  it,  placing  something  under 
to  raise  it  three  or  four  inches ;  then 
draw  up  the  corners  of  the  cloth,  and 
fasten  them  tight  around  the  middle  of 
the  hive,  leaving  it  so  loose  below  that 
the  bees  will  have  sufficient  room  between 
it  and  the  hive — th^n  raise  the  lid  of  the 
hive  a  little,  and  blow  in  the  smoke  from 
a  segar ;  a  few  puffs  of  which,  as  it  is 
very  disagreeable,  will  drive  them  down  ; 
continue  raising  the  lid  gradually,  blow- 
ing all  around,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it 
will  be  found  that  they  have  gone  out  of 
the  hive.  You  may  then  take  off  the  lid 
and  cut  away  as  much  honey  as  you 
think  proper.  If  the  operation  be  per- 
formed in  the  beginning  of  July,  you 
may  take  nearly  all,  as  there  will  be  lime 
enough  to  provide  a  sufficiency  for  their 
support  during  the  winter.  As  soon  as 
you  have  taken  the  honey,  put  on  the  lid, 
loosen  the  cloth,  and  spread  it  out,  and 
in  an  hour  or  two  the  bees  wiH  have  re- 
turned to  the  hive.  It  may  then  be  re- 
placed on  the  stand,  and  on  the  following 
day  they  will  be  found  at  work  as  usual. 

This  method  is  very  simple,  and  pre- 
ferable to  that  sometimes  practised,  of 
driving  the  bees  into  another  hive,  as 
you  get  all  the  honey,  and  moreover  the 
new  comb,  which  is  still  empty,  and  the 
young  bees,  not  yet  out  of  their  cells, 
are  preserved.  There  is  also  danger  in 
driving,  of  their  not  liking  their  new 
habitation,  and,  in  that  case,  of  their 
sallying  out  and  making  war  upon  their 
i;::eighbors. 

The  above  method  has  frequently  been 
practised  by  myself  and  others,  and  we 
have  always  found  it  to  do  well. — Gene' 
see  Farmer     * 


* 
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A    LADY   ON   HOr.SEBACK. 


If  thepleasurM  and  advaniagea  of  ibts 
mode  of  travelling;  were  aa  wp|l  known  in 
all  paitsof  our  irounlry,  ns  in  Virgitiin  and 
England,  we  are  confident  we  sbould  find 
our  roada  ertlivenod  b;  cheerful  purtiea, 
enjoying  the  fine  air  and  scenery  of  our 
picturesque  reg-ioni,  and  deriving  from 
their  journies  the  legiiimule  benefits  v  liich 
vigorous  exercise  can  confer.  The  luxu- 
riouB  sieKmboais  and  railcars,  in  wbich  we 
slide  from  city  to  city,  deny  ua  almoHt  all 
th'enjoymenisantl  invigniaiing  movement! 
which  ive  s!  ould  seeli  (cr,  ivlicii  wo  leave 
our  homes  for  health,  relaxation  and  inicl- 
leetiia)  improTemeni.  They  rather  confirm 
iis  in  tfioae  habits  of  indolence  nnd  listless- 
r.esa,  which  in  many  of  us  are  fostered  at 
home. 

The  mere  the  two  kinds  of  excicise  ar  - 
compaied,  the  beuer  will  a  judicious  per- 
«on  be  able  to  judge  of  iheir  comparative 

'ue:  but,  after  all,  there  n-ill  remain  the 


grand  test,  a  fair  trial  of  a  journey  en 
horseback.  If  begun  by  abort  ridea,  and 
persevered  in  the  effecl*  on  the  body  and 
mind  will  prove  more  Qdvantageous  than 
roost  of  our  readers  can  easily  imagine. 

We  have  tried  it,  and  recommend  it  to 
every  person  who  has  a  taste  for  rural 
scenery,  (or  a  leisurely  examination  of  ob- 
jects on  his  route,  for  uninterrupted  iote^ 
course  with  fellow-travelters,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  he  panes  through, 
for  liberty  to  choose  his  own  hours  for 
moving  and  resting,  for  relief  from  crowds 
of  frivolous  strangers;  as  well  as  to  inva. 
lids,  vbo  desire  to  apply  nature's  medicines 
to  any  of  ihe  maliidies  of  the  body  ;  and  to 
those  who  love  to  meditate  among  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  sublime  works  of  ibe  Creator. 
We  believe  that  such  a  journey  would  le- 
volulionize  the  censations  and  the  feelings 
of  many  a  person  now  auSering  from  ill 
health  aud  def^ssion  of  apirits. 
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THE    AFRICAN    LION. 


'I*at3  terrible  beast  oflert  us  a  truly 
imprrsaive  specimen  of  power  and  Tero- 
city.  Although  in  some  respects  inrerior 
I  to  other",  pnttfcularly  in  size  and  agility, 
!  his  activity  is  great  and  hia  strength  tre- 
:  mendouB.  He  has  been  entitled  the  king 
'  of  beHsts,  partly  because  of  the  inslincl- 
'  ive  fear  with  which  he  has  been  said  to 
•  inspire  nil  other  animals,  and  partly  for 
)  the  superior  dignity  of  his  aspect — the 
,  male  when  full  grown  wearing  e  half- 
,  human  expression  of  countenance,  well 
',  set  olf  by  the  shaggy  lock^by  which  it  is 
I  shaded,  and  the  flowing  mane  that  gives 
I  an  apparent  increase  of  dimensions. 

Many  stories  are  told  in  ancient  and 

>  modem  books,  illustrating  the  natsre  and 

>  habits  of  the  lion ;  but  the  intimate  ac- 
I  quaintanceacquiredoflateyears  fromper- 
,  sonal  observations  and  inquiries  of  intel* 
'.  ligent  men,  has  corrected  some  of  the 
[  erroneousconceptions  heretofore  current, 
I  especially  respecting  the  reported  gene- 
I  rosity  and  nobleness  of  its  character. 
'  We  are  now  assured  by  difl^erent  writers, 

>  that  the  lion  possesses  the  same  stealthy, 

>  treacherous,  cruel  and  cowardly  dispo- 
)  sition  which  is  found  in  other  animals  of 
')  the  cat  genus.  Like  them  he  loves  lo 
'  approach  his  prey  under  covet — to  spring 


from  a  hiding  place — to  take  every  pos- 
sible advantage  of  superior  strength, 
when  his  victim  is  unprepared  or  feeble, 
to  play  with  it  wlien  in  bis  power,  with 
tormenting  tricks  ;  but  is  not  ashamed  to 
turn  and  shrink  away  from  a  show  of 
force,  especially  when  not  emboldened 
by  hunj>er. 

Few  readers,  perhaps,  hare  adequate 
ideas  of  the  great  numbei  of  lions  in  ex- 
istence. Not  to  speak  of  those  which  ; 
are  still  somewhat  numerous  in  some 
parts  of  India  kc,  in  Southern  Africa, 
they  abound  to  such  a  degree,  that  tra- 
vellers and  natives  are  of^en  exposed  lo 
danger.  The  enterprising  Scoichman 
who  brought  the  first  pair  of  camelo- 
pards  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago, 
informed  us,  among  other  incidents  which 
he  related  respeeting  the  Great  Kallihari 
Deserts,  that  he  sometimes  met  more  then 
twenty  lions  in  a  day,  most  of  them  in 
pairs.  When  the  pastures  are  destroyed 
I^  the  periodical  droughts,  innumerable 
antelopes  migrate  to  other  regions,  and 
then  are  pursned  by  large  herds  of  lions, 
whifjh  the  traveller  must  avoid  as  he  va- 
lues his  life.  Minor  beasts  of  prey  suc- 
ceed, to  feed  on  the  remains  of  carcasses, 
and  fiigbts  of  vultures  bring  ap  the  rear. 
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Railroad  to  tbe  Pacific, 

Thft  rout  p  oposed  by  Mr.  Whitney  for 
his  railroad,  proceeds  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan across  the  Mississippi  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  tlience  across 
the  Missouri  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Platte,  between  the  Council  Blaifs  and 
the  Gre:it  Bend,  a  little  below  lat.  3,  4, 
and  thence  to  the  Grt'at  South  Pass,  about 
lat.  42,  30,  and  thence  along  the  valley  of 
Lewi^  river,  whiih  is  the  southern  main 
branch  of  the  Columbia,  to  the  head  of 
ship  navigation  upon  the  latter,  or  to  the 
bay  of  St.  Franc i.">^co,  as  may  hereafter  be 
decided.  Tuk'nc;  the  Great  South  Pass 
as  a  point  of  departure  eastward  and 
we6t?/ard,  our  first  object  is  to  ascertain 
the  respective  distances  and  elevations. 
Accordino^  to  Col.  Fremont,  quoted  in  the 
report  of  Senator  Breese,  the  elevation 
of  the  hi:^hest  point  in  this  Pa^s,  above 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  7,4-90  feet.  Col. 
Fremont  who  explored  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Platte,  from  its  mouth  to  this  Pass, 
in  181<2,  describes  it  as  an  open  Prairie 
region,  with  an  ascent  almost  or  quite 
imperceptible  by  the  traveller.  He  was 
accompanied  by  n  Mr.  Carson,  who  had 
resided  in  that  region  for  17  years,  who 
had  frequently  crossed  the  Pass,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  route. 
Yet  with  all  his  experience,  he  was  obliged 
to  watch  very  closely,  to  ascertain  when 

)  he  had  reached  the  culminatinsf  point  of 
the  Pass  through  the  Rocky  Mountuins. 
The  distance  of  the  Great  Pass  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas,  is  963  mi'es,  and 
from  the  Mouth  of  the  Platte  88*2,  the 
latter  being  cbout  300  miles  higher  on 
the  Missouri  than  the  former ;  and  as  the 
Kansas  is  700  feet  above  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  tbut  of  the  Platte  a  trifle 
more,  the  average  ascent  from  either 
point  to  the  Pass,  is  only  about  seven  feet 
to  the  mile.  And  as  the  distance  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  thePass  is  1,400  miles, 
and  that  between  the  Lake  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas  or  Platte,  a  level  country 
the  avrrage  ascent  from  the  Lake  to  the 
Pass  does  not  exceed  f  )ur  and  a  half  fei  t 
to  the  mile.  According  to  Col.  Fremont, 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  is  700  feet  above 
the  Gulf;  the  crossing  of  the  Republican 
Fork,  516  miles  farther,  is  2,300  feet, 
giving  an  ascent  of  four  and  two-thirds 
fe'-t  to  the  mile;  the  ascent  of  the  next 
128  miles  is  1,000  feet,  or  about  eight  to 
the  mile;  that  of  the  next  107  miles,  to 
St.  Vrain'a  Fort,  is  1,000  f»  et,  or  nine  to 

5  the  mile  ;  that  of  the  next  80  is  1,300 


> 


feet,  or  sixteen  to  the  mile ;  that  of  the 
next  18  miles  is  800  feet,  or  about  forty- 
two  to  the  mile;  that  of  tbe  next  87 
miles  is  200  feet,  or  two  and  a  quarter  to 
the  mile. 

The  distance  from  the  Great  Pass  to 
the  Mouth  of  the  Columbia,  by  the  com- 
mon travelling  route  is  1,400  mile."*,  and 
to  the  head  of  its  ship  navigation  about 
1,230;  and  as  the  elevation  of  the  Pass 
is  7,490  feet,  the  descent  from  this  point 
to  ship  navigation,  gives  an  average  of 
about  six  feet  to  ihe  mile.   From  tbe  Pass 
to  a  distance  of  311  miles,  the  descent 
is  1,490  feet,  or  less  than  five  to  the  mile. 
For  231*  miles  more,  the  route  is  level. 
For  450  miles  more,  the  surface  is  irregu- 
lar, and    the  next  178   milf^s  end  at  an 
elevation  of  3,000  fe^t ;  the  descent  from 
6,000  to  3,000  fe'  t,  over  a  distance  of  718 
miles,  tiiving  an  average  of  less  than  three 
feet,  though  that  of  the  last  178  miles  is 
seventeen  feet  to  the   mile.     From  this 
point  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  mountains, 
282  miles,  the  elevations  and  depressions 
give  an  average  of  ten  and  a  half  feet  to 
the  mile;  and'the  remaining  diB'ance  to 
Vancouver,  the  head  of  ship  navigation, 
303  miles,  gives  an  avecage  of  three  and 
a  half  feet.     All  these  elevations  were 
taken  by  Col    Fremont,  over  the  route 
usually  travelled,  though  (he  committee 
suggest  that  future  explorations  will  dis- 
cover routes  of  less  distances  and  ascents. 

These  facts  show  that  in  a  distance  of 
2,630  miles,  from  Lake  Mich'gan  to  Fort 
Vancouver,  the  elevation  of  the  Great  I 
S«)uth  Pass,  7,300  feet,  an'l  the  interme-  J 
diate  points,  present  no  obstacles  to  a  ^ 
railroad. — Fhiia,  Ledger.  I 

THE  DRUMMOND  LIGHT  ^ 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  pre-  > 
sent  century,  through  the  rapid  extension  \ 
of  the  science  of  chemistry,  vast  im-  '• 
provements  hav^»  taken  place  in  the  me-  \ 
thods  employed  for  artificial  i I lumi nation.  } 
Thus,  the  general  introduction  of  gas*  s 
lights  in  most  of  our  larger  cities,  has  } 
furnished  a  light  for  streets  and  dwel- 
lings much  superior  to  that  pieviously 
obtained  from  oil  or  candles.  The  Ar- 
gand  Lamp  has  been  introduced,  and  with 
the  aid  of  parabolic  rtflectors,  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  Light-House  il- 
lumination. The  Bude,  Drummond  an'l 
French  lights,  with  many  others,  have 
been  given  to  the  world,  and  have  re* 
spectfully  won  for  themselves  a  large 
share  of  public  favor.     Of  these,  the  one 
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known,  from  its  inventor,  as  the  "  Drum- 
mond  Light,"  probably  ranks  the  first. 

In  1724,  Lieut.  Drummond,  then  en- 
gaged in  a  govern  menial  survey  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  it  was  frequently  desirable 
to  take  the  respective  bearings  of  points, 
some  70  or  SCVmiles  distant,  felt  the  want 
of  a  light  for  communicating  such  infor- 
mation,* that  could  be  visible  a  greater 
distance  than  any  yet  known.  The  firing 
of  rockets  and  similar  means,  that  were 
usually  resorted  to,  could  only  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage,  where  the  stations 
were  not  widely  separated,  and  when  the 
atmosphere  was  quite  clear  from  any 
haze,  which  was  seldom  the  case.  It 
had  for  a  long  time  been  known  that 
lime,  with  some  of  the  other  earths,  be- 
came very  luminous  when  exposed  to 
an  intense  heat — such,  for  instance,  as 
that  obtained  by  combining  a  jet  of  oxy- 
gen gas  with  the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine  i 
but  tiie  happy  idea  of  rendering  this  pro. 
petty  of  the  earths  subservient  to  prac- 
tical purposes,  was  reserved  for  Lieut. 
Drummond.  After  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, he  found  that  by  throwing  the 
united  flame  of  spirits  of  wine  and  oxy- 
gen gas  upon  a  ball  of  limty  only  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  light 
was  obtained  of  such  brilliancy  as  to  be 
fully  equal  to  that  emitted  from  thirteen 
Argand  burners ;  almost  too  intense  for 
the  eye  to  bear. 

Of  later  years,  it  has  undergone  a 
slight  modification,  hydrogen  gas  having 
been  substituted  for  the  spirits  of  wine^K 
as  being  less  expensive,  and  perhaps 
otherwise  preferable.  The  apparatus  is 
very  simple  ;  it  consists  of  two  gasome- 
ters, in  which  the  respective  gases  are 
generated  \  from  thence  proceed  two 
tube.4,  which  unite  near  the  ball,  so  as  to 
form,  there,  hut  one.  The  gas  is  con- 
veyed by  these  tubes  to  the  ball  of  lime, 
and  there  ignited  ;  and,  with  the  ball,  is 
connected  an  arrangement  for  replenish- 
ing the  balls  as  fast  as  consumed  ^  if  de- 
sirable, a  parabolic  reflector  is  added, 
thus  rendering  it  complete.  This  light 
was  found  to  answer  admirably  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed, — for 
signals,  to  be  given  at  great  distances. 
In  several  trials  made  with  it  to  test  its 
powers,  it  was  distinctly  seen  as  a  clear, 
white,  vivid  light,  at  a  distance  exceeding 
70  miles;  thus  placing  its  claim  to  su- 
periority over  all  others,  beyond  dis- 
pute.—oct^A^ijSc  American. 


Disappointed  Citpiditv ^Dr.  Tschudi, 

in  his  travels  in  Peru,  relates  the  follow- 
ing anecdote : — 

The  Saloedo  mine,  in  the  province  of 
Puno,  is  celebrated  for  the  tragical  end 
of  its  discoverer.  Don  Jose  Salcedo,  a 
poor  Spaniard,  was  in  love  with  an  Indian 
girl,  whose  mother  promised  to  show  him 
a  silver  vein  of  uncommon  richness  if  he 
would  marry  her  daughter.  He  did  so, 
and  worked  the  vein  with  great  success. 
After  a  time,  the  fame  of  his  wealth 
roused  the  envy  of  the  Conde  de  Lemos, 
then  viceroy  of  Peru.  By  his  generosity 
and  benevolence,  Salcedo  had  made  him- 
self very  popular  with  the  Indians,  and 
this  served  the  viceroy  as  a  pretext  to 
accuse  him  of  high  treason,  on  the  gronnd 
of  his  stirring  up  the  population  against 
the  Spanish  government.  Salcedo  was 
imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  death. 
While  in  his  dungeon  he  besought  Count 
Lemos  to  send  the  papers  lielonging  to 
his  trial  to  the  supreme  tribunal  at  Madrid, 
and  to  allow  him  to  make  an  appeal  to 
the  king's  mercy. 

If  this  request  were  ^ranted,  he  pro- 
mised to  pay  a  daily  tribute  of  a  bar  of 
silver,  from  the  time  of  the  ship's  sailing 
from  Callao  to  that  of  its  return.  In 
those  days  the  voyage  from  Callao  to 
Spain  and  back  occupied  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  months.  This  may  grivc  an  idea 
of  the  wealth  of  Salcedo  and  his  mine. 
The  viceroy  refused  the  condition,  hung 
Salcedo  (in  May,  1669,)  and  set  out 
for  the  mines.  But  his  injustice  and 
cruelty  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
While  Salcedo  prepared  for  death,  his 
mother-in-law  and  her  friends  and  rela- 
tions betook  themselves  to  the  mine,  des- 
troyed the  works,  filled  it  with  water, 
and  closed  the  entrance  so  skilfully  ihat 
it  was  impossible  to  discover  it.  They 
then  dispersed  in  various  direction^,  and 
neither  promises  nor  tortures  could  in- 
duce those  who  were  afterwards  captured 
to  reveal  the  position  of  the  mine.  To 
this  day  it  remans  undiscovered. 

Mr.  Perpigni,  a  member  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  whilst  travelling  in  a  diligence  in 
the  North  of  Spain,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Bandits  and  put  to  ransom.  The 
amount  fixed,  60,000  francs,  being  not 
forthcoming  on  the  day  appointed,  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was 
found  murdered,  with  atrocities  too  horri- 
ble to  mention. 


•*• 
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THE   FAMILY    SCHOOL. 

The  slate,  aa  ve  have  before  had  oc* 
caaioa  to  Temark,  is  a  most  important 
part  of  the  furnit'i^e  of  a  family  school, 
fl8  it  should  be  of  every  other.  Wriiing 
may  be  performed  tipon  it  without  the 
incoDvenience  and  exposure  allendirig 
(he  use  o!  ink,  while  it  is  much  cheaper  ; 
and  the  yoiin<r  pupil  has  not  to  encounler 
rhe  unreasonable  com  licalion  of  ob!ia* 
cles  presented  by  paper  and  pens.  Blots 
■  re  out  of  the  question,  as  ivell  as  the 
spattering  and  spreading  of  ink,  the  vary- 
ing hardness  of  pens,  and  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  thick  and  thin  in'',  fibres,  dust, 
dec.  ice.  A  pencil  will  make  a  g'^od, 
unifarm  mark  ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  ne^ 
cessary  in  first  forming  letters.  Success 
will  reward  the  pupil's  well-meant  exer- 
tions, and  encourage  him  to  future  trials. 

Some  of  the  best  exercises  at  the  open- 
ing of  school  are  in  grammar,  on  the  fol- 
lowing plan.  It  will  be  se^n,  however, 
that  writing  and  spelling  are  also  lo  be 
practisf  d  at  the  same  time. 

Let  the  child,  ev«ry  day  a 


col  >i: 


L  five  I 


9  of 


things  oti  bis  table,  or  articles  of  food  or 
dress,  trees,  flowers,  fruits,  countres, 
mointai  ii',  &c,  The  number  of  uords 
required  may  soon  be  doubled.  Then  in 
parallel  column  words  may  bo  added,  ex- 
pressing their  col  r,  shape,  8iz>-,  &c.,  over 
which  column  should  be  written  "odjec- 
tives  ;"  "  nouns,"  being  written  over  the 
former,  by  degrees  verbs  and  other 
parts  of  speech  may  be  added,  aotil  five 


i 


or  more  sentences  are  composed    daily 
instead  of  single  words. 

We  need  not  extend  remarks  on  this 
subject.  We  have  tried  the  plan  with 
great  success;  nnd  others  will  invent 
numerous  variations  and  -additioDs,  as  \ 
they  proceed,  which  will  render  the  prac- 
tice interesting  and  useful  month  after 
month. 

Mexico. — General  Santa  Auna  has  re- 
turned lo  Vera  Cruz,  at  [he  invitation  of 
some  of  the  people,  who  have  rebelled 
against  Prrstdent  Paredes,  and  imprisoo- 
eJ  him  The  reception  of  Santa  Anoa, 
however,  was  not  enthusiastic  ;  and  it  is 
uncertain  what  will  be  the  effect  of  his 
return  upon  the  war,  which  appears  to 
be  continued  without  any  definite  motive 
or  object  by  our  government,  except  for 
tbe  want  of  a  respectable  excuse  for 
l>ringing  it  to  a  close. 

Our  array  hive  commenced  their 
march  into  the  interior ;  but  they  have  a 
long,  difficult  and  desolate  region  before 
ihem.  The  Mexicans  have  shown  bath 
patriotism  and  humanity,  and  deserve 
better  treatment  from  us. 


Air.  JStig,  our  Missionary  in  Greece, 
was  condemned  by  the  court  of  Areo- 
pagus, a  short  time  since,  for  publishing 
certain  extracts  from  the  Greek  fathers 
against  the  worship  of  the  Virgih  Mary, 
and  was  to  have  another  trial  at  Syra. 
VVe  learn  that  the  Board  of  Missions 
have  received  information,  that  the  trial 
was  d<  ferred  at  Syra,  in  cnnsequtnce  of 
the  popul.ir  excitement  against  Mr. King. 
A  band  of  men  had  been  formed,  to  de- 
stroy bis  life;  and  his  counsel  objecttd 
to  his  landing  on  the  island.  The  court 
itself  concurred  in  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  a  po»tponement  on  the  same 
ground. 

It  is  said  that  ihe  case  has  excited  ge- 
neral  .iitention,  and  thil  the  results  may 
be  highly  beneficial  on  the  religion  of 
Greece. 
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SEED-SOWING   MACHINE- 


We  continue  occsBionally  to  present 
our  renders  with  drawings  and  deacrjp- 
tione  of  some  of  the  itiost  valuable  agri- 
cultural imptements,  in  the  st<ite  to  which 
they  have  been  brought  by  the  kteaC  ini' 
provemeiits.  To  a  person  who  pays 
sufficient  attention  to  the  objede  ot  (he 
ingenious  inve  iii  rs,  and  the  success  with 
which  thfy  have  surmounled  difficulties 
heretofore  deemed  unconquerabie,  and 
subrrtilted  to  by  thousands  of  pitient, 
self-deying  laborers,  these  portions  of  our 
weekly  numbers  cannot  fail  to  prove  in- 
teresting. The  fallowing  de~criplion  of 
the  mnohine  depicted  above,  we  c  ipy 
from  that  vnlusble  work,  the  American 


AgTiuuhurist, 

I-his    mad 

'   wheels,  the  i 

!   two  standardi 

'  marked   c,    in    the    abi 


if   which    carries 
supporitng  o  long  hopper, 


figure.  One 
wheel  ciirries  a  (;^fir-wlieel,  which  works 
into  another  gear  wneel,  in-ert  d  on  a 
a^aft  set  in  th  -  standards,  and  coniiecte  t 
with  a  long  cylinJer,  6,  directly  hflny 
the  hopper,  c.  This  cylinder  his  :i  num- 
ber of  (;ups  formed  hy  holes  bored  about 
1  l-'2  inches  deep,  which  depth  is  regii- 
I'led  by  larg'-headcd  brass  a -rews,  with 
hods  about  ihe  size  of  the  calibre  or 
bore  of  the  cups.  In  the  hittom  ol  the 
bopjier  is  a  board  made  to  Gt  close  to  the 


upper  part  of^  the  cylinder,  h,  with  boles 
in  it.  which  are  so  nrrang'-d  as  to  come 
d  rectly  over  the  cups  Each  of  these 
holes  has  a  small  sh'et-iron  slidn  to  shut 
off  the  supply  of  s  eds  from  the  cylin- 
der, 6.  The  oth''r  carriage-  he  I  carries 
another  wheel  ireared  into  n  small  pinion 
fined  In  ih'^  cylinder,  ii,  which  is  aiso  set 
on  the  standards  on  tlie  axle-tree,  and  ii 
armed  with  numerous  pegs  or  pms.  The 
Eixe  of  these  several  gear-wheels  is  so 
adjusted  ihat  the  lowermost  Cylinder  , 
niove^  six  limes  Tusier  than  the  upp-r. 

The  operation  of  the  pnrta  is  ns  fol-  ] 
Iowa : — The  machine  is  first  dniwn  to  the  • 
place  where  it  is  to  be  used,  by  horses,  | 
and  the  hopper  filled  with  seds.  The  ' 
small  shct  iron  sides  nro  then  with-  ( 
drawn,  and  the  whole  set  m  motion.  '. 
Th:  seed*,  indescenlinz  through  the  < 
holes  in  the  board  above  described,  fall  J 
into  Ihe  cups  or  holes  in  the  cylinder,  6,  < 
and,  alter  bing  carried  pnnly  round,  j 
drop  on  the  cylinder,  a,  which  moves  at  J 
a  greater  velocity  thm  the  cylinder,  b,  5 
and  l>y  menus  of  the  small  pins,  become  S 
scattered   after  the   manner   uf    sowing    ; 

For  spreading  lime  plaster,  gurtnd,  ftc,  i" 

the  board  in  ihe  b^ltom  of  iho  hopper  is  '■ 

to  be  taken  out.  and  Ihe  iron  ~lide  an  the  i 

back  of  the  hopper  is  to  be   so   adjusted,  } 

re'tically,  by  means  of  ihe  screw<,  as  lo  s 

allow  a  sufficient  quanti  y  of  plaster  to  f 

escape  from  tbe  hopper  to  the  cylinlera  J 


'^ 
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below,  and  be  scattered  after  the  manner 
of  the  se  ck.  The  machine  may  be  fol- 
lowed hy  a  harrow,  roller,  or  any  other 
implement  used  for  covering  seeds  with 
earth,  or  for  raking  in  lim.*,  plaster,  or 
guano. 

Price  of  six  feet  cylinders,  $60.    Ditto 
nine  feet  cylinders,  870. 

Wm.  J.  JoNBS  AND  H.  C.  Smith. 


i 
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A  Kiss  for  a  BIo^v. 

A  visitor  once  went  into  a  school  in 
this  city,  says  the  Boston  Sun,  where  he 
saw  a  boy  and  girl  on  one  seat,  who  were 
brother  and  sister.  In  a  moment  of 
thoughtless  passion,  the  little  boy  struck 
his  sister.  The  liitle  girl  was  provoked 
and  raised  her  hand  to  return  the  blow. 
Her  face  showed  that  rage  was  working 
within,  and  her  clenched  fist  was  aimed 
at  h«r  brother,  when  her  teacher  caught 
her  eye.  "  Stop  my  dear,"  said  he, 
'^  you  had  better  kiss  your  brother  than 
strike  him." 

Tho  look  an^l  the  word  reached  her 
hart.  Her  hand  d topped.  She  threw 
her  aims  around  his  neck  and  kissed 
kjm.  The  boy  was  moved.  He  could 
have  withstood  the  expected  blow,  but  he 
could  not  withstand  a  sister  s  kiss.  He 
compared  the  provocation  he  had  given 
her  with  the  return  ^he  had  made,  and 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  This 
affected  the  li  tie  sister,  and  with  her  lit- 
tle handkerchief  she  wiped  away  his  tears. 
But  the  sight  o(  hor  kindness  only  made 
him  cry  the  faster}  he  was  completely 
subdued. 

Her  teacher  then  told  the  children  al- 
ways to  return  a  kiss  for  a  blow,  and  they 
would  never  get  any  more  blow^.  If 
men,  women,  families  and  communities, 
and  nations,  would  act  on  this  same  prin- 
cipl",  this  world  would  abnost  cease  to  be 
a  vale  of  tears.  "  Nation  would  not  lift 
up  the  sword  against  nation,  neither 
would  they  learn  war  any  more." — Select: 


The  Death  of  Zwinglb. — But  the 
death  of  one  individual  far  surpassed  all 
others.  Zwingle  was  at  the  post  of  dan- 
ger, the  helm!  t  on  his  head,  the  sword 
hanging  at  his  side,  the  battle  axe  in  his 
hand.  Scarcely  had  the  action  begun 
when  stooping  to  console  a  dyinff  man, 
says  J.  J.  Hottinger,  a  stone  hurled  by 
the  vigorous  arm  of  a  Waldste  te  struck 
him  on  the  head  and  closed  his  lips.    Yet 


Zwingle  arose,  when  two  other  blows, 
which  struck  him  successively  on  the 
leg,  threw  him  down  again. 
*  Twice  more  he  stands  up  ,*  but  a  fourth 
time  he  receives  a  thrust  from  a  lance ; 
he  stiiggersy  and  sinking  beneath  so 
many  wounds,  falls  on  his  knees.  Does 
not  the  daiknes  that  is  spreading  around 
him  announce  a  still  thicker  darkness 
that  is  about  to  cover  the  church  1 
Zwingle  turns  away  from  such  sad 
thoughts  ;  once  more  he  uplifts  that  head 
that  had  been  so  bold,  and  gazing  with 
calm  eye  on  the  trickling  blood,  exclaims, 
"  What  evil  is  this  1  they  can  indeed 
kill  the  body,  but  they  cannot  kill  the 
soul !"     These  were  his  last  words. 

Hp  had  scarcely  uttered  them  ere  he 
fell  backward.  There,  under  a  tree, 
(Zwinule^s  pear  tree),  in  a  meadow,  he 
remained  lying  on  his  back  with  clasped 
handi,  and  eyes  upturned  to  heaven. 

Two  of  the  soldiers  who  were  prowl- 
ing over  the  field  of  battle,  having  come 
near  ihc  Reformer  without  recognizing 
him,  '*  Do  you  wish  for  a  priest  to  con- 
fess yourself  V  asked  they.  Zwioghs, 
without  speaking — for  he  had  not  strength 
— mjide  signs  in  the  negative.  "If  you 
cannot  speak,"  replied  the  soldiprs,  ^'  at 
least  think  of  the  mother  of  God,  and 
call  upon  the  saints!"  Zwingle  again 
shook  his  head,  and  kept  his  eyes  still 
fixed  on  heaven.  Upon  this  the  irritated 
soldiers  began  to  curse  him.  "  No  doubt," 
said  they,  *^you  are  one  of  the  heretics 
of  the  city." 

One  of  them,  being  curious  to  know 
who  it  was,  stooped  down  and  turned 
Zwingle's  head  in  the  direction  of  a  fire 
that  he  had  lighted  near  the  spot.  The 
soldier  immediately  let  him  fall  to  the 
ground.  "I  think,"  he  said,  surprised 
and  amazed,  '*  I  think  it  is  Zwingle  !" 
At  this  moment  Captain  Pochinger  of 
Unterwalden,  a  veteran  and  a  pensioner, 
drew  near  ;  he  had  heard  the  last  words 
of  the  soldier.  ''  Zwingle  !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  that  vile  heretic  Zwingle,  that  ras- 
cal, that  traitor !"  then  raising  his  sword 
so  long  sold  to  the  stranger,  he  struck 
the  dying  Christian  on  the  throat,  ex- 
claiming in  a  violent  passion,  '*  Die,  ob- 
stinate heretic!'  Yielding  under  this 
last  blow,  the  Reformer  gave  up  the 
ghost.  He  was  doomed  to  perish  by  the 
sword  of  a  mercenary.  "  Pr<xious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His 
saints." — Select, 
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Interesting  Relic. — There  is  still 
standing,  in  the  town  of  Deerfield,  the 
only  dwelling  house  that  escaped  de- 
struction, when  the  Indians  and  French 
ravaged  that  town,  fired  its  buildings, 
and  killed  and  led  into  captivity  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants,  on  the 
12th  or  March,  170*.  This  and  the 
meeting-hoiiae  were  alone  unburnt  on 
that  dreadfully  nnemorable  day.  The  at- 
tack on  the  town  was  made  14>2  years 
ago,  and  this  house,  now  standing,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  i^een  then  built  over  20 
years;  consequently  it  is  now  over  160 
years  old.  Nevertheless  it  remains  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  though,  as 
might  be  expected,  some  of  the  rooms 
are  not  close  enough  to  render  them 
comfortably  habitable  during  the  winter 
season.  The  timbers  all  seem  strong 
and  sound.  The  building  is  of  wood,  of 
course  ;  the  walls  lined  with  brick.  The 
original  clapboards  still  remain  on  the 
gable  end  of  the  house,  and  are  well  pre- 
served. 

The  other  parts  of  the  house  have  been 
recovered  since  it  was  built.  The  front 
door  exhibits  the  blows  of  the  toma- 
hawks of  the  attacking  savages,  and  a 
large  hole  was  cut  through  it,  by  these 
instruments,  which  is  now  covered  by  a 
patch.  Bullet  holes  may  also  be  seen  in 
several  places  about  the  house,  and  in 
the  rafters  of  the  front  rooms.  One  of 
the  bullets  may  be  seen  and  felt,  im- 
bedded an  inch  or  two  in  the  timber. 
The  house  is  situated  neatly  in  the  rear 
of  the  present  Unitarian  church,  on  the 
main  street  of  the  village.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful spot,  and  its  beauty  is  hallowed  by 
the  remembrances  of  the  blooJy  and 
frightful  scenes  once  enacted  on  it.  The 
place  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
Hoyt,  who,  we  regretted  to  learn,  while 
on  a  recent  visit  there,  has  serious  in- 
tentions of  pulling  down  the  old  houso 
for  the  purpose  of  building  one  more 
modern  and  suitable  for  his  wants. 

We  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  spared  ; 
with  decent  care  it  may  stand  yet  these 
many  years,  a  monument  of  olden  time, 
that  will  bring  back  to  our  minds,  and  to 
those  of  our  children,  with  almost  the 
strength  of  reality,  the  dangers  and 
sufferings  to  which  our  fathers  were  ex- 
posed and  subjected  in  their  efforts  to 
make  this  then  wilderness  blossom  as  a 
rose.  Around  and  within  its  ancient 
walls,  better  than  on  any  other  spot,  can 


we  recall,  in  a  vivid  remembrance,  the 
savage  scenes  and  bloody  exploits  of  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  which 
those  days,  when  this  house  was  in  its 
prime,  were  the  witness  of.  May  not 
the  feeling  of  veneration,  still  existing  in 
the  Connecticut  valley,  be  called  upon  to 
aid  in  staying  the  destroying  work,  which 
the  necessity  of  the  owner  of  this  inter- 
esting and  valuable  relic  feels  obliged  to 
threaten  1 — Springfield  Republican. 


Combustion  of  llie  Willoiv  Tree. 

The  fact  of  trees  being  subject  to 
spontaneous  combustion,  is  wonderful, 
though  well  attested,  and  forms  another 
of  those  natural  phenomena,  which  only 
can  be  explained  by  the  scientific.  We 
read  in  a  fate  number  of  the  Cambridge 
(England)  Advertiser,  that  the  banks  of 
the  Cam  this  season  have  exhibited  an 
unnsual  number  of  these  cases,  occurring 
principally  in  growing  willows.  At  one 
point  on  the  river  in  particular,  the  pro- 
cess was  se^n  going  on  thoroughly.  "  It 
was  really  astonishing,"  says  the  Adver- 
tiser, *Mo  look  upon  a  Rne  willow,  in  the 
full  vigor  of  robust  vegetable  health, 
pouring  forth  clouds  of  smoke  from  its 
half  burned  stem,  and  doomed  speedily 
to  expire — its^-lf  its  own  funeral  pile. 
How  explain  this  1  How  account  for 
the  facJ  that  this  tree,  yet  hale  and  green, 
covered  with  a  rich  mass  of  foliage  and 
flourishing  Mike  a  green  bay  tree'  on  the 
river  bank — should  suddenly  burst  forth 
into  ignition,  burn  like  a  tinder  to  its 
very  core,  and  to-morrow  be  prostrate ! 
There  is  no  putrescence — we  think  there 
can  be  no  fermentation  in  this  process. 
If  instances  of  spontaneous  vegetable 
combustion  thus  frequently  happen,  why 
dispute  the  analogous  case  of  sponta- 
neous animal  combustion  1  The  tree 
which  we  observed  last  week,  as  stated 
above,  is  now  prostrate — its  every  foliage 
charred,  a  vegetable  ruin — as  if  stripped, 
shattered,  blasted,  and  half-consumed  by 
the  electric  fluid. —  Worcester  Spi/. 


Mehemet  Ali  is  now  on  a  visit  at  Con- 
stantinople* to  the  Sultan,  and  has  been 
received  with  great  cordiality  and  re- 
joicings. It  must  be  very  galling  to  the 
Divan  to  have  ^o  pay  such  court  and  at- 
tention to  their  rebellious  and  successful 
vassal. 
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'«  The  Time  is  Short." 

Short  is  ihe  time  of  man  below, 
His  time  of  weal  and  lime  of  wo ; 
Few  are  the  steps  and  brief  the  space 
Allotted  for  his  earthly  race. 

The  time  is  short  to  follow  gain. 
The  time  experience  to  attain. 
To  bny  and  sell,  to  plough  and  reap. 
To  watch  and  toil,  to  rest  and  sleep. 

xne  time  i's  short ;  then  judge  aright, 
And  learn  the  lesson  of  its  flight ; 
For  in  that  time,  and  that  alone, 
Eternity  is  lost  or  won. 

Nor  think,  though  time  be  short,  0  man  ! 
That  life  i:»  measured  by  its  span  ; 
The  patrinrch  .still  a  child  may  die, 
And  lull  of  years  the  infant  lie. 

Short  is  the  time  of  sinners  here 
To  riot  in  their  mad  career, 
Shorl-live;I  the  fool's  uncjodly  mirlh 
As  thorns  that  crack lii  on  the  hearth. 

Christians  !  Ihe  lime  ivS  short  to  prove 
The  work  of  Ubor  ami  of  love; 
The  talent  which  my  Mnsler  gave 
Brings  no  revenue  in  the  grave. 

The  tifpe  is  ^horl  lo  bear  thy  cross, 
And  scorn  endure,  and  ti'jlfer  loss; 
The  time  oi  trial  »<">on  will  clo.-e. 
And  soon  the  vaunting  of  thy  foes. 

f?horl  h  the  time  ;  the  road  of  life 
Too  .short  for  variance  and  for  strife ; 
Shalt  pilgrim  tra\eller3  of  a  day 
Fall  oul  and  wr«n,;ie  by  the  way .'' 

Now  to  the  earth,  with  dread  import, 

The  voice  proclaims  that  "  Time  is  short  !*• 

For  when  :(.gain  it  shakes  the  sky, 

«*  Time  is  no  more  !"  that  voice  will  cry. 
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Deal  i^f-nlly  with  tiie  m-jiht-rless, 
01>  !  ye  who  rule  tlu^ir  honftes; 

Cast  not  a  shadow  on  the  hrows 
Of  those  deep  stricken  ones  ! 

Speak  gently  to  the  motherless, 
A  saddenM  stream  is  slin'd. 

From  the  deep  fontji  (A  memory, 
With  every  unkind  word.- 

There  is  a  yearning  in  each  heart 
For  the  sweet  slrnins  of  yoft; 

A  longing  for  ihe  mothers  voice, 
Which  sounds  for  them  no  more 

Be  kind  unlo  the  moUuirless, 

Beside  thy  hearth  of  glee. 
Should  there  some  liitle  lone  ones  resi. 

Give  them  thy  sympathy. 
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Look,  Parent,  on  thy  own  fair  ones. 

And  think  a  mother^s  smile 
Once  shed  a  sunshine  o*er  the  brow 

Of  every  orphan  child. 

Think  of  the  hand  which  rested 

Once  fondly  on  each  head, 
The  eyes  which  gave  back  looks  of  love, 

Now  silent,  cold  and  dead — 

And  give  thee  to  those  craving  hearts 

The  little  love  they  claim — 
Be  mothers  to  the  motherless, 

In  heart  as  well  as  name  ! 


Serds.— Accounts  from  our  Seeds  are  still 
encouragin£>-.  Not  only  many  specimens  of 
the  graceful  and  palm  like  Ailauihus,  are 
now  viewed  with  pleasure  by  lhou^anu«  oi 
our  countrymen  ol  !as(e,  on  the  western 
prairies,  and  in  other  distant  regions,  to  which 
we  have  sent  them,  but  we  learn  that  other 
species  of  plants  are  flourishing:  from  cur 
seeds,  in  places  where  ihey  would  probably 
have  been  unknown  for  years,  but  for  the 
combined  exertions  of  ourselves  and  our  cor- 
respondents. 

We  now  invite  those  who  may  wi*li  to  re- 
ceive Seeds  the  present  season,  to  ?end  us 
their  subscriptions  for  our  magazine,  wuli 
the.  name  of  such  plants  as  they  wi^l)  fur, 
(shade-irces,  fruit-trees,  grains,  flowers,  roots, 
&n.) ;  and  we  will  endeavor  to  make  a  gra- 
tifying return.  Those  who  obtain  new  sub- 
scribers, may  expect  supplies  in  proportion. 
We  solicit,  at  the  same  iime,  all  inlormaiion 
respecting  the  seeds  they  have  plan  led,  and 
contributions  of  such  others,  as  ihcy  may 
hare  to  spare. 


Medtterranean  Wheat. — A  few  grains, 
($uch  as  we  shall  send  to  some  of  our  sub- 
scribers,) sown  this  autumn,  may  show,  next 
year,  specimens  of  that  variety  of  grain  m«»st 
culiivaied  in  Italy,  and  which  has  beon  pre- 
ferred, by  sonte  expeiimeniors  in  this  coun- 
try, to  our  own,  « 
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Bude  as  is  the  costume  of  these  fig- 
ures, and  Yulgar  as  the  aspect  of  some 
of  them,  the  group  offers  a  scene  very 
characteristic  of  Germany,  at  least  of 
those  parts  where  music  is  generally  cul- 
tivated. At  first  view  a  traYeUer  in  that 
country,  is  inclined  to  fear  that  music 
does  not  in  fact  possess  the  refining  power 
which  has  heen  attributed  to  it :  for  he 
hears  sweet  strains,  sung  and  played  in 
the  streets,  by  even  women  and  children 
of  the  lowest  order,  and  sometimes  those 
of  degraded  manners.  But  a  closer  ex- 
amination will  probably  lead  to  the  con- 
viction, that  a  great  anfl.  extensive  me- 
lioration is  constantly  going  on  under  its 
influence.  When  unconnected  with  de- 
moralizing connections,  especially  the 
theatresi  and  left  to  its  own  natural 
operation  upon  the  mind,  the  heart  and 
the  manners,  much  leisure  time  is  hap- 
pily filled  up,  with  pleasing  and  harmless 
social  intercourse,  and  the  good  senti- 
ments expressed  in  many  popular  songs 
are  diffused,  with  the  powerful  aid  of 
melody  and  harmony.  Let  any  of  our 
readers  become  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  popular  collections  of  German  songs, 
such  as  we  could  show  them,  and  we 
feel  persuaded  that  they  would  unite 
with  us  in  the  wish,  that  our  '*  fashionable 
music''  were  accompanied  with  lines  as 
unexceptionable  and  as  truly  pure  and 
refining.  We  do  not,  by  any  means,  re- 
commend all  German  songs:  but  we 
wish  we  could  see  as  many  good  ones  in 
the  hands  of  our  musicians. 

We  spoke  in  our  last  Magazine  of  the 
wandering  bands  of  musicians,  for  which 
Germany  is  remarkable.  The  group  in 
our  frontispiece  this  week,  may  give  an 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  some  of  them. 
Even  under  an  exterior  as  unpromising 
as  is  seen  there,  we  have  found  good  per- 
formers on  various  instruments,  and  vocal 
singers  well  worthy  of  being  heard. 
There  is  often  a  comic  aspect  thrown 
over  the  scene,  at  least  to  the  eye  of  an 
American,  by  the  uncouth  appearance  of 


\ 
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the  musicians,  or  their  auditors,  or  by 
soma  of  those  intruders  to  which  every 
exhibition  in  a  public  street  is  exposed. 
In  this  case,  the  interruption  is  caused  by 
two  dogs;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Kuan 
who  stands  ready  to  still  them,  seem 
suspended,  by  the  apprehension  that  a 
blow  of  his  stick  may  only  inereaae  the 
nuisance  instead  of  abating  it. 

Sometimes  a  ludicrous  effect  is  aimed  ^ 
a^  by  a  band  of  performers  \  and  we  have  \ 
heard  performances  of  the  comic  kind,  ( 
so  successful  as  to  be  quite  irresistible.  \ 
On^  of  the  mpst  ple\ising  examples  we 
ever  witnessed  in  our  European  travels, 
of  i^e  refining  influence  of  the  popular  S 
cul^vatiqn  of  music,  was  on  the  confines  s 
of  Switzerland.  A  young  woman  took  a  ) 
seat  in  the  Diligence  for  Geneva,  and  two  \ 
of  her  female  friends  followed  us  up  a 
long  hill,  singing,  with  much  grace,  a 
simple  but  very,  plaintive  song ;  and  on 
reaching  the  summit,  kissed  her  with 
warm  expressions  of  sorrow.  .  What 
would  have  been  thought  of  such  a 
scene  in  this  country,  especially  if  it  were 
known  that  the  traveller  was  a  maid- 
servant, and  both  the  music  and  the  po- 
etry were  the  composition  of  the  per- 
formers? 

The  following  stanzas  may  give,  an  idea 
of  the  general  character  of  some  of  the 
German  songs  to  which  we  have  made 
allusion,  although  it  is  of  a  more  juvenile 
cast  than  most  of  them,  and  is  not  a 
strict  translation,  but  somewhat  modified 
to  suit  our  own  country. 

THti  GARDEN. 

{From  the  Hundert'Otaang^bucL) 

My  heart,  come  out»  .and  take  delight 
In  this  sweet  summer  morning  bright* 
And  in  thy  Maker  too. 
See  how  our  little  garden  blooms. 
And  ask,  while  breathing  its  perfumes, 
If  thou  art  nurtured  so. 

The  trees  are  dressM  in  all  their  leaves, 
Esch  bed  a  coat  of  green  receives, 
Where  many  a  violet  nows ; 
Sweet-williams  and  white  lilies  there 
With  pinks  and  buttercups  appear, 
And  blooms  the  montlily  rose. 
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And  o'er  my  head  the  blue  bird  sings* 
The  gentle  hoase-dove  prunes  his  wings ; 
0»  hear  him  kindly  coo : 
The  firebird  showed  his  coat  of  red. 
The  humming  bird  his  golden  head 
As  by,  like  light,  they  flew. 

But  ah.  my  heart,  what  lovely  rose 
Within  my  breast  as  sweetly  blows 
As  those  this  spot  afiprd  ? 
Within  should  evVy  thought  assume 
A  sweetness  like  this  rich  perfume— 
The  garden  of  the  Lord. 

When  the  first  attempt  was  made  in 
France,  at  the  Reformation,  to^all  in  music 
to  its  appropriate  place,  to  do  its  own  pro- 
per work  in  aid  of  morality,  intelligence 
and  religion,  the  poet  of  the  court,  struck 
with  the  importance  of  the  object,  and 
feeling  his  duty,  abandoned  the  practices 
of  his  predecessors,  and  devoted  himself 
to  moral  and  religious  of  pieces  in  simple 
language,  and  fajmiliar  metres,  adapted  to 
favorite    strains  already  known  to  the 
people.     He  gave  also  translations  of 
psalms,  and  other  passages  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, free  from  the  false  doctrines  of 
Rome,  which  had  pervaded  everything 
of  the  kind ;  and,  to  the  lasting  honor  of 
the  French,  popular  fnusic  speedily  be- 
came pure,  and  began  to  exert  a  most 
extensive  and  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  people.    Through  city  streets,  and 
among  thn  fields,  from  spring  till  harvest, 
the  voice   of  singing  was  daily  beard. 
The  mechanic  at  his  work,  the  farmer  at 

5  his  toil,  the  children  at  sowing-time  or 
gleaning,  and  sometimes  all  these  united 

.  at  the  evening  twilight,  made  the  air  to 
ring  with  animating  or  plaintive  notes, 
coupled  with  sentiments  of  mutual  love 
and  kindness,  or  of  praise  and  adoration 
to  God. 

We  may  trace  these  eflfects  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  influence  of  example,  ex- 
erted by  the  controlling  ranks  of  society  \ 
and  should  the  lesson  be  lost  on  us, 
when  we  see  how  many  benefits  we 
might  confer  upon  our  children  1  We 
have  no  monarch  or  court  to  take  the 
lead.  American  fathers  and  mothers, 
however,  can  do  all  that  need  be  done 
to  introduce  the  necessary  changes  into 
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our  country.  Let  there  be  but  a  demand 
for  truly  pure,  sensible  and  useful  songs, 
written  with  good  taste,  and  ezprdssive 
of  sound  sentiments,  instructive  to  the 
mind,  afiecting  to  the  heart,  and  favor- 
able to  the  great  objects  of  education 
and  the  interests  of  the  family  and  soci- 
ety, and  we  should  soon  obtain  abundant 
supplies.  The  English  language  posseses 
many,  and  living  poets  might  easily  en- 
large the  number.  To  these  jain  some 
of  the  best  and  most  melodious  strains  of 
diflTerent  countries,  especially  Scotland, 
and  we  might  be  able  to  listen  to  the 
performances  of  our  children,  without 
disgust  at  the  wretched  musical  taste  too 
widely  diflfused  by  foreign  teachers,  atid 
the  still  more  lamentable  and  injurious 
sentiments  with  which  it  is  now  generally 
coupled.  To  our  disgrace,  and  to  the 
honor  of  the  Germans,  we  are  compelled 
to  confess,  that  many  of  the  musiciil  per- 
formances of  the  poorest  children  in 
their  streets  are  far  superior  in  morality, 
taste  and  utility,  as  well  as  in  the  skill 
of  execution,  to  those  which  resound 
daily  in  our  own  dwellings. 

We  should  rightly  apprehend  the 
nature  and  power  of  habit.  Taste  is  in- 
fluenced by  it,  often  formed  by  it ;  and 
proper  care  and  precaution  may  implant, 
diflfuse  and  perpetuate  a  good  taste  in- 
stead  of  a  bad  one.  With  peculiar  faci- 
lity may  this  bo  done  with  respect  to 
music  and  poetry.  And  popular  music 
and  poetry,  like  fire  and  water,  may  bef 
said  to  be  very  good  servants,  but  bad 
masters.  Let  them  be  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  good  principles,  and  never 
allowed,  in  connection  with  what  is  evil, 
to  possess  the  ascendancy. 

Let  us  often  recall  Burns'  spirited  as 
well  as  elegant  comparison  of  true, 
simple  music  with  that  artificial  kind,  so 
unfortunately  fashionable. 

•«  Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame; 
The  tickled  ear  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  have  they  with  our  Creator's 
praise." 
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€X>RAL  FISHERY. 

Theri  is  no  port  on  the  Bay  of  Naples 
which  presents  so  bastlinyr  a  scene  at 
this  season  of  the  year  as  Torre  del  Gre- 
co*   Hundreds — I  may  say  thousands — 
of  mariners   are   now  here,   assembled 
from  various  parts  of  the  coast,  dressed 
out  in  their  rich  Phrygian  caps  and  scarlet 
sashes,  ready  to  start  for  the  coralfishery. 
Torre  is  the  principal  port  in  the  south 
of  Italy  for  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coral  fishery — about  two  hundred  vessels 
setting  out  from  here  every  year.    They 
have  generally  a  tonnage  from  7  to  H 
tons,  and  carry  from  8  to  12  hands  ;  so 
that  about  2,000  men  are  engaged  in  this 
trade.    Thev  generally  consist   of  the 
young  and  hardv  and  adventurous,  or 
else  the  wretchedly  poor ;  for  it  is  only 
the  bold  spirit  of  youth,  or  the  extreme 
misery  of  the  married  man,  which  would 
send  them  forth  upon  this  service.    For 
two  or  three  months  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  many  a  wretch- 
ed mariner  leaves  his  starving  family,  and 
as  a  last  resource,  sells  himself  to  the 
proprietor  of  one  or  other  of  these  barks ; 
receiving  a  caparroy   (earnest   money,) 
with  which  he  returns  to  his  home.  This, 
perhaps,  is  soon  dissipated,  and  he  again 
returns  and  receives  an  addition  to  his 
caparra ;  so  that,  when  the  time  of  final 
departure  arrives,  it  not    unfrequently 
happens  that  the  whole  of  his  scanty  pay 
has  been  consumed,  and  the  improvioent 
or  unhappy  rogue  has  some  months  of 
hard  labor  in  prospect,  without  the  hope 
of  another  ^ano  oi  compensation. 

The  agreement  between  the  parties  is 
made  from  the  month  of  March  to  the 
Feast  of  San  Michaele  (29th  September) 
for  vessels  destined  for  the  Barbary  coast 
—^and  from  March  to  the  Feast  of  the 
Madonna  del  Rosario  (October  2)  for 
those  whose  destination  is  nearer  home. 
Each  man  receives  from  20  to  40  ducats, 
according  to  his  age  or  skill,  for  the 
whole  voyage ;  whilst  the  captain  re- 
ceives from  150  to  400  ducats — reckoning 
6  ducats  to  1/.  sterling. 

The  next  morning  perhaps  they  push 
out  to  sea,  and  commence  operations ; 
not  to  return  that  evening,  or  the  next, 
or  the  next,  but  to  remain  at  sea  for  a 
fortnight  or  a  month  at  a  time,  working 
night  and  day  without  intermission.  The 
more  humane  captains  allow  half  their 
crews  to  repose  from  Ave  Maria  to  mid- 
night, and  the  other  half  from  midnight 


to  the  break  of  day ;  others  allow  only 
two  hours  at  a  time ;  whilst  some  f  gain 
allow  no  regular  time ;— "  so  that,"  said 
a  poor  mariner  to  me,  "  we  sleep  as  we 
can,  either  standing,  or  as  we  haul  in  the 
nets.  Nor  do  they  fare  better  than  they 
sleep :  for  the  whole  time  they  have  no- 
thing— literally  nothing— but  biscuit  and 
water;  whilst  the  captain  as  a  privileged 
person,  has  his  dish  of  dried  beans  or 
haricots  boiled. 

Now  let  us  view  them  at  work.     Every 
vessel  carries  about  12  conUj  (a  contaio 
being  200  pounds)  of  hemp  to  make  the 
nets,  which   are  changed  every   week. 
They  are  about  7  or  10  palmi  in  width, 
and  100  or  120  palmi  in  length — worked 
very  loosely,  and  with  large  meshes.     On 
being  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  vessel  is 
put  before  the  wind,  or  else  propelled  by 
oars,  until  these  loosely-formed  nets  have 
fastened  upon  a  rock.     Then  comes  the 
tug  of  war.     If  they  have  great  good  for-  , 
tune,  they  will  take  a  piece  of  2   or  3  ^ 
rotoli  at  a  haul,  (a  rotolo  being  33  ounces,)  • 
though  this  is  a  rare  occurrence.     In  its  ' 
natural  state,  the  coral  is  either  white  or  • 
red,  or  even  black  externally,  from   the  • 
action  of  the  sea.     The  white   is  very  , 
rare  and  very  precious ;  comparatively  a  ' 
small  quantity  being  sufficient  to  make  a  \ 
good  voyaffe— especially  if  it  be  uken  .' 
"  ingrosso,'^  when  it  will  fetch  as  high  as  > 
100  ducati,  or  more,  the  rotolo.     The  red  ' 
"  a  minuto  "  is  not  very  valuable  ;  but  if  •' 
it  is  "  scelta  "  and  "  ingrosso,"  it  can  be  ■ 
sold  for  from  25  up  to  60  ducati  the  ro-  \ 
tolo.    As  a  rule,  however,   the   round-  ) 
shaped  coral  is  much  more  valuable  than   i 
the  tree  or  the  spiral  coral.  ; 

At  last  arrives  the  Feast  of  San  Mi-  \ 
chaele,  or  of  the  Madonna'  del  Rosario.  ) 
As  soon  as  the  day  dawns,  the  nets  are  5 
slackened  ;  no  man  will  work  more,  even  ( 
if  treasures  are  in  prospect.  \ 

The  cargo  being  deposited  in  the  "  ma-  > 
gazzin  "  of  the  merchant,  is  sold  out  to  I 
the  retail  merchants,  who  flock  in  from  \ 
Naples  and  elsewhere  5  and  is  soon  trans-  > 
formed  into  numerous  articles  of  orna- 
ment or  superstition — crosses,  amulets, 
necklaces  and  bracelets.  Much  of  the 
coral  finds  its  way,  in  different  forms,  to 
foreign  countries. 

Many  vessels  are  lost  in  the  season, 
owing  to  their  lonff-continued  exposure  ^ 
to  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  to  their  lying  S 
in    amongst   the    coral    reefs.— Xondoa  \ 
AihefUBum.  ^ 
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Mamien,  Tnditloiii,  and  BvpentttUmtof  fbe 

SheUanden* 

[Concluded] 

The  oats  in  general  use  here  are  the 
old  Scotch  or  grey-bearded  kind,  which 
is  pleasant  enough  to  the  taste,  but  dark- 
colored,  and  from  the  very  imperfect  way 
of  dressing  it,  the' meal  is  never  entirely 
freed  from  the  chaff  and  dust.  Every 
family  has  a  small  oblong  kiln  built  in 
their  barn,  called  a  ctnny,  which  will  dry 
about  a  half  barrel  of  oats  at  a  time. 
This  kiln,  instead  of  an  iron-plate  floor, 
is  furnished  with  ribs  of  wood ;  and  these 
are  covered  with  layers  of  oat-straw, 
called  gloy^  upoh  which  the  grain  is  laid. 
In  an  opening  about  a  foot  square  in  the 
end  of  the  kiln,  like  an  oven  or  boiler,  a 
gentle  fire  is  kept  up  till  the  grain  is  suf- 
ficiently dried.  It  is  then  taken  off  the 
ribs,  put  into  a  straw  basket  made  for  the 
purpose,  called  a  skeby  and  while  warm, 
well  rubBed  under  the  feet,  an  operation 
which  is  intended  to  separate  the  beard 
and  dust  from  the  grain.  It  w  next  win- 
nowed between  two  doors,  or  in  the  open 
air,  if  there  he  a  slight  current,  put  into 
another  straw  basket  called  a  buddvj  and 
carried  to  the  mill  to  be  ground.  When 
brought  home  from  the  mill,  two  sieves 
are  made  use  of,  a  coarse  and  a  finer,  to 
separate  the  seeds  from  the  meal ;  and 
it  is  twice  sifted  carefully  before  it  is  fit 
to  be  eaten.  The  larger  seeds  taken  out 
with  the  coarse  sieve  in  the  first  sifting 
are  given  to  the  cows ;  and  the  finer 
seeds  taken  out  iirtth  the  smaller  sieve 
are  reserved  for  aowens^  a  sort  of  pottage 
made  from  the  sediment  of  the  meal  that 
rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which 
the  seeds  are  steeped  or  soaked  in  water. 
This  is  or  was  a  kind  of  national  food  in 
Scotland,  when  foreign  luxuries  were  not 
introduced  in  such  abundance  ;  and  it  is 
still  prescribed  to  invalids,  from  its  light-' 
ness  of  digestion.  Sometimes  corn  is 
dried  very  hard  in  a  pot ;  the  meal  pre- 
pared from  this  is  called  burataney  and  is 
generally  ground  in  the  quern  or  hand- 
mill,  a  simple,  primitive  iostrument,  but 
now  rarely  found  except  in  Shetland  and 
the  museums  of  antiquarian  societies. 
It  consists  of  two  hard  fiat  stones,  hewn 
into  a  circular  shape,  the  one  laid  above 
tl^e  other,  and  perforated  with  a  large 
hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  the 
grain  slowly  filters,  and  is  ground  by  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  upper  stone,  into 
which  a  wooden  peg,  sometimes  a  long 
shaft,  is  fixed  and  turned  by  the  hand.. 


Our  houses  and  cottages,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  poor  and  mean,  without 
the  neatness  and  accommodation  to  be 
found  in  the  dwellings  of  *  the  same  class 
in  the  other  districts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
general  they  are  mere  huts.  The  land- 
lords show  an  aversion  to  buildinff  farm* 
steading,  or  if  they  had  erected  them 
once,  tenant  after  tenant  must  be  content 
to  occupy  them  as  they  are,  and  when 
they  become  ruinous,  he  must  either  re- 
pair or  build  anew  for  himself. 

Dr.  MacuUoch,  when  he  visited  the 
Western  Isles,  declared  that  he  often 
could  not  distinguish  the  cottages  in  the 
remoter  Hebrides  from  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Cottages  in  Shetland  are  not  much  in  ad- 
vance of  those  in  the  Hebrides,  and  have 
something  of  the  Irish  economy  about 
them,  contrived,  like  Goldsmith's  chest 
of  drawers,  "  a  double  debt  to  pay,"  by 
harboring  the  quadrupeds  as  well  as  the 
bipeds  of  the  family.  They  are  in  gene- 
ral of  a  rude  comfortless  description,  be- 
ing usually  built  of  stone  and  turf,  or 
with  dry  mortar.  The  rafters,  joists, 
couples,  &c.,  are  nearly  in  their  natural 
state,  beinfir  chopped  and  moulded  to  fit 
by  a  hatchet.  Tne  luxuries  of  slating 
and  ceiling  are  unknown.  Over  the  bare 
rafters  is  laid  a  covering  o( pones  or  divots 
(sods),  and  sometimes  ^tf»  ;  and  above 
these  a  coating  of  straw,  which  is  secur- 
ed by  ropes  of  the  same  material  or  of 
heather,  called  simnins.  The  floor  is  the 
hardened  earth,  without  carpets,  boards, 
or  any  other  artificial  manufacture ;  and 
if  the  weather  be  wet,  which  it  frequently 
is,  the  access  is  somewhat  difiicult,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  any  regard  for 
keeping  their  feet  dry  and  clean.  This 
becomes  a  difficult  matter  even  in  the 
interior,  from  the  moistened  compounds 
that  strew  the  floor.  The  dunghill  occu- 
pies a  place  as  near  the  door  as  possible, 
and  before  the  door  of  the  mansion  can 
be  reached,  a  passage  must  be  made 
through  the  byre  (cow-house),  and  per- 
haps other  impediments  unnecessary  to 
specify.  The  furniture  is  homely,  and 
contains  nothing  superfluous.  It  is  gene- 
rally so  arranged  as  to.  supply  the  want 
of  partitions,  or  divisions  into  rooms,  the 
only  apartments  being  a  but  and  a  ben^ 
that  is  a  kitchen  and  a  parlor.  In  the 
kitchen  end  of  the  house,  in  addition  to 
the  family,  there  are  generally  assembled 
the  household  dogs  and  cats,  a  calf,  a 
ptUty  swine,  and,  perhaps,  some  half-dozen 
caddy  lambs ;  the  term  being  applied  to 
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winter  lambs  fed  in  the  house,  or  to  those 
which  h&ve  lost  their  daihs,  and  are  rear* 
ed  on  cow's  milk.  When  an  opening 
has  been  left  for  a  window,  it  is  some- 
times filled  up  with  a  bladder  or  untanned 
lamb-skin,  stretched  on  a  frame,  an  in- 
vention: rather  superior  to  the  Irish  plan 
of  substituting  rags  and  old  hats.  The 
cottages  have  scarcely  yet  got  into  the 
fashion  of  wearing  chimneys,  or  even  the 
humbler  imitations  called  lums.  Instead 
of  these,  the  frugal  inmates  have  from 
two  to  six  holes  in  the  roof,  to  admit 
light  and  allow  the  smoke  to  escape  i  and 
for  the  better  promoting  the  latter  eva- 
cuation, a  piece  of  feal  or  divot j  or  two 
pieces  of  board  joined  at  right  angles, 
called  a  akyle^  is  placed  on  the  weather 
side  of  the  hole,  and  performs  the  office 
of  a  can  or  an  old  wife  on  your  city  chim- 
neys. No  doubt  the  skyle  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  immoveable,  and  to  shift 
or  open  and  shut  it  might  appear  a  task 
of  some  difficulty.  But  here  necessity, 
it  may  be  indolence,  sharpens  invention ; 
for  instead  of  mounting  on  the  roof  every 
time  the  wind  changes,  some  have  a  long 
pole  reaching  down  inside,  by  which  this 
operation  is  performed ;  and  the  order  for 
having  this    performed  is,    '^  Skyle  the 

Fishing  and  farming  continue  to  be 
joint  occupations,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  latter ;  but  in  other  respects,  im- 
provement has  taken  place,  chiefly 
through  the  liberal  and  enterprising  spi- 
rit of  some  of  our  principal  landowners. 
Farm-cottages  are  now  building  on  a  better 
plan,  and  the  spirit  of  emulation  is  be- 
ginning to  be  excited.  Among  the  land- 
ed proprietors  who  have  given  encourage- 
ment to  this  spirit,  are  Sir  Arthur  Nichol- 
son, Bart;  Messrs.  Mouat,  of  Garth; 
Hay  of  Lexfirth ;  Scott,  of  Melby ;  Ed- 
mondson,  of  Buness ;  Bruce  of  Simlister, 
whose  mansion-house  in  Whalsey,  built 
of  granite,  cost  20,000/.;  GiflTord,  of 
Busta;  Ogilvy,  of  Quar/T;  Bruce,  of 
Bunavoe,  and  various  others. 

An  old  soldier,  Mr.  Jerome  Johnson, 
who  had  been  with  General  Abercromby 
in  Egypt,  and  at  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
on  returning  home  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
set  himself  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired  in  foreign  parts. 
Commencing  with  the  kail-yard^  he  gra- 
dually converted  it  into  a  neat,  small 
garden,  bearing  shrubs,  flowers,  currants, 
onions,  carrots,  tobacco,  &c. ;  and,  as  he 
owned  a  few  acres  of  land,  he  became  a 


zealous  agriculturist,  and  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  that  introduced  the  cul> 
ture  of  the  field  turnip  into  Fetlar. 


Tke  MiMin  not  Inlialiited* 

Human  curiosity  has  often  raised  tk 
question.  Is  the  moon  inhabited  1  Doiit- 
telliffent  beings  such  as  we,  d^ell  there, 
and  look  out  from  their  lunar  homes  on 
surrounding  worlds  and  admire  tbe 
Creator's  works  1  But  hitherto  no  voice 
has  responded  to  the  questiont  and  till 
lately  no  telescopic-eye  has  been  far- 
reaching  enough  to  penetrate  the  mooD- 
lit  regions,  and  discover  tbe  habitstioos 
of  beings  either  sinful  or  holy.  But  it 
would  seem  that  Lord  Rosse's  monster 
telescope  has  the  power  to  descry  its 
condition  and  solitudes.  Dr.  Scoresby, 
in  a  late  astronomical  lecture  says : 

With  respect  to  the  moon,  every  object 
on  its  surface  of  the  height  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  was  distinctly  to  be  seen  jandse 
doubt^  that  under  very  favorable  circum- 
stances it  would  be  so  with  objects  sixty 
feet  in  height.  On  its  surface  were 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  rocks,  and 
masses  of  stones  almost  innumerabit 
He  bad  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  such  a 
building  as.  he  was  then  in  were  upon  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  it  would  be  rendered 
distinctly  visible  by  these  instrumenti 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  habitations 
such  as  ours ;  no  vestiges  of  architectural 
remains,  to  show  that  the  moon  is  or  ever 
was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  mortals  similai 
to  ourselves.  It  presented  no  appearatt- 
ces  which  could  Jead  to  the  supposition 
that  it  contained  anything  like  the  green 
fields  and  lovely  verdure  of  this  beauiifai 
world  of  ours. — There  was  no  water  visi- 
ble— not  a  sea  or  a  river,  or  even  the 
measure  of  a  reservoir  for  supplying  town 
or  factory ;  all  seemed  desokite.  Hence 
would  arise  the  reflection  in  the  mind  of 
the  Christian  philosopher — ^^vhy  had  this 
devastation  been  1  It  might  be  further ; 
inquired — Was  it  a  lost  world  1  Had  it  | 
suffered  for  its  transgression  1  Anai<'^  ( 
might  suggest  the  question^Had  it  m^^ ! 
the  fate  which  Scripture  told  us  ^vas  re- , 
served  for  our  world  1  It  was  obvious 
that  all  this  was  mysterious  coojecture* 


i 


The  proprietors  of  the  pigeon  expresses 
have  so  worked  the  markets  up  and  doi^fli 
that  Rothschild  has  persuaded  the  rail^'^y  J 
companies  not  to  transport  their  return  ) 
birds. — Lond.  Paper* 
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THE   NEW   YORK  AND  BOSTON   RAIL- 

ROAD. 

MiDDLBTowN,  Sept.  17,  1846. 

According  to  promise,  I  write  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  interest  the  people  of 
MiddletowQ  feel  in  the  projected  New 
York  and  Boston  Railroad.  The  books 
were  opened  for  subscription  in  this  |>laoe, 
on  the  9th  instant,  and  there  are  now  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  dbllars 
subscribed ;  and  there  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  a  further  Amount  of  fifty  to 
seventy  thousand  doIlar6  more,  on  the  re- 
turn of  some  of  the  influential  and  wealthy 
citizens,  who  are  now  absent.  Should 
they  get  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  (and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will),  I 
think  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  on 
the  route  within  the  State  will  do  as 
much  more — making  one-third  of  the 
whole  amount  required  by  the  charter  to 
be  subscribed  before  the  Road  can  be 
commenced.  If  so,  can  they  not  say 
with  some  confidence,  BoMon  and  New 
York  will  take  the  balance  1  Then  the 
public  can  calculate  upon  the  Road  being 
commenced  forthwith;  and  when  the 
people  can  begin  to  see  the  advantages 
of  this  Road,  and  the  immense  travel 
upon  it,  they  will  no  doubt  see  that  this 
section  of  the  Road  will  be  quite  as  pro- 
fitable as  any  other.  No  opposition  can 
in  any  way  rise  to  afiect  this  section, 
other  than  the  boats  on  the  Connecticut 
River. 

The  general  opinion  here  is,  that  the 
Road,  when  completed,  will  pay  larger 
dividends  than  any  other  raihroad  conh 
pany  in  the  Union.  Having  for  its  ter- 
minus the  two  flrreat  cities — New  York 
and  Boston — ana,  being  almost  a  straight 
line  from  city  to  city,  it  never  can  be 
superceded,  and  the  profits  must  be  great. 
The  public  certainly  will  patronize  this 
route  in  preference  to  any  other,  avoid- 
ing the  rough  weather  on  the  Sound,  and 
shortening  the  time  from  city  to  city 
about  one  half,  enabling  business  men  to 
leave  either  city  in  the  morning,  eay  6 
A.  M.,  be  at  either  terminus  in  the  fast 
train  at  12  M., — ^leave  again  at  4  P.  M., 
arriving  at  their  place  of  business  at  10 
P.  M., — giving  them  four  business  hours 
and  a  good  dinner  in  either  city ;  and 
passing  through  on  the  route,  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  averaging  one  every 
Sve  miles— being  more  in  number  than 
there  are  on  the  great  Railroad  from  Liver- 
pool to  London,  which  is  about  the  same 


length.  But  I  must  conclude  by  only 
stating,  that  this  Road  will  probably  be 
the  commencement  of  the  great  National 
Road  that  must  be  built,  and  shortly, 
too,  terminating  at  New  Orleans,  on 
equally  as  straight  a  line— running 
through  all  our  principal  cities,  viz: 
Boston,  New  York,  Phildelphia,  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  leaving  Mobile 
but  a  few  miles  from  the  straight  line, 
which  all  may  see  by  drawing  a  thread 
on  the  map,  one  end  at  Boston  and  the 
other  at  New  Orleans — enabling  all  our 
Southern  cities,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  build 
branches  on  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  (a 
great  advantage  in  point  of  expense;, 
nearly  all  running  at  riffht  angles  with 
ihis  great  National  Roaa,  bringing  the 
extremities  of  our  Union  within  a  three 
day's  journey;  Think  me  not  extrava- 
gant, the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
must  take  place. — iV.  Y.  Express, 


Trses. — There  are  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  kinds  of  trees  in  North 
America.  There  are  forty-four  species 
of  oak,  the  smaller  of  which  is  called 
chincapin,  growing  seven  or  eight  feet 
high.  The  cork  tree  is  also  a  species  of 
oak.  About  2,000,000  of  corks  are  used 
annually  in  France.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  four  principal  kinds  of 
oak  most  commonly  known ;  first,  white 
oak,  which  grows  from  seventy  to  eighty 
feet  in  height.  This  tree  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  species,  the  wood  being 
very  hard  and  durable.  Next  is  live 
oak,  which  is  otie  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble trees  in  the  world.  It  is  only  found 
in  the  south.  The  best  of  it  grows  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  never  more  than 
twenty-miles  from  the  sea-shore.  It 
lasts  a  long  time.  The  black  oak  is 
most  common.  It  grows  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  high,  and  is  perhaps  used 
much  more  for  burning  than  the  rest. 
The  red  oak  grows  nearly  eighty  feet 
high.  The  acorns  are  very  large,  and 
kre  a  favorite  food  of  pigs.  The  wood 
is  poor,  but  is  used  when  no  other  can  be 
obtained. 

Among  other  varieties  of  oak  is  the 
mossy-cup  oak.  The  acorn  is  nearly  as 
large  as  a  hen's  eeg.  The  post  oak  is 
sometimes  so  called  because  it  is  often 
made  into  posts.  The  over-cup  oak,  the 
running  oakf  and  the  pin  oak,  are  other 
sorts  of  the  same  kind  of  trees. — ^i^Vosi  a 
Utile  GirPs  School  CompasUions. 
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A   TEMPLE   OF   JnGGERNAUT. 


! 


JagcetiiKiit  is  the  most  celebrated  idol 
in  [nciii.     The  buildiag  in  which  it  is 
kept,  at  Pooree,  in  the  province  of  Cut- 
taek,  is  a  stone  tower  nearly  two  hun- 
dred feet  high,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  about  six  hundred  years  ago,  at 
;    oa  expense   of    more  thaa  $2,000,000. 
I    In  the  immediate  vicinity,  there  are  fif^y 
\    or  sixty  smaller  temples,  devoted  to  the 
'   various  gods  of  India-    The  foregoing 
I   picture  presenU  a  view  of  the  temple 


of  Juggernaut,  as  seen  from  the  sea.  > 
At  the  last  festival  of  Juggernaut, —  ■ 
which  occurred  in  June,  IS44, — one  huo-  • 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  pilgrims  are  sup-  J 
posed  to  have  been  present.  No  Ian-  ; 
guage  can  adequately  describe  the  abo-  j 
minalioQs  which  they  committed  in  bo.  i 
nor  of  their  god.  And  at  the  close  of  t 
the  festival,  what  a  spectacle  of  poverty,  y 
suffering,  disease  and  death  presented  I 
itself! — Day  Sprmg.  i 


THB  AMERICAN  FEHinr  HAOAZINB. 


THE  PASSION-FLOWER. 

Of  this  siDgular  flower  we  hare  already 
given  a  descriptiom,  with  a  brief  historr 
of  tbo  plant,  and  a  notice  of  ita  varieties- 
It  forms  one  ofthe  most  favorite  creepers, 
and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  decora- 
tion of  a  trellis  or  column  at  the  entrance 
of  a  house,  though  it  requires  protection 
in  winter  snd  care  in  training.  It  is, 
however,  deficient  in  fragrance,  and  its 
colors,  although  rarioas,  are  delicate  ra> 
ther  than  bright.  The  singularity  of  its 
flowers,  and  their  delicacy  combined 
with  its  rarity,  have  their  influence  in 
making  it  a  favorite. 

How  pitiable  is  the  superstttioo  which 
regards  a  flower  with  veaeratioD,  from  a 
supposed  connection  between  it  snd  the 
only  true  object  of  adoration!  The  Ro- 
manists fancy  that  the  pistil  of  the  passion- 
flower repiesenls  the  cross  of  Christ,  the 
onlhers  the  nails  which  fastened  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  petals  the  rays  of  divine 
glory  with  which  their  painters  are  accus- 
tomed to  surround  his  head.  Those  of  us 
who  duly  appreciate  the  superior  impor- 
tance of  fixing  the  mind  and  the  feelings 
on  the  Scriptures  and  their  doctrines,  will 
eodeavor  to  remove  such  puerilitiei  from 
view,  and  devote  the  time  ipent  by  many,  to 
things  more  becoming  a  human  soul. 


Be  kind  to  Domestic  Animals* 

'  On  of  the  psiriots  snd  heroei  of  the  Wsr 
,  of  Independeace,  who  died  auddealv,  some 
I  vesra  sgo.  in  hJB  bam-yaid,  said,  with'  his  lut 
I  oreslh,  to  his  aervant  neat  bf,  "Take  care 
,   of  these  creaiurei."   By  the  same  kind  direc- 


tion we  are  bound  to  uudy  the  means  ol 
serving  the  health  and  admintiierjng  to 
wants  of  doniesiic  animal*,  by  all  (hose  pre-  ' 
cepts  in  "Holy  Writ,"  which  recommend  J 
kiadnets  to  tbem,  sod  protection  from  otiimge  c 
and  oppression.  A  portion  of  the  humnn 
spirit  of  those  precepts  hai  pervaded  ell  coun- 
tries, and  desceiided  in  a  particular  manner  ! 
to  the  nationi  of  the  East.  ) 

We  are  also  bound  lo  sindy  the  dis^sesof  } 
domestic  animals,  and  the  remedies  that  are  < 
proper  to  eure  them,  by  a  ptiociple  of  srati- 
tode.  They  live  only  for  our  benefit.  Tbey  , 
require  in  exchange  for  their  Isbor  and  all  < 
the  other  advantages  we  derive  tram  them,  \ 
nothing  from  us  but  food,  shelier,  end  these  i 
often  of  the  cheapest  and  cparseac  kind,  t 
that  there  is  conttanily  due  to  ihem  an  in 
meosebalanceaf  debt  from  ui.  This  motive  I 
to  take  care  of  their  beslih  and  lives  will  J 
appear  more  striking,  when  we  consider  the  < 
specific  benefits  we  receive  from  each  of  tbem.  • 
The  horse  is  not  only  an  important  append-  ' 
a^e,  but  a  necessary  part  ol  the  cement  of  ? 
ciTili2ed  society.  He  plows  onr  fields,  he  < 
draws  home  our  harvasis  and  fruits  to  our  J 
bams  and  cellars.  He  conveys  tbem  from  i 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  ofYentimes  over  i 
rough  and  difficult  roads,  to  our  sea-ports  and  ; 
market  towns.    He  receives,  in  exchange  for  i 


transports  t 

rurts  of  the  counirv. 
ealth  and  to  our  pleasures  under  the  saddle, 
and  in  the  harness.    In  shoit,  he  adds  to  the  , 
increase  of  our  conuneice,  national  wealth, 
and  happiness. 

To  [he  homed  cattle  and  sheep,  we  are  in-  < 
debted  for  many  of  the  blessings  snd  comforts  ' 
of  life.  The  strength  and  patience  of  the  o: 
in  the  plow  and  in  the  team,  have  added  ti 
the  wealth  of  the  farmer  ui  every  age  snd  ' 
country.  The  cow  has  still  greater  demands  , 
upon  our  gTstitude.  Her  milk,  in  iis  simple  ( 
state,  furnishes  subsistence  to  a  great  part  of  \ 
mankind.  Its  products  to  ceam,  butter,  and  , 
cheese,  form  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  the  < 
aliment,  and  even  the  luiaries  of  ear  tables.  J 
Her  fleth  affords  ufi  food.  Her  skin  ptoiects  , 
our  feet  and  legs  from  the  inclemencies  of  < 
the  weather  in  the  form  of  boots  and  shoes.  | 
The  sheep  afibrds  us,  by  her  wool,  a  great  < 
portion  of  our  clothing  during  every  year  of  ■ 
out  lives,  and  likewise  furnishes  us  with  a  \ 
wholesome  aliment  in  the  form  of  mutton  and  < 
lamb.    The  hog  is  said,  like  the  miser,  t 

Sood  only  when  he  die*.  But  this  is  so  far  } 
:om  being  true,  ihat  he  is'disbooored  by  the  i 
comparison.  He  fattens  by  the  offals  of  onr  ' 
kitchens,  and  is  also  made  lo  perform  the 
office  of  scavenger  in  cleaning  onr  streets.  At  t 
bis  death  he  bequeaths  us  his  Qeth  Cor  food,  ' 
his  hair  for  brushes,  and  his  fat  for  culinary  < 

Eurposee,  and  is  useful  in  the  arts.     Other  < 
eneQts  are  derived  from  the  ass,  the  goat, 
the  cat,  the  dog,  and  other  animals,^Jm<- 
rican  Agriculluritt. 
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VISIT  TO  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1845  I  w«tft 
called  into  the  ricinity  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave ;  and  as  it  was  to  me  an  object  of 
double  interest,  from  its  being  the  resting 
place  of  the  late  Rev.  Rev.  C.  Marshall, 
of  Oswego  county,  N.  Y.,  I  determined 
to  devote  a  few  hours  to  a  visit  to  this 
renowned  curiosity. 

Leaving  the  main  road  at  Mumfords- 
ville,  we  are  conducted  to  the  right  bv  a 
path  lately  opened  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors.  As  we  approach  the  cave, 
the  couutry  assumes  a  wild  and  pictu- 
resque appearance;  rising  abruptly  in 
precipices,  covered  with  verdure  and 
wild  fiowers  I  or  stretching  away  into 
the  distance  its  fruitful  vallies>  diversi- 
fied with  the  neat  farm  house  of  the  plan- 
ter,  reposing  among  flowers,  and  the 
cabins  of  the  poor,  peeping  humbly  forth 
from  the  luxuriant  fields  of  com.  Some- 
times the  road  leads  up  the  steep  moun- 
tain's side,  then  winding  around  its  sum- 
mit ;  suddenly  conducts  us  again  to  the 
vale  below.  After  a  succession  of  these 
ups  and  downs,  the  traveller  ascends  the 
mountain  in  which  the  Cave  is  situated. 
The  first  object  ef  interest  to  the  visiter 
is  the  entrance  to  this  under-ground 
world,  but  for  this  he  looks  in  vain  ;  he 
sees  only  a  large  white  building,  sur- 
rounded by  a  variety  of  outhouses,  oc- 
cupying the  centre  of  a  clearing  of  small 
extent. 

Having  procured  a  guide  at  the  hotel, 
(without  whom,  no  one  is  permitted  to 
enter  the  Cave,)  I  was  conducted  down  a 
steep  declivity  to  the  right  of  the  house, 
uutil  we  entered  a  deep  gully,  through 
which  courses  a  small  stream  of  water, 
among  broken  fragments  of  rocks,  scat- 
tered about  in  wild  confusion.  Follow- 
ing this  ravine  for  a  number  of  rods,  we 
torn  suddenly  to  the  right,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Cave  is  before  you.  But  little 
eflTort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  change 
its  natural  appearance ;  and  that  little  has 
greatly  marred  ite  beauty  and  interest. 
The  sublime  in  nature,  like  great  men, 
and  noble  deeds,  should  be  left  to  appear 
in  its  own  native  ornaments.  The  de- 
scent is  somewhat  abrupt  and  unpromis- 
ing— a  confused  mass  of  unsightly  rocks 
is  all  that  meets  the  eye.— We  advance 
until  the  appearance  is  like  the  grey  mists 
of  the  early  dawn,  when  the  lamps  are 
lighted  ;  and  preparations  made  for  the 
subsequent  exploration.    Soon  aAer  the 


descent,  the  passage  is  through  a  door 
built  of  rough  stones,  through    which 
rushes  a  strong  currant  of  air,  that  at  6jnt 
produces  an  unpleasant  chilliness ;  this, 
however,  gradually  wears  off,  as  we  ad- 
vance into  the  more  extended  galleries  of 
the  Cave.    The  bottom  over  which  we 
pass  was  once    evidently  the  bed  of  a 
river.    It  is  now  deeply  marked  by  the 
feet  of  oxen,  and  the  wheels  of  carts 
once  employed  here  in  the  manufacture 
of  salt-petre.     The  avenue  gradually   in- 
creases until  the  eye,  unaccustomed  to 
the  surroundiuff  gloom,    tries  in  vain  to 
trace  the  outhne  of  the  lofty  ceiling. 
The  first  object  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  is  the  *'  Giant's  coflin,^'  a  large 
rock  sixty  feet  In  length,  that,  from  the 
point  where  the  beholder  stands,  presents 
the  perfect  outliue  of  a  coffin.    Next  we 
pass    the    dilapidated    saltpetre    works, 
which  greatly  detract  from  this  sublime 
work  of   nature.      Progressing  onward 
three  (juarters  of  a  mile  We  enter  the 
*^  Church,"  a  vast  dome  where  a  pulpit 
and  seats  have  been  erected  $  and  as  in- 
valid clergymen  often  come  here  to  seek 
a  restoration  of  health,  the  opportunity 
is   improved,  and  religious  services  are 
conducted  in  this  subterranean   chapel. 
I  ascended  the  rude  pulpit   while  the 
guide  was  igniting  a  quantity  of   salt- 
petre, and  as  it  threw  its  livid  glare  OTer 
the  place,  revealing  the  dark  openings  of 
the   various  avenues,  branching  out   on 
every  side, — ^the  Vaulted  dome,  sparklins^ 
with     crystals    of    various    forms    and 
hues,— *the  efi!ect  was  almost  overpower- 
ing.    I  have  stood  on  the  verge  of  Ni-> 
agara,  and  beheld  its  whirl  of  waters,  and 
listened  to  the   wild  deep  music  of  its 
voice — I  have  seen  the  ocean  in  its  fury 
beating  the  sounding  shore — the  storm  of 
fire,  as  with  the  wings  of  the  wind,   it 
swept   over    the    wild    prairies  of   the 
West — and  the  Father  of  waters  when 
he  spumed  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  na- 
tive channel :  but  never  did  I  comprehend 
the  nature   of  true  sublimity  until  this 
moment.    It  was  not  the  ftre^  the  eotf  A- 
quake,  nor  the  wind;  but  it  was  the  stW 
small  voice  of  Gody  speaking  in  this  tem- 
ple made  with  his  own  hands,  as  he  spoke 
to  Elijah.    It  was  one  of  those  momenta, 
few  and  far  between,  when  the  soul  seems 
to  catch  one  glimpse  of  its  future  and 
tranquilized  existence. 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Hav- 
shall,  the  guide  informed  me  that  he  was 
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employed  then,  as  now,  when  Manihall 
came  to  the  Cave.  At  my  request  he 
condacted  me  to  the  spot  where  the  shan- 
ty was  erected  for  nis  accommodation. 
It  is  situated  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  entrance.  Here  the  poor  inva- 
lid with  his  devoted  wife  took  up  his 
abode,  with  a  hope  that  the  peculiar  at- 
mosphere of  the  place  would  restore  him 
to  health.  Vain  hope :  his  Master  said, 
-'  come  up  higher,"  and  he  passed  from 
the  darkness  of  this  living  tomh,  to  the 
glories  of  the  upper  Paradise.  Here  the 
affectionate  wife  watched  by  the  couch  of 
her  afflicted  husband,  leaving  him  only 
once  a  day,  (as  the  guide  informed  me,; 
and  then  only  for  a  short  time,  to  enjoy 
the  light  and  sunshine  of  the  outer  world 
above.  Portions  of  their  little  cabin  still 
remain  {  I  lingered  around  the  spot,  with 
a  melancholy  pleasure. 

We  will  pass  hastily  through  "  PurgO" 
iory;^^  take  a  peep  into  ^^  Limbo  f'^  tarry 
a  few  moments  in  the  ^^Hall  of  Lide- 
pendence^*  cross  the  *^  Dead  Seaf*  make 
a  speech  in  the  "  Whispering  Gallery  ;^^ 
all  of  which  have  their  peculiar  and  in- 
describable beauties ;  and  we  are  come 
\  to  the  liver  '^  Styx  ;'  beyond  which,  as  I 
<  was  informed,  are  situated  the  more  inter- 
^  esting  portions  of  this  immense  grotto. 
But  as  I  could  not  devote  the  time  neces- 
sary for  farther  examination,  I  declined 
employing  the  modem  Charon,  who  here 
plies  the  oar ;  who,  I  must  say,  demands 
an  exorbitant  price  for  his  services. 

<ro  appreciate  fully  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  this  wonder  of  nature,  the 
visiter  must  devote  several  days  to  the 
work  of  exploration. 

The  body  of  the  beloved  Marshall  lies 
near  the  hotel,  in  its  unassuming  mve ; 
unnoticed  by  the  pleasure-seeking  throng; 
who  here  congregate  to  squander  awav 
their  precious  time  in  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation.— N,  Y,  Recorder.  S.  D. 


The  whole  population  in  the  entire 
region  drained  by  the  Mississippi  did  not, 
according  to  the  first  census,  (1790)  ex- 
ceed 200,000.  According  to  that  of 
1800,  it  had  increased,  in  round  numbers, 
to  560,000.  In  1810  it  had  increased  in 
like  numbers,  to  1,370,000;  in  1820,  to 
2,580,000;  in  18%,  to  4,100,000;  in 
1840,  to  6,380,000;  and  in  1846,  to 
8,020,000,  estimated  according  to  the 
ratio  of  increase  between  the  census  of 
1830  and  1840. 


7%e  hot  weaiher  ^  September— The 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  Wednesday 
says  that  from  Aug.  29  to  Sept.  8,  eleven 
days,  the  mercury  rose  every  day  above 
80  degrees — on  each  of  the  last  four  to 
90,  and  on  the  8th  to  91 ;  and  during  the 
whole  period  it  did  not  fall  in  the  night 
below  65.  One  night  it  fell  only  to  77— 
twice  to  86 — once  75,  72,  70,  69,  &c. 
On  the  authority  of  a  Meteorological 
Journal,  which  has  been  regularly  con- 
tinued ever  since  1818,  the  Advertiser 
says: — 

"  In  all  that  time  there  has  been  no 
such  period  of  hot  weather,  so  late  in  the 
year.  That  which  approached  the  near- 
est to  it  was  in  1828,  when  a  period  of 
11  days  ended  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, with  the  thermometer  at  noon  at 
95 u.  The  mean  of  the  greatest  heat  of 
earth  of  the  eleven  days  was,  in  1828, 
88^  ;  in  1846,  869.  But  the  nights  were 
then  cooler ;  for  the  mean  of  the  great- 
est cold  of  each  day  was,  in  1828,  66^, 
in  1846,  71^ ;  and  the  mean  of  the  whole 
period  in  1828,  77%  in  1846,  781^.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  tne  for- 
mer period  was  a  full  week  earlier  in  the 
year.  There  has  been  no  night  in  Sep* 
tember  since  this  journal  was  beguQ,  in 
1818,  so  hot  as  either  of  the  last  jfour 
nights,  and  no  day  in  September,  since 
1828,  so  hot  as  either  of  the  last  four 
successive  days." 

Iktensb  Heats. — The  Boston  Atlas 
translates  from  a  foreign  journal  a  para- 
graph in  relation  to  the  excessive  heat 
experienced  in  some  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  seems  that  m  Switzerland  the 
heat  has  been  so  great  and  continued, 
that  all  the  snow  that  usually  covers  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  has  melted.  Even 
Mont  Blanc  presents  an  uncovered  sum- 
mit of  granite,  a  fact  beyond  the  recol- 
lection of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  It  is 
much  feared  that  this  extraordinary  thaw 
will  produce  dangerous  results,  and  that 
a  general  inundation  will  be  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  this  melting  of  the 
snow.  It  is  stated  by  the  physicians  that 
the  number  of  cases  of  mental  derange- 
ment has  for  some  time  increased  with 
frightful  rapidity.  At  the  present  time 
all  the  women  of  Saltpetriere  have  pass- 
ed from  a  tranquil  madness  to  furious 
ravings^  and  it  is  heart-rending  to  see 
these  unfortunate  creatures  struggle,  and 
give  forth  ferocious  crieS|  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intense  heat. 
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WESTERN    YIROINIA. 

The  following  is  from  a  gentleman  trav- 
elling through  Western  Virginia  to  his 
friend  in  this  city. 

The  whole  of  Virginia,  west  of  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  i^  generally 
a  roUin?  country,  interspersed  with  hot- 
trm  or  Tow  lands — the  soil  in  general  is 
as  good  as  I  have  ever  seen,  free  from 
stone  and  very  rich,  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  timher,  such  as  red,  white,  hlac  k, 
chestnut,  and  Spanish  oaks,  walnuts, 
hickories,  hard  and  soft  maple,  ash,  pop- 
lar &c.,  with  very  little  underwood  ;  there 
are  some  large  level  tracts  of  mountain 
lands,  limestone  tracts  are  abundant  in  the 
mountains,  lime  is  not  used  to  any  extent 
in  farming,  the  mountain  lands  are  begin- 
ning to  be  more  thought  of  than  formerly, 
are  more  lasting  than  the  bottom  lands,and 
very  many  have  lately  commenced  cultiv- 
ating  them. 

Water  is  found  in  abundance,  the 
creeks  ^  afford  sufficient  for  cattle,  and 
springs  abound ;  the  water  is  very  soft 
and  good ;  the  climate  is  mild  and  very 
healthy,  the  cold  weather  sets  in  about 
December,  and  continues  till  about  Feb- 
uary,  in  which  month  they  commence 
ploughing.  The  staple  productions  of  the 
country  are,  Indian  corn,  which  grows 
from  12  to  15  feet  high  without  manure  ; 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  apples,  peach- 
es, melons  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vege- 
tables, common  to  New  York  and  New 
England  ;  grapes  grow  in  a  great  abun- 
dance— there  is  a  good  market  for  pro- 
duce at  all  times  ;  the  farmers  tell  me 
that  they  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  their  surplus  productions.  ^ 

Wheat  grows  better  on  the  hill  lands, 
than  on  the  bottom  lands,  without  man- 
ure, and  with  very  little  attention.  I 
conversed  with  several  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive farmers,  and  they  all  agreed  on  one 
point,  that  the  hill  lands  are  the  best  for 
the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  stock  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  small  grains,  for  which, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  best  coun- 
tries in  the  United  States  The  timbers 
are  very  valuable,  and  could  be  made  a 
profitable  business  to  get  out  staves, 
heading,  hoop-poles,  ship  and  steamboat 
timber,  transporting  them  down  the  Ohio, 
&c.  Coal  and  Iron-ore  are  found  in 
abundance.  I  noticed  some  veins  of  coal 
12  feet  thick. 

Loghouses  are  common  out  of  the  vil- 
lages ;  1,  however,  saw  some  frame  hous- 


es, 2  stories  high,  which  cost  about  $4O0.  * 
Masons  build  and  furnish  brick  and  lime  > 
at  $6  per  thousand ;  the  cattle,  in  gene-  < 
ral,  are  good,  the  country  is  well  adapted  / 
to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  swine  ;  good  s 
cows  are  worth  from  j|(8  to  $12,  horses 
from  $30  to  $60  per  head.  It  is  the 
finest  country  in  the  world  for  settle- 
ment. With  industry  and  good  manage- 
ment those  who  settle  here  soon  become 
rich.     N.  y.  Express. 


( 
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A  map  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
wrought  in  lace — ^in  which  the  towns, 
counties,  rivers,dEc.,  are  all  distinctly 
shown,  each  county  being  worked  in  a 
style  of  lace  different  from  those  adjoin- 
ing— may  be  seen  at  the  Female  Institute 
of  Mr.Burns,  in  Baltimore.  This  unique 
piece  of  female  ingenuity  is  the  work  of 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Institute,  and 
contains  55  different  kinds  of  lace*work 


? 


A  Graud  Familt  Picnic  was  given  in 
Litchfield,  Ck>nn.,  on  the  3d  inst.  by  the 
descendants  of  John  Buell  and  John 
Marshy  originally  proprietors  and  set- 
tlers of  the  town  of  Litchfield  in  the  year 
172L  The  history  of  the  family  was 
given  in  an  appropriate  address,  and  the  ^ 
meeting  was  opened  by  a  prayer,  follow-  ^ 
ed  by  other  devotional  exercises,  the  ^ 
ofiSciatinff  clergy  being  descendants  of  \ 
the  family.  At  the  close  of  these  ser-  ^ 
vices,  which  were  held  on  the  margin  of 
Bantam  Lake,  the  company  resorted  to  a 
well  furnished  table  spread  for  the  occa- 
sion, where  they  enjoyed  a  ^*  feast  of  fat 
things"  and  the  "  flow  of  soul."  There 
were  about  700  descendants  of  the  two 
families  present,  and  300  invited  guests 
and  spectators — making  in  all  not  leas 
than  1000. 

Among  the  facts  narrated  in  the  course 
of  the  history  of  the  two  families,  an  in- 
scription upon  a  tombstone  now  standing 
in  the  graveyard  east  of  the  village  was 
read,  viz..  **Mary  Buell,  wife  of  John 
Buell,  died  1768,  aged  90,  having  had  13 
children,  101  grand  children,  274  great 
grand  children,  and  22  great  great  grand 
children — making  a  total  of  410  descend- 
ants, 336  of  whom  survived  her." 

From  such  facts  as  the  above,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  descendants 
of  John  Marsh,  and  John  Buell  are  nu- 
merous after  a  lapse  of  125  years. — Bos- 
ton Trans. 
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7%€  HoTH^a  Foot  J  and  haw  to  keq»  it  sound; 
toitk  lUustrations,  By  Wiluam  Miles, 
Esq.    Exeter,  1846. 

This  portion  of  the  quadraped,  be- 
cause it  outwardly  seems  to  be  one  solid 
block,  thicker  than  a  tandem-driver's 
head,  and  made,  therefore,  to  be  battered 
without  mercy  on  roads  as  hard,  con- 
tains a  mechanism  inside  that  is  exqui- 
site. 

The  homy  case  is  lined  with  thin 
plates,  that  are  at  once  elastic  and  de- 
void of  sensation;  thus  concussion  is 
broken,  and  blows  are  not  felt.  By  this 
admirable  combination  of  solidity  and 
elasticity,  the  given  and  most  difficult 
mechanical  problem,  to  wit,  the  moving 
a  heavy  body  with  great  velocity,  is 
solved.  The  exterior  defensive  casing 
is  called  the  ^^  crust "  in  England,  and  the 
^^walV^  in  France.  This  crust  is  thick- 
est at  the  fronts  of  the  fore-feet,  where 
the  first  and  greatest  shocks  are  received  ; 
and  is  thinnest — ^for  Nature  does  nothing 
in  vain — at  the  heels,  where  expansion, 
not  resistance,  is  required.  The  jfround- 
surface  of  the  foot  is  composea  of  the 
sensitive  sole,  which  is  endued  with  a 
power  of  descent  and  ascent,  according 
to  the  pressure  on  it  from  above,  and  of 
the  fioQi  a  spongy  but  less  finely  organ- 
ized substance,  which  swells  at  the  back 
part ;  bulby  and  well  defined  in  the  un- 
shod colt,  "it  is  converted,"  says  Mr. 
Miles,  "  by  the  mischievous  interference 
of  art — i  e.,  repeated  bad  shoeing — ^into 
a  mere  apology  for  a  frog."  The  name 
frog  is  a  corruption  (votafrush — i.  e.  the 
fourche  (furca)  of  the  French. 

Be  the  names  and  uses  of  the  frog 
what  they  may,  the  horny  wall  of  the 
hoof  protects  three  bones  in  its  interior — 
the  coffin,  coronet,  and  navicular:  the 
former  is  let  down  to  the  point  of  the 
hoof,  and  represents  the  first  bone  of  the 
great  toe  of  the  human  foot ;  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  the  whole  foot  of  the 
horse  is  one  toe ;  the  action  will  be  un- 
derstood by  comparing  it  to  that  of  the 
fore-finger  of  our  hand,  the  knee  doing 
the  functions  of  the  wrist ;  a  nail  driven 
into  this  coffin  renders  a  horse  dead  lame. 
Nature  has  placed  the  second  bone,  the 
coronet,  on  the  top  of  this  coffin,  as  is 
done  at  august  funerals.  The  third  bone, 
the  navicular,  is  placed  midway  behind 
the  two  others:  although  very  small, 
''  being  only  2  1-4  inches  long  in  a  horse 
of  16  Jianis  high,"  it  often  bears  his 


whole  weight,  and  from  doing  all  the 
hard  work  is  the  "  navie  ''  of  the  locomo- 
tive concern ;  it  rests  on  a  cushion  that 
is  interposed  between  it  and  the  frog;  a 
tendon  passes  under  the  navicular,  whose 
pulley  action  is  facilitated  by  the  secre- 
tion of  a  natural  grease.  The  siiffhtest 
injury  causes  inflammation ;  and  "  a 
speck  in  the  bone  no  larger  than  a  pin's 
head  produces  a  lameness  that  defies  hu- 
man art." 

Whenever  there  is  inflammation  in  the 
foot,  no  horse  will  stand  on  it  ;  and 
^pointingy"  in  all  its  varieties,  is  a  sure 
indication  of  an  attempt  to  relieve  the 
navicular  joint,  and  to  shift  the  seat  of 
pain. 

The  progress  of  disease  in  the  foot  is 
almost  imperceptible,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  lameness  gradual ;  the  spur  of  a 
brutal  rider  and  the  natural  courage  of  a 
generous  animal  will  cause  much  pain  to 
be  borne  without  flinching,  but  endurance 
has  its  limits :  first  the  step  is  shortened, 
then  the  ground  is  struck  less  forcibly — 
yet  yield  at  last  he  must  in  the  unequal 
struggle  of  nature  against  iron ;  and  after 
sinking  his  head  and  neck  to  remove 
their  weight  from  the  feet,  down  he 
comes,  decidedly  lame,  to  the  surprise 
of  his  master,  who,  from  never  suspecting 
the  growing  evil,  overlooks  the  real 
cause,  and  attributes  the  casualty  to  some 
recent  accident,  •'  my  stupid  groom," 
&c« 

In  shoeing  a  horse  properly,  which  re- 
quires two  good  hours,  and  is  very  sel- 
dom done,  three  points  require  conside- 
ration :  the  previous  preparation  of  the 
feet,  the  form  of  the  shoe,  and  the  man- 
ner of  fastening  it  on.  As  a  general  rule, 
a  horse  should  never  be  shod  in  his  own 
stable,  but  always  taken  to  the  forge, 
where,  )f  the  shoe  does  not  fit,  it  can  be 
altered,  which  cannot  be  done  at  home, 
where  the  foot  must  be  fitted  to  the  shoe. 
Many  foolish  farriers  put  the  foot  in  or- 
der, as  they  call  it,  by  rounding  it, 
which  they  fancy  looks  pretty.  This 
they  efiect  by  cutting  away  the  hoof  of 
young  colts,  and  pinching  their  feet  like 
those  of  Chinese  ladies,  until  they  can 
scarcely  walk.  Where  nature  perseveres 
in  one  form,  man,  whether  matcing  shoes 
of  iron  or  satin,  cannot  easily  amend  the 
shape.  If  the  horse's  foot  be  fettered,  its 
expansion  is  circumscribed,  by  which 
elasticity  is  lost  and  unsoundness  origi- 
nated.   The  first  step  before  pnttbg  on 
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ft  nefw  shoe  is  tbe  taking  off  the  old  one  i 
the  Bails  mast  be  gently  drawn  out, 
which  requires  as  much  tact  as  in  man- 
aging those  of  the  foot  haman;  all 
wrenching  off,  all  dragging  them  violent- 
ly through  the  crust,  distresses  the  pa* 
tient,  who  struggles  to  get  free  as  a  man 
does  from  a  rough  chiropo4i8t.  Foreible 
extraction  injures  the  lamiose  of  the  hoof^ 
which,  if  once  separated,  never  re^unite, 
but  form  '^  shaky  places,"  at  which  good 
farriers  quake.  The  shoe  once  of^the 
edges  of  the  hoof  are  to  be  rasped,  and 
the  sole  pared  out,  as  a  thick  one  im- 
pedes the  descent  of  the  coffin  bone.  An 
operator  errs  oftener  by  removing  too 
much  than  too  little.  A  good  master 
ouglit  to  be  able  to  direct  ¥^at  should  be 
done,  and  to  know  if  it  be  well  done, 
which  he  never  will  accomplish  without 
some  inkling  of  farriery.  The  **  lar- 
^read  prejudice  of  opening  out  the  heels, 
and  carving  the  frog  into  shape  at  e^ery 
shoeing,"  horrifies  our  kind  author,  who 
never  would  allow  the  knife  to  approach 
it ;  for  what  is  sport  to  the  farrier  is 
death  to  the  frog.  This  elastic  organ, 
when  bared  of  its  thin  covering  texture, 
cannot*  stand  the  dry  hard  road,  but 
shrivels  up  and  cracks,  while  the  edges 
wear  into  exfoliations  called  ^^rags," 
which  a  tidy  smith  cuts  away  because 
unsightly.  Their  separation  should  be 
left  to  nature,  for  the  frog  casts  off  these 
worn-out  teguments  as  a  snake  does  his 
old  skin,  or  a  child  its  first  tooth,  when  a 
new  one  formed  behind  is  ready  to  take 
its  place. 

The  form  of  the  shoe  is  a  question  of 
great  consequence  to  the  horse,  and  of 
not  less  difference  of  opinion  among  men« 
It  has  perplexed  the  mind  veterinarian 
from  SoUeysel,  the  father  of  the  art, 
down  to  the  "  college."  The  prevalent 
notion,  that  shoes  cannot  be  too  light,  is 
an  error.  An  ounce  more  or  less,  which 
makes  too  little  difference  in  weight 
either  to  strain  or  weary  the  back  sin- 
ews, prevents  a  shoe  bending,  and  affords 
greater  protection  to  the  sole  and  frog. 
The  shoes  should  be  of  equal  thickness 
throughout,  with  a  flat  ground  surface, 
as  those  with  high  heels,  which  asinine 
smiths  make  in  imitation  of  their  own, 
are  dangerously  absurd.  The  toe,  which 
ought  to  be  raisedi  is  thus  lowered,  and 
Nature's  plan  reversed,  who  elevates  the 
point  in  order  to  avoid  obstructions.  The 
web  should  be  wide,  and  of  the  same 
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width  throD^hottt.  ^  The  ^  oUtr  edge  of 
the  foot  rests  on  the  mmr  edge  of  the 
shoe,  and  the  remaining  width  of  the  / 
web  projects  beyond  the  hoof ;"  so  tbat  a  \ 
master  who  thinks  his  horse  has  a  g^ood  ; 
open  foot,  only  has  to  be  proud  of  a  bad  ] 
open  shoe,  which  both  conceals  deformi-  > 
ties  underneath,  and  '*  invites  with  open  j 
arms  a  bad  road  to  come  and  do  its  ; 
worst."  The  heels  are  made  bare  jost 
where  the  navicular  joint  is  the  most  ex- 
posed; and  if  that  be  inflamed,  vrhaX 
must  the  agony  be  when  the  unprotected 
foot  treads  on  a  sharp  flint  1 

The  errors  of  a  vicious  shoe,  and  At 
merits  of  a  good  one,  are  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Miles  in  several  drawings  which  he 
has  lithoffraphed  himself.     W  hen  a  shoe 
is  properly  forged,  there  is  no  danger  in 
applying  it  so  hot  to  the  hoof  as  to  bam 
the  crust,  since  irregularities  of  the  sur- 
face are  thus  discovered  and  easily  re- 
moved.   In  lixing,  or  putting  on  the  shoe, 
it  should  rest  only  on  the  horny  rim  of 
the  hoof.    It  must  not  press  on  the  sole, 
and  thus  cramp  its  springy  operation ;  or 
encumber  the  heels,  where  the  crust  is 
the  thinnest  and  the  power  of  expansion 
the  greatest.     As  to  the  very  important 
manner  of  fastening  it  on,  and  number  of 
nails  to  be  used,  Mr.  Miles,  wishing  to 
ascertain  with    how  feiJb  this  could   be 
effected,  began  with  seven  for  the  fore- 
feet, and  eiffht  for  the  hind  ones,  which 
he  gradually  reduced  to  five  and    six. 
Thin  small  nails  are  the  best,  as  making 
the   smallest   holes  in  the  crust;  they 
should  be  driven  into  the  outer  quarter, 
where  the  crnst  is  the  thickest,  and  not 
forced  in  too  high,  but  with  the  points 
brought  out  as  soon  as  possible,    and 
clenched  down  broadly,  and  then  not  too 
neatly  rasped  away,  which  weakens  their 
hold.     The  heels  and  inside  quarters  are 
to  be  left  free.     The  misery  and  destruc- 
tion entailed  on  horses  by  nailing  their 
shoes  on  both  sides  of  the  feet  are  en- 
tirely obviated  by  this  simple  system  of 
one-sided  nailing*  which  is  unquestion- 
ably the  discovery  that  does  most  honor 
to    modern     farriery;    accordingly    its 
adoption  is  pressed  upon  all  owners  and 
lovers  of  the  noble  animal,  by  Mr.  Miles, 
with  arguments  that  must  carry  convic- 
tion to  all  who  have  heads.     This  grand 
specific  diminishes  at  once  the  continual 
struggle  between  the  expansion  of  tbe 
foot  and  the  contraction  of  the  iron. 
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COMPOSITIONS  WRfTTBN   AT   SCHOCM, 
BY  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

Japaning. — Japaning  may  be  applied 
to  wood,  mietal  and  leather  j  also  to  pa- 
per. The  East  Indian  articles  are  form* 
ed  neatly  on  wood.  Ihe  varnisb  api> 
plied  to  give  them  color  as  well  as  polish, 
18  not  well  ascertained^  but  with  us  the 
Bubetance  is  lac,  a  kind  of  resin,  which 
exudes  from  a  tree  in  the  East  Indies.  It 
is  used  in  painting,  and  in  making  seal- 
infi^wax,  and  in  dyeing* 

The  first  part  of  the  process  in  japan- 
ing IB  to  lay  on  a  thin  coat  of  glue,  then 
the  proper  japan— ground  is  laid  on, 
made  of  shellac  and  varnish,  mixed  with 
such  colors  as  are  wanted.  The  work 
may  then  be  painted  with  figures,  land- 
scapes, &c.  The  colors  may  be  mixed 
with  oil  or  varnish. 


The  LtoD.— The  voice  of  the  lion  has 
not  the  least  resemblance  to  thunder,  as 
some  persons  have  thought.  AH  animals 
have  naturally  a  great  dread  of  the  lion 
and  give  tokens  of  great  fright  whenever  a 
lion  roars.  Horses,  dogs,  and  all  other 
animals  experience,  at  the  approach  of 
this  formidable  creature^  a  horror  which 
they  cannot  conceal.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  that  nature  should  thus  have  taught 
other  animals  to  dread  the  lion. 

Accprding  to  the  accounts  of  travellers, 
the  lion  puts  his  mouth  close  to  the  ground 
when  he  roars,  so  that  his  voice  spreads 
equally  all  around,  and  the  animab  run 
this  way  and  that,  not  knowing  what  di- 
rection to  take.    This  is  probably  a  fable. 

/eioeATf.— The  proper  objects  of  the 
jewelers  being  precious  stones,  it  may  be 
proper  to  specify  that  these  are  substances 
found  by  digging  in  the  earth,  or  by 
searching  in  rivers,  which  wash  many 
gems  down  wiih  their  streams.  The 
principal  of  them  is  the  diamond,  which 
when  cut  is  perfectly  colorless  and  trans, 
parent.  Stones  are  set  in  a  gold  or  silver 
case.  For  the  diamond  this  case  is  black- 
ened, making  it  more  brilliant. 

Rulnu  are  stones  of  a  bright,  deep  red 
color.  The  aappkire  is  blue,  the  topaz  yel- 
low, the  emerald  green,  the  amethyst  pur- 
ple, and  the  garnet  a  deep  red  color.  Al- 
though of  animal  production,  yet  as  truly 
;  belonging  to  the  jeweler,  we  must  mm" 
tion  pear  b. 
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7%e  Bi8an.-^Thm  western  Indians  con- 
sider the  bison  as  one  of  the  best  gifts 
which  the  Great  Spirit  has  bestowed  on 
them.    This  animal  ]:» indeed  one  of  the 
greatest  of  worldly  blessings  to  some  of 
the  poor  Indians,  as  without  him  they 
would  often  starve.    Of  his  skin  their 
blankets   and  their  clothing  are  made. 
Ine  herds  of  bisons  are  sometimes  said 
to  amount  to  several  thousands  in  num- 
ber, and,  while  feeding  at  leisure,  they 
are  spread  over  a  largeextent  of  country  * 
but  when  they  ane  flroing  from  one  re^ 
gion  or  place  to  another,  they  move  close 
together  like  a  flock  of  sheep.    They 
cross  mountains,  swim  rivers,  and  pass 
forests  without  interrupting  their  line  of 
march..   Bisons  run  wild  in  the   great 
forests  and   prairies  in   North  America, 
where  they  are  seen  in  droves  amountinir 
to  several  hundreds  each. 


Geneva,  in  the  StaU  of  New   York.— 
Geneva  IS  situated  on  the  northwest  ex- 
tremity  of  Seneca  Lake.    It  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Town.    The  first 
houses  were  built  on  the  margin  of  the 
Lake  J  but  Capt.  Williamson,  struck  with 
the  beauty   of  the  elevated  plain  which 
crowns  the  high  bank,  began  to  lay  out 
the  buildmg-lots  facing  the  Lake.   Geneva 
IS  suppLed  with  water  by  pipes  from  a 
neighboring  spring.    From  the  Lake  the 
town  18  supplied  with  fish.     This  Lake  is 
forty-four  miles  long.     Its  depth  is  un- 
known.     The  water  is  very  clear  and 
wholesome ;   the   bottom  is    sand    and 
gravel,  with  a  sandy  beach  like  the  sea- 
shore. 


Pnntere'  i^ertivo/.— Great  preparations 
are  making  among  the  printers  in  Ro- 
chester to  observe  in  a  fitting  manner  the 
birth  day  of  Franklin  :  the  design  is  to 
in^»\e  members  of  the  Craft  from  the 
whole  United  States,  also  veterans  in  the 
art  from  Europe. 

VBR8BS  FOR  CHUDR JBlf  TO  JMASLN. 

LI880N2. 

As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you   do  j 

ye  also  to  them  likewise.    Luke  vi.3].  < 

Honor  thy  father  and  mother,  which  isthe  fiist  ^ 
oommandment  with  promise. 

Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God^i^^  aM 
thy  heut,.and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind*    Matt  uii.  87. 
Cevntry  paper. 
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A  Cbild  Prayins. 

Fold  thy  little  hands  in  prayer ; 

Bow  down  at  thy  mother's  knee; 
Now  thy  Buony  iace  is  fair, 
Shining  throagh  thy  auburn  hair; 

Thine  eyes  are  passion  free ; 
And  pleasant  thoughtsiikegarlandsbind  thee 
Unto  thy  home,  yet  grief  may  find  thee — 

Then  pray,  child,  pray  ! 

Now,  thy  young  heart,  like  a  bird, 

Warbles  in  its  summer  nett; 
No  evil  thought,  no  unkind  word, 
No  chilling  autunm  winds  have  stirred 

The  beauty  of  thy  rest ; 
But  winter  hastens,  and  decay 
Shall  waste  thy  verdant  hope  away- 
Then  pray,  child,  pray ! 

Thy  bosom  is  a  house  of  glee. 

With  gladness  harping  at  the  door ; 
While  ever  with  a  joyous  shout, 
Hope,  the  May  Queen,  dances  out. 

Her  lips  with  music  running  o'er ; 
But  time  those  strings  of  joy  will  sever. 
And  hope  will  not  duice  on  forever- 
Then  pray,  child,  pray ! 

Now,  thy  mother's  arm  is  spread 

Beneath  thy  pillow  in  the  night ; 
And  loving  feet  creep  round  thy  bed. 
And  o'er  thy  quiet  face  is  shed 
The  taper's  darkening  light ; 
But  that  fond  arm  will  fiass  away, 
By  thee  no  more  those  feet  will  stay — 

Then  pray,  child,  pray ! 
Pbotsstaut  Unionist. 


The  Qemian  population  of  New  Tork 
City  is  between  40^000  and  50,000  of 
whom  10,000  are  Romanists,  who  are 
generally  supplied  with  churches,  priests 
and  books,  but  not  with  the  Bible. 


RECIPES. 


CRANBftRRT  Jellt. — To  One  quart  of  cran- 
berries put  a  quart  of  water,  and  boil  them 
to  a  pulp ;  mash  them  with  a  wooden  ladle 
whilst  boiling ;  then  strain  them,  and,  to  each 
pint  of  juice,  add  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar; 
set  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stir  with  a  silver 
spoon  ;  try  it  often,  by  taking  some  of  it  in  a 
saucer.  When  cold,  it  it  is  not  a  hue  jelly, 
continue  to  boil  until  it  is  so. 
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To  Preserve  Granges. — Boil  oranges  in 
clear  water,  until  you  can  pass  a  btraw 
through  the  skins  >  then  clarify  three'-quariers 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  oranges, 
and  pour  over  the  fruit  while  hot ;  let  them 
stand  one  night,  then  boil  them  in  the  syrup 
until  they  are  clear,  and  the  syrup  thick. 
Take  them  from  the  syrup  and  strain  it  clear 
over  them. 


To  Keef  Orange  or  Lehon  Juice. — ^To 
every  pint  of  juice,  put  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  double  refined  sugar ;  let  it  boil  for 
a  short  time ;  then  bottle  it. 


To  take  lamp  oil  from  carpets,  or  oth- 
er wearing  apparel,  make  a  paste  of  rye 
flour,  of  the  consistency  of  a  rather  stiff* 
batter,  and  apply  it  to  the  place ;  wh^n 
dry  it  will  rub  off*,  and  take  the  grease 
with  it. 


BIanitfactttrss  in  CoNNSCnCXTT. — 
There  are  in  Connecticut  147  cotton 
mills,  128  woolen  mills,  37  paper  mills, 
128  coach  and  wagon  iactories,  and  32 
clock  factories.  Sewing  silk  is  also 
manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $  183,000 
per  annum. 


The  new  Custom  House  at  Boston  is 
nearly  completed.  *'  Not  a  splinter  of 
wood  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  edifice  ; 
all  is  of  Quincy  granite  and  iron,  with 
marble  floors,  ice.  The  roof  and  dome 
are  formed  of  solid  granite  blocks  over- 
lapping one  another. 


Soils  OF  I^^EMPBRANCB. — We  have  been 
furnished  by  a  member  of  the  order,  with 
the  following  fact : 

From  October  15th,  1845,  to  March  31st 
1646,  but  78  deaths  occurred  among  the 
Sons  of  Temperance,  at  which  lattef  date 
he  Order  numbered  over  40,000  members. 
This  fact  needs  no  comment,  it  speaks 
more  plainly  than  volumes  written  m  be- 
half of  the  Order. 

Reissue  of  Vol.  I. — A  New  Stereotype  Edp' 
tion  ot  this  Magazine. — The  first  quarterly 
psrt  of  Vol.  1.  will  soon  be  ready — lor  37  1-2 
cents,  or  4  copies  for  $1.  Orders  should  be 
sent  soon. 
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Is  published  weekly,  at  the  office  of  tho  Kliw  York 
£rpre«,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  3  ceota  a  number,  (16 
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This  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  numerous 
drawings  made  by  the  assiduous  traveller 
and  accomplished  artist  Catherwood, 
while  investigrating  the  astonishing  ruins 
of  Central  America,  Chiapas  and  Yuca- 
tan, in  late  years  1839  and  1840,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Stephens,  whose  published 
works  are  well  known  and  so  popular 
At  a  place  known  by  the  name  of  Copan, 
(a  word  of  unknown  meaning  and  origin, 
and  connected  with  no  history  or  tradition) 
the  travellers  surveyed  and  measured 
some  ruins  of  great  magnitude,  of  the  curi- 
ous plan  of  which  we  will  give  a  brief 
description.  Mr.  Catherwood  took  care- 
ful drawings  of  the  principal  objects, 
copies  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Stephens  on 
that  country.  Among  the  most  promi- 
nent, curious  and  inexplicable,  were  sev- 
eral monoliths,  or  siagle  stones,  of  the 
form  and  size  of  that  we  have  given,  and 
like  it  covered  with  deep  sculpture,  re- 
presenting well-proportioned  human  fig- 
ures, loaded  and  surrounded  with  orna- 
mental designs,  portions  of  which  are 
open  to  much  conjecture. 

Fuentes  says  that  in  1700  the  great 
circus  of  Copan  was  entire,  being  a  circle 
surrounded  by  stone  pyramids,  well  built, 
and  six  yards  high,  with  good  statues  of 
men  and  women  at  their  bases,  retaining 
a  colored  enamel,  ana  all  in  the  Castilian 
costume.  He  adds  that  a  stone  portal, 
sculptured  with  similar  figures,  stood  at 
a  short  distance,  just  within  which  were 
two  pyramids,  from  which  was  suspend- 
a  hammock  of  stone,  containing  figures 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  dressed  as  In- 
dians. The  hammock,  although  of  heavy 
stone,  was  easily  moveable  by  the  hand. 
This  sounds  like  a  fabulous  account ;  and 
it  is  difiicult  to  credit  it  aU. 

Mr.  Stephens  proceeds  to  inform  us 
that  no  other  notice  is  to  be  found  of  the 
interesting  ruins  at  Copan  until  1836, 
when  they  were  visited  by  Col.  Galindo, 
at  the  instance  of  the  government  of 
Guatemala,  and  whose  report  was  pub- 


lished in  Paris  and  London.  Yet  no  i 
plans  or  drawings  had  been  published  \ 
until  those  of  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Ca  ' 
therwood.  ' 

The  place  is  about  300  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Copan, ; 
a  branch  of  the  Montagua,  which  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Honduras  near  Omoa, 
a    principal    city    of   Guatemala.    The 
stream  is  small,  and  interrupted  by  falls. 
Cortez  must  have  passed  within  two  days 
march  of  the  place.    The  ruins  extend 
two  miles  along  the  river  ;  and  there  is  a 
monument  on  a  hill  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
opposite  side.     A  thick  forest  behind  has 
not  been  explored.    No  remains  of  dwell- 
ings are  to  be  seen ;   and  the  principal 
edifice  appears  like  a  temple.    A  wall  of 
it  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  , 
north  and  south,  624  feet,  and  from  60  to  ' 
90  feet  high.    It  is  formed  of  cut  stones,  \ 
from  3  to  6  feet  long  and  1 1-2  wide; 
and  many  of  them  have  been  thrown  oat 
of  place  by  the  roots  of  trees.    The  cir-  ( 
cuit  of  the  whole  building  is  2866  feet, 
which  is  immense,  although  less  than  that 
of  the   Great   Egyptian  Pyramid.    The 
three  remaining  sides  are  formed  of  py- ; 
ramidal  structures  and  ranges  of  steps, ) 
rising  on  the  slope  frpm  30  to  140  feet.  ^ 
Two  intervals  appear  like  city  gates ;  one 
of  which  opens  into  a  quadrangular  area ; 
250  feet  square,  two  sides  of  which  are  ^ 
formed  by  pyramids  120  feet  high  on  \ 
the  slope.  ( 

Numerous  remains  of  sculpture  lie  at ) 
the  bases  of  these  structures,  and  in  other  ^ 
places ;  among  which  are  many  gig^^^^ 
heads,  like  those  of  apes  or  monkeys, 
some  scattered  all  over  the  sides  of  apyn- 1 
mid,  others  in  rows  in  their  places,  aboat  [ 
half  way  up  its  side.  What  is  very  re-  j 
markable,  Mr.  Stephens  says  that  he  and  / 
his  companion  were  struck  by  a  resem-  ^ 
blance  which  they  observed  between  t  ^ 
mutilated  colossal  ape  or  baboon  and  "  the  j 
four  monstrous  animals  which  once  stood  j 
in  front,  attached  to  the  base  of  the  obe- 1 
lisk  of  Luxor  [in  Egypt]  now  in  Pa"*»  { 
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and  which,  under  the  name  of  cynoceph- 
ali,  [or  dogs'  heads,]  were  worshipped  at 
Thebes."  A  well  executed  and  express- 
ive head  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the 
portrait  of  some  distinguished  monarch. 
The  ruins  of  Gopan  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  numerous  other  ancient 
cities  in  that  part  of  America,  by  several 
sculptured  columns  of  stone,  standing  and 
lying  in  different  places,  (chiefly  at  some 
distance  from  the  great  ruins),  one  of 
which  is  represented  by  our  frontispiece. 
They  are  from  9  to  13  feet  high,  of  sin- 
gle blocks,  deeply  engraved  in  every  part, 
with  a  human  figure  on  one  side,  and 
what  seem  hieroglyphics  elsewhere,  all 
bearing  a  general  resemblance  in  style, 
dress  and  ornaments,  but  no  two  alike. 
Mr.  Stephens  ofiers  no  comments,  justly 
concluding  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
found mystery  which  now  shrouds  the 
whole  subject,  accurate  delineations  and 
descriptions  are  the  most  valuable  offer- 
ing that  can  be  made  to  the  world.  Mr. 
Catherwood,  with  characteristic  care, 
faithfulness  and  skill,  copied  these  curi- 
ous monuments  by  the  camera  lucida 
and  then  reduced  them  with  accuracy. 
Some  of  the  best  artists  of  England  were 
employed  to  cut  them  in  wood  i  but  they 
so  far  failed,  that  they  were  afterwards 
all  engpraved  on  steel.  Our  print  is  from 
a  wood  6ut,  yet  does  no  small  justice  to 
the  subject 

Several  of  these  columns  were  painte  , 
and  the  red  color  still  remains  in  part. 
The  ranges  of  steps  and  the  p3rramids 
were  also  painted  in  the  same  manner. 
A  sculptured  stone  was  found  before  each 
column,  apparently  an  altar ;  all  of  dif- 
ferent devices,  and  some  with  human 
figures  and  hieroglyphics  still  distinguish- 
able. Partly  from  the  position  of  the 
altar,  Mr.  Stephens  concludes  that  the 
columns  were  idols,  to  which  human  sa- 
crifices were  offered ;  and  the  reader 
will  readily  concur  in  this  opinion.  The 
prints  he  gives  of  them  are  numerous  and 
extremely  well  exeonted.     We  add  his 


i 
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brief  description  of  that  which  we  have 
presented. 

"  It  is  eleven  feet,  eight  inches  high,* 
three  feet,  four  inches  on  each  side,  and 
stands  with  its  front  to  the  east,  on  a  pe- 
destal six  feet  square,  the  whole  resting 
on  a  circular  stone  foundation,  sixteen 
feet  in  diameter.  Before,  at  a  distance 
of  eight  feet,  ten  inches,  is  an  altar,  part- 
ly buried,  three  feet,  three  inches  above 
the  ground,  seven  feet  square,  and  stand- 
ing diagonally  to  the  idol.  It  is  in  high 
relief,  boldly  sculptured,  and  m  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  The  front,  from 
the  absence  of  a  beard,  and  from  the 
dress,  are  supposed  to  be  the  figure  of  a 
woman ;  and  the  countenance  presents 
traits  of  individuality,  leading  to  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  a  portrait." 

Mr.  Stephens  gives  us  a  drawing  of  the 
opposite  side  of  this  column,  which  is 
covered  with  intricate  sculpture,  so  much 
worn  away,  as  to  render  the  design  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  conjecture.  At  the 
bottom  are  ten  hieroglyphical  designs, 
and  all  around  the  edges  of  the  stone  on 
that  side  is  a  neat  border,  resembling  tas- 
sels hanging  on  buttons. 

A  little  behind  this  monument  is  anoth- 
er,  with  the  figure  of  a  man,  which  the 
author  tells  us  is  "  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  Gopany  and  in  workmanship  is 
equal  to  the  finest  Egyptian  sculpture. 
Indeed,  he  adds :  '*  it  is  impossible,  with 
the  best  instruments  of  modem  times,  to 
cut  stones  niore  perfectly.'^ 

Thb  Towns  on  the  Lake.— Our  North- 
em  neighbours.  Port  Washington,  Sheboy- 
gan, &c.,  are  growing  very  finely.  The  lit- 
tle steamer  Astor  has  made  two  trips  to  Port 
Wsshington  within  a  fortnight  past,  and  car- 
ried thither  agoodlv  number  of  passengers. 
Sheboygan,  we  hear,  is  improving  with 
great  rapidity.  A  large  number  of  stores 
and  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the 
present  season  and  occupied  as  soon  as  fin- 
ished. Most  of  the  steamers,  coming  up 
the  Lake,  land  there  regularly  and  leave  a 
good  many  emigrants.  At  Manitouwbc 
there  is  an  excellent  pier^  and  other  conve- 
niences for  landing. — West  Paper. 
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JOITRNAL  OF  THE  REV.  WALTER  M.  LOWRIE. 

August  9. — ^A  feast  for  the  dead,  who 
have  DO  surviving  children  to  worship 
them,  is  just  now  (9  o'clock,  P.M.)  going 
on  outside  of  my  rooms.  Two  long  ropes, 
with  numerous  strips  of  colored  paper 
suspended,  are  hung  along  the  sides  of  the 
streets,  and  tables  with  various  eatables, 
as  eggs,  water-lily  roots,  beans,  fish, 
ginger,  rice,  cups  of  spirits,  and  the  like, 
are  spread  over  them.  At  one  end  is  a 
hideous  monster  made  of  paper,  and  at 
the  other  a  company  of  priests  are  per- 
forming some  monotonous  ceremonies. 
Buddhist  and  Taou  priests  mingle  togeth- 
er in  the  rites,  and  the  little  children  look 
on  it  as  a  great  "raree-show."  The 
object  is  to  feed  the  souls  of  dead  men  in 
this  neighbourhood,  who  have  no  children 
left  to  provide  for  their  wants.  Con- 
tributions have  been  given  by  the  neigh- 
bours around  to  the  amount  of  4,000  cash," 
and  as  all  the  expenses  will  scarcely 
amount  to  1,000,  the  remainder  will  of 
course  fall  into  the  pockets  of  the 
priests. 

It  is  now  earl^  harvest  for  millet  and 
rice.  The  gram  is  threshed  very  soon 
after  being  cut,  and  entirely  by  hand. 
Threshing-floors  seem  unknown,  though 
the  paved  fronts  of  large  old  tombs  and 
similar  places  are  often  used  for  drying 
floors.  After  being  cut,  or  pulled  up  as 
the  case  may  be,  which  is  done  handful 
by  handful,  the  stalks  are  spread  out  to 
dry  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  carried  to 
the  threshing  box,  which  is  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  it  is  wanted.  This  box 
IS  about  four  feet  square  by  two  deep, 
being  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the*bottom. 
In  the  box  on  one  side  there  is  a  strong 
frame  of  long  strips  of  bamboo,  against 
which  the  heads  of  the  grain  are  beaten, 
while  a  large  mat  on  the  other  three  sides, 
prevents  them  from  flying  away,  and  they 
fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  "box.  It 
is  slow  and  hard  work,  but  seems  quite 
eflTeetual.  After  drying  this  grain  some 
days  longer,  it  is  winnowed,  either  in 
seives  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  windmill, 
much  the  same  as  those  used  by  farmers 
in  the  United  States.  After  this  the  rice 
must  be  pounded  in  mortars,  or  rubbed 
between  two  wooden  grinders  to  remove 
the  husk  adherinfi^  to  each  separate  grain. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  labor  in  cultivat- 
ing   ride>  as  the  Chinese   do  it.     The 
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grain  is  first  steeped  in  water,  then  sond 
in  nursery  beds,  then  transplanted  h 
hand,  then  weededy(Bii  operation  whk^ 
requires  men  to  go  over  the  field  ontliT 
hands  and  knees,  in  mud  and  water  ai'o. 
deep, )  irrigated  two  or  three  times br 
water-wheels,  cut,  threshed,  dried,  ms- 
nowed,  pounded,  winnowed  again,  aodi 
don't  know  how  many  more  operatioo«. 

Thence  we  proceeded  till  we  came  it 
sight  of  Tung- woo ;  but  to  our  disappoin:- 
ment  found  the  water  in  the  canal  so  low, 
(notwithstanding  the  late  heavy  rains. 
that  we  could  not  reach  the  lake  in  ov. 
boat,  and  the  frequent  showers  precludeil 
the  idea  of  walking. 

Arrived  about  five  o'clock  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Yuhwang,  which  is  a  mile  or  moR 
from  the  monastery,  and  contains  above i 
thousand  inhabitants. 

We  reached  the  monastery  a  little  be- 
fore sunset,  and  found  it  so  embowered 
in  trees  that  the  buildin«(S  were  not  risi- 
ble till  we  were  close  to  them.    The  Bud- 
hist  priests  have  certainly  (what  is  rathti  i 
uncommon  among  other  classes,)  a  gooi 
deal  of  taste  in  the  selection  of  their  resi- 
dences.    The    monastery   is   beautifa])}' 
situated  in  a  gorge  of  two  hills,  with  an- 
other hill  directly  in  front.     This  does  not 
furnish  a  very  wide  prospect  in  any  direc- 
tion, but  it  makes  the  place  quiet  and  re- ; 
tired.     A  brick  wall   enclosing  seireral  i 
acres  of  ground  goes  round  the  monastery. 
Entering  the  main  gate,  we  went  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  crossed  a  lit- 
tle bridge  thrown  over  the  valley  stream, 
and  ascending  a  slight  elevation  ot  some  \ 
twenty  feet  or  more,  entered  the  buildings, 
and  proceeding  through  one  or  two  large 
court  yards,  were  politely  received  by  th« 
monks,  and  shown  into   the  strangers. 
apartments,  a  set  of  three  or  four  roomsi 
with  some  chairs,  tables,  and  bedsteads. 
Monasteries  and  temples'  are  the  pnnci- , 
pal  inns  in  China,  though  they  seldom  fuj* ; 
nish  more  than  four  walls  and  a  roof-  ■ 
The  traveller  is  expected  to  furnish  i»« 
own  bedding  and  food,  and  to  have  some  ^ 
one  to  prepare  it  for  him,  though  the  lo^- ; 
ter  service  can  generally  be  performed  ^ 
for  him  by  extempore  cooks,  if  he  is  ^^ ' 
ling  to  put  up  with  the  ignorance  of  fpf' ; 
eign  modes,  and  dirty  habits  by  >vhic& 
they  are  generally  distinguished,    i*  '^  ; 
however,  the  safest  and  cheapest  plattl^  ( 
the  traveller  to  have  his  own  servant,  '^ 
and  though  some  good  friend  of  missi^* ; 
at  home  may  ask  what  business  a  P^^  j 
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missionary  has  to  carry  a  servant  about 
with  him,  yet  such  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider, that  here  we  have  no  comfortable 
inns,  with  separate  rooms  which  we  can 
lock  when  we  go  out,  and  where  every* 
thing  in  the  shape  of  bedding  and  food  is 
prepared  for  us  by  attentive  landlords. 

The  first  building  is  a  large  high  struc- 
ture of  only  one  story.  Within  it  is 
about  one  hundred  feet  long  by  seventy 
broad,  and  the  root  is  supported  by  nu- 
merous wooden  pillars,  standing  on  stone 
bases.  The  Chinese  have  not  the  art  of 
supporting  a  roof  without  using  so  many 
pillars  as  to  diminish  materially  the  eJ9*ect 
of  a  large  room.  The  principal  objects 
in  this  room  were  three  immense  figures, 
the  Three  Precious  Buddhas.  They 
were  sitting  with  their  feet  drawn  up  like 
tailors  at  work,  and  were  pf  immense  size. 
Judging  from  the  base  of  the  seat  on 
which  they  sat,  and  which,  though  twelve 
feet  square,  they  quite  covered,  they  must 
have  been  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
even  in  their  sitting  posture^  They  were 
richly  gilt,  and  between  them  stood  two 
attendants,  gilt  all  over,  and  perhaps 
twelve  feet  high.  They  did  not  seem  to 
have  much  worship  paid  to  them,  and  the 
sparrows  which  had  made  their  nests  in 
the  roof  above,  defiled' the  place  with  dirt. 
Behind  these  figures,  and  facing  the  other 
way,  was  the  image  of  Kwan  Yin,  ''  She 
who  regards  the  prayers  of  the  world," 
sitting  on  a  horse,  for  ass,)  and  carrying 
a  child  in  her  arms.  Several  attendants 
stood  round  her  shrine*  which  was  alto- 
gether a  curious  specimen  of  working  in 
clay.  It  represented  the  sea,  with  nu- 
merous rocks  and  islands,  over  which  she 
was  crossing  on  horseback.  Along  the 
ends  and  back  of  this  building,  sat  thirty- 
four  gilt  images,  each  as  large  as  the  hu- 
man figure,  with  every  variety  of  coun- 
tenance and  dress.  In  front  of  the  door 
stood  the  inost  curiously  gnarled  tree  I 
ever  saw.  Its  trunk  was  more  than  a  foot 
in  diameter ;  after  rising  up  some  six  or 
eight  feet  it  bent  back  in  a  sharp  angle  to 
the  ground,  and  then  stretched  up  again, 
while  its  branches  stood  out  in  every  di- 
rection. It  was  enclosed  by  a  stone  rail- 
ing, and  evidently  was  esteemed  a  great 
curiosity.  There  was  some  story  of  mi- 
raculous appearances  connected  with  it ; 
but  I  have  forgotten  what  it  is. 

Directly  behind  this  building,  and  sep- 
arated from  it  by  a  large  square  stone 
paved  court,  was  another  some  sixty  by 
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eighty  feet  in  dimensions,  and  in  much 
better  keeping.  The  principal  objects  of 
interest  were  two  really  mamificent 
shrines,  of  n  circular  pyramidal  shape, 
one  behind  the  other.  Over  the  hinder 
one  aa  immense  silken  canopy  was  sus- 
pended, lights  were  constantly  burning 
before  them,  and  some  of  the  monks 
seemed  to  be  always  in  the  building.  And 
for  what,  think  you,  was  all  this  display  % 
Because  one  of  the  shrines  containea  a 
veritable  Shay-le  of  Buddh,  taken  from 
his  sacred  body  before  his  deification! 
And  what  is  a  Shay-le  1  On  this  point  I 
can  get  but  little  satisfaction.  I  am  told 
"  It  is  neither  gold  nor  brass,  nor  stone, 
nor  yet  bone  nor  flesh.  It  is  a  small 
round  thing,  about  as  big  as  the  half  of  a 
pea,  and  looks  somewhat  like  a  scab  from 
a  sore  that  is  healing  up."  For  a  '<  con- 
sideration" the  priests  will  allow  you  to 
see  it,  and  if  you  are  a  good  man,  or  like- 
ly to  be  prosperous,  its  colour  is  red,  but 
if  the  reverse,  it  will  be  black.  As  great 
honours  are  paid  to  this  valuable  relic,  as 
to  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  no  doubt  the 
priests  make  much  money  out  of  it.  My 
teacher,  (who  has  of  late  some  new  views 
on  some  topics,)  laughs  at  it  as  an  impo- 
sition, to  wheedle  people  out  of  their 
money.  There  are  several  idols  in  this 
hall,  one  of  which  is  a  jolly  fat  old  fellow 
with  an  eternal  laugh  on  his  face.  The 
other  buildings  of  the  temple  have  little 
in  them  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  rain 
was  so  violent  that  we  were  obliged  to 
postpone  to  another  time  our  purposed 
visit  to  the  towers  and  grounds  of  the 
temple.  This  we  regretted,  as  the  two 
towers  are  each  seven  stories  high,  and 
the  country  had  a  very  pretty  appear- 
ance. 

There  are  about  thirty  monks  in  the 
establishment.  Those  we  saw  were  gen- 
erally pale  and  sickly  looking  fellows, 
with  countenances  betokening^  very  little 
mental  exertion  or  worth.  The  routine 
of  their  duties  is  such,  as  must  effectual- 
ly quench  every  noble  aspiration,  for  it 
consists  in  an  unceasing  round  of  pros- 
trations and  chants,  generally  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  and  almost  always  per- 
formed without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  devotion  or  zeal.  It  is  marvellous 
how  men  can  for  years  practise  such  in- 
sipid ceremonies,  without  becoming  ut- 
.  terly  disgusted  with  them.  One  of  the 
monks  had  deprived  himself  of  one  of  his 
fingers  by  a  very  painful  process ;  he  had 
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wrapped  oiled  flax  around  it  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  joint  next  the  hand,  9nd 
barned  it  slowly,  another  monk  reciting 
prayers  all  the  time  till  the  finger  was 
consamed.  When  we  saw  him,  the 
stump  was  not  perfectly  healed.  He  had 
a  special  vow  of  abstinence  from  covet- 
ousness,  wine,  and  lewdneas,  and  these 
were  the  marks  by  which  he  made  his 
vow  generally  known.  But  notwith- 
standing such  evidences,  (which,  by  the 
way,  are  not  uncommon,)  the  character 
of  those  who  bear  them  is  by  no  means 
good.  The  ^'forbidding  to  marry,  and 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,"  by 
which  the  Buddhist  and  Taou  sects  are 
distinguished,  are  followed  by  just  the 
consequences  which  all  history  teaches 
us  to  expect. 

It  was  melancholy  to  meet  even  here, 
with  traces  of  the  injurydone  by  foreign- 
ers to  our  religion.  This  temple  ba9 
been  visited  by  several  Englishmen,  and 
some  of  other  nations,  (we  were  the  first 
American  visitors,)  and  we  had  not  been 
long  there,  before  the  monks  told  us  that 
<  a  lormer  visitor  had  gone  and  bowed 
down  before  their  idols,  and  then  turning 
to  one  of  his  companions,  assured  the 
monks  that  this  was  the  god  of  England, 
and  in  their  presence  performed  acts  of 
devotion  to  him,  such  as  they  performed 
to  their  idols ! 
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Scenes  in  Mexico* 

From  the  New  Orleans  Pica^ne. 

China,  Mexico,  August  5,  1846. 

China  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans — 
not  the  great  and  celestial  Empire,  with  its 
Bangs  and  Whangs,  its  Tings  and  Lings — 
but  ^e  little, pueblo  or  town  in  Mexico  of 
the  same  naroe^  situated  on  the  Rio  San 
Juan,  some  sixty-five  or  seventy  miles  above 
Camargo.  Ben  McCulloch,  with  fifty-five 
of  his  men,  arrived  in  sight  of  the  place 
about  1  o'clock  this  morning,  after  a  forced 
march  of  over  fifly  miles.  At  the  Rancho 
de  Sacate  he  learned  from  a  Mexican  who 
had  just  arrived,  that  Col.  Seguin  was  in  the 
town  of  China  with  upwards  of  one  hundred 
mounted  men,  and  at  once  formed  a  plan  for 
his  capture.  This  was  yesterday  auernoon 
about  2  o'clock.  Hiring  the  same  Mexi- 
can who  brought  the  intelligence,  for  a 
guide,  our  captain  started  off  at  a  rapid 
pace,  only  halting  a  short  time  towards  sun- 
down to  cool  the  horses'  backs  and  make  a 
i*  hasty  bowP*  of  cofiee.    Before  reaching' 


the  large  rancho  or  hacienda  of  £1  Toro, 
within  three  leagues  of  China,  the    horse  o! 
the  guide  gave  out,  broke  down  completely, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to    leave  him. 
This  did  not  in  the  least  alter  McCulIoch's 
plans,  for  he  kept  on  at  the  same  rapid  pace. 
The  hacienda  of  £1  Tore  extends  for  a  Ml 
half  mile  along  the  river,  and  the  wooder- 
ing  inhabitants  were  all  out  in  front  of  their 
huts  as  we  passed.     Not  a  word  ^vas  ex- 
changed, the  Rangers  riding  single  file  ani 
in  silence  through  the  place.    A  little  afier 
midnight  the  white  belfry  of  the  Church  st 
China  was  seen  some  half  mile  distant,  tlie 
bright  moonbeams  bringing  it  out   in   bold 
relief.     A  little  fiirther  on  a  halt  was  called, 
twenty  men  were  left  as  a  rear  guard,  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  company  our  captaio 
moved  on,  circling  the  town  and  making  to- 
wards the  main  Monterey  road,  to  cut  of 
any  force  that  might  endeavour  to  retreat 
We  had  just  reached  the  opposite    side  of 
the  town,  and  had  arrived  at  a  large  road, 
when  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  was  heard 
from  the  rear  guard,  now  near  a  mile  off  A 
halt  wascallec^  strict  silence  kept,  and  every 
ear  was  ready  to  catch  the  reports  of  otbfir 
shots,  for  it  was  at  first  surmised  that  tfae 
Mexicans  had  attacked  our  comrades  ;  hot 
not  another  gun   was   discharged,  and  oo 
sounds  reached  us  save  the  barking  of  kmo- 
merable  dogs,  every  cur  in  the  town  hsTing 
been  alarmed.    The  order  had  been  giveo 
for  both  parties  to  enter  the  place  at  day- 
break, and  as  it  still  lacked  an  hour  or  two 
of  dawn,  we  were  halted  in  the  road  and 
told  not  to  take  either  saddles  or  bridles 
from  our  horsea     No  further  alarm  save 
from  the  opposite  side,  and  hard  as  was  the 
road,  and  without  blankets,  many  of  themes 
were  soon  asleep  while  holding  their  ani- 
mals — the  long  hard  ride  having  brought 
on  a  fatigue  and  drowsiness  that  could  not 
be  overcome. 

With  the  first  ray  of  the  morning  we 
were  again  in  the  saddle.  A  delay  of 
half  an  hour,  chasing  a  couple  of  Mexi- 
cans seen  leaving  the  town,  made  it  broad 
day  before  we  entered  the  plaza,  and 
when  there  we  found  the  rear  guard  al- 
ready in  quiet  and  peaceable  possession. 
They  had  all  the  excitement  on  their 
side,  for  it  seemed  that  they  had  taken 
one  prisoner,  who  was  caught  endeavour- 
ing to  spy  out  their  position,  and  the  rifle 
had  been  discharged  at  two  others— fel-  ■ 
lows  on  horseback — who  were  evidently 
reconnoitering,  and  who  put  spurs  to 
their  horses  when  ordered  to  halt.    Dur^., 
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log*  the  evening  following  the  report  of 
the  rifle,  the  prisoner  escaped  from  the 
person  guarding  him.  Thus  ended  the 
conquest  of  China  by  the  Americans. 

Camargo,  August  9* 

I  wrote  yon  a  hurried  scratch  from 
China,  giving  an  account  of  our  trip  up 
to  that  place  and  of  the  flight  of  Seguin 
and  his  men.  McCulloch  remained  there 
bat  one  day,  occupying  Seguin's  quar- 
ters the  while.  We  started  on  the  6th 
inst.  for  this  place,  and  arrived  safe  and 
sound  yesterday  morning  without  meet- 
ing with  any  resistance.  It  was  thought 
the  Mexicans  might  rally,  upon  ascer- 
taining the  small  force  of  the  Bangers, 
and  attempt  to  cut  them  off  at  the  raso 
de  Sacate;  but  not  an  armed  mau  was 
seen  as  we  entered  the  place. 

Previous  to  our  leaving  China  our  cap- 
tain told  the  alcalde  to  give  his  best  com- 
pliments to  Col.  Seguin  on  his  return, 
and  further  to  inform  him  that  he  had 
called  at  his  room  on  a  visit,  had  remain- 
ed there  twenty-four  hours,  and  regretted 
that  he  was  compelled  to  depart  without 
seeing  him.  In  a  few  days,  possibly  he 
mi^ht  return,  when  he  hoped  be  might 
find  him  at  home  I  Seguin  will  not  like 
that,  for  he  is  a  proud  and  sensitive  fel- 
low. 

China  is  but  a  small  place,  numbering 
not  more  than  5  or  700  inhabitants.  The 
principal  part  of  the  men,  so  far  as  I  was 
able  to  judge,  are  gamblers,  robbers  and 
smugglers,  and  all  looked  surly  and  cross 
— not  appearing  to  like  the  idea  of  a 
handful  of  rangers  taking  their  town 
without  a  struggle. — From  the  high  lands 
in  the  neighborhood  we  could  distinctly 
see  the  high,  blue  mountains  a  short  dis- 
tance this  side  of  Monterey,  their  sum- 
mits looming  far  above  us  and  seeming 
to  pierce  tne  very  heavens.  I  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  catch  a  mouthful  of 
the  fresh  air  that  is  circling  round  their 
tops,  and  imagine  we  shall  all  be  climb- 
ing them  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks — 
no  one  cares  how  quick. 

The  steamer  Hatchee  Eagle  arrived 
here  last  evening,  Gen.  Taylor  and  his 
staff  coming  up  on  her.  The  talk  now 
is  of  an  immediate  movement  towards 
Monterey,  making  a  depot  for  provisions 
at  some  point  on  the  route.  Whether 
the  army  is  to  move  by  way  of  China,  or 
is  to  cross  the  San  Juan  at  this  place  and 
march  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  has 


not  yet  been  settled  upon  I  believe.  There 
are  now  3,000  men,  all  regulars,  encamp- 
ed here,  and  hosts  of  volunteers  are  en 
route  and  shortly  expected — ^some  of 
them  this  afternoon.  > 


A  MEXICAN  WEDDING. 

I  attended  a  wedding  last  night.    At 
half  past  one    we  entered  the  church, 
where  the  padre  and  his  assistants  were 
aheady  robed  for  the  ceremony.    These 
assistants  consisted  of  an  elderly  Mexi- 
can and  four  boys,  the  latter  being  three- 
fourths  Indian.     The  altar  was  lighted  up 
with  long  wax   candles,  set  in  massive 
silver    candlesticks,  and    candles    were 
also  burning  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large 
wax  figures  in  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing.   The    bridegroom   soon   made  his 
appearance  with  the  bride,  attended  by 
a    bridesmaid     and    groomsman.     The 
bridesmaid,  a  beautiful  little  woman,  was 
dressed  in  black — a  prettier  figure  I  never 
looked  at.     The  bride,  a  tall,  awkward, 
plain-looking  woman  of  23,  was  dressed 
in  dark  figured  stuff.    The  bridegroom, 
a  short,  stumpy  fellow,  about  30  years 
old,  with  an  ugly  visage,  had  on  white 
pants  and  a  blue  roundabout.    He  looked 
confused,  and  took  very  little  notice  of 
the  bride ;  in  fact,  he  acted  like  a  man 
who  felt  that  he  was  getting  himself  into 
a  disagreeable  situation.    The  first  part 
of  the  ceremony  was  similar  to  that  ob- 
served in  Louisiana.     The  hands  were 
joined,  ring  placed  upon  the  finger,  etc. 
The  parties  then  knelt  before  the  altar, 
and  one  end  of  a  beautiful  silk  rebozo 
was  thrown  over  the  bride's  head,  the 
other  end  falling  about  the  shoulders  of 
the  bridegroom.    A  silken  cord,  about 
the  size  of  the  little  finger,  with  a  regu- 
lar hangman's  noose,  was  then  slipped 
over  the  head  of  each,  yoking  them  to- 
gether hard  and  fast.     They  remained  in 
this  position,  holding  long  lighted  can- 
dles in  their  hands,  for  nearly  an  hour. 
The  bride  became  wearied,  and  leaned  a 
little  Ou  the  rope,  but  not  hard  enough  to 
choke  the  lovmg  husband.    The  padre 
was  in  the  meantime  engaged  in  prayer, 
and  one  of  the  boys  rang  a  little  bell  oc- 
casionally, to  wake  up  the  little  audience 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  who  crossed -ihem- 
selves  and  then  relapsed  into  their  former 
state  of  stupidity.     AU  hands  retired  qui- 
etljT  from  the  church,  and  scattered  to 
their  homes. 
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THE    ROBIN. 


This  bird  is  a  genera)  favourite,  aod 
I   deservedly  so.    He  is  one  of  those  birds 
which  often  show  a  preference  for  the 
society  of  man,  whereever  it  feels  secure 
',   from  molestalion ;  and  those  nho  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  chaTming  sim- 
plicity of  country  scenes  in  early  life, 
1  hardly  fail  to  associate  his  short,  and 
'  half-unmnsical  note  with  the  pleasing  re- 
<  collections  of  childhood. 

The  robin  builds  a  neat  oest  of  twigs 
I  and  hair,  nsually  about  six  or  eight  feet 
'.  from  the  ground,  and  in  an  orchard,  or 
',  Mme  diady  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  a  dwell- 
ing, a  garden,  or  a  field. 

In  the  lime  of  cherries  hie  depredations 
oa  that  favourite  fruit,  expose  him  not 
only  to  many  a  severe  epithet,  but  to  the 
'•  deadly  aim  of  the  marksman.    He  how- 
ever richly  earns  the  poor  share  which 
I  he  claims  from  our  fruit  trees,  by  the  de- 
1  struction  of  multitudes  of  injurious  in> 
I  sects,  which   he  devours    through   the 
I   whole  season,  as  they  attack  the  succes- 
'  sive  crops  in  the  fields. 

Humanity  frowns  upon  the  man  who 
Wisea  sentence  of  death  on  the  innocent 
'•  and  useful  bird  which  picks  a  single 
)rry;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  those 
'  who  have  influence,  to  do  something  to 
'  correct  false  opinions  and  culpable  prac- 
,  tices  on  such  a  subject. 
'  The  birds  are  about  leaving  us  for  the 
I  cold  season.  Many  of  those  whose  songs 
'  have  cheered  us  will  soon  be  no  longer 
'  heard.  Among  others  moat  of  the  robins 
■  will  soon  withdraw  to  more  soathem  re- 


gions, but  we  may  now  and  then  meet 
with  a  poor  solitary  straggler  in  a  win- 
ter's day,  when  his  males  are  far  diatant, 
nor  soon  to  return.  A  few  crumbs 
thrown  to  one  then  deprived  of  his  proper 
food  by  the  ilei'p  snows,  we  may  heartily 
give,  in  hope  of  hearing  his  cheering 
voice  at  the  return  of  the  genial  eea- 

"  ForinDBte  senex ! 
Hi^c  alta  sab  nipe  canei  frondator  ad  auras, 
Nee  IBmea  inierea  raacoe,  tu«  eura,  pa- 

turn  bee. 
Nee  gemere  aeria  cesssbii  tonur  ab  olmOb" 

Our  readers,  we  hope,  will  excuse  us  if 
we  occasionally  introduce  a  few  lines 
from  Virgil,  or  some  other  favorite  Latin 
author.  We  wish  to  provoke  the  en- 
quiry :  Why,  with  all  the  time  and  money 
fpent  in  this  country  in  studying  the  dead 
languages,  is  the  little  that  is  learned,  so 
soon  forgotten  1 

We  might  add  another  question,  per- 
haps not  less  important :  Why  is  it  that 
those  who  most  advocate  and  promote 
the  loo  excessive  aiudy  of  some  of  ihe  an- 
cient authors,  oppose  ibe  pursuit  of  those 
natural  sciences  to  which  some  of  them 
were  most  devoted  1 


unfortunately  omitted  to  give  ) 
credit  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  for  ^ 
two  good  articles  which  we  copied  from  ) 

: 


that  excellent  publication  in  our  last 

her  but  one.     Such  an    omission  to  do 

justice,  we  alway  intend  to  avoid. 
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THE   IMPROVEMENT    OF   AFRICA. 


The  expeiience  of  a  few  years  has  ef- 
fected some  importaot  chagges  in  onr 
opiniona  of  Africa.  There  haa  been  a  great 
expense  of  time  and  life  in  commercial 
and  philanthropic  enterprises,  for  the 
'good  of  the  long  neglected  and  abased 
people  of  ihat  vast  continent.  A  long  list 
of  intelligent  and  courageoua  explorers 
hare  risked  (heir  Uvea  bjr  rentoring  into 
its  unknown  regions,  and  some  of  them 
hare  never  returned.  Ledyard,  Bruce, 
Park,  Tnckey,  Denman,  Clapperton, 
Caill^  and  Landers  are  only  a  part  of  the 
number.  Some  of  these  were  enconraged 
and  aided  by  merchants,  bent  on  com- 
mercial speculations ;  and  the  lesult  of 
all  have  been  thus  far  almost  alike  una- 
vailing. Curiosity,  indeed,  has  been  satis- 
fied  by  the  discovery  of  some  few  fects 
relating  to  the  surface  of  the  country,  its 
products  and  inhabitants,  and  still  more 
by  ascertaining  the  course  and  termina- 
tion of  the  Niger :  but  unexpected  obsta- 
cles, or  obstacles  unexpectedly  insupera- 
ble, have  presented  themselves  in  the  way 
of  every  attempt  made  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  information  thna  obtained. 
The  commercial  expeditions  tent  up  that 
great  river  from  England  proved  not  only 
unauccessful,  but  so  disastrous,  Ihat  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  They 
were  totally  defeated  by  the  climate, 
which  it  deadly  to  white  men. 


Our  cut  presents  a  scene  which  may 
well  remind  the  reader  on  Africa,  of  | 
many  an  interesting  enterprise  made 
within  a  few  years,  to  introduce  to  its  in- 
habitants intellectual,  moral,  religious 
and  social  improvement.  Although 
counteracted  by  the  various  and  power- 
ful hoatile  influences  peculiar  to  that  con- 
tinent, and  although  conducted  at  a  mel- 
ancholy expense  of  most  valuable  lives,  ; 
the  missionary  enterprises  have  been  in 
a  considerable  degree  successful,  and 
promise  important  and  lasting  results. 

Our  attention  has  been  recently  enlist- 
ed with  new  zeal  on  this  subject.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Seyes,  so  long  and  highly  dis- 
linguished  among  the  devoted  missiona- 
ries in  Africa,  last  week  presented  some 
important  and  striking  facts  and  reflec- 
tions, the  reaulta  of  his  obaervntion  and 
enquiry,  which  must  deeply  impress  the 
mind  of  every  reflecting  man. 

Here  we  behold  the  main  features  in  a 
scene  of  African  improvement :  On  the 
one  hand,  the  half-naked  negro,  from  the 
small  and  frail  tenement  which  he  con- 
structs of  mud,  and  thatches  with  palm- 
leaves;  the  luxuriance  of  vegetable  life 
around  him,  which  so  strongly  contrasts 
with  the  backwardness  of  his  mind  and 
the  degradation  of  his  condition;  the 
abundant  food  yielded  by  the  forest  knd 
the  flood,  to  satisfy  his  animal  wants ;  yet   < 
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toe  want  of  intellectual  nourishment  ex- 
pressed b}'  his  fixed  ,eye  and  anxioHB 
countenance,  and  h^.ready  admission  9f 
his  own  ignorance :  oq  the  other  band 
the  civilized  man,  the  educated  ^n^  de- 
voted Christian,  engaged  in  the  appropri- 
ate, the  eminen^y.  •^meri(^  work  of  .jdif- 
fusing  knowledge,  arts,  peace  and  happi- 
ness among  his&llowxureatures ;  clothed 
in  the  products^^f  mechanical  ^skill,  sur- 
rounded with  books,  the.gr^at  implements 
of  his  noble  butioetfs,  urging  jipon  the 
savage  the  motives  to  improvement,  .%nd 
gently  pressing  upon  him  all  the 
means  prepared  by  modem  civilization, 
with  his  own  best  personal  exertions  in 
applying  them. 

Many  a  scene  like  this  has  been  wit- 
nessed* in  the  wildernesses  of  the  Old 
and  New  World.  Many  a  man,  embold- 
ened and  sustained  by  the  love  of  his  fel- 
low creatures,  and  the  command  of  God, 
has  toiled  over  oceans,  deserts  and  moun- 
tains to  carry  out  treasures  to  those  in 
need.  How  difierent  the  task  from  that 
of  ransacking  the  corners  of  the  earth  for 
gain  or  for  conquest,  for  fame,  or  to  sub- 
ject the  ignorant  to  servitude !  The  re- 
sults we  witness,  in  tribes  and  nations 
elevated  and  rising  in  intelligence,  virtue 
and  prosperity.  Our  missionaries  carry 
with  them  no  idols  to  substitute  for  the 
gods  of  the  heathen,  and  no  titles  or 
claims  of  superior  power,  for  this  world 
or  the  next.  They  teach  the  Gospel  as 
the  law  of  God,  and,  claim  no  higher  priv- 
ilege than  that ,  of  obeying  ,whnt  .  they 
teach. 

This  work  can  be  perfoi;med  ^  in  the 
chief  part  of  Africa  only  by  Africans ; 
and  the  great  object  of  the.  devoted  -and 
eloquent  preacher  we  have  ^bove  men- 
tioned was  to  inculcate  this  truth.  Some 
of  his  facts.and,  argyn[)ents  we  hope  here- 
after to  lay  before  our  readers.  It  seems 
to  us  that  a  new  and  great  system  of 
operations  is  demanded,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Africa,  and  that  the  agents  must 
be  men  of  African  descent. 
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WESTERN  INDIANS. 

JLN   AQCOXSJir   OF    A.  JpiXRNET   BT     THS   RET. 
.M£SSB8.    ^M'xiMl^kT     AND    IRYIIV,    OF  THS 

IOWA  tflSSJON. 

) 

In  May  last,  Jklessrs.  McKinney  and  Ir-  ^ 
▼in  made  a  visit  to  tW  Omahaw  Indians,  j 
leaving  their  station  on'the  12th  of  that  ) 
month.  They  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  ; 
.Blophm,  an  mterpreter,  and  two  young  [ 
nxpn.    They  say : — :  ; 

After  the  first  day^w^  travelled  north-  I 
WQstwardly,  in  the  Missouri  bottom,  im-  i 
medMitely  at  the  base  of  «the  blufis,  our  : 
course  lying  yearly  parallel  with  the  riv-  ^ 
er.  Daring  the  whole  of  the  journey  we 
enjoyed  the  most  beautiful  prairie  scene- 
ry which  we  have  ever  beheld.  On  oor 
left.WAa  stre^hed  out  a  level  savannah, 
most  luxuriantly  clothed  with  grass,  and 
bounded  by  the  river  timber ;  while  on 
our  right  ranged  the  almost  naked  bluffs, 
presenting  eVery  variety  of  forin  and  con- 
figuration :  sometimes  exhibiting  tbe 
wildest  freaks  «f  nature,  apd  at  other 
times  almost  .I^/^pg  us  to  suspect  the 
exercise  of  human  art. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  we 
arrived  at  Pottawatamie  Agency.  There 
we  were  very  kindly  entertained  by  Ma- 
^r  R.  B.  Mitchell,  U;^e  agent.  His  house 
was  our  home  while  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. During  our  stay  we  had  an  op- 
portunity, to  a  limited  extent,  bf  obser- 
ving the  condition  of  the  Pottawatamie 
Indians.  Ihey  appear  to  Jbie  in  a  much 
xniore  ipiproved  cqndiUf  n  than  the  tribes 
liyijQig  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
Many  of  them  live  in  comfortable  log 
cabins,  and  have  farms  of  quite  respecta- 
ble extent.  At  present  they  have  no 
missionary  or  teficher  ajmong  them, 
though  ifaey..^e  desirous  of  having  both. 

This  nation  is  expected  shortly  to  cede 
away  their  lands  on'  the  Missouri,  and 
join  their  brethren  on  the  Kansas  river. 

On  Friday,  the  16th,  we  crossed  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  Agency  for  the 
Otoes,  Omahas,  and  Pfiwnees.  This 
Agency  is  located  at  a  place  called  Belle- 
vue  in  the  maps.  There  is  no  town  or 
village  there,  but  merely  a  couple  of  trad- 
ing establishments,  a  few  houses  belong- 
ing to  half-breeds,  and  the  Agency  build- 
ing.' Here  we  were  very  cordially  re- 
ceived and  entertained  by  Major  J.  L. 
Bean,  the  Agent  for  the  above-mentioned 
tribes.  Major  Bean  at  our  request,  sent 
notice  to  the  Otoe  and  Omaha  villages  of 
our  arrival. — MUsionary  Chronicle. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  Du  Buqub,  Iowa. 

If  an  individual  living  at  tlie  East,  and 
accustomed  to  regard  tne  west  as  a  great 
mlderness,  in  which  all  of  the  improYC- 
ments  are  yet  to  he  made,  could  suadenly 
be  transported  to  this  city,  his  eyes  wouU 
be  opened  wide  in  wonder,  and  his  opin- 
ion undergo  a  partial  change  at  least.  It 
certainly  is  the  most  prettily  situated, 
the  most  thriving  and  beat  appearing 
place  I  have  found  on  the  Mississippi, 
since  I  left  St.  Louis. 

The  principal  part  of  the  city  is  built 
on  a  strip  of  table  land,  which  stretches 
along  the  river  for  several  «iiles.  Di- 
rectly back  of  this  rise  a  succession  of 
steep  bluffs,  running  parallel  with  the 
river  $  on  the  top  of  one  of  which  is  the 
Catholic  burying-ground,  with  a  large 
wooden  cross,  that  may  be  seen  from  a 
long  distance. 

It  was  a  warm  aftemooji  when  I  clam- 
bered up  the  rough,  rocky  and  winding 
road  which  leads  to  it,  and  yet  I  was  weU 
rewarded  for  my  pantings,  by  the  exceed- 
ing beauty  of  the  view.  The  downward 
course  of  the  river  may  be  traced  for 
miles,  sweeping  here  and  there  round  an 
island,  while  from  its  west  bank  loom  up 
in  the  haze  of  a  summer's  day  an  almost 
unbroken  range  of  high  bluffs,  their  sides 
and  summits  covered  more  or  less  with 
a  growth  of  stunted  trees.  Directly  op- 
posite the  city  are  two  or  three  other 
islands,  and  from  the  shores  of  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  rise  another  succession  of 
bluffs,  seemingly  not  so  high  as  those  on 
this  side,  many  of  them  presenting  a 
shape  very  nearly  like  that  of  a  mound, 
with  rocks  jutting  from  their  sides. 
Above,  just  beyond  where  the  eye  catch- 
es a  glimpse  of  a  rolling  prairie,  the  view 
of  the  river  is  lost  in  a  gentle  bend  which 
it  makes  to  the  east. 

The  whole  of  the  country  in  this  vic- 
inity may  be  set  down  under  the  head  of 
romantioy  made  doubly  so  by  the  Indian 
associations  connected  with  it.  The  road 
from  here  to  Galena,  sixteen  miles,  passes 
through  a  region  the  sight  of  which  would 
throw  many  a  city  lady  into  raptures. 

Du  Buque,  vou  are  aware,  is  the  min* 
ing  region  of  Iowa.  '**  Among  the  first 
lead  ore  found  upon  the  continent  of 
North  America  was  that  at  Du  Buque, 
and  such  was  its  purity  and  abundance 
that  the  Indians  became  miners  at  an  ear- 
lier date  than  we  have  the  means  of  de- 
termining." So  says  one  authority,  while 
anotber  affirms  that  it  was  first  ^  discov- 


ered here  by  Pecostas,  the  wife  of  an  Ot- 
tagaraie  warrior,  in  1780;  and  that  in 
17S8  Julien  Du  Buque  (a  French  Canadi- 
an) obtained  from  the  Indians,  at  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Prairie  Du  Chien,  a  grant  of 
land,  extending  seven  leagues  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  three  leagues  deep.  This 
grant  was  recognised  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment in  1796,  but  was  never  confirm- 
ed by  our  own."  Du  Buque,  however, 
did  but  little  in  the  way  of  mining ;  he 
died  in  March  1810,  and  was  buried  on  a 
a  high  bluff,  a  mile  or  two  below  thiss 
place. 

In  addition  to  lead  ore,  copper,  zinc 
and  iron  have  also  been  discovered ;  but 
as  yet  the  resources  of  these  latter  mines 
have  not  been  developed.  The  smelling 
is  either  too  costly  or  too  little  under- 
stood to  justify  the  prosecution.  There 
is  but  one  furnace  for  the  smelting  of  cop- 
per ore  any  where  in  this  region  of  coun- 
try, and  that  is  at  Mineral  Point.  Indeed 
the  lead  mines  are  generally  considered 
eyrery  way  the  most  profitable. 

Almost  every  one  here  has  had  some- 
thing to  do,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  business  of  mining.  A  vast  deal 
of  money  has  been  expended  in  digging 
and  sinking  shafts,  resulting  in  a  positive 
loss.  One  cannot  drive  a  mile  in  certain 
directions,  without  finding  a  score  of 
nieces  where  operations  have  been  com- 
menced and  abandoned.     There  are  but 


^ve  or  six  furnaces  here  at  the  present 

The  lands  composing  the  mineral  re-    i 

gions,  so  far  as  they  have  been  known,  ^ 
ave  always  been  reserved  by  the  general  i  s 
government.  At  the  last  session  of  Con-  \ 
gross,  a  bill  authorising  the  President  to 
sell  them,  passed  both  houses  and  became 
a  law.  This  is  matter  for  great  rejoicing 
to  the  people  Kving  in  these  districts. 
Most  of  the  land  about  here  has  already 
been  entered — as  I  believe  has  that  else- 
where. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  land  of 
such  regions  is  poor  and  sterile,  and  not 
at  all  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes. 
But  the  contrary  is  the  case  here.  Much 
of  the  soil  is  of  the  most  productive  cha- 
racter, thus  imparting  an  additional  value 
to  it. 

The  present  population  of  the  city  is 
said  to  be  about  three  thousand.  As  may 
be  supposed,  there  are  many  foreigners. 
Hie  Catholics  have  a  Cathedral,  a  plain 
lime-stone  structure.  They  are  about 
completing  a  Iitrge  building  designed  for 
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a  seminary,  at  the  Sinsewa  Mound,  in 
Wisconsin — a  beautiful  place,  about  six 
miles  from  here.  The  Methodists  have  a 
neat  building,  as  well  as  the  Congrega- 
tionalists. 

The  fact  that,  however  intelligent  the 
people  may  be  in  certain  portions  uf  the 
West,  they  are  not  much  of  a  reading 
people,  may  be  inferred  of  those  here 
when  1  mention  that  althougii  there  are 
shops  of  almost  every  kind,  there  is  pot  a 
sign  of  one  for  the  sale  of  books.  Al- 
most every  one  takes  a  newspaper  of 
some  sort,  and  the  *'  sorts"  of  Newspa- 
pers in  the  West  are  very  various,  I  as- 
sure you. 

I  suppose  there  are  more  books  circu- 
lated here  by  the  several  Sunday  Schools, 
than  in  any  other  way. — ^Every  one  of  the 
children  is  a  kind  of  resident  colporteur 
— many  of  them  carrying  the  trulh,  in  an 
attractive  form,  to  places  where  it  would 
not  otherwise  find  its  way.  I  heard  of  a 
good  Sunday  school  operation  the  other 
day.  An  agent  of  the  American  Union 
about  a  year  ago  went  into  a  settlement 
in  Southern  Illinois,  and  by  dint  of  per- 
<J  sonal  visitation  among  the  cabins,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  eight  or  ten  parents, 
and  about  as  many  children,  to  attend  a 
meeting  to  organise  a  Sunday  school.  The 
school  was  organised  and  a  library  given 
to  it.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  visiieu  the 
scene  of  his  former  labours,  and  foumi' » 
school  having  a  hundred  scholars  on  Ina 
roll,  with  an  average  attendance  of  eigmv:« 
five.  Nor  was  this  all.  During  the  year 
the  people  had  united  to  build  a  Union 
Church  edifice,  of  an  exceedingly  neat 
and  substantial  character.  This  is  the 
way  many  a  Sunday  school  works  in  the 
West. — N.  y.  Commercial  Advertiser, 


Llff  litning. 
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On  Sunday  evening  last,  about  six 
o'clock,  the  shop  of  Mr.  T.  Moore,  in  this 
village,  was  struck  by  lightning.  The 
fluid  appears  to  have  entered  at  the  north- 
west corner,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
shattering  the  post  and  tearing  ofT  some  of 
the  outer  boards.  Passing  thence  around 
the  post,  it  struck  the  head  of  a  crowbar 
which  was  leaning  against  it,  and  then  di- 
vided :  a  part  passing  down  the  bar  into  the 
ground  which  it  trenched  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  a  part  following  a  brace  upwards 
to  a  wagon  tire,  which  stood  on  the  floor  in 
the  second  story,  leaning  against  the  roof, 
and  thence  out  above,  carefully  removing 


the  shingles  to  give  room  for  its  passage. 
Quite  an  indentation  was  made  in  the  bar, 
and  a  portion  of  the  tire  at  each  extremity 
was  melted.  Upon  hearing  it  we  doubt^ 
somewhat  the  story  of  the  division  of  the 
fluid,  but  a  careful  examination  convioced 
us  that  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
The  holes  through  the  roof  and  floor  could 
not  have  been  left  as  they  were  by  a  pas- 
sage downwards,  neither  could  the  inden- 
ture in  the  bar  have  been  made  by  a  passage 
upwards; 

The  floor  was  somewhat  hoisted,  the  fur- 
niture scattered,  and  the  second  story,  by 
means  of  a  spread  of  the  frame,  letdown  be- 
low, the  trouble  of  re-arranging  being  the 
only  damage,  save  to  a  window,  the  glass 
of  which  was  found  in  the  smallest  frag, 
ments,  about  twelve  feet  distant. — ^No  fire 
was  communicated. 

A  woman  cooking  at  a  stove  in  a  build- 
ing about  twenty  feet  distant,  received  a 
shock,  as  from  an  electric  battery,  and  & 
child,  with  a  spoon  in  its  hand  was  prostrated 
by  her  side,  the  spoon  being  bent  almost 
double.  [Niagara  Dem. 


\ 
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A  Musical  Bed. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Boiston  Atlas, notices  a  remarkable  in- 
vention, that  has  just  been  made  in  Ger- 
many.    It  is  a  Musical  Bed,  upon  which  a 
person  no  sooner  lies  than  he  finds  himself 
transported  to  a  real  Elysium.     This  bed, 
invented  by  a  common  workman,  belonging 
to  Bohemia,  is  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner,  that  by  the  aid  of  some  concealed  me- 
chanism, the  pressure  of  the  body  on  the 
bed  immediately  produces  some  of  the  most 
delicious  notes  of  Auber's,  which  last  long 
enough''  to  lull  even  the  most  restless  into 
profound  slumber.     At  the  head  of  the  bed 
IS  a  dial  plate,  on  which  they  can  indicate, 
by  a  hand,  the  hour  at  which  the  sleeper 
desires  to  be  awakened ;  and  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour  this  marvellous  bed  will  play  a 
march  or  quick  step  by  Spontini,  with  an 
accompaniment    of   drums    ai.d    cymbals, 
which  make  a  noise  loud  enough  to  awaken 
even  the  sleeping  beauty  in  the  wood. — 
This  bed  must  prove  an  invaluable  inven- 
tion for  those  wlio  sleep  too  long. 

Curb  fob  Nekvous  Maladies. — Per- 
sons, especially  flne  ladies,  who  in  conse- 
quence of  inactive  or  sedentary  habits, 
the  too  frequent  u^e  of  close  carriages, 
and  an  over  refiped  and  luxurious  regi- 
men, will  find  their  complaint  cured  by 
six  weeks'  residence  in  the  workhouse. 
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Tile  late  fiarthaualLe  in  tbe  Sontb 

of  £iirope. 

The  following  account  of  this  earth- 
quake and  the  eflects  produced  by  it  in 
the  city  of  Pisa,  is  extracted  from  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  subject,  written  by  M.  rilla, 
professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of 
risa: 

*'The  day  (the  14th  of  August)  opened 
at  Pisa  serene  and  tranquil,  like  those 
which  had  preceeded  it. — At  noon,  I  was, 
as  usual  in  the  Museum  of  r<jatural  Histo- 
ry of  the  University,  and  in  the  hall  of 
mineralogy,  where  I  was  occupied  in 
classing  the  minerals.  In  this  hall  are 
several  windows  looking  toward  the  plain 
on  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  inte- 
rior of  the  city.  I  felt  a  suffocating  heat, 
accompanied  by  an  inexpressibly  painful 
sensation.  I  attributed  this  phenomenon 
to  the  air  of  Pisa,  which  is  heavy  for  my 
constitution,  and  which  made  me  say  se- 
veral times  to  the  keeper  of  the  Museum, 
"  The  air  of  Pisa  is  on  fire  to  day."  Nev- 
er prophecy  was  more  suddenly  realized. 
At  a  few  minutes  before  one,  I  was  alone 
in  the  hall.  The  atmosphere  was  perfect- 
ly calm,  when  I  began  to  hear  a  sound 
which  came  rapidly  from  the  sea  coast. 
The  impression  I  felt,  was  like  that  of  a 
boisterous  wind  advancing  towards  the 
city,  but  reflecting  on  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  phenomenon  occurring  so  sudden- 
ly in  the  midst  of  the  preceding  calm,  I 
began  to  fear  some  accident.  I  cannot 
better  describe  this  noise  than  in  a  line 
of  our  divine  poet : 

Bfrecaaso  <Pun  suon  pven  di  apatento. 

[Danie  Inf. 

^'My  suspicions  were  soon  verified. 
The  noise  kept  advancing,  with  ever  in- 
creasing force,  and  suddenly  the  hall  be- 
gan to  tremble.  To  this  vibration  suc- 
ceeded a  violent  agitation  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction,  accompanied  by  a  horrible 
rumbling.  Accustomed  to  these  phenom- 
ena, which  are  not  rare  in  my  country, 
[M.  Pilla  is  a  Neapolitan,]  after  several 
unsteady  motions,  I  ran  to  one  of  the  win- 
dows which  opened  on  the  garden  of  a 
neighboring  house,  and  there  I  was  wit- 
ness of  one  of  the  most  terrible  specta- 
cles which  are  ever  offered  to  the  eyes 
of  man.  The  houses  about  were  shaken 
in  a  dreadful  manner,  the  trees  in  the  gar- 
den, by  their  motions,  announced  the 
violent  agitation  of  the  atmosphere ;  these 
motions,  joined  to  those  of  the  hall  in 


which  I  was,  gave  me  a  vertigo,  which 
compelled  me  to  support  myself  by  the 
window  frame.  The  agitation  continued, 
evidevitly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  going 
vad  coming,  but  with  extreme  violence. 
In  this  horrible  situation  the  plastering 
began  to  fall  from  the  ceiling,  the  cries 
which  arose  from  the  neighboring  houses 
augmented  the  horror  of  the  scene. 
There  was  one  moment  when  I  thought 
the  city  would  be  swallowed  up.— Then, 
impelled  by  an  instinctive  feeling,  I 
mounted  the  window  seat  in  order  to 
jump  into  the  garden,  but  a  remnant  of 
reflection  held  me  back,  and  by  degrees 
the  ground  became  tranquil. 

*'As  soon  as  the  shock  was  over,  I 
went  out  of  the  Museum  and  found  the 
streets  filled  with  people,  who  wore  in 
their  countenances  the  traces  of  the  ter- 
ror which  they  had  suffered.  Every- 
where  reigned  that  silence  of  which  Ta- 
citus speaks,  which  seizes  the  people 
when  agitated  by  a  common  feeling. 

*'  After  having  assured  myself  of  the 
safety  of  the  persons  who  are  most  dear 
to  me,  my  first  thought  was  for  the  Cam- 
panile de  Pisa,  (the  leaning  tower.)  I  ran 
to  see  how  it  was.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise to  see  it  standing  and  firm.  What 
a  spectacle  it  must  have  presented  in  that 
fearful  moment !  People  who  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  it,  duiing  the 
shock,  tell  me  that  its  balancing  was  a 
terrible  sight  to  behold.  But  before  ex- 
amining the  effects  of  the  earthquake, 
let  us  see  what  was  its  direction  and  its 
duration. 

''The  first  motion  of  the  earth  was 
manifestly  vibratory ;  then  came  a  vio- 
lent undulatory  motion,  which  lasted  till 
the  end  of  the  shock,  except  a  slight  les- 
sening of  the  action  toward  the  middle 
of  it,  which  finished  by  one  doubly  vio- 
lent. The  horizontal  direction  must  have 
been  the  saving  of  Pisa.  I  observed  it  in 
the  most  distinct  manner  possible.  If  the 
vertical  shocks  had  had  the  same  inten- 
sity, the  effects  of  the  disaster  would 
have  been  much  more  deplorable. 

''  As  to  the  duration  of  the  oscillation, 
counting  from  the  moment  when  the  dis- 
tant rumbling  was  heard,  I  think  it  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  seconds.  Some  pei- 
sons  reduce  it  to  twelve  or  fifteen  sec- 
onds, but  these  date  it  only  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  shock  was  most  sensibly 
felt.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
visited  by  the  earthquake  are  questioned 
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M  to  tho  duntioi^  of  the  agitation,  they 
all  answer,  half  a  minute,  more  or  ieae. 

<*  It  was  to  be  dreaded  that  the  phe- 
nomenon would  not  cease  with  the  first 
shock.  Two  motions  were  afterwards 
felt  distinctly,  but  of  a  more  feeble  kind. 
A  great  part  of  the  population  passed  the 
night  following  in  the  squares  and  streets, 
overpowered  with  the  sad  news  which 
was  constantly  brought  in  from  neighbor- 
ing places. 

^  The  disasters  the  city  of  Pisa  has  suf- 
fered are  slight  in  comparison  with  what 
they  might  have  been.  No  one  perished. 
The  roof  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  is 
ruined,  but  without  injury  to  any  person. 
If  it  had  happened  the  next  day  at  the 
same  hour,  there  would  have  been  many 
lives  lost.  A  cross  fell  from  the  dome. 
The  Campo  Santo  suffered  some  slight 
injury.  The  Campani  le  (Leaning  Tower) 
is  uahurt.  It  remains  to  be  discovered 
by  examination  whether  its  inclination 
has  become  grei^er.  Finally,  there  is  not 
a  buUdinsr  Ui  Pisa  which  has  not  been 
more  or  Jess  damaged  and  cracked." 

Letters  from  Leghorn  and  Florence 
describe  the  earthquake  to  have  been  still 
more  tewible  in  those  cities  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  At  Volterra  a  State 
prison  was  thrown  down,  burying  several 
prisoners  under  its  ruins.  Some  of  the 
accounts  from  Florence  say  that  from 
thirty  to  forty  persons  had  perished  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred were  wounded. 
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Cviious  Statistics  of  Paris. 

Some  curious  facts  are  stated  with 
respect  to  the  statistics  of  the  press  in 
Paris.  Journalism  is  carried  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  that  city.  The  number 
of  newspapers  is  considerable,  and  the 
average  circulation  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  London  journals.  They  are  is- 
sued at  a  much  lower  price,  and  are  much 
more  extensively  read.  The  annual  sub- 
scription to  the  principal  daily  papers  is 
only  40  francs,  about  $7.  There  are 
more  than  300  reading  rooms,  or  *'  Cabi- 
nets de  Lecture,"  established  in  Pkris,  in 
which  all  the  journals  of  Paris,  all  the  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  the  popular  roman- 
ces and  pamphlets,  and  other  works  of 
interest  are  provided  \  |he  admission  to 
these  is  about  three  cents  per  day.  The 
number  of  journals  in  Paris  is  about  for- 
ty,  of  which  nearly  half  are  published 
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xal  intelligence. 

The  lecture-rooms,  in  many  of  which 
discourses  are  delivered  gratuitoosly, 
form  another  great  attraction.  Of,  these, 
the  lectures  on  astronomy,  by  the  cele- 
brated Arago,  and  those  on  mechanical 
philosophy,  by  the  Baron  Charles  Dapin, 
are  the  most  celebrated,  and  are  attended 
by  audiences  of  six  or  seven  hundred  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  all  af  es  frooi  the 
the  youth  of  sixteen  upwards. 

There  are  about  twenty-four  theatres 
within  the  barriers  of  Paris  permanently 
open,  most  of  them  every  night,  includ- 
ing Sunday.  Several  of  these  are  direct- 
ly supported  by  the  state,  and  are,  of 
course,  in  some  degree  subject  to  govern- 
ment control.  The  police  regulations  in 
these  theatres  are  excellent,  and  in  the 
audience  part  of  a  Paris  theatre  there  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  to  offend  the  eye  or  the 
ear  of  the  most  fastidious  moralist.  There 
are  more  than  twenty  libraries  in  Paria 
open  to  the  public  daily,  without  any  re- 
striction whatever.  The  facilities  for 
using  these  libraries  are  only  equalled  by 
the  accommodations  furnished  to  readers 
of  every  description.  The  number  of 
readers  is  immense.  The  m^ans  of  im- 
provement in  the  fine  arts  afforded  to  the 
people  of  Paris  are  also  worthy  of  all 
commendatioji.  It  is  calculated  that  not 
less  than  50,000  of  the  lower  orders  at 
Paris  enjoy  themselves  on  every  festival 
day  in  making  a  promenade  of  the  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Versailles,  or  of  the 
museum  of  the  Louvre.  Those  who,  in 
London,  it  is  to  be  feared  would  be  foand 
at  the  ffin-shop,  are  here  found  familiar- 
ising their  eye  with  the  productions  of 
the  most  celebrated  painters,  or  wander- 
ing among  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Egypt. — London  Paper. 

PubHc  Parks  in  MauchtMer. — ^The  open- 
ing of  three  public  parks  at  Manchester 
is  an  affair  of  some  importance  to  that 
vast  and  increasing  seat  of  manufactures. 
The  health  of  the  people  hitherto  has 
been  shamefully  neglected ;  and  as  dense 
populations  have  frown  up  with  the  ra- 
pid increase  of  trade,  the  poor  have  been 
crowded  into  alleys,  courts  and  lanes, 
where  the  houses  often  may  be  seen  so 
close  on  each  side,  that  a  common  hand- 
barrow  could  not  without  difficulty  be 
wheeled  down  the  place.  Fevers  of  the 
worst  description  are  found  there. 
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The  Honey  Bee  aiiktf  Pesitillei 


The  BeeqiieiftlaDis  bow  Irlreiy  to  become  as 
celebrated  as  the  straw  berry  discusai(ki  now 
raging  aiikoiig  the  horticolturists.  In  both  of 
them  it  would  seem  as  if  extended  lnio#ledge 
and  accuhiie  obaenration  were  enough  to  set- 
tle the  question.  Bot  so  many  men  draw 
conclusions  so  hastily,  and  upon  ill-digested 
infornaation*  that  it  is  ndt,  after  all,  wonder- 
ful that  they  differ  so  essentially. 

In  in? estigating  this  matter,  the  first  ques- 
tion which  naturally  arises  is,  has  the  bee 
ever  been  known  to  ifyure  peaches  before  this 
year,  and  if  so,  under  what  circumstances  ? 

I  have  at  diffelent  times  spent  half  an  hour 
or  so,  under  a  peach  tree,  while  this  discus- 
sion has  been  goittg  on,  and  have  watched  the 
operations  of  the  bees  attentively.  I  have 
seen  great  numbers  of  them  upon  the  Iruit, 
both  soutid  and  unsound,  though  upon  the  lat- 
ter alone  have  they  remained ;  hav^  seen 
them 'drawing  forth  the  sweet  juices;  whei'e 
decav  was  ju^t  beginning,  or  where  punctilit^s 
had  been  previously  made  by  some  bther  in- 
sect, but  have  neVer  seen  them  attack  a  per- 
fectly sound  peach,  nor  do  I  believe  that  th^y 
do. 

The  injury  to  the  peaches  is  of  two  kinds, 
and  this  is  obvious  enough.  In  the  one  case 
the  fruit  becomes  rotten,  the  decav  begins  at 
a  central  spot  and  spreads  rapidly,  and  the 
progress  is  the  same,  whether  upon  the  tree, 
or  in  the  hoQse.  This  rotten  spot  is  never  at^ 
tacked  bv  the  bees,  but  begins  and  proceeds 
independently  of  them;  they  love  sweeter 
founts  than  tois.  Specimens  may  be  found 
entirely  rotten,  and  covered  with  mould,  but 
with  not  a  puncture  in  them.  All  this  is  in 
consequence  of  the  unlkvorable  season,  and 
would  have  happened  had  there  been  no  bees 
in  this  vicinity.  In  other  instances  the  peach 
has  been  punctured  bv  a  large  beetle,  nearly 
an  inch  in  length,  ana  in  others  by  the  insect 
commonly  known  as  the  ear  bug,  which  may 
be  found  in  nearly  all  damp  places,  and  which 
is uncommonlv  abundant  this  season;  these 
eat  the  smooth  round  holes  spoken  of  by  one 
of  your  correspondents,  and  in  them  they  may 
be  olten  found,  and  by  their  instrumenuility 
the  fruit  is  fully  exposed  to  the  bees. 

Every  one  having  a  favourite  tree  has  un- 
doubtedly felt  of  the  fruit  upon  the  lower 
branches,  to  ascertain  if  it  was  ripe ;  where 
pressure  has  thus  been  made,  of  course  decay 
will  first  begin;  but  this  is  different,  certainly 
in  its  first  stages,  from  the  decay  caused  by 
the  season ;  the  peach  has  not  that  dry  and 
peculiarly  mouldy  appearance.  Here  it  is  re- 
markably juicy,  the  skin  becomes  thin,  in 
some  cases  is  punctured  by  insects,  in  others 
is  ruptured  by  the  progress  of  the  decay,  and 
the  bee  avails  himself  of  the  labors  of  others, 
or  of  the  operations  of  nature. 

Two  or  three  days  since,  I  noticed  half  a 
dozen  bees  busily  engaged  upon  a  peach ;  it 
was  in  part  consumed,  was  in  immediate  con- 
{  tact  urith  another,  which  was  luder  it»  and 


had  undoubte^y  imparted*  to  it  some  of  the 
peculiar  Barer,  so  attractive  to  them.  Upon 
removing  the  diseased  peach,  the  bees  flew 
off»  but  soon  returned  and  alighted  upon  the 
sound  one,  fan  about  it  and  over  it,  never 
stopping  but  at  the  point  of  contact ;  and  here 
they  ran  out  their  proboscis,  moving  it  about, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  sucking,  just  as 
it  would  if  a  drop  of  honey  had  been  rubbed 
on  the  spot.  But  it  was  its  proboscis  alone 
that  was  used-,  which  ot  course  was  unable  to 
puncture  the  rough  coat  of  the  peach,  and  it 
was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the 
juices  which  might  have  run  fVom  the  injured 
fruit.  In  a  short  time  they  all  ttew  away, 
f6r  nothing  remained  for  them  to  gather,  and 
not  the  slightest  puncture  could  there  be  seen. 
I  examined  it  with  the  greatest  carefulness, 
and  the  peach  was  just  as  sound  in  one  place 
as  in  another.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  the 
peach  punctured,  for  the  bee  used  nothing  but 
his  proboscis,  and  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  bee,  knows  that  with  this 
instrument  he  could  have  effected  nothing. 
But  I  will  warrant  that  many  of  his  enemies 
who  imagine  him  to  be  the  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  their  fruit,  would  have  claimed 
this  as  proof  positive  in  their  fevor ;  as^  evi- 
dence not  to  be  doubted. 

Upon  examining  this  peach  to  day,  I  find 
that  it  has  begun  to  rot  and  mould  where  it  \ 
was  in  contact  with  the  one  that  I  removed ;  5 
there  is  no  puncture  in  it,  or  bees  about  it,  ^ 
and  in  a  day  or  two,  it  will  probably  be  entire- 
ly decayed.  This  shows  the  necessitv  of  pre- 
venting the  contact  of  fruit,  for  if  one  becomes 
diseased,  the  remainder  are  pretty  sure  to  fol- 
low. .  A  friend  of  mine  ripened  scarcely  one 
of  his  Washington  plums  that  were  in  con- 
tact, the  decay  spread  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  nearly  all  were  lost.  **  Why,"  said  he, 
"  it  is  more  than  they  are  all  worth,  to  pick 
off  the  rotten  ones."  But  there  is  a  fkr 
greater  iniury  than  that  of  the  fruit ;  the  tree 
Itself  is  affected,  and  must  become  feeble  from 
the  circulation  of  so  much  diseased  sap  in  it ; 
and  I  have  noticed  that  the  branches  on  which 
rotten  peaches  have  remained,  have  become 
withered,  turn  brown,  and  perish.  Certainly, 
it  is  evident  enough,  that  the  tree  must  be- 
come disea&ed ;  by  all  means,  pluck  off  the 
rotten  fruit. 

The  mandibles  of  the  bee,  which  are  armed 
with  fine  teeth,  are  the  only  instruments  with 
which  the  rough  skin  of  the  peach  can  be 
punctured.  The  proboscis  which  he  uses  in 
extracting  honey,  and  which  I  imagine  has 
deceived  so  many,  is  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Flowers  with  horned  nectaries,  as  the 
Columbine,  are  much  visited  by  the  bee ;  but 
the  bottom  of  the  corolla  being  so  small,  few 
msects  are  able  to  reach  the  nectaries  through 
it,  and  hence  you  will  find  a  small  opening 
just  over  them,  made  from  the  outside.  Now 
these  punctures  are  not  made  by  the  bee,  no 
one  ever  pretended  that  they  were ;  but  hav- 
ing been  made  by  some  insect,  the  bees  use 
the  nches  laid  open  to  them*— -jETarf  <  Cour. 
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Lines  saggested  by  the  Deatli  of  an 
agedf  respected  RelatiTe. ' 

The  old  roan  has  gone  from  our  once  social 
hearth, 
From  the  scepes  of    his  childhood  and 
youth ; 
He  has  left  us  to  mourn  as  we  think  of  his 
worth, 
And  to  weep  as  we  ponder  his  truth  ! 

He  has  passed  fiom  the  toils  that  encum- 
bered him  here. 
From  the  sorrows  that  mark  erery  lot, 
To  a  home  in  yon'  heaven,  where  nothing 
is  sere, 
Where  no   change  comes,  nor  sadness, 
nor  spot. 

As  that  oak  of  the  forest,  whose  branches 
had  cast 
Their  shadows  far  out  on  the  land, 
O'er  whose  head  for  long  ages  the  tempest 
had  past, 
At  last  totters  and  falls  by  its  hand : 

So  the  aged  man  fell,  though  for  years  he 

withstood 
The  conflicts  that  raged  round  his  head ; 
Now,  with  myriads  swept  off  by  the  con* 

quering  flood. 
He  has  taken  his  place  with  the  dead ! 

But  mourn  him  we  may  not :  for  peaceful 

that  rest 
Which  the  good  man  hath  gone  to  enjoy ; 
In  yonder  bright  world  he  now  dwells  with 

the  blest. 
In  happiness  nought  can  destroy.    S.  G.  D. 


Flight  of  the  Season?. 

What  rapid  wings  the  seasons  take, 

How  swiftly  Hy  they  o'er  ! 

But  yesterday  the  white  snow*flake 

Was  falling  at  our  door. 

Soon  came  the  cowslip's  yellow  flower 

To  cheer  the  ploughman's  toil, 

As  merrily,  at  early  hour, 

He  turn*d  the  yielding  soil. 

A  little  while,  and  seed  time's  here — 
Then  shoots  the  slender  blade ; 
We  next  behold  the  full  grown  ear, 
Bv  bounty's  hand  displayed — 
'Twas  lately  we  rejoic'd  to  see 
The  blossom's  gay  career : 
K  few  short  weeks,  on  shrub  and  tree^ 
The  golden  fruits  appear. 
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The  forest,  leaves  now  tell  anew 

Another  season's  gone, 

The  grape  puts  on  the  purple  hue. 

And  yellow  is  the  com ; 

The  Summer,  like  a  dream,  has  fled. 

And  Autumn  now  appears : 

So  seems  each  season  sooner  spsd. 

As  multiply  our  years. 

Thus,  while  I  write,  the  evemag  shade 

Reminds  me  day  is  done ; 

The  twilight  scenes  that  round  me  fadc^ 

Are  sinking  one  by  one ; 

Though  Katydid  in  gladness  sings. 

As  speeds  away  the  year. 

It  to  my  heart  a  sadness  brings, 

Whose  tribute  is  a  tear. 

[Norwich  dntrUr, 


A  PA.TSIABCH. — ^There  is  a  man  residing  is 
Howard  county,  Missouri,  one  of  Harmer't 
old  soldiers,  who  has  twenty-two  children, 
seventy  grand  children,  and  twenty-nine  great 
grand  children — making  a  total  of  one  nun - 
dren  and  twenty-one  children,  ^rand  chilnren 
and  great  grand  children.  Six  of  the  old 
man's  own  children  are  yet  single. 


RVMORKD  MtJTINT  W   THB   CaLIFOHNIA   EX- 

pcDTTioN. — Just  as  we  go  to  press,  says  last 
Evening's  Express,  a  rumor  reaches  us  that 
the  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  the  ship  on  which 
Col.  Stevenson  was,  put  into  Norfolk  in  con 
sequence  of  a  mutiny  on  board.— Tri&iciw. 


Large  Peaches.— The  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Hepublican  says,  he  has  received 
a  box  of  peaches  raised  in  that  neiglibor- 
hoody  eight  of  which  weighed 
pounds. 
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Reissue  of  Vol.  L— A  New  Stereotype  Edi- 
tion  of  this  Magazine. — The  first  quarterly 
psrt  of  Vol.  I.  will  soon  be  ready — (or  37  1-2 
cents,  or  4  copies  for  $U    Orders  should   be 
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sent  soon. 
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Oar  readers,  though  they  may  have 
heard  many  descriptions  of  this  fine  city 
will  probably  feel  that  no  words  could 
have  given  them  so  lively  and  impressive 
ideas  of  its  magnificence  as  the  picture 
we  here  present  to  them.  Such 
an  assemblage  of  fine  buildings  it  is 
difiicult  to  find  elsewhere,  so  advanta- 
geously situated  as  to  be  seen  at  one 
view,  from  a  proper  distance,  and  with 
so  appropriate  and  pleasing  a  fore-ground 
as  is  afiTorded  by  the  river,  the  quays  and 
bridge,  enlivened  by  the  vessels  and  the 
passengers  who  give  animation  to  the 
whole  scene. 

Petersburgh  is  remarkable  for  its  hi^- 
tory:  we  might  rather  say  wonderful; 
and  every  one  acquainted  with  the  biog- 
raphy of  its  founder,  must  associate  with 
its  name  the  traits  of  his  uncommon  cha- 
racter. Of  all  improvers  he  was  one  of 
the  most  successful,  though  one  of  the 
most  unaccountable.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  understand  why  while  bent  on  the  civ- 
ilisation of  his  subjects,  he  neglected  the 
improvement  of  his  own  rude  manners^ 
bad  morals  and  half-savage  disposition. 
It  is  true  that  his  education  had  been  bad, 
and  the  state  of  society  around  him  in 
early  life  both  unpolished  and  vicious. 
Those  who  have  described  him,  also, 
were  men  accustomed  to  a  much  higher 
grade  of  manners,  and  may  have  some- 
what exaggerated  his  failings.  True  it 
is,  however,  that  we  find  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding how  a  man  of  such  a  temper 
and  such  h&bits  could  have  formed  or 
prosecuted  his  enlightened  and  magnifi- 
cent plans,  and  still  more  how  he  could 
have  carried  them  through  with  the  ut- 

« 

most  success.  No  other  monarch  of 
modern  days  has  accomplished  as  much, 
if  we  take  into  view  tjhe  permanency  and 
the  results  of  his  improvements. 

We  copy  the  following  description  of 
St.  Petersburgh  from  Carr*s  Northern 
Summer,  written  about  forty  years  ago. 

*^  Her  sky  was  cloudless,  the  Neva  of 
a  brilliant  blue,  clear,  and  nearly  as  broad 


«• 


as  the  Thames  at  Westminster  bridge. 
It  flowed  majestically  along,  bearing^   on 
its  bosom  the  most  picturesque  vessels 
and    splendid   pleasure-barges.      As  we 
travelled  several  miles  up  and  dowm  this 
glorious  river,  adorned  with  stupendoo? 
embankments   of  granite,  we    beheld  it 
lined  with  palaces,  stately  buildings  and 
gardens  ^  whilst  at  a  distance  arose  green  , 
cupolas,  and  the  lofty  spires  of   Greek 
churches,  covered  with  ducat-gold,  and 
glittering  in  the  sun.     Immediately  be- 
fore us  extended  the  magnificent  railing 
of  the  Summer-Garden,  with  its  colimuis 
and  vases  of  granite :  a  matchless  ivozk  ^ 
of  imperial  taste  and  splendor. 

''  In  the  capacious  streets  of  this  mar-  ] 
vellous  city,  we  passed  through  crowds  of  ] 
carriages,  drawn  by  four  horses  at  length,  \ 
and  a  variety  of  rich  equipages,  and  of  ; 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  \ 
their  various  and  motley  costune.  The 
Cossacks  have  a  curious  appearance  upon 
their  little  shabby  horses,  which  have  the 
reputation,  however,  of  being  remarkably 
fleet  and  hardy.  Their  riders  hold  their 
spears,  which  are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet  long,  vertically  resting  upon  their 
stirrui^s. 

^'  At  the  Governor's  we  were  question- 
ed by  the  officer  upon  duty,  as  to  our 
motives  in  travellmg,  names,  &c.  &e.   A 
description  of  his  room  will  serve  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  arrangements  which 
constantly  occur  in  the  Russian  houses. 
The  apartment  was  divided  by  a  partition 
of  wood,  about  three-fourths  of  the  height 
of  the  room,  indented  at  the  top,  and  or- 
namented with   little  crescents;  behind 
this  screen  was  his  bed ;  and  in  a  comer 
suspended  near  the  top  of  the  ceiling, 
was  the  framed  and  glazed  picture  of  his 
favorite  saint,  before  which  a  lamp  was 
burning.    This  economy  of  space  gave 
him  the  convenience  of  two  rooms. 

^*  Our  hotel  was  upon  a  scale  with  all 
the  surrounding  objects,  and  very  crowd- 
ed. It  was  with  difficulty  that  we  ob. 
tained  two  uncomfortable  rooms,  which 
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according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  we 
-were  obliged  to  hire  for  a  week.  One  of 
these  was  divided  as  I  haTe  described, 
and  afforded  a  place  to  sleep  in  for  the 
sar^ant.  The  walls  were  corered  with 
a  complete  crust  of  our  old  tormentors, 
the  flies,  which  ia  Bussia,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  are  little  inferior  to  the 
plague  of  Egypt.  After  discharging  the 
dust  of  Finland,  in  a  copious  ablution, 
and  partaking  of  a  good  dinner,  I  sallied 
forth. 

'*  After   hesitating   sometime,    amidst 
0neh  a  blaze  of  novel  magnificence,  to 
determine  what  object  I  should  first  in- 
vestigate, I  resolved  to  present  myself  at 
the  base  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great. 
All  the  world  has  heard  of  this  colossal 
compliment,  paid  by  the  genius  of  Falco- 
net to   the    memory  of  that  wonderful 
man,  who  elevated  Muscovy  to  the  rank 
of  an  European  empire.    The  horse,  in 
the  act  of  ascending  the  acclivity  of  an 
immense  rock,  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  difiiculties  which  Peter  had  to  encoun- 
ter, in  civilizing  his  unenlightened  peo- 
ple.   A  gentleman,  who  saw  this  work 
in  CareHa  before  ita  removal,  deseribes 
it  as  40  feet  long,  22  broad,  and  20  high. 
It  is  granite,  and  has  a  mixture  of  white, 
black  and  gray  coloring.    In  six  mouths 
the  rock  was  removed  from  its  native  bed 
to  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  by  land 
and  water,  a  distance  of  41,250  English 
feet,  and  cost  524,610  roubles. 

"I  was  much  struck  with  the  prodig- 
ious length  and  breadth  of  the  streets, 
and  with  the  magnitude  and  magnificenc^e 
of  the  houses ;  which  are  built  in    the 
Italian  style    of  architecture,  of  brick 
stuccoed,  and  stained  to  resemble  stone. 
They  are  mostly  of  four  stories,  including 
the  basement,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  large  gateway:  the  roof  slopes  very 
•  gently,  and  is  formed  of  sheets  of  cast- 
I  iron  or  copper,  painted  red  or  green ;  and 
!  behind  is  a  great  yard,  containing  the 
\  ont*hoasefl  and  ice-houses,  and  inmiense 
{  stores  of  wood.    The  vast  number  also, 
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of  chariots,  each  drawn  by  four  horses, 
the  leaders  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
shaft-horses,  very  much  augmented  the 
efiect.  The  postillion  is  always  a 
little  boy,  habited  in  a  round  hat,  and  a 
long,  coarse  coat,  generally  brown,  fas- 
tened round  the  middle  by  a  red  sash, 
mounted  on  the  off-horse,  and  carrying  a 
whip  in  his  left  hand.  The  little  fellow 
is  very  skillful  and  careful;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  bear  him,  whenever  he  turns 
a  corner,  or  seea  any  one  in  the  road  be- 
fore him,  exclaim,  or  rather  very  musi- 
cally sing :  Paddee  !  paddee !  paddee  /" 

"  Petersburgh  is  worthy  of  being  the 
capital  of  an  empire  as  large  as  half 
Asia,  and  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
Europe.  Its  boundaries  measure  about 
20  English  miles ;  and  the  vast  space  of 
its  streets  and  areas  will  even  give  it  a 
superiority  over  every  other  European 
capital:  but  its  principal  beauty  arises 
from  its  being  the  result  of  one  mighty  de*. 
tigner. 

^^  What  death  prevented  Peter  from  com- 
pleting, successive  sovereigns,  and  par- 
ticularly Catherine  IL,  with  great  taste, 
have  nearly  accomplished.  At  the  nod 
of  a  sovereign  a  temple  of  ice  rears  its 
chrystal  front,  or  a  rocky  monntain  floats 
upon  the  deep.  At  Petersburgh  there  is 
no  public  to  consult :  the  public  buildings 
are  therefore  the  result  of  one  man's  will. 

*' Petersburgh  is  divided  into  three 
grand  sections,  by  the  Neva,  and  a 
branch  of  it  called  the  Little  Neva,  which 
issues  from  the  Ladoga  Lake,  and  dis- 
embogues in  the  Gulf  of  Cronstadt  This 
division  resembles  that  of  Pariv  by  the 
Seine*  The  first  section  is  oaZled  the  Ad- 
miralty Quarter,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  and  comprises  thjB  lar- 
gest and  most  superb  position  of  the  city, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  Imperial  fami- 
ly, the  nobility,  a  principal  part  of  the 
merchants  and  gentry,  and  nearly  all . 
the  trading  community.  It  is  formed 
into  islands,  by  the  Moika,  Fontanka,  J 
Katarina  and  Nikola  canals." 
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WESTERN  INDIANS. 

Continued  from  pcige  570. 


Having  crossed  the  Missouri,  May 
16tb,  1846,  to  the  Agency,  about  ten 
o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  17tb,  the  Indians 
made  their  appearance,  the  Omahas  ar- 
riving first,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty. 
They  were  headed  by  several  of  their 
chiefs :  but  Big  Elk,  their  principal  chief 
and  orator,  and  in  whose  wisdom  and  sa- 
gacity they  place  great  reliance,  especial* 
Ij  in  their  dealings  with  the  white  men, 
was  absent,  together  with  his  son. 

Immediately  upon  their  entrance  the 
Indians  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  on 
the  floor,  and  began  to  refresh  themselves 
by  smoking,  inhaling  the  fumes,  and  ex- 
pelling  them  through  their  nostrils,  until 
we  were  almost  suffocated. 

We  were  introduced  by  Major  Bean, 
who  opened  the  council  by  stating  the 
object  of  our  visit,  and  endeavouring  to 
present  our  plans  in  as  favorable  a  light 
as  possible. 

An  opportunity  being  then  given  us  to 
speak,  we  told  them  that  they  had  many 
friends  among  the  white  people,  who  de- 
sired their  welfare.     That  we  had  been 
sent  by  them  to  the  Omahas,  and  to  ascer- 
tain what  were  their  feelings,  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  a  mission  and 
missionary  schools  among  them.    That 
the  Great  Spirit  had  given  the  white  men 
a  book,  which  told  them  how  to  live  so 
as  to  obtain  his  favour  and  blessing,  and 
wished  them  to  send  that  book  to  all  oth- 
er tribes  and  people,  and  teach  them  also 
to  read  it.    Now  we  had  come  to  the 
Omahas  with  the  offer  to  instruct  them 
and  their  children  in  these  things,  and  to 
train  up  their  children  in  the  ways  of  the 
white  men.     We  told  them  that  some  of 
them  had  been  left  at  the  Iowa  mission, 
and  had  seen  the  preparations  there  made 
for  the  education  of  the  Iowa  children. 
That    it    was  necessary  their   children 
should  be  trained  up  in  the  same  way  we 
intended  to  train  up  the  children  of  the 
lowas,  otherwise  they  would  forever  re- 
main in  their  present  condition,  or  sink 
to  destruction.    Our  object  was  not  to 
make  money  oat  of  them,  nor  to  get  their 
lands,  neither  did  we  wish  them  to  expect 
us  to  clothe  and  f^ed  them,  or  load  them 
with  presents.     We  wished  to  enlighten 
their  minds,  that  their  hearts  might  be 
disposed,  and  their  hands  able  to  labour, 
that  the  comforta,  which  they  saw  in  the 


possession  of  the  whites,  might  be  thein 
also.  The  white  men,  and  many  other 
nations,  had  once  been  in  the  same  situa- 
tion with  themselves ;  but,  following'  the 
directions  of  the  Great  Spirit,  in  the  book 
which  he  had  given  them,  they  had  be- 
come great  and  powerful.  That  the  same 
thing  had  greatly  elevated  the  Shawnese, 
the  Uberokees  and  Choc  taws,  and,  they 
would  find,  would  he  sufficient  to  make 
them  also  wise,  and  good,  and  happy; 
for  God  intended  the  bible  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  red  man,  as  well  as  for 
the  white  man. 


Speeches  of  the  Indiam. — End  of  the  Meet- 
ing. 

The  first  chief  who  spoke  in  reply*  ^^a* 
an  old  man,  very  respectable  in  his  ap- 
pearance, and  evidently  the  highest  in  au- 
thority of  those  present.  ^  After  shaking 
hands  with  the  Agent,  and  with  ourselves, 
with  great  cordiality,  he  said,  "  We  are 
glad  to  eee  our  friends.  As  Big  Elk,  my 
friend,  with  whom  we  always  advise,  is 
not  here,  I  must  speak  for  myself,  though 
I  have  not  much  to  say.  Our  Father  (the 
Agent)  is  alone  here,  and  needs  more 
help,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  others  come  to 
his  assistance.  Our  friend  from  the  Iowa 
Point,  (Mr.  Irvin,)  promised  last  winter 
to  send  us  a  teacher,  and  we  are  glad 
that  he  has  done  so.  [See  Missionary 
Chronicle,  p.  101.]  I  am  glad  to  hear 
of  the  lower  Indians  having  missionaries 
and  teachers,  and  it  will  make  us  happy  to 
be  as  they  are.  We  wish  to  do  as  yoa 
tell  us  to*  do,  (addressing  the  Agent,)  in 
regard  to  encouraging  missionaries,  and 
so  do  all  these  young  men.  All  white 
men  eat  the  same  kind  of  food,  and  they 
have  enough,  and  they  all  travel  in  the 
same  road.  We  would  like  our  children 
to  do  so,  and  I  would  like  to  do  so  my- 
self. I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  assist 
us  and  our  Agent.  I  feared  our  friend  st 
Iowa  would  not  do  as  he  had  promised, 
and  send  ns  a  teacher  $  but  now  I  find 
that  he  spoke  the  truth. 

*'The  President  gave  me  a  medal 
when  I  was  in  Washington,  but  when  I 
wear  it  I  do  not  feel  anv  better  than  my 
young  men.  I  am  old,  but  I  want  mv 
children  to  learn  before  I  leave  the  world. 
What  I  have  heard  has  gone  into  my  ear, 
but  it  will  not  go  out  at  the  other  ear: 
it  will  remain  in  my  head.  My  friend, 
Bifi  Elk,  will  hear  about  it,  and  do  what 
is  best.'' 
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The  next  speaker  said, "  I  am  old,  and 
have  heard  what  our  father  has  told  us 
about  endeavoring  to  follow  the  wavs  of 
the  white  man,  but  I  have  not  done  it.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  what  you  are  willing  to 
do  for  our  children.  1  am  glad  that  you 
have  come.  We  are  all  glad.  Our  fath- 
er has  done  all  he  can  for  us,  and  we  are 
glad  he  will  have  assistance,  tf  you 
should  come  to  live  among  us,  and  teach 
us,  I  will  see  you  but  a  few  times  before  I 
die,  perhaps  once  or  twice,  I  am  so  old* 
Bat  if  you  can  do  good  to  our  children, 
it  will  make  me  happy .'^ 

White  Horse  then  spoke:  '*!  have 
heard  what  yon  say,  and  it  is  good. 
When  we  heard  that  you  had  come  and 
wished  to  talk  with  us,  the  wind  was 
blowing  hard,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  were 
flying ;  but  when  we  came  here,  the  wind 
ceased  to  blow,  all  was  calm  and  sun- 
shine, and  the  Great  Spirit  seemed  to  be 
pleased.  We  would  often  have  died,  we 
would  have  often  starved  to  death,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  our  father.  We  are 
glad  he  is  about  to  have  help.  All  our 
young  men  ought  to  rise  up  and  thauk 
you  for  what  you  say  and  promise  to  do, 
for  we  are  glad  and  ought  to  feel  so. 
Our  father  helped  us  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  has  helped  us  ever  since.  It  seems 
that  our  father  knows  when  we  are  about 
to  die,  and  comes  to  raise  us  up.  Big 
Elk  and  our  father  only  have  helped  our 
nation,  but  when  you  come  there  will  be 
three  to  help  us.  I  am  sorry  Elk  is  not 
here.  If  he  were  he  would  thank  you. 
We  have  come  from  a  distance  to  live 
near  our  father  and  other  nations,  and  will 
remain  here  until  we  are  forced  to  leave. 
As  Elk  is  our  dependence  in  council,  and 
I  make  too  much  noise,  I  Will  not  say 
any  thing  more." 

A  chief  called  "The  Thief,"  said, 
**  The  young  men  should  thank  you.  We 
have  looked  for  a  teacher  for  many  years, 
and  we  are  now  glad  that  you  have 
come.  Our  children  ouc^ht  to  go  to' 
school,  but  I  may  not  be  able  to  get  them 
to  go.  Two  of  the  four  children  whom 
we  promised  to  send  to  our  friend  at 
Iowa  to  be  instructed,  have  died"  of  hun- 
ger. Our  nation  sometimes  forgets  the 
words  of  our  father,  but  I  do  not.  If  my 
own  father  were  to  come  back  to  the 
world,  I  would  listen  more  to  our  father's 
words  than  to  what  he  would  say." 

A  tall,  gaunt  Indian,  exceedingly  ugly, 
with  his  face  painted  black,  and  covered 


with  perspiration  from  over-exertion  in 
sinokmg  as  he  sat  on  the  floor,  then 
sprang  to  his  feet.  After  giving  us  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  he  began  with 
violent  gesticulation,  *'  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  you.  Look  at  me,  and  see  what 
kind  of  a  fellow  I  am.    The  President 

t remised  to  send  us  a  teacher,  and  we 
ave  been  looking  for  him  for  a  long 
time,  but  he  has  never  come.    We  are 

roor  and  want  the  help  of  a  missionary, 
observe  that  our  father  changes  his 
clothes  every  few  days,  and  I  wish  I 
could  do  so  j  but  I  cannot.  I  promised 
to  send  one  child  to  the  missionary 
teacher  at  Iowa,  but  he  has  died  of  hun- 
ger. We  would  have  been  still  and  si* 
lent  in  death  had  it  not  been  for  our 
father.  We  sufiered  with  hunger,  and 
had  to  dig  up  roots  and  eat  them,  and 
they  were  good.  But  our  fkther  helped 
us,  and  we  are  alive.  We  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  come,  whether  we  eat  roots 
or  not.  We  have  dog  and  prepared  the 
ground,  but  we  are  so  poor  we  have  no 
seed  to  plant.  Your  coming  has  calmed 
the  weather ;  it  has  waked  us  up." 

The  last  speaker,  a  young  man  of  in- 
teresting appearance,  said,  ^' I  never  saw 
a  man  nke  our  father,  and  I  am  afraid 
you  win  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  him 
m  helping  us.  But  I  cannot  ^eak  loud, 
lest  I  die,  or  go  craxy,  becanse  there  is 
nothing  in  my  stomach.  We  have  had 
a  dark  time.  The  clouds  came  down 
near  to  my  head,  and  pressed  me  down } 
but  now  they  are  blowing  away." 

We  thanked  them  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  received  us,  and  replied 
to  our  propositions.  We  then  told  them 
that  it  would  be  sometime  before  we 
could  get  an  answer  from  our  friends  in 
the  East,  and  begin  a  missionary  estab- 
lishment among  them ;  but  in  the  mean- 
while, we  would  like  them  to  send  twelve 
of  their  children  to  the  Iowa  school,  as 
some  good  people  in  New  York  had 
promised  to  send  us  clothing  and  food 
for  them,  so  that  it  would  be  in  our  power 
to  tdke  good  care  of  them.  After  folly 
explaining  our  mode  of  operations,  and 
again  telling  them  that  we  aid  not  come 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  nation,  but  to  in- 
struct the  children  and  teach  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  we  said  we  would  leave 
this  matter  with  them  and  the  Agent  to 
decide,  according  to  their  own  wisdom 
and  choice. 


ToM  ^ondui€d* 
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Commercial  and  Agricultural. 

EngHsh  Commerce  and  Agneuiture  in  the 
Mast  Jkdieiy  with  hints  for  Ammcan 
Farmers  J  frofn  a  Utter  by  Henry  T,  Johnr 
eonj  to  the  National  Institute  at  Washing^ 
toBy  dated  Hong-Kong^  ChinOy  April  IB, 
1846. 

Sugar, — Sugarcane  is  cultivated  in 
Bengal,  Madras,  Ceylon,  the  Malacca 
settlements,  Siam,  Burmah,  Cochin  China, 
Java^  Luconia,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and 
fln^y  everywhere  within  the  tropical 
Eas^.  The  cultivation  has  surprisingly 
entended  in  Bengal  within  the  last  five 
years,  and  since  1843  in  Province  Welles* 
ley,  (in  Malacca  Strait),  Ceylon,  and  Ma- 
dras, particularly  the  last.  In  the  Prov- 
ince Wellesley  planters  have  entered 
largely  into  the  speculation  of  sugar- 
ffrowing  within  the  last  year,  the  East 
India  Company  having  offered  great  fa.- 
cilities  in  the  shape  of  cheap  lands.  They 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  Chinese  la- 
borers at  very  low  rates,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  cultivation  and  growth 
of  sugar  in  that  country.    Their  pros- 

Eects  are  said  to  be  very  good,  as  the 
ind  is  very  rich,  and  they  are  near  the 
seaeoast,  but  the  country  is  overrun  with 
elephants,  tigers,  and  other  vermin. 
There  are  also  a  few  estates  in  Fenang 
and  Singapore  island. 

The  qualities  of  British  Indian  sugars 
are  much  better  than  formerly,  as  capi^^ 
talists  have  erected  large  refineries  and 
boiling-houses  with  all  the  latest  im- 
provements. In  Bengal  and  Madras,  and 
some  parts  of  Bombay,  they  purchase  the 
raw  sugar  or  the  cane  from  the  cultiva- 
tors, and  grind  and  manufacture  it  into 
the  different  qualities  to  suit  the  English 
markets.  1  Imve  no  doubt  that  the  Eng^ 
lish  in  India  in  a  few  years  will  be  able 
to  sell  their  sugars  in  England  at  four 
cents  a  pound  with  a  good  profit,  as  la- 
bor is  very  low  and  living  cheap.  The 
estates  in  Ceylon  are  only  sufiicient  to 
supply  the  demand  for  that  island. 

The  cultivation  is  also  much  extending 
in  Luconia,  under  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, who  are  offering  facilities  to  capi- 
talists to  grow  the  cane.  Land  is  eold 
cheap,  labor  is  low,  and  living  very  mod- 
erate. The  only  drawback  is  the  want 
of  roads  and  partial  insecurity  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Most  of  the  Manilla  sugar 
goes  to  England,  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  British  possessions  in  that  quarter. 
Many  cargoes  of  the   Siam  sugar  are 


shipped  to  Bombay,  the   Persian    Gulf,  | 
and  the  Red  Sea,  and  much  of  it  goes  to  ' 
China.     The  sugar  of  Java  goes   princi-  i 
pally  to  Holland,  some  to  England,  and  a 
few  cargoes  to  America  and  New  South 
Wales.     That  of  Cochin  China  and  Bur- 
mah finds  its  way  to  China  or  Bengal, 
where  it  is  re-mannfactured.     The   Mau- 
ritius sugars  are  of  very  strong  quality,  • 
and  almost  entirely  consumed  by  the  £n-  - 
glish  refiners.    The  Chinese  sugars  are  , 
principally  brought  to  Canton  iroin  the  ' 
islands  of  Formosa  and  Honan,  and  the 
province  of  Fukein.    The  consumption  !; 
m  China  is  very  great,  but  it  nmy   often  ' 
be  bought  in  Canton  for  $3.50  to  $7.50  ' 
per  cwt.    The  latter  price  is  for  Canton  ) 
refined  or  rock    candy,  which   is    of  a  ? 
strong   quality.     If  the  cost    of  freight  ) 
were  not  so  high  it  would  leave  a  fair  I 
margin  or  profit  for  shipping  to  England  ) 
and  Americi^    The  sugars  of  Bourbon  I 
are  shipped  to  France.    The  cultivation  \ 
of  sugar  is  not  at  present  extending  in  ^ 
Java,  from  the  most  of  the  lands  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation  being  already  under 
culture,  and  from  the  monopolising,  sel-  ^ 
fish  policy  of  the  Dutch.  ] 

Tobacco, — This  article  is  of  universal 
consumption  in  the  East,  and  is  nown 
in  all  the  islands,  and  in  China,  India, 
and  other  countries  eastward  of  the  Cape, 
The  best  quality  is  ffrown  in  Manilla  and 
Persia.     The  Manilk  is  sold  entirely  in 
the  shape  of  cheroots,  and  it  has  the  com-> 
plete  monopoly  of  the  Eastern  market 
amonff  Europeans  and  their  descendants  ( 
The  Persian  is  principally  sold  among  < 
the  Arabs  of  Arabia,  the  Red  Sea,  Egypt,  ^ 
and  Judea.    It  is  of  very  fine  quality.  ^ 

^  An  account  of  the  cultivation  and  prepa-  ; 

'tion  may  be  seen  in  Porter's  Tropical  ( 
Agriculturist.     The  tobacco  of  Trinchm-  ) 
opoly,  in  Madras,  is  also  very  fair,  and  is  ( 
much  used  in  toe  manufacture  of  che-  \ 
roots,  the  consumption  of  which  is  large 
among  certain  classes  in  the  Presiden- 
cies of  Madras   and  Bombay  and   the 
island  of  Ceylon.    The  tobacco  of  Java 
is  not  so  good  in  quality,  and  the  con- 
sumption    principally    confined  to    that  \ 
countrv  and  to  a  snuill  extent  in  China.  I 
The  tobacco  of  China  is  of  very  inferior 
quality,  very  weak,  and  of  unpleasant  fla- 
vor.   Tobacco  is  used  throughout  the 
east  in  combination  with  the  areca  nnt, 
betel  leaf,  and  other  stimulating  articles, 
as  a  masticatory.     They  are  ten  times 
filthier  than  tobacco  chewers. 
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Much  of  the  tobacco  of  Java  goes  to 
Holland  in  Baskets.  The  Burmese  to* 
bacco  is  of  very  good  quality. 

Coffee. — This  article  is  not  cultivated 
by  us,  as  all  our  lands  are  subject  to  the 
visitation  of  frost,  which  speedily  kills 
the  tree.  The  cultivation  of  cofieo  is  not 
extending  in  Java,  but  it  is  in  Luconia 
and  Sumatra.  The  cofiee  of  Sumatra  is 
not  first-rate,  from  the  bad  preparation ; 
that  of  Luconia  is  among  the  best.  The 
cultivation  of  cofiee  is  very  fast  extend- 
ing just  now  in  the  Madras  territory,  on 
account  of  the  lowering  of  the  duties  in 
England,  which  is  bringing  it  into  con- 
sumption ;  but  the  quality  is  very  poor, 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  natives.. 

But  the  greatest  field  which  has  been 
opened  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee  for 
the  last  ten  years  is  undoubtedly  the  fine 
cool  mountain  lands  of  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon»  The  Government,  to  induce  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  article,  in  1839  sold  the 
land  in  fee  simple,  with  a  good  title,  for 
58.  sterling  per  acre.  It  had  previously 
been  tried  in  various  localities  and  proved 
successful.  Such  was  the  demand  for 
these  lands  after  1841,  that  the  Govern* 
ment  afterwards  raised  the  price  to  JSl 
an  acre,  and  finally  to  jS2  in  1844. 

No  country  is  better  situated  for  the 
cultivation  of  coffee  than  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  as  respects  soil  and  climate. 
They  have  also  great  facilities  in  proear* 
ing  Laborers  from  the  Malabar  coast,  at 
7a.  sterling  per  day.  The  Government 
is  safe ;  but,  like  all  other  English  colo- 
nies, very  expensive.  Ceylon  is  one  of 
the  few  colonies  which  pays  its  entire  ex- 
penses, civil  and  military,  and  is  no  bur- 
then to  the  mother  coontiy. 

There  are  not  far  from  five  or  six  hun- 
dred estates  at  the  present  time  in  the  in- 
terior of  Ceylon,  having  not  far  from 
jS3,000,000  invested  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  commodity.  The  quality  is  very  su- 
perior, and  I  have  seen  it  sold  in  the 
island  for  a  higher  price  than  Mocha. — 
The  yield  of  the  trees  is  also  very  heavy ; 
often  producing  six,  seven,  and  eight  lbs. 
a  tree ;  and  always,  in  good  situations,  an 
average  of  three  lbs.  on  the  whole  es- 
tate's crop.  Eight  hundred  trees  are 
planted  to  the  acre.  The  exportation  to 
England  in  1846  will  be  verv  large,  as 
most  of  the  estates  will  be  in  rail  bearing 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Many  are  the  fortunes  individuals  made 
in  Ceylon,  during  those  years  in  which 


we  experienced  such  great  commercial 
and  financial  difiiculties  in  England  and 
America.  The  whole  business  has  sprung 
up  since  1837,  and  generally  on  solid  ba- 
sis, being  the  investments  of  military  and 
civil  officers,  and  English  and  India  capi- 
talists. The  rage  for  land  is  at  present 
very  great,  and  doubtless  the  conse- 
quence will  be  an  over-production  and 
Seat  fall  of  jprices.  Those  persons  who 
ve  estates  in  bearing  now  (for  the  tree 
comes  into  bearing  in  three  years)  are 
reaping  harvests  of  gold,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  great  prosperity  in  the  country 
and  extravagance  of  living.  I  have  seen 
a  good  many  old  West-Indians  who  had 
come  out,  on  hearing  from  their  friends 
the  prospects  of  those  engaged  in  the 
business. 

Ceylon  offers  also  many  openings  for 
the  culture  of  the  cocoa  nut  and  sugar 
cane,  the  first  of  which  is  a  valuable  pro- 
duct, and  has  been  the  staple   of  the 
island  from  time  immemorial.    Yet  the 
demand  is  very  great,  and  cocoa  nut  lands 
are  worth  at  the  Government  land  sales 
£2  per  acre.    The  tiree  comes  into  bear- 
ing in  seven  years,  %o^  after  the  second 
year,  needs  no  furtberattention.    A  small 
number  of  men  is  sufficient  to  keep  one 
hundred  acres  in  order.    The  cocoa  nuts 
are  sold  as  they  drop  from  the  tree  to 
the  Mahomedan  merchants  of  the  island, 
or  broken,  and  the  kernel  taken  out  after 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few 
dajTs,  and  sold  to  the  English  merchants, 
who  have  large  mills  m  Columbo  for 
making  the  oil,  for  shipment  to  India  and 
England^    It  is  used  in  England  for  can- 
dles, and  in  India  for  burning,  cooking, 
and  so  forth.    Arrack  is   manufactured 
from   the  spatha  of  the  flower  before 
bursting,  by  tapping  it  and  suspending  an 
earthen  pot  over  night  at  the  incision. 
It  is  then  fermented,  and  afterwards  dis- 
tilled, in  the  small  distilleries  which  line 
the  whole  coast  of  Ceylon  for  500  miles, 
for  the  entire  seashore  of  Ceylon  is  belt- 
ed with  these  useful  trees.    The  fibrous 
covering  of  the  nut  is  taken  off  for  mak- 
ing "  coir  rope,"  which  is  used  through- 
out the  East  in  the  ringing  of  vessels, 
and  for  every  purpose  mr  which  rope  is 
wanted.    It  forms  a  large  article  of  ex- 
port to  England  and  Indm,  and  is  affctrd- 
ed  at  very  low  prices.    The  cocoa  nut 
tree  is  likewise  used  for  making  canoes, 
houses,  and  for  various  other  important 
purposes. 
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ELIJAH  RESTORING   THE  WIDOW'S  SON. 


Among  all  the  remBrkable  and  Bublims 
cliftnctera  depicted  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tnrea,  this  i*  one  of  the  moat  sinking  and 
pwuliar.  How  unlike  anything  ne  find 
presented  in  other  btwks,  how  totally 
different  e  man  from  al),  even  (he  most 
exalted,  of  which  we  here  any  history, 
deicription  or  hint  in  the  records  or  the 
poetry  of  other  lands  or  ages  I  There  is 
not  one  with  whom  it  seems  possible 
to  bring  Elijah  into  comparison,  imleas 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  a  strong  con- 
trast. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  remarkable 
petaonages  of  the  Bible,  be  led  a  life  of 
almost  unintermitted  persecntion  nnd 
danger.  His  friends  were  few,  and  his 
foes  namerous  and  powerfal :  yet  he  gen- 
erally displayed  a  high  trust  in  Qod,  and 
a  perfect  submission  to  his  will,  which 
render  his  example  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive and  encouraging  to  a  man  in 
affliction. 

If  we  uke  up  the  various  scenes  in  his 
life  in  succession,  and  give  to  each  a  par- 
ticular anil  deliberate  consideration,  until 
we  distinctly  apprehend  the  circumstau' 
COS  which  surrounded  him^  we  cannot 
fail  to  feel  a  high  admiration  of  his  cha- 
raeter,  and  to  rise  from  the  task  with  a 
salutary  lesson.    In  the  case   which  is 


represented  in  our  print,  we  find  the  pro-  ' 
phet  a  fugitive  from  the  vengeanee  of  > 
Ahab,  one  of  the  worst  of  the  kinga  of  ' 
Israel,  and  from  the  more  terrible  hatred  ) 
of  the  blood-thirsty  Jezabel.  We  trace  I 
him  lo  the  obscure  and  nsrrow  chamber  \ 
of  the  poor  widow  of  Serepta,  to  which  I 
he  was  driven  by  his  sufierinjrs  from  the  j 
drought,  which  he  had  foretold ;  and  the  j 
poverty  of  everything  around  him  is  | 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  soperiority,  > 
the  sublimity  of  bis  chsraeier,  and  the  ) 
magnitude  of  the  objects  to  which  be  was  I 
devoted.  -     f 

We  are  too  oAen  inclined  to  think  that  | 
weakness,    obscurity   or  adversity,   the  ) 
contempt  or  opposition  of  the  prosperous  > 
and  powerful,  must  necessarily  overthrow  I 
independence  of  mind,  and  destroy  the  ( 
ability  to'  perform   deeds  which,  nader  i 
other  circumstances,  ought  to  be  perform*  ( 
ed.    Duties  are  sometimes  declined,  with  | 
such  an  apology.    How  salutary  is  the  i 
reproof  we  receive  from  lbs  example  of  ; 
Elijah.    His  courage  was  unshaken,  even  ) 
while  shaiing  the  widow's  cruse  and  bar- 
rel of  meal,  which  were  replenished  day 
by  day.     And  if  we  as  habitually  lived 
with  a  proper  sense  of  dependence  on 
God,  we  ought  as  confidently  meet  every 
danger  and  eurmount  every  obataele. 
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A  MEXICAN  COTTAGE. 


Thill  is  one  of  the  nnmerons  fonus  in 
which  our  Southern  neighbon  coDStruet 
the  alight  hahitaliooa,  which  shelter  them 
from'the  bent  and  raio  of  their  it  arm  and 
often  hot  climates.  The  long  and  feath- 
ery foliage  of  the  palms,  the  frail  tene- 
ment and  the  hammock  swung  ondsr 
the  shade  of  ^e  roof,  all  give  intimations 
of  the  luxuriance,  warmth  and  indolence 
of  a  tropical  region. 

The  utility  of  the'  Palm^  io  their  nu- 
merous species,  is  more  extensive  and 
important  to  many  branches  of  the  human 
family,  than  many  an  untraTclIed  and 
unread  person  can  have  any  adequate 
conception  of.  Thousands  and  millions 
of  onr  fellow-men  are  this  day  feeding  on 
their  nmous  fruits,  dressed  with  fabrics 
more  or  less  formed  of  its  fibres,  and 
dosing  under  their  shadow,  suspended  in 
hammocks  made  of  the  sams  material. 

But  we  need  not  envy  the  mildness  of 
the  winters,  or  the  facility  of  procuring 
food,  BO  charac (eristic  of  the  Palm  re- 
gions, both  in  the  new  or  in  the  old  con- 
tinent. The  absence  of  necessity  leavea 
man  without  that  stimulus  necessary  to 
Ibe  active,  powerful  and  systematic  em- 
ployment of  the  body  and  the  mind }  and 


both  the  physical  and  intellectual  parts  } 
cf  the  being  are  nsually  found  ill-devel- 
oped.    National  character  and  condition  j 
are  affected   by   the  same  causes ;  and  t 
history  marks  the  tropical  regions  with  j 
the  brand  of  imbecQity  and  low  sUges  of  ( 
civilization.    This  la  not  necessarily  the  ! 
effect  of  such  climates ;  and  we  may  con- 
fidently hope  to  see  hereafter  great  ii 
provemeniB  introduced  into  such  parts  of  5 
the  world,  as  soon  as  pure  Christianity  } 
shall  prevail,  and  have  time  to  prodnce  | 
its  appropriate,  its  necesiaTy  results  upon  \ 
society.    We  must  not  be  discouraged, 
or  augur  nnbvorably  of  the  future,  by  the  i 
failure  of  false  Christianity  to  bring  about  ! 
such  happy  changes.    Ignorance,  super-  | 
Blition  and  idolatry  are  essentially  differ-  j 
ent  from  Christianity,  wherever,  or  how- 
ever many  centuries,  they  may  have  as-  ] 
sumed  her  name. 

A  traveller  in  Meiico  is  satisfied  if  faa  < 
meets  a  reception  like  that  given  Io  the  < 
man  io  our  print,  who  faaa  a  seat  in  the  i 
open  air,  with  a  dish  of  tortillas,  or  somo  ', 
other  simple  food,  set  before  him  by  a  } 
good-humored  attendant.  In  a  state  of  ) 
society  but  little  better  in  most  respects  ' 
than  that  in  which  Cortez  found  the  na-  \ 
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tives.  The  country  people  of  Mexico 
are  generally  found  in  a  state  of  semi- 
civilisation,  an  idea  of  which  may  be 
formed  by  a  glance  at  this  scene. 

We  scarcely  need  to  say,  that  the  sight 
of  a  Mexican  house,  at  the  present  time, 
must  naturally  awaken  some  painful  re- 
flections in  the  mind  of  the  philanthropic 
American.  Into  many  of  the  poor,  but 
hitherto  peaceful  and  happy  dwellings 
of  unofiending  families,  have  we,  their 
selfish,  passionate  and  rapacious  neigh- 
bors, lately  sent  alarm,  distress  and  deso- 
lation I  How  many  a  warm-hearted  man, 
whom  we  may  choose  to  depreciate  as  a 
ranchero,  or  a  semi-savage,  has  rushed 
from  a  little  thatched  cottage  like  this, 
and  left  a  poor  and  helpless  family  to 
snflTer  and  mourn  over  his  loss  1  For  our- 
selves we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the 
boasting  words  in  letters  we  now  and 
then  read  from  men  and  boys  in  our 
army,  will  give  us  many  painful  reflec- 
tions. ^  Some  of  those  we  have  published, 
to  show  our  readers  something  of  the 
spirit  and  eflTects  of  war.  We  wish  that 
our  countrymen  would  cease  boasting  of 
their  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  and  content 
themselves  with  living,  acting,  speaking 
and  uniting  in  a  manner  becoming  men 
of  sense  and  Christians. 


PSRSONS     APPASENTLT     DrOWNBD. — As 

everybody  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  treatment  of  such  cases,  which  do  not 
admit  of  the  delay  for  a  medical  attend- 
ant, we  publish  the  following : 

When  a  person  has  remained  more 
than  twenty  minutes  under  water,  the 
prospect  of  his  recovery  is  small ;  yet 
we  should  not  too  soon  resign  the  un- 
happy object  to  his  fate,  but  try  every 
metnod  for  his  relief,  as  there  are  many 
well  attested  instances  of  the  recovery 
of  persons  to  life  and  health,  who  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  water  dead,  and  re- 
mained so  a  considerable  time  without 
showing  any  signs  of  life..  In  attempt- 
ing to  recover  persons  apparently  drown- 
ed, the  principal  intention  to  be  pursued 
is,  to  restore  natural  warmth,  upon  which 
all  the  vital  functions  depend,  and  to  ex- 
cite these  functions  by  the  application  of 


stimulants.    First  strip  him  of  his  wet 
clothes,  and  dry  him    well ;  when  be  ii 
dried  lay  him  between  two   hot  blankets, 
and  renew  them  as  they  grow  cold.   Sub  [ 
him  constantly  with  salt,  ivai  m   ashes  or ' 
coarse  dry  clothes,  and  rub  on  his  wrists 
and  ankles  spirits  of  hartshorn,  and  fre- 
quently apply  bottles  or  bladders,  illei  * 
with  hot  water,  to  his  feet  and  armpits.  { 
— While  these  external  means  of  restor- ' 
ing  heat  to  the  body  are   g^oiog  on,  yea  { 
must  inflate  the  lungs  as  soon  as  possible  ) 
with  a  pair  of  bellows,  by  iDsertiBg  tiie  f 
pipe  into  one  nostril,  while  the  other  and  \ 
mouth  are  kept  closed   and  blowing  for-  ( 
cibly ;  or  for  want  of  bellows,  you  may  ' 
use  a  common  bag  end  pipe,  or  in  case  of } 
necessity,  use  a  common  tobacco  pipe  or  ( 
quill.    Some  person  should  blow  through  / 
the  pipe  into  one  nostril,  while  the  other  I 
and  mouth  are  closed  as  before. — ^Repeat  ) 
this  process  for  a  half  an  hour  and  more. 
In  addition  to  this  method,  you  may  dip 
a  blanket  into  boiling  water,  wring  it  as 
dry  as  possible,  and  wrap  the  person  in 
it.    Repeat  this  every  15  or  20  minntes 
for  two  hours  or  more.     These  means 
ought  to  be  continued  for  two  or  three 
hours  at  least,  even  if  no  signs  of  life  ap- 
pear.    When  signs  of  returning  life  are  ) 
apparent,  the  friction  must  be  continued,  ^ 
but  more  gently ;  when  the  patient  enn  < 
swallow,  he  must  take  some  warm  spirits; 
when  he  is  pretty  well  recovered,  put 
him  into  bed  in  blankets,  and  give  him  ) 
some  warm  spirits ;  if  his  feet  should  be  ^ 
cold,  wrap  them  up  in  warm  flannels.^ 
Selected. 


SwiNB. — ^It  appears  from  a  statistical 
table  recently  published,  that  there  are 
over  26,000,000  of  swine  in  the  United 
States,  which  consume  over  20,000,000 
bushels  of  com    annually.     Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinds,  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama,  raise  over  half  the 
crop  of  hogs.    The  United  States  grow 
more   swine  than   Russia,  Austria  and 
Great  Britain,  yet  those  countries  hare 
a  population  of  over  120,000,000  people. 
Eight  of  our  Western  States,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  6,000,000,  have  as  manjr  (^^'^^ 
as  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia  and 
Bavaria.    The  estimated  annual  value  of 
the  hogs  in  the  United  States  is  $160,- 
000,000,  being  three  times  the  valae  (n 
the  entire  cotton  crop  of  1846. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  was  fonned  rn 
London  with  great  success. 
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Notes  of  Trarel* 

CsBsarea,  in  Palestine,  formerly  caDed 
Strato's  Tower,  vas  situated  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had 
a  line  harbor.  It  is  reckoned  to  be  thir- 
ty-six miles  south  of  Acre,  thirty  north 
of  Jaffa,  and  sixty-two  north  east  of  Je- 
rusalem. Cssarea  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament*  Here  King  Agrippa 
was  smitten,  for  neglecting  to  give  God 
the  glory,  when  flattered  by  the  people. 
Cornelius  the  centurion,  who  was  betp- 
tized  by  Peter,  resided  here,  Acts  10. 
At  Cesarea,  the  prophet  Agabus  foretold 
to  the  apostle  Paul,  that  he  would  be 
hound  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  21:  10,  11. 
Paul  contuiued  two  years  prisoner  at 
Caesarea,  till  he  could  be  conveniently 
conducted  to  Rome,  because  he  had  ap« 
pealed  to  Nero.  When  Gtesarea  is  named, 
as  a  city  of  Palestine,  without  the  addition 
of  Philippi,  we  suppose  this  C^sarea  to 
he  meant. 

Dr.  Clarke  did  not  visit  Cssarea  j  but 
viewing  it  from  ojQT  the  coast,  he  says, 
^*  By  daybreak  the  next  morning  we  were 
off  the  coast  of  Cssarea  j  and  so  near 
with  the  land  that  we  could  very  distinct- 
ly perceive  the  appearance  of  its  numer- 
ous and  extensive  ruins.  The  remains 
of  this  city,  ^Ithough  considerable,  have 
long  been  resorted  to  as  a  qnarry,  when- 
ever building  materials  ate  required  at 
Acre.  Djezzer  Pasha  brought  from 
thence  the  columns  of  rare  and  beautiful 
marble,  as  well  as  the  other  ornaments 
of  his  palace,  bath,  fountain,  and  mosque 
at  Acre.  The  place  at  present  is  only 
inhabited  by  jackals  and  beasts  of  prey. 
As  we  were  becalmed  during  the  night, 
we  heard  the  cries  of  these  animals  un- 
til dayhreak.  Pococke  mentions  the  cu- 
rious fact  of  the  existence  of  crocodiles 
in  the  rivers  of  Cssarea. 

Perhaps  there  has  not  been  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  an  example  of  any  city, 
that  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  rose  to 
such  an  extraordinary  height  of  splendor 
as  did  this  of  Cssarea,  that  exnibits  a 
more  awful  contrast  to  its  former  mag- 
nificence, by  the  present  desolate  appear- 
ance of  its  ruins,  ^iot  a  single  inhabi- 
tant remains.  Its  theatres,  once  resound- 
ing with  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  echo 
no  other  sound  than  the  nightly  cries  of 
animals  roaming  for  their  prey.  Of  its 
gorgous  palaces  and  temples,  enriched 
with  the  choicen  works  of  art,  and  deco- 
rated with  the  most  precious  marbles. 


scarcely  a  trace  can  be  discerned.  With- 
in the  space  of  ten  years  after  laying  the 
foundation,  from  an  obscure  fortress,  it 
became  the  most  celebrated  and  flourish- 
ing city  in  all  Syria.  It  was  named 
Cssarea  by  Herod,  m  honor  of  Augustus, 
and  dedicated  by  him  to  that  emperor, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign. 
Upon  this  occasion,  that  the  ceremony 
might  be  rendered  illustrious,  by  a  de- 
ppree  of  profusion  unknown  in  any  former 
mstance,  Herod  assembled  the  most  skil- 
ful musicians  and  gladiators  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  solemnity  was 
to  be  renewed  every  fifth  year. 

But,  as  we  viewed  the  ruins  of  this 
memorable  city,   every    other   circum- 
stance respecting  its  history  was  absorbed 
in  the  consideration  that  we  were  actual- 
ly beholding  the  very  spot   where  the 
scholar  of  Tarsus,  after  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, made  that  eloquent  appeal, 
m  the  audience  of  the  King  of  /udea, 
which  must  ever  be   remembered  with 
piety  and  delight.    In  the  history  of  the 
holy  acts  of  the  apostles,  whether  we  re- 
gard the  internal  evidence  of  the  narra- 
tive, or  the  interest  excited  by  a  story  so 
wonderfully  appealing   to  our  passions 
and  affections,  there  is  nothing  that  we 
caU  to  mind  with  fuller  emotions  of  sub- 
limity and  satis&ction.    *In  the  demon- 
stration of  the  spirit,  and  of  power,'  the 
miffhty  advocate  for  the  christian  faith 
had   before   reasoned   of  righteousness, 
temperance  and  judgment  to  come,  till 
the  Koman  governor,  Felix,  trembled  as 
he  spoke.    Not  all  the  oratory  of  Tertnl- 
los,  nor  the  clamor  of  his  numerous  ad- 
versaries not  even  the  countenance  of  the 
most  profligate  of  tyrants,  availed  against 
the  fimmess  and  intrepidity  of  the  oracle 
of  God.    The  judge  had  trembled  before 
his  prisoner;  and  now  a  second  occasion 
.offered,  in  which,  for  the  admilration  and 
triumph  of  the  christian  world,  one  of  its 
bitterest  persecutors,  and  a  Jew,  appeals, 
in  the  pubiie  tribunal  of  a  large  and  pop- 
ulous city,  to  all  its  chiefs  and  rulers,  its 
governor  and  its  king,  for  the  truth  of  his 
conversation,  founded  on  the  highest  evi- 
dence ;  delivered  in  the  most  fair,  open 
and  illustrious  manner.'' 

Cssarea   Palestina  was   inhabited  by 
Jews,  heathen,  and   Samaritans ;  hence 

5 arts  of  it  were  considered  unclean  by  the 
ews;  some  of  whom  would  not  pass 
over  certain  places;  others,  however, 
vrere  less  scrupulous.    Perpetual  contests 
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were  maintained  between  the  Jew»  and 
the  Syrians,  or  the  Greeks  $  in  which 
many  thousand  persons  were  slain. 

The  Arab  interpreter  thinks  this  city 
was  first  named  Hazor,  Joshua  11 ;  I. 
Kabbi  Abhu  says,  **  Caesarea  was  the 
daughter  of  Edom;  situated  among 
things  profane  ;  she  was  a  goad  to  Israel 
in  the  days  of  the  Grecians ;  but  the  As- 
monean  family  overcame  her."  Herod 
the  Great  built  the  city  to  honor  the  name 
of  Cffisar,  and  adorned  it  with  the  most 
splendid  houses.  Over  against  the  mouth 
of  the  haven,  made  by  Herod,  was  the 
temple  of  Cssar,  on  a  rising  ground,  a 
superb  structure ;  and  in  it  a  statute  of 
Cssar  the  emperor.  Here  was  also  a 
theatre,  a  forum,  dec.  all  of  white  stone, 
&c.    (Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  i.  cap.  13.) 

After  he  had  finished  rebuilding  the 
town,  Herod  dedicated  it  to  Augustus, 
and  procured  the  most  capable  workmen 
to  execute  the  medals  struck  on  the  oc- 
casion, so  that  these  are  of  considerable 
elegance.  The  port  was  called  Sebastus^ 
that  is  Augustus.  The  city  itself  was 
made  a  colony  by  Vespasian,  tind  is  de- 
scribed on  its  medals  as,  colonia  prima 
FLA  VIA  AUGUsrA  ccsABEA  j  Cssarca,  the 
first  colony  of  the  Flavian  (or  Vespasian) 
family. — Prat,  Unionist, 


Good  Manners  for  all  CLA88E8.-^Good 
manners,  and  courtesy  of  speech,  are  in- 
dispensable for  the  practise  of  all  men, 
of  whatever  rank  or  station,  to  insure  the 
respect  and  good  will  of  others.  It  is 
altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  po- 
liteness and  the  rules  of  etiquette  are 
suited  to  the  affluent  and  highly-born 
alone.  Th^re  is  no  reason  on  earth  why 
the  working  man,  the  small  shopkeeper, 
or  any  of  the  humbler  classes  should  not 
understand  and  practice  all  the  rules 
which  good  breeding  enjoins  as  correct- 
ly, and  with  equal  benefit,  as  tho  most 
accomplished  gentleman.  Let  not  the 
artisan,  the  mechanic,  or  the  small  manu- 
facturer smile  at  this  assertion.  The 
mistaken  notion  above  alluded  to  arises 
from  the  habit  of  confounding  etiquette 
with  ceremony  and  parade,  good  manners 
with  stifi*  formality,  and  politeness  with 
deceit  and  falsehood.  Having,  formed 
^  these  ideas,  the  man  in  humble  station, 
and  conscientious  withall,  is  frequently 
heard  to  exclaim,  ^'  What  have  I  to  do 
with  etiquette  1  What  is  politeness  to 
me  %    I  like  to  be  free  and  easy,  no  cere- 
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monious  fuss  for  me  $  I  don't  like  to  say 
one  thing  and  mean  another.  I  leave 
that  to  the  gentry — to  the  aristocracy !''  [ 
And  thus,  for  fear  of  being  thought  po-  j 
lite  (and  by  their  false  reasoning,  insin-  ^ 
cere,)  they  rush  into  the  extreme,  and  ' 
become  rough,  coarse,  and  offensive. 

But  let  us  understand  the  meaning'  of  S 
terms;  let  us  consider  Uiat  good  man- 
ners are,  in  reality,  good  feehngs  mani- 
fested by  action ;  that  politeness  is  the 
art  of  doing  everything  that  may  give 
pleasure  and  comfort  to  others,  ana    of 
avoiding  all  that  may  wound  or  annoy ;  .- 
and  that  etiquette  is  merely  the  laws  or  I 
rules  laid  down  to  teach  us  in  this  great  '^ 
art — the  art  of  pleasing — the  art  of  gain-  > 
ing  the  good  will  of  mankind — the  art  of  ^ 
securing  our  own  happiness  by  promo- 
ting the  happiness  of  others.    In  no  sitn- 
ation  of  life  is  the  cultivation  of  good 
feeling  and  the  practise  of  good  manners 
unimportant.    And  they    should    go  to- 
gether ;  for  though,  from  good  feehng,  a 
man  may  be  disposed  to  perform  a  kind 
action  towards  another,  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  per-  I 
formed.    A  favor  may  be  conferred  in  a  5 
way  to  make  it  appear  a  positive  insult. 
Thus  the  best  intentions  may  be  nega- 
tived, if  not  carried  out  in  a  kind,  con- 
siderate manner. — Selected. 


BOWINO  AND  OTHER  SALTTTATIONSd — It   is 

bad  taste  to  curtesy  in  the  street,  and  in 
equally  bad  taste  to  bow  stiffly.  A  slight 
bend  of  the  body,  at  the  same  time  that 
you  incline  the  head,  forms  the  most 
graceful  and  affable  salutation. 

A  smile  is  natural  on  meeting  a  friend  ; 
and  if  it  is  necessary  to  bow  coldly  to  an 
acquaintance,  it  is  quite  as  well  not  to 
bow  at  all. 

A  gentleman  should  always  lift  his  bat 
entirely  from  his  head  on  saluting  a  lady 
— unless  he  does  this  his  salutation  de- 
serves no  return. 

Bows  should  be  mutual  and  made  at 
the  same  moment»  but  when  they  are  una- 
voidably otherwise,  the  lady  should  bow 
first  to  the  gentleman,  as  a  token  that 
she  permits  him  to  recognize  her.  If 
she  does  not  do  so,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
salute  her,  but  runs  the  risk  of  finding 
his  salutation  unanswered. 

Low  curtesies  are  now  entirely  obso- 
lete, unless  you  are  curtesy  ing  to  a  very 
old  lady — then,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  you 
must  bend  lower  than  usual.— ^efecfetf. 
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AcGomit  of  the  Wreck  of  tlie  U.  S» 
Sarreying  Brig  Waahinir^oii. 

VRMf  R£a  COSmANDBRy  LIEUTENANT  HALL. 

[Such  of  oar  readers  as  are  not  fainiI-> 
iar  with  nautical  afiairs,  may  better  un- 
derstand the  following  description,  after 
referring  to  the  explanations  and  illustra- 
tions of  ships  and  navigation  given  in  the 
first  Volume  of  the  American  Penny 
Magazine,  pages  97,  121,  186,  490,  &:c.] 

The  U.  S.  Surveying  brig  Washington, 
after  a  cruisie  of  about  a  month  in  the 
Gnlf  stream,  stood  in,  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th  inst,  for  the  Capes  of  Yirgmia, 
the  wind  fresh  at  N.  £.  At  11  P.  M. 
made  the  light  on  Smith's  Island,  and 
steered  for  that  of  Gape  Henry,  which 
was  probably  obscured  by  a  squall,  for 
when  she  hauled  up  for  it,  breakers  were 
discovered  ahead  and  close  aboard.  She 
wore  with  her  head  to  the  S.  E.  under 
double  reefed  topsails  and  reefed  course. 
It  was  necessary  to  carry  a  heavy  press 
of  sail  as  presenting  the  only  prospect  of 
escape  from  shipwreck,  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Gape  Hatteras  Shoals  being 
close  under  the  lee,  and  a  heavy  current 
setting  the  vessel  on  the  latter.  By  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  gale 
had  increased  considerably,  and  a  venr 
heavy  sea  was  running  $  by  eight  o'clock 
it  blew  a  hurricane ;  all  sail  but  the  fore 
topsail,  unbonneted,  had  been  taken  in 
reluctantly,  or  split  and  torn  from  the 
yards,  the  lighter  spars  carried  away,  the 
fee  boats  tor^  from  the  dayits  by  the  sea. 
The  lead  showed  that  the  vessel  was 
drifting  on  shore,  and  but  little  prospect 
remained  of  saving  the  vessel  or  the  lives 
of  the  creWk  The  barometer  had  fallen 
a  degree  and  a  half  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  and  now  stood  at  28  degrees. 

By  the  time  the  hurricane  had  reached 
its  height,  the  brig  lay  completely  on  her 
side,  the  bulwarks  immersed  in  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  to  prevent  our  being  washed  or 
blown  overboard,  it  was  necessary  to 
cKng  to  the  rigging.  The  sea  was  one 
sheet  of  foam  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  ran  fearfully  high,  breakine  in 
irregular  masses,  and  blown  on  board  by 
the  violence  ojf  the  wind,  constantly 
sweeping  the  deck;  the  side  guns  were 
thrown  overboard ;  the  helm  was  put  up : 
she  refused  to  answer  it,  and  the  main 
mast  was  cut  away  $  in  its  fall  carrying 
with  it  the  head  of  the  foremast,  the  fore 


and  topsail  yards,  etc.  Every  exertion 
was  made  to  clear  the  wreck,  and  the 
vessel  scudded  before  the  hurricane  t6- 
wards  the  shore  as  a  dernier  resort.  The 
anchors  had  been  prepared  for  letting  go, 
though  no  hope  was  entertained  that  the 
cables  would  hold  in  such  a  sea.  At  or 
about  meridian  the  helm  was  put  down, 
the  stream  anchor  was  let  go;  as  she 
rounded  to,  a  heavy  sea  broke  on  board, 
throwing  the  brig  completely  on  her 
beam  ends,  tearing  up  the  berth  deck, 
shifting  the  tanks,  ballast,  and  washing 
overboard  the  deck  cabin,  boats,  wheel, 
etc.,  and  nearlv  every  soul  on  deck.  She 
righted  half  full  of  water,  an^  clinging  to 
the  fragments  of  the  wreck,  all  succeeded 
in  regaming  the  deck  except  her  lament- 
ed Commander  6.  M.  Bacbe,  and  ten  of 
the  crew,  whose  names  are  subjoined. 
The  pumps  were  manned,  the  foremast 
cut  away,  and  the  starboard  anchor  let 
go  ;  both  cables  veered  to  the  but  end. 

Fortunately  the  hurricane  somewhat 
abated,  and  her  drift  was  checked  by  the 
dragging  of  her  anchors.  The  breakers 
were  supposed  to  be  close  aboard,  and 
every  minute  was  expected  to  strike  and 
go  to  pieces.  Suddenly,  about  1  P.  M., 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  survivors,  the  wind 
shifted  ofC  shore  to  the  westward  and 
northward,  and  the  brig  sailed  off  the 
land,  which  was  now  discovered  close 
aboard,  the  Light  House  on  Cape  Hatte- 
ras bearing  south.  In  that  situation  she 
rode  out  a  heavy  gale  bearing  from  the 
North  to  North-North- West  of  four  days 
duration.  The  crew  were  employed  in 
the  meantime  in  rigging  jury  masts  from 
the  very  few  spars  remaining  on  board. 
In  the  evening  of  the  12th,  parted  the  ca- 
bles and  went  to  sea  under  the  jury 
masts;  the  next  day  spoke  the  brig  J. 
Peterson  of  New  York,  and  were  kindly 
su|^lied  with  an  anchor  and  some  spars ; 
the  day  following  obtained  from  the 
steamer  Palmetto  a  small  boat.  On  the 
15th,  arrived  withiu  35  miles  of  Cape 
Henry,  when  the  wind  came  out  from  the 
N.  E.,  and  freshened  to  a  gale ;  stood 
out  to  sea,  having  again  barely  escaped 
from  the  dangers  of  a  lee  shore. 

On  the  17th,  spoke  the  Bremen  ship 
Albert,  and  while  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  spar  and  sail  she  had  thrown  overboard 
(the  sea  running  too  high  to  lower  a 
boat),  the  Frigate  Constitution  hove  in 
sight ;  and,  in  falling  in  with  the  brig, 
rendered  every  assistance.    The  Wash- 
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ington  was  taken  in  tow  by  old  Ironsides, 
erety  kindness  was  extended  by  Captain 
Percival  and  the  officers  of  the  Frigate, 
that  would  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
all.  The  eyening  of  the  Slst,  fell  in  with 
the  pilot  boat  Enoch  Turley;  cast  off 
from  the  Constitution,  and  stood  in  for 
the  Delaware  in  company  with  the  pilot 
boat 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  discipline, 
coolness  and  courage  displayed  by  the 
gallant  crew  of  the  Washington  during 
the  trying  scenes  of  the  8th,  or  the  calm- 
ness with  which  the^  prepared  to  meet 
their  apparently  ineyitable  fate;  every 
order  was  as  implicitly  obeyed,  as  under 
the  most  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
eyery  duty  promptly  performed.  Neyer 
will  the  sunriyors  cease  to  remember  their 
noble  Commander  and  shipmates.  They 
perished  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty — 
and  their  names  will  live  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  shared  in  their  danger  but 
escaped  their  fate. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  those  who 
were  lost.-— Geo.  M.  Bache,  Esq.,  Lieut. 
Commandant.  Benjamin  Doloff,  John 
Fishbonne,  James  Dorsey,  Quarter  Mas- 
ter. Henry  Sehroeder,  Sail  Maker's 
Mate*  Thos.  Stamford,  Lewis  Maynard, 
Francis  Butler,  Wm.  Wright,  Seamen. 
Peter  Hansen  and  Edward  Grenain,  Or* 
dinary  Seamen. 

Seizttke  op  Amxbican  vesseu  bt  thb 
Chilian  GoyBRNMXNT.-^Captain  Terry  of 
Fall  River,  communicates  to  the  Monitor, 
of  that  place,  the  following  reminiscence, 
connected  with  the  recent  capture  of 
American  whaling  and  sealing^  vessels  by 
the  Chilian  Government.  He  says :  ^  A 
similar  case  of  seizure  by  the  same  gov- 
yernment  occurred  in  the  year  lSd2.  The 
ships  Good  Return,  Terry,  and  Franklin, 
Davis,  of  New  Bedford,  were  compelled 
to  enter  the  port  of  Talcahuana ;  the  Good 
Return  in  distress,  (having  lost  her  rud- 
der,) and  the  Franklin  for  provisions  and 
supplies — the  Good  Return  haviufi^  on 
board  about  3600  barrels  of  oil,  ana  the 
Franklin,  full,  having  about  3000  barrels. 

These  two  ships,  with  their  valuable 
cargoes  were  seized  and  dismantled  by 
the  authority  of  said  government,  under 
the  pretext  of  smuggling  excise  goods, 
which  were  four,  viz  i  tolmcco,  tea,  spirits 
and  playing  cards.  The  Good  Return's 
crew  consisted  of  twenty-eight  men.  All 
they  had  on  board  was  stores  for  officers 
and  crew,  which  was  thirty-eight  pounds 


of  tobacco,  sixteen  pounds  of  tea,  and  £yc 
gallons  of  spirits  for  a  home  passag-e  of 
rising  three  months,  being  a  small  quan- 
tity for   the   voyage.      The   FrankLn's 
crew  consisted  of  twenty-five  men,  and 
had  on  board  fifteen  pounds  of  tol>acco^ 
which  was  found  in  the  chests  of  sailors, 
with  the  exception  of  one  and  one  half  ; 
ounces  the  captain  had,  and  tea  or  spirits,  ; 
and  noH  more  than  provisions  eDOo^rh  for  j 
25  days. 

These  two  ships  were  detained  about  ; 
six  months,  causing  great  damage  in  leak-  | 
age,  and  also  in  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  oil  and  bone.    After  the  arriyal 
of  the  ships  in  New  Bedford  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  company  was  estimated,  I 
and  they  presented  their  claims  to   our  ) 
government  in  the  summer  of  1833,  and  ( 
as  yet  have  received  no  compensation.  ^ 
Had  our  government  taken  proper  meas-  ( 
ures  in  the  case  of  the  Good  Return  and  ( 
Franklin,  the  probability  is  that  the  ship 
Parthenon  and  schr.  Leader  woald  not 
now  be  detained  nnder  such  miserable 
pretexts.' 


Intebxst  IV  Anihals.*— There  is  naat- 
ter  not  only  for  amusement  but  admira- 
tion in  the  actions  and  habits  of  all  ani- 
mals that  we  find  on  the  earth,  from  the 
sagacious  mammoth  and  elephant,  even  s 
down  to  the  most  eommon  of  the  small  [ 
birds  aiMl  quadrupeds ;  and  we  may  always 
employ  oursdves  profitably  in  watching 
the  instinct  which  prompts  them  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  to  guard  against 
impending  dangers.     The  raven,  hiss  an 
instinct  which  guides  it  to  the  dead  car- 
case of  any  larfe  animaT,  and  it  is  said 
leading  it  to  ihe  neighborhood  on   the 
approach  of  death.    In  a  new  English 
work  on  the  Wild  Sports  and  Natural 
History  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  it  is 
said  that  grouse  foretell  the  approaching 
rains  before  the  most  weather*wise  shep- 
herd can  do  so,  by  betaking  themselves 
to  the  dry  heights,  where   they  sit  or 
walk  about  with  erect-beads  and  necks,  in 
quite  a  different  manner  from  their  usual 
gait.    So  do  the  mountain  sheep  change 
Uieir  feeding  ground  to  the  lee-side  of  the 
hills  before  severe  blasts  of  wind  and 
rain.    ^  I  have  often,*'  says  the  author, 
"  been  warned  of  an  approaching  change 
in  the  weather  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
wild  fowl  in  the  bay,  and  before  changes 
of  wind  these  birds  betake  themselves  to 
those  places  which  will  afiTord  them  the 
best  shelter  during  the  coming  storm.'* 
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D£SPISE  NOT  SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 

It  i«  related  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
of  Chantry,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  that,  when 
a  bov,  he  was  observed  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sheffield  very  attentiirely  en- 

faffed  in  cutting  a  stick  of  wood  with  a  pen- 
nife.  He  asked  the  lad  what  he  was  doing ; 
when,  with  great  simplleity  of  manner,  but 
with  great  courtesy,  he  replied,  ^  I  am  cut- 
ting old  Fox's  head."  Fox  was  the  school- 
maftter  of  the  village.  On  this,  the  gentle- 
man asked  to  see  wnat  he  had  done,  and  pro- 
nouncing it  to  be  an  excellent  likeness,  giave 
the  youth  a  sixpence.  And  this  may  be  reck- 
oned the  first  money  Chantry  ever  received 
lor  the  productions  of  his  art. 

This  anecdote  is  but  one  in  a  thousand  that 
might  be  cited  of  as  many  different  men  who 
Irom  small  beginnings  rise  to  station  and  in- 
fluence; and  shows  the  importance  of  not 
despising  the  day  of  small  things^  in  any  con- 
dition or  circumstances  of  life.  All  nature, 
in  lacty  is  full  of  instructive  lessons  on  this 
point,  which  it  would  be  well  for  us  more 
thoroaghly  to  study  and  appreciate. 

The  river,  rolling  onward  its  accumulating 
waters  to  the  ocean,  was  in  small  beginning 
but  an  oozing  rill,  trickling  down  some  moss- 
covered  rock,  and  winding  like  a  silver  thread 
between  the  green  banks  to  which  it  impart- 
ed verdure.  The  tree  that  sweeps  the  air 
with  its  hundred  branches,  and  mocks  at  the 
howling  of  the  tempest,  was  in  its  beginning 
but  a  little  seed  troaden  under  foot  unnoticed, 
then  a  small  shoot  that  the  leaping  hare 
might  have  forever  crushed. 

Everything  around  us  tells  us  not  to  des- 
pise small  beginnings ;  for  they  are  the  lower 
rounds  of  a  ladder  that  reaches  to  great  re- 
sults, and  we  must  step  upon  thofce  before  we 
can  ascend  higher. 

Despise  not  small  be^nnings  of  wealth. 

The  Rothschilds,  Guard,  Astor,  and  most 
of  the  richest  men,  began  with  small  means. 
From  cents  they  proceeded  to  dollars ;  from 
hundreds  to  thousands ;  and  from  thousands 
to  millions.  Had  th^  neglected  their  first 
earnings,  had  they  said  within  themselves, 
what  is  the  use  of  these  few  cents  ?  they  are 
not  of  much  value,  and  I  will  just  spend  them 
and  emoy  myself  as  I  go^ihey  would  never 
have  risen  to  be  the  wealthiest  among  their 
lellows.  It  is  only  by  this  economical  hus- 
banding of  small  means  that  they  increase  to 
large  sums.  It  is  the  hardest  part  of  success 
to  gain  a  little ;  this  iiltle  once  gained,  more 
will  easily  iollow. 

Despise  not  small  beginnings  of  eclucation. 

Franklin  had  but  little  early  education ;  yet 
look  at  what  he  became,  and  how  he  is  rev- 
erenced. Fergusson,  feeding  his  sheep  on  the 
hills  of  Scotland,  picked  up  merely  tne  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  but  subsequently  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  first  astronomers  in  Europe.  Her- 
sehell,  the  great  astronomer,  was  in  his  youth 
a  drummsr^boy  to  a  marching  regiment,  and 
received  but  a  little  more  than  a  drummer- 

t 


boy^s  education ;  but  his  name  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  brightest  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence, and  is  borne  by  the  planet  that  his  zeal 
discovered.  A  hosi  of  instances  rise  up  to 
testify  that,  by  properly  improving  the  small 
and  perhaps  imperfect  beginnings  of  knowl- 
edge, thev  mav  become  as  foundation-stones 
of  a  temple  of  learning,  which  the  future  shall 
gaze  upon  and  admire. 

A  man  can  scarcely  be  too  avaricious  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  he  should 
hoard  up  his  intellectual  gain  with  the  utmost 
assiduity  and  diligence ;  but,  unlike  the  lucre* 
seeking  miser,  must  put  out  his  knowledge 
a:  usury,  and,  by  lending  out  his  stock  to 
others,  increase  by  the  commerce  of  his 
thoughts  his  capital,  until  his  talent  shall 
have  become  five,  and  these  five  shall  have 
gained  to  them  other  five. 

Despise  not  small  beginnings  of  fame  and 
honor. 

The  fame  which  sprinpfs  up  on  a  sudden, 
like  a  mushroon  plant,  is  seldom  lasting. 
True  fame  and  honor  are  of  slow  growth,  as- 
cending by  degrees  from  the  lowest  offices  to 
the  highest  stations— from  the  regard  of  a 
few  to  the  applause  of  a  nation.  But  he, 
who  despises  the  lower  steps  of  honor,  be- 
cause they  are  low,  will  seldom  reach  the 
higher ;  and  he  who  spurns  at  the  commen- 
dation of  his  own  circk,  as  too  small  a  thing 
to  seek  after,  will  never  secure  the  esteem 
and  renown  of  a  state  or  kingdom. 

Despise  not  small  beginnings  of  error. 

The  walls  of  a  castle  have  been  imder^ 
mined  by  burrowings  of  small  and  despised 
animals ;  and  the  beginning  of  error,  though 
at  first  unheeded,  will  soon,  if  not  checkM, 
sap  the  foundation  of  truth  and  built  up  its 
own  wretched  dogmas  on  its  ruins.  All  first 
errors  are  small ;  despise  them  not ;  they 
will  soon  increase  to  great  ones,  and,  perhaps 
devastate  society.— PM.  Sat.  Cour. 


Artificial  Iceino.— An  invention  for  gene- 
rating ice  by  artificial  means  has  just  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Lings  and  Keith,  of 
Prince's  street,  the  patentees  of  the  ice  safe, 
&c  The  ice  is  produced  by  means  of  a  pow« 
der  composed  of  salts,  ammonia,  and  various 
chemical  mixtures.  This  powder  is  placed  in 
a  simple  apparatus,  somethm^  in  the  simpe 
of  a  churn,  but  smaller  in  size,  and  being 
mixed  with  water,  is  kept  in  motion  by  a  ro- 
tary process  around  the  bottle  of  wine  to  be 
cooM.  In  a  few  minutes,  and  at  very  tri- 
fling expense,  the  wine  is  sufficiently  cooled, 
and  if  kept  a  few  minutes  longer  in  the  ves- 
sel woula  be  actually  frozen.  A  bottle  of  wa- 
ter may  be  frozen  to  a  solid  by  this  prolonged 
motion,  but,  of  course,  it  is  not  re4uisite  to 
reduce  the  temperature  of  wine  below  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  coolness. 

The  simplicity  of  the  contrivance  is  one  of 
the  principal  advantages  of  it,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  effect  is  produced  is  equally 
surprizing. — London  Times. 
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A  SONG  OF  OLDEN  TIME. 

The  song  below  wa»  composed,  about  the 
year  1630,  by  some  colonial  poet,  of  those 
times,  and  in  1791  was  taken  memoriter  Irom 
the  lips  of  a  lady  at  the  very  advanced  age  of 
92.  It  was  then  committed  to  writing*  and 
a  copy  has  been  in  my  possession  for  many 
years. — It  has  merit  Irom  the  circumstances 
of  its  composition,  if  from  nothing  else,  and 
may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers. 
It  has  never  to  my  knowledge  appeared  in 
print  before. 

Yours,  &c,  S.  W.  A. 

[New  Haven  Courier. 

The  place  where  we  live  is  a  wildemesse 
woode, 

Where  grasse  is  muche  wanting  that's  fruit* 
ful  and  goode ; 

Our  mountains  and  hills,  and  our  Tallies  be- 
lowe 

Being  commonly  covered  with  ice  and  white 
snowe ; 

And  when  the  North-west  winde  with  vio- 
lence blows. 

Then  every  man  pulls  his  cap  over  his  nose — 

But  it  any's  so  hard  ye,  and  will  it  withstande, 

Hee  forfeits  a  fingere,  a  foote,  or  a  hande. 

But  when  the  Spring  opens,  wee  then  take 

the  hoe, 
And  make  the  groonda  readie  to  plante  and  to 

sowe; 
Oure  come  being  planted  and  aeede  being 

sowne, 
The  wormes  destroye  muche  beiore  it  is 

growne ; 
And  when  it  is  growing  tome  spoyle  there  is 

made 
By  birds  and  by  squirrels  that  plucke  up  the 

blade; 
And  when  it  is  come  to  full  come  in  the  eare, 
It  is  often  destroyed  by  raccoone  and  deere. 

And  now  oure  old  garments  begin  to  grow 

thin. 
And  woole  is  muche  wanted  to  carde  and  to 

spin; 
If  we  can  get  garments  to  clothe  ns  mthoutf 
Oure  other  in  garnKnis   are   cloute  upon 

cloute.* 
Oure  clothes  wee  brought  with  us  are  apt  to 

bee  tome — 
They  neede  to  be  clouted  soone  after  they're 

worne ; 
But  clouting  our  garments  it  hinders  us  noth- 

Cloutes  double  are  warmer  than  single  whole 
clothing. 

If  iresh  meate  bee  wanting  to  fill  up  one 

dishe. 
We  have  carrots  and  pumpkins  and  tnmipt 

and  fishe ; 


And  is  there  a  minde  for  a  delicate  dish ! 

Wee  repayre  to  the  clam-banks  and  then 
wee  can  fisbe ; 

Instead  of  pottage  and  puddings  and  castudi 
and  pies, 

Oure  pumpkins  and  parsnips  are  comoios 
supplies ; 

Wee  have  pumpkins  at  moming,  and  paiD;* 
kins  at  noon, 

II  'twas  not  for  pumpkma  we  should  b«  as- 
done. 

If  barley  bee  wanting  to  make  into  malte, 
Wee  must  bee  contented  and  think  it  bs 

faulte ; 
For  wee  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  obr 

lips. 
Of  pumpkins  and  parsnips  and  wslnattne 

chtp8.t 

Now  while  some  are  going,  let  othen  bee 

coming. 
For  while  liquor's  a  boiling  it  must  neec 

have  a  scumming ; 
But  I  will  not  blame  them,  for  birdioTi 

feather, 
By  seeking  their  fellowes,  are  flocking  iih 

get  her ;  | 

But  you,  whom  the  Lorde  intends  bithatsj 

bringe,  . 

Forsake  not  the  honey  for  fear  of  tbestiflfe;  i 
But  bringe  both  a  quiet  and  contented  miiwct 
And  all  needful  blessings  you  truly  will  m  \ 

*  Cloute  signifies  patch. 

t  Four  lines  are  wanting  here. 


The  Wilmington  (N.  C.  Journal),  8ay««kJ 
the  presolt  population  of  that  town  m^i 
10  9000— an  increase  of  6000  since  the  »ir 
road  was  built,  six  years  ago.— Tnt*  Sun- 

Keissui:  of  Vol.  I.— A  New  Stereotype  Bit 
Uon  of  this  Magazine.— The  fi«t  (f»^^' 
part  of  Vol.  1.  will  soon  be  ready-ior  37  !•« 
cents,  or  4,  copies  for  *1.  Orders  should  1« 
sent  soon. 
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DESERT    SCENERY. 


If  on  igDorant  man  should  see  an  intel' 
ligent  Christian  iraveller.after  encounter- 
ing nil  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of 
a  long  journey,  conlemploting  in  silence 
a  desolate  region,  where  neither  habita- 
tion, herhage  or  water  was  to  be  found, 
he  would  nHiurnlly  ask  his  motives,  and 
be  unable  to  arcount  for  hie  feelings. 
And  so,  no  doubt,  may  persons  of  consid- 
erable intelligence,  and  even  of  tertain 
kinds  of  taste,  may  wonder  at,  ormiscon- 
strue  the  deep  and  delightful  tnieresl 
which  some  men  express  for  even  the 
most  desolate  wastes  of  Palestine.  There 
is  notbii^  attractive  in  the  scenes  them- 
selves ;  every  object  is  repulsive  lo  the 
eye,  chilling  and  oppressive  to  ihe  heart. 
Inhospitable  rocks,  arid  sands,  parched 
plains  and  burning  breezes,  are  the  beat 
welcomes  the  stranger  can  expect  in 
those  uninhabitable  regions.     Y6t  there 


are  attrnclions  there  for  some  minds,  in  / 

their  associations   with  past   centuries,  s 

and  ancient  generations,  which  no  other  J 

countrie-<    nn    earth    can    offer,  and  for  I 

which  the  most  agreeable  climatea,  the  ( 

richest  soils  and  luxuries,  even  the  real  5 

odvantagi's  of  civilization  and  refinement,  > 

can  give  us  no    equal.      This    truth,  to  I 

tvhici)  many  of  our  hearts  will  bear  wit-  s 
ness,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  superi- 
ority of  mind  over  matter,  and  the  won- 
derful strength  with  which  mental  asso- 

ci;itions  may  be  formed  with  the  most  J 
rude  objects  of  nature. 

I'his  subject  is  worthy  of  a  long  and  i 
minute  investigation;    but   it   demands 
much  space  and  more  ability. 

Our  attention  has  been  once  more  di- 
rected to  it,  by  some  pleasing  descrip.  i 
tions  of  scenery  we  have  found  in  tbfl  j 
letters  of  Professor  Kofpper,  published  J 
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in  the  New  York  Observer.  This  gen- 
tleman  is  a  Dane  by  birth,  but  has  been 
a  professor  for  several  years  in  the  Uni^ 
varsity  of  Athens,  and  has  enjoyed  ad- 
vantages of  travelling  in  the  East.  He 
is  now  in  this  city. 

The  Dead  Se<i> — "  Our  company  hav- 
ing dispersed,  and  for  more  than  an  hour 
wandered  along  the  coast  recalling  to  the 
memory  these  recollections  of  this  cele- 
brated sea,  we  at  last  sat  down  on  the 
trunks  of  the  drift  wood,  which  the  waves 
had  washed  on  shorci  and  partook  of  a 
welcome  repast.  The  water  in  onr  leath- 
ern bottles  beii^g  luke-warm  aad  hardly 
palatable,  a  basket  filled  with  the  odorous 
oranges  of  Yafa,  which  one  of  our  atten- 
tive companions  now  produced,  offered 
us  a  most  excellent  refreshment ;  and  it  is 
just  here  in  the  desert,  far  from  any 
fountain,  beneath  a  parching  sun,  that  the 
traveBer  fully  values  the  inestimable  gift 
of  this  delicious  fruit. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  hypothesis  often 
repeated,  that  the  bed  of  the  Salt  Sea  in 
the  days  of  the  Prophet  Abraham  formed 
the  fertile  plain  of  Siddim,  through  which 
the  Jordan  flowed,  taking  its  course 
southward  along  the  valley  el*Arabah, 
and  discharging  itself  in  the  ^lantic 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  Furthermore,  thot 
the  Salt  Lake  was  formed  in  consequence 
of  the  sinking  of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  at 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
The  latest  discoveries  however  demon- 
strate not  only,  that  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea  lie  considerably  deeper  than 
the  Arabic  gulf,  but  that  the  great  valley 
el-Arabah  rises  high  above  the  Dead  Sea 
by  a  chain  of  chalky  mountains,  which 
extend  from  the  eastern  highland  of 
Edom  across  the  valley  westward  to  the 
Desert-et-Tih,  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
only  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  of 
el-Arabah  and  the  collateral  dales  send 
down  their  streams  to  the  Red  Sea,  while 
the  large  northern  part  of  it  has  a  steep 
declivity  toward  the  salt-plain  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Modem  travellers  therefore  have  sup- 
posed, that  the  Jordan,  as  far  back  as  the 
present  formation  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  must  have  formed  an  inland  sea 
between  the  mountains  surrounding  it, 
but,  that  the  lake  in  that  period  might 
have  been  less  extensive,  and  only  reach- 
ed to  the  peninsula; — that  the  vale  of 


Siddim  with  its  populous  cities  and  exa- 
berant  pasturages  occupied  the  shallow 
south'^rn  coast  of  the  present  Salt  Sea 
and  the  adjacent  Ghor,  until  the  Lord  io 
his  wrath  ^*  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Go* 
morrah  brimstone  and  fire— and  orer- 
threw  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that 
which  grew  upon  the  gpround,*'  whereby 
th^  slime  pits  which  had  undermined  the 
soil  were  set  on  fire,  a  general  conflagra* 
tion  ensued,  the  valley  sunk,  and  the  lake 
breaking  forth,  covered  the  whole  region 
with  its  waters. 

Nevertheless  there  are  still  more  im* 
portant  arguments  which  prove,  that  this 
catastrophe  was  produced  by  a  treroeo- 
deus  volcanic  revolution,  which  hasgiTeo 
the  valley  of  Jordan  its  deep  depression 
below  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  probably  by  the  same  concuasions, 
that  lowered  the  plain,  might  have  raised 
the  precipitous  chalk-hills  which  now  run 
across  the  southern  desert.  Many  phe- 
nomena in  this  tract  point  at  such  a  Plu- 
tonic overthrow.  The  extinct  volcano 
near  the  city  of  Safed  on  the  N.  W.  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Basaltic  rocks 
and  hot  springs  on  its  borders,  the  salt- 
^mountain,  the  springs  of  $ulphur,  naphti 
and  asphaltum  on  the  Dead  Sea,  the  over- 
hanging precipices  and  deep  chasms  of 
the  rocks  toward  the  lake,  and  finally  the 
frequent  and  terrible  earthquakes  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  Ghor,  suffi- 
ciently evince  the  volcanic  nature  of  this 
region  and  produce  the  clearest  evidence 
of  the  recorded  fact,  that  this  magnifi- 
cent plain,  in  conformity  with  the  words 
of  the  Scripture,  has  been  submerged  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  sea.  • 

A  similar  phenomenon,  which  althoogh 

of  less  extent  and  consequence,  stil  il- 
lustrates the  natural  revolution  in  W^ 
tine,  occurred  in  the  year  1819,  at  Cutch 
on  the  Delta  of  the  Indus,  where  several 
towns  were  destroyed,  the  fortress  aw 
borough  of  Sindree  submerged,  and  tw 
plain  was  transformed  into  an  extensive 
lake,  while  a  hilly  ridge,  by  the  natives 
termed  UllahBund  or  Mound  of  (rod, 
suddenly  rose  extending  for  fifty  milcsin 
length  from  East  to  West  across  tDc 
eastern  mouth  of  the  Indus.  |h^ '^ 
pearance  of  the  salt  mountain  of  Uzuujiw 
(Sodom)  on  the  South  West  of  the  valley 
likewise  satisfactorily  explains  not  oniy 
the  Plutonic  operation  of  that  event,  ij"^ 
also  the  transmutation  of  this  tract  ot  tne 
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6hor  from  a  fertile  plain  to  a  desert  and 
a  salt  sea. 

As  to  the  earlier  eoutse  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  formation  and  natural  condition 
of  the  soathern  chalk-hills,  different  the- 
ories have  heen  proposed,  which  cannot 
be  brought  to  a  conclosive  result,  until 
geologists,  with  personal  safety  and  fiir- 
nished  ^ith  all  the  means  for  thorough 
investigations,  have  travelled  over  the 
whole  ground,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  Antilibanon,  through  the 
Ghor  in  its  full  extent  to  Akabah,  on  the 
Arabic  ffutf. 

On  the  other  hand  the  supposition, 
that  the  submersion  of  the  vale  of  Siddim 
noight  have  been  produced  by  the  setting 
on  fire  of  the  slime  pits  or  springs  of  as- 
phaltam,  and  the  consequent  subterranean 
conflagration,  appears-  to  be  contrary  to 
all  the  observations  of  the  geologists  on 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  pits  of  bi- 
tumen. These  are  eminently  water 
springs,  which  carry  along  with  them  a 
quantity  of  bitumen  ^r  fossil  pitch,  very 
insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of 
the  water,  and  though  it  be  combustible, 
it  never  can  have  occasioned  those  de- 
vastating effects.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
all  the  slime  pits  hitherto  known  near  Ba- 
koo,  and  on  the  islands  of  Zante,  Sicily 
and  Trinidad. ' 

Among  the  five  cities  embellishing  the 
fine  plains  of  Siddim  "  well  watered  like 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  Gomorrah — and  So- 
dom, the  residence  of  Lot,  must  have 
been  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
present  lake ;  and  near  to  them  on  the 
slope  of  the  eastern  mountains  lay  Zoar. 
Abrfiham  ascending  the  hills  of  Hebron 
looked  "  toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  toward  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and 
beheld  the  smoke  of  the  country  arise  as 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  Lot  tied  to  the 
neighboring  Zoar,  where  he  found  a  re- 
fuge, and  his  sons  became  the  propreni- 
tors  of  ihe  Amonites  and  Moabit^s  of  the 
East-Jordanic  k{ingdoms.  The  site  of 
Zoar  on  the  peninsula,  near  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Kerak  river,  is  known  with 
historical  certitude,  being  a  garrisoned 
fortress  during  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
afterwards  in  the  time  of  the  crusades  it 
is  often  mentioned  as  Segor  and  Villa 
Palmarum,  from  the  beautiful  palm 
groves  surrounding  it. 

Approach  to  Jericho. — Though  the  heat 
was  overpowering,  we  quickened  our 
coursoi  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  reach- 


ed the  ruinous  monastery  of  St.  John, 
situated  on  the  upper  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan, due  East  of  Jericho.  This  large 
and  wealthy  convent  was  built  before  the 
sixth  century,  in  commemoration  of  the 
place  where,  according  to  tradition,  our 
Saviour  was  baptized  by  John.  Thou- 
sands of  pilgrims,  through  the  cotirse  of 
the  middle  ages  repaired  to  the  spot,  and 
bathed  in  the  Jordan.  The  convent  was 
then  inhabited  by  Greek  Kalogeri,  [or 
monks]«  It  withstood  all  the  storms  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  crusading  wars,  but 
was  burnt  and  demolished  by  the  Mame- 
lukes in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  now 
only  a  few  relics  of  the  outer  walls  are 
standing,  on  the  high  brink  overlooking 
the  lower  valley  of  the  river. 

We  here  descended  some  thirty  of 
forty  feet  to  the  outer  bank,  covered  with 
straggling  poplars,  willows,  tamarisks, 
and  the  fragrant  rishrash  or  vitex  agaus 
castus,  more  and  more  condensing  as  we 
approached  the  river,  and  at  last  forming 
a  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  wood  on 
its  margin,  where  we  dismounted.  This 
lower  border  of  the  river,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Professor  Russegger^ 
lies  1269  Paris  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean;  and  here  the  Latin  pil- 
grims celebrate  their  mass  and  bathe  on 
the  Tuesday  of  the  Holy  Week,  while 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians  move  farther 
down  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  Jordan. — The  Joidan  has  here  a 
breadth  of  from  eighty  to  an  hundred  feet. 
Its  depth  was  said  to  be  twelve  feet,  and 
the  neatest  ford*  lies  four  miles  North, 
above  Jericho.  The  current  was  silent 
but  rapid,  and  filled  the  immediate  banks 
to  the  very  brim.  In  order  to  facilitate 
and  secure  the  access  to  the  river,  the 
nearest  trees  had  been  felled  and  the 
trunks  laid  across,  forming  a  causeway 
which  proved  dangerous  to  pass  on  horse- 
back, but  was  commodious  for  the  pil- 
grims, who  might  thus  fearlessly  ap- 
proach to  the  edge  of  the  stream. 

I  felt  singularly  pleased  on  finding  my- 
self so  suddenly  reposing  in  the  shade  of 
a  fine  thickset  forest  of  high  grown,  mag- 
nificent trees  of  the  most  refreshing  ver- 
dure, whose  boughs  projected  far  over 
the  river  or  bathed  in  its  waters,  while  I 
formerly  bad  supposed,  according  to  the 
relations  of  Chateaubriand  and  other  tra- 
vellers, that  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  were 
either  sandy  and  bare,  or  beset  only  with 
reeds  and  copse.    Still  the  days  d(  Jo- 
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sephas  are  no  more,  when  beantiful 
groves  of  palm-trees  *'  covered  the  banks 
of  the  holy  river,  and  were  the  more  lux- 
uriant and  fnigiferous  the  nearer  they 
^ew  to  the  water."  All  the  palm-groves 
are  now  vanished ;  they  have  suffered  the 
same  fate  with  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
kaving  been  thrown  down  and  destroyed 
during  the  wars,  or  neglected  during  the 
long  fd>andonment  of  thid  unhappy  region 
to  the  rovinff  and  lawless  tribes  of  the 
desert.  In  the  whole  wide  plain,  only 
one  single* palm  tree  rears  its  melancholy 
crown  over  the  miserable  huts  of  the 
modem  Jericho. 

The  grove  consists  of  poplars,  tama- 
risks, and  many  fine  southern  trees  which 
were  unknown  to  me.    Creepers  swing- 
ing from  one  tree  to  another  formed  a 
dense  hedge  along  the  river  side,  above 
which,  at  a  distance  of  five-  miles,  rose 
the  violet  mountains  of  el-Belka.      This 
wood  scenery,  skirting  the  borders  of  the 
Jordan  all  along  the  dhor,  was  a  remark- 
able  feature,  particularly  interesting  to 
our  American  friends,  as   it   reminded 
them  of  the  still  more  extensive  and  im- 
penetrable forests  on  the  banks  of  their 
native  rivers.     The  picturesque  nerium 
oleander,  by  the  Arabs  called  defle,  with 
its  rosy  flowers  embellishing  all  the  val- 
lies  and  water  courses  of  the  Lebanon, 
we  sought  for  in  vain,  though  often  trav- 
ellers have  seen  it  higher  up  the  river 
toward  the  lake  of  Tiberias.     The  heavy 
showers  of  the  preceding  days  had  occa- 
sioned a   transient    dverflowiqg    of  the 
river,  which  was  still  visible  by^the  deep 
loamy  mud  covering  the  dike  and  the 
lower    parts    of    the    adjoining    wood. 
Througn  this  we  waded    cautiously  to 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  filled  our  lea- 
ther buckets  in  the  river.    It  had  a  yel- 
low clayish  color,  and  did  not  seem  very 
inviting,  but  the  water  was  cool  and  ex- 
ceedingly refreshing  after  the  sufferings 
of  the  day.     Our  company  now  dispersed 
in  the  wood,  and  several  pilgrims  went 
deeper  into  the  thicket,  to  bathe  in  the 
river. 

When  Joshua,  at  the  time  of  harvest, 
led  the  army  of  the  Hebrews  across  the 
Jordan,  the  river  was  full  to  its  banks, 
such  as  we  found  it  now.  Whether  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  took  place  four 
or  five  miles  higher  up  at  the  ford,  as 
some  authors  have  supposed,  or  at  this 
spot  <^  right    against   Jericho,"    as    the 


Scriptures    say,  does  not   diminish    the 


deep  interest  which  the  wanderer  needs 
must  take,  near  the  spot  celebrated  by  an 
event  of  so  great  importance  in  reniote 
antiquity.  The  Christian  tradition  has 
transferred  the  baptism  of  our  Savioar  to 
this  place,  though  John  the  Evangelist 
says,  that  ^'  it  was  done  at  Bethabara,  be- 
yond Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing." 
From  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity, 
therefore,  it  has  been  visited  by  the  pO- 
grims,  and  in  the  seventh  century  a 
church  was  built  and  the  Twelve  Stones 
erected  four  miles  from  the  river^  toward 
Jericho,  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Gil- 
gal,  where  the  Israelites,  after  their  pas- 
sage, pitched  their  camp  in  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

The  Arabs  called  the  Jordan  Sheriah 
el-Kebir,  *'  the  great  water  course,''  and 
the  valley  through  which  it  flows  from 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  southern  valley  beyond  it,  el-Ghor, 
'*  the  deeply  sunken  vale  between  high 
mountains.  The  length  of  the  Ghor  ^- 
tween  the  two  lakes  is  nearly  seventy 
miles,  the  upper  part  of  which,  as  far  as 
Beisan  (Scythopolis),  has  only  four  miles 
in  breadth,  but  farther  down  it  widens, 
and  near  Jericho,  where  the  mountains 
recede,  it  forms  a  plain  of  nearly  twelve 
miles  in  width.  The  river  runs  along  a 
lower  valley  situated  thirty  or  forty  feet 
beneath  the  upper  Ghor ;  it  has  a  mean- 
dering course,  and  is  frequently  confined 
to  a  narrower  channel  by  the  boldly  pro- 
jecting western  mountains.  Though  it 
receives  several  rivers,  such  as  the  Yar- 
muk  and  the  Zenka,  from  the  eastern 
highland,  it  does  not  considerably  aug- 
ment the  mass  of  its  waters.  The  moun- 
tain torrents  and  scanty  fountains  all  dis- 
appear in  the  Ghor,  and  do  not  reach  the 
Jordan,  except  during  Jhe  heavy  showers 
of  the  rainy  season.  The  lower  valley, 
and  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  are 
clothed  with  lofty  trees  and  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  through  its  whole  length.  The 
diflerent  fords  are  well  known  to  the 
Arabs,  and  two  bridges  cross  the  river 
near  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Its  depth  va- 
ries considerably  during  the  difierent  sea- 
sons, and  is  sometimes  in  summer  so 
shallow,  that  travellers  in  the  month  of 
July  have  found  the  water  only  three  feet 
deep. 

El  Ghor  is  confined  by  two  parallel 
chains  of  barren,  chalky  mountains, 
which  on  the  West  attain  the  height  of 
fifteen  hundred  feet   above   the    valley, 
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while  on  the  East  they  recede  farther 
back,  forming  the  Moabite  highland  to  a 
height  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet. 
The  western  horder  of  the  Jordan;  be- 
tween  Berian  and  Jericho,  being  but  im* 
perfectly  known. 

The  evening  was  now  setting  in,  and 
we  had  still  two  hour's  ride  to  our  night 
quarters  at  Jericho.    As  the  whole  com- 
pany could  not  be  united  in  a  hurry,  part 
of  us  departed,  leaving  some  troopers  be- 
hind for  the  security  of  the  absentees. 
Returning  to  the  upper  Ghor,  and  passing 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  convent  of  St. 
John,  we  continued  our  course  in  a  wes- 
tern  direction  towards  Jericho.     Every 
trace  of  the    desert   soon    disappeared. 
•Beautiful  groves  of  viiex  agnus  cai^tus, 
acacia,  and  the  thorny   nubk  (rhamnus 
napeca)    succeeded,    intermingled    with 
fields  of  corn  and  wheat,  while  the  soil 
was  covered  with  a  carpet  of  sweet  scent- 
ed fiowers.   We  passed  the  purling  brook 
descending  from  the  head  fountain  Ain 
es-Sultan  (the  fountain  of  Elisha)  beneath 
the  hills  of  Jericho.     It  separates  in  seve- 
ral   WiJter   courses,   and    fertilizes   this 
charminu:  region  in  a  circumference  of 
many    miles.     The   poorly-dressed   and 
miserable- iooking.  inhabitants,   men  and 
women  from  the  village  of  Riha,  were 
working  in  the  fields.    Somewhere  here 
in  the  neighborhood,  ten  stadia  from  Je- 
richo, lay  the  ancient  Gilgal,  where  the 
Israelites  encamped  and   erected   their 
tabernacle  for  six  years  prior  to  its  re- 
moval to  Shiloh.    In  Gilgal  they  cele- 
brated the    passover   and   renewed  the 
covenant  of  their  forefathers   with    the 
Lord,  and  from  here  Joshua  undertook 
the  glorious  conquest  of  the  promised 
land. 

■ 

The  gentUmen  we  had  left  behind  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan  now  coming  up 
in  haste,  the  Bedouin  cavaliers  presented 
us  with  an  imitation  of  the  warlike  exer- 
cises of  the  desert.  Running  full  gallop 
against  each  other,  then  firing  their  cara- 
bines or  throwing  their  lances,  they 
quickly  wheeled  about  their  steeds  and 
started  ofif  as  in  a  flight,  but  instantly 
brandishing  their  scymitars,  they  return- 
ed with  the  same  velocity  to  renew  the 
attack.  This  lively  and  picturesque  scene 
is  often  seen  in  the  Orient ;  the  Turks 
throw  the  jereed  with  great  dexterity, 
and  the  skilful  horsemanship  of  the  riders 
and  extraordinary  impetuosity  and  rapid 
evolutions  of  the  beautiful  Arabian  steeds 


are  alike  admirable  by  this  imitation  of 
the  ancient  warfare  of  the  Saracens, 
which  so  often  proved  fatal  to  the  mail- 
clad  Crusaders  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  sun  had  set,  but  the  mountains  in 
M oab  still  blazed  with  the  rosy  tints  of 
evening,  when  we  approached  the  village 
and  castle  of  Riha,  embosomed  in  a  gi^ove 
of  fine  olive,  fig,  and  pomegranate  trees, 
and  hemned  in  by  the  impenetrable 
hedges  of  nubk  and  prickly  pear.  We 
followed  the  course  of  the  rivmet  and  ar- 
rived in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  delight- 
ful meadow,  bounded  on  the  West  by  the 
high  precipitous  Jebel-Kurunful,  where 
our  men,  near  to  the  fountain  of  Elisha, 
had  pitched  the  tents  in  a  circle  beneath 
the  high  and  shady  trees.  They  had 
lighted  several  fires;  and  the  Arab  wo- 
men from  the  village  bringing  milk  and 
eggs,  our  supper  was  soon  ready,  I  re- 
member this  camp-scenery  near  Jericho 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  Palestine. 
We  took  our  tea  before  the  tents,  during 
a  lively  conversation  about  past  and  pre- 
sent times.  It  was  a  warm,  quiet  even- 
ing beneath  the  serene  and  starry  sky ; 
our  horses  grazed  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivulet ;  the  Arabs  sat  in  groups  around 
the  fires,  while  the  Turks  were  on  guard 
at  a  greater  distance. 


Florida. — In  many  respects,  Florida 
is  unlike  any  other  portion  of  the  south- 
ern country.  In  the  first  place,  nearly 
all  of  it  is  very  healthy,  admitting  of  a 
residence  in  almost  any  part  of  it,  the 
whole  season.  In  the  second  place,  the 
main  body  of  the  land  is  well  adapted  to 
cultivation,  and  is  of  that  character  whieh 
seems  rather  to  invite  small  cuKiTatorSi 
or  farmers,  than  large  planters.  This 
leads  to  the  natural  inference,  that  it  is 
destined  to  have  a  population  far  more 
dense,  and  of  a  difilerent  character,  from 
that  of  much  or  most  of  the  southern 
states.  In  the  third  place,  its  warm  and 
genial  climate  adapts  it  to  the  growth  of 
many  of  the  most  valuable  tropical  pro- 
ductions, productions  raised  best  by  small 
farmers,  who  perform  chiefly  their  own 
labour.  With  this  climate,  a  soil,  al- 
though not  rich,  will  support  easily  a 
dense  population ;  probably  no  country 
in  the  world  will  anord  a  greater  return 
to  labour  than  this  portion  of  Florida. 
A  country  so  abundant  in  resources,  is 
already  rapidly  filling  up. — Miss.  Cknm. 
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BIOGRAPHY  OF  WOLLASTON. 

William  Htds  Wollaston,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  renowned  of  English 
chemists  and  natural  philosophers,  was 
bom  August  6,  1766,  and  died  in  Decern- 
her,  1828.  Seventeen  years  have  passed 
away  since  his  death,  and  yet  no  biogra- 
phy* has  appeared,  although  he  has  as 
wide  a  reputation  among  men  of  science 
as  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  of  whom  lives  in- 
numerable have  been  written.  This  has 
in  part  arisen  from  the  comparatively  re- 
tired life  which  Wollaston  led,  and  the 
reserve  and  austerity  of  his  character. 
He  was  not,  like  his  great  contemporary, 
a  public  lecturer  to  a  highly  popular  in- 
stitution, and  thereby  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest, not  only  to  men  of  science,  but 
likewise  to  students  of  literature,  and 
even  to  people  of  fashion.  His  life  was 
spent  in  his  laboratory,  from  which  even 
his  intimate  friends  were  excluded ;  and 
the  results  of  his  labors  were  made 
known  only  by  essays,  published  for  the 
most  part  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Roy- 
al Society  of  London.  His  discoveries, 
however,  were  so  many,  and  of  30  impor- 
tant a  kind,  and  made  his  name  so  widely 
known,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  that 
nf>  biography  of  him  has  yet  appeared. 
Two  of  his  publications,  the  one  contain- 
ing the  description  of  his  reflecting  goni- 
ometer, the  Qther  explaining  the  process 
hV  which  platina  may  be  rendered  mallea- 
ble, would  alone  have  entitled  Wollaston 
to  a  place  in  the  roll  of  natural  philoso- 
phers worthy  of  lengthened  remem- 
brance. 

WiUiam  Hyde  Wollaston  belonged  to 
a  Staflfprdshire  family,  distinguished  for 
several  generations  by  their  successful 
devotion  in  literature  and  science.  His 
great-grandfather,  the  Rev.  William  Wol- 
laston, Was  author  of  a  work  famous  in 
Its  day,  entitled,  ^*  The  Religion  of  Na- 
ture Delineated."  His  father,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Wollaston,  of  Chiselhurst,  in 
Kent,  from  his  own  observations,  made 
kn  extensive  catalogue  of  the  northern 
circumpolar  stars,  which,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  instruments  employed,  and 
tables  for  the  reductions,  was  published 
under  the  title  of  ^'Fasciculus  Astronom- 
icus,"  in  1800. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  the 
second  son  of  the  astronomer,  and  of  Al- 
thea  Hydoy  of  Charter-house  square,  Lon- 
don. He  was  one  of  seventeen  children, 
and  was  bom  at  East  Dereham,  a  village 


some  sixteen  miles  from  Norwich  00  the 
6th  of  August,  1766.  After  the  usual 
preparatory  education,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  entered  at  Gaius  College, 
where  he  made  great  progresn.  He  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Caius  College  soon  sifter 
taking  his  degree»  and  continued  oqe  till 
his  death.  At  Cambridge  he  resided  till 
1789,  and  astronomy  appears  10  hare 
been  his  favorite  study  there,  although 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  at  this 
time,  as  at  a  later  period,  he  was  very 
catholic  in  his  scientific  tastes.  He  pro- 
bably inherited  a  predilection  for  the 
study  of  the  heavenly  foodies  from  his 
father,  and  it  was  increased  by  his  inti- 
macv  with  the  late  astronomer  royal  of 
Dublin,  Dr.  Brinkley,  now  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  and,  with  Mr.  Pond,  formerly  as- 
tronomer royal  of  Greenwich,  with 
whom  he  formed  a  friendship  at  Cam- 
bridge which  lasted  through  life. 

In  1789,  he  settled^  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, in  Suflblk,  and  commenced  to 
practise  as  a  physician,  but  with  so  little 
success,  probably  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar gravity  and  reserve  of  his  man- 
ner, that  he  soon  left  the  place  and  re- 
moved to  London.  He  succeeded,  how» 
ever,  no  better  in  the  metropolis.  He 
continued  to  practise  in  London  till  the 
end  of  the  year  1800,  when  an  accession 
of  fortune  determined  him  to  relinquish 
a  profession  he  never  liked,  and  devote 
himself  wholly  to  science. 

His  process  for  rendering  crude  platina 
malleable,  which  conferred  so  great  a 
service  on  analytical  chemistry,  is  said 
to  have  brought  him  more  than  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  he  is  alleged  to 
have  made  money  by  several  of  his  mi- 
nor discoveries  and  inventions. 

Dr.  Wollaston  became  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  society  in  1793,  and  ^vas  made 
second  secretary  in  lb06.  He  was  for 
many  years  vice-president,  and  in  1820, 
between  the  death  of  Sir  J.  Banks  and 
the  election  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  he  occupied 
the  president's  chair.  There  were  not  a 
few  indeed,  among  the  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred him  to  Davy  as  permanent  chair- 
man ;  but  Wollaston  having  signified  his 
fixed  intention  to  decline  competition, 
gave  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  to 
Davy,  and  the  latter  was  elected. 

His  communications  to  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety are  thirty-nine  in  number,  and  along 
with  his  contributions  to  other  scientific 
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journals,  refer  to  a  greater  variety  of  top- 
ics than  those  of  any  other  English  che- 
mist, not  excepting  Cavendish,  In  addi- 
tion to  essays  on  strictly  chemical  sub- 
jects, they  include  papers  on  important 
questions  in  astronomy,  optics,  mechanics, 
acoustics,  mineralogy,  crystallography, 
physiology,  pathology  and  botany,  be* 
sides  one  on  a  question  connected  with 
the  fine  arts,  and  several  describing  me- 
chanical inventions. 

Five  are  on  questions  of  physiology 
and  pathology,  and  do  not  admit  of  popu- 
lar discussion.  The  most  curious  of 
these  is  a  paper  on  *'  Semi-decussation 
of  the  optic  nerves,"  and  single  vision 
with  two  eyes.  Besides  ite  interest  ad  a 
scientific  essay,  it  is  important  as  having 
been  occasioned  by  speculations  concern- 
ing the  cause  of  a  reumrkable  form  of 
blindness  from  which  Woltaston  suffered, 
during  which  he  saw  ^  only  half  of  every 
object,  the  loss  of  sight  being  in  both 
eyes  towards  the  left,  and  of  short  dura- 
tion only."  This  pecnliar  state  of  vision 
proved  in  the  end  to  have  been  sympto- 
matic of  a  disease  of  the  brain,  of  which 
he  died. 

WoUaston  published  two  papers  on 
astronomy,  one  *^  On  a  Method  of  Com- 
paring the  Light  of  the  Sun  with  that  of 
the  Fixed  Stars,"  of  which  we  can  only 
ffive  the  title ;  the  other  is,  ^'  On  the 
Finite  Extent  of  the  Atmosphere,"  and 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  physical 
essays  on  record.  It  was  published  in 
January,  1822,  in  the  May  preceding 
which,  a  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun*s 
disk  took  place.  Wollaston  was  induced 
in  consequence  to  make  observations  on 
this  rare  and  interesting  phenomenon. 
None  of  the  larger  observatories  were 
provided  with  suitable  instruments  for 
watching  it ;  but  our  philosopher,  with 
that  singular  ingenuity  both  in  devising 
and  in  constructing  apparatus  which  we 
shall  afterwards  find  to  have  been  one  of 
his  great  characteristics,  succeeded  by  a 
few  happy  contrivances  in  making  a  small 
teIe:{Cope  completely  serve  the  purpose. 
His  special  object  in  watching  the  pas- 
sage o(  Venus,  was  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  sun  has  an  atmosphere  like 
that  of  the  earth.  He  satisfied  himself 
that  it  has  not,  and  embodied  his  results 
in  the  paper,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
given. 

Beautiful  and  oertain  as  are  the  astro- 
nomical facts  brought  to  light  by  Wol- 


laston, they  supply  no  decision  of  the 
question  or  the  divisibility  of  matter. 
That  problem  still  presents  the  same 
two-fold  aspect  of  difiiculty  which  it  has 
ever  exhibited. 

The  greater  number  of  WoUaston^s 
strictly  chemical  papers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  referring  to  physiology 
and  pathology,  are  devoted  to  the  expo- 
sition of  points  connected  with  the  che- 
mistry of  the  metals.  He  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  palladium  and  rhodium,  once 
interesting  only  as  chemical  curiosities, 
but  now  finding  important  uses  in  the 
arts.  He  discovered,  also,  the  identity 
of  columbium  and  tantalium.  He  was 
the  first  to  reeo^ise  the  existence  of 
metalic  titanium  m  the  slags  of  iron  fur- 
naces I  and  he  is  the  deviser  of  the  im- 
portant process  by  which  phtina  it  reni* 
dered  malleable.  He  published,  also, 
analyses  of  meteoric  iron,  and  showea 
that  potash  exists  in  sea  water. 

The  modern  chemist's  desire  has  lain 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  of  hit 
alchemical  forefather.  It  is  the  non- 
solubile,  not  the  solvent,  that  he  has 
sought  after,  and  Wollaston  supplied  him 
with  that  in  malleable  platina. 

For  the  greater  number  of  purposes, 
glass  and  porcelain  resist  sufficiently  the 
action  of  even  the  strongest  acids,  alka- 
lies, and  other  powerful  solvents.  In 
some  cases,  however,  they  are  attacked 
by  these,  and  cannot  be  employed  in  ac- 
curate analysis.  Whenever,  moreover, 
it  is  necessary  to  subject  bodies  to  a  high 
temperature  along  with  active  reagents, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  fusion  of  minerals 
with  alkalies,  porcelain  can  seldom  be 
employed,  and  is  often  worse  than  use- 
less. 

It  was  in  vain  that  chemists  had  re- 
course to  silver  and  gold,  as  substitutes 
for  the  insufilcient  clay  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  crucibles.  These  metals 
melt  at  comparatively  low  temperatures, 
and,  before  a  sufficient  heat  can  be  at- 
tained to  fuse  the  more  refractory  sub- 
stances enclosed  in  them,  they  run  into 
liquids,  and  the  crucible  and  its  contents 
are  lost  in  a  useless  slag. 

In  consequence  of  this  insufficiency  of 
his  tools,  the  analytical  chemist,  was 
brought  to  a  complete  siand.  Whole  de- 
partments of  his  science  lay  around  him 
unexplored  and  unronquered,  tempting 
hiai  by  their  beauty  and  their  promise. 
To  be  concluded. 
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ST.   THOMAS'S  CHURCH,   NEW  TORE. 


This  neat  edifice,  of  recent  erecUon, 
I  thongfa  of  almost  nnciant  aspect,  from  tbe 
>  color  of  its  stones  and  its  Gothic  style, 
)  is  adTsntageoasIf  sitnated  in  Broadway, 
',  at  the  DCTth-west  comer  of  Houston 
\  ttieet.  As  well  embowered  by  trees  as  its 
'  confined  space  will  allow,  and  with  a 
'  neat  and  retired,  though  small  grave-yard, 
■  it  enjoys  mosi  of  the  advantages  which 
1  be  •ecnred  to  a  common  city  place 
',  of  worship. 

To  those  who  like  the  Qothic  style,  no 
[  objection  will  arise  against  this  building 
'  on  that  account;  but  those  participate 
>ar  riews  of  the  orchitectare  appro- 
[  priats  to  oar  times,  conntTy  and  institu- 
[  tions,  need  not  be  told  that  no  Gothic 
!  edifice  possesses  the  great  features  of  ex- 
l  eellence. 

Wnrklns  Girls. 
Happy  giili !  with  cheeks  like  tbe  rose 
—bright  eyes  and  elastic  step — how 
cheerTully  they  go  to  their  work.  Our 
repatatioD  for  it,  happy  indeed  will  those 
men  be  who  secure  such  prizes.  Odd- 
tiast  with  these  contented,  cheerful,  smil- 
iag  girls,  those  who  do  notblug  but  sigh 
alfday  and  live  ouly  to  follow  rbe  fash- 
ions— who  never  earn  the  bread  they  eat 
or  the  shoes  they  wear — who  are  langnid 
and  sick  and  lazy  from  one  week's  end 
to  the  other.  Who  but  a  simpleton  and 
a  popinjay  would  prefer  one  of  the  latter, 
if  be  were  looking  for  a  companion  1 
Give  us  the  working  girls.  They  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold.    You  never 


en  feet  to  steer  clear  oia  spider  or  a  fly. 
They  have  no  aflectation — no  silly  ain 
about  them.  When  they  meet  yon,  they 
speak  without  patting  on  a  doseo  airs, 
or  trying  to  show  ofi'to  better  advantagv ; 
and  you  feel  as  if  yon  were  talking  to  a 
a  human  being,  and  not  a  painted,  fallea 
angel.  p 

If  girls  knew  how  ssdiy  they  intas  it,  \ 
while  they  endeavor  to  show  off  their  ( 
delicate  hsnds  and  unsoiled  skina,  and  > 
put  oa  a  thousand  airs — they  would  give  ! 
more  for  the  situotion  of  the  despiaed  i 
working  ladies,  who  are  so  far  above  I 
them  in  intelligence,  in  honor,  in  every-  f 
thing,  as  the  trees  aie  above  the  earu.  i 
Be  wise,  then,  ye  who  have  made  fools  of  i 
yourselves  throuii;h  life.  Turn  over  a  s 
new  leaf  and  begin,  though  late,  to  lire  j 
and  act  as  humaa  beings,  as  companioDs  > 
to  immortal  man,  and  not  playthings  and 
dolls.  In  no  other  way  can  yon  be  happy 
and  subsrrve  the  designs  of  your  ezis- 
tence. — Portland  Ttibune. 


Popular    Eloqdkncb. — Multitudes    of  ) 

Eersons  are  rarely  atiracled  or  influenced  < 
y  long  statistical  details,  and  tedious  } 
matters  of  fact.  An  orator,  if  he  desires  < 
to  interest  them,  must  spesk  to  their  feel- 
ings and  aflections,  using  the  Soctatic  ' 
mode  of  reasoning,  for  to  that  they  con  ) 
respond.  Many  a  splendid  and  able  es-  ) 
say  that  proved  pleasing  and  instructive  ( 
to  the  reader,  has  wearied  out  s  popular  i 
audience  when  delivered  before  them  as  '. 
a  speech.  An  energetic  manner,  with  ) 
that  heartiness  which  convinces  the  lis-  ( 
tener,  is  an  invaluable  acquirement. — Sel.  ! 
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The  Init  news  Trom  ths  Friendly  ' 
Islandi  [■  very  diatieHing,  Sarotonga 
^rtuchwattheKeneof  same  of  the  event!  < 
most  interesting  in  the  history  of  the 
group,  has  been  desolated  by  a  furious 
hurticaiie,  which  has  left  the  inhabitants 
with  little  else  but  their  lives.  Letters 
speak  of  the  calamity  as  one  of  almost 
nnprecedented  severity ;  and  we  are  told 
that  ten  years  of  labor  and  cars,  on  the 
part  of  the  now  industrious  and  simple- 
hearted  people,  cannot  place  them  in  the 
sitaatiun  to  which  they  had  raised  them^ 
selves  by  their  creditable  exertions,  and 
rapid  advance  in -civilization. 

Some  persons  have  denied  that  the  in- 
traductioQ  of  Christianity  into  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  edncation  among  the  people, 
have  actually  made  any  fundamental 
change  in  the  character  and  condition  of 
society.  While  we  feel  satisfied  that  a 
candid  examinstion  of  the  abundant  evi- 
dence we  have  of  the  contrary,  is  suffi- 
cient to  settle  the  question  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  we  lake  pleasure 
here  in  alluding  to  one  practical  proof,  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  well  adapted  to 
our  purpose. 

When  one  of  our  American  ships  was 
wrecked  and  totally  lost  on  the  ooatt  of 


that  island,  about  four  years  ago,  instead  i 
of  the    scenes  of  pillage    snd  violence  ( 
which    have   so    often    disgrsced    the  { 
beaches  of  New  Jersey,  the  natives  form- 
ed themselves  in  companies,  and  proceed- 
ed with  the  greatest  judgment,  zeal  and  c 
heroic  labors,  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  < 
crew,  and  to  save  the  cargo.     The  sea 
men,  as  well  as  the  officers,  on  reaching 
the  shore,  were  taken  to  the  houses  o 
their  deliverers,  and  supplied  with  every  i 
comfort  and  attention  in  iheir   power ; 
and  every  bit  of  the  cargo,  and  every  i 
fragment  of  the   ship   which   could  be  \ 
taken  from  the  waves  was    stored  and  J 
guarded  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  officers  and  crew  after  their  re-  j 
turn  home,  were  foil  of  the  praises  of  ( 
that  simple-hearted  race,  and  expressed  ( 
the  astonishment  they  had  felt,  on  receiv- 
ing hack  the  articles  saved  from  tbe  < 
wreck :  as  they  had  found  a  tbonaand  tit- 
tle things,  even  down  to  spikes  and  nails,  < 
which  never  would  have  been  missed,  < 
and  which,  to  those  people,  were  of  real  ( 
value. 

Our  print  embraces  several  objects  ) 
characteristic  of  the  christianized  Bicific  { 
ialands ;  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  | 
mountains,  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  ' 
vegetation,  the  lightly-clad  natives,  half  < 
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^  in  the  costume  of  nature,  and  the  Euro- 
pean style  of  architecture  introduced  by 
the  missionaries.  The  feathery  and 
drooping  palm-leaves,  some  of  whose  spe- 
cies afibrd  the  chief  means  of  subsistence, 
stand  in  the  picture  as  memorials  of  the 
invaluable  cocoanut  and  bread-fruit  trees, 
and  the  important  uses  which  they  sub- 
serve. They  may  also,  however^  lead  us 
to  reflect  upon  the  privations  under 
which  the  poor  natives  must  now  be  suf- 
fering, since  not  a  single  bread-fruit  tree, 
as  we  are  assured,  was  left  standing,  by 
the  tornado,  on  all  Rarotonga. 

The  scene  here  represented  is  thai 
presented  to  the  astonished  missionaries, 
when  the  inhabitants  spontaneously  cast 
off  their  ancient,  heathen  superstitions, 
and  brought  their  idols  to  be  destroyedi 
As  we  have  already  given  a  particular 
account  of  that  remarkable  day,  we  need 
only  refer  our  readers  to  the  first  number 
of  the  present  volume  of  our  magaaine. 
And  to  those  of  our  subscribers  who 
have  not  received  the  work  so  far  back, 
we  would  remark,  that  they  will  find  ii 
well  worth  the  small  expense  to  have  the 
volume  complete.  Not  only  so,  but  we 
would  invite  their  attention  to  the  first 
volume  also.  This  is  now  ready  for  sale 
in  quarterly  parts,  and  will  be  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country  for  $1  if  paid  at 
one  time,  or  37  1-2  single.  The  postage 
is  that  of  newspapers. 

The  Rich  and  Poor.— "Of  such  are' 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  said  the  Savior  j 
and    the    beautiful    remark  is    strongly 
brought  to  mind,  in  reading  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  exchange  paper : 

*'  Ma,"  said  a  little  girl,  "  will  rich  and 
poor  people  live  together  when  they  qo 
up  10  Heaven  V 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  they  will  all  be  alike 
there." 

"  Then,  ma,  why  don't  rich  and  poor 
christians  associate  here  V 

The  mother  did  not  answer. 


The  steamboat  Isaac  Newton  has  prov- 
ed herself  equal  to  the  swiftest  boats  in 
our  harbor. — N.  Y.  Sun* 


Wldte  Indians. 

I 
I 

From  a  new  work,  entitled  "  Scenes  k 
the  Rocky  Mountains." 

While  the  writer  was  at  ITntah,  a  trap- 
ping parly  from  Gila  arrived  at  this  post, 
who  gave  the  following  description  of  a 
tribe  of  White  Indians  called  the  Hoit- 
chies.  % 

The  Munchies  are  a  ntttion  of  white 
aborigines,  actually  existing  in  a  valley 
among  the  Sierra  de  los  Mimbros  chain, 
upon  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Gila,  is 
the  extreme  north* weatern  part  of  the 
Province  of  Sonora. 

They  number  about  eight  hundred  in 
all.  Their  country  is  surrounded  hy 
lofty  mountains  at  nearly  every  poiot, 
and  is  well  watered  and  verv  fertile; 
though  of  limited  extent  Their  dwell 
ings  are  spacious  apartments  neatly  exca- 
vated in  the  hill  sides,  and  are  freqaently 
cut  in  the  solid  rock. 

They  subsist  by  agriculture,  and  raise 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  Their  features 
correspond  with  those  of  Earopeans, 
though  with  acomplelcion  perhaps  som^  '. 
what  fairer,  and  a  form  equally  if  not 
more  graceful.    * 

Among  them  are  many  of  the  arts  and  j 
comforts  of  civilised  life.  They  spin  and ; 
weave  and  manufacture  butter  and  cheeae, . 
with  many  of  the  luxuries  known  to  more ) 
enlightened  nations.  ) 

.  Th^ir  political  economy,  though  macii  | 
after  the  patriarchal  order,  is  purely  re-  j 
poblicaik  in  its  character.  The  old  men ; 
exercise  supreme  control  in  the  enaet-  ^ 
ment  and  execution  of  laws.  These  laws  j 
are  usually  of  the  most  simple  form,  and  | 
tend  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of ; 
the  community.  They  are  made  by  a  | 
ooneurrent  majority  of  the  seniors  in  ; 
council -^each  male  individual ;  over  a  | 
sp  cified  age  being  allowed  a  voice  and  a  \ 
vote. 

Questions  of  right  and  wrong  a^ 
heard  and  adjudged  by  a  committee  se- 
lected from  the  council  of  seniors,  who 
are  likewise  empowered  to  redress  the  / 
ir\}ured  and  pasi<  sentence  upon  the  crimi- ) 
nal. 

In  morals  they  are  represented  as  hon- 
est and  virtuous.  In  religion  they  differ 
but  little  from  other  Indiaus. 

They  are  strictly  men  of  peace,  and 
never  go  to  war,  nor  even  as  a  commoo 
thin^,  oppose  resistance  to  the  hostile  in- 
cursions of  surrounding  nations.  Oflthe 
appearance  of  an  enemy  they  immediate- 
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ly  retreat,  with  their  cattle,  horses,  sheep 
and  other  valaahles,  to  mountain  caverns, 
fitted  at  all  times  for  their  reception — 
where  by  barricading  the  entrances  they 
are  at  once  secure  without  a  resort  to 
arms. 

In  regard  to  their  origin  diey  have  lost 
all  knowledge  or  even  tradition,  (a  thing 
not  likely  to  have  happened  had  they 
been  the  progeny  of  Europeans  at  any 
late  period — that  is,  since  the  time  of  Co- 
lumbus,) neither  do  their  characters, 
manners,  customs,  arts  or  government 
savor  of  modern  Europe. 

Could  a  colony  or  party  of  Europeans 
in  the  short  period  of  three  centuries  and 
a  half  lose  ail  trace  of  their  origin,  re- 
ligion, arts,  habits,  civilization  and  gov- 
ernment  1  Who  for  a  moment  would  en- 
tertain an  idea  so  estranged  to  probabil- 
ity! 

And  yet  the  Munchies  cannot  be  real 
Indians ;  they  must  be  of  European  de- 
scent, though  circumstances  other  than 
complexion  afford  no  evidence  of  ioden- 
tity  with  either  race  1  Where  then  shall 
we  place  them  1  Whence  is  their  origin  t 

We  are  forced  to  admit  the  weight  of 
circumstantial  testimony  as  to  their  hav- 
ing settled  upon  this  continent  prior  to 
its  discovery  by  Columbus.  Here  we 
are  led  to  inquire,  are  they  not  the  re- 
mote descendants  of  some  colony  of  an- 
cient Komans  t 

That  such  colonies  did  here  exist  in 
former  ages,  there  is  good  reasons  for 
believing.  The  great  kpse  of  time  and 
other  operative  causes  combined,  may 
have  transformed  the  Munchies  from 
habits,  customs,  character,  religion,  arts, 
civilization  and  language  of  the  Rondans, 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent found. 


StoNE  Walls. — ^In  most  sections  of 
New  findand,  stone  walls,  of  a  truly  du- 
rable and  permanent  construction,  consti- 
tute the  enclosures  of  every  farm.  Yet, 
valuable  as  is  this  species  of  fence,  it  is 
far  from  being  properly  appreciated.  A 
good  wall,  on  a  soil  not  constitutionally 
too  humid,  is  worth  at  least  one  dollar 
per  rod.  The  cost  of  erecting  it,  is  pro- 
bably less  than  fifty  cents,  as  the  farmer 
can  do  all  the  work  himself,  and  at  such 
seasons  as  he  can  well  afford  it  i  besides, 
he  is  increasing  the  superficial  extent  of 
his  territory,  by  removing  the  rocks  and 


thereby  increasing,  greatly,  ihe  value  and 
productiveness  of  his  farm. 

A  distinguished  practical  farmer,  fam- 
ed for  his  intelligence  and  love  of  econ- 
omy, informed  us  that  he  considered  wall 
on  his  farm,  much  the  cheapest  fence  he 
can  erect. — Selected. 


HoBSE  Power  and  Whale  Power. — Lie- 
big  thinks  that  horses  are  more  powerful 
than  whales.  He  reasons  in  this  way. 
The  quantities  of  oxygen  which  a  whale 
and  a  carrier's  horse  can  inspire  in  a  giv- 
en time  are  very  unequal.  The  tempe- 
rature as  well  as  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
is  much  greater  in  the  horse. 

The  force  exerted  by  a  whale,  when 
struck  with  the  harpoon,  his  body  being 
supported  by  the  surrounding  medium, 
and  the  force  exerted  by  the  carrier's 
horsO)  which  carries  his  own  weight  and 
a  heavy  burthen  for  eight  or  ten  hours, 
must  both  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  oxy- 
gen consumed.  If  we  take  into  conside- 
ration the  time  during  which  the  force  is 
manifested,  it  is  obvious  that  the  amount 
of  force  developed  by  the  horse  is  far 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  whale. 
This  is  a  mere  calculation.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  Liebig  has  never  tried 
the  strength  of  any  whale  prsctically. — 
Selected. 


^ 


Education  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  &c. — 
Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  formed 
a  part  of  the  great  western  wilderness 
until  very  recently  and  already  we  find 
notices  in  all  these  countries  of  common 
schools,  where  the  youth  are  instructed 
in  orthography  and  pronunciation— ety- 
mology, syntax,  prosody  and  punctuation 
— reading  and  composition — rhetoric  and 
oratory — writing,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
book-keeping,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
mensuration,  surveying,  geography,  hits- 
tory,  chemistry,  natural  history,  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy;  young  la- 
dies of  14  or  15  talking  of  equations, 
fluxions,  spherial  trigonometry,  algebra, 
&c.,  as  intelligibly  as  their  grandmothers 
did  of  plain  stitching  or  stocking  darning. 
All  this,  too,  advertised — with  notices  of 
electrical  machines,  galvanic  batteries, 
globes,  orreries,  moveable  hemispheres, 
pneumatic  apparatus,  telescopes,  theodo- 
lites, &c.  Such  accounts  as  this,  of 
learning  in  '^  the  bush,"  are  cheering  fea- 
tures in  the  national  character. — Use.  AL 
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THE    AILANTHUS   TREE. 


(  Last  Autnma  we  iotroduced  this  ele- 
?  gant  tree,  (then  aoknowD  in  most  parts 
/  of  our  country,)  to  the  particular  ac- 
S  qnaintance  of  oni  readers,  and  diflnsed 
\  about  one  million  of  iti  seeds  in  all  (be 
<  atft'es,  territories  and  conniies,  and  even 
(  in  most  of  the  towns  in  the  United  States. 
\  Although  this  was  done  at  a  considera-  - 
(  ble  loss  of  time  and  money  on  onr  part, 
i  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecling,  that 
i  we  have  done  good,  and  at  least  a  part  of 
i  QUI  duty,  in  promoting  the  propagation 
j  of  valuable  trees,  tor  the  benefit  of  pos- 
I  terily,  and  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
j  such  of  our  predecessors  as  liave  set  ni 
)  a  good  example,  in  planting  the  noble 
I  oaks,  elma,  Sec,  which  hare  lent  us  their 
I  majestic  shade. 

We  have  received  favorable  accounts 
i  of  many  of  the  young  trees  now  growing 
!  from  our  seeds,  with  ihanlcs  from  some  of 
{  those  to  whom  we  sent  them.  .We  are 
lv  collecting  a  stock  of  seeds  of  otbi-r 
'  fine  trees,  as  well  as  of  flowers,  and  valu* 
I  able  and  carious  plants,  to  be  prepared 
I  for  the  orders  we  may  receive  in  future. 

The  Cjtalpa. — All  our  suhtrribers  are    ' 
I  to  be  supplied  with  T\ce>ily  Sceda  of  this 
beautiful,  and  valuable  native  iree,  which 


is  still  very  generally  neglected,  and  id 
fact  quite' unknown,  in  most  parts  of  oir  ^ 
country.  Few  trees  of  any  kind  Garpan 
it  in  appearance,  whether  we  regard  io  ' 
noble  spreading  form,  ils  broad,  dark  tail  ' 
polished  leaves,  unnssailed  by  insects,  or  - 
especially  its  numerous  and  eleganl  coni- 
cal clusters  of  blossoms,  which  render  it  ( 
an  object  of  admiration  in  the  Summer'  i 
Ita limbers,  as  we  have  before  decIareil,on  ^ 
the  authority  of  Gen.  Harriaon,  is  almiHt  { 
imperishable,  while  its  grain  fits  it  fori  ^ 
variety  of  uses.  ; 

Those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  i 
neglected  to  pay  punctually  the  small  as- 1 
nual  price  of  nur  Magazine,  ($1  in  ad*  ) 
vanee,)  may  expect  to  receive  a  supply 
of  ihe  seeds  of  the  Catalpa,  with  a  new 
and  more  minute  history  of  the  tree* 

Any  person  who  procures  a  new  ■>■!)■  | 
scriber,  shall  receive  a  return  in  >°'''  ( 
other  seeds  as  b«  may  desire,  if  we  can  | 
procure  them.  | 

Persons  sending  us  o  list  of  new  «^  j 
scribers,  may  expect  a  liberal  return-        ( 

The  First  Volume  of  the  Amerie"  j 
Penny  Magazine,  now  re-publisbed  in  ■  | 
stereotype  edition,  containa  many  *^''  ) 
cles  on  trees,  Sowers  and  their  cnll'ii'"'    j 
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GRASSES. 

Tax  following  definition  of  a  tnu  grasi  is 
copied  from  a  kctare  deliTered  before  the  class 
of  the  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  National  Sci- 
ences, by  Dr.  Darlinston,  of  West  Chester, 
PennsylTania,  an  excellent  botanist  and  practical 
fanner ;  brief  and  simple  as  it  is,  it  will  De  fonnd 
to  contain  tiie  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
tribe  : — "  Whenever  we  meet  with  a  pliant  having 
a  cylindrical,  jointed  stem;  with  the  joints  solid, 
ana  die  intervening  portions  hollow — or,  in  a  few 
instances,  filled  with  a  ]>ith-like  sub6tance--the 
leaves  alternate,  one  originating  at  each  joint, 
embracing  the  stem  with  its  base,  and  forming  a 
sheath,  which  is  slit  on  one  side,  down  to  its 
origin — and  the  flowers  protected  by  those  PJ^ca- 
liar  envelopes  known  by  the  name  of  chaff,  we 
majr  ti^e  it  for  granted  we  have  before  as  a  ge^ 
nutne  gras%'* 

Botanists  enumerate  upwards  of  three  hundred 
species  of  grasses  indigenous  to  the  United  States 
— ^yet  all  the  cultivated  kinds,  and  their  almost 
innumemble  varieties,  are  believed  to  he  intro- 
duced. 

Those  considered  of  most  value  to  the  agri- 
culturist in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  as 
afibrding  the  best  hay  and  pasture  are,  "  Meadow 
grass "  (Poa  Pratensis) ;  '<  idue  grass "  (Poa 
compressa) ;  *<  Timothy "  (Phleum  pratense) ; 
"  red  top  "  (Agrestis  vulgaris) ;  ** fescue  grass  *' 
(Festuca  pratensis) ;  "  orchard  grass  "  (I^tylis 
glomerata);  '*ray  grass"  (Lolium  perenne); 
and  "  stoeet- scented  vernal  grass,"  (Athoxanthum 
odoratum),  which  gives  a  delightful  nerfume  to 
the  hay.  Some  others  are  occasionally  cultiva- 
ted ;  but,  I  believe,  not  to  any  great  extent  or 
advantage. 

The  sugar-cane  {Saccharum  offidnarum)  is  a 
true  grass,  which,  in  its  structure  and  habit,  bears 
a  striiung  resemblance  to  Indian  com ;  but  unlike 
it,  the  chief  value  consists  in  the  rich  juice  with 
which  the  stems  i^und.  It  furnishes  sugar  and 
molasses. 

A  species  which  in  Brazil  forms  impenetrable 
thickets,  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  with  hollow  stems  six  inches  in  diameter, 
which  are  filled  with  a  cool,  pure  liquid,  capable 
of  quenching  the  most  burning  thirst.  Of  this 
the  huntere  are  so  well  aware,  that,  when  in 
need  of  refreshment,  they,  with  their  machite, 
or  large  two-edged  chopping  knife,  cut  off  the 
young  shoots  just  below  a  joint,  and  drink  the 
delicious  beverage  so  bountifully  supplied  by 
nature. 

A  very  coarse  paper  is  manufactured  in  this 
country  from  oat  straw,  which  is  found  to  resist 
the  effects  of  damp  better  than  other  kinds  of 
cheap  paper.  In  the  native  country  of  the  *<  Bam- 
boo," Bambnsa  arundinacea,  the  stately  culms, 
or  stems,  furnish  spars  for  sail  boats,  as  well  as 
stout  walking-canes,  much  valued  by  pedestrians; 
and  of  some  of  its  conquers  made  the  pretty 
<*  rattans  "  and  <*  supple  jacks — and  fishing  rods," 
such  as  fl;ood  old  Izaak  Wtdton  never  dreamed  of. 
Excelknt  mattresses  are  made  from  the  soft 


inner  husks  of  Indian  com,  properly  dried  and  • 
hetchdled.  Nothing  affiirds  a  warmer  thatch  for 
outhouses  than  rye  straw ;  and  in  Great  Britain 
the  cottages  of  the  laboring  classes  are  univer- 
oedly  roofed  with  it ;  and  what  could  our  neat 
housewives  do  without  the  aid  of  the  fine  branch- 
ing panicles  of  the  6room  com  7  (^Soighum  sac- 
oharatum.) 

The  creeping  sucken  and  tangled  roots  of  se- 
veral species  of  otherwise  useless  grass,  are 
extensively  useful  both  in  Europe  and  Amenca, 
in  fixing  the  shifting  sands  of  large  tracts  of  sea 
coast,  and  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  winds 
and  tides — ^for  this  purpose  the  Arundo  arenaria 
and  Cynodon  dactylon  are  most  valuable. 

Straw,  kept  dry,  appears  most  incorruptible, 
which  is  owing  to  the  abundance  of^  silex 
which  pervades  tbe  cutide  or  skin,  for  they 
have  no  hark — that  it  is  so  filled  can  easily 
be  proved  by  burning  a  straw  upon  a  piece 
of  glass,  when  the  vegetable  portion  will  be 
consumed,  and  the  complete  skeleton  left  in 
the  silex. 

It  would  be  agreeable  and  useful  employ- 
ment for  the  boys,  to  collect  and  preseive  a 
specimen  of  each  kind  of  true  grass,  and  ar- 
range them  according  to  their  natural  affini- 
ties, in  books  made  of  straw  paper,  loosely 
stitched  toffether.  Elach  specimen  should 
have  a  label  of  writing  paper,  with  the  sci- 
entific and  common  names,  neatly  written, 
the  place  and  mode  of  growth,  cultivated, 
naturalized  or  indigenous,  time  of  flowering 
and  of  ripening  ihe  seeds,  with  the  several 
uses  it  can  be  made  to  answer  in  rural  eco- 
nomy, to  man  or  to  animals.— ilmmcan  .^^t- 
ctUturist. 


The  Potato  Again. — Mr.  John  W.  Win- 
field,  of  this  city,  informs  as  that  the 
discovery  made  by  the  Rev.  N.  S.  Smith, 
of  the  reproduction  of  the  potato  from 
the  seed  of  its  apple,  has  been  known  for 
many  years,  to  the  market  gardeners  and 
seedsmen  of  England,  who  keep  up  a 
constant  supply  of  new  seed,  propagated 
from  the  apple,  and  thus  new  varieties  are 
constantly  obtained. — M.  Smith's  experi- 
ment, however  has  proved  the  importance 
of  an  uninterrupted  cultivation  of  the  roots 
of  every  successive,  crop  yielded  by  the 
apple  seed  of  the  previous  crop,  thus 
keeping  up  the  vigor  of  the  plant  and  Its 
fruit,  by  permitting  it  to  go  through  the 
same  stages  of  production  that  it  does  in 
its  wild  or  natural  state.  The  reverend 
gentleman  goes  back  to  first  principles, 
and  merely  assists  nature  in  carrying  out 
its  own  laws  in  its  own  way.  This  we 
believe,  is  the  originality  of  his  discovery. 
SusL 

The  method  of  reproduction  mentioned 
nl  ove  has  been  tried  in  some  parts  of 
Canada  with  the  most  favourable  result. 
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We  have  reeently  had  an  opportunity  of 
conversing^  with  experienced  agricultu- 
rists in  the  province,  who  concur  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  most  effectual  way  to 
ensure  a  good  and  healthy  crop  of  the 
potato  is  to  procure  a  good  supply  of  the 
^*app]e^'  or  seed,  which  can  be  obtained 
without  difficulty. 

As  corroborating  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  this  doctrine,  we  quote  the  following 
from  the  Boston  Journal  of  Wednes- 
day : — 

In  Rindge,  (N.H.)  Mr.  Eli  Whiteraore 
planted  last  season  some  seed  from  a  po- 
tato ban,which  flourished  and  produced 
nearly  a  quart  of  potatoes,  none  of  which 
were  larger  than  a  robin's  egg.  These 
potatoes  were  planted  this  spring,  and 
will  produce  upward  of  a  bushel  of  pota* 
toes,  generally  small  and  of  many  aiflfer 
ent  varieties  as  respects  shape  and  colors. 
Two  of  these  seedlings  we  have  now  in 
our  office,  one  resembling  the  ^'lady's 
finger'^  in  color  and  shape,  the  other  of 
an  oblong  form  and  a  real  ^'blae  black 
hue."  These  potatoes,  we  learn,  are  ex- 
ceedingly thrifty,  the  vines  still  green 
and  flourishing,  and  no  appearance  of  rot 
among  the  tubers,  while  tne  old  varieties 
on  til  same  farm  are  diseased,  and  the 
tops  have  been  dead  for  weeks.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  potatoes  from  this 
bushel  of  seed  next  year  will  be  entirely 
free  from  rot.  This  problem  is  well 
worthy  a  solution. 

Thb  Spbaxino  Autokaton. — ^Professor 
Faber,  a  mathematician  of  Vienna,  has 
brought  over  to  this  country  a  speaking 
automaton,  upon  the  construction  of 
which  he  has  been  employed  some  five 
-and-twenty  years.  We  were  yesterday 
invited  to  a»private  view,  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  of  this  extraordinary  piece  of  inge- 
nuity, and  with  other  spectators  who 
were  present,  had  full  reason  to  be  aston- 
ished with  the  completeness  of  the  results 
attained.  The  apparatus  is  worked  by  a 
clavier,  which,  played  in  conjunction 
with  a  bellows,  produces  at  will  the 
whole  of  the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds, 
and,  by  an  adroit  combination  of  the  keys, 
syllables  and  words.  The  mouth  of  the 
fiigure  is  furnished  with  a  tongue  of 
caoutchouc,  and  movable  lips— action  to 
which  is  ffiven  by  mechanism  of  the  most 
delicate  kind,  precisely  similar  in  its 
operation  to  that  of  the  human  being. 
The  entire  range  of  elemental  sounds 


being  secured,  it  is  obvious  tiiat  artificial 
speech  may  be  carried  on  ;  and  M .Faber's 
puppet  is  enabled  to  express  any  sentences 
which  are  proposed,  with  a  distjnetness 
which  is  no  less  curious  than  diverting. 
By  contracting  and  expanding  the  artifi- 
cial glottis,  different  registers  of  tone  are 
attained,  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
the  head  sings  tunes,  words  apd  all,  with 
both  accuracy  and  promptitude.  It  also 
laughs  and  whispers;  in  short,  the  organs 
of  articulation  have  been  so  skiUfally  imi- 
tated, that  any  of  the  vocal  phenomens 
are  within  its  reach.  The  voice  which 
comes  from  the  lips  of  the  figure  is  hard 
and  penetrating  $  and  the  cautions  way 
in  which  the  phrases  are  uttered — ^like 
that  of  a  child  imitating  a  teacher — ^has 
the  drollest  and  most  unsophisticated 
effect  possible. 

Manv  attempts  have  been  made  in  hy- 
gone  times  to  construct  an  automaton  of 
this  description.  In  1T79  M.  Kratzentetn 
found  that  the  vowel  sounds  might  be  re- 
alized by  the  transmissioa  of  air  through 
reeds  bent  into  certain  angular  ahapes; 
and  subsequently  M.Kempeien,  the  cele 
brated  mechanician,  contrived  an  appar- 
atus from  which  it  was  possible  to  extract 
words  and  sentences  limite^d  to  the  simpler 
sounds.  But  the  accounts  of  these  in- 
ventions led  us  to  infer  that  the  results 
of  both  cases  were  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  has  been  left  for  M .  Faher  to 
overcome  all  the  difficulties,  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  reflecting  the  mechanism 
of  nature,  and  >his  perseverance  has  tri- 
umphed. About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Brews- 
ter published  his  belief  that  '^before 
another  century  was  completed  a  tsdk- 
ing  and  a  singling  machine  would  be 
numbered  among  the  conquests  of  sci- 
ence," and  his  words  were  prophetic. — 
London  Herald. 

The  Bev  of  Tunis  is  trying  to  raise 
a  loan  in  Europe  of  twenty-five  millions 
of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
navy. 

The  whole  of  the  sea-coast  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  North  of  France,  is  to 
be  planted  with  forest  trees  suitable  for 
ship  building. 

The  Jews  of  Hungary  have  bought  off 
the  special  tax  inflicted  on  them  for  per- 
petuity, by  the  payment  of  3,120,000 
francs  in  five  instalments. 


< 
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COPPBR  BEDS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. FfOm 

an   article  in  the  Ghambersburgh,  Pcim. 
Repository,  we  learn  that  fine  copper  has 
been  frequently  found  in  that  region,  and 
in  Adams  County.     The  Repository  says : 
**  A  Geologist,  who  assisted  in  locating 
some  of  the  richest  mines  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior, has  made  an    examination  which 
justified  him  in  recommending  a  Company 
recently  formed  in  Pittsburg,    to  smk  a 
shaft  not  far  from  Harm  Furnace ;  and 
such  has  been  the  success*  that  at  the 
depth  of  about  22  feet  a  rich  stratum  has 
been  opened,  exhibiting,  variously  inter- 
mixed   with  Quartz,    virgin  Copper  in 
considerable     quantities,    some    of    the 
specimens  of  which  I  have  now  by  me, 
promising  from  30  to  50  per  cent.    These 
specimens  have  been  pronounced  by  an 
able  and  experienced  mineralogist  from 
New  York,  as  quite  equal  if  not  superior 
to  the  best  indications  on  the  now  cele- 
brated Lake  Superior  mines. 

Another  writer  in  the    same  paper, 
says:— 

'*I  have  been  at  the  Oreen  Ridge  Cop- 
per Mines,  in  Adams  county,  and  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied,  from  the  explorations 
that  have  taken  place,  that  the  Company 
have  hit  upon  a  very  rich  vein,  (probably 
two  of  them,)  of  native  Copper  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  which  will  yield  from 
30  to  90  per  cent,  of  pure  Copper.  This 
shaft  is  22  feet  deep.  In  another  shaft, 
about  150  feet  distant,  they  have  penetra- 
ted another  vein  of  the  grey  Copper  ore, 
which  is  pronounced  by  scientific  men  to 
be  also  very  rich. 

'*  The  work  appears  to  be  carried  on 
with  considerable  energy,  as  the  Company 
have  a  large  force  engraged  in  digging 
and  exploring  their  grounds.  At  present 
they  have  a  Blacksmith  shop,  and  every 
thing  convenient  on  the  premises  for  dri- 
ving ahead.  The  range  of  those  veins  can 
be  traced  for  about  four  miles  in  length — 
the  width  it  is  imposible  to  tell  at  present, 
as  they  cover  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
shafts  from  side  to  side.  The  deeper 
they  go,  the  richer  becomes  the  ore." 

Two  original  pictures  of  Michael  An- 
^e\o  and  Raphael,  have  been  discovered 
m  an  old  curiosity  shop  in  Rome.  The 
fortunate  finders  have  been  offered  large 
sums  therefor.  ^ 


The  City  of  Monterey  was  taken  by 
our  army,  Sent.  21st,  with  a  severe  loss ! 


The  Sultan  of  Borneo  Proper* — ^The 
Sultan  is  a  man  past  fifty  years  of  age, 
short  and  puffy  in  person,  with  a  counte- 
nance which  expresses  very  obviously 
the  imbecility  of  his  mind.  His  right 
hand  is  garnished  with  an  extra  diminu- 
tive thumb,  the  natural  member  being 
crooked  and  distorted.  His  mind,  in- 
dexed by  his  face,  seems  to  be  a  chaos 
of  confusion  $  without  acuteness,  without 
dignity,  and  without  good  sense. — He  can 
neither  read  nor  write  ;  is  guided  by  the 
last  speaker ;  and  his  advises,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  of  the  lower  order,  and 
mischievous  from  their  ignorance  and 
their  greediness.  He  is  always  talking, 
and  generally  joking  ;  and  the  most  se- 
rious subjects  never  meet  with  five  min- 
utes consecutive  attention.  The  favora- 
ble side  of  his  character  is,  that  he  is 
good«tempered  and  good-natured  ;  by  no 
means  cruel  |  and,  in  a  certain  way, 
generous,  though  rapacious  to  a  high  de- 
gree. His  rapacity,  indeed,  is  carried  to 
such  an  excess  as  to  astonish  an  European, 
and  is  evinced  in  a  thousand  mean  ways. 
The  presents  I  made  him  were  unques- 
tionably handsome,  but  he  was  not  con- 
tent without  begging  from  me  the  share 
I  had  reserved  for  the  other  Pangerans. 
— Expedition  to  Borneo, 

From  Nauvoo — The  War  Ended. — It 
has  been  concluded  that  the  besieged,  or 
those  of  them  who'  had  taken  part  in  the 
hostilities,  should  at  once  capitulate,  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  leave  tne  City  and 
State  within  five  days.  The  number  em- 
braced in  this  requirement  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  three  to  seven  hundred, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  only  of  whom 
are  Mormons.   . 

On  Thursday  evening  the  mobocrats 
marched  in,  and  took  formal  possession 
of  the  city.  The  steamboat  Osprey  had 
already  left  for  Strangtown,  a  Mormon 
settlement  in  Wiskonsin,  crowded  with 
passengers.  The  Alvarado  brought  a 
number  of  the  proscribed  citizens  to  this 
place.  Some  of  them  go  eastward.  A 
committee  of  five  are  to  remain  to  dis- 
pose of  the  property  yet  belongring  to 
the  community. 

The  total  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
different  skirmishes  is  not  yet  ascertain- 
ed, but  it  is  believed  to  be  not  very  great. 
Capt.  Smith,  of  Carthage,  died  of  his 
wounds  before  reaching  home. — Sl.LouU 
Union, 
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The  followinjn^  lines  were  written  by  a  fa- 
ther for  his  daughter,  while  she  lay  on  her 
death  bed,  and  published  with  the  notice  of 
her  death. 

Weep  not  around  my  bier, 

When  I  am  dead. 

Nor  shed  a  friendly  tear 

Upon  my  bed. 

The  cold  and  lifeless  clay 

Heeds  not  thy^  sigh. 

Nor  will  it  wipe  the  tear 

That  dims  the  eye. 

Look  not  upon  my  form 

When  life  is  gone. 

But  leave  me  in  my  shroud 

Cold  and  alone. 

Raise  not  the  coffin's  lid 

To  say  farewell, 

Nor  start  when  thou  shalt  hear 

My  funeral  knell. 

Pass  quickly  by  my  grave 

When  I  am  there, 

Lest  thou  should  sigh  for  me 

Or  shed  a  tear. 

Weep  not  upon  the  mound 

Where  I  shall  rest. 

Nor  strew  wild  flowers  around    ' 

Upon  my  breast. 

The  soul  which  thou  hast  lot ed 

Will  not  be  there, 

It  will  have  plumed  its  wings 

And  soared  afar. 

Then  weep  not  o*er  my  chains 

When  L  am  free. 

When  I  have  left  my  cell. 

And  gained  my  liberty. 

Upward  in  yonder  sky 

I've  found  my  home. 

And  wait  in  realms  of  light 

For  thee  to  come. 

Call  me  not  back  to  earth 

I've  done  with  sm  and  hell 

The  victory's  won.     [Ck,  Messenger, 
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ENIGxMATICAL  NAMES. 

6.  Thrte  quarters  of  an  ugly  bird  with  two 
thousand  pounds  is  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings we  in  the  cii^  enjoy. 

7.  An  Italian  river  and  one  of  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  is  a  necessary  evil,  also  peculiar  to 
the  citv. 

a  The  first  jmrt  of  a  cold  country  and  a  do- 
mestic animal,  is  a  contemptible  little  crea- 
ture, greatlv  admired  by  some  ladies  who 
lack  other  objects  of  affection. 

9.  A  fish  added  to  a  bird  that  detests  water 
is  a  nuisance  not  to  be  endured  in  one's  food. 

10.  To  a  common  dish  for  dinner  affix  the 


dimmutive  of  Margaret  and  you  have  a  bird 
whose  vocal  powers  are  anything  but  a  re^ 
commendation.— 5e/e£/e</. 


ENIGMA.— NO.  19. 

I  am  composed  of  20  letters. 
^  My  1, 12,  1,  2, 1,  13, 1,  is  on«of  the  Uoited 
States. 

.  My  3,  8,  1,  18, 18,  6,  19,  20,  15,   14,  is  a 
citv  of  South  Carolina. 
My  4,  21,  3,  11.  is  an  aquatic  bird. 
My  6,  12,  25,  is  very  Uoublesome  in  the 
summer. 

My  6, 12,  1,  13,  9, 14,  7,  15,  is  a  bird  in 
Bowling  Green. 

My  10, 15,  2,  was  very  patient. 

Mv  16,  1,  9,  14,  20,  will  improve  the  looks 
of  a  bouse. 

My  17,  21, 1, 18,  20,  IS  a  small  measure. 

My  22,  1,  14,  is  the  front  of  any  army. 

My  23,  1,  24,  IS  made  by  bees. 

My  26,  9,  14,  3,  is  a  metal. 

My  whole  is  aqmethuig  that  ererr  one 
should  know.  A.  L.  A 


^ 


A  lady  was  travelling  in  a  stage  coach  with 
a  troublesome,  barking  dog  in  her  lap.  A 
gentleman,  a  fellow  passenger,  complained  of 
the  annoyance. 

<«  Dear  me,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  lady  with  an 
air  of  astonishment,  •«  [  wonder  you  complain 
of  my  dog ;  every  body  admires  it ;  it  is  a  real 
Perwwan." 

••  I  don't  complain  of  your  Ferurian  dog, 
madam,  but  I  wish  he  would  give  us  less  of 
his  Peruvian  bark.^*  [Country  Paper. 

The  New  England  Iron  Company,  at  PToti. 
dence,  are  making  twenty  tons  or  first  rate 
railroad  iron  daily .^^un. 


) 
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Reissue  of  Vol.  I.— -A  New  Stereotype 
tion  of  this  Magazine.— The  first  quarterly 
pan  of  Vol.  L  will  soon  be  ready— lor  37  1*2 
cents,  or  4  copies  for  $1.  Orders  should  be 
sent  soon. 
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INTERIOR   OF    A    MOSQUE. 


We  &1I  feel  a  consideraliln  degree  of 
^uIiosit}-,  and  [or  Bufficient  reasons,  to 
koow  toBiethingortlie  plan,  furniture  and 
UMs  of  a  Mahiimeilnn  place  of  worship. 
Few  foreigners,  (nl  least  few  of  those 
who  have  publislied  iheir  observation  a,) 

'e  ever  fouqil  admiBsion  into  a  mosque: 
such  nra  the  prejuJIcea  and   fanati- 

m  of  most  MiiESulinen,  that   their  re- 

ious  ediGcea  arc  virtually  shut  against 
persons  of  a  difTerent  creed.  It  is  true,  as 
Dr.  Delay  telU  ub,  in  his  Travels  in  Tur- 


"Icey,  that  the  Turkish  aullioriiiei  are  al 
liberty  to  order  ihe  ndmisEion  of  Franlia 
into  a  mosf^ue  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  as  we 
are  nssured  by  All    Bey,  that  in  many  'i 
places  the  populace  would  not   have  «i 
peeled  their  authority,  but  would  hav 
maltreitted,  if  unt   killed,  a  foreign  ii 
trader. 

Our  print  is  by  no  oieans  a  fnir  picture  5 
of  all  mosques,  or  indeed  of  the  general  \ 
styles  of  such  buildings.  They  are 
ceedingly  various  in  form  and  style  of  \ 


^  no 
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architecture:  not  less  so  than  the  cli* 
mates  and  nations  in  which  they  are  found. 
The  following  selections  from  the  two 
authors  named  abovei  will  present  our 
readers,  in  a  brief  form,  with  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  that  information  which 
we  may  naturally  wish  to  obtain,  respect* 
ing  this  class  of  buildings.  The  first  is 
from  Dr.  Dekay. 

-^  The  Mosque  of  St.  Suleiman^  in  (he 
vicinity  of  the  opium-bazaar,  is  one  of 
the  thirteen  royal  mosques  of  Constanti- 
nople. It  was  built  in  1556,  and,  as  its 
name  imports,  by  Sultan  Solyman  the 
Second.  According  to  tradition,  the  four 
superb  columns  of  red  granite,  in  the  inte- 
rior, or  those  which  support  the  dome, 
were  brought  from  Epbesus;  and  the 
others  said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
Troas,  where  they  once  adorned  the  fa* 
mous  temple  of  Diana.  They  are  each 
64  feet  high,  and  formed  of  a  single 
block.  The  building  itself  is  250  feet 
square,  and  has  a  large  open  court,  or 
peristyle,  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  cover- 
ed cloister,  which  is  supported  by  massy 
monolythic  columns  of  Egyptian  granite, 
porphyry,  verd-antique  and  white  mar- 
hie,  20  feet  high,  and  4  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  centre  of  this  paved  area  is  an  elab- 
orately worked  fountain,  which  furnishes 
a  copious  supply  to  the  faithful,  who  al- 
ways preface  their  prayers  by  ablution. 

Behind  this  mosque  is  another  enclo- 
sure, containing  the  toorbay,  or  mauso- 
leum of  Suleiman  and  Roxalana,  whose 
history  partakes  more  of  fable  than  of 
history.  We  looked  into  this  mosque 
hut  saw  nothing  more  than  a  matted 
floor ;  and  the  otherwise  imposing  effect 
of  the  vast  interior  was  destroyed  by  in- 
numerable colored  glass  lamps  and  os- 
trich eggs,  hanging  down  to  wiihin  a  few 
feet  of  the  floor.  We  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  this  mosque,  for  general  effect, 
over  every  other  mosque  that  we  have 
yet  seen  in  the  Turkish  empire ;  and  al- 
though constructed  after  the  plan  of  St. 
Sophia,  it  far  exceeds  its  model. 


St.  Sophia  rises  proudly  from  an  emi- 
nence near  the  seraglio ;  and  althoagh 
not  so  lofty  as  some  of  the  royal 
mosques,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
first  objects  which  attract  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  as  he  ai^proaches  the  Ottoman 
capital.  The  American  hastens  to  visit 
a  monument  of  human  industry  and  skill, 
which  has  bidden  defiance  to  repeated 
earthquakes,  and  to  the  corroding  influ- 
ence of  time,  for  more  than  thirteen  cen- 
turies ;  he  is  eager  to  behold  a  structure 
composed  in  part  of  the  great  temple  of 
t)iana  at  Bphesus,  and  which  is  described 
as  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments 
of  the  middle  ages.  He  approachea*  be- 
holds a  shapeless  pile  of  stones,  gigantic 
but  barbarous,  destitute  even  of  simplici- 
ty, and  violating  every  principle  of  archi- 
tectural science.  It  appears  as  if  the 
ponderous  buttresses  would  crash  in 
the  building  they  were  intended  to  anp. 
port ;  and  it  has  no  front  worthy  of  its 
magnitude.  Our  own  impressions  cor- 
responded with  those  of  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
"  that  the  skill  of  an  hundred  architects, 
the  labor  of  ten  thousand  workmen,  and 
the  wealth  of  an  empire  had  a  erected  stu- 
pendous monument  of  the  heavy  medioe- 
rity  which  distinguishes  the  prodnetions 
of  the  sixth  century  fiom  the  perfect  spe- 
cimens of  a  happier  age. " 

It  was  originally  built  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  his  son  Constantine.  Tnis 
edifice  was  burnt  during  the  religious 
feuds  of  his  successor ;  and  the  party  who 
are  accused  of  having  set  it  on  fire  were 
headed  hy  an  individual  who  has  de- 
scended to  posterity  under  the  name  of 
St.  Chrysostom.  It  was  again  burnt  un- 
der Honoriu«,  and  rebuih  by  Theodo- 
sius ;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  it  was  for  the  la«t  time  con- 
sumed by  the  destructive  element.  The 
emperor  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  in  nearly  ! 
its  original  form,  in  which  .state  it  has  > 
existed  to  the  present  day.  It  has  fre-  ** 
quently  been  rocked  by  earthquakes,  and    > 


^ 
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riven  by  lightning,  but  as  often  repaired 
and  restored.    Justinian  Is  said  to  have 
been  five  years  in  completing  it,  and  to 
have  appropriated  towards  its  construe^ 
tion  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  of 
learning   in    every  part  of  his   empire. 
For  the  purpose  of  covering  the  dome, 
he  employed  the  leaden  pipes  which  con- 
veyed water  to  various  parts  of  the  city. 
In  this  frenzy  for  building,  Justinian 
seems  to  have  been  equally  unmindful  of 
the  wants  and  the  comforts  of  his  peo- 
pie ;   and  the  monument  which  he  has 
left  behind  merely  testifir  s  to  his  having 
been  a  tasteless  barbarian,  who,  by  acci- 
dent, had  the  control  of  the  resources  of 
an  empire. 

The  most  remarkable  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  building  is  when  it  ceased  to 
be  a  Christian  temple,  and  became  the 
fountain-head,  the  very  throne  and  seat 
of  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  When 
the  strange  mixture  of  fanaticism  and  im- 
becility which  appears  to  have  been  the 
unvarying  character  of  the  Greek  empe- 
rors, reduced  the  empire  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  the  last  of  the  Gonstantines  end- 
ed}  by  a  soldier's  death,  a  life  of  crimes, 
the  victorious  Mohammed  the  Second, 
entering  the  city,  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  and  in  this  temple,  which  had  been 
alternately  burnt  and  profaned  by  the 
Greeks,  offered  up  his  thanks  to  the  God 
of  hosts,  who  had  crowned  his  armies 
wiih  success.  The  gilded  altars  were 
thrown  down,  the  richly  carved  crosses 
were  prostrated,  the  pictures  on  the  walls 
were  removed,  and  stripped  of  their  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  whole  building  re- 
stored to  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity. 

The  other  thirteen  royal  mosques  are 
all  built  after  the  model  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  have  attnched  to  each  several  of  the 
nature  of  hospitals,  schools,  &c.,  &;c. 
Among  these  institutions  are : 

1.  Imarayiy  places  where  food  and  a  small 
sum  of  money  are  daily  furnished  to  poor 
students,  and  to  a  certain  number  of  the 
destitute.    It  is  estimated  that  from  30,- 


000  to  40,000  persons  are  thus  daily  sup- 
plied with  food  in  Constantinople. 

2.  Hospitahy  for  150  to  300  persons 
each,  in  some  of  which  Christians  and 
Turks  are  indiscrinately  admitted.  These 
are  generally  badly  organised,  and  medi- 
cal aid  is  rarely  to  be  found  there.  ^ 
To  he  eaneluded. 


Priaee  Cttertaasy'a  Peasaat  Suli- 

fects* 

"  The  herdsmen  were  two  Magryars,  in 
wide  trowsers,  short  jackets,  and  broad- 
brimmed   hat9,    with    long   black    hair, 
sharply  cut  features,  and  sparkling  eyes. 
Most  of  the  German  villages,  on  the  Nie- 
usiedler  lake,  employ  these  men  as  herds* 
men.     We  accompanied  some  of  them  to 
their  dwellings   in   the  marsh.     These 
were  huts  of  a   conical  shape,  built  of 
reeds,  with  the  floors  also  covered  with 
reeds  and  straw.     In   the   midst   were 
some  planks  nailed  together,  and  covered 
with  hard  beaten  clay,  which  served  for 
a  hearth.    Round  this  were  laid  straw 
beds,  with  pillows  made  of  blocks  of  wood 
covered  with  sheepskins.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  these  huts  cannot  even  turn  in 
their  beds  without   feeling   the  ground 
shake  under  them,  yet  they  occupy  them 
all  through  the  winter,  and  have  a  per- 
fectly healthy  appearance.    Their  prin* 
clpal  nourishment  consists  of  small  pieces 
of  beef,  rubbed  with  onions  and  pepper, 
and  roasted ;  but  the  pepper — a  Hunga- 
rian sort    called  'Pi^prika.' — is  used  in 
enormous    quantities.      I    swallowed   a 
piece  of  the  meat,  and  it  feit  as  if  I  had 
eaten  a  burning  coal.    To  this  piquant 
dish  they  drink  the  muddy  marsh  water. 
When  they  wish  to  drink  they  lie  down 
%n  their  stomachs,  and  draw  the  water 
up  by  means  of  a  reed.    One  of  them 
showed  mo  exucily  how  the  operation  was 
performed.     He  cut  a  reed,  placed  it  up- 
right, and  then  stuck  it  about  an  ell  down 
into  the  ground.     He  then  sucked  up  the 
water  and  spit  it  out,  as  the  first  which 
came  was  thick,  brown,  and  dirty.     The 
more  he  sucked  the  clearer  it  became, 
till,  at   length,  finding  it  drinkable,    he 
drew  out  the  reed,  and  wrapped  a  piece   > 
of  rag  round  the  lower  end  to  serve  as  a   ^ 
filter. — KohPs  Austria.  } 

Stzeu  P£N8. — In  Birmingham,  Eng., 
steel  pens  are  now  manufactured  at  onb 
CENT  a  dozen! — Sun, 
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BIOGRAPHY  OF  WOLL^STON. 
Continued  from  page  599. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Wollaston 
came  forward  to  pat  a  new  weapon  inio 
the  hands  of  the  chemical  analyst.  S  'v- 
eral  years  before  he  turned  his  ritteniion 
to  the  subject,  scattered  grains  of  a  bril- 
liant metal  had  been  found  in  the  sands 
of  certain  of  the  South  American  rivers. 
To  this,  from  its  resemblance  to  silver, 
or  in  their  langaage  plata,  the  Spaniards 

five  the  name  of  platina,  or  little  silver. 
his  metal  was  fou^id  to  resist  the  action 
of  nearly  every  substance  except  aqua 
regia ;  to  suffer  no  chanse,  nor  to  be- 
come rusted  by  protracted  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  \  and  to  be  perfectly  infu- 
sible by  the  most  powerful  forge  or  fur- 
nace. 

Here  then  was  a  substance  for  the  che- 
mist's crucible,  could  a  method  of  work- 
ing it  only  be  discovered.  But  the  very 
pdroperties  which  made  its  value  certain, 
if  it  were  wrought  into  vessels,  forbade 
its  being  easily  fashioned  into  them.  It 
occurred  in  nature  only  in  small  grains 
which  could  not  be  melted,  so  that  it  was 
impossible,  as  with  most  other  metals,  to 
convert  it  into  utensils  by  fusion.  Nei* 
ther  was  it  possible  by  hammering  to  con- 
solidate the  grains  into  considerable 
masses,  so  that  vessels  could  be  beaten 
out  of  them,  for  the  crude  metal  is  very 
impure.  Accordingly,  it  happened,  that 
for  years  after  the  value  of  platina  had 
been  discovered,  it  could  not  be  turned 
to  account.  Whole  cargoes  of  the  na- 
tive metal,  although  it  is  now  six  times 
more  costly  than  silver,  are  said  to  have 
lain  unpurchased  for  years  in  London,  be- 
fore Wollaston  devised  his  method  of 
working  it. 

That  method  was  founded  upon  the 
property  which  platina  possesses  of  ag- 
glutinating at  a  high  temperature,  though 
not  melted,  in  the  way  iron  does,  so  that, 
like  that  metal,  it  can  be  welded,  and 
different  pieces  forged  into  one.  This 
property  could  npt,  however,  be  directly 
applied  to  the  native  grains,  owing  to 
their  impurity  and  irregularity  in  form. 

Wollaston  commenced  by  dissolving 
the  metal  in  aqua  regia;  purified  it  whilst 
in  solution  from  the  greater  number  of 
accompanying  substances  which  alloyed 
it ;  and  then,  by  the  addition  of  sal  nm- 
moniac,  precipitated  it  as  an  insoluble 
compound  with  chlorine  and  muriate  of 


ammonia.  When  this  compound  was 
heated,  these  bodies  were  dissipated  in 
vapour,  and  lelt  the  platina  in  the  state 
of  a  fine  black  powder,  which  was  farther 
purified  by  washing  with  water. 

It  was  only  further  necessary  to  fill  a 
proper  mould  with  this  powder  well 
moistened,  and  to  subject  it  to  powerful 
compre^ision.  By  this  process  the  pow- 
der cohered  into  a  tolerably  solid  mas*, 
which  was  gently  heated  by  a  charcoal 
fire,  so  as  to  expel  the  moisture  and  give 
it  greater  tenacity.  It  was  afterwards 
subjected  to  the  intcnsest  heat  of  a  wind 
furnace,  and  hammered  while  hot,  so  as 
completely  io  agglutinate  its  particle*, 
and  convert  it  into  a  solid  ingot.  This 
ingot  or  bar  could  then  be  flattened  into 
leaf,  drawn  into  wire,  or  submitted  to  any 
of  the  process'is  by  which  the  most  duc- 
tile metals  are  wrought. 

We  have  passed  over  unnoticed  many 
practical  minutiae  essential  to  the  success 
of  Wollaston's  process.  The  reader  is 
more  concerned  to  know  that  the  platina 
crucible  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  rapid  improvement  which  chemis- 
try has  recently  undergone,  and  that  it  is 
an  indispensable  instrument  in  the  labo- 
ratory. The  costliness  of  the  metal  has 
not  forbidden  its  application  to  manufac- 
turing operations  even  on  the  largest 
scale.  In  the  oil  of  vitriol  works,  stills 
of  platina  are  made  use  of  for  distilling 
sulphuric  acid,  each  of  which,  though 
holding  only  a  few  gallons,  costs  above  a 
thousand  pounds.  A  coinage  of  platma 
was  introduced  into  the  Russian  domin- 
ions, which  possess  valuable  supplies  of 
its  ores ;  but  though  roubles  and  other 
coins  struck  in  it,  occasionally  reach  this 
country  as  curiosities,  we  understand 
that  the  coinage  has  been  withdrawn  by 
the  imperial  government,  in  consequence 
of  the  fluctuations  that  occur  in  the  value 
of  the  metal. 

In  Endand,  from  the  great  consump- 
tion of  platina  in  chcttiical  processes,  its 
value  has  rapidly  risen  even  within  the 
last  few  months ;  but  it  is  constantly 
shifling.  Nothing  but  its  rarity  and  cost- 
liness prevent  its  application  to  the  con- 
struction of  every  kind  of  culinary  ves- 
sel, for  which  its  purity,  cleanliness,  and 
enduring  nature  especially  fit  it.  A  thou- 
sand other  uses  would  be  found  for  it,  if 
it  were  more  abundant. 

Were  it  now  the  custom  to  honor  men 
after  death  according  to  tbe  liEishion  of 
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the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Wollaston's 
ashes  would  be  consigned  to  a  gigantic 
platina  crucible,  as  to  a  befitting  and  im- 
perishable sepulchral  urn. 

Most  persons  jn  this  country  must  be 
familiar  with  the  circles  of  dark  green 
grass  which  are  frequently  seen  in  natu- 
ral pastures,  or  on  ground  which  has  long 
lain  unploughed.  They  are  particularly 
abundant*  on  commo,ns  ana  in  sheep- 
walks,  such  as  the  chafk  downs  in  the 
south  of  England.  Their  dimensions  are 
so  great,  and  they  are  so  symmetrical, 
and  so  much  darker  in  color  than  the 
surrounding  herbage,  that  they  never  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  even  the  most 
careless  passer  by.  These  circles,  a 
beautiful  rural  superstition  supposes  to 
have  been  marked  out  by  the  feet  of  fai- 
ries, whirling  round  in  their  midnight 
dances:  they  have,  in  consequence,  been 
named  fairy  rings.  It  is  well  known, 
also,  that  they  gradually  increase  in  di- 
mensions :  in  certain  cases,  even  by  as 
much  as  two  feet  in  a  single  year.  A  be- 
liever in  elves  might  suppose  that  the 
fairies,  from  time  to  time,  admitted  their 
children  to  their  pastimes,  when  they 
were  done  with  the  dancing-school  and 
fit  for  presentation,  or  in  other  ways  add- 
ed ne'.v  guests  to  their  parties,  and  re- 
quired more  spacious  waltzing-ground. 

These  beautiful  and  mysterious  circles 
the  chemist  would  leave  to  the  poet. 
Eeats  has  complained — 

"That  there  was  a  glorious  rainbow  once  in 
heaven  ; 
^Tis  numbered  now  amongst  the  catalogue 
Of  common  things." 

Science,  which  would  not  spare  the 
rainbow,  has  had  no  mercy  on  the  fairy 
rings ;  though,  in  truth,  both  the  one  and 
the  other  still  are,  and  ever  will  be,  as 
truly  the  possession  of  the  poet  as  they 
were  of  old.  There  is  no  one,  we  sup- 
pose, who  does  not  sympathise  with  the 
poetical  rendering  of  the  fairy  ring ;  and 
no  one,  probably,  who  does  not  at  the 
same  time  wish  to  know  what  the  scien- 
tific version  is  also.  Wollaston  furnished 
us  with  the  latter.  He  was  led  to  form 
the  opinion  we  are  about  to  state,  by  no- 
ticing *'  that  some  species  of  fungi  were 
always  to  be  found  at  the  margin  of  the 
daik  ring  of  grass,  if  examined  at  the 
proper  season.*'  This  led  him  to  make 
more  careful  observations  ;  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  formation  of 


the  ring  was  entirely  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  fungi  in  the  following  way.  In 
the  centre  of  each  circle,  a  clump  or 
group  of  toadstools  or  mushroons  had 
once  flourished,  till  the  soil,  completely 
exhausted  by  their  continued  growth  on 
It,  refused  to  support  them  any  longer. 
The  following  year,  accordingly,  the  toad- 
stools which  sprang  from  the  spawn  of 
the  ,  preceding  generation,  spread  out- 
wards from  ttie  original  spot  of  growth 
towards  the  unexhausted  outer  soil.  In 
this  way,  a  barren  central  place  came  to 
be  surroun^ied  by  a  ring  of  fungi,  year  Iq^ 
year  increasing  in  diameter,  as  it  exhaust- 
ed the  earth  it  grew  upon,  and  travelled 
outwards  in  search  of  virgin  soil.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  toadstools,  as  they 
died,  manured  or  fertilized  the  ground, 
so  that,  although  for  a  certain  period  the 
place  where  they  had  grown  was  barren, 
by-and-by  the  grass  flourished  there 
more  luxuriantly  than  elsewhere,  and 
manifested  this  by  its  greater  length  and 
deeper  color.  In  this  way,  each  circle  of 
niushroons  came  to  be  preceded  by  a 
ring  of  withered  grass,  ana  succeeded  by 
one  of  the  deepest  verdure,  and  as  the 
one  increased  the  others  did  also. 

On  Salisbury  plain,  near  Stonehenge, 
where,  as  in  a  hallowed  and  befitting  lo- 
cality, fairy  rings  abound,  we  have  tested 
the  truth  of  Wollaston's  view.  The 
sides  of  the  low  mounds  which  cov^er  that 
plain  are  variegated  by  the  circles  in 
question.  A  few  are  imperfect;  quad- 
rants and  semicircles ;  the  greater  num- 
ber wonderfully  symmetrical,  and  to  ap- 
pearance completely  circular.  The  lat- 
ter exhibit  with  great  uniformity  the 
phenomena  which  Wollaston  describes.. 
A  plot  of  grass,  resembling  in  tint  and 
appearance  the  ordinary  herbage  of  the 
down,  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  dark 
green  ring  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter. 
This  is  fringed  by  a  forest  of  fungi,  and 
they  in  their  turn  are  bounded  by  a  cir- 
cle of  stunted,  withered  grass.  This 
last  phenomenon  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  Wollaston's  theory  of  the  origin  of 
fairy  rings.  He  observes  that  ''during 
the  growth  of  fungi  they  so  entirely  ab- 
sorb all  nutriment  from  the  soil  beneath, 
that  the  herbage  is  for  a  while  destroyed, 
and  a  ring  appears  bare  of  grass  sur- 
rounding the  dark  ring;  but  after  the 
fungi  have  ceased  to  appear,  the  soil 
where  they  had  grown  becomes  darker, 
and  the  grass  soon  vegetates  again  with 
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peculiar  vigor."  These  views  of  Wollos- 
ton  have  been  beautifully  confirmed  by 
the  recent  researches  of  Professor 
Schlossberger  of  Tubingen,  into  the  che- 
mical compositions  of  the  fungi,  by  which 
it  appears  that  they  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  nitrogen,  of  phosphates,  and 
of  other  salts,  than  any  of  our  cultivated 
vegetables.  In  consequence  of  this,  they 
must  exhaust  the  soil  more  when  thev 
grow  on  it,  and  on  the  other  hand  fertil- 
ize it  more,  when  restored  to  it,  than 
any  other  plants.  Dr.  Schlossberger  has 
accordingly  recommended  the  employ- 
ment of  the  fungi  as  manures. 

We  conclude  this  subject  by  remark- 
ing that  our  great  poet,  who  had  an  eye 
for  everything,  connects  fairy  rings  and 
mushrooms  together,  almost  as  if  he  had 
anticipated  Wollaston.  Our  readers  will 
remember  the  passage  in  the  Tempest : 

*'  You  demy-puppets,  that 
By  mooDshioe  do  ihe  green    soui   ringlets 

make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites;  and  you,  whose 

pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms.*' 

In  another,  and  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous of  his  papers,  Wollaston  again  plays 
the  part  of  disenchanter  of  a  poetical 
fancy. 

It  is  entitled,  ^'  On  the  apparent  direc- ' 
tion  of  the  Eyes  of  a  Portrait.'*  Into 
this  essay  we  cannot  enter  at  length,  but 
it  deserves  a  word  of  notice.  One  large 
part  of  it  is  occupied  in  showing  that  we 
are  unconsciously  guided  in  our  estimate 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  eyes  of 
another  are  tucned,  not  merely  by  the 
position  of  the  iris  (or  colored  circle) 
and  whites  of  these  eyes,  but  likewise  by 
the  direction  of  the  concurrent  features, 
particularly  those  which  are  more  promi- 
nent, as  the  nose  and  forehead.  How- 
ever unexpected  this  statement  may  be,^ 
or  perplexing  the  explanation  of  it,  Wol- 
laston puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
least  credulous  of  his  readers  to  deny 
the  fact,  by  the  plates  which  accompany 
his  paper.  In  these  be  shows  that  the 
same  pair  of  eyes  may  be  made  to  look 
up,  or  down,  or  to  either  side,  merely  by- 
altering!:  the  direction  of  the  nose  and 
forehead  which  accompany  them.  In  this 
paper,  also,  he  supplies  an  explanation  of 
the  familiar  fact,  that  **  if  the  eyes  of  a 
portrait  look  nt  the  spectator  placed  in 
front  of  the  picture,  they  appear  to  follow 
bim  ill  every  other  direction." 


^ 


A  beautiful  poem  of  Mrs.  Soutbey's, 
"On  the  removal  of  some  Family  Por- 
traits," turns  almost  entirely  on  the  sub 
ject  we  are  discussing.  The  explana- 
tion is  verv  simple.  The  onlv  portraits 
which  exhibit  the  ubiqiitty  of  look  refer- 
ed  to,  are  those  which  have  the  face  and 
eyes  represented  as  directed  straight  for- 
wards. A  certain  deviation  from  abso- 
lute straightfordwardness  of  Jook  may 
occur,  without  the  phenomenon  disap- 
pearing, although  in  that  case  it  will  be 
less  apparent ;  but  if  the  face  and  eyes 
are  much  turned  to  one  side,  it  is  not  ob- 
served. In  a  front  face,  the  same  breadth 
of  forehead,  cheek,  chin,  &c.,  is  depicted 
on  either  side  of  the  nose,  considered  as 
a  middle  line.  The  eye,  also,  is  drawn 
with  its  iris  or  colored  ring  in  the  centre, 
and  the  white  of  the  eye  shown  to  the 
same  extent  on  each  side  of  the  iris.  In 
a  countenance  so  represented,  if  the  eye 
appear  fixed  on  the  spectator  when  be 
stands  in  front  or  the  portrait,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  gaze  on  him,  from  whatever 
point  he  regards  the  picture.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, he  place  himself  far  to  the  one 
side  of  the  painting,  the  breadth  of  the 
face  will  appear  much  diminished.  But 
this  horizontal  diminution  will  afiTect  the 
whole  face  equally,  and  will  not  alter  the 
relative  position  of  its  parts.  The  nose 
will  still  appear  with  as  much  breadth  of 
face  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other,  and 
therefore  stands  in  the  centre.  The  iris 
will  still  exhibit  the  same  breadth  of 
white  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and 
continue  therefore  to  show  itself  in  the 
middle  of  the  eye.  The  countenance,  in 
fact,  will  still  be  directed  straight  for- 
ward, and  its  expression  remain  un- 
changed. 

These  were  not  his  only  legacies  to 
science.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  informing  him  that  be 
had  that  day  invested,  in  the  name  of  the 
society,  stock  to  ihe  amount  of  XlOOO. 
The  interest  of  this  money  he  wished  to 
be  employed  in  the  encouragement  of  ex- 
periments in  natural  phiTosophy,  A 
Wollaston  medal  is  accordingly  given 
periodically  by  the  Royal  Society. 

He  died  on  the  twenty-second  of  De- 
cember, 1828,  aged  sixty-two,  a  few 
months  before  his  great  scientific  contem- 
poraries, Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Young. — British   Qwirterly  JKe- 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  STEWART'S  STORE. 

About  three  weeks  since  this  splendid 
dry*good  store  was  opened  i  and  we  con- 
trast with  mortification  its  splendor  and 
popularity  with  the  poverty  and  deserted 
state  o(  many  literary  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions. 

*'  The  costly  building  is  ninety  feet  on 
Broadway,  by  one  hundred  feet  deep  on 
Reade  street,  the  front  being  of  white 
marble.  The  main  front  is  supported  by 
fluted  pillars,  the  capitals  of  winch  are  of 
exquisite  design.  The  principal  entrance 
is  on  Broadway,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  door  is  an  immense  plate  glass  win- 
dow, 11  feet  2  inches  in  height  by  6  feet 
wide. 

The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  retail- 
ing department  entirely.  The  pillars 
which  sapport  it  are  surmounted  by  capi- 
tals, designed  to  represent  commerce  and 
plenty*  The  ceiling  is  painted  by  Sig- 
ner Bragaldi,  with  an  elaborateness  of 
finish  which  aimost  defies  detection. 
There  are  two  sets  of  counters  and 
shelves,  of  curled  maple  highly  polished. 
Around  these  counters  are  secured  hand- 
some cushioned  seats  of  the  bame  wood, 
highly  polished.  At  the  end  of  this  floor 
nearest  to  Chambers  street,  a  flight  of 
stairs,  with  heavy  polished  balustrades, 
leads  to  the  second  story.  The  rotunda, 
in  the  rear,  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  extend- 
ing the  whole  width  of  the  building,  and 
lighted  by  a  dome  seventy  feet  in  circum- 
ference.  The  side  walls  and  ceilings  are 
painted — each  panel  and  space  represent- 
ing some  emblem  o[  commerce.  A 
double  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  a  beauti- 
ful gallery  around  the  rotunda,  supported 
by  a  bronze  railing — the  fi^allery  being 
constructed  on  the  bridge  plan,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  railing. 

At  the  east  side  of  the  rotunda,  Mr. 
Stewart  intends  placing  some  magnifi- 
cent mirrors  now  on  the  way  from  Paris, 
158  inches  in  heiglit  by  56  in  width — ^be- 
ing  the  largf*st  ever  imported.  This 
floor  is  lighted  by  magnificent  chande- 
liers, manufactured  expressly  for  this 
building  by  the  Messrs.  Cornelius  of 
Philadelphia,  and  they  are  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  rest  of  the  ornaments 
and  with  the  architecture. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  floors  are 
devoted  entirely  to  the  wholesale  depart- 
ment, the    entrance  to    which,  being  in- 
\  Reade  street,  is   disconnected  from  the 


retail  portion  of  the  building.  These 
floors  are  also  elegantly  finished  i  the 
pillars  are  all  of  the  same  design  as  those 
of  the  first  floor ; — the  walls  and  ceilings 
painted; — the  shelves  and  counters  pol- 
ished curled  maple. 

The  establishment  will  give  employ- 
ment to  one  hundred  clerks,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  have  no 
families,  or  whose  parents  do  not  reside 
in  the  city,  Mr.  Stewart  has  erected  on 
Reade  street,  a  large  fiv^  story  house  as 
a  boarding  house.  This  has  been  fitted 
up  with  every  view  to  comfort,  with  baths, 
Croton  water  &;c.,  while  each  person  will 
have  a  separate,  apartment,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  has  provided  a  handsome  and 
appropriate  library,  and  in  the  winter 
proposes,  also  at  his  own  expense,  to  fur- 
nish to  the  inmates  instruction  in  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages,  and  in 
fact  to  devise  everything  in  his  power 
for  their  instruction  and  comfort,  making 
it  emphatically  a  home.  Mr.  Stewart,  it 
IB  true  has  a  stock  on  hand  of  immenae 
value,  but  also  o!  the  greatest  variety, 
and  he  intends,  to  use  his  own  words,  *<  to 
do  business  for  the  million." 

'  It  is  supposed  that  from  10,000  to  12,- 
000  visitors  inspected  this  elegant  store, 
of  which  Mr.  Trench  was  the  architeet, 
Mr.  Wm.  Tucker  the  builder,  Mr.  Wm. 
Walter  the  cabinet  maker,  Robert  Henry, 
th^  carpenter,  and  the  architectural  de- 
sign and  ornaments  were  by  Signor  Bra- 
galdi.—Com.  Advertiser. 


Disappearance  of  a  Laks.— It  is  an- 
nounced from  Insprnck,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley  of  Oetzthel,  in  the 
Tyrol,  have  just  been  witnesses  of  an  ex- 
traordinary event ;  not  claiming,  however, 
the  character  of  a  phenomenon — inas- 
much as  the  cause  is  apparent,  and  ofthe 
most  ordinary  kind.  The  waters  of  the 
lake  of  Vernagther  have  suddenly  disap- 
peared ;  having  flowed  out,  in  a  single 
night,  through  a  large  opening  broken 
through  the  bottom  of  their  basm. — Xie- 
ing  Age. 

Chinese  Professorship  in  Kino's  Col- 
lege.— The  East  India  Company  have  just 
awarded  the  sum  of  210/.  for  the  purpose 
of  the  endowment  of  a  Chinese  Profes- 
sorship in  King's  College,  towards  which 
2,169/.  11«.  had  been  subscribed. — Living 
Age* 
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SIMPLE   WORSHIP. 


Amidst  the  present  fashionable  display  } 

',  attending  many  of  our  city  cbiireh  edi-  > 

I  fices,  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  see  the  aim-  ^ 

'  plieity    of    former    times.     Experience  i 

I  proves  that  a  surplus  of  ornament  is  on-  e 

I  favourable  to  the  proper  use  of  a  house  ? 

I  intended  for  religious  purposes.     Euro-  ; 

',  pean  cities  ofler  abundant  testimony  to  > 

!  this  sad  troth,  and  we  are  nol  without  ) 

'  ugnt  of  corroboration    under    our    own  i 

>  eyes.     Church  buildings    have  been  re-  ', 

>  cenily  erected  in  New  York,  with  the  de-  i 
!  elared  design  of  attracting  aUendunts  by  <| 
I  the  display  of  novelties  in  architecture,  > 
',  the  solemnity  of  obscurity  or  the  display  ,> 
I  irf  gaudy  colors.  Immense  organs  are  ]> 
'  introduced,  at  an  expense   sufficient  to  ,^ 

>  mpply  a  wettem  county  or  two  with  ', 
I  commodious  places  of  worship  nnd  sab-  ^ 
C  bath  achoola,  of  which  many  of  them,  os  ( 
I  we  well  know,  are  now    in   lamentable  ^ 

laed.  ? 

Edifices  erected  in  a  style  of  architec-  / 

>  tore  new  and  striking  to  the  eye,  natu-  > 
)  rally  attract  the  attention,  call  out  the  / 
)  remarks  and  receive  the  visiia  of  those  i 
',  who  love  novelty ;  and  the  more  extrava*  \ 
J  gant  and  opposed  lo  scientific  rules,  the  ( 
I  more  eflectually  may  lliese  consequences  ■ 
I  follow. 

But    neither    Christinn  principle,    nor  ■" 

>  historical  evidence,  nor  sound  taste,  nor  > 
,  good  judgment  has  ever  recommended  'f_ 
1  such  a  practice.     Diixzling  trifles  spread  ^ 


over  the  floor  of  a  library  would  nevvr 
lend    men    to   become    studeittB.     They 

might  sooner  draw  off  the  eyes  of  read- 
ers from  their  boolcs.  A  boy  made  a  re- 
sonrk  not  long,  since,  of  a  gaudy  church 
ediflce  which  he  had  visited,  that  showed 
the  obviousness  of  this  truth  we  are  as- 
serting:— "Fiilher,"  said  he,  "it  would 
take  me  a  year  to  Gnd  out  whether  there 
are  Uvo  piincs  of  glass  ^like." 

And  next  nfier  orchitectural  Dorelties, 
we  may  naturally  look  for  something 
worse.  When  in^'enujly  has  nothing 
more  brilliant  or  unheard  oftoiairoduce, 
^e  mind  may  possibly  turn  lo  pictures, 
and  then  to  statues  ;  and  what  the  next 
step  mny  be  let  history  answer. 

For  our  part  we  wish  not  to  follow  any 
farther,  even  in  imagination.  We  pre- 
fer to  consort  with  those  who  worship  in 
timplicity  and  truth  ;  who  see  in  (he  word 
of  God  som'clhing  worth  more  than  thou- 
sands of  gold  and  silrrr,  and  portraits  of 
characters,  human  and  divine,  superior 
to  all  that  pencil  or  chisel  can  produce. 

We  prefer  to  turn  to  some  of  the 
buildings  as  simple  i^s  that  represented 
above,  and  recal  the  prayers  and  praises, 
the  warnings,  tnstnieiions  and  encour- 
agements, which  we  have  listened  to 
among  those  who  were  accustomed  to  fix 
their  minds  on  the  Word  of  God,  with 
no  gaudy  show  to  dazzle  their  eyes,  no 
theatrical  or  ball-room  music. 
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A    WOUNDED'SOLDIER 


It  is  wall  for  us  to  contemplate  all  sides 
I  of  war,  at  a  time  when  our  gorerntnent 
I  are  carrying  it  on,  and,  a*  dispasaioDBtely 
',  as  we  can,  to  contemplate  its  true  nature, 
',  effecU  and  tendency.  All  that  oui  coun- 
l  trymen  have  hitherto  known  of  war, 
'  is  conipiebended  in  what  they  have  read 
\  of  the  contests  of  different  natione  and 
'  iribes,  in    diflerent    ages  and  countriea, 

>  and  in  the  gaudy  tinsel  aod  lively  music, 

>  from  which  it  receives  a  false  and  de- 
I  ceptive  character. 

If  wars  were  but  truly  depicted  hy  his- 
I  lorians,  every  reader's  blood  would  cur- 
l  die  at  those  seenea  which,  at  first,  almost 
I  break  the  soldier's  heart,  and  then,  by 

>  habit,  too  often  harden  it  like  iron.  If 
!  oar  military  dresses  and  movements 
i  were  aacompanied  with  objects  and 
J  Boundi  at  all  appropriate  to  the  passions, 
J  the  objects  and  the  effects  of  the  spirit 
5  of  war,  our  youth  would  be  repelled  with 
i  honor,  "by  the  confused  noise  of  the  wnr- 
/  rier  and  garments  rolled  iu  blood."     Our 

>  Indians  are  much  more  honest  in  their 
?  miliUry  celebrations,  than  we  and  other 
(  civilised  nations :  for  they  flourish  their 
J  tomahawks,  display  the  scalps  they  have 
I  taken,  and  boast  of  the  widows  and  or- 
\  phans  they  have  made,  with  such  wild 
I  and  maniac  gestures  as  we  are  ashamed 
I  of  everywhere,  but  on  the  field  of  battle. 


Two  consequences  of  the  fa.se  aspect  we  < 
give  to  military  affairs  are,  that  many  of  ^ 
our  yoang  men  are  inveigled  into  the  J 
field,  under  mistaken  notions  of  what  they  [ 
are  to  see  and  to  do  j  and  writers,  rulers  j 
and  thousands  of  the  people  are  ready  to  < 
declare  for  war,  as  the  shortest  and  best  < 
way  of  acquiring  naiional  honor. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  some  of  the 
youngi  who  are  receiving  impressions  on 
the  heart  and  mind  which  are  to  guide 
them  for  life,  may  be  led,  by    a  right  i 
course  of  instruction,  hy  intelligent  ond  ' 
Christian  parents  and  Teachers,  to  apply  i 
the  great  doctrine  of  philanthropy  to  their  ( 
fellow  men  at  large. 

Some  of  OUT  young  children,  and  we  ', 
trust  many  of  them,  are  already  too  old  ' 
to  admit  the  principles  inculcated  by  } 
aomeof  the  oldest  of  our  men,  even  high  i 
in  office,  who  seem  determined  to  send  < 
fire  and  sword  into  Mexico,  until  the  ( 
wretched  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  ', 

willing  to  do  or  say whati    Surely  \ 

we  cannot  lell ;  and  we  are  sure  no  sen- 
sible man  can  tell.  In  the  meantime,  oar  < 
soldiers  are  ready  to  march  in  any  diree-  • 
tion,  against  any  body,  to  kill  one  or  ten  ( 
thousand  more  fathers,  husbands,  broth-  j 
ers, — ^just  when  they  are  ordered.  And  | 
what  motive  iufluences  so  many  volun- 
leara  I     Some  may  be  foolish  enough  to   ' 
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believe  that  they  are  doing  their  duty : 
but  how  many  are  fighting  for  amuse- 
ment, for  plunder,  or  for  honor  or  promo- 
tion %  Many  and  many  a  poor  man,  of 
both  armies,  has  been  left  in  a  condiiion 
like  that  of  the  soldier  represented  ii)  our 
print,  with  a  n\usket  bullet  or  a  cannon 
ball  shot  through  his  arm,  leg,  body  or 
head,  to  die  on  the  ground,  or  to  lie 
there,  alone  and  without  a  friend  to  help 
him,  for  an  hour  or  a  night,  and  perhaps 
to  find  his  way  home  if  he  can,  to  be  a 
cripple  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We  wish  that  all  our  countrymen 
might  find  one  question  thundering  upon 
their  consciences  every  day,  as  we  do : 
**  Americans !  How  will  you  answer  b^ 
fore  God  to  the  widows  and  orphans  you 
are  making  1" 

^  Father,"  said  a  little  boy  of  our  ac- 
quaintance! "  how  much  does  it  cost  to 
send  so  many  soldiers  and  guns  to  kill 
the  enemy  V  When  he  was  informed, 
he  asked  again — "would  it  not  have  been 
a  better  way  to  bring  them  to  make 
penpe,  if  we  had  spent  a.  little  of  that 
money  to  send  them  teachers  and  bibles  1" 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  a 
speech  is  more  honorable,  as  well  as 
more  sensible,  than  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written,  to  excite  hatred  and  blood- 
shed between  us  and  other  nations. 


Thfs  Capture  of  Monterey, — The  late 
news  of  the  capitulation  of  that  city,  af- 
ter three  or  four  days  hard  and  bloody 
fighting,  is  so  painful  to  us,  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  spend  much  time  in  speak- 
ing on  the  subject.  We  feel,  in  our 
hearts,  that  the  day  has  passed  when  a 
Christian  can  justify  himself  in  exulta* 
tion  over  the  calamities  of  a  people,  who 
have  been  put  in  the  attitude  of  *an  enemy 
by  an  act  of  his  own  country  or  govern- 
ment. If  the  Mexicans  had  been  the 
assailants,  the  case  would  have  been 
quite  difTerent.  We  could  carry  on  a 
defensive  war  to  the  utmost. 


Cariosities  of  LiOndoii. 

The  Regent's  Park  Zoological  Gardens 
are  a  very  attractive  resort.  Here  are 
congregiited  a  great  variety  of  specimeoi 
of  animated  nature,  whose  tastes  are  sto- 
diously  consulted  in  everything  but  the 
important  item  of  liberty.  The  beavet 
and  the  otter  has  each  a  house  to  hiiO' 
self  in  the  midst  of  an  artificial  pood; 
camels,  elephants,  and  giraflfes  rore 
about  within  certain  limits,  under  ibe 
shade  of  tall  trees  ;  and  even  lions,  tiger^ 
hyenas,  and  such  like,  can  either  sDoff 
the  fresh  air,  and  bask  in  the  sun  in  the 
piazza  of  their  habitations,  or  indalge 
their  misanthropy  in  the  solitude  of  pri* 
vate  apartments.  The  bears  and  moo* 
kies  are  victims  to  the  teazing  propen- 
sities o(  the  multitude :  Bruin  especially 
thinks  himself  hardly  treated,  no  doobt, 
to  be  compelled  to  make  sport  for  otheri, 
at  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  his  pertoul 
feelings.  In  the  Surry  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the 
collection  of  animals  is  very  nearly  ss 
large,  and  there  is  still  more  apace  for 
them.  I  saw  there  five  noble  giraffes,  in 
a  large  field,  careering  over  the  grouad, 
which  they  seemed  scarcely  to  touch. 
The  Regent's  Park  Gardens  are  beaati- 
fully  laid  out,  and,  on  such  a  morning  in 
June  as  that  on  which  I  visited  them, 
might  well  remind  one,  in  their  profi- 
sion  of  flowers  and  shrubberv,  aod  thick- 
leaved  trees,  of  that  '*  verdurous  Para- 
dise," where,  while  our  first  parents 
were  yet  happy  in  conscious  innocence, 

**  About  them  frisking  played 
All  beasts  of  the  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all 

chase, 
In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den  ; 
Sporting,    the   lion    romped — bears,   ligen. 

ounces,  pards, 
Gambolled  before  them ;  the  unwieldf  ele 

phant, 
To  make  them  mirth,  used  all  his  might,  and 

wreathed 
His  lithe  proboscis.'* 

Before  leaving  the  garden,  however,  1 
had  a  pretty  forcible  reminder  that  it  wu 
not  exactly  on  Eden.  While  strolling 
through  a  retired  part  of  it,  I  was  startled 
by  a  loud  scream,  nnd  turning,  descried 
a  ferocious  beast  bounding  towards  me 
in  the  full  exultation  of  newly  acquired 
liberty.  I  instantly  gave  indications,  not 
to  be  mistaken,  of  a  most  sincere  wish  to 
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decline  the  honor  of  his  ttcquaintance, 
and  he,  taking  the  hint,  passed  me  by 
without  notice.  The  self- emancipated 
proved  to  be  a  savage  wolf-dog  that  had 
broken  his  chain. 

'*  Namque  me  silva  lupu^  in  Sabina 

Fugit  inermem." 

So  saya  Horace,  and  so,  muiaiis  ifit<- 
tandis^  say  L 

From  the  top  of  Primrose  Hill,  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Regent's  Park,  I  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  West  End.  The  dome 
of  St.  PauFs  was  dimly  visible  through 
the  everlasting  smoke  that  canopies  the 
city,  while  on  the  side  towords  ihe  coun- 
try, the  prospect  was  extensive  beneath 
an  uncloudea  son.  The  beauty  of  the 
environs  of  London,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  more  cultivated  parts  of  England,  sur- 
passes description.  When  the  sun  does 
shine  in  that  country,  the  deep  and  daz- 
zling verdure  that  every  where  meets 
the  eye,  is  unequalled  by  anything  of  the 
kind  in  our  country.  The  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  viewed  from  Mount  Holy* 
oke,  and  the  environs  of  Boston,  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  it.  The  prospect 
from  that  celebrated  spot,  Richmond 
Hill,  which  I  visited  on  one  of  the  sweet- 
est of  summer  days,  is  truly  enchanting. 
— As  I  marked  the  course  of  the  wind- 
ing river  in  the  beautiful  valley,  the  re- 
membranees  of  the  Poet  of  the  Seasons, 
whose  grave  is  on  Richmond  Hill,  came 
to  my  mind  in  all  their  fascinating  power. 
One  must  visit  that  scene  in  the  bright- 
ness and  beauty  of  a  summer's  day,  in 
order  to' appreciate  fully  those  exquisite 
lines,  (^  In  yonder  mve  a  Druid  lies," 
&c.,)  in  which  kindred  genius  has  en- 
balmed  the  memory  of  Thomson. 

Several  miles  beyond  Richmond,  is 
Hampton  Court  Palacci  built  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  taken  (or  received)  from 
him  by  his  imperious  master,  Henry  VIII. 
Down  to  the  reign  of  George  III.,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  royal  residence.  Not  be- 
ing in  season  to  get  admission  to  the  in- 
terior, (which  I  saw  after  my  return  from 
the  Continent,)  I  took  a  stroll  through 
the  grounds,  where  verdant  lawn,  and  ma- 
jestic trees,  and  the  Thames  ^'drest  in 
summer  wreaths,"  made  up  a  lovely  pros- 
pect. In  the  garden,  I  saw  the  celebrated 
vine,  110  feet  long,  which  in  favourable 
seasons  supplies  the  Queen's  table  (so  says 
the  Guide-book)  with  nearly  3,000  bunch- 
es of  grapes.  A  ride  on  the  top  of  a 
coach  through  Bushy  Park,  whose  trees 


are  the  largest  I  ever  saw,  and  thence 
twelve  miles  to  London,  over  a  perfectly 
smooth  road,  winding  through  richly  cul- 
tivated fields,  mny  be  set  down  as  one  of 
the  luxuries  of  life.  The  sight  of  Pope's 
Villa  was  pointed  out  to  me,  as  we  pass- 
ed through  Twickenham. 

London  abounds  in  institutions  of  va- 
rious sorts,  which  a  stranger  thinks  he 
must  visit.  ^If  thoroufirhly  imbued  with 
love  of  the  antique,  and  a  connoisseur  in 
science  and  art,  and  withal,  not  deficient 
in  patience,  he  will  spend  days  in  explor- 
ing the  treasures  of  the  British  Mui^eum 
— half  a  day  at  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum 
— an  evening  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery, 
and  another  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, where  scientific  lectures  are 
given,  models  of  machinery  of  all  kinds 
exhibited,  and  diving  bells  and  dissolving 
views  divide  the  interest ;  he  will  do  jus- 
tice to  the  collections  of  statuary  and 
painting  in  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  in  Trafalgar  square, 
and  at  the  British  Institution  in  Pali  Mall, 
and  will  look  into  the  United  Service  In- 
stitution, where,  among  other  preserved 
specimens,  he  will  see  a  unicorn,  well 
answering  to  the  name  which,  in  the 
book  of  Job,  so  much  puzzled  commenta- 
tors,— also  a  cocked  hat  of  Lord  Nelson's, 
and  divers  other  matters  of  grave  and  lu- 
dicrous interest,  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  beholder. — Chriatian  Ob$erver» 


A  Chinese  Dinner. — ^An  ofilicer  of  the 
U.  States  squadron  in  the  Chinese  seas, 

gives  the  following  bill  of  fare  at  a  large 
hinese  dinner  tq  which  be,  with  numer- 
ous other  foreigners,  was  invited : 

'^  1,  bird's  nest  soup ;  2,  pork  fat,  fried 
with  potatoes ;  3,  hogs'  hoofs ;  4,  mush- 
room, stewed ;  6,  birds'  nest  salad ;  6, 
giblet  soup ;  7,  kitten  hash ;  8,  fried  Irish 
potatoes;  9,  rat  hash;  10^  tea;  11, 
shark's  fins;  12,  fried  ducks;  13,  dog 
stew ;  14,  stewed  chicken :  15,  ham 
stew;  16,  pork  stew;  17,  fried  cucum- 
bers ;  18,  pat6  of  rats ;  19,  feiide  ragout ; 
20,  ham  stewed  with  pork;  21,  sucking 
pig ;  22,  snail  pat6 ;  23,  snail  soup.  I 
tasted  the  first  dish,  and  became  so  dis- 
gusted thai  I  could  not  proceed.  They 
were  served  in  beautiful  china  bowls/' 

Shipwreck. — The    Steam    packet-ship  > 
Great  Britain  ran   ashore  at  Dundrum, 
Ireland,  with  180   passengers,  and  will 
probably  be   lost.    Not  a   person    was 
drowned  or  iiyured.    (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  441.) 
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THE    CAMELOPARD. 


,  This  cat  ptsBrats  a  very  accurate  por- 
,  trait  of  one  of  tha  two  cameloparda 
;  brought  to  New  York  in  Jane  1S38,  by 
I  UestrB.  Welsh  and  Macoinber,  which 
[   were  exhibited  ia  aeveral  of  our  cities. 

After  all  ibat  has  been  said  of  the  ex- 
'  traordinary  height  of  ihe  camclopard,  no 
person  perhaps  erer  sees  one  for  the  first 
I  time,  without  sarpriae.  The  dispropor- 
',  lionale  shortness  of  the  body  greatly 
Is  to  the  efftct  of  its  long  legs  and 
I  neck. 

To  contemptaite  those  sitigular  cTca- 
I  tnrea,  and  observe  with  what  facility  they 
'  browzed  on  the  branches  of  trees  nearly 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  how  they 
I  looked  down  on  the  tallest  man  with  a  de- 
I  gree  of  indifference,  if  not  of  contempt, 
I  and  then  recollect  ihnt  they  were  merely 
;  colts  or  cuba,  {\[  either  of  these  terms 
,  may  be  applied  to  them,)  certainly  gave 
'  a  spectator  very  singular  sensations.  Al- 
though they  bad  so  far  outstripped  in 
>  growth  the  largest  animals  of  this  part  of 
I   tke  world,  and  indeed  every  other,  they 


had  as  yet  but  little  passed  Iheir  aecond 
year ;  and  although  about  aeventeen  sr 
eighteen  feet  high,  ifaey  had  probaUf 
yet  many  inches  if  not  some  feet  to  tii 
to  their  growth. 

Their  natural  food  ia  principally  lit. 
leaves  and  twigs  of  a  species  of  mimon, 
which  grows  to  the  size  of  considenUt , 
trees  in  the  vast  desert  of  Kallibar;,  it ; 
the  inierior  of  Africa.  They  both  how- ; 
ever  easily  accommodated  themselves  ta| 
EUch  other  vegetable  food,  as  was  to  be  | 
found  more  within  their  reach  in  the  dif- ' 
ferent  places  and  circDmataiMea  to  wbicA  > 
they  had  been  introdnced  since  cipii^i-  > 
ty  commenced.  Thpy  were  frd  ^f' 
some  time  on  cows'  milk  j  but  werevwT  i 
fond  of  grass,  boy,  oaia,  kc^  and  wliile  | 
OB  their  journeys  in  diflerent  pari* of  t^  > 
TJoion,  often  raised  their  lofty  beaJs  "> 
Beiie  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  vstioi" 
sorts  of  onr  native  trees,  which  bapp^a"  - 
to  overhang  the  roads  they  travel,  'fhej 
however  soon  died,  as  did  others  «bicl>  < 
were  afterwards  brought  here.  \ 


h 
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One  Hvndvefl  Yeajn- 

Hark  !  ah  list — a  solemn  knell 
Is  striking  now  from  the  Tillage  hell> 
Some  som  has  passed  from  earth  away — 
Some  restless  heart  no  more  will  play  ; 
I'll  lisleii  to  its  saddening  chime, 
And  count  the  years  of  a  lifetime. 

One  hundred  years !  And  can  it  be 
That  thou  hast  lived  a  century  ? 
One  hundred  years  !  An  age  of  time 
Has  struck  for  thee  the  clock  of  time. 
One  hundred  years !  Did  death  forget 
That  yoo  on  earth  did  linger  yet  ? 

One  hundred  years  I  And  in  that  time 
Great  change  has  swept  o'er  many  a  clime : 
Each  heart  which  beat  in  youth's  fair  day 
All  warm  lor  thee,  has  jpassed  away. 
And  thou  alone,  of  all  that  race 
Upon  this  earth  hast  kept  thy  place. 

Now  dull  and  dim,  that  eye  once  bright ; 
And  burning  low  is  reason's  light ; 
Thy  voice  melodious  once  did  speak, 
Bat  BOW  'lis  trembling,  cmcked,  and  weak. 
And  this,  alas !  it  is  to  be 
The  remnant  of  a  century  ! 

Thy  hand  all  trembling— once  so  firm — 
Thy  limbs  are  stiff— the  life  sap  gone — 
Thy  ear  which  drank  love's  lowest  word 
Is  chlU  and  still — ^no  sound  is  heard. 
Oh !  never  let  me  be  like  thee, 
The  last  leaf  of  a  century  l-SeUcted. 


Skepherds  in  Judea. 

Shortlv  after  leaving  the  city  we  met 
several  flocks  of  sheep,  preceded  by  their 
shepherds,  walking  slowly  towards  Jeru- 
salem, and  at  once  the  full  force  of  all  the 
beautiful  imagery,  and  the  many  touch- 
ing smiles  derived  from  such  scenes  and 
associations,  and  so  often  alluded  to  in 
Scripture,  came  vividly  before  me. — 
These  Arab  shepherds,  clad  in  the  tur* 
bans  and  simple  abbas  worn  by  their 
class  and  carrying  a  wooden  crook  in 
their  hands,  walked  in  front. 

The  sheep,  which  are  a  peculiar  and 
very  handsome  breed,  are  mostly  low 
sized ;  the  foreparts  of  their  bodies  are  of 
a  fawn  color,  the  hinder  parts  white ; 
they  have  a  long,  pendant,  silken  ears 
and  sweeping  tails  ;  their  faces  more  oval 
and  longer  than  the  species  in  theae 
countries,  and  they  have  altogether  a 
more  pleasing,  docile  aud  mild  expression 
of  countenance. 
No  one  of  them  ventured  before  the 
i  shepherd,  but  stopped  or  quickened  their 
t  pace  as  he  did ;  or  if  a  young  and  forward 


creature  lagged  behind,  or  strayed  to 
either  side,  a  single  word  from  their 
leader,  often  a  very  look,  brought  it  back 
and  checked  its  wanderingi^.  A  few  fa- 
vorite lambs  friskc'l  about  their  master, 
rubbing  themselves  against  his  legs  and 
garments. 

Alter  the  sh^'cp  came  some  young 
goats  and  Iambs,  and  the  whole  proces- 
sion closed  with  about  two  dozen  of  old 
patriarchal-looking  goats ;  which  brought 
up  the  rear.  These  goats  have  long 
boms  imd  pendant  ears  that  hang  almost 
to  the  ground,  and  their  hair  {»  a  glossy 
black  and  of  the  finest  grain ;  the  sheep 
and  goats  were  perfectly  distinct. 

These  shepherds  are  often  to  be  seen 
about  sunset  slowly  approaching  the  city 
from  all  sides,  to  »eek  shelter  for  their 
flocks,  during  the  night,  in  some  of  the 
deep  valleys  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
carrying  the  Iambs  in  their  bosoms.  It 
is  almost  incredible,  the  influence  thjBit 
the  shepherds  of  Palestine  possess  over 
their  flocks ;  many  of  them  have  no  doffs, 
bat  a  word  is  quite  sufficient  to  m^e 
them  understand  and  obey  the  will  of 
their  shepherd. 

He  sleeps  among  ihem  at  night,  and  in 
the  morning  leads  them  forth  to  pasture  i 
always  walking  before  them,  guiding 
them  to  those  places  where  they  can  en* 
joy  the  best  food,  and  resting  when  he 
thinks  they  have  obtained  a  sufficiency, 
or  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  some 
cool,  shady  place,  where  they  all  imme- 
diately lie  down  around  him. 

He  has  generally  two  or  three  favorite 
lambs  which  do  not  mix  with  the  flock, 
but  follow  close  at  his  side,  frisking  and 
fondling  about  him  like  dogs ;  indeed  the 
degree  of  intelligence  and  understanding 
that  exists  between  the  Arab  and  his 
flock  is  truly  astonishinfir.  <*  They  know 
his  voice,  and  follow  him;"  and  "he 
careth  for  the  sheep."  It  was  probably 
to  such  shepherds  as  these  that  the  an- 

§el  announced  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
avior's  birth. —  Wtlde^s  Narrative. 


Hard. — A  Sunday  School  in  Boon»- 
borougb,  Ky ,  was  recently  disturbed  by 
a  keeper  of  a  neighboring  grop-shop,  who 
rushed  in  and  ahamefuUy  abused  the  su- 
perintendent. He  was  tried  before  a 
jury,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  that 
a  Sunday  School  is  not  a  religious  meet- 
ing.— True  Sun. 


* 
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BUDDING  AND  GRAFTING. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer over  the  signature  of  A.  H.  says  that 
you  can  bud  in  the  Spriner  as  well  as  in 
Auffust,  and  graft  in  the  Pall  as  well  as 
in  the  Spring,  and  with  good  success. 

He  says,  in  regard  to  budding  or  in- 
noculating,  that  the  buds  should  be  taken 
from  scions  cut  early,  and  as  there  is  no 
foot  stalk  of  the  leaf  to  take  hold  of,  in 
inserting  the  bud,  the  slice  of  wood 
should  be  made  longer  above  the  bud  say 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  by  which  the 
bud  may  be  pushed  into  place,  and  a  part 
of  it  then  cut  off. 

When  scions  are  cut  in  July  >ot  Au- 
gust, for  grafting,  the  upper  part  of  the 
feaf  should  immediately  be  cut  off,  leav- 
ing the  stem ;  and  if  they  are  not  to  be 
put  in  the  same  day,  the  lower  part  of 
the  scion  should  be  inserted  in  a  potato, 
to  keep  it  damp. 

Where  grafts  can  be  got  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, August  is  quite  as  safe  a  time 
to  insert  them  as  the  Spring,  and  there 
is  less  danger  of  the  scions  being  spoiled 
by  improper  methods  of  preserving  them. 
He  states  that  he  has  often  tried  the  me- 
thod of  budding  in  the  Spring  and  graft- 
ing in  the  Fall,  with  success.  It  may 
oftentimes  be  convenient  to  do  each  as 
above  recommended — we  think  it  may 
be  done,  though  we  suppose  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  until  the  bark  of  the  stock 
would  slip,  in  order  to  separate  it  more 
easily  from  the  wood,  for  the  insertion 
of  the  bud  as  above  directed. 


HEDGES. 


We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  best 
shrub  for  hedges,  in  our  part  of  the  Union, 
or  at  any  rat<^,  the  best  thing  that  has 
hitherto  been  tried,  is  the  buckthorn, 
(Rhamnus  Cnt)iarticns.)  It  is  hardy,  and 
will  stand  the  severest  of  our  winters  un- 
harmed. It  will  accommodate  itself  to 
sandy,  loamy,  or  clayey  lands,  and  bears 
trimming. 

Those  in  our  vicinity  can  see  a  good 
specimen  of  it  in  the  garden  of  our  neigh- 
bor, Eben  Fuller,  Esq.,  where  they  can 
be  found  in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
experiment,  and  where,  we  presume, 
some  of  the  berries  or  fruit  can  be  ob- 
tained this  fall. — Maine  Farmer. 


Cement  for  Yards.  Stalile  Floors,  < 

Ac. 

The  Albany  Cultivator  quotes  from  the  , 
Agricultural  Gazette,  directions  for  mak- 
ing cement  floors,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following. 

Two  parts  of  sifted  coal  ashes  and  one 
part  of  quick  lime,  to  be  thoroug^y 
mixed  together  in  a  conical  heap,  then 
proceed  as  in  mixing  up  fine  mortar,  mak-  > 
ing  a  hollow  in  the  top  of  the  cone,  and 
pouring  in  gas  tar — not  ^s  water,  or 
that  which  is  half  and  half  as  it  some- 
times comes  out  of  the  reservoir,  but  the 
thick  tar — and  gradually  mix  as  you  - 
would  mix  water  with  the  mortar  or  plas-  > 
ter,  until  the  heap  is  about  the  consist-  ^, 
ence  of  pretty  thick  mortar.  In  forming 
my  yards  and  sheds  for  cows,  and  those  : 
attached  to  loose  boxes  for  horses,  two 
years  ago,  in  order  that  all  the  fluids 
should  draw  towards  a  tank,  I  employed 
this  compound  on  a  surface  formed  with 
stone  broken  very  small,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  gravel  scattered  over  them, 
and  then  rolled  down  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary waste  of  the  cement.  This  uras  laid 
over  and  then  patted  down  with  aa  iron 
shovel.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  just  before  it  gets  hard,  pass  an 
iron  I  oiler  over  it.  in  the  course  of  a 
\veek,  if  properly  done,  it  will  be  firm  as 
stone,  and  not  affected  either  by  drought 
or  wet. 


Preservation  of  the  Sweet  Potato. — 
Select  a  high  dry  spot,  make  a  circular 
bed  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  ele- 
vated a  few  inches  above  the  surrounding 
earth,  by  digging  a  trench  8  or  ten  inches 
deep,  and  throwing  the  earth  taken  out 
of  it  on  the  bed,  throw  down  a  layer  of 
fine  pine  straw,  7  or  eight  inches  thick; 
take  the  potatoes  immediately  from  the 
patch  as  they  are  dug,  and  put  them  on 
the  bed  without  being  bruised,  from  30 
to  50  bushels  in  a  bed.  Over  them  throw 
a  layer  of  dry  pine  straw,  5  to  6  inches 
thick,  over  the  straw  a  layer  of  pine  bark 
pulled  from  dead  or  decaying  logs,  throw 
on  earth  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and 
on  the  whole  make  a  slight  shelter  of 
pine  boards.  Leave  a  small  hole  at  the 
top  of  the  bark  without  earth,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  pine  bark,  to  let  the 
steam  escape.  In  April  take  the  potatoes 
and  remove  them  to  a  dry  and  cool  room. 

IGngston^  iV.  C.  1846.— Cw/riparor. 
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B£CIP£8. 

PlUH  Mabiulade. — Pat  your  plains  into 
a  tin  or  brass  ketUp,  with  just  enough  water 
to  cook  them,  cover  them  closely  and  boil 
them  till  they  are  done.  Rub  them  ihroogh 
a  colander  or  tin  8ieve»  and  to  each  pound  of 
pulp  or  juice  put  a  pound  of  sugar.  Boil  it  a 
long  time,  till  the  marmalade  becomes  quite 
thick.  Be  sure  to  stir  it  constantly  while 
boilmg. 

All  marmalades  are  made  in  the  same 
manner.  The  parings  of  quinces  may  be  kept 
separate  from  the  cores,  and  prepared  as 
above. 

Common  brown  sugar  should  never  be  used 
for  sweetmeats  without  cleansing.  It  pre- 
venu  fermentation  and  the  alcoholic  taste 
that  follows. — Selected, 


RxciFB  FOR  Cleansimo  Suoar. — To  each 
pound  of  sugar,  add  one  table  spoonful  of 
coarsely  powdered  charcoal,  and  to  every  five 
pounds  of  sugar,  add  the  white  of  one  egg 
add  a  pint  of  cold  water;  stir  the  whole  to- 
gether, thoroughly,  place  it  over  the  fire  and 
boil  fifteen  mmutes.  Aiier  taking  off*  the 
thick  skum,  strain  the  syrup  through  a  doth 
till  it  is  as  thick  as  melted  sugar  before  add- 
ing the  fruit. 

[We  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the 
charcoal,  after  being  powdered  coarsely,  be 
put  into  a  sieve,  the  dust  separated,  and  only 
the  coarser  part  added  lo  the  syrup.  We 
think  this  would  make  less  straining  necessa- 
ry.] ~5e/«c/«rf. 

Indian  Txjvdthq, — ^Boil  a  quart  of  milk,  and 
stir  in  Indian  meal  till  it  is  nearly  as  thick  as 
you  can  stir  it  with  a  spoon ;  then  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  ot  salt,  a  cupfuU  of  molasses,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ginffer  or  ground  cinamon,  and 
cold  milk  enough  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Boil 
in  a  thick  l>ag  four  hours,  or  bake  the  same 
length  of  time.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  water  does  not  stop  boiling  while  the  pud- 
ding is  in.  Padding  made  in  this  way,  with 
the  addition  oi  a  quart  of  chopped  sweet  ap- 
ples, and  baked  from  four  to  six  hours,  will 
be  found  delicious. — Selected. 


\ 


BucrwHEAT  Caves. — ^You  gave  a  method  of 
making  them  with  soda  and  acid.  These  are 
not  in  every  fiirm-house.  Here  is  my  me- 
thod. If  you  wish  to  have  them  made  in  five 
minutes,  take  some  salceratus  or  pearl  ash ; 
dissolve  it  and  put  it  into  the  batter,  when 
mixed ;  stir  well,  and  then  pour  in  some  vine- 
gar ;  effervescence  will  at  once  commence, 
and  directly  the  batter  will  be  light,  and  may 
be  baked.  The  cakes  will  not  be  as  good  as 
if  raised  with  yeast,  but  will  be  good.  When 
the  batter  has  been  put  to  rise  with  yeast, 
and  does  not,  put  in  some  salseratus  or  pearl 
ash  and  vinegar,  and  soon  the  cakes  will  be 
light.  ^      .  T. 

[American  Agriculturist* 
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Indian  Cakes. — Boil  some  corn  meal,  as 
mush,  for  five  or  six  hours ;  then  mix  it  as  a 
batter,  and  add  some  wheat  Hour  to  make 
the  cakes  hold  together  and  turn  easily  ;  and 
two  or  three  eggs,  with  salt  to  season;  bske 
on  the  griddle  till  brown. 

Mush. — It  is  very  common  to  make  mush 
by  boiling  only  a  few  minutes.  This  is  all 
wrong.  It  should  be  boiled  one  or  two  hours, 
and  if  longer  it  will  do  no  harm.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  occasionally  add  some  water  to 
keep  the  mass  thin  and  prevent  burning. 

lAmerican  Agriculturi$U 

Frttng  as  a  Mode  of  Coodrg.— This  mode 
of  cooking  is  more  common  in  the  Western 
States  than  any  other ;  and  in  some  families 
than  all  together.  Whether  the  meat  be  ba- 
con, ham,  pork,  veal,  chicken,  mutton,  or  fish, 
the  same  ordeal  is  appointed  it — it  is  to  be 
fried.  There  are  cases,  too,  in  which  the 
manner  of  doing  it  is  horrible  to  think  of.  We 
have  seen  ham  put  over  a  hot  fire,  and  fried 
full  twenty  minutes— till  the  house  was  fillled 
with  the  fumes  of  burnt  fat.  A  piece  of  ma- 
nilla  rope,  cooked  or  uncooked,  would  be  a 
delicacy  compared  to  it ;  and  as  for  digesdoo, 
we  do  not  believe  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  alli- 
gator, or  anaconda,  could  make  an  impression 
upon  it. 

Housekeepers  should  know  that  of  all  ways 
in  which  meats  are  cooked,  that  of  frying  is 
the  worst  for  the  health  ot  those  eating  them. 
The  animal  oils  are  at  the  best  pronounced  to 
be  more  obnoxious  to  the  stomach  than  any 
other  alimentary  matters.  The  influence  of 
heat  upon  them  effects  chemical  cbanffes, 
which  renders  them  worse  still.  In  frying, 
meats  absorb  and  retain  a  large  quantity  of 
fat  which  is  for  a  considerable  time  subjected 
to  a  great  heat,  and  is  thus  rendered  unfit 
for  the  stomachs  of  children  and  weak  people 
especially. 

The  cooking  by  broiling  is  far  less  object- 
ionable, as  the  fat  is  separated  from  the  meat, 
and  escapes  being  heated  to  any  such  degree 
as  in  the  foriner  case.  Broiling,  baking,  boil- 
ing and  stewing  are  all  better  in  respect  to 
the  flavor  they  impart  to  meats,  and  are  quite 
as  easy  when  adequate  preparations  for  them 
are  made,  and  are  many  times  more  favora- 
ble to  health. 

From  all  that  we  have  seen,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  much  of  our  western  cooking  is 
extremely  vicious.  How  many  of  our  people 
live  almost  wholly  on  warm  bread,  strong 
coffee,  and  fried  meats  ?  A  very  large  pro- 
portion, as  we  are  assured.  Can  anybody 
wonder  at  the  brownness  of  complexion,  want 
of  nervous  energy,  and  bilious  habits  of  mul- 
titudes everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Western  States  ?  This  is  a  matter  far  too 
much  overlooked.  It  is  of  great  importance ; 
and  the  remedy  rests  in  a  good  measure  with 
our  female  friends ;  and  we  hope  their  atten- 
tion will  be  turned  to  it  till  a  change,  so  far 
as  needed,  is  effected. — Western  Paper, 
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Tke  Happy  Farmer* 


BT  MBS.  L.  H.  SI60UBNET. 


Saw  ye  the  farmer  at  his  plough 

'As  you  were  riding  by, 
Or  wearied  'neath  his  noonday  toil 

When  summer  suns  were  high  ; 
And  thought  you  that  his  lot  was  bard, 

And  "did  you  thank  your  God 
That  you  and  yours  were  not  cotidemn'd 

Thus  like  a  slave  to  plod  ? 

Come  see  him  at  the  harvest-home, 

When  garden,  field  and  tree 
Conspire,  with  flowing'  stores  to  fill 

His  barn  and  granary. 
His  healthful  children  gaily  sport, 

Amid  the  new  mown  hay, 
Or  proudly  aid,  with  vigorous  arm. 

His  task  a^'best  they  may. 

The  dog  partakes  his  master's  joy. 

And  guards  the  loaded  wain  ; 
The  feathery  people  clap  their  wings, 

And  lead  their  youngling  train. 
Perchance  the  hoary  grandstre's  eye 

The  glowing  scene  surveys. 
And  breathes  a  blessings  on  his  race. 

Or  guides  their  evening  praise. 

The  harvest  Giver  is  their  friend. 

The  Maker  of  the  soil, 
And  earth,  the  mother,  gives  them  bread 

And  cheers  their  patient  toil. 
Go,  join  them  round  their  wintry  hearth, 
*  Their  heartfelt  pleasures  see ; 
And  you  can  bitter  judge  how  blest. 

The  farmer's  life  may  be. — Selected. 


Gentle  Words* 

A  voung  Rose  in  the  summer  time 

ts  beautiful  to  me, 
And  glorious  the  many  stars 

That  glimmer  on  tlit*  sea 
But  Gentle  Words  and  loving  hearts 

And  hands  to  clasp  my  own, 
Are  better  than  the  brightest  Flowers, 

Or  stars  that  ever  shone. 

The  Sun  may  warm  the  Grass  to  life, 

The  Dew  the  drooping  Flower, 
And  eyes   grow   bright  and  watch  the 
light 

Of  Autumn's  opening  hour — 
But  words  that  breathe  of  tenderness. 

And  smiles  we  know  are  true. 
Are  warmer  than  the  Summer  time, 

And  brighter  than  the  Dew. 


It  is  not  much  the  World  c&n  give, 

With  all  ite  subttl  art ; 
And  Gold  or  Gems  are  not  the  things 

To  satisfy  the  Heart ;    ^ 
But  oh !  if  those  who  cluster  round 

The  altar  and  the  hearth. 
Have  gentle  words  and  loving  smilei, 

How  beautiful  is  earth  I 

[iV.  y.  Observer, 


ENIGMA.— NO.  20. 

I  am  composed  of  12  letters. 

My  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  is  a  fruit  from  which  in 
oil  is  extracted. 

My  2,  12,  6,  5,  is  a  musical  instrameot. 

My  3,  4,  12,  is  a  climbing  plant. 

My  11,  3,  4,  9,  il,  is  a  body  of  water. 

My  7,  1, 10,  is  a  mountain  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

My  2,  1,  3,  6,  5,  is  a  river  in  France. 

My  8, 1,  is  a  river  in  Italy. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  distingoiftbe^ 
naval  commander.  H.  C.  & 


FLORIDA. 


FROM  A  MISSIONARY  AT  TAMPA  BAT. 

The  population  is  fast  changing,  and 
for  the  better.  The  pioneer  is  giving 
way  to  the  farmer  and  planter ;  enterprise 
and  thrift  are  advancing.  North  of  tbii 
herdsmen  are  rapidly  coming  in  witji 
their  families,  depending  chiefly  on  their 
stock  for  support.  They  are  most  of 
them  very  illiterate ;  probably  not  one 
half  of  them  can  either  read  or  write  in- 
telligibly; and  their  spiritual  darluess, 
is  greater  even  than  their  mental.— iifi» 
Chronide, 
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Reissue  of  Vol.  I.— A  Neio  Stereotype  Eif 
Hon  of  this  Magazine.— The  first  quirtedf 
part  of  Vol.  I.  is  now  ready — lor  37  1-' 
cents,  or  4  copies  for  $1.  Orders  should  be 
Bent  soon. 
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No.  40. 

A    RIDE    TO  KlLLAtlNi:V. 

This  print  which  wo  believe   is  a  pic-  ?     have  heard  and  read  of  trnvelling  id  some  j 

ture  from  real  life,  certainly  corresponds  )     parts  of  Ireland.    The  author  of  "The  < 

pretty  well  with  some  of  the  accounts  we  \    Stranger  in  Ireland,"  (one  of  the  earliest  | 
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descriptions  we  recollect  of  familiar 
scenes  in  that  country,)  gave  a  humor- 
ous picture  of  the  public  vehicles  in  use 
in  his  time,  about  forty  years  ap:o.  In 
our  days  the  case  is  materially  different 
on  the  principal  routes;  all  ihc  improve- 
ments of  the  sister  island  have  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  introduced.  Steam- 
boats, of  great  size  and  elegant  construc- 
tion, now  plough  St.  George's  Channel, 
and  railroad  cars  await  the  traveller  on 
bis  arrival,  to  transport  him,  with  the 
rapidity  and  luxury  of  England. 

The  rich  soil  and  deep  verdure  of  Ire- 
land are  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  eye  ; 
and  the  northern  latitude  in  which  it  is 
placed,  renders  its  mild  climate  and  lux- 
uriant pastures  doubly  grateful  to  the 
sight.  The  view  often  embraces  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  level  or  varied  by  gen- 
tle undulations;  while  in  some  parts  we 
may  find  sufRcient  irregularity  of  suiface, 
to  afford  scenery  of  a  character  decided- 
ly picturesque,  especially  on  the  shores 
of  several  of  the  Lakes,  which  form  lead- 
ing objects  in  every  tour  through  the 
island.  In  some  places,  also,  the  coast 
scenes  are  rude  and  wild  ;  and  near  the 
north-eastern  extremity  is  the  celebrated 
*'  Giant's  Causeway,"  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  astonishing  displays 
of  regular  rocks  in  the  world.  Long 
ranges  of  natural  columns  extend  along 
the  sea  and  land  sides  of  the  rocks,  where 
ever  the  natural  formation  is  extended  to 
view ;  and  a  large  hill  is  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  stone,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  fitted  together  with 
great  precision. 

But  while  the  natural  characteristics 
of  Ireland  excite  our  interest,  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  upou  the  state  of  society 
without  pain.  There  we  find  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  in  a  state  of  poverty, 
ignorance  and  superstition,  hardly  equall- 
ed in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The 
appearance  of  multitudes  of  them  is  too 
faithfully  depicted  in  the  figures  repre- 


? 
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sented  in  our  frontispiece,  as  pursuing 
the  travellers  with  petitions  for  nims. 

An    intelligent  traveller,  who    has    had 
an  opportunity  to  compare  the  condition 
of  Ireland  with  that  of  England,  cannot 
fail  to  ask  with  emphasis,  ^^  What  are  the 
causes  of  so  wide  a  difT-rence  V     £ven 
to  the  eye  of  the  leasst  observant  that  dif- 
ference is  immense.     Instead  of  the  neat 
cottage,   which   even    the  English   poor 
keep   well  'furnished,  clean  ami  adorned 
with  fiowers,  the  Irish  peasants    show  us 
the  most  wretchrd   hovels,  with  ground- 
floors,  destitute  even  of  the  most  indis-  : 
pensable  cooking  utensil>*,  and  which  the 
pigs  inhabit  as  well  as  the  family.     In  the 
report  made  by  a  Commi'tee  who  visited 
the  estate  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,  the  habitations  of  his  tenants   and   - 
*' sub-tenants,"  were  pronounced  worse  I 
than  could  be  found  in  almost  any   other  ) 
country ;  and  details  were  given  of  pov*  ; 
erty  and   degradation    scarcely  credible  ) 
to  thore  who  have  not  seen  similar  spec-   ' 
tacles.  ( 

But   a    more    particular   acquaintance  \ 
with  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  people,  j 
will  but  still  farther  excite  astonishment.   S 
They  are  found  to  be  grossly  ignorant  of  ) 
many    subjects    deemed    important    by  < 
the  common  people  of  England,  and  still   ; 
more  by  our    own    countrymen;    while  ) 
they  openly    confess   a   belief  in    many  ) 
things  of  the  mosi  false  and  pueiile  na-  \ 
ture,  and  receive  and  act  upon  supersti-  -. 
tious  notions  which  would  be  rejected  ^ 
with  contempt  by  our  children  at  five  ( 
years  of  age.     In  the  concerns  of  life  (^ 
they  are  incompetent    to   perform    well  I 
what    little    they  undertake,  and    never  ^ 
think  of  attempting  anything  like  an  im- 
provement.    If  we  look  into  their  fami- 
lies  and    neighborhoods,   observe   their  \ 
daily  occupations  and  understand  their  ) 
conversation,  we  shall  find  no  appearance  ( 
of  any  efifort  or  impulse,  tending  to  exalt  \ 
or  to  purify  either  the  minds  or  the  habits  i 
of  the  people.     There    is   a  lamentable  s 
deficiency  of  the  polish  and  livelines  of  ; 
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the  French  peasantry,  the  dignity  and 
gravity  of  the  Spanish,  the  gentleness  and 
sensibility  of  the  Italians.  The  Irish 
have  strong  feelings,  warm  and  ardent 
affections;  and,  when  properly  directed, 
they  bhow  that  they  are  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, and  of  taking  a  respectable 
rank  among  their  fellowmen.  Indeed, 
we  should  be  slow  to  believe,  that  there 
is  anything  in  that  race,  or  any  other  on 
earth,  which  would  disable  it  from  at- 
taining a  high  grade  among  the  nations, 
if  placed  under  the  best  influences  of 
Christianity  and  good  government. 

Ireland  was  early  'visited  by  Christian 
missionaries,  and  is  said,  by  ^ome  writ- 
ers, to  have  long  retained  a  pure  faith, 
though  often  assailed  and  finally  subdued 
by  the  false  doctrines  of  Rome ;  and  as  a 
seat  of  learning  she  was  honorably  dis- 
tinguished. But  Romanism  is  capable  of 
destroying  all  that  Ireland  ever  possessed 
that  was  worth  having,  and  much  more. 
She  has  long  been  degraded,  almost  to 
the  lowest  degree,  by  the  arrogant,  bu^ 
ignorant  priests,  who  claim  to  control  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present  destiny  of 
the  people. 

Many  of  us  have,  of  late  years,  been 
taught  more  of  the  wretchedness  of  the 
Irish,  than  we  once  had  any  conception 
of.  We  have  been  led  to  feel  for  them, 
and  to  exert  ourselves  for  their  benefit. 
We  understand  more  clearly,  the  causes 
of  their  sufferings,  both  personal  and  na- 
J  tional ;  and  we  are  fully  convinced  that 
>  nothing  but  a  fundamental  religious  refor- 
)  mation  can  ever  materially  improve  their 
condition.  The  minds  of  the  people  at 
large  are  submissive  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  their  priests  are  generally  men 
taken  from  the  lowest  grades  of  the  peo- 
(  pie,  who  know  nothing  but  what  they  are 
taught  at  Maynooth  :  an  institution  near 
\  Dublin,  which  inculcates  the  theology 
^  and  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  which  are  not 
less  opposed  to  the  word  of  God  than  to 
the  well  being  of  mankind, 
c       In  Italy  many  of  the  priests  are  men 


of  better  education  and  manners;  and,  al- 
though the  condition  of  the  Italians  is 
lumentably  low,  it  is  in  some  respects 
above  that  of  Ireland. 

A  great  clamor  is  continually  made  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Irish,  for  the  residence 
of  their  landlords  upon  their  estates,  and 
for  other  changes,  which  are  represented 
as  certain  remedies  for  their  misery.  No 
doubt  many  believe  that  such  benefits 
would  flow  from  the  means  proposed : 
but  do  we  find  that  our  institutions,  and 
numerous  other  advantages  have  power 
to  raise  "their  minds  and  habits  when  they 
dwell  among  us  1  No  human  being  can 
take  his  proper  place  among  his  fellow 
creatures,  who  gives  up  his  mind  and 
soul  to  the  dictation  and  disposal  of  an- 
othe.  The  Roman  system  degrades  the 
whole  man,  by  depriving  him  of* what 
alone  makes  him  a  man :  the  independent 
use  of  his  judgment  and  will ;  and  that 
system,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  is  su- 
preme in  Ireland. 

Christianity.  —  Christianity,  like  a 
child,  goes  wandering  over  the  world. 
Fearless  in  its  innocence,  it  is  not  abash- 
ed before  princes,  nor  confounded  by  the 
wisdom  of  synods.  Before  it  the  blood- 
stained warrior  sheathes  his  sword,  and 
plucks  the  laurel  from  his  brow  ;  the  mid- 
night  murderer  turns  from  his  purpose, 
and,  like  the  heart-smitten  disciple,  goes 
out  and  weeps  bitterly.  It  brings  liberty 
to  the  captive,  joy  to  the  mourner,  free- 
dom to  the  slave,  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness to  the  sinner,  hope  to  the  faint- 
hearted, and  assurance  to  the  dying.  It 
enters  the  hut  of  pot  r  men  and  sits  down 
with  them  and  their  children  ;  it  makes 
them  contented  in  the  midst  of  privations, 
and  leaves  behind  an  everlasting  blessing. 
It  walks  ihrough  great  cities  amid  all 
their  pomp  and  splendor,  their  imagina- 
ble pride  and  their  unuUerablc  misery,  a 
purifying,  ennobling,  correcting  and  re- 
deeming angel.  It  is  alike  the  beautiful 
companion  of  childhood  and  the  comfor- 
table ns-ociale  of  old  age.  It  ennobles 
the  noble,  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and 
new  grace  to  thp  lovely.  The  patriot, 
the  pri<  st,  the  poet  and  the  eloquent  man, 
all  derive  their  sublime  power  from  its  in- 
fluence.— Mary  Ilowift. 
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OREGON. 

Letters  have  been  received  at  the  Bri- 
tish Home  Mission  Rooms,  from  Rev. 
Messrs.  £.  Fisher  an  1  H.  Johnson,  mis- 
sionaries in  Oregon. 

They  commenced  their  journey  from 
Iowa  with  a  numerous  company  of  emi- 
grants, early  in  April,  1845.  'J'hey  now 
inform  us  that  they  arrived  at  the  Twal- 
letine  plains  about  the  5th  December, 
having  been  upon  the  road  about  seven 
months  and  a  half,  and  travelled  more 
than  2500  miles. 

Mr.  Fisher  says,  "  I  bore  my  full  pro- 
portion of  the  services  of  the  compjny, 
and  walked  further  in  the  performance  of 
them  than  would  cover  the  whole  dis- 
tance of  the  journey.  Neither  myself 
nor  family  laid  off  our  clothing  at  night 
more  than  four  or  five  times  during  the 
whole  journey,  always  sleeping  in  our 
tent  on  the  ground,  so  that  we  were  worn 
down  with  protracted  fatigue  and  care." 
— The  hardships  of  their  journey  were 
increased  by  the  rainy  season  ,  setting  in 
about  15  days  before  their  arrival.  They 
were  kindly  received  by  the  people  at 
their  stations  ;  and  quartered  for  the  win- 
ter in  comparatively  comfortable  cabins, 
with  the  families  of  the  occupants. 

He  and  his  family  had  suflfered  severely 
with  camp  fever,  but  had  nearly  recov- 
ered. With  other  slight  exceptions  they 
all  had,  up  to  the  date  of  their  last  letters, 
enjoyed  very  good  health. 

Mr.  Fisher  say-*,  "We  were  kindly  re- 
ceived into  the  cabin  of  Brother  George, 
where  we  have  resided  up  to  the  present 
time. 

It  is  a  very  small  house,  beinnr  only  IS 
by  22  feet,  and  although  his  family  con- 
sists of  thirteen  persons  and  mine  of  six, 
and  almost  every  night  one,  two,  or  three 
travellers  stop  for  entertainment,  yet  wc 
have  passed  the  winter  thus  far  as  p1ea>- 
santly  as  you  could  imagine  under  the 
circumstances,  and  probably  more  so 
than  did  a  large  portion  of  tho  last  immi- 
gration, though,  possibly,  a  little  more 
straitened  for  room." 

The  brethren  had  commenced  mission- 
ary labors,  but  the  wide  ex  cnt  of  coun- 
try oyer  which  the  settlers  were  scatter- 
ed, the  swollen  state  of  the  streams  after 
a  whole  winter's  rain,  and  the  difTiculty 
of  crossing  them,  together  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  the  comfort  nnd 
support  of  their  families,  had  proved  se- 
rious obstacles.     Nevertheless,  says  one 


of  them,  I  have  preached  every  Lord's 
day  but  three,  ana  am  almost  daily  hav- 
ing intercourse  with  inhabitants  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country.  I  hope  through 
them,  the  way  is  opening  for  more  ex- 
tensive labours  very  soon. 

At  present  there  is  but  one  regularly 
organised  Baptist  Church  in  Oregon,  bat 
prospects  of  organizing  two  or  three  oth- 
ers, and  exploring  the  country  very  ex- 
tensively during  'the  approaching  dry 
season. 

As  yet  there  are  but  few  schools  in 
Oregon,  on  which  account  many  of  the 
inhabitants  suffer  much  anxiety  for  their 
children.  The  Roman  Catholics  how- 
ever are  making  great  eflbrts  to  erect 
buildings  to  be  devoted  to  purposes  of 
education. 

Our  friends  have  already  laid  th3  foun- 
dation for  primary  schools,  and  have  also 
commenced  a  Sunday  School  which  pro- 
mises success. 

They  are  greatly  in  want  of  Sunday 
School  Libraries ;  elementary  school 
books  on  Geography*  Grammar,  Arithme- 
tic, Natural  Philosophy,  Reading  and 
Spelling,  and  earnestly  desire  iheir 
friends  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  if  not  new  books,  at  least 
second  hand  ones. 

They  also  inquire  if  there  are  not 
friends  who  will  be  willing  after  reading 
their  periodical  religious  pamphlets  and 
Reviews,  their  Sermons  and  other  relig- 
ious literature,  to  .«^end  them  to  Oregon, 
where  no  such  thing  is  at  present  to  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.  They  say, 
"  we  are  almost  in  a  heathen  land,  so  far 
as  the  circulation  of  religious  intelligence 
is  concerned,  while  there  is  a  readiness 
and  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  people 
generally  to  icad  anything  from  the  Uni- 
ted States.  We  know  of  no  country 
where  religious  tracts  would  be  read 
with  more  intere>t  than  in  Oregon." 

The  following  extract  will  be  read  with 
much  interist. 

The  population  from  the  S  ates  is  es- 
timated at  about  5,000  or  G^OOO,  and  when 
once  settled  in  their  homes  will  extend 
up  the  river  about  12 )  miles  above  this, 
and  up  the  various  tributaries  from  this 
downward  lo  the  lower  mouth  of  the 
Willamette.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia a  stroni;  settlement  is  begun,  and 
another  on  Pugett's  Sound. 

It  is  in  a  great  measure  an  unexplored 
country,  except  by  trappers,  who  have 
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probably  bat  little  interest  in  judging  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  still  less  in 
publishing  it  to  the  world.     I  have   trav- 
elled down  the  North  Bank  of  the  Colum- 
bia, on  foot,  from  the  dalls  to  Vancouver, 
fronn  Vancouver  to  Twalletine  Plains,  and 
through  the   plains  four  times;    and  in 
other   directions  once  or  oftener,  to  the 
extent   of  80  miles  in  one  direction,  and 
28  miles  in  another,  and  I  think  I  hazard 
nothing  when  I  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  scarcely  ex- 
celled by  land  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.    For  the  production 
of  wheat  it  far  exceeds  any  part  of  the 
United  States.     The  crop  never  fails  by 
winter  killing,  by  blight,  or  by  insects, 
and  produces  from  10  to  more  than  50 
\  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  the  best  wheat  I 
ever  saw. 

All  the  small  grains  and  vegetables  do 
well  as  far  as  they  have  been  tried,  and 
turnips  excel  every  thing  I  have  before 
seen. 

The  climate,  although  rainy,  is  remark- 
ably mild  throughout  the  winter,  and  it 
is  said  is  extremely  fine  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  vear. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  there  is  a 
large  extent  of.  country  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  reaching  to 
Pugett's  sound  and  back  for  perhaps  more 
than  a  hundred  miles,  much  of  which  is 
open  and  fertile  and  susceptible  of  imme- 
diate settlement.  In  other  localities  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

Towns  must  soon  rise  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  above  and  below  us  ;  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  on  the 
Sound  cities  will  exist  whose  magnitude 
and  importance  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend  upon  the  intelligence,  virtue  and 
enterprise  of  the  people  of  the  tributary 
country.  Our  climate,  our  soil,  our  tim- 
ber  and  our  water-power  conspire  to  ren- 
der our  resources,  as  they  are  developed, 
great  for  the  extent  of  territory,  beyond 
that  of  any  country  which  has  fallen  un- 
der my  observation. 

But  we  feel  our  necessities, :  nd  among 
i  them  we  greatly  need  a  few  discreet 
young  brethren,  who  love  onr  Lord  and 
his  cause,  to  come  over  and  help  us. 
Thry  should  be  capable  of  teaching,  and 
operating  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, so  as  to  fit  them  for  all  the  social 
and  moral  relations  of  man.  We  also 
greatly  need  brethren   with  families,  ex- 


ercising lively  sympathies  with  the 
Churches  of  Christ — ^brethren  of  experi- 
ence with  whom  the  ministers  can  coun- 
sel, and  of  zeal  to  labour  in  various  ways 
as  may  be  necessary. 

The  door  is  fast  opening  for  business 
men  to  enter  this  country  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior. — The  facilities  for 
immigration  from  the  Eastern  states  by 
water  are  as  good  if  not  better  than  from 
the  western  land.  Five  hundred  dollars 
invested  in  clothing  or  mechanics  tools 
and  brought  around  from  New  York  or 
Boston  is  better  than  the  same  amount 
invested  in  cattle  and  waggons  and  sent 
over  land  from  Missouri.  Besides,  the 
emigrants  might  sail  in  the  autumn  and 
arrive  in  the  spring  in  time  to  make  a 
crop. 

Boxes,  papers,  or  letters  can  be  for- 
warded by  any  vessel  from  your  seaports, 
addressed  to  Rev.  Ezra  Fisher,  or  Rev. 
Hezekiah  Johnson,  Oregon  City,  Oregon. 
The  firm  of  Cubbings  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  will  probably  send  out  a  vessel 
every  year.  The  firm  of  A  G.  &  A.  W. 
Benson,  No.  19  Old  Slip,  New  York,  may 
send  one  every  six  months.  Or,  if  arti- 
cles are  sent  by  the  way  of  the  Islands* 
direct  to  the  care  of  E.  .0.  Hall,  Finan- 
cier of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Honolulu,  Oahu 
Island,  and  pay  the  freight.  He  will  un- 
doubtedly forward  them  by  the  earliest 
opportunity.  We  observe  that  J.  Bishop 
&  Co.,  No.  58  Liberty  st.,  New  York, 
have  advertised  a  fine  vessel  to  sail  from 
New  York  for  California  and  Oregon, 
early  in  November  next. — iVl  York  Re- 
corder, 


Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  are  now  members 
of  the  family  of  the  United  States.  Wis- 
consin contains  about  50,000  square  miles, 
and  Iowa  is  still  larger,  havinsr  an  area  of 
nearly  60,000  square  miles.  The  aggre- 
gate area  of  all  the  New  England  States 
is  only  65,000,  in  round  numbers.  Both 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  together  are  but  lit- 
tle more  than  half  as  large  as  Texas, 
their  elder  sister,  which  added  at  least 
200,000  square  miles  to  the  organised 
territory  of  the  Union.  Florida  added 
about  60,000  more.  The  aggregate  area 
of  the  United  States  is  now  nearly  1,300- 
000  square  miles.  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
are  glorious  states — more  glorious  for 
being  forever  secured  against  the  pesti- 
lence of  slavery.  They  are  rich  in  natu- 
ral resources. — Boston  Traveller, 
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Valparaiso  and  the  Chilians 

jFVom  the  Letter  of  an   American  Naval 
Officer. 

Valparaiso  has  a  wild  and  picturesque 
aspect,  as  you  approach  it  from  the  sea. 
Its  buildings  ascend  over  a  steep  succes- 
sion of  narrow  parapets,  like  a  lofty 
flight  of  stairs.  The  houses  have  seldom 
more  than  one  story.  They  are  built 
low  to  avoid  the  eflfects  of  earthquakes, 
and  still  n  violent  shake  would  dislodge 
many  of  them  from  their  lofty  positions. 
Once  started,  they  would  tumble  several 
hundred  feet  before  they  brought  up. 
The  walls  of  these  buildings  are  con- 
structed of  sun-baked  brick ;  the  wood- 
work is  generally  brought  from  England 
or  the  United  States.  The  furniture  with 
which  they  are  garnished,  is  also  brought 
from  abroad.  The  mechanic  arts  here 
are  in  a  very  rude  state.  Ti^e  stirrup  of 
a  native  Chilian  is  enough  to  set  a  whole 
city  in  a  roar.  It  is  a  large  block  of 
wood,  with  a  hole  in  one  side  of  it,  into 
which  the  rider  thrusts  his  toes,  wliile 
his  heel  is  armed  with  a  spur  heavy 
enough  to  furrow  up  the  grass  plots  of  a 
common  garden.  His  hat  towers  cone« 
like  above  its  narrow  rim,  while  his  pon- 
cho falls  in  heavy  folds  around  his  per- 
son. Thus  accoutred,  and  on  a  steed 
sure  of  foot  and  full  of  fire,  he  dashes 
over  hill  and  vale  with  the  speed  of  the 
whirlwind.  A  company  of  circus  rrders 
came  out  here  not  long  since,  to  astonish 
the  Chilians  with  their  feats  of  horseman- 
ship. But  they  soon  found,  they  had 
brought  their  ware  to  a  wrong  market. 
The  Chilians  took  the  amusement  out  of 
their  hands,  and  went  at  once  so  far 
ahead  of  them  that  they  have  not  been 
heard  of  since. 

Spanish  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of 
all  the  Chilians.  This  is  quite  as  appa- 
rent in  the  women  as  the  men.  It  is  seen 
in  their  easy,  stately  carriage ;  their 
large,  dark,  overpowering  eyes ;  and  the 
rich  carnation  which  blushes  throusrh 
their  nut-brown^heeks.  They  wear  no 
constricting  stays ;  nature  is  left  free  in 
her  functions  and  rich  endowments.  Be- 
neath a  short  dress  bounds  a  small  foot, 
full!  of  e)n Stic,  vigorous  motion.  No  huge 
bonnet  encumbers  the  head.  A  rich 
shawl  falls  in  graceful  drapery  around 
the  bu«t.  They  are  pictures  of  health 
and  anima^)n.  Mounted  on  a  horse, 
they  dash  forward  wih  tho  snnc  fearless 
mpetuosity  ns  the   nim.     Their  diet  is 
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coarse  bread  and  grapes,  or  other  fruit 
As  a  class,  they  know  nothing  of  the  lux- 
uries of  the  table,  and  seem  to  care  as 
little.  They  are  fond  of  music  and  dan- 
cing, and  throw  an  energy  into  their  mo- 
tions, that  would  surprise  even  a  Shaking 
Quaker,  and  make  a  whirling  Derrish  roil 
up  his  eyes. 

Their  houses  are  rude  in  their  coa- 
strucfion,  and  plain  in  their  furniture. 
They  prefer  a  spirited  horse  to  all  the 
Wilton  carpets  that  ever  yet  sunk  heneath 
the  tread  of  an  efieminate  beauty.  -  Tbej 
are  attached  to  their  children  and  their 
homes.  They  have  but  little  education, 
but  they  exhibit  this  little  to  the  hest  ad- 
vantage. They  are  intense  lorera  of 
freedom,  and  hate  political,  as  mnch  as 
they  do  domestic  tyranny. 

The  Chilians  have  the  elements  of  a 
strong  and  noble  character.  They  vi-ill 
yet  work  out  their  social  and  political 
regrneration. — They  have  already  made 
a  great  stride  towards  it,  in  thoroughly 
subjecting  the  military  to  the  civil  pow- 
er. A  better  regulated  police  prevails 
in  no  city  than  in  Valparaiso.  There  are 
more  disturbances  of  the  public  peace  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  in  one  night, 
ihna  there  are  here  in  a  year.  Every- 
thing here  looks  to  the  prevention  of  of- 
fences. If  for  Instance,  a  shop  keeper 
leaves  his  gooJs  exposed,  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  watch  takes  them  into 
his  keeping,  and  the  owner  is  oblig^cd  to 
pay  for  the  protection  which  has  been 
extended  to  them. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  Valparaiso 
is  found  ill  the  socie'y  of  the  Americans 
and  English  who  have  I  een  drawn  here 
in  commercial  enterprise?.  They  are  in- 
telli^rent,  warm-hearted,  and  hospitable. 
They  have  established  good  schools  for 
their  children,  and  maintain  Piotestant 
forms  of  religious  worship.  To  these 
schools  native  children  are  admitted. 
They  will  become  sources  of  influence 
that  will  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
Chilian  nation.  W.  C. 


Baltimore  is  the  largest  tobacco  mart 
in  the  world,  and  the  money  realized 
from  the  crops,  yearly,  is  nearly  $2,000.- 
000. 


There  are  eight  silk  establishments  m  < 

Massachusetts,  which  produced,  durin<r  ) 

the  last  year,  22,500  lbs.  of  sewing  silk,  \ 

valued  at  $150,477.  '  ) 
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Saturday  Thongbts. 

The  week  is   nn   ancient    division  of 
time,    diviiifly    appointed.      The    ''two 
grreat  lights,"  which  God  hath  **  set  in 
the  firmanent  of  the  heaven,"  are  ordain- 
ed to  he  **  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and 
for  days,  and  years.*'     Were  it  not  for 
our  familiarity  with  the  extinction  of  the 
day   in   the   darkness   of  the  night,  we 
should  he  filled  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment at  the  suhlimity  of  the  spectacle. 
Imagine  the  emotions  of  the  person,  who, 
in   the  maturity  of  his  intellect,  and  in 
the  intensity  of  his  sensihility,  should  for 
the   first    time    behold     the    portentous 
change.     He  might  ask,  is  this  darkness 
to  be  perpetual  1     Will  the  glorious  sun 
never  rise  apain  1     Has  he  in  anger  shut 
up  the  beautiful  and  bountiful  fountain  of 
light  1     Has  the  day  departed  forever  1 
A  few  hours  would  remove  his  apprehen- 
sions, and  begin  to  establish  his  experi- 
ence.    In  all  this,  a  moral  lesson  is  si- 
lently but  eloquently  taught,  which  will 
be    thankfully    received,  and    diligently 
lenrnedy  by  thinking  and  reflecting  men. 
The  close  of  the  week  !     Who,  that  hath 
been  accustomed  to  the  wholesome  em- 
ployments and  the  quiet  scenes  of  rural 
life,  hath  not  felt  the  spirit  of  that  hour 
stealing  over  him  with  a  soft  and  subdu- 
ing influence,  as  if  some  angelic  minis- 
ter were  near,  whispering  of  the  approach 
of  those  sacred  hours,  sanctified  and  set 
apart  by  Heaven  itself,  for  the  repose  of 
the  troubled  spirit  of  man  1     For  it  is  not 
the  wearied  body  alone  that  demands  rest. 
It  is  the  anxious  mind  ;  the  spirit  loaded 
with  "  carking  caies;"  the  over-tosked 
intellect ;  the  over-strung  chords  of  exis- 
tence, that  have  been  perpetually  vibrat- 
ing to  the  touch  of  ph  asure  or  of  pain. 
Ah  yes,  pain  in  all  its    ^^  sad   variety." 
There  are  few  persons,  whose  life  is  at 
all  worthy  of  life's  great  end,  who  do  not 
at  the  end  of  the  week  feel  such  an  ex- 
haustion of  their    physical,    intellectual 
and  moral  being,  as  renders  necessary  a 
day  of  rest.     Welcome,  then,  this  pre- 
current  hour;    peaceful,  holy   Saturday 
night.     The  Puritan  fathrrs  caihd  it  the 
"  beginning  of  holy  time."     The   Puritan 
mothers  weekly   swayed  the  interior  of 
tl  e  household  on  that  evening,  when  the 
family  were  gathered  around    the    out- 
spread table,  covered  with  **  food  for  the 
mind,"  and  especially  odorned  uith  the 
old  Family  Bible,  their  guardian  on  earth, 
and  their  guide  to  heaven. 
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But  whether  we  commence  our  Sab- 
bath technically  with  the  setting  of  Sat- 
urday's sun,  or  at  the  **noon  of  night" 
that  follows,  the  spirit  should  now  l^gin 
to  plume  her  wings  for  a  higher  and  no- 
bler flight  than  that  of  the  expiring  week, 
held    through    the    low  atmosphere   of 
earth.     With  strong  and  steady  pinions 
it  should  aspire  to  the  source  of  light, 
and  hope,  and  love.     In    the  <<  Cotter's 
Saturday  Niprht,"  we  perceive  not  only 
the  burning  impress  of  fervid  genius,  but 
of  strong  moral  feeling,  inspired  by  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  aspects  of  human 
life — the  peasant  patriarch  reading  to  his 
family  the  Word  of  God,  and  then  sJl 
bowing  to<tether  before  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal.    Such  are  they  who  realize  the 
truth  of  the  wonderful  word^  that  come 
down  from  the    oracles  above :  "  Thus 
saith  the  high  and  lofty  one  that  inhabi- 
teth  eternity,  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy 
place  ;  with  him  also  that  is  of  an  humble 
and  contrite  8pirit,'to  revive  the  spirit  of 
the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of 
the  contrite  ones."    How  strone  and  en- 
during was  the  impression  made  on  the 
mind  of  little  Robert,  afterwards  the  illus- 
trious Burns,  the  greatest  poet  of  Scotland 
to    this    hour,   may  be    inferred   from 
the  qualities   of  that   immortal    strain, 
which  many  critics  pronounce  the  best 
to  which  the  inspiration  of  his  genius  has 

§iven  birth.     The  remembrance   of  the 
aturday    night     scene     followed     him 
through  all  the  painful  varieties  of  his 
subsequent    life.    It    clung  to  him  like 
some  kind  and  gentle  spirit,  some  wake- 
ful and  watchful  genius,  amidst  the  song 
of  revelry  and  the  roar  of  the  bar-room  i 
when  the  principles  of  virtue  within  had 
sustained  the  rudest  shocks,  and  the  ex- 
ternal practice  of  this-  victim  of  tempta- 
tion and  poverty  had  dishonored  the  me- 
mory of  his  good  old  father,  and  the  af- 
fection of  a  tender  mother,  then  slumber- 
ing in  the  dust.     Still  he  was  the  Cotter's 
son — a  child  of  the  covenant — his  brow 
had  been    sprinkled  with  the  baptismal 
waters,  and  on  his  head  had  been  invoked 
the  blessings    of  the   covenant.    Never 
could  he  forget  the  seriouaness  of  a  Scot- 
tish prayer  or  the  sanctity  of  a  Scottish 
Sabbath.     Now  **  as  face   answereth  to 
face  in  a  glass,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 
Iran."  Give  the  population  of  our  country 
a  Sabbath,    then    shall    we    realise  our 
strength  and  glory,  and  we  shall  be  called 
blessed. — Journal  of  Commerce, 
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BLOCK    PRINTING. 


Here  Ihe  reader  eees  a  simple  lint  in- 
l  MPBclire  pictDTe  of  the  aimplcst  form  of 
i  type-printing.  It  is  performed  with 
'  blocks  of  diflerent  sizes,  haviog  the  let- 

>  ters  oi  figures,  which  are  to  be  impresa- 
I  ed,  made  projecting  from  (heir  faces,  so 
I  that  they  will  only  touch  the  ink  or  dye, 
I  and  afterwards  the  paper,  or  other  suh- 
\  atsnce  which  isto  receive  the  impression. 

The  Cbiaeae  atiU  adhere  to  this  origi- 
I  nal  form  of  printing  in  all  their  hooks,  as 
'.  the  Dumerona  forma  of  their  single  cha- 
'  racter,  place  great  obstacles  in  the  wny 
)  of  Bimplifying  them  ;  and  we  learn  from 

>  the  lait  reports  of  the  Presbylerian   Mis- 

>  ■iooariea  ia  China,  that  the  new  movea- 

>  hie  metallic  type,  introdaced  by  their  so- 
}  ciety,  have  as  yet  come  into  use  bat  in 
I  a  limited  di-gree.  (See  Am,  Penny  Mag- 
;  BZine,  Vol.  I.  p.  434.) 

Ont  woo d-engrn vers  still  cut  in  blocks 
'  of  box-wood,    everything    which    types 

>  cannot  do,  that  is  wanted  for  printing 
I  with  them.     Silks,   colicoes,  and   o^her 


figured  cloths  are  still  to  a  considerable 
extent  printed  with  blocks  used  by  hanil, 
in  the  manner  represented  in  our  engrav- 
ing. Pa  per- hangings  for  walls  are  also 
printed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  workman  has  a  lable  before  him, 
on  which  is  spread  a  piece  of  silk,  mus- 
lin or  paper,  according  to  the  kind  of 
printing  in  which  he  is  engaged.  A  reel, 
or  other  spparntus  is  prepared,  to  draw 
away  the  printed  part,  and  gradually  to 
spread  it  upon  bars  or  rollers  overhead 
to  dry.  At  his  side  stands  a  vessel  con- 
taining the  coloring  matter,  properly 
prepared,  and  thinly  laid  out  upon  tome 
smooth  subslance,  usually  ntlendid  by  a 
child,  upon  which  he  lays  his  block  he- 
fore  each  impression.  A  slight  blow  is 
given  with  a  mallit  to  the  block  when 
laid  down;  the  coloring  matter  being 
fluid  or  at  lean  soft,  the  effct  is  pro. 
duccd  without  hnrd  pressure. 

Machinery  of  different  kinds  is  used  in 
calico-printing  but  lees  in  Sil!-. 
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BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN. 


This  man,  bo  much  diatinguiabed 
among  American  writers,  as  well  aa  pa- 
triots and  men  of  acience,  was  of  humble 
origin  and  edacation,  and  owed  his  emi- 
nence to  hia  praclical  good  sense  and 
moral  qualitiei'  If  he  had  felt  the  asme 
attachment  to  the  aourcea  of  intelleotunl 
and  social  good ;  for  Chriatianity  as  for 
some  of  ita  fruits,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  much  more  truly  great  and  useful  he 
might  have  been.  His  life,  however,  af- 
fords sliiking  lessons  for  the  young  and 
the  poor,  the  humble  and  the  obscure, 
on  the  value  of  moderate  wishes,  indus- 
try, temperance,  economy  and  the  love 
of  knowledge ;  and  happily  we  have  his 
memoirs,  wiitlen  by  his  own  hands,  in  a 
style  of  simplicity,  well  adapted  lo  the 
intelligence  and  feelings  of  those  classes 
of  readers  most  likely  to  derive  benefit 
from  their  perusal. 

He  was  born  in  Bo'aton  in  1706,  and  at 
first  worked  witb  hia  father,  who  was  a 
Boap-malter  and  tallow  chandler,  and  af- 
terwards with  his  uncle,  who  was  a  prin- 
ter. This  latter  business,  as  has  o^en 
been  the  case,  afibrded  him  oppoitunities 
to  obtain  a  spccits  of  literary  education, 
which  induenced  his  subsequent  life.  Id 
consequence  of  some  dissatisfaction,  he 
left  Boston,  and  lived  for  sometime  in 


Philadelphia,   in    indigence,    Btnving  to  ', 
support  himself  by  his  trade.     AAer  a   J 
time,  receiving  encouragement  and  aid 
from  Governor  Keith,  he  went  to  Eng-   ■ 
land,  whence  be  returned  in   1726,  and   ' 
established  a  newspaper,  which,  in  con-  < 
sequence     of    ita   origiDality    and    good   < 
sense,  became  popular.     In  the  year  1730   ', 
he  married  ;  and  two  yeurs  afterwards, 
commenced    the  publication  of  a  work    | 
which  will  always  be  read  with  pleasure    \ 
and  profit:  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac," 
abounding  in  praetical  pithy  advice  and    < 
amusing  and  instructive  snecdiites.     Ten   < 
thousand  copies  were  sold  ia  one  year,  < 
which,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  coun- 
try, was  truly  great.     In  1736  he  was  up-   | 
pointed  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly   | 
of  Pennsylvania  i   and,  two  years  later,  | 
Postmaster  of  Philadelphia. 

Aided  by  the  Fenn  family,  Collinson 
and  others,  he    founded   (he  Public  Lt- 
brary  of  Philadelphia  in  1^30  j  an  insti*  < 
lution  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
In  1738  he  formed    an  Association  for   i 
Protection  from  Fire.     In  1744  he  made   I 
known  the  nature  of  electricity  and  light- 
ning, and  the  use  of  lightning  rods,  by  | 
publishing  a  letter  lo  Collinson. 

He  bore  some  part  in  military  as  well   \ 
as  civil  aflairs }  and  after  producing  the  | 
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passage  of  the  militia  bill,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Colonel  of  the  Phila 
delphia  district.     In  1757  he  visited  Eng- 
land again,  but  not  in  the  humble  cliarac- 
terofa  journeyman  printer  in  want  of 
work.     He  went  as  agent  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  was  welcomed  with  honor  by  men 
of  science,  being  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  received  the  Degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  Universities 
of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh  and  Oxford. 
During  a  subsequent  visit  to  London,  he 
was  examined  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  American  Affairs,  which  had 
then  begun  to  excite  mnch  attention,  and 
displayed  his  characieristic  good  sense, 
knowledge  and  patriotism. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Co- 
lonial Congress  of  1775,  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee  which  reported  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,'  and  was  ac- 
tive in  sustaining  ihe  cause  of  the  coun- 
try during' the  Revolution.     He   was  ap- 
pointed Agent  to  France,  to  conclude  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  that 
^  kingdom,  and  sailed  to    Nantes  with  a 
cargo  of  tobacco,  appropriated  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  his  embassy.     The  King 
and  court  received   him  with  much  dis- 
tinction at  Paris,  where  the  treaty  was 
consummated,  and   war  declared  against 
Great      Britain.      P>anklin      afterwards 
formed  amicable  relations  for  our  coun- 
try with  Prussia  and  Sweden;  and  after 
Jiis  return  home  in  1785,  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.     In  that  office 
he  continued  his  exertions  in  promotion 
of  public  peace  and  prosperity. 
•  Franklin  died  on  the   J8th   of  April, 
1790,  at    the    age  of    84    years  ond  3 
months ;  and  his  loss  was  testifif  d  by  a 
public  mourning  of  two  months.     He  left 
a  large  estate,  accumulated  by  industry 
and  economy,  for  the  benefit  of  various 
charitable  and  usseful    institutions.     H  s 
great  services  lo  science  ond  liberty  have 
been  recorded,  with   truth,  beauty  and 
force,  in  the  following  Latin  line  of  Tur- 
got: 


"Eripuit  coelofulmensceptrumque  tyraonis.** 

[He  wrested  the  lightning  from  the 
clouds,  and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants.] 


Cometa. 

In  Dr.  Lardner's  Lecture  on   Comets 
he  announced  that,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation  of  Arago,  our  system  is   visited 
regularly    by    7,500,000    comete.      The 
French  astionomer  has  by  actual  obser- 
vation ascertained  that  within  the    orbit 
of  Mercury  .30  comets    regularly   have 
their  perihelion — that  is.  have  their  near- 
est turning  point  to    the    sun;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  any  other  equal  amount  of 
space  in  any  other  part  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem.    He   estimates  too  that  he  can  ob- 
serve but  half  the  eomets,  and  from  mea- 
suring the  whole  space  within  the  limits 
of  Herschell,  a  calculation  brings  out  the 
result  of  7,500,000.     Comets  are   a  va- 
porous substance,  the  extreme  tenuitT  or 
thinness  of  which  may   be  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  stars  have  been  distinctly 
set-n  through  the  head  of  a  comet,  which 
head  was  30,000  miles  in  diameter.     A 
very  light  fog  that!     The  comet  of  last 
year,  he  thinks  must  have  touched  the 
sun.     It  is  a  fac,  he  affirms,  that  comets 
with  each  revolution  approach  nearer  the 
sun  J  and  he  argues  that  they  probably 
have,  and  must  again  become  merged   in 
that  great  luminary. 


Manner  of  Naming  Countries. — The 
I  ri^in  of  the    word  Canada,  is    curious 
enough.     The    Spaniards     visited     that 
country  previous  to  the  French,  and  made 
particular  search  for  gold  and  silver,  and 
finding  none,  ihey  ofit  n  snid  among  them- 
selves   "aca    nada,"  (there    is    nothing 
here.)     The  Indians,  who  waiched  thera 
closely,  learned    this    sentence    and  its 
meaning. — After  the   departure    of    the 
Spaniards,  the  French  arrived,  and  the 
Iiidinns  who  wanted  none  of  their  compa- 
ny, and  supposed  they  also  were  Span- 
iard?, and  on  the  snme  errand,  were  anx- 
ious to  inform  them  that  their  labor  was 
lost  by  tarrying  in   that  country,  and  in- 
cessantly rei  eated  to  them  the  Spanish 
sentence  'aca  nada.'     The  French  who 
knew  as  little  of  the  Spanish  as  the  In- 
dians, supposed  this  incessantly  recurring 
sound  was  the  name  of  the  country,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Canada,  which  it  has 
b.Tnc  ever  since. — Selected. 
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Tlie  Halls  of  the  M onteanimas- 

*'  Montezuma  II.  ascended  the  Mexi- 
can throne  A.  D.  1602,  at  the  age  of  23, 
before  Mexico  had  been  discovered  by 
Europeans.  He  died  30th  June,  1620,  in 
the  42d  year  of  his  age,  of  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  Spanish  discoverers,  whom 
he  had  invited  to  his  royal  palace.  His- 
toriaps  agree  in  admiring  his  character. 

On  ascending  the  throne,  not  content 
with  the  spacious  residence  of  his  father, 
he  erected  another,  much  more  magnifi- 
cent, fronting  on  the  placa  mayor  of  the 
present  city  of  Mexico.  So  vast  was 
this  great  structure,  that,  as  one  of  the 
historians  informs  us,  the  space  covered 
by  its  terraced  roof  might  have  afforded 
room  for  thirty  knights  to  run  their 
course  in  a  regular  tournay.  His  father's 
palace,  though  not  so  high,  was  so  exten- 
sive that  the  visitors  were  too  much  fa- 
tigued in  wandering  through  the  apart- 
ments, ever  to  see  the  whole  of  it. 

The  palaces  were  built  of  red  stone,  or- 
namented with  marble,  the  arms  of  the 
Montezuma  family  (an  eagle  bearing  a  ti- 
ger in  his  talons)  being  sculptured  over 
the  main  entrance.  Crystal  fountains, 
fed  by  great  reservoirs  on  the  neighboring 
hills,  played  in  the  vast  halls  and  gardens, 
and  supplied  water  to  hundreds  of  mar- 
ble baths  in  the  interior  of  the  palaces. 
Crowds  of  noble  and  tributary  chieftains 
were  continually  sauntering  through  the 
hills,  or  loitering  away  their  hours  in  at- 
tendance on  the  court.  Rich  carvings 
in  wood  adorned  the  ceilings,  beautiful 
mats  of  palm  leaf  covered  the  floors.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  cotton  richly  stain- 
ed, the  skins  of  the  wild  animals,  or  gor* 
geous  draperies  of  feather  work  wrought 
in  imitation  of  birds,  insects  and  flowers, 
in  glowing  radiance  of  colors.  Clouds 
of  incense  from  golden  censers  diffused 
intoxicating  odors  through  splendid 
apartments  occupied  by  the  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  wives  and  five  thousand  slaves 
of  Montezuma. 

He  encouraged  science  and  learning, 
and  public  schools  were  established 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  em- 
pire. The  city  of  Mexico  in  his  day 
numbered  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as 
at  present,  and  one  thousand  men  were 
daily  employed  in  watering  and  sweep- 
ing its  streets,  keeping  them  so  clean 
that  a  man  could  traverse  the  whole  city 
with  as  little  danger  of  soiling  his  feet  as 
his  hands.     A  careful  police  guarded  the 


city.  Extensive  arsenals,  -graneries. 
houses  for  reptiles  and  serpents,  a  col- 
lection of  human  monsters,  fishponds 
built  of  marblC)  and  museums  and  public 
libraries,  all  on  the  most  extensive  scale, 
added  their  attractions  to  the  great  city 
of  the  Aztecs.  Gorgeous  temples — in 
which  human  victims  were  sacrificed, 
and  their  blood  baked  in  bread,  or  the 
bodies  baked  for  food  to  be  devoured  by 
the  people  at  religious  festivals — reared 
their  pvramidal  altars  far  above  the  high- 
est edifices.  Thousands  of  their  brother 
men  were  sacrificed  annually.  The  tem- 
ple of  Maxtili  their  war  god,  was  so  con- 
structed that  its  great  alarm  gonff,  sound- 
ing to  battle,  roused  the  valley  K>r  three 
leagues  around  and  called  three  hundred 
thousand  armed  Aztecs  to  the  immediate 
relief  of  their  monarch. 

So  vast  was  the  collection  of  birds  of 
prey,  in  a  building  devoted  to  them,  that 
500  turkeys,  the  cheapest  meat  in  Mexi- 
co, were  allowed  for  their  consumption. 
Such  were  the  "  Halls  of  the  Montezu- 
mas." — The  summer  residence  of  the 
monarch,  on  the  hill  of  Chapoltapec, 
overlooking  the  city,  was  surrounded  by 
gardens  of  several  miles  in  extent,  and 
here  were  preserved,  until  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  two  statues  of  the  Em- 
peror and  his  father.  The  great  cypress 
trees  under  which  the  Aztec  sovereign 
and  his  associates  once  held  their  mid-  < 
night  revels,  still  shade  the  royal  gardens.  ^ 
Several  of  them,  fifty  feet  in  circumfe-  |^ 
rence,  seem  several  thousand  years  old,but  < 
are  yet  as  green  a^  in  the  days  of  Mon- 
tezuma, whose  ashes  or  those  of  his  an- 
cestors, render  sacred,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
native  Mexicans,  the  hill  of  Chapoltapec. 
— Natural  decay  and  a  waning  popula- 
tion now  mark  the  seat  of  power  ot  the 
great  Montezumas. — Selected* 

The    Spaniards    excused    their    war 

against  the  Mexicans,  by  the  cruelties 

practised  by  the  latter.     We   have   no 

such  apology.    . 

Poor  Pat. — "What's   the  matter,    uncle 

Jerry  ?  said  Mr. ,  as  old  Jeremiah  K.  was 

passing  by,  growling  most  ferociously. 

*'  Matter  ?"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  why,  I've 
been  lu^gin'  water  all  the  morning  for  Mr. 
D 's  wife  to  wash  with,  and  what  d'ye  sup- 
pose I  got  for  it  ?" 

*'  About  ninepence." 

'*  Ninepence !  She  told  me  the  doctor 
would  pull  a  tooth  for  me  sometime !'' 

Country  Paper, 
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Biography  of  Rev.  John  Campbell. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  little 
Scotch  boy,  who  grew  up  to  be  a  famous 
traveller,  and,  what  was  much  belter,  a 
missionary  traveller.  His  name  was 
John  Campbell. 

He  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  March, 
1766.  When  he  was  two  years  oW,  his 
father  died  ;  and  when  he  was  six  years 
old,  his  dear  mothnr  died,  and  he  was  left 
a  poor  little  orphan  boy.  A  kind  aunt 
and  uncle  took  htm  and  his  two  brothers 
uader  their  care,  and  brought  them  up  in 
the  fear  of  God. 

John  was  very  fond  of  travelling  when 
he  was  quite  a  little  boy,  and  when  he 
was  a  very  old  man,  he  wrote  an  account 
of  his  early  journeys.  The  first  fee  ever 
had  was  in  a  stage-coach  for  about  two 
miles.  He  felt  quite  sure  that  the  houses 
and  trees  were  running  past  him,  and  that 
he  was  sitting  still  on  his  mother's  lap. 
"  As  for  the  horses  dragging  us,"  he 
says,  *'  I  never  thought  of  that,  as  I  did 
not  see  them."  The  first  time  he  went 
by  himself,  wa.s  from  his  mother's  house 
to  his  uncle's.  He  had  to  pass  between 
some  rows  of  trees,  and  was  wonderfully 
amused  to  find  that  the  sun  seemed  to 
travel  along  with  him.  He  ran  with  all 
his  might  from  one  tree  to  another,  but 
the  sun  was  always  there  as  soon  as  he. 
Then  he  ran  back,  and  was  still  more 
surprised  to  find  that  the  sun  seemed  to 
go  back  with  him. 

When  he  grew  a  bigger  boy,  he  and 
one  of  his  brothers  thought  it  would  be  a 
treat  indeed,  if  they  could  but  get  to  see 
the  cities  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Perth. 
They  talked  a  great  deal  about  it,  and 
asked  many  questions  of  older  friends. 
They  saved  money  for  a  long  time  till 
they  had  thirty  shillings.  Then  they 
hired  two  little  horses  to  ride  on,  ond 
started  at  five  o'clock  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer morning.  They  were  out  three 
days,  travelled  altogether  a  hundred 
miles,  saw  all  they  wished  to  see,  spent 
all  their  money,  and  got  home  tired 
enough,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Some  time  after,  they  made  a  much 
longer  journey  on  foot. 

While  John  was  still  a  youth,  his  un- 
cle died,  and  when  he  was  twenty,  his 
brothers  died.  Their  uncle's  holy  life 
and  happy  death  led  them  all  to  think 
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about    their   souls.     John    prayed     very 
much,  and  thought  he   would  ^ive   any  < 
thing  to  be  a  Christian.     He  did  not  feel  ' 
happy,  liowever,  for  a  good  many  years. 

At  last  he  was  brought  to  give  up  his 
heart  to  Jesus,  and  to  feel  that  he  coulJ 
safely  tru&t  his  soul  in  the  b'lnds  of  his 
dear  Redeemer.  Then  he  felt  quite  hap 
py.  Then  he  thought  that  he  never  could 
do  enough  to  show  his  love.  He  had 
tried  to  do  good  before,  but  often  with  a 
heavy  heart.  Now,  it  was  all  pleasure. 
I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
he  tried  to  do  good. 

He  betian  with  visiting  the  sick   and 
poor  in  the  garrets  of  Edinburgh.     He  . 
used  to  read  the  Bible  to  them,  and  pray  < 
with  them,  and  relieve  their   wants.     He  ) 
spent  his  spare  time  in  this  way,  and  his  ( 
spare  money  too.    He  was  very  kind  to  ^ 
orphans,  and  did    all   he  could  to  help  ( 
them.     He  knew  how  to  pity  them,  for  , 
he  was  himself  an  orphan.     He  used  also  ; 
to  write  a  great  many  letters  to  give  good  ( 
advice,  or  to  comfort  those  who  were  id  J 
trouble.     There  were  no  Bible  or  Tract  ( 
Societi«>8.     It  came  into  his  mipd  that  it  ( 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  print  tracts  to  ^ 
give  away.     Soon  after,  he  set  up  two  | 
Sunday  evening  schools  for  children.  He  ( 
paid  a  good  man  to  teach  one   of  them  ) 
and  the  other  he  taught  himself.     About  ) 
the  same  time,  he  began  to  travel  agaio,  ^ 
but  not  in  the  same  way  as  when  he  was  i 
a  boy,  just  to  amuse  himself.     He  print-  ( 
ed  a  great  many  tracts  for  the  purpose,  ' 
and  then  he  and  another  friend  hired  a  { 
large  chaise,  and  filled  it  with  tracts,  and  > 
went  all  over  Scotland,  preaching  at  dif-  < 
ferent  places,  and  giving  tracts  to  all  the  \ 
people  wh< :m  they  met.     He  made  seve-  i 
ral  of  these  journeys.     He  persuaded  the  / 
good  people  at  different  places  to  set  up  ^ 
Sunday  schools.     After  one  week's  jour-  i 
ney,  he  heard  that  sixty  schools  had  been  ^ 
set  up. 

Mr.  Campbell   was  very  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  he  knew  just  what  they  liked. 
There  were  then  no  nice  little  books  for 
children.     Almost  all  the  books  that  were  ) 
made  for  them  were   little  sermons,  and  ^ 
full  of  hard  words.     Mr.  Campbell  had  a  j 
little    cousin     named    Mary     Campbell,  ^ 
about  nine  or  ten  years  old.     She  ivas  ) 

• 

under  his  care,  and  he  loved  her  very 
much.  He  found  a  little  book,  a  pious 
address  to  children,  of  eighteen  pages  of 
small  print,  without  one  stop  in  the  mid- 
dle.    He  thought  he  would  try  whether 
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it  would  do  for  Mary,  so  one  day  after 
dinner,  he  told  her  he  had  a  nice  book 
for  her,  written  on  purpose  for  children 
like  her.  She  seemed  much  pleased,  and 
began  to  read  it  eagerly.  When  she 
had  turned  over  the  second  leaf,  he  saw 
that  she  was  surprised  that  there  was  no 
end  of  a  chapter  in  sigrht.  Then  she 
turned  over  the  third  lea^  lo  see  if  there 
was  an  end  there.  Mr.  Campbell  said, 
"  Go  on,  Mary  5  it's  very  good."  After 
B  little  while,  he  saw^  her  peep  over  the 
fourth  leaf,  and  seeing  no  end  of  a  chap- 
ter, she  put  her  arms  over  her  head,  and 
said,  **  Am  I  obliged  to  read  all  this  at 
one  sitting  1"  "No,  Mary,"  he  said, 
"  you  may  go  to  play,"  and  she  ran  off 
like  a  prisoner  set  free. 

While  Mary  was  at  play,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell thought  he  would  try  to  write  some- 
thing which  she  would  like  better.  He 
wrote  the  first  chapter  of  "  Worlds  dis- 
played." After  dinner  next  day,  he  gave 
her  this  to  read,  and  sat  down  to  his 
desk.  Mary  did  not  look  over  the  leaves 
to  see  for  the  end  this  time.  She  read 
to  the  end  without  once  looking  off  the 
paper,  and  when  she  had  done,  she  asked 
for  some  more.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  that 
is  enough  for  one  day,  but  if  you  behave 
well,  you  shall  have  just  such  another  to- 
morrow after' dinner."  She  did  not  for- 
get to  ask  him  for  it  next  day.  He  wrote 
more  every  day,  and  he  was  tired  first, 
and  obliged  to  tell  Mary  that  she  must 
begin  and  read  them  over  again.  After 
that,  he  had  them  printed  in  an  eight- 
penny  book,  and  found  that  other  chil- 
dren liked  them  as  well  as  Mary  did.  He 
afterwards  wrote  many  other  little  books 
for  children.  He  also  helped  to  begin 
the  Youth's  Magazine. 

After  Mr.  Campbell  had  been  employ- 
ed some  years  in  preaching  and  teaching, 
and  printing  tracts,  and  writing  little 
books,  he  wished  to  be  a  minister  and  he 
«  went  to  Glasgow  to  learn  to  be  one. 
About  this  time,  the  missionary  societies 
were  begun.  In  1802,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don to  attend  the  meetings.  You  cannot 
think  how  delighted  he  was  with  the  mis- 
sionary services,  and  with  meeting  so 
many  good  people.  He  was  asked  to 
give  out  a  hymn  after  one  of  the  mission- 
ary sermons.  This  was  the  greatest  treat 
of  all.  He  thought  it  such  an  honor  to 
have  anything  to  do  a^  such  a  time.  Af- 
terwards he  came  to  London  again,  and 
became  a  minister  at  Kingsland. 


In  1812,  Mr.  Cambell  was  asked  by  the. 
missionar}'  society  to  go  to  Africa,  and 
visit  the  missionary  stations.  He  set 
sail  on  the  24-th  of  June.  When  he 
leached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  do 
you  think  was  the  first  to  welcome  him 
there  1  One  of  the  orphan  boys  whom 
he  had  taken  care  of  in  Edinburgh.  He 
had  turned  out  well,  and  grown  a  rich 
man.  He  was  surprised  and  delighted 
indeed  to  see  his  kind  friend,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, and  took  him  to  his  own  home,  and 
made  him  stay  there  while  he  was  at  the 
Cape. 

When  everything  there  was  ready,  Mr. 
Campbell  started  on  his  journey.  Do 
you  know  how  people  travel  in  South 
Africa  1  Not  in  post-chaises,  or  four- 
horse  coaches,  or  steam-carriages,  on 
smooth  turnpike-roads,  or  smoother  rail- 
roads. No  3  but  in  waggons  without 
springs,  drawn  by  twelve,  fourteen  or  six- 
teen oxen.  They  go  at  the  rate  of  about 
two  miles  an  hour,  not  so  fast  as  a  little 
boy  can  walk.  Mr.  Campbell  took  some 
of  the  converted  Hottentots  to  lead  and 
drive  the  oxen,  and  two  women,  Eliza- 
beth and  Sarah,  to  wash  and  cook.  He 
had  two  waggons  at  the  beginning.  When 
he  came  to  the  wild  and  savage  parts,  he 
was  obliged  to  have  three.  This  was  the 
order  in  which  they  went  then : 

1.  Eight  bushmen  riding  on  oxen. 

2.  Baggage  waggon  and  twelve  oxen. 

3.  A  bushman  on  ox-back,  and  a  guide 
on  horseback. 

4.  Mr.  Campbell's  waggon  and  ten  oxen. 

5.  A  flock  of  sheep  and  goats. 

6.  The  third  waggon  and  ten  oxen. 

7.  A  chief  and  his  son  on  ox-back. 

8.  The  spare  oxen. 

9.  The  armed  Hottentots,  walking  scat- 
tered. 

"The  whole,"  says  Mr.  Campbell, 
"  formed  a  curious  caravan." 

There  was  no  proper  road.  Sometimes 
the  way  was  through  the  plains  of  deep 
sand  ;  sometimes  over  stones,  so  rough 
that  Mr.  Campbell  was  glad  to  walk,  in- 
stead of  being  almost  shaken  to  pieces  in 
the  waggon,  and  what  he  calls  "  thestop- 
a-Avhile  bushes,"  would  sometimes  tear 
great  pieces  off  his  clothes.  Often  the 
way  was  dreadfully  steep.  When  they 
came  to  rivers,  there  were  no  bridges  $ 
they  had  to  look  for  a  ford,  and  get  over 
as  W3ll  as  they  could.  Once  they  stfick 
in  the  mud  for  an  hour.  There  were  no 
inns,  or  neat  cottages  in  that  wilderness, 
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so  t!  at  at  night  thc^  made  great  fires  to 
keep  off  the  lious,  and  slept  in  the  wag- 
gons. For  three  months,  Mr.  Campbell 
was  only  once  in  a  bed.  Tl^e  sun  was  so 
hot,  that  the  butter  turned  to  oil ;  the 
ink  got  thick  in  a  few  minutes,  the  ihirsty 
flies  drank  it  from  the  pen  as  he  wrote  5 
and  the  dogs  lay  panting,  with  ilieir 
tongues  hanging  ou»,  in  the  shade.  Wa- 
ter was  often  dreadluUy  scarce.  When 
they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Great 
Orange  River,  the  oxen  plunged  through 
^the  thickets,  and  dov^n  the  steep  sides, 
till  they  reached  the  water.  They  held 
up  their  tails  for  delight,  and  the  travel- 
lers were  as  glad  a>  they. 

As  for  Mr.  Campbell's  dangers  from 
wild  bushmen  and  lions  and  serpents  and 
pit-falls,  you  must  rt  ad  them  for  your- 
selves in  his  Travels.  He  visited  many 
tribes  of  the  Bushmen,  Caffres,  and  Be- 
chuanas,  and  wen*  along  the  borders  of 
the  Great  Orange  River,  westwj^rd,  till 
be  came  to  the  Great  Nan^aqna  Land, 
not  far  short  of  Africaner's  krael.  Thus 
he  who  sometimes  before  went  about 
Scotland  persuading  people  to  set  up 
Sunday-schools,  now  went  about  among 
ti.e  wild  people  of  South  Africa,  persuad- 
ing them  to  have  missionaries.  He  trav- 
elled altogether  about  three  thousand 
miles. 

The  most  remarkable  place  that  Mr. 
Campbell  visited  was  Lattakoo,  in  the 
Bechuana  country.  When  he  came 
home,  he  had  so  many  stories  to  tell  of 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  there,  that 
he  was  afterwards  called  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Lattakoo.  The  poor  people  there 
were  in  a  sad,  sad  state,  when  Mr.  Camp- 
bell found  them,  but  Mr.  Moffat  has  since 
told  us  so  much  about  them  that  we  need 
DOt  begin  upon  that.  They  made  many 
-objections  to  having  missionaries.  One 
man  said,  that  while  they  were  praying, 
they  should  not  see  an  enemy  coming. 
Mr.  Campbell  said,  *^You  can  set  one  to 
watch,  and  two  eyes  will  do  as  well  as 
twenty."  At  Inst  he  persuaded  the  king 
to  let  the  missionaries  come,  and  Mo- 
thibi  said,  *^  Send  missionaries.  I  will 
be  a  father  to  them." 

After  two  years,  Mr.  Campbell  return- 
ed to  England,  and  reached  London  four 
days  before  the  missionary  meetings.  Oh 
how  delighted  were  all  the  good  people 
to  see  him,  and  to  hear  his  interesting 
accounts!  For  years  after,  they  were 
never  tired  of  hearing,  nor  he  of  telling. 


In    1820,  he  went  to  Africa  again.     He 
found  that  there  had  been  some  pleasant 
changes  since  his  first  visit.     Africaner, 
then  u  robber  and   an  outlaw,  was  now  a 
Chriaian.     Mr.  Moffat  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton were   busy  in  missionary    work    at 
Lattikoo,   and  there  was  a  comfortable 
chapel,  and  a    long  row    of    missionary 
houses,  with  nice  gardens  behind.     On 
this  journey,  Mr.  Campbell  went  higher 
up  the  country,  to  Kurrechane,  the  chief 
town   of  the   Baharutsi,  and    to    places 
where  white  men  had  never  been  seen 
before.     He  lived  nearly  twenty  years  af- 
ter his  return  to    England,    employ  ing- 
himself  in  helping  different  societies,  ond 
speaking  at  missionary  meetings,  besides 
preaching  to,  and  visiting,  his  own  peo- 
ple.    He  was  happy  and  kind,  trying  to 
do  good  to   everybody,  and  beloved   by 
all  good  people  to  the  last.     He  was  tak- 
en ill  in  March  1840,  and  his  illness  end- 
ed in  death.     At  first  he  felt  troubled, 
because  he  thought  he  had  not  done  half 
enough  for  his  Savior,  but  this  trouble 
soon  passed  away,  and   all   was  peace. 
When  his  mind  wandered,  he  talked   of 
Africa,    and    missionary    meetings,   and 
missionary  friends.     On  the  day   of  his 
death,    he    said    to    his  wife,  ^*Do    not 
grieve.     There  is  nothing  melancholy  in 
dying  and  going  to  glory."     As  the    last 
gleam  of  the  setting  sun  fell  on  his  dying 
bed,  he  smiled,  and  sighed,  and  gently 
breathed  his  last.     He  spent  a  long   life 
in  the  service  of  Jesus,  and  died  at   the 
age  of  seventy-four. — Day  Spring, 

Let  me  Go.— A  little  before  Mr.  Wil- 
liams left  the  Navigators  to  take  native 
teachers  and  locate  them  on  the  islands 
to  the  westward,  a  blind  chief  came  into 
the  house  and  said,  «*  Teacher  William?, 
I  am  a  blind  man,  but  I  have  a  great  de- 
sire to  go  with  you  to  the  dark  lands. 
Perhaps  my  being  blind  will  make  them 
pity  me,  and  not  kill  me  ;  and  whilst  I 
can  talk  to  them  and  tell  them  of  Jesus, 
my  boy  (placing  his  hand  on  the  head  of 
his  son,  an  interesting  youth),  can  read 
and  write,  and  so  we  can  teach  these 
things."  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive anything  more  affecting  and  truly 
'  interesting  than  to  see  this  pious,  intelli- 
gent and  venerable  chieftain,  moved  by 
love  to  Christ  and  compassion  for  souls, 
coming  to  the  missionary,  and  express- 
ing his  ^' great  desire"  to  leave  his  native 
country,  and  hazard  his  life. — Prkchard. 
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ATTENTION  IS  INVITED  TO 


A  Cheap  and  Yaluabls  Illustbated  Work 
FOR  Famiucs. 

Tfie  American  Penny  Magazine,  and  Fam- 
ily Newspaver,  by  Theodore  D wight,  112 
Broadway,  N.  York,  (office  of  the  New  York 
Express,)  is  desiffoed  to  be  a  safe,  amusing, 
instructive,  miscellaneous  illustrated  periodi- 
cal work,  adapted  to  the  American  Family 
Circlet  and  as  such  is  highly  recommended 
by  the  press.  It  contains  valuable  sketches 
of  recent  travels,  discoveries,  inventions  and 
important  events,  with  anecdotes,  historical 
and  biographical  accounts,  &c. ;  and  some 
matter  especially  designed  for  the  young : 
tales,  lessons,  riddles,  poetry,  enigmas,  &c. 

Tt  is  printed  on  while  paper  ;  16  large  Oc- 
tavo pages  weekly,  each  number  with  several 
ornamental  and  illustrative  engravings.  It 
forms  a  large  volume  each  year  of  832  pages, 
with  nearly  200  engravings,  and  reading 
matter  designed  to  be  of  permanent  interest 
and  value  in  a  library. 

The  Proprietor  has  had  long  experience  as 
an  editor  and  author,  and  has  collected  many 
materials  for  a  work  oi  this  kind,  while  he 
has  many  facilities  for  procuring  inferesting 
novelties  in  this  and  other  countries.  The 
work  is  stereotyped,  and  back  numbers  or 
volumes  can  be  furnished  at  all  times.  The 
friends  of  the  country,  of  knowledge  and  of 
virtue  may  confidently  rely  upon  the  Ameri' 
can  Penny  Magazine  as  a  decided  advocate  of 
sound  American  and  Christian  Principles ; 
while  readers  of  all  classes  may  Iook  for 
amusement  and  instruction  in  every  number 
of  this  work. 

The  general  plan  and  appearance  of  this 
paper  are  like  those  of  the  London  and  other 
Foreign  Fenny  Magazines :  but  the  number  of 
pages  is  double,  the  variety  of  topics  much 
greater,  and  the  taste  and  circumstances  of 
Americans  are  expressly  regarded.  A  parent 
himself,  surrounded  by  a  family,  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  existing  in  a  large  city,  the  editor  en- 
deavors to  communicate  to  other  similar  cir- 
cles, such  interesting  and  valuable  information 
as  he  deems  most  plea£ing  and  useful. 
Having  been  long  engaged  in  promoting  edu- 
cation, he  has  some  reference  to  schools; 
and  teachers  have  already  begun  to  use  the 
American  Penny  Magazine  as  a  new  reading 
book  in  their  classes,  while  it  also  finds  its 
way  into  District  Libraries.  The  rising  gene- 
ration need  good,  sound  reading,  to  guard 
them  against  the  influence  of  bad  books;  and 
this  work  is  happily  Cheapo  as  well  as  amus- 
ing and  safe. 

Subscribers  supplied  with  Seeds, — Every 
subscriber,  after  sending  his  payment  in  ad- 
vance for  a  year,  will  be  furnished  with  25 
seeds  of  that  elegant  and  vafbable  tree,  The 
Catalpa,  with  which  he  may  soon  «tock  his 
grounds  and  neighborhood.  The  history  and 
directions  for  rearing  it  will  be  found  in  the 


work.  Persons  sending  the  money  for  seve- 
ral subscribers,  will  receive  a  proportionate 
return,  in  such  seeds  as  they  may  choose,  or 
such  others  as  can  be  procured.  Seeds  of  cu- 
rious and  valuable  new  trees,  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, will  be  occasionally  sent  in  small  num- 
bers to  all  punctual  subscribers,  with  instruc- 
tions. 

The  last  year  about  One  Million  Seeds  of 
that  new,  graceful  and  valuable  shade-tree, 
the  Ailanthus,  were  distributed  throughout 
the  United  Slates,  and  multitudes  are  now 
growing  rapidly. 

Subjects  embraced  in  this  work, — The  varie- 
ty is  great,  and  the  materials  valuable,  and 
the  selections  made  from  most  respectable 
writers.  A  review  of  the  Contents  of  Vol.  I., 
will  show  a  large  and  highly  valuable  amount 
of  information,  on  a  surprising  variety  of  top- 
ics. And  while  there  is  some  matter  for  ju- 
venile readers,  as  has  been  remarked  by  seve- 
ral newspapers,  the  oldest  and  best  read 
members  of  every  family,  may  derive  instruc- 
tion and  profit  from  the  perusal  of  its  pages. 
Theieis  a  very  good  reason  for  this:  for  the— 

Sources  from  which  much  of  the  matter  ts  de- 
rived are  some  of  the  best  Reviews,  Magazines 
and  books  of  the  United  Stales  and  Eurtpe. 
The  pages  best  adapted  to  tlie  reader  are 
selected,  and  often  much  abridged,  so  as  to 
retain  only  tbe  most  valuable  portions ;  and 
these  are  weekly  laid  before  his  eyes,  ia  a 
convenient  and  attractive  form,  and  ready  for 
binding  in  a  permanent  volume,  at  a  pric;,  it 
is  believed,  low  beyond  precedent. 

The  Original  Sources  of  the  Editor,  jon- 
sist  in^part  of  numerous  manuscript  notes,  &c., 
written  during  his  Travels  in  Europe  and 
America. 

TERMS. — One  Dollar  a  year  tn  advance. 
Sent  by  mail  at  newspaper  postage. 

Three  Cents  a  week,  delivered  by  agenls. 

Subscribers  may  receive  it  in  monthly, 
semimonthly  or  quarterly  parts,  in  hand- 
some covers,  at  the  same  prices.  6  sets  for  $5. 

Postmasters  are  authorised  to  remit  money, 
and  are  requested  to  act  as  agents. 

Enclose  a  One  Dollar  Bill,  without  payment 
of  postage,  and  the  work  will  be  sent  for  the 
year. 

*'  The  information  contained  in  this  work 
is  wj  1 1)  more  than  silver." — N.  Y,  Observer, 

"  h  should  be  in  every  family  in  the  coun- 
try/'—A^.  y.  Baptist  Recorder. 

The  New  York  Methodist  Advocate  speaks 
of  it  in  sim  ar  terms.  Also  many  other  pa- 
pers. 

Reissue  of  Volume  I. — A  New  Stereotype 
Edition  of  this  Magazine. — In  quarterly  parts 
for  37  1-2  cents,  or  4  parts  for  $1. 

Edited  by  Theodore  D wight,  author  of  a 
ir  in  Italy  ;  Tra 
Traveller;  The  Father's  Book;  Scboolmas' 


Tout 


Travels  in  the  U.  S. ;  Northern 
i  Father's  Book;  Scboolmas' 
ter's  Friend  ;  History  of  Connecticut,  &c.  &c. 
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A  Psalm  of  Death- 


*  Dear,  Ijeauteous  J)eath  !  the  jewel  of  the 

JU8(, 

Shining  no  where  but  in  the  dark. 
What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust, 
Coald  we  overlook  that  mark  !* 

Henry  Vauohan. 


The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers* 


I. 


There  is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death  ; 

And  with  his  sicKle  keen, 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breati), 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 


It. 


*  Shall  I  have  nought  that  is  fair,'  saith  he: 
Have  nought  but  the  bearded  grain  ? 

Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet 
to  me, 
I  will  give  them  all  back  again.' 


TIL 


He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearfal  eyes, 
He  kissed  their  drooping  leares ; 

It  was  tor  the  Lord  of  Paradise 
He  bound  them  "in  his  sheaves. 


rv. 


'  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowrets  gay,' 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smil'd  : 
*  Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they, 

Where  he  was  once  a  child.' 


V. 


« They  all  bloom  bright  in  fields  of  light. 

Transplanted  by  my  care, 
And  saints  upon  their  garments  white 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear.' 


VI. 


And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain, 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love; 
But  she  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again, 

In  the  fields  of  light  above. 


VII. 


0,  not  in  cruelty.,  not  in  wrath, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day ; 
'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth, 

And  took  the  flowers  away.  L, 

[Knickerbocker, 


Consolation* 

Pilgrim  burthened  with  thy  sin. 
Come  the  way  to  Zion's  gate. 
There,  till  mercy  lets  thee  in, 
Knock  and  weep,  and  watch,  and  wait. 
Knock  ! — He  knows  the  sinner's  cry  ; 
Weep  '—He  loves  the  mourner's  tears ; 


^ 


Watch ! — for  saving  grace  is  nigh  ! 
Wait— till  heavenly  light  appears. 

Hark !  it  is  the  briJegroom's  voice 
Welcome,  pilgrim,  to  thy  rest ; 
Now  within  ihe  gates  rejoice. 
Safe  and  sealed,  and  bought  and  blest* 
Safe  from  all  the  lures  of  vice. 
Sealed  by  signs  the  chosen  know. 
Bought — by  love  and  life  the  price, 
Blest — the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 

Holy  Pilgrim  !  what  for  thee. 
In  a  world  like  this  remain  ? 
From  thy  guarded  breast  shall  flee. 
Fear  and  shame,  and  doubt  and  pain. 
Fear — the  hope  of  heaven  shall  fly. 
Shame — from  glory's  view  retire, 
Doubt — in  certain  rapture  die. 
Pain  in  endless  bliss  expire.         Crabbs. 


ENIGMA— NO.  21. 

I  am  composed  of  16  letters. 

My  2,  14, 3,  9,  is  a  volcanic  mountain* 

My  14,  4,  8,  7,  was  a  celebrated  Swiss  Pa- 
triot. 

My  6,  1,  6,  15,  4,  is  a  famous  stone. 

My  14,  12,  3,  2,  is  a  river  in  England. 

My  4,  11,  5,  8,  is  a  title  ol  nobility. 

My  7,  13,  3,  11,  is  a  river  in  Siberia. 

My  15,  12,  5,  16,  is  a  city  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

My  9,  5,  6,  7,  is  an  inland  sea. 

My  10,  12,  3,  16,  is  a  lake  of  Scotland. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  distingaUhed 
foreigner,  who  risked  his  life  in  defence  of 
American  freedom.  H.  C.  B. 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  20,  p.  624 Olive, 

Lyre,  Hop,  River,  Hor,  Loire,  Po.— Oliver  H. 
Perry. 

-  —  ^  I  ■ 

RossuE  OF  Vol.  L^A  New  Stereotype  Edi- 
tion of  this  Magazine. — The  first  quarterly 
part  of  Vol.  I.  is  now  ready — lor  37  1-2 
cents,  or  4  copies  for  !ffl.  Orders  should  be 
Sent  soon. 
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reoueated  lo  act  as  agents. 

Enclose  a  One  Dollar  Bill,  without  payment  of  pot- 
tage, and  the  work  will  be  sent  for  the  year. 

**  The  information  contained  in  this  work  is  worth 
more  than  silver."— iV.  Y.  Observer. 

**  It  ahould  be  in  every  family  in  the  oountrv.*'— 
N.  y.  JB^st  Recorder.  ^ 
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RICHARD    AND    SALADIN. 


SaladJn  was  made  Sultaa  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  after  the  Crusaders  had  been  so 
Tar  Bucceuful,  ihat  the  MahomedaQs  hnd 
been  expelled  from  the  latter  country, 
and  an  European  King  reigned  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Saladin,  (or  Sala-eddin,  as  hitt 
name  ie  more  properly  written  after  the 
Arabic,)  with  great  courage  and  skill  nn- 
dertook  and  accomplighed  the  re-con- 
quest. He  recorered  ulso  Arabia,  Per- 
sia and  Mesopotamia,  and  at  length  ad- 
vanced towards  Jerusalem-  Near  Tibe- 
rias he  met  aa  army  of  50,000  men,  and 
made  prisoner  of  Guy  de.  Lusigoan,  the 
Kinfr  of  JeruBulera,  so  that  he  was  soon 


master  of  the  Capital.     He  treated  the  j 
inhabitants  and  all  his  prisoners  with  such  ] 
humanity,  and  his  conduct  wa«  nwrked  j 
with  so  much  good  faith,  that  his  exam-  ) 
pie  might  well  have  been  imitated  by  his  < 
enemies.  J 
Richard    I.  of  England,  surnamed  in  ^ 
French    Cceur-de-Lion,  (Lioa-heart,)  at- 
tempted to   recover  the    lost  territory,  l 
and,  sailing    with   Philip   Augustus    of  ? 
France,  soon   got   possession  of   Acre, 
Cfesarea  and  Jaffii.    Although  he  defeat- 
ed Saladin  at  Csesarea,  the  French  became 
inaubordinate,  and  various  circumalances  ) 
occurred  to  compel  him  to  renounce  his  { 
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enterprise  in  despair.  He  concluded  a 
truce  for  three  years  and  three  months, 
leaving  the  Mahomedans  masters  of  the 
country.  This  was  in  the  year  1192; 
and  only  a  few  months  before  the  death 
of  Saladin.  While  at  Damascus,  during 
his  last  sickness,  that  remarkable  man 
struck  with  the  vanity  of  human  great- 
ness, ordered  that  his  winding-sheet 
should  be  displayed  in  the  presence  of 
his  army,  and  proclamation  to  be  made 
by  a  herald,  that  this  was  the  only  thing 
which  he  was  able  to  retain  after  all  his 
conquests.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  leaving  his  dominions  to  be  divid- 
ed between  his  seventeen  sons. 

Bichard  is  eulogised  for  heroism  and 
a  "  chivalrous*'  spirit  above  most  other 
men  who  ever  lived ;  and,  if  we  apply 
the  term  "chivalrous"  in  its  legitimate 
sense,  it  certainly  belongs  to  him :  for  he 
was  so  influenced  by  the  superstitions  of 
Rome,  that  at  her  call  he  abandoned 
his  kingdom  to  disturbances  caused  in 
.  part  by  his  avaricious  oppression. 

On  his  way  home  he  was  shipwrecked 
in  the  Venetian  territory ;  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  pass  through  Germany  in  disguise, 
was  imprisoned  by  Leopold,  Duke  of 
Austria,  and  delivered  up  to  Henry  VI., 
from  whom  he  was  ransomed  by  his  sub- 
jects. In  1194,  he  landed  at  Sandwich ; 
and,  after  several  campaigns  in  France, 
he  died  of  a  wound  received  at  the  siege 
of  Chains,  April  6th,  1199,  at  the  age  of 
42. 

Among  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Rich- 
ard, with  which  his  admirers  have  been 
amused  by  some  of  his  eulogists,  is  that 
represented  in  our  frontispiece,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  encountered  Saladin 
hand  to  hand,  and  with  such  vigor  and 
skill  as  to  have  unhorsed  and  conquered 
him.  Walter  Scott,  with  his  character- 
istic ingenuity,  has  given  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  this  imaginary  scene,  which  many 
of  his  readers,  no  doubt,  have  impressed 
upon  their  minds,  and  regard  as  true. 
Such  is  one  of  the  evil  consequences  of 


those  writings,  so  greatly  approved,  even 
by  many  intelligent  persons — '*  historical 
novels." 

Our  print,  however,  has  a  certain 
value,  as  it  gives  a  pretty  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  costume«  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements of  the  Crusade  and  Saracen 
chiefs.  The  spear,  with '  which  the  at- 
tack was  usually  commenced,  and  at  a 
gallop,  lies  on  the  ground ;  and  the  pow- 
erful arm  of  Richard  has  raised  the  hat- 
tie  axe,  to  which  the  knights  often  next 
appealed,  while  the  Sultan,  though  just 
unhorsed,  stands  with  his  little  shield 
to  protect  his  turbaned  head,  and  his  Da- 
mascus cymetar  prepared  to  return  the 
coming  blow,  with  a  blade  which  no  oth- 
er weapon  could  cut  or  break. 

Would  any  enquire  why  a  fanatic  like 
Richard  has  received  so  many  praises, 
while  leaders  of  Mormons,  and  other  in- 
fatuated men,  with  quite  as  much  sense 
and  Christianity,  are  regarded  as  they  de- 
serve 1  The  answer  is  brief:  One  of  the 
most  eflfectual  ways  to  commend  Rome, 
is  to  exalt  her  most  obedient  servants  to 
saints  and  heroes . 

The  Crusades  were  some  of  the  mon 
remarkable  wars  ever  waged,  and  the 
personages  here  represented  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  who  were  engaged  in 
them.  Of  all  the  events  mentioned  in 
history,  there  are  few  of  which  we  are 
so  much  in  danger  of  forming  false  im- 
pressions as  the  Crusaders :  for  there  are 
few  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world  by  so  many  partial  and 
influential  writers. 

Inconsiderate  minds  are  easily  fascinat- 
ed by  the  romantic  pictures  of  chivalry, 
in  which  so  many  prose  and  poetical 
works  abound;  and,  while  engaged  In 
admiring  their  pictures  of  wandering 
knights,  enchanted  castles,  imprisoned 
beauties,  jousts  and  tournaments,  the 
reader  is  too  apt  to  forget  the  grand 
principles  of  common  sense  ard  christian 
morals,  by  which  he  should  coolJy  and  in- 
dependently judge  the  splendid  throngs. 
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Instead  of  rejecting  the  extravagant  eu- 
logiums  and  viewing  wilh  reasonable 
abatement  many  of  the  representations  of 
the  beaefits  resulting  from  chivalry  and 
its  concomitants,  how  many,  even  at  this 
day,  seem  to  adopt  them  all  without  a 
question,  or  a  doubt. 

But  chivalry  as  a  civil  or  social  insti- 
tution, was  an  evil  of  secondary  import- 
ance only,  when  compared  with  iis  cha- 
racter and  effects  in  connection  with  re- 
ligion. Being  a  legitimate  production, 
and  a  powerful  supporter  of  the  Romish 
system,  when  justly  regarded,  it  is  seen 
to  resemble  it  in  too  many  of  its  object- 
ionable features.  In  this  light  it  is  wor- 
thy of  being  examined  critically  and  at 
length ;  and  an  able  writer  might  draw 
from  this  subject  a  picture  of  the  perver- 
sions of  the  human  mind  and  manners, 
painful  it  is  true  but  not  too  severe  and 
frightful  to  be  useful,  indeed,  necessary 
to  the  present  age,  and  even  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  But  let  us  recount  such 
leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  Cru- 
sades, as  we  have  room  to  give,  and  we 
may  add  a  few  lines  on  the  personages  de« 
picted  above. 

Even  the  greatest  admirers  of  chivalry 
and  the  Crusades  think  many  apolo- 
gies necessary,  for  the  low  state  of  socie- 
ty which  produced  them.  But,  so  far 
from  admitting  this  as  an  excuse,  wc 
plainly  see  that  it  was  Some  who  had 
created  and  perpetuated  the  ignorance 
and  semi-barbarism  of  those  days,  and 
that  chivalry  and  the  Crusades  were  only 
some  of  her  new  devices  to  continue  them 
though  their  remoter  results  were  not 
always  what  she  desired  or  expected. 
All  the  claims  we  hear  made,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  pure,  lofty,  philanthropic 
and  Christian  principle,  which  set  a  vag- 
abond, like  Peter  the  Hermit,  traversing 
Europe,  to  raise  an  army  to  conquer  Je- 
rusalem, are  idle  tales.  And  so  are  the 
assurances  we  receive  of  the  disinterest- 
ed spirit  which  he  excited.  The  spring 
of  the  Crusades,  the  impi^lse  which  sent 
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so  many  millions  to  undertake  the  long 
and  hazardous  journey  to  the  Holy  Land, 
was  neither  the  eloquence  of  Peter  nor 
the  love  of  God :  neither  attachment  to 
Christianity,  nor  hatred  of  Mahommed. 
In  our  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  manifest 
and  inexcusable  offences  of  most  histori- 
ans, that  they  have  misrepresented  this 
point.  They  have  not  told  it  distinctly 
to  the  world,  that  the  Crusades  were 
made  solely  by  the  piomises  of  the 
popes,  to  grant  spiritual  privileges  to  all 
who  engaged  in  them,  or  in  any  way  pro- 
moted them.  Such  was  the  intellectual 
condition  of  Europe,  and  so  profound  her 
ignorance  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
religion  which  she  professed,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  all  nations  believed  the  arrogant, 
impious  pretensions  of  the  popes,  and  de- 
serted their  homes  and  threw  away  their 
lives  at  their  invitation.  What  more 
need  be  said,  in  reply  to  the  apologies 
above  alluded  to  1  Such  was  the  state  of 
Europe,  after  Rome  had  been  her  tutor 
for  centuries. 

Genuine  christian  doctrine  and  exam- 
ple would  have  raised  her  above  such 
a  grade  of  society  in  half  a  generation. 
The  nations  of  that  quarter  of  the  world 
were  far  below  the  Sandwich  and  Socie- 
ty Islanders,  in  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant principles  of  religious  and  social 
life. 


One  hundred  and  eight  steamboats 
have  been  built  at  various  points  on  the 
Ohio  River  this  season,  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  which  is  51,560  tons,lmd  the 
cost  $1,400,000.  The  total  number  of 
steamboats  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
is  750,  the  tonnage  of  which  is  160,000 
tons,  and  the  cost  $12,000,000. 


Indian  Corn  was  selling  at  Davenport, 
Iowa,  on  the  3d  of  October,  at  12  cents 
per  bushel;  and  winter  wheat  at  thirty- 
five  cents. 


A  good  book  and  a  good  wife  are  said 
to  be  two  of  the  best  companions  in  the 
w«rld. 
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St.  Petersburs* 

Concluded  from  page  579. 

From  **  The  shores  op  the  Baltic,"  by  an 
English  Lady. 

The  most  magnificent   object,  if  you 
can  select  where  all  aie  magnificent,  is 
the  line  of  Palace  Quay  upon  the  Neva — 
beginning  with  the  Winter  Palace— uni- 
ted by  covered  bridges  with  the  Hermi- 
tage— this  again  connected  by  magnifi- 
cent links  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
Marble  Palace,  and  so  on  to  the  summer 
garden — while  marble  vases  and  lions,  of 
colossal  size,  bring  the  eye  down  to  the 
granite  banks  of  the  stream,  wher^  every 
column  and  gilded  cupola  is  reflecied  in 
increased  brilliancy.     A  casual  observer 
would  hardly  remark  the  traces  of  fire  in 
the  grand  structure  of  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace.    The   entire  shell    stands    perfect, 
though,  within,  not  a  stone  is  left  in  its 
place.     Two  thousand  workmen  are  now 
swarming  about  this  vast  hive,  and  the 
architect,  Kleinmichael,  straining  every 
nerve  to  redeem  his  pledge  of  presenting 
this  palace,  ready  inside  and  out,  as  it 
stood  before,  for  the   celebration  of  the 
Easter  f&tes.     In  one  light  this  destruc- 
tive fire  has  proved  a  blessing ;  for  the 
custom  of  consigrning  to  solitude  those 
suites  of  rooms  occupied  by  a  deceased 
Sovereign  had  here  closed  so  many  of 
the  finest  apartments,  that  in  a  few  more 
successions  the  reigning  monarch  would 
have  been  fairly  turned  out  by  the  ghosts 
of  his  predecessors.     The  gilt  cross,  on 
the  cupola  of  the  private  chapel  of  the 
palace,  resisted  the  fury  of  the  element, 
and,  glowing  with  increased  brilliancy  in 
the  light  of  the  furnace  around  it,  was 
watched  by  many  an  anxious  eye  in  the 
crowd  of  believers  beneath,  who  ascribe 
its  preservation  to  miraculous  interven- 
tion.    This  idea  has  proved  a  powerful 
engine  in  the  hands  of  the  architect,  for 
under  the  conviction  that  a  blessing  rests 
on  the   palace    the    workmen  toil  with 
double  assiduity  at  its  renovation.  Thence 
we  proceeded  down  the  splendid  Nevski 
—over  a  graceful  iron  suspension  bridge 
with  gilt  tips ;  passing  the  palace   where 
Paul  met  his  fate,  in  a  room  conspicuous 
by  one  window  alone,  and  that  a  single 
sheet  of  plate  glass. — Then  past  Peter's 
original  house,  a  perfect  Dutchman — the 
first  humble  stone  of  this  great  capital, 
which  occupies  one  corner  of  the  sum- 
mer garden ;  planted  also  by  him.  Thete 


are  the  resort  of  the  beau   monde  in   the 
5|)ring,   before    they   disperse    into    the 
country  ;   and,  pointing    out  to  me  the 
siunted  elms,  already  almost  dismantled 
of  their  scanty  foliage ;  my  companion 
observed,  with  moie  of  complacency  than 
of  humility  in  his  manner,  that  they  gave 
shnde   in  the  summer  I     Leaving    these 
transparent  thickets,  we  crossed  one  of 
the  bridges  of  boats  over  the  Neva,  and 
entered  the  fortress  on  the  Wassili-Os- 
troff,  or  Basil's  island,  ihe  guaid  turning 
out  at  every  barrier  to  salute   the  Fort- 
major  of  Petersburg.     Here  many  of  the 
state  prisoners,  from  the  military  delin- 
quent of  a  few  weeks'  detention  to  the 
captive    for     life,    are    confined.      The 
church  was  the  only  accessible  part,  the 
taper  gilt  spire   of  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  objects  in  Petersburg  from 
a  distance.     The  interior  was  gaudy  with 
gilding  and  drapery.    Service  was  going 
forward — the  priests,   with   their    wavy 
locks  flowing  on  their  shoulders,  throw- 
ing about  incense,  muttering  the   mass, 
and  staring  at  the  strangers  with   equal 
unconcern.     The    most    interesting  ob- 
jects were  the  tombs  of  several  of  the 
late  Czars,  including  Alexander,  and  ail 
of  Catherine  the  Second  that  could  die, 
and  around  hung  various  captured  stand- 
ards— the    graceful    crescent     denoting 
whence  they  had  been  wrested. 

We  now  continued  our  route  to  Kaxn- 
enQi-OstrofiT,  or  the  stone  island,  to  Je- 
laghine,  Krestofsky,  &c.,  and  other  i»- 
lands,  forming  a  miniature  archipelago, 
on  which  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael,  as  well  as  many  of  the  no- 
bility, have  summer  residences.  Here  a 
pretty  distribution  of  wood,  water  and 
'villa*  faintly  recalled  the  idea  of  Virginia 
Water,  thotigh  entirely  on  a  stunted 
scale. 

The  oak  is  seen  here,  but  scarce  rising 
above  a  shrub.  We^ entered  the  imperiiu 
Datsch,  or  summer  residence,  at  Je- 
laghine.  The  house  is  very  simple  :  logs 
of  wood  were  burning  in  the  open  grates, 
and  a  cast-iron  staircase  leading  to  the 
upper  rooms :  on  the  third  story  waa  a 
small  chapel,  and  behind  the  altar  a  sanc- 
tuary, which  my  woman's  foot  was  for- 
bidden to  enter.  This  is  the  rule  in  all 
Greek  places  of  worship.  The  Datsches 
of  the  nobility  are  all  of  wood,  the  empe- 
ror's alone  being  of  stone,  and  tortured 
into  every  incongruous  form  that  bad 
taste  can  devise ;  the  whole  touched  up 
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and  tricked  out  with  painted  eorniees  and 
pilasters,  in  red  and  yellow  ochrei  and, 
once  done,  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea- 
sons. Each  has  just  enough  ground 
around  to  give  the  idea  of  an  English  tea- 
garden,  with  every  appurtenance  of 
painted  wooden  arch,  temple,  and  seat 
to  confirm  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
here  the  established  idea,  that  such 
houses  and  such  gardens  are  precise  fac- 
similes of  an  English  country  residence, 
and  I  fear  my  kind  companion  was  a  lit- 
tle chagrined  at  my  not  accepting  this 
piece  of  homage  to  my  native  land.  In 
this  neighborhood  is  also  a  Russian  vil- 
lage, wooden  cottages  with  deep  roofs, 
and  galleries  running  round  like  the 
Swiss,  ornamented  with  most  delicately- 
carved  wood ;  of  course  here  was  also 
plenty  of  red,  blue  and  yellow,  for  it 
seems  that  without  these  primary  colors 
little  can  be  done.  The  love  of  red  es- 
pecially is  so  inherent  a  taste  in  Russia, 
that  red  and  beautiful  are,  in  a  popular 
sense,  expressed  by  the  same  word.  But 
this  is  evidently  the  show  village  of  the 
capital,  and  almost  entirely  let  to  fami- 
lies for  the  summer.  As  for  the  roads, 
they  were  ankle  deep  in  mud,  and-such 
as  an  English  squire  would  hardly  have 
sufiered  in  his  vicinity. 

Our  sight  seeing,  properly  speaking, 
commenced  with  the  Casan  church,  which 
stands  like  a  bat  with  extended  wings  on 
an  open  space,  jast  where  St.  Catherine's 
canal  intersects  the  Nevski :  the  body  of 
the  church  being  small  in  comparison 
with  a  grand  semi-circular  peristyle  of 
fifty-six  columns,  placed  in  rows  of  four 
deep.  In  the  place  before  tbe  church 
are  two  magnificent  statutes  of  KutusofiT, 
Prince  of  Smolenski,  and  of  Barclay  de 
Tolly.  Altogether  this  edifice  is  a  superb 
specimen  of  what  Russian  architects, 
Russian  quarries,  and  Russian  mines  can 
produce.  The  grand  entrance  door  in 
the  centre  beneath  the  peristyle  is  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  genius.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  compartments  of  subjects  in  has  re- 
lief from  the  Old  Testament,  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  occupied  with  figures  of 
saints  in  haut  relief,  and  heads  startirig 
from  circular  frames ;  all  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite design,  expression,  and  finish.  We 
entered  by  a  small  side  door,  and  seemed 
transported  in  a  moment  to  some  hall  of 
the  genii :  riches  glittered  around  in  fab- 
ulous profusion,  while  a  subdued  light,  a 
stupifying  perfume,  and  a  strain  of  un- 


earthly harmony  disposed  the  senses  for 
mysterious  impressions.  Pillars  of  pol- 
ished marble,  in  one  solid  mass  from  top 
to  base,  with  gilt  pedestals  and  capitals, 
supported  the  roof  in  couples.  The  altar 
was  an  open  arch  of  dead  and  bright  sil- 
ver, in  a  frame-work  of  gold,  supported 
on  bemi-transparent  jasper  columns,  and 
closed  bebina  with  a  drapery  of  crimson 
velvet.  The  altar  railings  were  each  a 
bright,  heavy  Colossus  of  solid  silver, 
any  one  of  wnich  would  have  furnished  a 
very  respectable  sideboard.  Several 
huge  candlesticks,  eight  feet  high,  of  the 
same  virgin  metal,  were  burning  with 
candles  of  all  sizes,  from  the  pillar  of 
wax  to  the  lowliest  taper,  the  various  vo- 
tive ofiferings  of  pilgrims,  before  shrines 
of  incalculable  riches,  consisting  of  pic- 
tures of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  or  of  par- 
ticular saints;  the  face  and  flesh  parts 
alone  being  painted,  and  those  most  bar- 
barously, for  the  Greek  church  appears 
to  qualify  the  idolatry  by  the  farthest 
possible  departure  from  nature  ;  real  pre- 
cious stones  forming  the  appropriate  col- 
ors in  head-dress  or  vest,  and  pearls, 
woven  over,  representing  the  white  dra- 
pery. In  the  centre  from  the  dome  hung 
a  gigantic  chandelier  of  silver,  over  a 
circular  mosaic  pavement  of  the  most 
graceful  designs.  The  priests,  clad  like 
sorcerers,  were  murmuring  their  incanta- 
tions, and  flinging  about  incense,  while 
invisible  voices  in  seraph  tones  chanted 
the  re>ponses.  And  then  to  turn  from 
all  this  blaze  and  gorgeousness,  from 
walls  of  silver,  and  hangings  of  pearls,  to 
the  poor  creatures  who  at  this  moment 
seemed  the  only  objects  of  such  display  ; 
abject  beings  with  tattered  garments,  de- 
crepit bodies,  and  animal  countenances, 
who  stood  crossing  themselves,  bowing 
at  intervals  before  the  shrines  till  their 
foreheads  resoupded  on  the  marble  floor, 
iind  staring  around,  gaping,  or  spitting, 
between  every  prostration,  old  hags  of 
nuns  in  filthy  attire,  wretched  cripples 
and  loathsome  beggars,  whom  one  seed' 
pearl  from  the  virgin's  shoulder  knot 
would  have  enriched,  but  to  whom  in 
their  faith  the  sacrilegious  thought,  doubt- 
less, never  occurred.  Here  also  the  tro- 
phies of  conquered  armies  hung  around  i 
but  this  time  the  eagle  was  the  emblem. 
KutusofiPs  tomb  is  the  only  monument  in 
the  interior,  and  this  is  shortly  to  be  re- 
moved. This  church  is  dedicated  to  the 
holy  Virgin  of  Casan,  so  called  from  a 
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picture  of  the  Virgin  in  the  town  of  Ca- 
san,  which  has  an  immense  reputation 
for  miracles.  It  is  also  distinguished  by 
the  peculiarity  of  two  unequal  transepts ; 
not,  as  some  have  alleged,  from  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  the  Greek  cross,  but  sim- 
ply  for  want  of  space  on  the  canal  side 
to  continue  the  building. 

Having  thus  taken  the  aggregate  of  a 
Russian  church  interior,  for  the  rest  are 
mere  repetitions  of  the  same  barbaric 
splendor,  untouched  by  true  art,  we 
proceeded  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  on  the 
Wassili-Ostrof.  This  is  one  of  those 
outwardly  splendid  piles,  with  ten  times 
more  space  ihan  in  England  would  be  al- 
lowed for  the  same  object,  ten  times 
more  out  of  repair,  and  ten  thousand 
times  dirtier.  At  the  ceremony  of  Rus- 
sian baptism  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made 
on  the  lips  to  say  nothing  bad,  on  the 
eyes  to  see  nothing  bad,  on  the  ears  to 
bear  nothing  bad — and,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed, on  the  nose  also  to  smell  nothing 
Dad ;  for  the  Russians  do  not  seem  in- 
inconvenienced  by  the  trials  to  which 
this  organ  is  exposed  on  entering  their 
dwellings.  But  to  return  to  this  odorif- 
erous academy — the  halls  and  staircase 
are  all  on  a  grand  scale,  and  appropriate- 
ly adorned  with  casts  from  the  Laocoon, 
tne  Gladiator,  and  other  celebrated  stat- 
ues of  antiquity.  A  stripling  population, 
students  in  uniform,  and  cadets  from  the 
colleges,  to  whom  it  was  a  half-holiday, 
were  swarming  in  the  extensive  room ; 
seemingly  under  no  restraint  except  that 
of  a  dancing-master,  before  whom  about 
fifty  of  them  were  dancing  quadrilles  with 
much  grace  and  expression  in  a  cloud  of 
dust.  They  seemed  to  consider  this  very 
great  fun,  and  twisted  their  slim  male 
partners  about  most  emphatically,  while 
many  a  laughing  eye  turned  upon  the  un- 
bidden spectators  ;  who,  to  own  the 
truth,  loitered  longer  in  this  room  than 
the  occasion  required.  But  in  these 
time?,  when  good  dancing  has  proved  a 
quick  step  to  advancement  in  Russia, 
this  accomplishment  is  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed. The  walls  are  lined  with  eight  car* 
toons  of  boar  hunts  and  sylvan  sports  by 
Rubens  and  Snyders — the  latter  quite  un- 
deniable— of  great  merit,  though  we 
could  procure  no  information  of  their  his- 
tory. Also  a  fine  marble  bust  of  this 
magnificent  emperor,  which,  had  it  been 
dug  up  in  classic  ground,  would  have 
been  aeclared  a   Grecian  demi-god — it 


was  impossible  to  pass  without  admin-  \ 
tion.  1  wish  his  Doaano  were  a  little  ( 
milder. 

But  the  great  attraction  was  Bmlofi's  ) 
picture  of  the  fall  of  Pompeii — an  im-  - 
mense  canvass — at     least    twenty    feet  ! 
wide  by  fifteen  high,  which  now  ranks  as  ; 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  capital.     This  pic-  ' 
ture  is  a  gallery  in  itself,  and  one  of  ab-  i 
sorbing  interest.    Above  the  scene  hangs  ; 
the  dense  black  cloud  as  described  by  \ 
Pliny.     To  the  right  this  is  broken  by  a  \ 
stream  of  forked  lightning,  whose  livid  (, 
light  blends  horribly  with  a  red-hot  snl- 
phurous  glare  of  the  volcano,  the  outline 
of  which  is  dimly  visible.    In  the  centre 
of   the    picture,  where    the    light    falls 
strongest,  lies  the  body  of  a  female,  her 
arms    extended — a    crying  infant    lying 
upon  her,  with  one  little  hand  clingingr  to 
the  drapery  beneath  her  bosom ;  she  had 
evidently    been  killed  by  a  fall  from    a  \ 
chariot,  one  broken  wheel  of  which  is 
close  to  her,  and  which  is  seen    borne  1, 
along  at  full  speed  in  the  distance  by  two 
terriled  horses,   while  the   driver,  the  ! 
reins  twisted  round  his  wrist,  is  dragging  ; 
behind  them.     Forward  en  the  right,  is  a 
group  of  father,  mother,  and  three  son^:  ; 
the  nged  father,  trying  with  one  hand  to  ' 
ward  ofl!*the  shoWer  of  ashes,  is  carried  in 
the  arms  of  the  eldest  son,  who,  helmet-  \ 
ed  like  a  soldier,  is  carefully  picking  his  ) 
way    among    the    falling     stones.     The  | 
younger,  quite  a  lad,  is  supporting  the 
old  man's  feet,  and  gazing  with  a  coon- 
tenance  of  agony  at  a  tottering  monn- 
ment.    The  second  son  is   supplicating  -^ 
his  mother  to  trust  herself  also    in   his 
arms,  but,  hnlf  extended  on  the  ground,  \ 
she  gently  repulses  him,  and   aflection-  ^ 
ately  urges  his  own  safety.     The  expres-  \ 
sion  and  lighting  of  this  group  are  beyond  \ 
all  praise.     In  the  right  comer  of  the  pic-  - 
ture  is  a  lover  bearing  the  body  of  bis  \ 
fainting  mistress ;   from  the  ch»plet  on   ' 
her  head,  and    other  bridal  ornaments,  c 
they  appear  to  have  been  just  united. 
Behind  is  a  grey  horse  in  full  light,  furi- 
ous with  terror — his  rider  clinging  with  ^ 
every  muscle,  while,  half  hidden,  appears  i 
a  frantic  figure,  its  nails  fastened  into  the  ) 
animal's  back  in  the  attempt  to  mount.  X 
On  the  left  of  the  centre    is  a  terror-  ) 
stricken  family — father,  mother,  and  two  ( 
children,  cowering  half   naked  beneath  ^ 
the  red  hot  hail,  and  forming  a  dark  mass  < 
in  opposition  to  a  confusion  of  figures  in  ^ 
full  light  behind  them — some   escaping 
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terriGed  from  the  tottering  portal  of  a 
building — others  bearing  children  or  vaU 
uables  in  their  arms — a  priest  with  the 
golden  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  in  the 
midst,  an  artist,  Bruloff  himself,  carrying 
his  box  of  implements  on  his  head*  The 
picture  terminates  wiih  a  group  of  Chris- 
tians, with  an  anachronttc  chalice  and 
censer,  intended,  by  their  pious  resigna- 
tion and  attitude  of  devotion  to  contrast 
with  the  wild,  hopeless  terror  arotind. 
But  these  are  the  least  efieetive  of  the 
composition. 

With  ihis  exception  I  sesrcely  passed 
a  building  ihat  did  not  in  some  way  lay 
claim  to  my  admiration.  So  much,  how^ 
ever,  has  been  written,  and  oiost  justly 
so,  in  praise  of  the  masonry  of  Peters- 
burg, that  any  furiher  comment  on  my 
part  is  superfluous.  On  the  other  hand, 
considering  how  our  English  feelings 
have  been  wounded  in  the  reflection  that 
most  of  the  beautiful  edifices  of  the  olden 
time  which  adorn  our  capital,  are  placed 
where  they  can  neither  be  approached  nor 
appreciated,  while  those  of  the  modern 
are  allowed  space  and  air,  as  if  only  to 
expose  their  defects,  I  consider  that  a 
little  conscientious  detraction  of  these 
northern  upstarts  may  be  more  accepta- 
ble. The  buildings,  it  is  true,  are  with 
rare  exceptions  magnificent  or  graceful, 
and  generally  consistent  in  style  j  but  as 
they  are  built  so  are  they  left  $  and  as 
neither  a  Russian  sdn  nor  a  Russian  frost 
can  be  trusted  for  gentle  treotment,  the 
stucco  falls  ofiT,  the  paint  blisters  up,  the 
wood-work  decays,  and  none  of  these 
items  being  renewed,  the  edifice  soon 
exhibits  a  want  of  finish  which  an  Eng- 
lish eye  must  lose  some  of  its  home  re* 
collections  to  overlook.  But  habituated 
to  the  sight,  no  Russian  eye  is  ofiended 
by  this  mixture  of  shabbiness  and  gran- 
deur. Added  to  this,  their  houses  are 
wretchedly  glazed  and  wretchedly  shod. 
Except  an  occasional  square  of  plate  glass 
every  where  beautiful,  not  a  pane  in  seen 
through  which  a  beauty  would  care  to 
be  criticised ;  nor,  beyond  the  Nevski, 
which  is  laid  with  a  level  mosaic  pave- 
ment of  wood,  is  there  a  foot  of  pavetrent 
in  St.  Petersburg  which  would  allow  you 
to  converse  m  an  open  carriage  with  this 
same  beauty  in  comfort.  Around  the 
winter  palace  it  is  execrable — such  holes 
as  an  infant  Zarowitch  might  be  lost  in ; 
and,  lest  this  should  seem  overdrawn,  I 
can  add  what  I  myself  was  eye-witness 


to,  viz. :  an  Ischvouschik  composedly 
washing  his  droschky  in  a  colossal  pud- 
dle, full  in  sight  of  the  palace  windows, 
after  which  he  washed  his  face  and  hands 
in  the  same,  and  drove  off.  There  re- 
mains, however,  tp  be  said,  that  in  a  coun- 
try which,  seven  months  in  the  year, 
strews  the  streets  with  a  white  smooth 
pavement  of  its  own,  the  rough  flag- 
stones of  art  cannot  be  so  carefully  tend- 
ed as  elsewhere.  And  now,  lest  my  pen 
should  be  deemed  invidious,  let  us  turn 
to  the  splendid  granite  blocks  in  which 
the  Neva  and  all  tributary  streams  and 
canals  are  bound;  solid,  polished  piles 
which  no  mortar  has  ever  defaced,  being 
cramped  together  with  iron  r  or  let  us 
acknowledge  the  patronage  which  Rus- 
sia has  afforded  our  English  iron-works, 
which  here  relief  these  sturdy  masses 
with  a  border  as  elegant  as  it  is  light, 
while  the  various  canals,  the  Fontanka, 
th^  Moika,  and  the  St.  Catherine's,  all 
similar  in  size,  and  clad  with  the  same 
monotony  of  granite,  were  it  not  for  the 
purposely  varied  designs  of  iheir  grace- 
ful iron  palisadings,  would  greatly  per- 
plex the  stranger.  Many  of  the  chief  no- 
blemen's palaces  are  faced  with  cast-iron 
grilles  of  the  most  costly  workmanshipi 
bearing  the  badge  of  Oriental  taste  in  the 
richly  gilt  arrow-head  $  while  the  palisa* 
ding  of  the  summer  gardens  is  bo  re- 
nowned, that  the  story  of  our  countryman 
who  came  expressly  from  England  to  see 
it,  and  immediately  returned,  is  here  con- 
sidered as  a  very  credible  piece  of  ho- 
mage. But  the  many  imbecilities  ascrib- 
ed to  English  travellers,  by  foreigners, 
would  fill  a  volume  in  themselves.  It  is 
a  pity  they  are  so  often  true. 


Number  of  Languages.  —  The  re- 
searches made  by  Balbi,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  his  Atlas  Ethnographique,  have 
led  him  to  set  down  the  number  of  known 
languages  at  2,000  at  least ;  but  the  im- 
perfect state  of  the  ethnography,  he 
states,  has  allowed  him  to  class  only  860 
languages*  and  about  5,000  dialects;  of 
which  number,  143  languages  belong  to 
Asia,  53  to  Europe,  115  to  Africa,  117  to 
Oceanico,  and  125  to  America. 

The  whole  number  of  clergy  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  is  about 
16,000,  the  whole  number  of  churches 
about  14,000,  and  the  whole  number  of 
laity  is  about  16,000,000. 
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THE    CROCODILE. 


Thii  monstrons  and  frightrul  nnimal  is 
;  1«SB  daDgeroua  and  destructive  than  its 
'  appenr&Dce  would  lead  us  to  apprehend. 
I  It  IB,  however,  an  enemy  to  be  dreaded 
I  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Asia  and 
)  Africa,  where  it  most  abounds,  at  least 
I  when  incautiously  approached  in  its  fa- 
I  vorite  element:  for,  while  on  land  its 
[  movements  are  slow  and  awkward,  in  the 
water  it  has  much  greater  advantages  in 
)  attacking  either  man  or  beast.  Even 
I  there,  however,  it  is  sometimei  met  by 
[  the  natives,  and  destroyed,  by  dexterous 
C  blows  of  the  knife  or  spear. 

Our  American  Alligator  is  an  animal 
0  closely  allied  to  the  Crocodile  of  the 

>  Eastern  Continent,  that  Naturalists  have 
I  formerly  found  difficulty  in  dislinguisb- 

ing  them.  One  of  the  principal  differen- 
is  now  fixed  upon,  is  found  in  the  teeth. 
I  The  Alligator  is  lebs  voracious,  bold  and 
'  dangerous  than  the  Crocodife  ;  snd  cases 
'   of  attacks  made  by  it  on  men  are  so  rare, 

>  that  it  has  been  denied  that  any  well  au- 
J  ihenlicated  ones  have  ever  been  ascer- 
S  lained  in  ell  the  neighborhood  of  the 
J  Missisitippi.  On  the  other  band,  we  have 
<   recently  heard  strong  testimony  to  prove 


that  ihey  occasionally  seize  negroes  in  ' 
the  bayous  near  New  Orleans,  and  some- 
times destroy  life.  In  some  parts  of 
South  America  tbey  are  very  fierce,  and  ■ 
often  commit  ravages.  Nevertbeleas,  it 
is  certain  that  in  onr  Southern  states 
where  they  exist,  they  are  commonly 
very  timid,  and  seek  the  water  at  the  . 
first  approach  of  man.  Near  the  month 
of  the  Mississippi  tbey  abound  to  a  great 
degree,  and  are  daily  »een  in  numbers, 
lying  in  the  sun  upon  the  banks,  or  upon 
the  floating  logs:  but  tbey  never  allow 
any  person  to  approach  very  near,  and 
seem  to  be  greatly  alarmed  at  the  noiae 
of  steamboats. 

Among  the  wonderful  tales  told  o.'  '^ 
S  these  animals,  at  difierent  times  and  in  *, 
s  different  countries,  we  may  cite  one.  In  . 
(  the  British  Naval  Chrouicle  an  account  is  > 
i  given  of  a  drunken  sailor,  who  attempted  ' 
>  to  swim  ashore  from  an  English  vessel  ) 
I  in  one  of  the  rivers  of  India,  and  was  ; 
^  pursued  by  a  Crocodile.  As  he  approach-  f 
{  ed  the  land,  a  tiger  sprung  at  him,  but  '' 
i  passed  over  him  into  the  Crocodile's  jaws,  ( 
^  and  was  instantly  drawn  under  and  ( 
i.    drowned.    He  was  brought  back  sober.    | 
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THE  CHAMOIS. 


This  graecfnl,  active  and  hannleas  ani- 
mal, althongh'  apparently  fitted  only  to  in- 
habit a  land  rich  in  pasturage  and  under 
a  mild  climate,  is  a  native  of  the  nigged 
and  frigid  peaka  of  the  Alps,  and  there 
alone  aeema  capahle  of  ita  fullest  enjoy- 
ment. 

"  Behold,  on  the  point  of  yonder  shag- 
gy rock,"  says  the  Magazin   Universe!, 
(a  celebrated  illustrated  popular  Maga- 
zine of  Paris  before   ui),  "behold  this 
beautiful  little  quadruped,  which  ieems 
to  be  standing  sentinel,  while  a  herd  of 
similar  animals,  on  the  neighboring  up- 
land plain,  peacefully  crop  the  carline  and 
g^nepi,  or  lick  the  saline  surface  of  the 
■tones.     At  the  first  glance  you  would 
take  it  for  a  tame  goat ;  he  is  of  the  same 
size,  form  and  aspect ;  but  he  wants  the 
heard,  his  eyes  are  larger,  more  lively 
and  beantirul,  and  betray  a  nature  more 
timid    and     restless.    His   forehead    is 
^  crowned  with  two  small  horns,  as  black 
I  as  ebony,  which  rise  aide  by  side  from 
;  between  the  eyes,  and  stand  as  if  to  pro- 
;  tect   the    two  sharp    and    slender  ears, 
{  which  are  placed    behind  them.      That 
{  coat  of  light  hail,  like  a  doe's,  with  a 
I  black  stripe  down   the   back,  from  the 


head  to  the  tail,  is  ita  summer  dress.  In  ! 
the  spring  it  was  of  an  ash-grey,  and  in 
winter  it  will  be  dark  brown,  almost  ; 
black.  The  hair,  which  at  this  season  is 
short  and  thin,  like  the  stsg'a,  will  then  < 
be  long  and  thick  like  a  sheep's :  but  its  ' 
face  will  preserve  iu  light  bufl' color,  and  i 
the  two  black  marks  on  the  cheeks. 

."  This  vigilant  sentinel  walks  wiih  his   ; 
eyes  surveying  the  neighborhood,  ready 
to  give  warning  to  the  flock,  at  the  slight-   ' 
est  appearance  of  danger.     Suddenly  he    i 
strikes  his  two  fore-feet  upon  the  ground, 
and  leaps  to  a  highi^r  rock  above,  and 
then  to  one  higher  still.    He  goes  snd 
comes,  jumps  up  and   down,  and  then 
springs  up  again,  with  the  greal est  rapid- 
ity, his  eyes  fixed  on  something  at  a  dis- 
tance, his  nostrils  expanded  and  his  esrs 
bent  to  listen.     Hark,  how  he  whistles,    < 
so  loud  that  the  rocks  echo  the  sounds." 

"He  must  be  excited  by  some  violent  ! 
passion ;  for  his  usual  voice  is  a  bleat, 
more  feeble  than  that  of  the  sheep. 
What  can  be  the  cause  1  You  can  nei-  i 
ther  see  nor  hear  anything  to  csuae  his  i 
slarm.  Bat  at  a  distance,  perhaps  half  ! 
a  league  off,u  a  hunter,  of  whose  ap-  [ 
proach  he  is  warned ;  and  there  will  be    ', 
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no  rest  until  he  has  discovered  him,  and 
the  flock,  in  obedience  to  his  warning, 
shall  have  fled  to  a  place  of  mfety.  '1  o 
escape  the  danger,  he  will  «iert  every 
faculty  which  nature  has  given  hisi.  Ton 
may  see  him  gain  the  steepest  eminencesi 
or  throw  himself  down  a  precipice  almost 
perpendicular,  striking  the  rock  three  or 
four  times  during  his  descent,  and  sud- 
denly stopping  on  a  little  apot,  acsreeiy 
large  enough  for  his  feet  to  rest  apon. 
To  see  him  thus  pase  from  one  precipice 
to  another,  you  would  almost  believe  be 
had  wings.'' 

A  French  traveller  in  Switzerland,  M. 
Lantier,  thus  describes  the  manner  of 
hunting  the  Chamois*  **  Amidst  rocks 
and  snows,  braving  all  kinds  of  dangers, 
the  hunters,  like  the  animals  they  pursue, 
leap  down  precipices,  and  slide  over  the 
ice,  and  yet  live  only  on  bread  and  wa* 
ter,  and  have  no  pillow  but  stones.  They 
set  ofi*  in  the  night,  that  they  may  arrive 
at  the  highest  pasture-grounds  before 
daybreak,  when  the  mountain  goats  go 
out  to  feed  before  the  appearance  of  the 
flocks  of  sheep. 

^' When  the  hunter  approaches  the  spot, 
he  cautiously  surveys  it  wit|i  a  spy-^ass, 
and  proceeds  until  he  discovers  a  Cha- 
mois. He  then  seeks  to  attain  some  ele- 
vation  above  it,  and  taking  deliberate 
aim,  fires  his  gun,  and  commonly  brings 
down  the  innocent  animal,  hb  it  feeds  m 
peace.  When  he  can  see  the  horns  he 
presumes  he  is  within  rifle-shot :  the 
weapon  in  use  being  something  like  a 
riflci  with  a  grooved  barrel.  Sonae  of 
them  will  give  two  shots.  If  the  animal 
falls,  the  hunter  springs  upon  it,  and  car- 
ries it  home  for  food  for  his  family,  es« 
,  pecially  if  it  is  young.  But  sometimes 
he  takes  only  the  skins  of  the  old  ones, 
especially  if  the  distance  is  great,  and  the 
roads  bad.  The  horns,  hoofs  and  indeed 
all  parts  are  of  some  use. 

"But  if  the  Chamois,  or  a  flock  of  them, 
discover  the  hunter  at  a  distance,  they 
fly,  with  a  surprising  apeed,  over  rocks, 


> 
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glaciers,  and  everything ;  and  then  com- 
mence his  toil  and  dangers.  He  parsaes 
ns  well  as  he  can  }  and  when  night  over- 
takes him,  he  makes  his  bed  where  he 
may :  on  snow  or  ice,  among  the  rocks 
or  in  the  crevice  of  the  broken  surface 
around  him.  There,  without  lig^ht  or 
fire,  he  takes  a  frugal  meal,  on  bread  so 
hard  that  he  aeeds  a  t^tone  to  break  it,  or 
cuts  it  with  the  little  knife  which  he  car- 
ries, to  dig  steps  up  the  walla  of  ice 
which  he  m  often  obliged  to  climb." 

"My  fa^er  and  my  grandfather,^  said 
a  young  Swiss  to  an  English  traveller, 
*^  lost  their  lives  in  hunting  the  Chamois  ; 
and  I  expect  the  same  death.  I  call  my 
hunting  bag  my  shroud,  and  expect  to 
die  with  it :  but  I  would  not  exchange 
my  life  for  any  other."  Six  months  af- 
serwards  his  feet  slipped,  and  he  was 
dashed  down  a  precipioe  to  rise  no  «iore. 

The  Chamois  is  the  only  species  of 
Antelopes  which  inhabits  Europe,  except 
one;  and,  while  ihe  others   choose  the 
hottest  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  he 
is  found  only  on  the  second  grade    of 
Alpine  regions,  near  to  the  verge  of  per- 
ennial snow.    From  March  or  April  an-  > 
til  October  or  November,  tfaeUttle  yoang 
Chamois  follow  the  moUierf  and  those 
graceful  little  animals  are  easily  tamed, 
if  placed  among  a  flock  of  goats.     It  then 
loses  all  its  natural  wildness  and  timidity,  \ 
enters  the  stable,  and  becomes  perfectly 
domesticated. 

In  the  wild  state  it  lives  from  20  to  30 
years.  The  flesh  of  the  Chamois  is  good 
food,  and  it  yields  sometimes  as  much  as 
12  ponads  of  excellent  fat.  But  the  skia 
is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  aninml, 
and  that  is  the  principal  object  of  the 
hunters.  It  is  strong,  supple  and  roagh, 
and  bears  long  use,  when  niade  into 
gloves,  vests  and  other  garments. 

This  harmless  little  animal  is  agreea- 
bly associated  with  the  picturesque  and 
sublime  scenery  of  its  native  mountains, 
and  with  the  simple  ond  hardy  people 
that  surround  them. 
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West  Point* 


A  correspondent  of  the  American 
Traveller,  thus  speaks  of  this  delightful 

spot: 

We  reached  the  dock  at  West  Point  at 
8  in  the  morning.  Taming  to  the  left, 
we  followed  an  avenue  on  the  hanks  of 
the  river,  amid  high  precipices  and  deep 
ravines,  embowering  trees  and  water 
glimpses. 

The  first  point  of  historic  interest  that 
we  reached  was  *  Gee's  Point,'  a  bold  pro- 
jection at  the  very  head  of  the  river,  on 
which  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  battery. — 
This  defended  a  huge  iron  chain  more 
than  1400  feet  long,  that  was  extended 
across  the  river  in  1780  to  the  bluff  on 
Constitution  Island. 

The  next  object  of  peculiar  attraction 
was  the  splendid  monument  recently 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Major  Dade, 
two  captains,  four  lieutenants,  one  phy- 
sician, and  ninetyseven  privates — a  de- 
tachment of  U.  S.  Troops  who  perished 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1835,  m  a  bat- 
tle with  the  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  case  was,  that  out 
of  thu  detachment  of  108  men,  but  three 
survived.  AlUiough  this  magnificent 
pile  of  marble  was  supported  by  carved 
cannon,  and  surmounted  by  the  Ameri- 
can eagle,  who  stooped  to  entwine  the 
laurel  wreath  around  this  remembrancer 
of  the  distant  sleepers ;  yet  how  poor  a 
substitute  this,  for  the  lives  of  those  va- 
liant men !  Even  the  glory  of  war  is  ter- 
rible. And,  as  we  gathered  there,  we 
could  not  suppress  the  suggestion  of  con- 
science, that  generosity,  yea  injustice  to 
the  poor  Indian,  chased  to  the  outskirts 
of  our  land,  would  have  saved  to  us  and 
him  that  vast  amount  of  treasure,  toil 
and  blood,  that  was  spent  in  the  Florida 

war. 

From  this  point  we  ascended  to  the 
plain  above,  to  witness  the  exercises  of 
the  cadets.  We  were  particularly  at- 
tracted by  a  party,  who  were  throwing 
bombs  some  two  hundred  yards  to  an 
elevated  barrel  in  Fort  Clinton.  As  the 
fire  of  the  fusee  is  visible,  the  passage  of 
these  bombs  through  the  air  is  exceed- 
ingly brilliant.  ' 

The  first  building  we  visited  was  the 
Artillery  Laboratory.  The  square,  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  towers,  contains 
some  ordnance  of  interest.  Here  is  the 
remnant  of  the  famous  chain  that  was 
thrown  across  the  river ;  also  two  can- 


non taken  from  the  British,  and  present- 
ed to  Congress  by  Major  Oen.  Oreene  ; 
also,  several  brass  mortars  taken  at  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  at  the  storm- 
inff^of  Stony  Point. 

Prom  the  Laboratory  we  returned  to 
the  plain  $  and,  passing  Wood's  monu- 
ment, the  delightful  houses  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, the  old  and  new  barracks,  we 
reached  the  Academy.  It  is  a  fine  stone 
building,  275  feet  by  75,  containing  a 
chemical  laboratory,  riding  and  fencing 
halls,  recitation,  court  and  engineering 
rooms,  with  the  finest  models  offortifica- 
tion,  architectural  and  civil  engineering. 
The  upper  story  is  devoted  to  the  mine- 
ralogical  cabinet  and  Mr.  Weir's  hall 
and  galleries  for  drawing,  painting  and 
sculpture. 

On  the  line  with  the  Academy  is  the 
Episcopal  Chapel.  Here  all  denomina- 
tions are  required  to  worship.  Over  the 
pulpit  is  a  painting  by  Weir,  of  Pilgrim 
memory,  it  is  said  to  represent  the 
motto  *  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.' 
*  A  female  figure  with  an  olive  branch  in 
one  hand,  and  a  Bible  in  the  other,  is 
looking  to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  just 
rising  in  the  East.  On  the  other  side  a 
Roman  warrior  has  laid  aside  his  imple- 
ments of  battle,  while  the  sUr-spangled 
banner  lies  at  his  feet.  Between  these 
figures  our  country  appears  upon  a  globe, 
over  which  hovers  an  Eagle  with  an  olive 
and  arrows.' 

On  the  same  line  with  the  Chapel  is 
the  library,  an  uncommonly  fine  building 
of  recent  construction.  It  contains  about 
15,0U0  volumes,  full  length  portraits  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison  by  Sully,  together 
with  busts  and  portraits  of  other  distin- 
guished men.  This  building  contains  a 
philosoBbical  apparatus  and  an  observa- 
tory. The  three  towers  are  devoted  to 
telescopes  and  a  transit  instrument  from 
Germany. 

Leaving  the  plain  and  passing  toward 
the  river,  we  descended  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  to  Kosciusko's  garden.  This  spot 
is  surrounded  by  precipices  above  and 
below.  It  has  a  running  fountain  in  the 
centre  and  is  surrounded  by  a  garden, 
shrubs  and  trees,  said  to  have  been  plant- 
ed by  Kosciusko,  in  soil  brought  to  the 
spot  by  his  own  hand.  This  was  his  fa- 
vorite resort  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Here  we  found  several  cadet  officers, 
who  had  been  invited  to  join  us  in  a  pic- 
nic dinner. 
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Tlioiif  ht«  at  Sea. 
To  sit  oa  the  deck,  when  the  ship  is  at 


And  watch  all  the  changes  the  weather 
can  bring 
Was  often  a  fav'rite  employment  to  me : 

For  sometimes  the  gale  through  the  cord- 
age would  sing, 

And  sometimes    the  tempest  tremendously 
roar; 
While  the  lightning  flashM  bright,  and  the 
thunders  replied 
In  peals  most  terrific;  and    torrents  would 
pour, 
A/  the  vessel  vushM  timidly  over  the  tide. 

And  sometimes  the  sun,  shining  clear  on  the 
spray. 
As  the  Sabbath  appear'd  spreading  calmness 
around, 
The  flying-fish  ilutter'd  so  swiftly  away, 
And  plunged  in  the  deep  azure  billows  pro- 
found. ^ 


O  God  of  the  ocean,  and  God  of  the  land. 
How  great  is  Thy  goodness,  how  wondroof 
Thy  power ! 
Thou  hoiJest  the  seas  in  the  palm  of  Thy 
hand, 
And  shalt  live  snd  shalt  reign  when  the 
world  is  no  more. 


^ 


From  Headley's  Liettersfrom  Long 

Lake. 

The  Loon. — Taking  Mitchell  with  me, 
we  embarked  on  Monday  in  bis  birch 
bark  canoe  for  Crotcheit  and  Rackeit 
lakes.  Paddling  leisurely  up  Long  Lake, 
I  was  struck  with  the  desolate  appear- 
ance of  the  settlement.  Scarcely  an  im- 
f>rovement  had  been  made  since  I  was 
ast  here,  while  some  clearings  had  been 
left  to  go  back  to  their  original  wild- 
ness.  Disappointed  purchasers,  lured  in 
by  extravagant  statements,  had  given  up 
in  despondency  and  left. 

But  our  light  canoe  soon  left  the  last 
clearing ;  and  curving  round  the  shore, 
we  shot  into  the  Racket  or  Racquet' e 
river,  and  entered  the'  bosom  of  the  for-' 
est.  As  we  left  the  lake  I  saw  a  loon 
some  distance  up  the  inlet,  evidently  anx- 
ious to  get  out  once  more  into  open  wa- 
ter. These  birds  (about  the  size  of  a 
goose)  you  know,  cannot  rise  from  the 
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water  except  by  a  long  effort  and  agrainat 
a  strong  damp  wind,  and  depend  for  aafe- 
tv  on  diWng  and  swimming  under  vrater. 
At  the  approach  of  danger  they  go  on- 
der  like  a  duck,  and  when  you  next  see 
them,  they  are  perhaps  sixty  rods  distant, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  your  boHet.  If 
cornered  in  a  aroall  body  of  water,  they 
will  sit  and  watch  your  motions  with  a 
keenness  and  certainty  that  is  wonder- 
ful, and  dodge  the  flash  of  a  percassion 
lock  gnn  all  day  long.  The  moment  they 
see  the  blaze  from  the  muzzle  they  dive, 
and  the  bullet,  if  well  aimed,  will  strike 
the  water  exactly  where  they  sat.  I  hare 
shot  at  them  again  mid  again,  with  a  dead 
rest,  and  those  watching  would  see  the 
ball  each  time  strike  directly  in  the  hoi* 
low  made  by  the  wake  of  the  water  above 
the  creature's  back.  There  is  no  krUinsr 
them  except  by  firing  at  them  when  they 
are  not  expecting  it,  and  then  their  neck 
and  head  are  the  only  vulnerable  points. 
They  sit  so  deep  in  the  water,  and  the 
quills  on  their  backs  are  so  hard  and  com« 
pact  that  a  ball  seems  to  make  no  im- 
pression on  them.  At  least  I  have  never 
seen  one  kilted  by  being  shot  through  the 
body.  Such  are  the  means  of  self-pre- 
servation possessed  by  this  eurious  bird, 
whose  wild,  shrill  and  lonely  cry  on  the 
water  at  midnight  is  one  of  the  most  me- 
lancholy sounds  I  ever  heard  in  the  for- 
est.— N,  Y.  (^server. 

Newspapers. — ^A  good  paper  taken  in 
a  family  seems  to  shed  a  gleam  of  intel- 
ligence around.  It  gives  the  children  a 
taste  for  reading;  it  communicates  a)l 
the  important  events  in  the  busy  world  ; 
it  is  a  never-failing  source  of  amusement, 
and  furnishes  a  fund  of  instruction  which 
will  never  be  exhausted.  Every  family, 
however  poor,  if  they  wish  to  hold  a  place 
in  the  rank  of  intelligent  beings,  should 
take  at  least  one  newspaper.  And  the 
man  who,  possessed  of  property  sufficient 
to  make  himself  easy  for  life,  surrounded 
by  children  eager  for  knowledge,  is  insti- 
gated by  a  vile  spirit  of  cupidity,  and 
neglects  to  subscribe  for  a  newspaper,  is 
de^cient  in  the  duties  of  a  parent  or  a 
good  citizen,  and  is  deserving  of  the  cen* 
sure  of  his  intelligent  neighbors. — SeL 


Selected  Advice  to  the  Ladjbs. — Al- 
ways dress  as  neatly  and  plain  as  possi- 
ble— let  Flora  be  your  jeweller,  and  a 
rose  bud  the  only  gem  about  you. — Sel, 
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WESTERN  INDIANS. 
Tlie  Cboctoir  Miwion. 

CommunicaHon  from  the   Rev.   James  B. 
Ramsey^  July  16,  1846. 

{Cimcluded  from  pag€  581.) 

The  account  which  it  gives  of  the  £z- 
aminatioii,  Addresses,  &c.  and  also  of 
the  Examination  of  the  GirFs  School,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Rev.  G.  Kingsbury, 
of  the  American  Board,  will  all  be  found 
interesting,  and  valuable  as  showing  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  Ghoctaws  in  Ghris« 
tian  civilisation. 

Our  examination  was  held  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  Tuesday  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  evening 
before  a  great  many  people  had  arrived, 
besides  the  trustees,  the  chiefs  and  head 
men ;  and  during  the  morning  they  kept 
coming  in  from  all  directions,  almost 
every  one  leadincr  another  horse  for  one 
of  the  boys  to  ride  home ;  so  that  at  din- 
ner we  had  above  150  guests.  We  had 
killed,  the  afternoon  before,  an  ox,  three 
hogs  and  two  sheep,  which  together  with 
a  moderate  quantity  of  bacon,  had  nearly 
all  disappeared  the  next  evening.  There 
were  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  some 
ladies  from  Doaksville  and  Fort  Tow- 
son  present ;  among  others,  Gol.  Pitch- 
lynn  s  two  daughters,  and  sister-in-law. 
Gapt.  Jones  also,  who  you  are  aware  is 
one  of  our  trustees,  a  very  intelligent 
man,  and  of  polished  manners,  and  a 
partner  of  Mr.  H.,  brought  his  family 
along  in  a  very  handsome  coach — the 
only  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  yet  seen  in 
the  nation.  Our  exercises  commenced 
about  7  1-2  o'clock,  and  continued,  with 
about  an  hour's  recess  for  dinner,  until 
about  three.  The  school  room,  which 
however  is  small,  was  crowded  all  the 
time,  but  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  people 
were  in  at  once  that  would  have  been 
had  our  accommodations  been  better. 

The  classes  first  examined  belonged  to 
Mr.  D wight's  department,  whose  sole 
duty  since  I  came  has  been  to  teach  the 
English  language  to  those  who  cannot 
speak  it.  As  we  have  had  no  books  suit- 
ed for  this,  it  has  required  great  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher;  and  the  examina- 
tion, which  was  a  sample  of  the  daily 
teaching,  was  conducted  simply  by  giv- 
ing the  names  of  various  objects  in  Choc- 
taw, and  requiringr  from  the  scholars  the 
English; — repeatmg  short  sentences  in 


Ghoctaw,  and  requiring  a  translation  in 
English,  and  some  conversation. 

From  most  of  this  our  trustees  were 
absent ;  being  engaged  with  the  chiefs 
and  captains  and  head  men,  in  preparing 
and  signing  a  memorial  to  Gongress 
against  the  extension  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States  over  the  whole  In- 
dian territory,  in  matters  between  Indian 
and  Indian,  as  well  as  between  Indians 
and  white  men,  which  they  had  been  in- 
formed it  was  proposed  to  do,  and  which 
they  strongly  in  their  memorial  depre- 
cate, as  a  very  great  injury,  and  a  gross 
injustice,  though  they  scarcely  thought 
it  possible  that  such  a  thing  could  be  se- 
riously designed.  'Even  should  it  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Gherokees,' 
say  they,  '  why  should  we  be  visited  for 
the  sins  of  our  neighbours!  We  can 
govern  ourselves, — we  have  a  feekng  of 
national  pride  in  this  thing, — we  are  try- 
ing all  we  can  to  improve  ourselves,  and 
to  elevate  the  mass  of  our  people, — why 
now  threaten  to  deprive  us  not  only  of  a 
just  right  solemnly  guaranteed  to  us,  but 
also  of  one  of  our  strongest  incentives  to 
self-improvement  V  I  could  not  but  sym- 
pathise with  them  deeply, — though  I 
think  still  there  must  be  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  design  of  the  United 
Slates  government. 

The  classes  taught  by  Mr.  Bissell  were 
next  examined.  These  had  been  study- 
ing reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  (Emer- 
son's 1st  and  2d  part),  and  Geography, 
(Parley's  and  Smith's.)  Then  came  on 
the  department  taught  by  Mr.  Wriffht, 
who  has  occupied  the  place  of  the  first 
teacher  since  I  came.  These  were  ex- 
amined in  Geography,  Arithmetic,  (Em- 
erson's third  part,)  Natural  Philosophy, 
History  of  the  United  States,  Algebra, 
Latin  Reader ;  after  which  I  examined 
one  boy  in  Horace,  who  had  been  recit- 
ing to  me  since  I  came.  Occasionally 
between  the  classes  we  had  a  speech  or 
two  from  some  boys  previously  appoint- 
ed to  prepare,  which  tended  somewhat 
to  vary  the  exercises,  and  to  add  to  their 
interest.  All  at  the  close  appeared 
pleased,  and  freely  expressed  their  ap- 
probation. 

After  the  examinations  were  throuffh, 
and  we  went  through  them  very  rapidly, 
— the  people,  students,  trustees,  and  all, 
were  assembled  under  the  shade  of  some 


trees  at  the  end  of  one  of  ihe  Academy 
buildings,  where  I  had  Golton's  large  Mis- 
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sionary  Map  hung*  up,  and  mounted  on  a 
little  stage.     1  talked    to    them  a  little 
while  from  this;  pointing  oat  the  vari- 
ous conditions  in  relation  to  religion  and 
civilisation,  o(  the    various  portions  of 
the  earth's  population  )  and  showing  that 
all  those  parts  which  were  in  ignorance 
and  misery  were  those  who  were  desti- 
tute of  the  Bible  ]  that  all  the  enlighten- 
ed parts  were  those  where  the  Bible  was 
reaa  ;  that  every  peo^e  who  read  it  and 
obeyed  it  were  a  gr^at  people,  and  had 
great  knowledge  in  all  other  subjects; 
all  the  wise  and  powerful  and  happy  na- 
tions of  the  earth  were  those,  and  none 
but  those  who  have  and  read  the  Bible. 
I  showed  them  that  the  people  who  speak 
the  English  language,  and  occupied  so 
small  a  part  of  the  world,  were  neverthe- 
less the  people  who  held  the  ffreat  power 
of  the  world,  and  possessed  the  greatest 
part  of  its  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  that 
knowledge  they  could  thus  see  for  them- 
selves was  power ;  and  that  that  power 
was  to  be  obtained  by  Christianity  alone. 
I  then  told  them  that  the  only  way  for 
ihe  Choctaw  nation  to  become  a  great 
and  wise  and  happy  and  respected  peo- 
ple, was  to  go  on  in  the  way  they  had  so 
nobly  begun,  in  endowing  schools  for  the 
religious  education  of  all  their  boys  and 
girls,  and  in  receiving  the  religion  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  in  reading  the  Bible,  the 
word  of  the  great  Ood. 

After  1  had  done,  Mr.  D wight  interpre- 
ted the  substance  of  it  in  Choctaw. 

After  this  was  through,  I  read  out  and 
explained  a  series  of  regulations  for  the 
next  session. 

After  Mr.  D wight  had  interpreted  the 
substance  of  these  rules,  we  closed  our 
part  of  the  exercises  by  a  prayer  by  Mr. 
Carr,  a  Methodist  minister. 

Col.  Harkins,  one  of  the  trustees,  then 
rose,  and  after  making  a  few  remarks  in 
Choctaw,  invited  Col.  Deflore,  the  chief 
of  this  district,  to  address  the  people.  He 
was  followed  by  Col.  Fisher,  the  chief  of 
the  upper  ur  Arkansas  district;  and  he 
by  Mr.  McKiiiney,  one  of  our  trustees, 
who  is  also  Maj.  Armstrong's  interpreter. 
After  which  Capt.  Hudson  gave  a  speech, 
which  I  learned  from  Mr.  Dwight  was  a 
very  good  one  indeed ;  he  is  a  very  able, 
strong-minded  Indian,  was  instructed  in 
Mr.  Kingsbury's  school  in  the  Old  Na- 
tion, and  though  not  a  professor  of  re- 
ligion, is  one  of  the  very  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  schools  and  of  temperance. 


He  spoke  with  real  ladiaa  enerinr  and 
eloquence   of  gesture.    Mr.    McfaoDey 
appeared  to  be  also  a  good  speaker.     All 
these  speeches  were  in  Ch(»ctaw,  and  of 
course  unintelligible  to  me. — Their  gene- 
ral drift,  as  I  learned  from  Mr.  Dwig-ht, 
was  to  show  the  advantages  of  education, 
and  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  all  in   behaJf 
of  the  schools ;  and  as  addressed   to  the 
boys,  recommending  diHgcsnce  aad  obe- 
dience, &c.    Col.  Harkins  closed  with  a 
few  remarks,  and  the  company  began    to 
scatter ;  and  such  a  scattering, — and  sad- 
dling of  horses,  and  running  hither  and 
thither,  and  shaking  of  hands  and  pack- 
ing of  saddle-bags,  you  never    saw,  or 
rather  I  never  saw ;  and  in  less  than  two 
honrs,  though  it  was  after  fear  o'clock 
considerably  when  they  finished  speak- 
ing, there  were  scarcely  twenty  stadeats 
and  strangers  together,  and  it  appeared 
truly  desolate.     They  seemed  nearly  all 
determined  to  start  on,  if  they  could  only 
go  five  or  six  miles,  and  camp  oat,  which 
by    the    way    is   the  common    caatom. 
From  some  of  these  boys  we  parted  with 
not  a  little  concern, — some  who  appeared 
amiable  and   desirous   to  improve,  and 
whose  minds  were  rather  serioualy  dia- 
posed, — lest  the  absence  of  two  months 
and  a  half  from  all  the  privileges  they 
had  enjoyed,  and  freedom  from  the  re- 
strainta  to  which  they  were  here  subject- 
ed, and  exposure  to  strong  temptations 
and  heathenish  influences,  should  entirely 
obliterate    all    the    impressions  ali^eady 
made,  and  the  improvement  but  just  com- 
menced. 

July  22d. — The  day  after  the  examina- 
tion, I  went  down  to  Mr.  Kingsbury's, 
to  the  examination  of  his  school;  this 
you  are  aware  is  a  girl's  school,  and  cloae 
by  Doaksville.  The  examination  com- 
menced between  8  and  9  o'clock »  1,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Bissel  and  Dwight  ar- 
rived a  little  while  after  they  had  com- 
menced, and  was  much  pleased  with  the 
promptness  and  correctness  with  which 
they  answered  the  questions  proposed  to 
them.  Indeed  I  believe  that  no  company 
of  white  girls  could  have  stood  an  exam- 
ination better.  It  was  a  cheering  aight 
to  see  nearly  fifty  of  these  girls,  thus 
trained  up  under  religious  influences,  and 
growing  in  useful  knowledge,  and  a  large 
number  of  their  fathers  and  mothers  pre- 
sent, looking  on  and  listening  with  coun- 
tenances of  deep  and  lively  interest. — 
Mi$s,  Chronicle, 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


MR.  TUTOR'S  GARDEN  AT  NAHANT. 

This  Boperb  garden  is  a  roa^h,  rocky,  nar- 
row peninsula,  three  or  four  miles  long,  jut- 
ting boldlv  into  the  sea,  from  the  low  sandy 
beach  at  Lynn,  seven  miles  northeast  of  Bos- 
ton. Bein^  open  to  every  ocean  breeze,  and 
with  superior  bathing  and  fishing  ground,  it 
is  a  delighful  summer  retreat  for  the  citizens 
of  the  adjacent  towns,  and  has  long  been 
quite  a  fashionable  watering  place  for  the 
public  at  large.  Several  spacious  hotels 
crown  the  dark  clifis  of  the  south  end  of  Na- 
hant,  while  picturesque  cottages  are  scattered 
here  and  there,  occasionally  varied  by  groups 
of  farm  buildings,  pleasing  for  their  tidiness, 
or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  means  and 
taste  of  their  several  occupants.  The  sur- 
face of  this  peninsula  is  composed  mostly  of 
rocks,  or  hard,  dry  travel ;  profitable  garden- 
ing, therefore,  much  less  farming,  is  nearly 
out  of  the  question.  In  addition  to  the  want 
of  a  good  soil,  the  nights  and  mornings  are 
cold  ;  and  in  the  storms  on  the  coast,  the  wind 
sweeps  across  the  peninsula  with  great  vio- 
lence, loading  the  air  and  saturating  the  earth 
with  salt  spray  from  the  sea.  Under  these 
circumstances,  few  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
these  of  a  peculiar  kind  only,  can  be  reared 
here  without  strong,  high  shelter,  while  grow- 
ing vegetables  and  grain  are  precarious,  but 
there  are  so  many  persons  at  present  residing 
at  Nahant  during  the  summer  season,  that 
gardens  have  become  quite  a  desideratum. 

Various  schemes  have  been  devised  for  a 
more  successsul  growth  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles heie,  but  nothing  has  been  found  to  an- 
swer so  well  as  ample  protection.  Among 
those  who  have  adopted  this  most  extensive- 
ly and  successfully,  i«  Mr.  Frederic  Tudor. 
His  garden  comprises  about  four  acres,  and  is 
filled  with  nearly  every  delicacy  of  flower, 
fruit,  and  vegetable,  which  it  is  possible  to 
grow  in  the  climate  of  Nahant.  His  method 
of  protection  consists  of  a  series  of  fences. 
The  outside  line  is  16  feet  high,  made  of 
large  cedar  posts,  deeply  sunk  and  braced  in 
the  ground*  connecting  with  joist%  3  by  6 
inches,  to  which  slats  or  pickets,  3  inches 
wide  and  one  inch  thick,  of  the  same  length 
as  the  posts,  are  nailed  in  an  upright  position 
2  inches  apart.  To  this  fence  espaliers  of  the 
hardiest  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  trained.  A 
second  fence  of  the  same  fashion  and  materi- 
als, but  not  quite  so  high,  is  run  round  the 
garden  a  short  distance  from  the  first.  Then 
comes  a  third  fence,  with  others  to  the  num- 
ber of  nearly  one  hundred,  short  and  long, 
running  ofi*  at  different  angles  from  the  first 
line,  making  a  complete  labyrinth  of  the  far- 
den.  To  these  shorter  fences  are  trained 
apricots,  nectarines,  peaches,  grapes,  and  oth- 
er delicate  fruit.  In  another  part  of  the  gar- 
den is  a  peachery  by  itself,  of  300  trees,  grown 
bv  the  sides  of  short  slatted  fences,  a  few  feet 


apart,  protected  in  front  bv  a  thick  hedge  of 
dwarf  willow.  One  would  he  surprised  to 
find  what  a  difierence  these  fences  make  be- 
tween the  atmosphere  of  the  garden  and  that 
Burroundinff  it.  Although  it  was  in  the 
month  of  July  when  we  visited  the  garden, 
without,  the  air  was  chilly  and  blustering, 
within,  bland  and  warm.  Several  kinds  of 
fruits  were  in  season,  all  of  which  we  tasted, 
and  found  them  as  delicious  as  those  grown 
in  a  much  milder  climate. 

We  found  several  other  things  here  well 
worthy  of  record :  for  example,  Mr.  Tudor*s 
contrivances  with  stones  ana  different  kinds 
of  substance,  such  as  peat,  forest  leaves,  &c., 
to  retain  moisture  there^  the  soil  being  excea- 
•ivetjr  dry.  This  garden  is  well  worthy  of 
the  visit  of  amateurs;  for,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
it  is  quite  unique,  and  an  object  of  no  little 
curiosity.  We  have  never  met  with  anything 
like  it  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  either  m  this 
country  or  in  Europe;  and  we  are  informed 
that  its  onulent  owner,  with  great  liberality, 
allows  all  rstpectable  applicants  to  walk  over 
it  at  their  leisure. — Ameriean  Agriculturist. 


Athosfrkxk  kxar  tss  Ska — From  various 
experiments  made  by  the  saoaiu  of  Europe, 
it  nas  been  ascertained  that  the  atmosphere 
over  the  sea  contains  less  carbonic  acid  than 
that  over  the  land;  that,  when  the  sea  is 
rough,  and  especially  when  the  wind  is  vio- 
lent, particles  of  sea- water,  in  a  state  of  great 
tenuity,  float  in  the  air,  particularly  on  the 
coast  where  the  waves  break ;  and  that  these 
particles  are  carried  to  greater  or  less  distan- 
ces, according  to  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  sea  is  agitated. 
Hence  the  influence  of  sea-air  upon  the  soil 
and  vegetation  in  places  near  the  sea. 

{Jmertcan  AgrieuiiurisL 

Sktttng  otrr  Tbecs. — One  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  setting  out  fruit  trees.  A  friend  of 
ours  is  now  setting  out  an  orchard  of  15,000 
trees.  He  began  two  years  a^o,  by  putting 
his  trees  into  the  ground  with  roots  all 
crooked  up,  like  a  frozen  chicken's  clawt; 
but  he  soon  found  out  his  error,  and  has  since 
spent  double  the  time  in  digging  round  and 
siraighteninp^  out  the  roots,  and  manuring 
them,  that  it  would  have  taken  to  have  set 
them  out  properly  at  firsL  He  has  just  |fiven 
an  order  for  a  quantity  of  trees  to  one  of  our 
best  nurserymen,  with  positive  instructions 
not  to  have  a  root  marred ;  and  he  says  he 
shall  put  a  wheel -barrow  load  of  well-amal- 
gamated and  welNrotted  manure  to  each 
tree,  mixed  with  the  earth,  with  which  he 
fills  up  the  hole.  One  thousand  trees  well 
set  out,  and  well  cultivated  after  they  are  set 
out,  will  be  worth  more,  and  bear  more  fruit 
than  ten  thousand  carelessly  set  out  and  then 
left  to  themselves. — IM*  « 

Fish  for  MAirtrRZ.— Try  spent  bark  from 
the  tan  yard.    It  will  absorb  the  ammonia. 

[Md. 
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On  aeeiiiy  tbe  lint  Bijd  one  morn- 
ing in  Spring. 

Through  air  and  ocean,  darkness,  light. 
Blindness  itself  can  find  the  way. 

If  God  proTides  another  si^ht. 
And  lends  a  portion  of  his  day. 

0  leave  me  not,  Almighty  Friend  ! 

Without  the  light  my  soul  desires ; 
While  Thpu  to  these  poor  birds  dost  send 

A  flash  from  Thy  illuming  fires. 

A  beam,  a  ray,  a  gleam  diTine, 

To  warm  and  light  this  darksome  breast. 
To  teach  this  gloomy  world  to  shine. 

And  change  it  to  a  land  of  rest. 

Thy  hand  provides  the  yarions  food 
li^or  bird  and  beast,  and  fish  and  fly ; 

Weaves  the  soft  down  and  featherr  plume. 
To  keep  the  wanderer  warm  and  dry. 

To  Thee  1  give  my  tender  flock, 
Mj  gentle  wife  and  parents  kind  ; 

Be  Thou  the  shadow  of  a  rock. 
Where  we  may  best  protection  find. 


Tbe    l¥idow's     Cbarge      at 
Daugbter's  Bridal* 


ber 


BT  URS.  H.  L.  StOOVRNSY 

Deal  gently,  thou,  whose  hand  has  won 

The  young  bird  from  tbe  nest  away 
Where  careless  'neath  a  vemal  sun 

She  gaily  carolled  day  by  day ; 
The  haunt  is  lone, — the  heart  must  grieve. 

From  whence  her  timid  wing  doth  soar. 
In  pensive  light,  at  hush  of  eve. 

To  hear  her  gushing  song  no  more. 

Deal  gently  with  her, — thou  art  dear. 

Beyond  what  vestal  lips  have  told  ; 
And  like  a  lamb  from  fountains  clear. 

She  turns  confiding  to  thy  Ibid. 
She,  round  thy  sweet  domestic  bower. 

The  wreaths  of  changeless  love  shall  twine. 
Watch  fur  thy  step  at  vesper  hour. 

And  blend  her  holiest  prayer  wiih  thine. 

Deal  gently,  thou,  when  tar  away, 

'Mid  stranger  scenes  her  foot  shall  rove, 
Nor  let  thy  tender  cares  decay  ; 

The  soul  of  woman  li^es  on  love ; 
And  should^st  thou,  wonderins,  mark  a  tear 

Unconscious  from  her  eyelid  break. 
Be  pitiful,  and  soothe  the  fear 

The  man's  strong  heart  can  ne'er  partake. 

A  mother  yields  ber  gem  to  thee. 
On  thy  true  breast  to  sparkle  rare — 

She  places  'neath  thy  household  tree 
The  idol  of  her  loudest  care ; 


And  by  thy  trust  to  be  forgiven 
When  judgment  wakes  m  terror  wild. 

By  all  the  treasured  hopes  of  heaven. 
Deal  gently  with  the  widow's  child. 


ENIGMA.— NO.  22. 
I  am  a  word  of  10  letters. 
My  1,  5,  9,  6, 3,  8,  is  an  emblem  of  modes- 
ty- 
My  10,  5, 6,  is  used  for  food  by  the  Icaliuks. 

My  6,  2,  ],  5,  one  of  Jacob's  sons.  _ 

My  6,  5,  9,  3,  is  a  noble  but  ferocioiu  mni- 
mal. 

My  3,  7,  5,  6,  an  instrument  of  death  to  the 
captain  who  went  with  200  ehaiioca  of  iron 
against  the  Israelites. 

My  1,  5,  9,  6,  is  a  musical  instrament  of 
great  power. 

My  5,  10,  9,  3,  is  a  metal  much  in  use. 

My  8,  2,  7,  is  an  eastern  plant 

My  9,  6,  5, 1,  2,  is  an  emblem  of  penee. 

My  2,  1,  5,  6,  is  tbe  work  of  Satan,  t 

My  1,5,  8,  7,  6,  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
to  the  air. 

My  1,  7,  5,  3,  is  a  quality  of  youth. 

My  1,  5,  2,  3,  3,  7,  is  the  capital  of  a  des- 
potic empire  in  Europe. 

My  whole  is  necessary  to  every  apartmest. 

KM. 


Solution  of  Enigma  ^o.  19,  p.  606.— Tbe 
Alphabet,  Alabama,  Charleston,  Duck,  Fly, 
Flamingo,  Job,  Paint,  Quart,  Van,  Wax,  Zinc  . 

i 

IC7*  Changes  for    Volume  III. — Improve-  ) 

ments  will  be  made  in  paper,  &c.  &^t  and  ^ 

the  price  will  in  future  be  necessarily  raised,  t 

The  work,  however,  will  still  be  the  Cheapest  [ 

of  the  kind  in  Me  eoualry,  and,  we  believe,  < 
in  the  world 
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GALILEO. 


Galileo,  the  celebrated  Italian  Astrono- 
mer end  Mathematician  of  the  leventeenth 
centurjr,  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1564,  of  a  noble  family  of  Florence. 
Although  his  father  desired  to  have  him 
devoted  to  medicine,  hi*  predilection  for 
malhematieal  studies  preponderated  ;  and 
his  progress  was  so  great  in  his  favorite 
science,  that  he  was  appointed  Piofessor 


of  Mathematica  iQ  the  TTniTersity  of  Piaa, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

He  soon  began  to  contest  the  princi- 
ples of  Aristotle,  so  long  established  in 
that  institution,  and  in  Europe  generally ; 
and  so  much  disconteat  was  excited  by 
that  course,  that  he  removed  to  Padua  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  where  he  occupied 
the  same  post  in  the  UDiversity  of  that 
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city.  He  wrote  two  essays  on  philosoph- 
ical subjects,  which  gained  him  a  high 
*rank  among  the  learned :  one  on  Mecha- 
nics, and  the  other,  entitled  *'  The  Bal- 
ance," on  the  problem  of  Archimedes, 
about  the  crown. 

But  his  attention  was  turned  in  a  new 
direction  in  1609,  by  the  intelligence  he 
received  of  the  telescope,  invented  in 
Holland  by  James  Mentius.  He  imme- 
diately applied  himself  to  the  construc- 
tion of  such  an  instrument,  with  improve- 
ments of  his  own  devising ;  and  by  its 
use  he  soon  commenced  a  series  of  ob- 
servations, of  great  interest,  as  among 
the  first  Iste  discoveries  in  the  heavens. 

Among  the  objects  before  unknown, 
because  not  within  the  scope  of  the  hn* 
assisted  eye,  which  he  first  made  known 
to  the  world,  were  the  mountains  in  the 
moon  and  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter. 
These  last  he  called  the  Medicean  stars, 
in  honor  of  Cosmo  II.  Duke  of  Medici, 
who  was  his  friend  and  patron. 

He  was  restored  to  his  first  Professor- 
ship, viz.  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  in 
1610,  on  a  liberal  salary  $  and  there  pur- 
sued his  Astronomical  observations. 
But  his  discoveries  were  so  surprising, 
and  his  fame  so  great,  that  the  fanaticism 
of  Rome  was  excited  against  him,  and 
he  at  length  received  the  summons  of 
the  Inquisition,  to  appear  before  that  re- 
lentless tribunal.  There,  under  charges 
of  teaching  falsehood,  heresy  and  doc- 
trines opposed  to  the  Word  of  God,  he 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment,  and 
confined  in  a  dungeon.  After  the  lapse 
of  about  a  year  he  was  restored  to  liber- 
ty, under  a  promise  to  abstain  in  future 
from  giving  ground  for  further  displea- 
sure, and  in  1616,  resumed  his  observa- 
^  tions  on  the  starry  heai^ens.  Regarding 
the  forced  oaths  to  which  he  had  submit- 
ted as  not  obligatory,  and  thinking  him- 
self under  stronger  obligations  to  the 
truth,  he  was  not  always  silent ;  but  in 
1632,  he  published  his  Dialogues  on  the 
systems    of   Ptolemy    and    Copernicus, 
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which  show  a  strong  inclination  towards  ' 
the  latter.  This  rekindled  the  hatred  of ; 
his  enemies  ;  and  he  soon  found  himself  '| 
again  in  their  power.  The  Inquisiton,  ' 
having  ordered  him  to  Rome,  made  him  ; 
recant  the  opinions  he  had  uttered,  and  j 
then  required  him  to  do  penance,  by  re-  | 
peating  the  seven  penitential  psalma  once  '. 
a  week.  Beside  this  he  was  again  im-  '-, 
prisoned,  and  remained  so  till  1634,  still  > 
pursuing  his  studies  and  observations  as  : 
far  as  he  dared.  | 

His  various  trials  and  hardships,  with 
the  persevering  use  he  made  of  bis  tele-  / 
scope,  ultimately  affected  his  eyes  so  . 
much,  that  he  became  blind  in  1639. 
His  life  was  prolonged  three  years  later, 
and  he  died  at  Arcetri,  near  Florence, 
January  Sth,  1643,  at  the  age  of  82. 

Among  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  we  are  to  enu- 
merate the  calculation  of  longitudes  by 
the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
the  cycloid  and  the  increasing  velocity 
of  fallinf^  bodies. 

In  1718  his  remaining  works  were  col- 
lected in  three  quarto  volumes ;  but  it  is 
reported  that  some  of  the  most  valuable 
of  them  had  been  sought  out  and  de- 
stroyed,  by  one  of  the  fanatical  monkd 
who  were  among  his  persecutors. 

Galileo  left  a  son,  Vincenzo,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  mathematical  and 
musical  science.  Among  his  pupils 
were  Toricelli,  the  inventor  of  the  ba- 
rometer, and  Viviani,  the  Mathematician. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  measures 
ever  taken  by  Rome,  for  its  efTects  upon 
the  minds  of  enlightened  men,  as  well  as 
for  its  direct  contradiction  of  her  claim 
of  infalibility,  was  her  persecution  of  this 
great  and  noble  philosopher.  The  truths 
which  he  proclaimed  have  long  been  tri- 
umphant, and  the  doctrines  he  taught 
are  now  embraced  by  the  whole  enlight- 
ened world.  Rome  herself  has  been 
compelled  to  admit  and  even  to  teach 
them,  although  in  so  doing  she  must 
contradict  her  own  solemn  and  repeated 
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assertions.  The  case  is  one  of  so  open 
and  palpable  a  character,  that  the  eyes 
of  men  could  be  neither  blinded  nor  elu- 
ded. Attempts  have  indeed  been  made, 
on  the  one  hand  to  gire  the  impression, 
that  it  was  for  other  and  heretical  opin- 
ions for  which  Galileo  suffered  punish- 
ment ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  was  not 
Rome  spiritual,  but  the  civil  power,  who 
was  his  persecutor.  But  subterfuges 
like  these,  as  in  similar  attempts  to  de- 
fend Of  excuse  the  atrocities  of  the  In- 
quisitors, do  but  show  the  desperate  na- 
ture of  the  case. 

The  remarkably  fine  and  pleasing  print 
on  our  frontispiece,  gives  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  noble  statue  erected  to  6ali* 
leo  in  his  native  city. 


Poi^ell^s  Colambnt. 

The  recent  arrival  of  Mr.  Powell,  after 
a  prolonged  residence  in  Europe,  and 
with  him  his  beautiful  picture  of  the  in- 
terview between  Columbus  and  Cardinal 
Fonseca,  must  be  hailed  by  every  lover 
of  painting,  wiih  unraingled  satisfaction. 
In  the  picture  we  have  mentioned  may 
be  seen  evidence  of  talent  matured  by 
experience,  and  the  happy  influence  of  a 
study  of  morals,  whose  excellence  has 
received  the  homage  of  centuries. 

The  period  selected  is  that  previous 
to  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  and 
shortly  after  the  capture  of  Grenada  by 
the  arms  of  three  sovereigns.  The  fu- 
ture discoverer  of  the  New  World  stands 
in  a  noble  attitude.  Erect,  and  with  one 
hand  touching  a  chart,  spread  upon  the 
council  board,  he  regards  with  a  look  of 
conscious  superiority  the  haughty  frown- 
ing prelate.  Fonseca  sits  in  all  the  pomp 
of  his  ecclesiastical  station.  His  scarlet 
robes  and  Cardinal's  hat  betoken  his  dig- 
nity in  the  Church,  whilst  his  fierce  and 
scowlins^  glance  tells  of  the  baffled  and 
defeated  disputant.  The  Bible  is  open 
before  him,  and  as  his  malignant  eye  is 
bent  upon  Columbus  he  points  to  that 
passage  in  the  sacred  volume  where  the 
*^  four  corners"  of  the  earth  are  spoken 
of  to  prove  it  not  a  sphere,  and  to  con- 
vict the  Genoese  of  heresy. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  picture  is 
seated  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  att3nded  by 
his  father  confessor,  both  expressing  by 


their  looks  their  sympathy  with  the  feel- 
ings of  their  powerful  superior.  Near 
the  two  principal  figures  are  grouped, 
with  the  happiest  and  most  picturesque 
effect,  the  various  attendants  of  the  Car- 
dinal and  the  youthful  adventurers  at- 
tached to  the  train  of  Columbus ;  whilst 
seated  at  the  council  table,  in  the  strik- 
ing costume  so  much  affected  by  his 
class,  a  venerable  astrologer  looks  up 
into  the  heroic  countenance  of  the  great 
Navigator,  as  if  waiting  his  reply  to  the 
supercilious  priest.  Immediately  in  the 
rear  of  Columbus  a  knight  sits  listening 
.10  the  controversy.  His  tall,  athletic  fig- 
ure is  set  ofiT  to  advantage  in  his  coat  of 
glittering  mail,  his  gauntleted  hand  rests 
firmly  on  the  hilt  of  his  long  crusader's 
sword,  and  his  whole  attitude  is  that  of 
deep  and  earnest  attention.  Near  the 
knigbt,  and  leaning  against  the  balus- 
trade at  the  foot  of  the  palace  stairs,  are 
a  party  of  young  men,  whose  air  and 
eos^nae  pmkim  ihem  to  be  students. 
They  have  been  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
the  new  enterprise,  and  are  laughing  and 
criticising  the  scene  before  them. 

The  large  door^way  of  massive  Moor- 
ish architecture,  leading  into  a  vestibule, 
through  the  pillars  of  which  are  seeo  the 
white  towers  of  Granada,  tinged  by  a 
warm  and  mellow  light,  forms  a  fine 
back-ground,  and  is  in  excellent  contrast 
to  the  stronger  tints  of  the  rest  of  the 
painting.  In  brilliancy  of  coloring,  and 
beauty  of  composition,  this  picture  will 
compare  advancageously  with  any  of  ihe 
recent  productions  of  the  pencil  of  the 
young  artists  of  our  own,  or  of  any  other 
country :  and  by  the  liberality  and  taste 
of  one  of  our  citizens,  this  monument  of 
American  genius  is  to  remain  in  our 
city. — N,  y.  Express. 


Ibon  Shingles.  —  William  Beach  of 
Troy,  has  invented  and  patented  a  mode 
of  using  cast-iron  plates  for  covering 
roofs.  They  are  about  one  foot  square, 
and  are  made  to  fit  one  into  another,  so 
as  to  render  the  roof  water  tight  by  ap- 
plying white  lead  to  the  joints.  It  can 
be  aSbrded  at  sixteen  cents  a  square 
foot,  and  comes  at  about  half  the  cost  of 
copper.  They  weigh  three  and  a  half 
pounds  a  square  foot.  Slate  costs  eight 
cents  per  square  foot. 


Economy  gains  itself  a  great  income,  ^j 
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i  Tieonderoira^    T^ke     CliamFlaiB, 
^  PlatUbiuvli. 

The  waters  of  Lake  George  are  con- 
nected with  those  of  Lake  Champlain  by 
a  narrow  stream,  about  five  miles  in 
length.  This  stream  is  interrupted  by 
shoals  and  rapids,  and  consequently  is 
not  navigable.  At  the  steamboat  landing 
at  the  mouth  of  Lake  George,  we  found 
no  village,  but  merely  a  pier,  running  in- 
to the  water,  and  two  stage  coaches,  un- 
der the  trees,  waiting  to  convey  the  pas- 
sengers across  this  neck  of  land  to  Lake 
Champlain.  When  we  expressed  some 
solicitude,  to  one  of  the  drivers,  to  as- 
certain how,  in  those  two  coaches,  he 
was  to  transport  thirty-otfe  passengers, 
with  all  their  luggage,  ne  replied  that  the 
day  before  he  took  thirty*nine.  We 
found  the  road,  winding  fdong  by  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  hilly  and  very  rough. 
There  were  several  small  mill  villages 
scattered  along  the  stream,  and  upon  our 
inquiring  the  names  of  one  of  them,  the 
driver  replied,  **  Ticonderoga,  Ticonde- 
roga,  all  about  here  is  Ticonderoga."  In 
about  an  hour  we  came  to  the  eminence 
overlooking  Lake  Champlain,  upon  which 
remain  the  ruins  of  the  famous  fort  of 
Ticonderoga.  This  fortification  was  far 
more  extensive  and  imposing  in  its  cha- 
racter than  I  had  supposed.  France, 
England  and  the  United  States,  each  in 
their  turn,  have  held  and  lost  it.  Under 
its  now  crumbling  walls  many  bloody  bat- 
tles have  been  fought.  And  where  now 
not  a  human  habitation  is  to  be  seen,  nor 
a  human  voice  to  be  heard,  the  spirit  of 
war  has,  again  and  again,  assembled  her 
multitudes,  to  fatten  the  fields  with  their 
blood.  Some  of  the  bomb-proof  cells  un- 
der ground  still  remain  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation. What  scenes  of  angui>h  have 
been  witnessed  here,  as  the  kmfe  and 
the  saw  of  the  surgeon  have  passed 
through  the  limbs  which  bullet  and  ball 
had  shattered.  And  here  many  of  the 
wounded,  burning  with  fever,  and  oftei\ 
shrieking  in  torment,  have  lingered, 
through  days  and  nights  of  misery,  till 
death  has  released  them. 

The  bluff  of  land  upon  which  the  fort 
is  built,  id  about  seventy  feet  in  height, 
and  juts  into  the  waters  of  the  Lake,  so 
as  to  expose  all  vessels  to  be  raked  by 
its  g^ns,  coming  either  from  the  north  or 
■outh.  The  position  is  extremely  strong 
by  nature,  and  was  selected  by  the  French, 
and  immense  sums  of  money  were  ex- 
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pended  in  the  endeavor  to  render  it  im* 
pregnable.  Through  the  almost  path1e« 
forests,  which  then  surrounded  that  dis- 
tant fortress,  England  aent  an  army  of 
sixteen  thousand  men,  with  artillery  and 
all  the  dreadful  enginery  of  war,  to  at- 
tempt its  reduction.  For  four  hours  the 
furious  conflict  raged,  until  about  two 
thousand  of  the  dead  and  wounded  as- 
sailants strewed  the  plain.  The  British 
then  retired,  having  produced  no  impres- 
sion upon  the  heavy  mounds  of  earth  and 
lofty  battlements  of  timber,  behind  which 
their  foes  were  entrenched.  The  French, 
however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
quietly  evacuated  the  fort,  and  the  Eng- 
lish took  possession  of  it.  The  £ngli^ 
retained  it  until  the  Revolutionary  war, 
when  the  British  commander  was  caught 
napping  by  Col.  Ethan  Allen.  But  the 
Americans  had  held  the  fort  but  two 
years,  when  one  sunny  morning,  to  their 
nnatterable  consternation,  they  saw  the 
red  coats  of  the  British  soldiery,  and  the 
gleaming  of  their  bright  artillery,  on  the 
summit  of  a  neighboring  mountain,  near- 
ly seven  hundred  feet  above  their  heads. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  eminence  was 
inaccessible  to  artillery.  But  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne  had  succeeded  in  planting  his  bat- 
teries bn  Mount  Defiance,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, unsheltered  from  his  balls,  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  The  English 
retained  it  to  the  close  of  the  war.  And 
now,  after  all  this  vast  expenditure  of 
treasure  and  of  labor — labor  and  treasure 
which  might  have  filled  ihat  whole  region 
with  lovely  villages ;  after  all  these  san- 
guinary conflict.^,  in  which  thousands 
pf^rished  in  the  morning  of  their  days, 
i'oth  England  nnd  France  have  lost  the 
post,  and  it  is  abandoned  to  desolation. 

We  saw  no  villege  at  the  landing- 
place  at  Lake  Champlain,  but  there  was 
a  very  pleasant  hotel  there  for  the  recep- 
tion of  summer  guests.  After  pussingan 
hour  mussing  among  the^e  time-worn  for- 
tifications, we  saw  the  steamer  Burling- 
ton coming  down  Lake  Champlain  from 
Whitehall.  We  were  soon  on  board  this 
boat,  which  is  far  famed  for  the  perfect 
order  nnd  neatness,  which  its  commander, 
Capt.  Sherman,  has  established  through 
all  its  departments.  Every  order  was 
given  by  a  i inkle  of  the  bell,  or  a  motion 
of  the  hand,  or  by  a  gentle  word.  Dur- 
ing the  passage,  not  a  rude  voice  was 
heard  from  any  of  the  officers  or  the 
crew.     The  quiet  and  subdued  tones  of 
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good  breeding,  seemed  to  pervade  the 
passengers  as  well  as  the  ship's  company. 
In  such  a  boat,  in  a  calm,  yet  cool  and 
lovely  day,  it  was  indeed  a  laxury  in 
travelling  to  glide  over  Lake  Champlain. 
Beautiful  villages  adorned  the  shores: 
fields  of  great  fertility,  and  highly  culti* 
vated,  stretched  away  in  gentle  eleva* 
tions,  to  the  base  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains. The  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont, 
and  the  Adirondak  group  of  New  York 
reared  their  highest  peaks  about  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
Lake.  The  scenery  of  these  waters  is 
far  more  beautiful  than  I  had  anticipated. 
A  pleasant  boat,  pleasant  travelling  com- 
panions, a  pleasant  day,  and  beautiful 
scenery,  were  combinations  which  ren- 
dered our  passage  through  Lake  Cham* 
plain  an  event  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

About  eighteen  miles  from  Ticondero- 
ga,  we  passed  the  embankments  of  Crown 
Point,  also  memorable  for  sanguinary 
scenes,  during  the  old  French  war,  and 
the  Revolution.  At  Burlington  the 
steamer  stopped  for  an  haur,  giving  us 
an  opportunity  to  ride  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  that  beautiful  town.  In 
the  evening  twilight  we  approached 
Plattsburg,  and  passed  over  the  waters 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  naval  vic- 
tory of  Com.  McDonough,  over  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  under  Com.  Downie.  While  the 
conflicting  fleets  met  upon  the  waters, 
the  contending  armies  waved  to  and  fro 
in  the  fnry  of  the  battle,  on  the  land.  It 
was  a  peaceful  Sabbath.  What  a  sight 
must  a  battle-field  be  for  God  to  look  up- 
on!  There  h  an  island,  deserted  and 
gloomy,  where  the  mutilated  bodies  of 
the  slain,  victors  and  vanquisiied,  were 
thrown  together,  in  one  common  grave. 
There  is  blame  somewhere  for  the  carnage 
of  that  bloody  day.  God  created  his 
children  to  people  and  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  not  to  deform  and  desolate  it  \  and 
though  the  patriot  may  exult  over  the 
achievements  of  his  countrymen  in  re- 
pelling invasion,  and  the  Britons  may 
mourn  over  the  defeat  of  their  armies; 
it  is  well  for  each  party  to  remember,  that 
God  will  call  both  to  account,  before  his 
bar.  When  the  spirit  of  war  is  abroad  in 
the  land,  and  brute  courage  is  exalted 
above  all  other  virtues,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  people  are  maddened  to  read  the 
the  swollen  catalogue  of  the  slain,  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  war  is  a  pastime, 
and  that  God  looks  down  with  approval 


upon  the  heroism  on  either  side.  He 
who  strews  the  battle  field  with  the  man* 
gled  bodies  of  his  fellow -men,  has  a  dread- 
ful account  to  render  at  his  Maker's  bar, 
and  had  better  look  well  to  it  that  his 
cause  is  just.  In  view  of  this  judgment, 
it  were  more  enviable  to  be  slain  in  a  ho- 
ly cause,  than  to  be  a  victor  in  an  unholy 
one. 

The  officers  on  both,  sides,  who  fell  in 
these  encounters  by  land  and  by  water, 
were  buried  side  by  side  in  the  grave- 
yard at  Plattsburg.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  res^ion  have  erected  monuments  to 
them  all — to  friends  and  foes  alike.  It 
is  pleasant  to  witness  this  magnanimity, 
and  to  observe  that  Com.  Downie,  though 
slain  in  the  invasion  of  our  country,  as 
the  officer  of  highest  rank,  is  placed  in 
the  centre.  It  is  indeed  peculiar,  to  see 
a  people  erecting  monuments  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  foes  they  have  slain.  They 
are  noble  traits  of  character  which  lead 
to  such  deeds. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  flow 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  the  river 
Sorelle,  called  also  Richelieu,  and  St. 
John's.  This  is  a  narrow,  sluggish,  wind- 
ing creek,  so  difficult  of  navigation  that 
the  light  of  day  is  needed  to  thread  its 
tortuous  channel.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Lake,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
river  Sorelle,  is  a  little  village  called 
Rouse's  Point.  We  arrived  at  this  place 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  remained 
quietly  sleeping  in  our  berths,  while  the 
boat  was  moored  at  the  wharf,  until  day- 
light the  next  morning.  We  then  entered 
the  serpentine  streami  which  seemed  to 
creep  along  for  many  miles,  through  an 
extensive  meadow,  not  a  foot  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  After  passing  rap- 
idly through  this  flat  and  uninteresting 
country  for  about  twelve  miles,  we  came 
to  the  Isle  Aux  Noix,  the  first  steamboat 
landing  after  entering  the  realms  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Here  the  English  have 
erected  strong  fortifications,  and  the  red 
coat  and  bayonet  of  the  English  sentry 
taught  us  that  we  had  entered  a  foreign 
land.  A  customhouse  officer  at  that 
place  came  on  board,  and  accompanied 
us  to  St.  John's,  about  twelve  miles  far- 
ther.— N.  F.  EvangelisL 


Steam  Engines. — The  olaest  evidence 
of  the  application  of  steam,  as  a  power, 
in  England,  is  a  Patent  grunted  to  Thomas 
Savery,  in  July,  1698. 
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The  TcMiftirel  Glacier. 

Our  excursion  was  one  that  is  rarely 
undertaken,  and  has,  I  believe,  never  be- 
fore been  described.  This  circumstance 
together  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
route,  may  make  the  sketch  of  it  bear 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  novelty,  al- 
beit it  is  laid  in  a  country  so  thoroughly 
explored  and  described  as  Switzerland. 
The  head  of  the  valley  of  Lauternbrunen 
18  closed  in  by  a  part  of  the  giant  chain 
of  Swiss  A1p9,  whose  summits  are  crown- 
ed eternally  with  snow,  and  whose  sides 
are  clad  with  ice.  A  pass  of  great  height 
leads  from  the  valley  at  right  angles  to 
it  and  descends  upon  the  village  of  Kau- 
dersteg  through  the  CBschinen  Thai. 
Higher  up  the  valley,  and  leading  on 
from  its  extremity,  but  thousands  of  feet 
above  it,  lies  the  great  Tchingel  Glacier. 
To  visit  this,  and,  if  possible,  to  cross  it, 
was  our  present  object. 

A  walk  of  a  few  hours  brought  us  to 
our  destination  for  the  evening ;  it  led 
us  past  the  fall  of  the  Staubach,  its  wa- 
ters swept  away,  as  they  fell,  by  distance 
and  the  wind,  and  also  past  that  of  the 
Scbmadribacb,  whose  situation  makes  it 
the  more  picturesque  of  the  two.  A  rude 
path  at  first,  and  soon  after  none  at  all, 
led  us  more  ihan  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  valley ;  sometimes  among  fir-trees, 
and  sometimes  through  little  streams, 
that  trickled  down  to  add  their  mite  to 
the  lake  of  Thun.  At  this  height,  on  an 
open  piece  of  turf,  a  single  chdlet  is 
erected,  to  enable  a  herdsman  to  tend  a 
few  cows  while  they  are  at  the  pastures. 
Here  the  brawny  Swiss,  who  was  to  be 
our  host  for  the  night,  braves  ihe  wea- 
ther annually,  until  the  snow  obliges  him 
to  descend,  although  he  numbers  sixty- 
seven  years.  A  hay-loft  above  the  cows 
served  us  for  a  sleeping  apartment,  till 
the  dawn  of  •morning  warned  us  that  it 
was  time  to  depart. 

But  alas !  the  morning  proved  most  un« 
favorable  to  our  excursion.  A  fog  had 
set  in,  so  that  we  could  see  but  a  few 

Eeces  in  advance  of  us.  We  waited  some 
ours,  in  hopes  that  the  weather  would 
clear:  and  this  hope  failing,  we  set  off 
in  the  mist.  Had  we  at  that  time  been 
able  fully  to  appreciate  the  danger  of  the 
route,  we  should  have  decided  other- 
wise ;  but  as  the  chamois-hunters,  who 
acted  as  our  guides  on  this  occasion,  de- 
clared themselves  willing  to  proceed,  we 
set  off.    For  some  distance  our  way  lay 


along  the  side  of  a  steep  part  of    the 
mountain  of  the  Steinberg,  but  the  pre- 
cipice was  principally  hid  by  the  mist 
Crossing  several  streams,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  steepness  of  the  ground, 
tumbled  almost  in  the  manner  of  cas- 
cades, we  arrived  at  a  quantity  of  snow, 
the  remains  of  an  avalanche  of  conside- 
rable size.    This  we  crossed,  and  then 
climbed,  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  a  hill  formed  of  the  debris  brought 
down  by  the  waters  from  above.     We 
now  arrived  at  the  lower  part  of  the  gla- 
cier.    It  was  covered  in  g^reat  measure 
with  snow,  and  formed  a  gently  inclined 
plane.    At  the  side  were  some  traces  of 
a  moraine — as  the  mass  of  stones  which 
the  glacier,  in  its  progress,  brings  down 
from  the  summit  of  the    mountains,  is 
called.    The  last  occasion  on  which  the 
glacier  had  been  crossed  was  early  in  the 
year.     A   considerable  change  had,   in 
the  meanwhile,  taken  place.    The  slo- 
ping nature  of  the  ground  beneath  it  had 
had  its  usual  effect  upon  the  ice.     In  its 
advance  it  had  cracked,  by  reason  of  its 
own  weight,  and  lars^e  impassable  chasms 
had  formed.     Small  streams    of    water 
were  running  through  some  of  them.   By 
keepin?,  however,  the  line  of  our  route, 
and  following  the  chinks  to  their  head, 
we  evaded  those  of  greatest  size.     All 
this  time  the  fog  had  been  closing  in, 
thicker  and  thicker,  and  we  now  held  a 
council  to  decide    on  •our  future  plan. 
There  were  two  ways  of  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  glacier :  the  one,  by  fol- 
lowing its  course,  and  passing  under  the 
Gletcher  mountain,  would  have  taken  us 
by  a  sweep  into  the  great  plain  of  snow 
at  the  top  ;   the  other,  by  climbing  the 
crags  which  skirt  it,  and  cutting  off  the 
angle  would  lead  us  to  the  same  spot. 
The  density  of  the  fog,  and  the  delay  we 
had  made  at  starting,  seemed  to  require 
us  to  hasten  our  expedition.     Having, 
therefore,  sent  on  one  of  our  party  to  re- 
connoitre, and  finding  that  there  were  no 
streams,  it  was  finally  determined  to  pro- 
ceed by  this,  the  more  rapid,  but  more 
dangerons  way,  and  to  climb  the  preci- 
pice, called  by  the  chamois-hunters,  "  the 
step  of  the  Tchingel." 

Leaving  the  glacier,  for  some  time  we 
mounted  an  acclivity  formed  by  a  down- 
fall of  shale  and  mud.  It  was  so  steep, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  continue  the  as- 
cent without  ceasing,  in  order  to  prevent 
ourselves  from  sliding  backwards.     By 
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^his,  we  arrived  at  a  place  where  Hanni- 
bal's expedient  of  destroying  the   rock 
with  vinegar  seemed  necessary  to  be  put 
into  execution.     The  Tchingel    Schrit, 
which  now  lay  before  as,  was  apparent- 
ly as  impassable  as  any  rock  that  reality 
or  fiction  could  conjure  up.     It  is  a  pre- 
cipice   altogether     perpendicular:    and 
along  the  top  of  it  runs  a  narrow  ledge, 
in  face  of  the   upper   precipice,  where 
there  is  bare. room  for  the  footing  of  one 
person  at  a  time.    Below  lay  the  preci- 
pitous hill  of  shale,  on  which  we  could  on- 
ly stand  with  the  assistance  of  our  al- 
penstocks.    To   attempt  to   descend  it 
again,  would  have  been  to  court  a  diffi- 
culty much  greater  than  we  had  already 
found  in  its  ascent,  on  account  of  the 
softness  of  the  material,  which  gave  no 
hold  to  the  footing.     We  saw,  therefore, 
that  our  only  way  lay  over  the  rock  be- 
fore us,  there  being  no  room  for  hesita- 
tion, had    we   for   a   moment  doubted. 
Our  position  was,  in  fact,  one  of  conside- 
rable   danger.     The    hill  on  which  we 
stood  had  gradually  grown  narrower  in 
the  ascent,  after  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
till,  at  the  top,  it  was  only  a  few  yards 
wide.     Thus  if,  in  climbing  the  precipice 
before  us,  we  should  slip,  our  fall  would 
not  be  immediately    upon  the  hill,  but 
into  the  depth  below,  which  continued 
one  immense  chasm  of  many  hundred 
feet.     From  the  face  of  the  rock,  here 
and  there  pieces  of  stone  jutted  out ;  of 
these,  some  were  only  a  few  inches  in 
size,  affording  a  very  precarious  footing^. 
One  or  two  were  of  more  considerable 
dimensions.      In  stepping  upon  one  of 
the  latter,  the  youngest  guide,  perceiving 
that   it  trembled  under  him,  struck  it  a 
few    times    with    his    foot.     It    shook, 
cracked,  and  gave  way«     It  fell  into  the 
abyss  below,  rattling  and  echoing  when- 
ever it  struck  against  the  side  of   the 
rock,  till  the  noise  it  made  was  lost  in 
distance  long  before  it  reached  the  bot- 
tom.    We  looked  in  each  other's  faces, 
I  believe,  for  an  instant,  and  read  in  every 
countenance  the  expression  of  our  own 
feelings.     If  another  stone  gave  way,  or 
if  we  missed  our  footing  on  the  ledges, 
now  rendered  slippery  by  the  moisture, 
or  should  the  apprehension  of  the  dizzy 
height  unman  us  for  an  instant,  we  had 
already    had  evidence  of  the  road    we 
must  follow. 

We  therefore  proceeded   with   great 
care,  but  more  alacrity,  and  soon  after 


gained  a  greensward.    A  few  aprigs  of 
*^  forget-me-not'^  had  found  their  way  to 
this  spot,  and  were  growing,  in  spite  of 
the  cold  and  their  proximity  to  heaven. 
We  gathered  some  of  the  flowers,  as  we 
had  a  sort  of  right  to  them.     They  seem- 
ed hardly  born   to  bloom  for  any  one 
else,  and  were  wasting  their  fragrance  on 
the  desert  air.     We  did  not  long  experi- 
ence the  easy  travelling  afforded  bv  the 
turf.     It  soon  ceased  ;  and,  after  climb- 
ing   over    alternate    beds  of  shale  and 
rough  rocks,  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
snowy  remains  of  another  avalanche.    It 
was  steep  and  slippery,  so  that  we  had 
the  uttermost  difficulty  in  keeping  our 
footing.    Indeed,  one  of  my  frienos  and 
myself  fell ;  but,  with  the    never-failing 
assistance  of  the  alpenstock,  we  stayed 
our  downward  slide  after  we  had  receded 
about  ten  yards.     For  about  an  hour  we 
continued  this  aacent,  till  on  a  sudden 
we  turned  into  a  plain  of  snow,  one  daz- 
zling sheet  of  white.    We  now  found 
that,  had  the  fog  continued,  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  cross  this  immense 
tract ;  and  that,  however  dangerous  our 
return  might  be,  we  should  only  have 
had  the  alternative  of  attempting  it,  or  of 
losing  our  way  in  boundless  wastes  of 
snow,   more    than    nine   thousand    feet 
above  the  living  world.     But  the  fog  had 
nearly  disappeaied.     The  prospect  was 
one  of  the  greatest  sublimity.    In  front 
of  us  lay  an   apparently  immeasurable 
tract  of  snow,  on  which,  as  yet,  there  was. 
the  print  of  no  footstep.     On  the  right, 
the  huge  Aiguilles  of  the  Blumlis  Alp 
rose  with  bare  crags,  too  steep  to  retain 
any  snow  on  their  sides ;  on  the  left,  the 
more  sloping  paits  of  the  same  moun- 
tain were  clad  entirely  in  white.     Be- 
hind were  the  hei^^bt  of  the  Gletcher, 
and  summit  of  theJungfrau  ;  below  were 
the  clouds. 

As  we  stood  for  a  few  seconds,  im- 
pressed with  a  feeling  of  the  loneliness 
of  the  place,  where  we  seemed  to  have 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  and 
were  cut  off  from  existence  by  the  mists 
which  lay  between  us  and  the  world,  we 
were  reminded  that  even  here  the  Crea- 
tor has  prepared  an  inhabitant  to  enjoy 
the  work  of  his  hands.  Startled  by  the 
unwonted  trespass  on  their  haunts,  a  herd 
of  chamois,  fourteen  in  number,  darted 
up  from  a  hollow  close  to  us,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  Aiguilles  of  the  Blumlis. 
To  be  eaneluded. 
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THE    SYRIAN    GOAT. 


S  Dr.  BDuell  observed  two  sorts  of  gonU 
'•  about  Aleppo,  one  that  differed  little 
<!  fram  the  common  sort  in  Britain,  the 
i  Other  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its 
1.  ears.  The  ears  are  often  a  foot  long, 
I  and  broad  in  proportion.  Tbej'  were 
?  kept   ehiefljr  for   milk,  of  which   they 

>  yielded  no  inconsiderable  qirantily. 
/  "The  present  race  of  goats  in  the  vicin- 
^  ity  of  Jerusalem,"  says  Calmcl,  "  are,  it 
^   seem*,  of  the  broad-eared  sjiecies,  as   I 

<  bare  been  assured  by  "a  gentleman  who 

<  visited  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  struck 
/  with  the  difierence  between  the  goats 
?  there,  and  those  that  he  saw  in  the  coun- 

triea  not  far  distant  from  Jerusalem. 
They  are  black  and  white,  and  some 
grey,  with  remarkably  long  ears,  rather 
larger  and  longer-legged  than  the  Welsh 
goats. 

"  This  kind  of  animals  in  some  neigh- 
boring places,"  continues  Calmet,  "dif- 
fered greatly  from  the  above  descripiiou : 
those  of  Balhec  in  particular.  It  would 
nem  that  they  were  of  the  same  long- 
eared  kind  that  were  kept  anciently  in 
Judea,  from  the  words  of  the  prophet : 
J  "As  the  shepherd  taketh  oat  of  the 
i  month  of  the  lion  two  legs,  or  a  piece  of 

<  an  ear,  so  shall  the  children  of  Israel  be 
i  taken  out,  that  dwell  in  Samaria  and  in 
i  Damaacui." — Amos  iii.  12.  It  would 
)   have  been  hardly  natural  to  have    sup- 

>  posed  a  shepherd  would  exert  himself  to 


make  a  lion  quit  a  piece  only  of  an  ear 
of  0  common  goat." 

That  very  iDtereetiog  work,  the  Nar- 
rative of  a  niiaition  of  enqairy  to  the 
Jews,  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  con- 
tains several  notices  of  the  flocks  of  Pal- 
estine. In  speaking  of  Askelon,  the 
journal  soys:  "Many  large  flocks  of 
sheeps  and  goats  were  coming  into  the 
village,  and  we  followed  the  footsteps  of 
the  flocks,"  in  order  too  see  where  tbey 
were  lodged  at  night.  We  found  the 
dwellings  to  be  merely  cottages  of  mud, 
with  a  door,  and  sometime*  also  a  win- 
dow, into  a  court-yard.  In  this  yard  the 
flacks  were  lying  down,  wfaOe  the  villi- 
gers  were  spreading  their  mats,  to  rest 
within.  We  could  not  look  upon  their 
"  folds  for  flocks,"  in  the  very  region  an- 
ciently called  the  sen  coast,  without  ei- 
pressing  to  one  another  oar  admiration, 
at  the  manner  in  which  God  had  brought 
about  the  fulfilment  of  ihe  prophesy: 
"The  sea-coast  liball  be  dwellings  and 
cottages  for  shepherds,  and  folds  for 
flocks." — Zephaniah  ii.  5. 


Oscar  Lafayette,  son  of  George  Waib- 
ingtou  Lafayette,  and  grandson  of  the 
General,  has  been  elected  n  member  of 
the  French  House  of  Deputies.  Sir 
members  of  the  Lafayette  connection  j 
have  now  seats  in  the  French  Chamber. 
[Stiecled. 
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MONTEZUMA. 


Th«  head  of  thia  prince,  the  firat  i\a- 
tingDisbed  Tictim  of  European  treacheTy 
and  barbaritf  in  America,  might  claim 
the  chief  place  in  a  historical  gallery  of 
buats  or  portraitB,  designed  to  preaerve 
talntary  lenoDs  for  fntnre  'COnqnerora, 
or  to  keep  as,  and  our  children  on  our 
guard,  againn  templations  to  oppress  the 
neak  and  defenceleas. 

Few  pagea  of  history  more  abound  in 
painful  evidences  of  the  tyrannical  cha- 
racter of  man,  than  those  which  record 
tho  fall  of  Mexico.  Attempts  have  often 
been  made,  and  hare  lately  been  renew- 
ed  in  oar  own  land,  to  cast  a  false  glare 
upon  the  arms  of  Cortes;  but  they  are 
too  deeply  rusted  with  the  blood  of  mnr- 
dered  men,  woman  and  children,  ever 
to  have  any  true  luatre  for  eye*  like 
ours.  We  have  heretofore  given  a  brief 
outline  of  his  life,  in  the  language  of  an 
obliging  young  cOTTeepondent,  (See  No. 
22),  and  do  not  intend  here  to  repeal. 
We  shall  however  add  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  scenes  connected 
with  the  closing  part  of  the  career  of 
that  interesting  man  whose  bead  we  have 
given  above,  the  generous  and  manly 
Montezuma,  and  some  extracts  describ- 
ing the  fall  of  the  Capital. 


Montezuma  was    on   the    throne    of 
Mexico,  as   hereditary   monarch,   when 
CoTtei  approached  hi*  capital ;  with  all 
the    immense    advantages  of   European 
arniB  and  discipline,  under  the  stimulus 
of  an    insatiable  ambition,  nnrestraiiied 
by  every  principle  of  humanity,  with  no 
way  of  escape  iu  case  of  failure,  and  with 
the  pretext  of  extending  the  Christianity 
in  a  new  world.     Using  by  turns  promi- 
se*,  pretences,  threata    and    chicanery, 
friendship  and  barbarity,  as  circumstan- 
ces  changed.    Cortes  having  made  hi* 
way  to  the  most  splendid  city  of  Ameri- 
ce,  was  received  by  the  unhappy  king, 
at  the  bead  of  bis  princes  and   nobles, 
and  admitted  without  precaution.     With 
atrocious  and  contemptible  treachery  he   '. 
repaid  thai  noble  conRdence  by  seizing   [ 
the  monarch  by  surprise,  in  his  own  pal-    ', 
ace,  keeping  him  a  prisoner,  and  forcing   ; 
him  to  appear  to  his  subjects  as  approv-    ; 
ing  all  that  the  invader  chosr  to  dictate.    ' 
Under  the  pretext  that  tbe  monarch  had    < 
excited  a  conspiracy,  for  hi*  liberation,    > 
he  put  him  in  chains,  and  treated  him    i 
with  indignity.    Finally,  after  six  month*   ! 
,he  brought  him  forth  to  quell  a  tumult    ! 
of  the  people,  when,  being  wounded  by    ; 
an  arrow  and  two  stone*,  he  soon  closed 
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his  unhappy  life,  rejecting  erery  offer  to 
embrace  the  counterfeit  Christianity 
which  was  offered  to  him.  This  was  in 
the  year  1620. 

Montezuma  left  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  who  afterwards  professed  the 
religion  of  their  conquerors,  and  receiv- 
ed some  of  those  favors  which  the  Span- 
iards could  well  afford  to  show  those 
whom  they  had  robbed  of  so  much.  The 
elder  son  was  made  a  Count  of  Spain,  by 
Charles  V.  and  his  posterity  are  still 
known.  A  Senor  Montezuma  was  a  re- 
presentative in  the  Mexican  Congress, 
several  years  ago.  He  bore  marked 
traits  of  the  Indian  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  extracts  we 
promised.  The  following  sketch  is 
from  a  British  review  of  Prescott's  Con- 
quest of  Mexico. 

^*  The  whole  country,  from  the  sierra 
of  Mexico  eastward,  was  overrun  by  the 
Spanish  arms.  In  the  meantime,  the  ar- 
my received  a  considerable  force  of  re- 
cruits with  a  supply  of  arms,  artillery, 
and  ammunition,  from  some  ship  which 
chanced  to  touch  at  Vera  Cruz ;  and 
Cortes  noM^  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  recommence  his  unparalleled 
enterprise.  He  passed  sometime  at  Te- 
peaca«  using  every  means  to  confirm 
and  conciliate  his  new  allies;  and  then 
returned  in  triumph  to  Tlascala,  to  pre- 
pare for  a  second  invasion  of  the  valley 
of  Mexico.  On  the  28th  of  December, 
the  conqueror  took  his  final  departure 
from  Tlascala.  His  army  consisted  of 
600  Spanish  soldiers,  with  nine  cannon, 
and  about  forty  horses ;  and  of  a  very 
large  body  of  Indians,  comprising  the 
fiower  of  the  Tlascalan,  Cholulan,  and 
Tepeacan  warriors.  Thus  provided  ho 
traversed  the  sierra,  descended  unoppos- 
ed into  the  valley,  and,  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  fixed  his  headquarters  in  the  royal 
city  of  Tezcuco,  whose  King  and  citizens 
deserted  their  dwellings  at  the  approach 
of  the  invaders. 

**  Cuitlabna,  the  brother  and  succeessor 
of  Montezuma,  had  died  suddenly  during 
the  operations  in  Tepeaca  and  the  neigh- 
boring provinces;  and  their  nephew 
Guatemozin — a  youth  already  eminent 
for  courage,  ability,  and  a  deadly  hatred 


< 
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of  the  Spaniards — was  now  Emperor  of 
Mexico.     After     vainly     attempting    to 
move  the  resolute  spirit  of  his  new  op- 
ponent by  threats  and  promises.      Corte«, 
about  a  week  from  his  arrival  in  Tezaceo, 
commenced  hostilities  by  marching-  opoc 
the  neighboring  cityof  Iztapalapan.      fie 
defeated  the  Aztec  garrison,  stormed  the 
place,  and  destroyed  a  considerable  part 
of  it.     But  he  was  near  payings   a   heavy 
price  for  his  victory ;  for  the  retreating 
Indians  broke  up  the  dikes  which  pro- 
tected the  streets  from  the  waters  of  the  S 
lake,  and  it  was  with  considerable   diffi- 
culty that  the  army  extricated  themselves 
from  the  flood.     The  General' s  next  step 
was  to  send  a  detachment  under  Sando- 
val to  occupy  Chalco,  a  town  upon  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  [ 
name,  whose  inhabitants  had    intimated 
their  desire  to  shake  off*  the  Aztec  yoke.  . 
The  Spaniards   were   again    victorious ; 
they  repulsed  the  Aztecs,  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  and  returned  in  safety  • 
to  Tezcueo.    In   the  meantime,   Cortes 
himself  was  diligently  employed  in  re- 
conciling the  feuds  of  his  Indian  allies^  . 
and  in  preparing   for  a   reconnoitering 
expedition  to  Tacuba. 

*'  Early  in  the  spring,  accordingly,  the  :• 
army  left  Tezcuco,  marched  round  the  ', 
north  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  and  sue-  ; 
ceeded  in  storming  an  insular  town  nam-  [ 
ed  Xaltocan,  whicn  lay  in  the  northern  | 
extremity  of  the  lakes.     They  then  turn-  ( 
ed  to  the  southward,  by  the  same  route  • 
which  so  many  of  them  bad  traversed  io  • 
disorder  and  despair  after  the  battle  upon  : 
the  causeway  ;  reduced  several  towns  of  v 
inferior  consequence ;  and  finally,  after  ! 
a  severe  battle  and  a  complete  victory,  ' 
entered   Tacuba.    Here  ihey   remained  < 
for  six  days — in  sight  of  the  capital,  and  s 
engaged  in  constant  skirmishes  with  its  ^ 
defenders — and  then  returned  to  Te2cu-  ^ 
CO  by  the  way  they  left  it,  administering  ( 
upon  their  march  a  bloody  repulse  to  an  i 
Aztec  detachment  which  endeavored  to  < 
harass  their  rear.  ^ 

*'  Another  expedition  to  the  relief  of 
Chalco,  commanded  as  before,  by  Sando- 
val, was  still  more  completely  success- 
ful than  the  former. 

"Cortes,  on  his  return  to  Tezcuco, 
found  everything  prepared  for  the  siege 
of  Mexico.  He  had  a  force  of  nine  hun- 
dred Spanish  soldiers,  eighty-seven  of 
whom  were  horsemen,  and  a  hundred 
and  eighteen  musketeers;   and  he  pos- 
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sessed  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon.  He 
had,  moreover,  procured  the  constrac* 
tion  of  twelve  brigantines,  or  small  sail- 
inff  craft,  which  had  been  built  at  Tlas- 
c'ala  under  the  direction  o;  a  skilful  ar- 
chitect named  Lopez,  taken  to  pieces, 
and  transported  across  the  mountains  by 
a  body  of  Indian  tamanes — a  thing,  said 
Cortes  —  marvellous  to  see  or  hear  of. 
These  vessels  were  by  tbis  completely 
put  together  and  rigged,  and  they  were 
launched,  as  soon  as  the  General  had  in- 
spected them,  amid  universal  exultation. 
The  largest  among  them  was  probably 
scarcely  larger  than  a  modern  revenue- 
cutter,  for  we  find  that  the  crews  neces- 
sary to  work  them  averaged  only  a  dozen 
hands  each.  But  to  the  ignorant  Indians 
the  flotilla  of  Malintzin  no  doubt  seemed 
composed  of  so  many  floatinfir  castles. 

These  preparations  were,  however,  in- 
terrupted by  a  strange  and  dismal  event. 
The  Tlascalan  prince  Xicotencatl,  whom 
the  Spaniards  had  long  found  a  surly  and 
reluctant  all}^  could  no  longer  endure  to 
assist  in  an  enterprise  so  likely  to  make 
the  hated  strangers  supreme  throughout 
Anahuac.  He  abruptly  left  Tezcuco. 
and  scornfully  rejected  every  command 
and  solicitation  to  return.  The  moment 
was  thought  to  require  prompt  and  se- 
vere measures,  and  Cortes  was  not  a  man 
to  lose  his  authority  for  want  of  them. 
The  unfortunate  Cacique  was  seized  at 
Tlascala,  sent  under  arrest  to  the  camp, 
tried,  condemned,  and  publicly  executed 
as  a  traitor. 

**  At  length  on  the  10th  of  May,  two 
divisions — each  consisting  of  two  hun- 
dred Spaniards,  and  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  Indian  warriors,  and  com- 
manded, the  one  by  Alvarado,  and  the 
other  by  o  distinguished  Cavalier  named 
Christoval  de  Olid — left  Tezcuco  for  the 
environs  of  Mexico.  The  two  Captains 
performed  the  circuit  of  the  northern  end 
of  the  lakes  without  opposition,  and  es- 
tablished themselves  at  their  appointed 
posts  before  the  capital — Alvarado  in 
Tacuba,  and  Olid  in  Cojohuacan.  San^ 
dovai  was  then  dispatched  with  a  similar 
force  to  Iztapalapan,  of  which  place  he 
gained  possession  after  some  resistance ; 
— thus  making  the  Spaniards  masters  of 
three  out  of  the  four  great  avenues  lead- 
mg  from  the  mainland  into  the  city. 
Lastly,  Cortes  took  command  of  the  flo- 
tilla, in  which  were  embarked  three  hun- 
dred men,  one  half  of  whom  irere  to 


serve  as  mariners.  He  sailed  across  the 
lake,  dispersed  or  destroyed  with  ease 
some  hundred  of  the  Aztec  canoes,  and 
appeared  in  triumph  off  Mexico.  He 
then  anchored  at  the  fort  of  Xoloc,  land- 
ed part  of  his  men,  and  easily  dislodged 
the  garrison.  Sandoval  was  then  order- 
ed to  march  round  the  lake,  and  occupy 
the  town  of  Tepejacac,  which  command- 
ed the  great  northern  causeway.  And 
thus  the  blockade  of  the  devoted  capital, 
both  by  land  and  by  water,  was  finally 
completed. 

"After  some  days  employed  in  skir- 
mishing, and  in  strengthening  the  posi- 
tions of  his  army,  Cortes  commanded  a 
general  assault.  He  himself,  with  his 
own  division  and  that  of  Olid,  pushed  for- 
ward from  Xoloc ;  forced  his  way 
through  all  the  defences  of  the  town ; 
stormed  the  great  Temple  of  Huitzilo- 
pochli,  and  made  good  his  retreat,  though 
not  without  peril  and  difiiculty,  to  his 
quarters.  At  the  same  time,  Sandoval 
and  Alvarado  advanced  along  the  cause- 
ways of  Tacuita  and  Tepejacac,  and  en- 
gaged the  Aztecs  in  the  suburbs,  but  did 
not  enter  the  gates  of  the  city.  Several 
attacks  were  afterwards  made  in  the  same 
manner,  by  which  much  damage  was 
done  to  the  capital ;  and  the  palaces  of 
Axayacatl  and  Montezuma  were  burned 
to  the  ground.  But  these  destructive 
incursions — though  they  clearly  proved 
that  no  part  of  the  city  was  secured  from 
immediate  storm — did  not  seem  to  shake 
the  constancy  of  the  besieged  ;  and  Cor- 
tes was  induced,  by  the  impatience  of 
his  followers,  to  make  another  grand  at- 
tempt at  carrying  the  city  by  assault. 

"  Early  upon  the  appointed  morning, 
the  main  body  of  the  army  advanced 'in 
three  divisions  from  Xoloc ;  while  Alva- 
rado and  Sandoval,  uniting  their  forces 
at  Tacuba,  marched  along  the  western 
causeway  to  its  support.  They  all  pene- 
trated the  city  with  less  resistance  than 
before — with  so  little,  indeed,  that  their 
sagacious  leader  soon  suspected  a  strata- 
gem. His  anxiety  was  increased  by  the 
alarming  discovery,  that  the  Cavaliers 
who  commanded  his  vanguard  had  neg- 
lected, in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  to  fill 
up  a  large  ditch  or  canal  which  intersect- 
ed the  street;  and  that,  consequently, 
their  retreat,  if  hard  pressed  by  the  ene- 
my, would  be  exceedingly  diflicult  if  not 
hazardous.'^ 

(To  be  Conciuded.) 
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Cbarade. 

My  First  sprang  up  in  ancient  time. 
To  light  up  the  halls  of  an  orient  clime. 
It  coursed  through  space  as  a  loAy  tower 
Borne  on  by  the  hands  of  an  unseen  power, 
It  shone  in  the  darkling  halls  of  night, 
And   woke  up   the  spell  of   the  dreamless 

light 
That  slept  in  the  gulf  of  this  boundless  space. 
When  time    was    chilPd    in  its  deathlike 

embrace. 

My  Next  stray'd  down  from  its  fearful  height, 

Borne  down  irom  its  sphere  by  the  wings  of 
night. 

It  sports  in  the  midst  of  water  fair, 
,  And  plays  in  the  gaze  of  the  ambient  air, 
\  And  oft  when  breezes'  mournful  sighs 

Come  down  from  the  field    of  the  azure 
skies, 

It  then  deserts  the  sky's  blue  dome, 
S  And  rears  in  the  ocean  its  pathless  home. 

My  Whole  comes  down  with  a  balmy  wing 
To  rouse  up  the  fair  but  sleeping  spring; 
And  oft  hath  it  pierced  the  crimson  vest 
That  clings  to  the  shroud  on  the  huntsman's 

breast. 
It  calls  the  seas  from  a  deep  repose. 
While  the  wild  bleak  winds  on  its  bosom 

close, 
And  oft  hath  it  come  to  the  cheering  gloom 
And  rouse  up  tht  buds  from  a  wintry  tomb. 

\TTUtSun, 


Cbina. 


An  Account  of  the  Province  and  City  of 
Canton  ;  By  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Happer. 

The  province  Kwangtung,  commonly 
called  Canton,  is  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  east  by  Fu-keen  province, 
on  the  north  by  Keangse  and  Hoo-nau, 
on  the  norih-west  by  Keang-se,  whilst 
its  whole  southern  boundary  is  washed 
by  the  ocean.  It  lies  between  107  deg. 
and  30  mins.  and  117  deg.  east  longitude, 
and  20  deg.  10  mins.  and  25  deg.  .30  mins. 
north  latitude,  extending  more  than  660 
miles  east  and  west,  and  nearly  400  north 
and  south,  embracing  an  urea  of  79,456 
square  miles ;  and  it  has  a  population  of 
19,174,030,  according  to  the  census  of 
1812.  Canton  Province  thus  has  a  terri- 
tory much  larger  than  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, the  largest  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  population  at  the  present  time 
equal,  if  not  greater,  than  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States. 

Its  surface  is  diversified  with  moun- 
tains and  hills,  wliiist  it  has  a  large  ex- 
tent  of  arable  land,  all  of  which  is  in  a 


high  state  of  cultivation.  All  parts  of  it 
are  well  watered  by  various  streanas,  and 
it  possesses  great  facilities  for  inland 
communication  as  well  as  for  externa! 
commerce.  Its  principal  and  larger 
river  is  that  which  aflfords  access  to  Cm- 
ton  City,  and  hence  commonly  caDed 
Canton  River.  It  is  formed  bv  the  jaoc- 
tion  of  three  large  rivers,  called  on  Chi- 
nese maps,  from  the  direction  ^vhenc« 
they  flow,  the  East,  West,  and  ^^orth 
Rivers. 

From  the  city  to  the  ocean  these  riv- 
ers are  divided  into  an  almost  innamera- 
ble  number  of  channels,  all  having'  com- 
munication with  each  other,  so  that  the 
land  is  cut  up  into  a  great  many   small 
islands,  and  forms  almost  a. labyrinth  of 
streaaas  and  islands ;  and  it  is  here  prin- 
cipally that  the  pirates,  which  have  been 
numerous  here  since  the  first  visit  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the    16th  centnry,   have 
rendezvoused.    Most  of  the  other  streams 
flow  into  the  sea,  and  are  of  various  sizes, 
some  of  them  being  navigable  for  a  short 
distance  for  large  vessels. 

As  to  the  populousness  of  this  prov- 
ince there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  every  part 
of   the    territory,  the    valleys    and    the 
streams,  teem  with  people.-r-The  cities 
are    numerous    and    some    very   large. 
Fat-shou,  some  12  miles  west  of  Canton, 
is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  cities 
in  the  empire — being  numbered  as  one 
of  the    four     principal     manufacturing 
towns,  and  having  a  population  of  300,- 
000  or  more.    All  the  capital  cities  of 
the  departments  are  large ; — that  of  Shui- 
king  department  situated  on  the  West 
River,  some  40  or  50  miles  west  of  Can- 
ton, is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  built 
cities  in  this  part  of  the  empire,  and  some 
of  those  situated    along    the    coast  are 
large,  and  were  formerly  the  seats  of  for- 
eign commerce,  but  have    been    nearly    ! 
supplanted  by  the  trade  all  centering  at  ; 
Canton.     And  the    villages   and  towns 
containing  from  5,000  to  30,000,  are  lit- 
erally  almost   innumerable,   spread    all  !: 
over  the  face  of  the  country. 

The  Canton  province  is  divided  into  [ 
fifteen  departments :  viz.,  nine  foo,  two  ' 
ting  of  the  independent  class,  and  four  ; 
chow  of  the  same  class :  and  these  de-  ^ 
partments  are  sub-divided  into  ninety-  , 
four  districts,  viz :  eighty-five  heen,  ' 
keven  subsidiary  chow,  and  two  subsidi-  | 
ary  ting^  The  number  of  townships  we  ' 
are  not  able  to  give. 
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There  is  a  magistrate  to  each  depart- 
ment, who  has  two  assistants  of  difierent 
ranks. — Each  district  has  its  magistrate 
wfth  his  two  assistants,  and  beside  these 
regular  assistants,  where  there  are  im- 
portant cities  in  a  department  or  district, 
there  is  a  special  assistant  magristrate  for 
each  city.  There  are  magistrates  to 
each  township,  and  each  yilTage  has  its 
head  man,  who  is  selected  by  the  villa- 
gers. 

The  city  of  Canton  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  particularly  described,  inasmuch 
as  foreigners  have  no  access  to  the  other 
cities  of  the  Province.  It  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  River,  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  this 
river  is  called  by  the  Chinese,  the  Ti- 

fers  door,  fu-mun ;  in  Portuff uese,  Bocca 
'igris,  and  by  the  English,  Bogue. 
There  are  forts  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
and  on  an  island  in  the  channel  of  the 
stream.  And  they  consider  this  as  the- 
entrance  to  their  inner  waters.  The 
course  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to 
the  citv  is  north  west.  The  scenery 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  is  pleasing, 
and  in  some  places  it  is  beautiful.  Its 
general  aspect  is  of  low  level  rice  fields, 
but  covered  with  verdure,  and  he^e  and 
there  in  the  distance  you  descry  a  hill 
rearing  its  head  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  scene.  There  are  several  very 
handsome  nine-storied  Pagodas  on  the 
sides  of  the  river. — These  structures  are 
connected  with  what  may  be  de- 
nominated ^*  the  superstition  of  the  ele- 
ments," or  the  influence  of  the  winds  and 
rains  to  produce  health  and  plenty,  and 
they  are  erected  to  propitiate  these  influ- 
ences to  be  favorable.  The  anchorage 
for  foreign  vessels  is  at  Whampoa,  some 
twelve  miles  below  the  city.  The  great 
object  of  interest  to  every  visitor,  is  the 
city  itself. 

No  high  towering  steeples  or  magnifi- 
cent spectacles  of  architecture  sreei  his 
eyes ;  but  the  most  prominent  objects  he 
sees  are  small  bamboo  thatched  look- out 
stations  erected  high  over  the  tops  of  the 
houses  on  bamboo  poles,  and  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  low  dirty  looking  houses, 
and  on  the  river  every  variety  and  an  in- 
numerable number  of  boats.  Many 
strange  and  unusual  objects  and  modes 
of  life,  are  brought  within  his  observa- 
tion as  he  is  passing  along  amongst  the 
crowd  of  boats  that  cover  the  surface  of 
the  river.     He  first  notices  many  large 


Chinese  trading  vessels  called  junks, 
which,  though  built  contrary  to  all  prin- 
ciples of  naval  architecture,  and  varying 
from  600  to  1200  tons  burthen,  yet  carry 
trade  to  and  from  all  the  ports  on  the  ex- 
tended east  coast  as  far  as  Tat-sing,  the 
port  of  Peking,  and  to  all  the  ports  of  the 
neighboring  kingdom«,  to  the  south-west, 
and  all  the  East  Indian  Archipelagro. 

His  attention  being  arrested  by  a 
splashing  of  oars,  he  beholds  next  a  large 
vessel  gliding  past  with  great  rapidity, 
being,  impelled  by  eighty  or  a  hundred 
rowers.  These  are  used  for  the  smug- 
gling of  opium.  And  soon  the  small 
Tan-ka  boat,  the  ^y  flower  boat,  the 
ferry  boats,  crowd  upoQ  his  attention ; 
but  he  is  confused  by  all  this  multitude 
of  strange  things,  and  feels  relieved 
when,  after  ascending  the  river  past  all 
the  native  city,  he  beholds  waving  in 
graceful  folds  from  an  elevated  flag-staff*, 
in  front  of  the  buildings  appropriated  to 
the  residence  of  foreigners,  the  flag  of 
his  native  country.  I'hese  are  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  short  distance 
from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  city 
walls,  in  lat.  23  deg.  7  miu.  10  sec. 
north,  and  in  long.  1 13  deg.  14  min.  30 
sec.  east  of  Greenwich,  2  deg.  30  min. 
west  of  Peking.  They  are  commonly 
called  the  thirteen  factories,  from  the 
number  of  streets  running  between  them. 
They  are  generally  built  of  granite  or 
bricic,  and  two  stories  high.  They  front 
on  the  river,  with  a  street  running  in 
front  of  them  east  and  west ;  and  from 
this  street  small  streets  run  .back  north 
and  south.  There  are  thirteen  of  tliese 
north  and  south  streets ;  and  the  houses 
are  built  on  each  side  of  them,  having 
entrance  from  them  ;  and  the  number  of 
houses  on  each  street  varies  wiih  the 
size  of  the  buildings.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen,  that  only  twenty-six  houses 
front  to  the  river,  while  all  the  others 
are  built  back  of  them  on  these  narrow 
streets.  The  front  ones  are,  of  course, 
the  most  desirable  residences,  whilst  the 
others  are  cut  ofi^from  much  of  the  river 
breeze,  and  are  very  hot  in  summer.  At 
present  those  houses  are  crowded  to  ex- 
cess by  the  influx  of  foreigners  from  the 
increased  facilities  of  trade ;  and  there 
have  been  some  new  houses  erected  for 
rent  to  foreigners.  The  English  consu- 
late, also,  and  a  square  of  buildings  th  t 
were  burnt  in  October,  1843,  are  rebuild- 
ing  in  very  elegant  style.    Many  of  the 
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buildings  have  a  small  terrace  on  the  top 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  evening  air.  Since 
the  building  of  these  houses  first,  a  con- 
siderable plot  of  ground  has  been  gained 
from  the  river  in  front  of  them,  and  a 
great  part  of  it  has  been  inclosed  in  two 
Jots  of  unequal  size  and  used  as  public 
squares,  and  are  called  ihe  American  and 
English  squares.  The  American  is  the 
larger ;  and  from  a  tall  staf!  near  the 
centre,  the  American  flag  proudly  waves. 
Owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  streets, 
these  are  the  only  places  where  foreign- 
ers (especially  ladies)  can  enjoy  any  re- 
creation in  walking;  and  the  general 
mode  of  recreation  is  a  row  or  sail  on 
the  river.  The  scenery  around  Cantos 
is  varied  and  beautiful,  everywhere  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  high  cultiva- 
tion, while  to  the  north  and  east  there  is 
variety  from  the  mountains  and  hills  io 
view,  and  on  the  south  is  spread  out  the 
river  with  its  vast  and  crowded  popula- 
tion. 

Canton  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
the  empire,  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest, 
most  populous,  wealthy,  and  of  the  great- 
est commercial  importance.  The  part  of 
the  city  enclosed  by  a  wall  is  nearly 
square,  and  embraces  perhnps  half  of  the 
population.  I'his  city,  within  the  walls, 
is  again  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  wall 
running  east  and  west.  The  northern  is 
called  the  old  city,  and  is  much  larger 
than  the  southern  or  new  citv,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  Tartars,  and  not  so  well 
built  as  the  new.  On  the  south  the  walls 
run  nearly  parallel  with  the  river,  which 
runs  here,  east  and  west,  and  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  rods  distant  from  it.  The 
walls  are  built  partly  of  stone  and  partly 
of  brick  ;  they  vary  in  height  from  twen- 
ty-five to  forty  feet;  in  thickness  they 
are  about  twenty-five  feet,  and  are  about 
six  miles  in  circuit.  There  are  twelve 
gates  leading  into  the  city — two  on  the 
north,  east,  and  west,  and  six  on  the 
south  ;  and  there  are  four  leading  from 
the  new  to  the  old  city.  The  city  is  al- 
so surrounded  and  intersected  by  canals. 
There  are  two  large  canals  that  run  on 
the  outside  of  the  east  and  west  walls, 
and  they  are  connected  by  one  which 
runs  along  the  south  side  of  the  wall  di- 
viding the  new  from  the  old  city.  There 
are  other  canals  on  the  eastern,  northern, 
and  southern  suburbs.  It  is  through 
these  canals  that  many  articles  of  com- 
merce find  their  way  to  the  storehouses ; 


and  from  these  larger  channels  a  maH 
tude  of  smaller  ones  branch  off. 

The  suburbs  extend  in  every  direction 
though  they  are  very  limited  to  tbe 
north  and  are  most  extensive  on  tk 
west.  The  streets  of  this  immense  cit; 
are  very  .numerous,  narrow,  and  crookefl. 
Their  width  varies  from  two  to  sixtca 
feet,  hut  generally  they  are  six  or  eifkt 
feet  wide,  and  they  are  all  flagged.  A$ 
a  matter  of  course,  from  the  immeose 
crowd  of  people  and  the  quantity  of  mer* 
chandiaei  they  are  greatly  crowded ;  ud 
the  sceaes  there  witnessed  from  the  nao- 
ber  of  retailers,  pedlars,  beggars,  portent 
and  sedan 'bearers,  can  only  be  seen  iat 
Chinese  city. 

The  most  common  buildmg  materiili 
are  mud  and  brick.  Stone  is  not  muc^ 
used  except  for  door-posts,  &c.  The 
floors  are  generally  made  o(  lurdeoed 
earth,  and  the  roofing  of  burnt  tiles. 
Sometimes  flat  tiles  are  used  for  flooriof, 
those  for  roofing  being  thin  and  concare, 
while  to  cover  the  joinings  convex  tiJes 
are  used^  having  the  hollow  side  put 
downwards. 

The  poorest  people  live  in  the  extreme 
suburbs,  and  their  houses  are  mere  mod 
hovels — dark,  small,  and  dirty,  without 
any  division  of  apartments. 

The  next  class,  who  are  industrious 
laborers,  live  in  larger  houses  built  either 
of  mud  or  half4»urnt  brick,  and  are  lar- 
ger and  cleaner,  with  three  small  apart- 
ments— one  for  a  common  eating  room, 
and  two  dormitories.  Thess^  houses 
open  into  the  street,  and  have  generally 
a  bamboo  screen  suspended  to  shot,  out 
the  observations  of  passers  by. 

The  more  wealthy  have  their  houses 
surrounded  by  a  wall  which  fronts  on  the 
street  and  conceals  the  buildings  witliioi 
and  the  elegance  of  the  mansion  wiihiD 
depends  upon  the  wealth  and  taste  of  tii0 
possessor,  but  nearly  all  are  in  the  same 
style  of  architecture.  * 

The  government  of  the  city  is  inter- ; 
mingled  with  that  of  the  province.    AH 
the  provincial  oflicers  reside  here,  'i>^  • 
perform  the  duties  of  their   respectire 
offices  independent  of  and  above  the  lo*  { 
cal  officers  charged  with  the  same  duties; 
and  in  many  cases  independent  of  each 
other,  each  provincial  officer  being  '*"'  [ 
mediately    responsible    to  the  emperp'' ' 
There  is  quite  a  large  police.     The  citj 
gates  are  closed  every  night. — MsnoMfjj 
Chronicle, 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


THE  PRACTICAL  USE  OF  LEAVES. 

There  are  two  facts  in  the  fanctions  of  the 
leaf,  which  are  worth  consideration  oa  ac- 
count of  their  practical  bearings.  The  food 
of  plants  is,  for  the  most  part,  taken  in  solu- 
tion, through  its  roots,  varioas  minerals — 
aiiez,  lime,  alumine,  maf^nesia,  potassa— are 
passed  into  the  tree  in  a  dissolTed  state.  The 
sap  passes  to  the  leaf,  the  saperfluoas  water 
is  ffiven  off,  but  not  the  substances  which  it 
held  in  solution.  These,  in  part,  are  distrib- 
uted through  the  plant,  and,  in  part,  remain 
as  a  deposit  in  the  cells  of  the  leaf.  Gradu- 
ally the  leaf  chokes  up,  its  functions  are  im- 
peded, and  finally  entirely  stopped.  When 
the  leafe  drops  it  contains  a  large  per  cent, 
of  mineral  matter.  An  autumnal  or  old  leaf 
yields,  upon  analysis,  a  Tery  much  larger 
proportion  of  earthy  matter  than  a  vernal 
leaf,  which,  being  yet  young,  has  not  receiv- 
ed within  its  cells  any  considerable  deposit. 
It  will  be  found,  also,  that  the  ^ves  contain 
a  very  much  higher  per  cent,  of  mineral  mat« 
ter,  than  the  wood  of  the  trunk.  The  dried 
leaves  of  the  Elm  contain  more  than  eleven 
per  cent,  of  ashes,  (earthy  matter),  while  the 
wood  contains  less  than  two  per  cent. ;  those 
of  the  willow,  more  than  eight  per  cent. ; 
while  the  wood  has  only  0,45 ;  those  of  the 
Beech  6,69,  the  wood  only  0,36;  those  of  the 
(European)  Oak  4,0d,  the  wood  only  0,21  ,* 
those  of  the  Pitch-pine  3,15,  the  wood  only 
0,25  per  cent; 

It  IS  very  plain  from  these  facts,  that,  in 
forests,  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  soil 
perform  a  sort  of  circulation;  entering  the 
root  they  are  deposited  in  the  leaf;  then, 
with  it,  fall  to  the  earth,  and  by  its  decay, 
they  are  restored  to  the  soil,  again  to  travel 
their  circuit.  Forest  soils,  therefore,  instead 
of  being  impoverished  by  the  growth  of  trees, 
receive  back  annually  the  greatest  proportion 
of  those  mineral  elements  necessary  to  the 
tree,  and  besides,  much  organised  matter  re- 
ceived iuto  the  plant  from  the  atmosphere ; 
soils  therefore  are  gaining  instead  of  losing. 
If  owners  of  parks  or  groves,  for  neatness 
sake,  or  to  obtain  leaves  for  other  purposes, 
gather  the  annual  harvest  leaves,  they  will, 
in  time,  take  away  great  quantities  of  mine- 
ral matter,  by  which  the  soil,  ultimately,  will 
be  impoverished,  unless  it  is  restored  by  ma- 
nures. 

Leaf-manure  has  always  been  held  in  high 
esteem  by  gardeners.  But  many  regard  it  as 
a  purely  vegetable  substance ;  whereas,  it  is 
the  best  mineral  manure  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  soil.  What  are  called  vegetable  loams 
(not  peat  soils,  made  up  principally  of  decom- 
posed roots),  contain  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter,  being  mineral  vegetable,  rather  than 
vegetable  soils. 

Every  gardener  should  know,  that  the  best 
manure  for  any  plant  is  the  decomposed 
leaves  and  substances  of  its  own  species. — Sel. 


FRENCH  BKEAD. 

The  bakers  in  France  commence  their  ope- 
rations at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  mis- 
ing  5  pints  of  water,  and  3  lbs.  of  leaven,  re- 
served iroin  the  last  baking,  and  as  much 
flour  as  will  make  a  paste,  weighing  17  lbs. 
Ten  hours  afterwards  they  add  lO  or  U  pints 
more  water,  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  paste 
of  40  lbs.  weight ;  two  hours  afterwards  24 
pi|its  more  water,  and  flour  enough  to  make 
a  paste  of  the  weight  of  120  lbs.    From  this 
paste  they  cut  off  a  portion  of  three  pounds  in 
weiffht,  to  serve  for  the  leaven  of^  the  next 
day's  baking.    Then,  four  hours  afterwards, 
they  make  a  new  addition  of  100  lbs.  of  flour, 
and  from  70  to  80  pints  of  water,  all  which 
will  yield  a  mass  of  about  300  lbs.  weiffht. 
They  then  begin  to  beat  the  paste,  and  when 
it  is  well  kneaded,  they  separate  about  80  lbs. 
of  it,  which  is  to  serve  as  the  leaven  for  the 
neit  baking.    This  paste  is  so  fluid,  that  the 
loaves  cannot  preserve  their  form  before  they 
have  been  eiposed  to  the  heat  of  the  oven. 
For  the  second  baking,  after  having  mixed 
the  quantity  of  flour  necessary,  by  kneading 
it,  they  add  the  paste  reserved  from  the  for- 
mer baking,  and  when  the  mass  is  finished, 
they  cut  off  a  part  weighing  80  lbs.,  and  thus 
they  proceed  a  third  time,  a  fourth,  and  so 
on,  until  they  have  made  twelve  bakings. 
They  thus  continue  lo  work  for  several  days 
together,   only   they  modify  it  after    every 
fourth  baking,  by  adding  what  tiiey  term  a 
youQ^  leaven  to  the  paste  which  each  baking 
has  impaired  or  weakened.    If  they   would 
introduce  into  the  paste  eiiher  sail  or  yeast, 
they  thin  it  in  a  proper  manner  with  waier, 
which  contains  yea^t  or  salt  in  solution.  They 
also  use  yeast  for  the  soft  bread.    A  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  the  yeast  from  beer  is  equal  to 
8  lbs.  of  the  paste  leaven,  so  that  4  ounces  of 
yeast  are  equivalent  lo  20  lbs.  of  the  paste. 
The  paste  in  which  they  have  mixed  the 
yeast,  must  not,  however,  be  mixed  with  that 
containing  leaven. — Amer.  Agriculturist, 

Recipx. — An  Ontario  Farmer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  cheap  paint.  He  says  he 
has  tried  it  on  brick,  and  tinds  it  well  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  them,  and  prefers  ii  to  oil 
paint.  He  says,  also,  that  it  will  last  longer 
on  rough  siding  of  wood  than  oil  paint  will 
on  plained  siding  or  boards. 

lake  one  bushel  of  unslacked  lime  and 
slack  it  with  cold  water ;  when  slacked,  add 
50  lbs.  of  Spanish  whiting.  17  lbs.  of  salt, 
and  13  lbs.  of  sugar.  Strain  the  mixture 
through  a  wire  sieve  and  it  will  be  tit  lor  use, 
after  reducing  with  cold  water. — In  order  to 
give  it  the  proper  color,  ihree  coats  are  ne- 
cessary on  brick,  and  two  on  wood.  It  may 
be  laid  on  with  a  brush  similar  to  white- 
wash. Each  coat  must  have  sufficient  time 
to  dry  before  the  next  is  applied. 


Advise    not    what   is  most  pleasant,  but 
what  is  most  useful.-^-i8e/. 


^ 
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The  Magnetic  Telegraph* 

Most  wondroas  specimen  of  art. 

With  nature's  laws  combined, 
Thoa  actest  ao  enchanter's  pare, 

Unrivalled  in  its  kind. 

United  in  a  moment's  date, 

Two  distant  spots  we  see  ; 
Whilst  time  and  space,  annihilate. 

Are  set  at  nouglit  by  thee. 

The  fabled  wonders,  which  of  old 

Our  childhood  loved  to  read. 
Have  scarcely  equal  wonders  told. 

To  match  thy  lightning  speed. 

The  waive  of  thy  magician's  wand. 

Bade  distant  scenes  appear ; 
Whilst  iar*off  lands,  at.  thy  command, 

Obediently  appear. 

O'er  miles  and  miles  the  message  flies. 

Yet  scarcely  is  it  said. 
When  lo  !  the  listener  replies 

Before  a  moment's  fled. 

When  shall  thy  new-foond  influence  cease? 

How  iar  will  it  extend  ? 
Shall  not  its  curious  powers  increase 

Till  latest  nations  end  I 

Yet  enemies  thou  need'st  must  find : 

True  merit  raises  spite ; 
Then  think  of  all  the  foes  combined, 

With  which  thou 'It  have  to  fight. 

Let's  have  a  talk,  then,  quite  at  ease. 

And  gossip  while  we  may  ; 
Let's  chat  awhile  with  the  Chinese, 

And  jest  with  Paraguay. 

We'll  ask  a  riddle  in  Peru, 

Tell  tales  at  Ispahan, 
Just  speak  a  wora  in  Timbuctoo, 

And  whisper  with  Japan. 

As  round  the  world  thine  influence  rolls, 

For  one  1  shall  not  wonder. 
To  find,  through  thee,  the  very  Poles 

Cannot  be  kept  asaunder. 

IChr.  Alliance. 


I 


ENIGMA— NO.  23. 

I  am  a  word  of  14  letters. 

My  4,  13,  6,  8,  14,  is  a  stone  much  used 
by  children. 

My  12,  9,  6,  10,  2,  is  a  musical^  instrument 
used  very  much  of  late  years. 

My  11,  6,  8,  4,  is  a  kind  of  feed  for  horses. 

My  6,  12,  12, 13,  14,  is  a  kind  of  fruit  quite 
common  in  America. 

My  12,  14,  6,  8,  is  a  sort  of  fuel. 


My  I,  6,  9,  3,  is  the  name  of  an  antedilg. 
Tian  gardener. 

My  12,  9,  lO,  is  an  article  very  necess&rv  fc? 
thejioilet. 

Mr  5,  9.  3,  IS  a  metal  used  very  much  h 
culinary  purposes. 

My  2.  7.  9,  11.  3.  is  a  very  hi^ly  flaTored 
vegetable  whkh  is  very  abundant  in  a  certsij 
part  of  the  Eastern  Stales. 

My  6,  10,  8,  is  ail  enjblem  of  industry. 

My  1,  6,  8,  is  a  very  useful  animal. 

My  whole  is  a  very  ancient  and  renowned 
city. 


Solution  of  Enigma  iVo.  22,  p.  656. — The 
Violet,  Levi,  Lion,  Nail,  Vial,  Iron.  Tea. 
Olive,  EviI,'Vital.  Vain,  Vienna. — ^Ventilator. 
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[p*'  To  our  Subserthers.-^Al  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  friends,  and  for  reasons  which, 
we  are  persuaded,  would  be  approved  by  the 
judgment  of  our  subscribers  generally,  we 
have  determined  to  make  certain  changes  in 
our  Magazine,  which  will  not  only  rendtf 
it  much  more  valuable,  but  will  considera- 
bly incrrase  the  expense  of  publication.  An 
increase  of  price  will  he  necessary :  bat,  as 
the  publication  will  still  be  the  cheapest  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  indeed  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  we 
confidently  count  on  the  continuance  and  In- 
crease of  our  patronage. 

To  Agentt. — It  is  believed  that  no  other 
work  ofiers  greater  encouragements  to  Agents 
than  the  American  Penny  Magazine  under 
the  new  arrangement. 

Volume  IIL,  To  begin  January  Ist  1846, 
$3  a  year  in  advance. 

Monthly  parts  in  handsome  covers,  18  3-4 
cents. 

In  haU-binding,  92,50 

An  Agent  is  wanted  m  ewerf  district  in  the 
United  ^States. 

Postmasters  are  authorised  and  invited  to 
act  as  agents. 

Clubs  supplied  with  six  copies. 

Six  Volumes  for  $9,  or  7  Volumes  for  $10. 


THE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND    FAMILY    NEWSPAPER 

With  numerous  Engravings. 

Edited    by    Theodore   D%vlslit. 

Is  published  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  Tofk 
£xpreaB,  No.  113  Broadway,  at  4  cents  a  aooiber,  <16 
pa^es  large  octavo,)  or,  to  sulMoribeis  reeeivinir  it  hy 
mail,  and  paying  in  advance,  %2  a  year.    7  sets  lor  $10. 

Postmaaters  are  authorized  to  remit  monev  and  aie 
reoueated  to  act  as  agents. 

Enclose  a  Two  Dollar  Bill,  without  payment  of  po^ 
tage,  and  the  work  will  be  sent  for  the  year. 

**  The  information  contained  in  this  woik  ia  voilk 
more  than  silver."— iV.  Y.  Obatnm; 

**  It  should  he  in  every  (amily  in  the  ooontry.'*^ 
iV.  y.  Baptist  Recorder. 
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N  A  Z  A  R  I-:  T  H  - 


Ir.  mUounllubor," 
i  begun  to  descend 
nto  the  Tale  or  Naz- 


"  Aiiuut  twu  hour) 
iayn  a  traveller,  "  w 
the  slopR  ihnt  lends 

areth.  The  town  \\fa  on  the  west  aide 
of  the  valley,  on  ilie  ncdivity  of  a<ie  of 
the  ninny  hills  that  meet  there.  '\'\  e 
valley  lias  soinetimea  been  uonipnred  to 
a  cup;  and  the  liills  hnve  all  a  ivhiliah 
appearance,  rrnm  the  liiimstane  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

•  There  iire  numerous  tricks  worn 
dt-ep  into  the  cmIcbthous  rock-^,  lending 
from  the  town  in  JifTerent  •liroetions,  to 
n''ighhorin^  villnjo',  on  llie  other  side 
of  the  hill.  The  houses  arc  of  a  very 
white  atone,  and  appeared  to  be  more 
subataniial  nnd  regularly  built  than  thoae 
of  any  other  towns  of  Pnlestinp.  he 
buildings  of  the  convent  are  massy,  and 
there  is  a  tnosqut?  in  ihi^  ton-n,  adorned 
with  cypress  trees,     Theriwere  no  ruins 


visible,  except  the  remHins  of  an  old  ^ 
khmi .  near  the  entrance  of  the  town.  ( 
Fi^r  tr'^es  nnd  Olives  abounded  in  ihe  \ 
gBrden!>,  hedged  in  with  prickly  pear. 
The  n-omen  at  the  well  also  appeared  to  \ 
b^  betier  dressed,  and  in  more  comforta- 
blo  circumstances,  than  in  most  other  { 
places  of  ihe  land;  and,  on  the  whole,  j 
we  found  Nniareth  a  more  thriving  plac 
than  we  had  anticipated. 

"  We  p:t  up  ourhorsca  at  tlie  khan,  ! 
which  i*  one  of  the  beat  Bpecimens  we  t 
met  with  of  the  eastern  inn.  The  ba-  I 
/uar,  however,  was  pour,  havin<rno  great  J 
show  of  ihincrs  for  sale.  Cusos  and  cu-  \ 
cumbers,  cloths  and  red  shoee,  formed  J 
the  staple  commo'lttiee.  A  prrat  many  j 
bony-fentu  ed  Iledawins.  with  the  rope  \ 
of  camera  hair  round  their  heads,  were  \ 
loitering  about  the  street.  > 

"  The  hiln;Ui.in  of  Nnznrcih  is  very  re-   i 
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tired  ;  and  it  is  nid  that,  on  account  of 
its  aeclasion,  the  worthless  characters  of 
Galilee  resorted  thither,  until  at  length 
the  town  became  a  proverb  for  wicked- 
ness. 

^  We  visited  the  convent,  and  saw  21II 
its  pretended  wonders.  From  the  gar* 
den  the  monks  pointed  out  to  us  the 
Monnt  of  Precipitation,  regarded  by 
them  as  the  hill  from  which  the  angry 
Nazarines  wished  to  cast  the  Saviour 
headlong,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  town. 

''  This  is  a  tradition  which  disproves 
itself,  being  contrary  to  the  express 
words  of  the  Gospel  narrative :  *  They 
rose  up  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city, 
and  led  him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
whereon  the  city  was  built,  that  they 
might  cast  him  down  headlong,'  (Luke  iv. 
29.  We  next  visited  the  place  which 
Dr.  Clark  conjectured  to  be  the  true  pre- 
cipice, immediately  above  the  small 
church  of  the  Maronites.  This  is  really 
a  continuation  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  is  built.  It  is  composed  of  lime- 
stone rock,  forming  several  precipices, 
so  that  a  person  cast  down  from  above, 
would,  without  doubt,  have  more  than  one 
dangerous  fall.  We  had  no  hesitation, 
when  standing  there,  in  concluding,  that 
the  brow  of  that  bill  was  the  very  spot 
where  the  men  of  Nazareth  rejected  the 
Lord  of  Glory. 

**  The  while  rocks  all  around  Nazareth 
give  it  a  peculiar  aspect.  It  appears  dry 
and  tame ;  and  this  effect  is  increased  by 
the  trees  being  powdered  over  with  dust 
during  the  summer  season.  The  heat 
was  very  great,  and  the  glare  from  the 
rocks  painful  to  the  eyes.  There  is  a 
good  fountain  near  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  called  the  founuin  of  the  Virgin,* 

*  We  wish  always  to  keep  our  readers  in 
mind  of  the  very  doubtful  nature  of  most  of 
the  local  tradiiions  of  Palestine,  and  would 
refer  them  to  Dr.  Robinson's  remarks  in  for- 
mer numbers  of  this  Magazine.  We  hope  that 
our  readers  will  ever  make  a  strong  discrim- 


because  it  is  said  that  Mary  and  her  son 
were  in  the  habit  of  drawing  water  there. 
''We  left  Nazareth  by  a  well  worn 
track,  leading  over  the  rocky  hills  to  the 
north  west,  passing  on  our  right,  a  vil- 
lage called  Reineh.  Beyond  this  lies 
Kefr  Kenna,  generally  supposed  to  be 
Cana  of  Galilee,  where  Jesus  made  the 
water  wine.  The  researches  of  Robin- 
son go  far  to  prove,  that  the  true  site  of 
Cana  of  Galilee  is  not  Kafr  Kenna,  but 
Kana  el  Jelil,  a  ruined  village  three  hours 
north  of  Nazareth.  The  latter  Tillage 
waa  within  our  view,  after  leaviDg  Se- 
phourieh,  but  we  did  not  take  notice  of 


It 


» 


i 


The  preeeding  description  we  have  , 
copied  from  the  ''  Narrative  of  a  Mission  { 
of  Enquiry  to  the  Jews,  from  the  Church  s 
of  Scotland,  in  1839 :"  on  many  ac-  \ 
counts  a  very  interesting  book.  Some  of  ( 
onr  readers  who  have  not  seen  it,  we  ; 
feel  certain,  will  be  greatly  pleased  with  \ 
its  perusal.  And  we  will  lake  this  oppor-  ^ 
tunity  to  make  a  remark,  which  may  ) 
be  useful  in  more  than  one  way.  Every  ] 
person  is  not  aware  of  the  number  of  . 
valuable  books  which  are  to  be  found  in 
many  sabbath- school  libraries,  nor  of  the 
facilities  which  those  institutions  offer, 
for  the  introduction  of  entertaining  and 
useful  books  in  their  neighborhoods,  and  < 
for  their  own  use  of  them,  'llieir  sole  f 
object  is  not  only  to  provide  little  ehil-  < 
dren  with  reading:  but  they  are  designed  \ 
to  comprise  works  for  the  teachers ;  and  ! 
if  among  the  teachers  are  found  some  of  ( 
the  most  intelligent  members  of  society,  < 
as  should  always  be  the  case,  biblical 
works  of  the  highest  worth  may  be  ap- 
propriately ,  placed  in  the  library.  Al- 
ready many  books  of  superior  value  are 
on  the  list  of  some  of  the  Sabbath  School 
Societies,  and  numerous  others  have  been 
obtained  from  the  bookstores,  and  placed 
on  the  shelves  of  some  of  the  libraries. 


inatioQ  between  a  reverence  of  plsces  and  a 
love  of  Christian  doctrine. 


^ 
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Among  others  we  may  mention  the  voU 
unie  from  which  the  preceding  extracts 
have  been  taken.  It  contains  numerous 
observations  and  results  of  enquiry  made 
by  the  mission  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece 
and  many  other  countries  of  Europe 
through  which  they  passed.  It  gives  al- 
so maps  of  the  route,  and  a  number  of 
engravings  of  remarkable  scenes  and 
objects,  observed  at  different  parts  of  the 
tour.  Whoever  values  geographical  and 
historical  knowledge,  particularly  that  re- 
lating to  the  bible,  and  has  felt  the  want 
of  authentic  sources  of  information,  must 
rejoice  at  the  abundance  of  good  books, 
DOW  60  extensively  diffused,  and  offered 
to  children,  and  persons  of  all  classes 
throughout  our  country.  We  would  on- 
ly add  here,  that  almost  every  person  in 
our  country,  has  opportunities  to  promote 
the 'extension  of  such  benefits,  by  labors 
easily  applied,  and  richly  repaying  the 
laborer  at  every  step. 


s 


Francesco  SizzI* 

Dr.  Nichol,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Solar 
System,  speaks  of  Galileo's  invention  of 
the  telescope,  and  of  the  efiect  of  the 
discoveries  of  Galileo,  by  the  telescope, 
on  the  minds  of  the  academicians  and 
great  men  of  that  day. 

Galileo  and  his  telescope  were  fairly 
hated;  his  opponents  would  not  look 
through  the  instrument,  but  resolutely 
opposed  a  flat  denial  to  all  the  assertions 
of  Galileo  in  regard  to  the  brilliant  tele- 
scopic phenomena  in  the  heavens !  The 
discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  es- 
pecially, threw  the  learned  world  into 
excitement.  These  satelites  were,  at 
first,  called  four  new  planets;  and  in- 
stead of  being  received  with  jov,  as  in- 
dications of  advancing  knowleage  and 
accuracy  in  science,  the  learned  univer- 
sities and  schoolmen  were  determined  to 
annihilate  them,  as  a  blasphemous  here- 
sy which  oujrht  by  no  means  to  be  coun- 
tenanced. Look  through  the  telescope 
to  behold  them,  these  scholars  would  not, 
because  thereby  they  would  have  become 
participants  in  the  great  sin  of  the  arch 
heretic  Galileo,  and  exposed  themselves 
to  the  power  of  the  enemy  in  being  de- 
ceived by  his  unholy  magic  ;  and  so,  as 


they  would  not  test  his  discoveries  by 
experiment,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  put  them  down  by  metaphysical  logic. 

Among  the  principal  opponents  of  Gal- 
ileo, was  the  worthy  Francesco  Sizzi,  an 
astronomer  of  no  mean  note,  and  a  towns- 
man of  Galileo's,  who  thus  gravely  and 
mathemnticuliy — while  sitting  in  his  arm- 
-chair ai'd  deeply  cogitating — settled  the 
whole  matter  of  the  four  satellites,  and 
sent  them  packing. 

^  There  are  only  seven  windows  given 
to  animals  in  the  domicil  of  the  head, 
through  which  the  air  is  admitted  to  the 
tabernacle  of  the  body,  to  enlighten, 
warm  and  Dourish  it ;  which  windows 
arc  the  principal  parts  of  the  microcosm, 
namely,  the  little  world  Man  ;  and  these 
windows  are  two  nostrils,  two  ears,  two 
eyes,  and  one  mouth — 7.  So  the  heav- 
ens are  a  Microcosm,  or  the  Great  World 
represented  by  the  little  world ;  hence 
there  can  be  only  seven  windows  in  the 
heavens,  viz ;  two  favorable  stars,  ("Ju- 
piter and  Venus,)  two  unpropitious 
stars,  (Mars  and  Saturn,)  two  luminaries, 
the  (Sun  and  Moon,)  and  one  different, 
(Mercury)^?.  Ergo,  the  four  new 
planets  or  satellites  said  by  Galileo  to 
be  in  existence,  are  falsehoods  or  decep- 
tions of  the  devil,  and  not  to  be  believed 
in  by  good  men !' 

Besides,  continued  the  learned  and 
erudite  Sizzi,  there  are  other  phenomena 
of  nature,  such  as  the  seven  metals,  and 
various  other  facts,  which  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  mention,  from  all  of  which 
we  gather  the  truth  that  the  number  of 
planets  is  seven,  and  seven  only,  neither 
more  nor  less.  And  have  not  the  Jews 
and  other  nations,  as  well  modem  as  an- 
cient, adopted  the  division  of  the  week 
into  seven  days,  on  the  axiom  that  there 
are  but  seven  planets  after  which  they 
have  named  the  daysl" — **Now  (we 
use  the  language  of  the  learned  Sizzi,  as 
given  in  IS  ichols  on  the  Solar  System, 
page  51,)  if  we  increase  the  number  of 
planets,  this  whole  system  falls  to  the 
ground." — Christian  Altiance, 

The  father  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a 
cotton  manufacturer,  and  at  his  death 
left  property  to  the  amount  of  $12,000,- 
000.  The  present  Premier,  the  Prime 
Minister,  was  a  classmate  of  Lord  By- 
ron.— Selected. 


> 


As  a  bird  is  known  by  his  note,  so  is 
a  man  by  his  discourse.— Sel. 
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The  **  ctaingel  Olacler. 

{Concluded  from  page  6(>3.) 

As  soon  as  they  had  reached  a  suffi- 
cieDt  height  to  set  rifie  at  defiance,  they 
tamed  round,  and  stood  to  look  at  us,  as 
if  in  mockery  of  our  want  of  ability  to 
follow  them  ;  then,  havings  satisfied  their 
own  and  our  curiosity,  they  darted  off 
again,  and  were  quickly  lost  amid  impen- 
etrable fastnesses. 

And  now  began  the  real  labors  of  the 
day.  The  snow  lay  many  yards  thick, 
covering  the  glacier.  We  sank  into  it 
ankle-deep,  as  we  dragged  our  feet 
through  it  in  silence.  The  cold  was  be- 
ginning to  be  felt  severely,  in  spite  of  the 
exercise.  We  had  stopped  a  few  min« 
Qtes  to  take  some  bread  and  kirsch-was- 
ser,  but  the  cold  warned  us  to  proceed, 
and  our  repast  was  finished  in  motion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  laborious  than 
oar  travel  through  the  yielding  snow. 
The  more  we  exerted  ourselves,  the 
more  we  were  retarded  by  the  half-hard 
erispness,  which  gave  way  as  soon  as  we 
trod  heavily  upon  it.  In  this  manner 
we  continned  forcing  our  way  for  an 
hour,  and  yet  the  summit  of  the  inclined 
plane  was  apparently  as  far  off  as  ever. 

The  difference  between  our  immediate 
view  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  the  appear- 
ance they  bore  at  various  distances,  re- 
curred to  my  mind,  and  ipade  the  pre- 
sent feel  a  yet  more  cutting  frost.  But 
it  was  not  in  imagination  only. 

My  legs  ached,  and  my  feet  were  be- 
numbed, so  that  I  scarcely  knew  where 
I  placed  them.  The  higher  we  ascended 
the  slopes,  the  more  the  snow  increased 
in  softness,  and  from  ankle  became  near- 
ly knee-deep.  Our  sufferings  now  be- 
came intense.  Some  of  us  began  to  feel 
the  effect  of  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere, 
occasioned  by  the  great  elevation  to 
which  we  had  arrived.  Circulation  had 
deserted  my  feet,  and,  aided  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  air,  the  blood  rushed  to  my 
head.  My  face  became  purple,  I  was 
deaf,  my  sight  in  a  ^reat  measure  failed 
me,  and  I  plodded  on  mechanically, 
scarcely  knowing  or  caring  whither  I 
went.  As  we  descended  on  the  other 
side,  these  sensations  disappeared  with 
all  of  us  ahout  the  same  place.  At  the 
summit,  the  hail  fell  with  some  violence 
for  a  while,  and  it  rained  the  whole  way 
down.  Such  is  the  general  character 
of  the  "  land  of  mist  and  snow."    After 


traversing  nine  miles  of  it,  we  came  upon 
the  uncovered  glacier.  It  was  still  a 
gently-sloping  plane ;  but  now  it  inclio' 
ed  towards  the  valley  opposite  to  that 
by  which  we  had  first  ascended.  Thus 
the  form  of  the  whole  glacier  resembles 
a  saddle  bestriding  agorae  ofth-*  Blamlis. 

As,  however,  the  inclination   was  not 
so  great,  so  neither  were  the  cracks  so 
large,  but  they  ivere  more  treacherous, 
in  consequence  of  heing  sometimes  par- 
tially covered  with  snow;  and  in  ooc  or 
two  instances  we  feh  the  edges  yielding 
as  we  crossed  them,  where  we  had  sap- 
posed  we  were  on  firm  ice.     We  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  feel  our   way    at 
every  step  with  our  alpenstocks,  aiid   by 
this  means  escaped  all  danger.     We  soon 
left  this  part  of  the  glacier,  and  trod   by 
its  aide  the  firm  ledge  of  rocks  which  shut 
it  in.    After  walking  for  half  an  hour, 
we  came  in  full  view  of  that  part  of  it 
which  empties  itself  into  the  valley.  No- 
thing   can    compare    with    iu    beauty. 
Other  glaciers  fall  infinitely  shotX  of  it ; 
and  from  the  moment  we  beheld  ir,  we 
no    longer    regretted    the    laboi   which 
brought  us  to  it.     1  have  seen  nothing^  to 
equal  it  in  the  Mer  de  Glace  at  Chamou- 
ny,  in  the  glaciers  of  Grundelwald,   in 
the  great  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  or  in  those 
that  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Orte- 
ler  Spitz.    Masses  of  ice  '^  mast-high/' 
not«  however,  "as  green  as  emerald," 
but  of  as  rich  an  azure  as  uhramarioe 
could  paint  them,  formed  the  steep  bul- 
wark closing  up  the  valley  into  which 
we  were  to  descend.     Here  the  glacier 
rose  in  crags  and'  obeliaks,  in  pinnacles 
and  towers,  broken  and  hurled  into  every 
form  like  a  colossal  mass  of  crystaliza-  i 
tion. 

Being  now  free  from  the  extreme 
cold,  we  sat  down  on  a  wild  promontory 
to  enjoy  the  situation.  Avalanches  fell 
continually  from  the  glacier  and  the 
neighboring  mountains ;  some  thunder- 
ing loudly  near  us,  and  others  rumbling 
anJ  echoing  fir  away. 

We  had  still  a  considerable  journey 
before  us.  The  descent,  however,  did 
not  occupy  much  time.  When  we  reach- 
ed the  valley,  we  walked  for  two  hours 
through  the  very  beautiful  Gasternthal, 
until  the  gorge  suddenly  opened  into  the 
plain  in  which  stands  the  cheerful  little 
village  of  Kaudersteg,  where  we  shortly 
arrived,  cold,  wet,  hungry,  and  way- 
worn."— Chambers^  Jottmal. 
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Iflouteirideo  and  Bnonof  Ayres. 

As  nn  attempt  is  now  in  progress  to 
navigate  the  River  Parana,  and  to  make 
a  commercial  settlemt'nt  at  Corrientes, 
we  are  induced  to  publish  the  subjoined 
narrative  of  a  passage  up  the  river  with 
a  description  of  its  shores. 

''  On  the  4.th  of  February  we  left  Mon- 
tevideo for  Corri^nies.  The  next  day 
we  passed  Buenos  Ay  res ;  a  very  fine 
town,  I  should  think  from  what  could  be 
seen  of  it.  I  counted  no  less,  1  think, 
than  seven  handsome  church  towers ; 
and  the  houses,  and  general  appearance 
of  the  country,  showed  that  it  well  de- 
served its  name. 

On  the  7th  we  passed  Martin  Garcia, 
)   and  entered  the  Parana.     The  entrance 
>  is  very  narrow,  water  deep,  current  run- 
l  ning  down  strong,  and  the  banks  low, 
marshy,  and  very  luxuriant.     This  was 
the  general  appearance  of  the  river  up 
to  Obligado,  where  the  batteries  were 
knocked  on  the  head  in  November  last, 
in  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  of  the 
Argentines  (as  the  Buenos  Ayrean  news- 
papers say),  against  the  combined  naval 
power  of  England  and  France. 

We  arrived  at  Obligado  on  the  8th, 
and  on  the  1 1th  reached  the  Basada  of 
Santa  Fe.  The  appearance  of  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  the  country  in  general 
improve  very  much,  indeed,  after  leaving 
Obligado.  When  I  say  the  banks,  I 
mean  only  the  left  bank,  going  up,  be- 
cause the  river  h?re  widens  so  much  and 
becomes  studded  with  so  many  islands 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  both  sides  at 
once.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  fine 
bold  heights,  covered  in  some  places,  a 
short  way  inland,  with  luxuriant  trees 
and  flowers  of  every  description ;  and  on 
the  other  a  low,  marshy,  luxuriant,  little 
island,  with  trees  so  thick  on  it  that  you 
cannot  see  above  a  few  feet  inland. 
Thousands  of  birds,  of  various  kinds, 
with  a  few  country  tigers,  are  seen  in 
the^e  islands.  In  going  up  the  Basada 
you  pass  the  enemy's  batteries  j  when 
we  went  by  he  had  only  a  battery  of  four 
guns  (18  pounders  I  think;  at  the  Bocca 
de  Tonelero,  with  which  he  peppered  us 
for  half  an  hour,  when  we  got  out  of 
range. 

The  next  day  we  passed  the  small 
town  of  Rosario  and  the  heights  of  San 
Lorenzo,  where  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
came  down  and  fired  at  us  with  musket- 
ry—the passage  of  the  river  being  so 


narrow  here  that  you  pass  within  mus- 
ket shot.     We    allowed  them  to  come 
down,  and  then  dispersed  them  with  a 
few  shell  and  congreve  rockets,  the  lat- 
ter knocking  them  over  wholesale.    Just 
before  you  arrive  at  the  Basada,  you  pass 
the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  whole  riv- 
er, (as  far  hs  Corrientes,)  called  the  Ten- 
tagarda:  the  name,  literally,  translated, 
'}     I  believe,  means  the  "  fat  rich  point."    I 
^     ought  here  to  mention  that  the  passage 
of  the  river  from  San  Lorenzo  leads  you 
over  by  degrees  to  the  right  hand  bank, 
(going  up,)  which  bank  you  keep  up  to 
Corrientes.     The    Tentagarda  is  there- 
fore on  the  right  bank,  and  a  roost  rich, 
luxuriant  spot  it  is,— very  high  bold  cliffs 
lunning  out  to  an  abrupt  point,  forming 
in  its  way  out  a  ridge  of  hills  covered 
literally  with  the    most   luxuriant  dark 
green  woods,  while  down  the  sides  the 
bright  colors  of  the  beautiful  wild  flow- 
ers really  presented  a  most  enchanting 
contrast.    This  is  but  a  poor  description 
of  this  lovely  spot;  to  feel  all  its  mag- 
nificent natural  beauties,  you    must   be 
passing  up  the  river  some  fine  morning 
shortly  after  sunrise,  or  coming  down  at 
sunset,  both  of  which  have  fallen  to  my 
happy  lot.     At  the  Basada  you  can  just 
see  the  town  of  Santa  Fe  over  the  hills. 
The  scenery  is  very  pretty  indeed,  very 
rich,  and  as  usual,  most  luxuriant.     We 
saw  an  immense  flight  o(  locusts  about 
here :  at  first  sight  in  the  distance  we 
took  it  for  the  smoke  of  some  great  fire, 
or  of  a    steamer;  the  cloud  was  very 
thick,  and  stretched  away  for  at  least 
three  miles.    You  have  no  idea  of  the 
myriads  upon  myriads  of  them.    As  we 
neared  the  cloud,  we    found  an  under 
flight  of  them  only  a  few  feet  ofl^  the  bank 
of  the  river,  which  was  low  here  ;  these 
rose  and  joined  the  others,  and  really  I 
could  never  have  conceived  that  such  an 
immense  number  existed.    The  sky  was 
perfectly  darkened  for  more  than  a  mile 
high,  a  mile  broad,  and  at  least  four  miles 
in  lengih.     This  is  not  the  slightest  ex- 
aggeration, I    assure    you;  it    was  the 
opinion  of  all  on  board  ;  indeed,  some 
said  seven  miles  long,  but  I  have  taken 
the  smallest  length  for  fear  of  going  out 
of  bounds. 

Nothing  of  any  note  occurred  on  our 
passage  further.  The  scenery  in  some 
places  was  really  grand — cliffs  of  about 
one  hundred  feet  high,  covered  as  usual 
with  the  most  luxuriant  woods  and  flow- 
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ers.  We  did  oot  see  a  soal,  save  three 
GaachoB  and  a  woman  on  horseback, 
(riding  in  the  male  fashion,  which  is  the 
custom  in  this  country  for  the  women  of 
the  lower  classes,)  all  the  way  from  San 
Lorenzo  to  the  village  of  Goya,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  17th  of  February. 
Here  we  saw  a  wretched  village,  some 
black  people  and  some  Guachos.  The 
enemy's  troops  bemg  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, we  could  not  land.  Before  coming 
to  Goya  we  saw  several  times  immense 
troops  of  wild  horses  coming  down  to 
the  ed?e  of  the  cliffs  to  have  a  look  at 
us,  toiling  and  puffing  away  against  a 
current  of  five  miles  an  hour.  We  saw 
also  thousands  of  wild  fowl :  the  river 
abounds  in  wild  fowl  and  fish  ;  the  land 
abounds  in  game  of  every  description, 
from  an  ostrich  to  a  cock-sparrow,  or 
from  a  tiger  to  a  water  rat. 

On  the  19th  we  were  hard  and  fast  on 
a  sand-bank,  a  little  below  the  small 
town  of  Bella  Vista,  in  the  Correntino 
territory,  and  about  eighty  miles  by 
water  from  Corrientes.  We  remained 
Slack  in  the  mud  here  for  three  ^vhole 
days  and  nights,  and  at  last,  happy  hour ! 
on  the  old  ship  came  of  her  own  accord, 
as  if  she  despised  all  our  puerile  endeav- 
ors to  move  her,  and  intended  to  show 
US'  that  she  only  moved  when  she 
pleased. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  we  anchor- 
ed off  a  beautiful  spot  just  at  sunset.  The 
fine,  dark,  bold  clifis,  with  the  wild,  un- 
cultivated woods  and  flowers  growing 
down  over  them  to  the  water's  edge, 
strongly  reminded  me  of  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  ofl^  Corrien- 
tes, which,  from  what  we  could  see  of  it, 
seemed  a  pretty  little  place.  The  inhab- 
itants turned  out  in  great  numbers  to  see 
us  come  in,  and  I  hope  they  were  grati- 
fied. The  women  came  ofiT  to  see  the 
ship  in  great  numbers  after  the  second 
evening,  and  we  showed  them  great  at- 
tention, which  pleased  them  much;  so 
much  so  that  every  evening  afterwards 
we  were  crowded  with  the  ladies  oi  Cor- 
rientes. We  then  used  to  take  them  on 
shore  and  go  the  rounds  of  their  houses. 
They  were  very  kind  and  hospitable  to 
us.  They  were  not  pretty  as  a  whole, 
though  their  figures  are  very  good. 
They  wear  no  stays.  Robertson,  in  his 
work  on  Paraguay,  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  beauty  of  tlie  ladies  of  Corrientes; 


but  certainly  I  was  greatly  disappointedl, 
and  so  was  every  one  else.     As  to  the 
town,  I  was  very  much  disappointed  ia 
that  also.     If  you  can  imagine  some  doz- 
en streets  of  mud  houses,  with  here  and 
there  a  brick  dwelling — some  few  streets 
of  brick  houses — three  or  four  larg-e  slcHie 
bnildings,  with  only  the   ground     Aoor^ 
(all  the  houses  are  the  same ;)  a  larg-e 
square  with  a  cathedral  in  it,  with  the 
body  of  the  church  on  one  side  sod  the 
tower  on  the  other,  (an  odd  ivay,  by  the 
bye,  of  building  a  cathedral,)  a    large 
stone  building,  the  prison,  on  the  third 
side,  and  a  few  mud  huts  enclosed   in  a 
cut-throat  looking,  long  dead  wall,  taking 
up  the  fourth — a  few  houses  scattered 
just  outside  the  town  as  a  suburb,  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  trees  on  the  right ;  roads 
that  would  break  M' Adam's  heart  to  look 
at,  composed  of  sand,  and  huge  ivheel 
ruts  risinii:  in  some  places  veiy  suddenly, 
and  in  others  equalling  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara, for  the  abruptness  with  which  they 
depart  from  the  level  line — ^three  or  four 
glass  lamps    to  each  street,  each  lamp 
containing  a  solitary  tallow  candle — and 
a  number  of  nncomfortable  looking  green 
fields  in  the  midst  of  the  town  ; — imagine 
all  these  things,  and  you  have  Corrien- 
tes til  a  nicety. 

I  walked  one  day  some  seven  miles  ] 
out  in  the  country ;  it  was  very  flat  and  ' 
unprofitable — no  scenery  whatever.  One  !^ 
thing  I  noticed :  the  women  of  the  huts,  ^ 
and  the  men  too,  were  far  superior  in  r 
personal  beauty  to  the  richer  classes.  I  j| 
have  since  been  told  that  it  is  the  same  ^' 
here  ;  the  poorer  people,  men  and  women  '. 
being  far  better  looking  than  the  richer  \ 
community.  This  is  all  I  can  say  of  \ 
Corrientes.  The  manners  of  the  people 
are  very  free ;  it  is  the  same  at  Monte* 
video  and  at  Buenos  Ay  res. 

I  have  been  told  one  thing,  relative  to 
ihe  river,  1  have  not  yet  mentioned. 
From  the  immense  quantity  of  sarsapa- 
riiJa  which  grows  on  the  banks,  the  wa- 
ters below  the  Basada  have  become 
strongly  impregnated,  so  much  so  that 
invalids  in  time  of  peace  come  up  to 
drink  the  waters  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health.    This,  I  think,  is  a  curious  fact. 

During  our  stay  at  Corrientes  (of  five 
days)  several  of  the  convoy  arrived,  but 
others  yet  remained  some  hundred  miles 
down  the  river.  I  should  imagine  that 
this  merchantile  speculation  will  turn  out 
a  failure. — Briiatma. 
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tfbr  tk»  JImgricom  Pmnf  Mtgaxuu.}    \ 

The  Returning  TraTeller. 

A  scene  of  love  and  joy  and  smiles 
Awaits  me  now — I  turn  lo  Thee, 
Knowing,  0  GoJ,  that  only  Thou 
Canst  make  it  truly  blest  to  me. 

So  oft  ungrateiul,  prone  to  lose 
Sight  of  the  Giver  m  the  boon ; 
Tiiy  aid,  0  God,  do  not  refuse 
Till  gratitude's  sweet  workc  is  done. 

Let  every  breath  of  healthful  air 
Whisper  Thy  name,  and  move  my  love ; 
And  every  moment  send  a  prayer 
Up  to  my  Father's  house  above. 

May  every  songster  of  the  field 
Incite  my  soul  to  loftier  praise  ; 
My  heart  a  contrite  offermg  yield, 
Rich  as  the  breath  the  meadows  raise. 


Friendship. 


How  little  true  friendship  there  is  in 
this  world !  We  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  believe  that  that  spirit  which  produces 
so  much  striving,  wrangling,  and  even  in- 
justice, for  the  accomplishment  of  a  sel- 
fish will,  has  crushed  and  trodden  in  the 
dust  the  more  meek  and  worthy  spirit 
of  humanity :  noy,  I  could  almost  have 
said  annihilated  it.  There  is  in  all  things 
a  natural  tendency  to  an  equilibrium: 
because  ^^  order  is  heaven's  first  law ;" 
and  proper  equilibrium  produces,  or  rath- 
er is,  that  6rder.  Notwithstanding  this 
natural  tendency,  there  is  a  second  ten- 
dency, in  sentiment,  which,  through  the 
moral  degradation  of  man,  has  acquired 
a  power  in  many  minds,  at  least,  to  the 
complete  suppression  of  the  former.  It 
is  the  unrestrained  spirit  which  leads  to 
extremes  ;  a  spirit  which  knows  nothing 
but  fanaticism,  or  apathy  ;  blind  idolatry, 
or  hate. 

As  the  mind  begins  to  be  developed 
from  the  path  of  infancy,  and  to  take 
upon  itself  the  responsible  powers  of  rea- 
son and  judgment,  this  spirit  seems  to 
grow  up  with  it  as  though  it  was  an  inte- 
gral part.  It  is  fostered,  and  urged  to- 
wards maturity,  in  early  parental  love. 
In  infancy,  love  is  the  governing  power ; 
it  is  a  passion,  not  sentiment,  inasmuch 
as  it  receives  no  guidance  from  rea- 
son, but  on  the  contrary,  seems  the  pure, 
simple,  unrestrained  outgushing  of  a  na- 
tural, innate  feeling  of  the  soul. 

That  passion  is  first  directed  to  the  pa- 
rent, then,  in  other  directions  as  allure- 


ments induce.  Though  a  free  and  unre- 
strained passion,  it  is  nevertheless  com- 
paratively pure  and  innocent;  because 
the  mind  is  not  yet  fitted  for  responsible 
action.  As  it  expands  into  conscious 
existence,  or  the  realization  of  the  powers 
of  reason  and  responsibility,  if  it  has  been 
so  trained  and  governed  that  it  is  sub- 
servient and  allied  to  these  powers,  then 
the  mind  is  fast  advancing  to  its  high 
'destination.  Love  becomes  the  noblest 
sentiment,  and  good  deeds  and  happiness 
are  its  ofi^springs.  If  love  rules  as  a  pas- 
sion, it  takes  a  path  not  marked  by  wis- 
dom nor  justice ;  and  disappointment  and 
crime  are  its  attendants. 

We  are  formed  for  social  beings ;  and 
in  proportion  as  we  cultivate  and  improve 
the  sentiment  of  love,  will  be  the  bless- 
ings of  that  sociability.  There  is  a  pu- 
rity and  solidity  of  happiness  incorpora-  . 
ted  with  love,  when  under  the  guidance  { 
of  reason,  which  the  most  passionate 
idolatry  never  enjoys.  Friendship  is 
love,  love  uninfluenced  by  selfishness. 
It  melts  anger  and  washes  away  hate  ;  it 
harmonizes  discord  and  regulates  confu- 
sion ;  it  strengthens  and  incites  to  action 
the  nobler  qualities,  and  engenders  there 
in  a  congenial  spirit.  It  is  the  spirit, 
which,  by  its  meek  and  persevering  sym- 
pathy, exerts  its  benign  influence  over 
the  world  ;  imparting  a  spirit  of  sacrifice 
to  opposing  desires,  and  smoothing  the 
turbulence  of  couflicting  opinions. 

Such  is  friendship, — such  its  action. 
Have  our  hearts  yielded  to  its  influence  ? 

{^Alliance  and  Vis, 


Attemft  to  Destroy  Lord  Rossb's 
Telescope. — An  act  influenced  by  the 
wildest  fanaticism,  has  recently  been 
committed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ar- 
magh, of  which  the  following  are  the 
particulars  : — On  Friday  evening  three 
respectably  dressed  individuals  applied 
for  permission  to  view  the  moon  through 
Lord  Rosse's  telescope.  On  its  being 
granted  they  ascended  the  platform,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  instrument  was 
depressed  on  a  level  with  the  horizon, 
one  of  them  advanced  to  the  extreme 
end,  and  cast  a  stone,  which  he  must 
have  concealed  for  the  purpose,  at  the 
speculum.  It  happily  did  not  take  ef- 
fect, and  in  the  effort  he  fell  and  fractur- 
ed his  right  leg.  They  were  immediately 
arrested.  The  one  who  threw  the  stone 
called  the  instrument  a  ^  blasphemy." 
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It  ■eenifl 
'  toral  life  v 
'  iDteresl  as 
I  taste,  if  not 


loesible  to  look  upon  pas- 
out  interest,  iind  such  an 
creditable  to  our  literary 
our  Chrialian   chnrncter. 


e  very  name  of  shepherd  i 
with  the  most  nttractive  suenes  in  ru- 
I  ral  life,  some  of  the  most  harmless,  ea^y 
(  AXtii  useful  occupations  of  man,  the  na- 
e  of  animale  which  are  the  very  em- 
'  blema  of  innocence,  the  writings  of  the 
•  most  distiDguished  poets,  the  music  of 
I  the  sweetest  composers,  and,  what  is 
I  more  valuable  than  all,  some  of  the  most 
I  exalted  personages  and  most  instruciive 
I  and  afleeting  instructioos  of  the  sacred 
roluine. 
Oor  print  shows  an  English  Shepherd 
I  in  a  natural  situation,  with  those  eridrn- 
'  ces  of  refinement,  which  would  be  iocon- 
'  sistent  with  the  habits  and  circumstances 
)  of  pastoral  life  in  most  other  countries. 
[  The  riiady  grore,  to  which  the  shepherd 
>  may  retire  at  noon,  when  the  sultry  heat 
I   of  the  tun  drives  his  flock  to  the  shelter 


of  the  trres,  the  abundant  leisure  for  the 
mind,  which  his  easy  char<:e  allows,  the 
rptjrement  from  the  interr'iplions  of 
crowded  cities  nnd  the  disturbance  of 
business,  the  objects  nnd  scenes  of  nature 
around  him,  all  ure  fovornblc  to  medita- 
tion, and  a  pure  state  of  society.  This 
manner  of  life,  however,  U  not  always 
sufficient  to  Kecure  virtue  or  refinement. 
In  some  countries  sliepberdn  are  degrad- 
ed and  often  vicious. 

"In  Scollnnd,"  said  n  friend,  "I  have 
found  great  pjeosure,  during  my  pedes- 
trian excurRtons,  in  conversing  with  the 
shepherds.  Tliey  ere  generally  in^lli- 
gent  for  peasantry,  of  simple  and  mora] 
lives,  often  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures. 

"  Yet,  I  doubt  the  accounts  we  have  from 
some  writers,  who  profess  to  have  seen 
the  Latin  Poets  in  familiar  use  among 
the  poor,  bare  footed  boys  who  watch  the 
sheep  in  that  country.  It  is  cerltinly 
highly  probable,  that  solitary  cases  oe- 
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car:  asthesute  orpnblie  educBtionmay  , 
well  produce  them ;  but  tbejr  bare  never  ' 
been  very  common."  "  Or  all  pasta  of 
my  life,"  remarked  a  Greek  friend,  "I 
recur  with  the  greateat  pleaaure  to  the 
seasons  I  spent  j'n  my  youlh  with  the 
shepherds  in  tbe  neighborhood  of 
Smyrna.  From  onr  elevated  pastures 
we  enjoyed  the  view  of  delightful  land- 
scapes, while  we  spent  tbe  nights  on  tbe 
grassy  ground,  without  the  slightest 
danger  or  inconvenience,  in  the  pure  and 
wholesome  air,  and  in  a  climate  genial 
and  uncbanging." 

"  When  driven  from  home  by  the  ene- 
mies of  truth  and  liberty,"  said  an  Italian 
patriot,  "  I  took  refuge  among  the  shep- 
herds of  Corsica,  and  helped  them  tend 
their  flacks.  1  love  their  wild  retreats, 
their  simple  liven  and  faithful  hearts ;  but 
they  are  implacable  and  bloody  in  re- 
venge, and  more  barbaToas  than  Ameri- 
can savages." 

Thus  it  is,  and  ever  mast  be.  Paslo- 
ral  life  maat  receive  its  tone,  in  many 
important  respects,  from  the  state  of  re- 


ligion and  knowledge,  and  the  habits 
among  which  the  shepherds  are  educa- 
ted. Bring  them  up  as  Hindoos,  and  they 
may  easily  become  a  race  of  treacheroas 
assassins  like  the  Thttgs:  give  them  the 
Bible  and  Christian  institutions,  and  you 
may  expect  lo  find  them  as  in  the  heaih 
pastures  of  Scotland.  Set  ihe  Romish 
priests  and  inquisitors  to  persecute  them, 
and  you  may  lind  them  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  band,  trembling  at  the 
name  of  phantoms,  while  doing  desper- 
ate deeds. 

With  these  limitations  in  view,  we 
may  accompany  tbe  poets  in  the  picas, 
ing  descriptions  they  give  us,  imbibe 
their  pure  sentiments  and  participate  in 
the  refining  feelings  with  which  they  of- 
ten present  us,  without  receiving  false 
impressiona  concerning  the  condition 
and  character  of  dlflerent  branches  of 
our  brethren  of  the  human  race,  or  res- 
pecting the  csnses  hesi  adapted  to  se- 
cure their  happiness  or  improvement. 
We  may  join  with  the  moat  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  those  scenes  of  nature,  as 
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they  are  often  called,  which  are  the 
abodes  of  the  shepherds :  those  works  of 
God  which  ofier  to  them  so  many  sub- 
jects for  admiration  and  praise.  We  may 
unite  with  Thompson,  in  admiring  iu 
Spring,  the  music  of  the  woods  when, 

"  Mix'd  in  wild  concert  with  the  warbling 

brooks, 
'*  IncreasM,  by  distant  bleatings  of  the  hills." 

We  may  lament  with  him  when  he  says : 

"But  now  those  white,  unblemished  man- 
ners, whence 
*<  The  fabling  poets  took  xheit  golden  age, 
"  Are  found  no  more  amid  these  iron  times.** 

We  may  go  with  him 

'*  To  the  mountain's  brow. 
**  Where  sits  the  shepherd  on  the  grassy  turf, 
'*  Inhaling,  healthful,  the  descending  sun. 
'*  Arouod  him  feeds  his  many  bleating  flocks, 
'*  Of  ▼arious  cadence  ;  and  bis  sportive  lambs, 
'*  This  way  and  that  convolved,  in  friskful 

glee, 
■*  Their  frolics  play.    And  now  the  sprightly 

race 
"  Invites  them  forth ;  when  swift,  the  signal 

giv'n, 
*'They   start  away,  and   sweep   the  mossy 

mound 
**  That  runs  around  the  hill :    the  ramparts 

once 
*«  Of  iron  war,  in  ancient  barbarous  times*" 

We  may  allow  that  pleasmg  poet  to 
conduct  us  to  where,  in  summer, 

**  Home  from   his  morniifg  task  the  swain 

retreats, 
'*  His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold;" 

or  from  the  brook,  after  the  wash!  g, 

*'  At  last,  of  snowy  white,  the  gather'd  flocks 
"  Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innumerons  press'd, 
**  Head  above  head ;  and,   rang*d  in    lusty 

rows, 
**  The  shepherds  sii,  and  whet   the  sounding 

shears." 

How  diflTorent  an  aspect  the  preceding 
savage  figure  throws  over  pastoral  life  in 
Spain,  from  that  which  the  poets  are 
fond  of  giving  it  in  all  countries,  ancient 


and  modem!  From  peraonal  obsem* 
tion  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  the 
condition  of  Shepherds  in  Italy  is  so  de- 
graded that  any  American  would  be 
shocked  at  ihe  sight  of  them.  Even  u 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  in  fail 
view  of  some  of  its  most  splendid  edi- 
fices, and  under  the  shadow  of  the  noble 
aqueducts,  which  still  extend  their  long 
and  solemn  ranges  of  arches,  to  strike 
the  traveller  with  grand  ideas  of  the  aa- 
cient  Romans,  poor  degraded  shepherds 
repose  at  night,  and  startle  the  wanderer 
by  day,  in  a  costume  of  rough  sheep 
slcins,  formed  and  arranged  with  far  lesi 
taste  and  neatness  than  the  buffalo  robei 
and  deer  skins  of  our  North  Ameriean 
Indians. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  loclioed 
to  doubt  the  picture  we  give  of  the  shep- 
herds of  Southern  Europe.  The  Loodoo 
Penny  Magazine  gives  a  more  favorable 
account  of  those  of  Spain.  Bat  we  may 
refer  to  the  brief  description  of  the  pea- 
santry of  that  country  given  in  our  firr 
volume,  (p.  230),  in  the  Spanish  laf^goa^, 
which  we  will  hereafter  translate.  It  if 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, and  it  is  entitled  to  full  credit. 

It  is  remaikable  that  the  Shepherds  of 
Spain  are  among  the  most  savage  in 
their  appearunce  and  costume,  although 
the  revival  of  pastoral  poetry  in  modero 
times  may  be  referred  to  a  poet  of  their 
country.  The  beautiful  poem  of  the 
*'  Grenile  Shepherd,"  has  certainly  served 
as  the  model  of  several  o(  the  most  cele- 
brated dramatic  pastoral  poems,  in  more 
than  one  of  the  languages  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope ;  and  an  examination  of  it,  by  soy 
reader  of  the  Spanish,  will  detect  striking 
points  of  resemblance  with  these,  and 
also  with  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  which 
were  among  his  models. 

We  intend  in  future  to  give  our  read- 
ers specimens  of  this  pleasing  class  of 
poems  from  several  different  languages, 
as  we  have  some  of  the  best  sources  at 
hand. 
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Ice  in  summer  is  a  laxury,  which  is 
more  highly  enjoyed  the  more  it  is  used. 
It  is  very  serviceable  in  preserving  food 
from  the  injurious  eiSects  of  a  hot  cli- 
mate, and  is  too  often  sought  for  in  vain 
by  physicians,  as  a  palliation  in  local  in- 
flammations. A  little  knowledge  about 
the  proper  construction  of  Ice-houses, 
with  a  little  care  and  a  trifling  expense, 
might  provide  many  of  our  readers  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  this  agreeable  and 
useful  article  for  the  next  warm  season. 

Ice-houses  are  made  of  various  mate- 
rials, forms  and  sizes,  and  have  been 
erected  in  very  different  situations :  but 
the  great  principle  in  all  should  be  the 
same :  to  have  the  walls,  floor  and  roof 
made  of  some  substance  through  which 
heat  can  pass  but  slowly,  and  so  tight 
that  no  air  can  get  in  or  out.  Many  sub- 
stances there  are  which  possess  the  for- 
mer property  :  as  wool,  feathers,  hair, 
charcoal,  ashes,  the  saw-dust  shav- 
ings of  dry  wood.  Air  is  one  of  the 
slowest  conductors  of  heat,  and,  indeed, 
has  been  by  some  believed  to  be  a  per- 
fect non-conductor.  This  term  signifies, 
that  heat  cannot  pass  at  all  from  one  par- 
ticle of  it  to  another.  Air,  however,  of- 
ten communicates  heat  from  one  object 
to  another :  but  it  is  efl!ected  by  moving 
itself  and  carrying  it,  not  by  letting  heat 
through  it  as  it  goes  through  a  bar  of 
iron.  While  air  is  kept  motionless  it  is 
found  to  be  a  very  bad  conductor.  It 
may  therefore  be  imprisoned,  in  small 
bodies,  in  a  mass  of  saw-dust  or  feathers, 
and  heat  cannot  pass  through  the  mass, 
unless  at  a  very  slow  rate.  Now  if  a 
perfect  non-conductor  could  be  found, 
and  ice  enveloped  in  it,  without  leaving 
any  aperture,  the  ice  would  remain 
unmelted  even  in  a  hot  place. 

A  Refrigerator  is  a  small  ice-house, 
and  constructed  chiefly  with  an  eye  to 
the  same  principle. 

In  our  Eastern  and  Northern  States, 
so  far  as  we  have  made  observations,  ice- 


houses are  made  by  digging  a  square 
bole  in  the  ground,  from  six  to  ten  or 
more  feet  square,  to  the  depth  of  five  feet 
or  more ,  and  building  a  tight  room  of 
rough  boards,  with  a  door,  made  to  shut 
as  closely  as  possible,  and  provided  with 
a  lock.  The  earth  is  commonly  filled 
in  round  the  sides,  and  the  roof  is  cov- 
ered with  a  straw  thatch.  Sometimes 
the  ice-house  is  made  in  the  cellar  of  a 
house  or  bam ;  the  coolness  of  which  is 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  its  con- 
tents. In  many  cases  the  ice-house  is 
thickly  and  closely  lined  with  straw, 
either  within  or  without,  and  a  close  lin- 
ing of  boards  is  sometimes  added,  making 
double  walls,  with  the  intervening  space 
filled  with  straw.  Some  ice-honses  have 
saw-dust  or  pounded  charcoal  rammed 
in  between  the  boards ;  and  this  is  the 
best  way. 


^  If  ever  Olve  Up.** 

The  Providence  Sentinel,  in  an  article 
against  despair  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
property,  well  says  that  hunl'anity  ought 
to  be  more  than  equal  to  a  struggle  with 
the  little  reverses  in  pecuniary  afiairs, 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  almost  every  one 
who  enters  upon  the  stage  of  lil'e,  with  a 
spark  of  honorable  ambition  in  his  breast. 
We  ought  never  to  fling  away  our  hopes 
at  the  frown  of  the  fickle  goddess.  We 
ought  never  tremble  with  fear,  or  sink 
back  in  despair,  because  clouds  hover 
about  us  and  make  our  pathway  look 
momentarily  dreary.  There's  a  bright 
side  to  everything;  and  on  this  bright 
side  we  may  better  fix  our  eyes,  and 
press  forward  in  hope. 

Let  the  man  who  has  lost  his  all,  but 
has  vet  left  his  soul,  his  intellect  and  his 
ban  js,  take  courage  and  push  onward. 
Let  him  shun  the  rocks  which  were  fatal 
to  his  former  efibrts,  and  with  the  expe- 
rience of  years — a  better  knowledge  of 
the  world — and  the  gladsomeness  of  a 
cheerful  heart,  encouraged  by  the  smiles 
and  unmindful  of  the  frowns  of  those 
about  him,  begin  anew  to  hew  himself 
out  a  home.  He  will  triumph  in  his 
soul,  though  he  may  never  get  back  the 
wealth  be  has  lost.  He  will  be  happy,  if 
he  will  take  courage  and  persevere. 


^ 
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mionteznina. 

Concluded  from  par;e  667. 

But  while  Cortes  and  his  fullo«ers  were 
zealously    laboring  lo    suj>ply    ihis    fatal 
omission,  the  horn  of  Giiateinozin — u  si^rnal 
already  dreaded   by  the  bravest  Spaniards 
— :was  heard  to  sound  from  the  suimnit  of 
a  neighboring  temple.     In  a  few  minutes, 
the    tumult    of  battle  wus    heard  rolling 
fearfully  back  throujrh  the  deserted  streets  ; 
and  the  van  of  tlie  Spanish  army,  over- 
whelmed by  an  innumerable  force  of  Az- 
tecs, appeared  in  full  and    disorderly   re- 
treat.    Cones  charged   the  enemy  without 
hesitation,  and  fought  de-speraLely  to  cover 
the  passage  of  the  fugitives  through  the  ca- 
nal.    But  all  his  exertions  could  not  pre. 
vent  great  confusion  and  considerable  loss. 
He  was  himself  in  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger; he  received  several  wounds;  and  he 
would  have  l)eeD  actually  carried  off  pris- 
oner by  the  Aztecs,  but  for  the  devoted  ex- 
ertions of  his  men,  several  of  whom,  both 
Spaniards  and  TIascalans.  perished   in  his 
defence.     At  length,  however,  the  passage 
was  completed ;  order  was  restored ;  and 
the  army — its  rear  still  protected  by  the 
General  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry — re- 
treated steadily  to  Xoloc.     Alvarado  and 
Sandoval,  who  had  entered  the  city  with 
more  caution,  were    likewise  desperately 
attacked  by  the  Aztecs,  and  had  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  effecting  their  retreat.  The 
whole  loss  of   the    Spaniards  must  have 
amounted    to    nearly    a  hundred  men,  of 
whom  sixty-two  were  taken  alive  by  the 
enemy. 

The  defenders  of  the  city  were  filled 
with  enthusiasm  ;  and  their  Priests  openly 
announced  the  solemn  promise  of  the  Gods 
of  Anahuac,  that,  within  eight  days  more, 
the  sacrilegious  invaders  should  be  utterly 
destroyed.  This  prediction,  combined  with 
the  failure  of  the  late  assault,  had  so  great 
an  effect  upon  the  Indian  auxiliaries,  that 
they  all — except  a  few  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Tlascalan  chieftains — deserted  the 
Spanish  camp— some  withdrawing  to  a 
short  distance,  and  others  settmg  off  for 
their  respective  homes.  The  Spaniards 
themselves  were  overwhelmed  with  prief 
and  despair  at  the  si^ht  of  the  human  sacri- 
fices which  took  place  upon  the  summits 
of  the  Mexican  temples;  where,  for  seve- 
ral successive  days,  most  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  were  massacred  in  cold  blood  by 
their  captors.  But  Cones  shutting  himself 
up  in  his  quarters,  waited  patiently  until 
the  last  faint  gleam  of  Aztec  prosperity 


•«• 


disappeared.  The  eight  fatal  days  passe: 
by  ;  and  still  the  besiegers  coiniuanded  :•- 
lake  with  tljeir  sbip.«,  arMl  nialntaioed  the: 
posts  ai  Xoloc.  Tacuba,  and  Tfpfja: 
The  Aztecs  lo-^t  all  confid'^nce  when  c:;i- 
vinced  of  the  palpable  falsehood  of  thei 
onicles.  The  auxiliaries  returned  in  f^m' 
numbers  to  their  posts,  and  were  welcca- 
ed  hy  Cortes. 

Shortly  after  the  return    of  the   afiie^ 
the  camp,  the   w  hole   besioTjing  army  ^c-- 
vunced  from  Xoloc  and    Tacuba,  an«l  ♦=>• 
tablished  lhem.«elves  in  the  suburbs  of  tb? 
capital.     A  large  body  of  Indian   pionf^rs 
then  proceeded — Cortes    selling  ihem  iht 
example  with  his  own    hands — to  level  'h- 
streets  and  houses  with  the  ground,  and  tc 
fill  up  the  canals  with  the  rubbish.     Intk 
meantime  the  Spaniards,  with  the  cboices 
Indian  warriors,  occupied  the  best  posit/ofls 
for  the    protection  of   the   \vorkm,en»  who 
were,  of  course,  greatly  expo-sed   to  attack. 
The  sallies  of  the  despairing  Aztecs,  ihougli 
frequent  and   formidable,   were  consianiij 
repulsed;    but  they    inflicted    considetAhk 
loss  upon  the  imperfectly  armed  allies  by 
a  constant  disctiarge  of  stones  and  arrows. 
In   this  manner,  day  after  day,  and  week 
after  week,  the  besiegers  continued  to  work 
their  way  through  the  perishing  city,  am 
the  summer  was  far  advanced.     The  pa'- 
ace  of  Guatemozin  himself  was  de.«Jiroveti ; 
the    principal   Temple    was  stormed  toC 
burned  to  the  orround   by   Alvarardo:- anc 
at  length  the  Spaniards  established  them- 
selves in  the  great  square  or  market  place 
of  Tlatclolco,  which    had    witnessed  the 
overthrow  on  the  day  of  the  general  as- 
sault.    Seven-eighths  of  the  whole  magnifi- 
cent capital  were   a  black   and  desolate 
waste;  and  the  surviving  citizens  were do« 
crowded  in  the  narrow  and  ruinous  ttreeis 
which  had  formed  its  north-eastern  quarter. 
In  the  meantime,  famine  and   pestilence 
had  fearfully  aided  the  Spanish  sword  in 
thinning  the  ranks  of  the  besieged,    ^f 
cannot  follow  Mr  Prescolt  through  bis  mi- ; 
nuie  but  painful  description  of  their  mise- 
rable  sufTeringj!.     It    is   enough  thai  the 
sight  filled  the  Spaniards,  stern  and  exas- 
perated as  they  were,  with  horror  and  com- 
passion.    Terms   of  peace    and   security 
were  offered  to  Guatemozin.     But  the  Az* 
tec  Emperor  was  obdurate ;  and  his  fol- 
lowers, if  unequal  to  their  enemy  in  lbs  ^ 
shock  of  battle,  possessed  all  the  invincible  ^ 
passive  heroism  which  distinguishes  the 
aboriginal  warriors  of  America.     Exbaoil- ; 
ed  as  they  were  by  toil  and  sufiering,  they  J 
continued  to  defy  and  harass  the  besiegers; , 
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and  constantly  boasted  of  the  ample  revenge 
which  ihey  would  inflict,  when  their  pro- 
bation  should  at  length  be  complete,  and 
the  outraged  Gods  of  Atahuac  should  de- 
scend, to  exterminate  their  impious  eneniies 
and  their  apostate  worshippers.     It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  desciiption  of  their  pa- 
triotic infatuation,  without  calling  to  mind 
that  strange  conjecture  of  certain  Ethnolo- 
gists, which  ascribes  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can tribes  a  Hebrew  origin.     No  two  pas- 
sages of  history  were  ever  more  precisely 
similar,  in  all  their  moral  characteristics, 
than  the  siege,  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and 
that  of  Mexico  by  Cortes. 

The  last  scene  of  the  war  was  now  at 
hand.    The  surviving  Aztecs  had  been  at 
length  brought  to  bay  within  limits  so  nar- 
row, that  the  besiegers  could    venture  to 
carry  them  by  storm;  and  on  the  14ih  of  ^ 
August,  Cortes  after  long  cfelay  and  repeat-    ; 
ed  efforts  to  procure  a  surrender,  gave  or-    < 
ders  for  a  general  assault.     The  battle,  or 
rather  the  massacre,  lasted    nearly    two 
days,  and  would  probably  have  been  main- 
tained until  the  besieged  had  perished  to  a 
man,    had    not    an    unexpected    accident 
brought  it  to  a  sudden  conclusion.    Among 
the  crew  of  a  Mexican  canoe,  which  was 
captured  by  a  Spanish  brigantme  while  at- 
tempting 10  reach  the  shore,  was  a  youthful 
warrior,  whom    the    captors    immediately 
recognised  as  Guateroozin  himself.    The 
fatal  news  became  generally  known  to  both 
parties  upon  the  second  evening  of  the  as- 
sault;  and  when  the  besiegers  drew  off 
their  forces,  it  was  clear  that  all  resistance 
was  at  an  end. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  16lh  of  August, 
1521,  the  Aztecs  signified  their  submission. 
Cortes  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  dreary 
and  pestilential  ruins  to  Cojohuacan  ;  and 
the  remnant  of  the  Aztecs  were  allowed  to 
retire  to  their  neighboring  towns,  by  the 
northern  and  western  causeways.     They 
were    not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand in  number ;  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  souls  having,  by  the  most 
moderate    computation,    perished    in   the 
siege.     In  three  days  the  last  of  the  forlorn 
exiles  had  disappeared  ;    and  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  imperial  Tenochtitlan  was  a 
bare  and  desert  island,  encumbered  with 
ruins,  strewed  with  carcasses,  and  scathed 
with  fire.     Such  was  the  final  extincnon  of 
Mexican  grandeur  and  independenct" 


more  of  the  Glories  of  War. 

In  the  French  paper.  La  Pairie.  there  is 
an  indignant  denunciation  of  the  atrocities 
carried  on' in  Africa,  in  the  nam ti  t)f  glory. 
A  late  conquest  is  thus  minutely  described : 
"From    the    expedition  against  Collo, 
from  the  5th  of  April  to  the   15th  of  May, 
1843,  we«  have  deduced  the  following  ad- 
vantages :  Nine  or  ten  tribes  who  were  not 
openly  hostile,  and  who  only  refused  to  pay 
a  contribution,  are  'said  to  be  subdued' 
Contributions  to    the  amount  of  22,500f. 
received.     Losses:   4    officers    killed,  11 
wounded  ;  47  subalterns  and  privates  kill- 
ed ;    210  wounded.     One  lieutenant  and 
nine  soldiers  roasted  alive  by  the  KabyleSf 
and  from  300  to  500  sick  in  consequence 
of  fatigue  ;  83,000f.  extraordinary  expen- 
ses ;  from  2.000  to  3,000  feet  of  full  grown 
olive  trees  have  been  cut  down:  more  than 
50  villages  burnt." 

This  is  the  true  brief  style  of  glory.    In- 
deed, its  whole  philosophy  may,  nine  times 
out  often,  be  summed  up  in  a  few  syllables. 
Its  vocabulary  is  very  limited.     Robbery, 
bloodshed,  fire,  anguish,  violation,  murder. 
These  six  words  contain  the  meaning  of 
hundreds  of  folios  written  on  war.     The 
Christian  and  the  philosopher  take  the  term 
glory,  and  reduce  it  into  these   elements. 
How  beautiful  is  this  contest  in  the  eyes 
of  Young  France !     What  a  savoury  smell 
in  the  nostrils  of  war,  the  roasting  bodies 
of  one  lieutenant  and  nine  soldiers — roasted 
with  laurel  sauce  !     What  true  glory  to 
die  upon  a  spit !     For  the  heroic  cutting 
down  of  the  slow  growing  olive,  that  is  in 
the  true  spirit  of  French  valor. — [Doug- 
lass Jerrold. 

Keep  Good  Company. — There  is  a  cer- 
tain magic  or  charm  in  good  company,  for 
it  will  assimilate  and  make  you  like  to 
them  by  much  conversation  with  them.  If 
they  be  good  company,  it  is  a  gteat  means 
to  make  you  good,  or  confirm  you  in  good- 
ness ;  but  if  they  be  bad,  it  is  twenty  to 
one  but  they  will  corrupt  or  infect  you. — 
Men  or  women  thai  are  greedy  of  acquaint, 
ance  or  hasty  in  it,  are  often  snared  in  ill 
company  before  they  are  aware,  and  en- 
tangled so  that  they  cannot  easily  get  loose 
from  it  after,  when  they  would. 


Let  your  discourse  with  others  on  matter 
of  business  be  short. 


The  coin  that  is  most  current  among 
mankind  is  flattery. 

Poverty. — Start  not  at  the  labor  doom 
of  honest  poverty  ;  h  made  Franklin  a  phi- 
losopher, and  Hogarth  a  painter. 
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'Wonderf nl  Effect!  of  nemory. 

Yesterdoy  forenoon  we  were  present 
at  a  select  conversazione,  at  the  'resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Franklin,  surgeon,  Long 
Millgate,  which  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  accuracy  of  certain  state- 
ments made  respecting  a  stranger  who 
has  recently  arrived  in  this  town.  This 
gentleman  to  whom  we  refer' is  Rahbi 
Professor  Dannemarck,  of  Hungary,  who 
claims  the  possession  of  certain  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  memory  and  sight,  as 
well  as  the  gift  of  divination.  There 
were  four  persons  present  at  the  conver- 
sazione, besides  the  professor,  and  three 
of  them  understood  the  Hebrew  lan^ 
guage,  which  is  that  in  which  the  stran- 
ger performs  his  wonders.  The  professor, 
who  appears  in  his  native  costume, 
seems  to  be  about  45  years  of  age,  and 
has  a  remarkably  quick,  penetrating  eye, 
to  which  circumstance  some  people  at- 
tribute some  or  the  uncommon  faculties 
with  which  he  is  endowed.  How  this 
may  be  we  know  not,  and  to  us  at  pre- 
sent it  is  immaterial. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  detail  a  few 
of  the  performances  of  the  professor  at 
the  conversiazione.  He  was  shown  a  pri- 
vate letter,  which  it  was  impossible  he 
could  have  seen  before,  and  on  merely 
glancing  at  the  first  page,  stated  that  it 
contained  34  lines.  The  lines  were  care- 
fully counted  by  the  gentlemen  present, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  number  men- 
tioned by  the  professor  was  precisely 
the  number  which  the  page  contained. 
Another  letter  vmn  shown  him,  when  the 
same  process  was  gone  through,  and  with 
the  same  result.  A  Hebrew  volume,  not 
the  professor's,  but  Mr.  Franklin's,  was 
then  produced.  The  book  was  opened 
by  one  of  the  party,  and  the  number  of 
the  page  given  to  the  professor.  The 
book  was  then  opened  at  another  place, 
at  an  interval  probably  of  100  leaves  from 
the  part  first  opened.  The  number  of 
the  page  at  the  second  opening  the  pro* 
feasor  was  not  informed  of,  nor  could  he 
see  what  it  was.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
present  then  put  his  forefinger  upon  a 
point  in  one  of  the  pages  at  -the  first 
opening,  and  the  professor  stated  that 
he  should  name  the  word  immediately 
under  the  finger  at  the  corresponding 
point  in  one  ot  the  pages  at  the  second 
opening.  In  this  he  completely  suc- 
ceeded. 
A  Hebrew  and  English  lexicon,  belong- 


ing to  Mr.  Franklin,  an4  ^hioh  Professor 
Dannemarck  could  not  have  seen  before, 
was  then  banded  him.  The  book  was 
opened  at  pages  230  and  231  by  one  of 
the  party,  in  such  a  way  that  the  profes- 
sor could  not  see  what  were  their  con- 
tents. Three  different  points  were  cho- 
sen by  the  gentlemen  present,  one  at  the 
top  of  230,  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  same 
page,  and  one  on  the  fifth  line  of  page 
231,  and  the  professor  undertook  to  say 
what  were  the  words  which  woo  Id  be 
found  at  these  several  points.  In  this  he 
again  completely  succeeded.  He  then 
took  the  same  book,  which  was  partly 
opened  in  such  a  manner  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  the  professor's  seeing  what  was  the 
number  of  the  page  at  the  opening.  The 
gentleman  then  thrust  his  finger  in  at 
the  opening,  and  the  professor  named  the 
two  words  at  the  extremity  of  the  organ. 
This  he  repeated.  One  of  the  party  put 
his  finger  upon  the  binding,  outside  the 
book,  and  the  professor  stated  that  he 
could  name  two  words  opposite  to  the 
finger  in  a  portion  of  the  book,  which 
was  partly  openedi  but  the  contents  of 
which,  as  far  as  those  present  coald 
judffe,  it  was  impossible  the  professor 
could  have  seen.  The  point  in  the  book 
referred  to  was  examined,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  words  there,  were  those 
which  had  been  named  by  the  professor. 

A  Hebrew  and  Latin  Concordance  to 
the  Bible  was  next  introduced.  One  of 
the  party  fixed  upon  a  page,  with  the 
number  of  which  the  professor  was  made 
acquainted,  although  he  could  not  see 
the  page  itself;  he  then  put  his  finger 
upon  the  outside  of  the  book,  the  profes- 
sor engaging  to  name  the  word  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  it  in  the  page  at  which 
the  volume  was  opened.  In  this  he  was 
entirely  successful.  A  piece  of  paper 
was  put  into  a  book  at  the  place  at  which 
it  was  opened  by  one  of  the  party,  and 
which  was  unknown  to  the  professor, 
and  the  latter  mentioned  some  of  the 
words  that  were  found  under  the  paper. 
A  penknife  was  introduced  in  a  similar 
manner  and  with  the  same  results.  A 
Dutch  edition  of  the  Family  Prayer  Book 
which  we  were  informed  he  never  could 
have  seen  before,  was  next  brought  for- 
ward. The  volume  was  half  opened,  one 
of  the  party  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
opening,  the  contents  of  which  could  not 
be  seen  by  the   professor,  and  yet  be 
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named  words  on  both  pages  opposite  to 
the  hand.  A  number  of  exoeriments  of 
a  similar  character  were  gone  through, 
bat  we  have  not  space  for  further  details. 
The  professor  says  he  cannot  account 
for  the  possession  of  the  faculties,  the 
nature  of  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
explain,  in  any  other  way  than  that  he 
has  received  them  as  an  extraordinary 
gift.  He  exacts  great  reverence  and  res- 
pect from  all  around  him,  and  considers 
himself  the  livin?  wonder  of  the  age.  He 
has  received  the  applause  of  several 
sovereigns,  and  wears  a  splendid  ring 
which  was  presented  to  him  bv  the  late 
pope.  Amongst  his  testimonials  and  pa- 
pets  appear  the  names  of  several  distin- 
guished statesmen  and  others  on  the 
continent.  We  should  have  mentioned 
that  the  professor  insists  upon  all  parties 
standing  in  his  presence. — Jianchestetj 
(JSng.)  Courier, 


AGRICULTURAL. 


KEEPING  PUMPKTNa 

Pumpkins  for  stock,  are  bes;  kept  m  a  drv 
loft  with  the  flooring  quite  open,  so  as  to  al- 
low air  to  circulate  as  freely  as  possible  be- 
tween them.  Were  it  not  ihei  they  lake  so 
much  room,  we  should  prefer  storing  them  in 
a  single  tier ;  but  usually,  lor  want  ot  this, 
when  a  large  crop  is  to  be  secured,  they  must 
be  piled  upon  each  other.  In  this  case,  we 
would  recommend  their  not  being  placed 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  deep.  II  piled 
together  in  two  large  heaps,  they  gather 
moisture  and  rot  rapidly.  When  frosen  they 
may  be  preserved  a  long  time;  but  they 
should  be  cooked  before  giving  them  to  stock, 
otherwise  they  may  do  them  great  injury. 
On  the  whole  we  prefer  feeding  our  pump- 
kins as  fast  as  possible  after  ripening,  and  be- 
fore the  cold  weather  sets  in.  They  are  of  a 
cold  waiery  nature,  and  unless  cooked,  we 
doubt  whether  they  are  near  as  beneficial  to 
animals  in  frosty  weather,  as  they  are  in 
milder,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  fruit,  though 
stock  of  good  breed  usually  do  well  upon 
theni. — Se/. 


Improved  Yokb  fob  Ozsn.— This  yoke  is 
constructed  with  sliding  blocks  attached  to 
the  under  side  of  the  beam  of  the  yoke,  near 
each  end,  and  each  sliding  block  is  attached 
to  the  beam  by  bolts  which  pass  through 
mortises,  so  that  the  blocks  may  be  made  to 
slide  occasionally  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
To  these  blocks  are  attached  the  bows,  the 
position  of  which  is  adjusted  by  guage 
screws ;  and  by  the  sliding  of  the  blocks,  ihe 
distance  of  the  oxen  from  eaph  other  may  be 
regulated.    The  middle  of  the  yoke  is  fur- 


\ 


nished  with  a  draught  staple  or  eye  bolt,' 
which  is  moveable  and  regulated  by  a  hand 
screw  at  the  top,  whereby  the  pitch  o<  the 
draught  is  regulated.  Invented  by  David 
Chappell,  and  entered  at  the  patent  office, 
SepL  3d. — StL 


SHEEP  SHEDS. 

We  have  repeatedly  urged  upon  our  resd- 
ers  the  propriety  of  erecting  sheds  for  the 
winter  keep  of  their  sheep,  as  well  upon  the 
score  of  humanity  as  upon  that  of  economy. 
We  have  been  long  since  convinced  thai  ani« 
mals  can  be  subsisted  upon  much  less  food 
when  protected  by  cover  from  the  cold  and 
inclemency  of  the  winter,  by  warm  quaners, 
than  when  exposed  in  the  open  air.  Casting 
theory  aside,  two  recent  experiments  made  in 
England,  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  posi- 
tion so  clearly,  as  not  to  leave  a  loop  to  hang 
a  doubt  upon. 

The  first  is  an  experiment  made  by  Wal- 
banke  Childers,  Esq.,  member  of  parliament. 
He  had  forty  sheep  of  equal  size  and  weight 
selected :  twenty  were  fed  in  the  open  field, 
the  other  twenty  in  a  rough  shed,  yet  the  lat- 
ter, although  they  received  one  fourth  less 
food  than  the  former,  showed  an  increase  of 
twenty  stone  more  in  the  short  space  of  four 
months. 

The  second  experiment,  was  made  by 
Lord  Ducie  ;  one  hundred  sheep  kept  in  the 
open  fields  consumed  twenty-four  pounds  of 
Swedish  turnips  daily,  each,  while  a  second 
hundred,  protected  by  a  covered  shed,  only 
consumed  twenty  dailv,  each. 

The  reason  of  this  difierence  in  the  quan- 
tity of  food  consumed  is  obvious — the  excess 
goes  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  instead  of 
of  being  appropriated  to  the  increase  of  ilesh, 
muscles  and  fat. — American  Farmer, 

Sweet  Potatdes.— Mr  Justus  Boles  of  Nor- 
thampton, has  sent  us  a  box  of  Sweet  Caro- 
lina Potatoes,  raised  by  him  this  season.  He 
says  **  with  ordinary  cultivation,  three  bush- 
els were  raised  from  about  89  hills."  He 
thinks  this  esteemed  vegetable  can  be  sue* 
cessfully  cultivated  in  this  region. — Spring' 
field  (Ma$e»)  Republican, 


Indun  Cakes. — Take  at  night,  one  quart 
of  Indian  meal,  about  halt  scald  it  with  boil- 
ing water,  then  cool  it  with  cold  water,  seas 
not  to  kill  the  brewers'  yeast,  one  tea-spoon- 
ful of  which  is  to  be  stirred  in,  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  wheat  fioui,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
salt  Sufficient  water  must  be  put  in  to 
make  a  thick  batter,  and  left  to  rise  till 
morning;  then  add  salseratus  enough  to 
sweeten  the  mass.  Two  or  three  eggs,  beat- 
en and  stirred  in,  is  an  improvement.  Then 
bake  on  a  hot  griddle,  and  you  have  break- 
fast cakes  fit  for  Queen  Victoria. — [£s. 


Be  not  too  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports 
to  the  injury  of  another. 
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IpCBIBVISlttt 


The  Sister's  WUh. 


BT  HISS  £.  H.  STOCKTON. 


Language  scarce  has  power  to  tell 

How  I  love  thee,  brother  ; 
Dearer  than  all  else  below, 

Since  we  lost  our  mother. 
Every  while  1  think  of  thee. 

Tears  of  sweet  emotion. 
And  the  faltering  of  my  voice, 

Show  my  deep  devotion. 

Could  a  sister's  prayers  prevail, 

And  her  warm  caressing. 
Thine  should  be  a  charmed  life, 

Rich  in  every  blessing ; 
Never  more  should  thrill  of  pain 

Cause  a  start  of  anguish ; 
Or  a  moment's  weariness 

Make  thy  spirit  languish. 

I  would  rear  lor  thee  a  iiome 

In  a  clime  Elysian, 
Decked  with  every  beauty  rare. 

Like  a  fairy  vision  : 
Nothing  sad  should  entrance  gain. 

But  from  morn  'till  even 
Jov  should  rest  on  folded  wmgs 

Neath  a  smiling  heaven. 

Flowers  whose  leaves  should  wither  not, 

By  clear  waters  growinsr, 
Pure  as  infant's  gentle  dreams. 

Bright  as  fancies  glowing ; 
Lolty  trees  like  guarding  love, 

Pleasant  shelter  making: 
Singing  winds  from  all  around 

Echoes  sweet  awaking : 

These  should  cluster  round  thy  home 

Brother,  dearest  brother — 
Ah,  that  smile !  it  tells  me  thou 

Dreamest  of  another ; 
And  ihat  other !  mortal  eye 

Hath  not  seen  its  splendor : 
All  of  power  most  grand  is  there. 

All  of  love  most  tender. 

Vanish  then  my  fairy  dream  ; 

As  the  blush  of  morning 
Dies  amid  the  golden  f;low. 

Earth  and  skies  adorning. 
Brother,  this  shall  be  my  prayer, 

Other  hopes  suppressing ; 
Sister  cannot  ask  tor  more. 

Than  Jehovah^s  blfssinnf. — E.  Recorder, 


ENIGMA— NO.  24. 

I  am  composed  of  13  letters. 
My  3,  4,  5,  6.  13,7,  is  a  delicious  fruit. 
My  13,  9,  S,  is  a  troublesome  animal. 
My  1 1 ,  2,  8,  3,  4,  is  used  as  a  fastening. 
My  10,  2,  3,  4,  8,  is  a  pleasure-boat. 


My  11,  0,  6,  3,  4,  is  a  free. 
My  6,  2,  1,  12,  13,  is  seldom  uaed    by  the 
ladies. 

My  3,  12,  2, 3,  4,  is  both  a  luxury  and  a  con- 
venience. 

My  13,  12,  11, 11, 5,  6,  is  much  used  in  ma- 
chinery. 

My  '3,  2,  8,  is  a  domestic  animal. 

My  8,  12,  6,  3,  4.  is  useful  at  nighu 

My  8,  12,  12,  8.  4,  9,  3,  4,  5,  is  a  disa^ee- 
able  companion. 

My  II,  2,  1,  7,  is  a  very  bad  trait   in  any 
person's  character. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  distinnished 
General.  S.  W.  B. 


Solution  of  Enigma    iVo.  23^  p.   67?. —  / 
Slate,  Piano,  Oats,  Apple,  Coat,  Cain,  Pirn, 
Tin,  Onion,  Bee,  Cat. — Constantinople.  ) 

/ 

[Cf*  To  our  Subscribers, — At  the  earnest  ; 
solicitation  of  friends,  and  for  reasons  which, 
we  are  persuaded,  would  be  approved  by  the  ^ 
judgment  of  our  subscribers  generally,  we  "■ 
have  determined  to  make  certain  changes  in  - 
our  Magazine,  which    will  not  only   render 
it  much  more  valuable,  but  will  conaidera-  , 
biy  increase  the  expense  of  publicatioa.     An  .> 
increase  of  price  will  he  necessary :  but,  as 
the  publication  will  still  be  the  cheapest  of 
the  Icind  in  the  country,  and  indeed  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  we   ' 
confidently  count  on  the  continuance  and  in- 
crease of  our  patronage. 

In  monthly  parts  at  trifiing  poetagt* 

To  Agents. — It  is  believed  that  no  other  - 

work  offers  greater  encouragements  to  Agenu  ; 

than  the  American  Penny  Magazine  under  ^ 

the  new  arrangement.  ^ 

Volume  IILy  To  begin  January  Ist,  1846, 

$2  a  year  in  advance. 

Monthly  parts  in  handsome  coveiB«  18  3-4  ! 

cents.  i. 

In  muslin  or  half-binding,  $2,50. 

An  Agent  i«  wanted  in  every  district  in  the  : 
United  States. 

Six  Volumes  for  $9,  or  7  Volumes  for  $10.  ' 

THE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE        ^ 

AND    FAMILY    NEWSPAPER 

With  numerous  Engravings. 

Edited    by    Theodore    Dwiglit. 

Is  pithjishad  weekly,  at  the  office  of  llie  Kew  York  ; 

fijcpreM.  No.    112  Brondway,  at  4ceat«    a   Diimbef,  > 

or,  to  •ubscribera  rereivinfr  it  (>v  mail,  and  payio^  in  ) 

advance,  SS  a  yeor.    7  aets  for  <    .  > 

Poatmaatera  are  aathorized  to  remit  money,  and  are  < 

reaueated  to  act  as  agenta.  i 

Enclose  a  Two  Doflifir  BUI,  without  payment  oi*  po«>  \ 

taye,  and  the  work  will  he  aent  for  the  year.  K 

**  The  information  ooniained  in  this  woik  ia  woilli  > 

mora  than  eilver."— iVl  Y.  Oh$mv«r.  \ 

**  It  should  be  in  every  fiimily  in  the  country.'^—  ) 

N.  y.  Baptiti  R$conkr.  ) 
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ANTIQUE   FURNITURE. 


Here  onr  readers  nriBy  take  a  glimpse 
of  an  English  or  an  American  parlor,  ns 
it  was  rumifllied  and  arranged  two  or 
three  generations  ago.  Though  its  a*, 
pect  would  ba?e  appeared  to  most  eyes 
quite  strange  and  antiquated  five  years 
since,  fsBhion,  by  one  of  its  latest 
changes,  has  brought  back  many  of  the 
old  forms  of  domestic  furniture ;  and  those 
who  are  within  the  sphere  of  her  earliest 
influences,  that  is  in  cities  and  towns, 
are  already  familiar  with  such  objects  as 
were  supposed  to  have  disappeared  for- 
ever. We  may  regret  many  of  the 
changes  which  fashion  iniroduces,  and 
indeed  we  have  often  substantial  reas- 
ona  for  so  doing :  but,  with  respect  to 
our  homes  and  firesides,  we  may  bear  in 
mind  with  pleaanre,  thai  there  is  some- 


thing there  which  we  may  place  beymd  \ 
her  power ;  that  here  we  cao,  if 
will,  resist  all  her  assaults  upon  us  and  < 
the  tittle  band  we  here  assemble. 

We  have  ollen  presented  our  readers  ( 
with  descriptions  and  illustraiions  of  the  ! 
domestic  conditions  and  habits  of  differ*  ! 
flnt  nations  and  tribes  of  men;  end  how  J 
great  is  the  contrast  which  most  of  them  I 
make  with  the  English  or  the  American  < 
family,  to  the  eye    of  one    qualified    to 
appreciate  the  real,  substantial  excellen- 
cies of  the  latter  I     A  volume  would  be  < 
too  small    to    contain  a  just  and  com- 
plete eulogium  on  those  homes  in  which  ; 
we  receive  our  first  lessons  on  our   du-  ) 
ties  and  rights,  in  which  our  characters  | 
are  laid  down  in  outline,  and   where  the  J 
plans  are  sketched  out  which  we  spend  ( 


^ 
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our  lives  in  executing.  Let  us  duly  de- 
liberate on  the  nature  of  those  influences, 
which  our  fathers  and  mothers  exert  upon 
our  minds  and  hearts  in  that  place,  and 
appreciate  in  some  good  degree  the  va- 
rious nets  and  bands  thrown  about  us, 
by  the  affections  of  brothers,  sisters  and 
friends,  in  a  family  ordered  and  trained 
as  all  families  should  be,  on  the*  pure, 
simple  and  practical  principles  of  the  Bi- 
ble. Here  is  the  foundation  on  which 
America  rests.  Here  are  all  our  hopes 
of  the  future  good  of  our  country :  for 
the  hearth-stone  of  the  American  family 
rests  upon  the  Word  of  God.  No  won- 
der that  the  family  with  us  is  the  source 
of  love  and  light  and  excellence. 

The  furniture  of  the  habitations  of  a 
country  affords  one  of  the  best  and  sim- 
plest means  for  judging  of  the  condition 
of  the  people.  The  variety  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly great,  if  we  comprehend  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries ;  for  the  con- 
venience, necessities  And  materials  of 
different  tribes  and  families  of  man  differ 
beyond  our  power  to  estimate.  We  have 
heretofore  given  descriptions,  in  preced- 
ing numbers  of  this  Magazine ;  and  the 
review  is  instructive,  as  well  as  interest- 
ing. It  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  which 
the  philanthropist  will  find  matter  for  ob- 
servation and  reflection,  and  aid  in  ap- 
preciating the  advantages  enjoyed  in 
some  states  of  society,  and  the  obstacles 
opposed  by  others,  to  enjoyment  or  civ- 
ilization. 

We  may  be  in  danger,  however,  of 
estimating  too  highly  domestic  furniture 
of  the  most  injurious  and  elegant  descrip- 
tions, by  losing  sight  of  the  great  points 
of  utility  and  taste.  A  sufcrficial  ob- 
server might  be  ready  to  pronounce  the 
simple  and  rude  objects  constituting  the 
furniture  of  a  nomadic  tent,  unquestion- 
able evidences  of  barbarian  manners  and 
savage  taste  and  rudeness.  But  a  few 
lines  from  Genesis  might  easily  be  quo- 
ted, to  show  his  error.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment in  true  civilisation  and  refinement, 


( 

r 
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which  has  been  overlooked,  even  by  some 
writers  who    call   themselves  Christian 
philosophers.      That    influence     abode 
with   Abraham,  when,  with  more    than 
what  is  commonly  called  **  eastern  hospi- 
tality," he  ^^  received  angels  unawares  ;** 
and  with  those  *'  who  wnndered  in  sbeep 
skins  and  goat  skins,  persecuted,  aflUct- 
ed,  tormented,  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy."     And  it  is  of  importance 
that  in  our  days,  and  in  our  habitations, 
we  should  not  forget  this  attendant  of 
their  refinement,  or  rather  this  only   le- 
gitimate  root  of  it,  in  the  arrangements 
we  make  for  the  comfort  of  our  families 
and  the  decoration  of  our  dwellings.     It 
may  be  an  appropriate  enquiry  for  some 
of  us,  whether  all  have  given  dai:  regard 
to  the  adaptation  of  everything  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  training    of    the 
persons  who  inhabit  our  houses.     There 
never  has  been  a  time  when  more  ex- 
pense was  incurred  for  furniture   than 
now,  or  when    fashion  exerted  greater 
power,  in   dictating   frequent   additions 
and  changes.     And  who  or  what  is  fash- 
ion 1     On  what  grounds  are  the  changes 
made,  and  why  were  these  various  arti- 
cles around  us,  in  their  present  forras, 
lately  urged  upon  our  adoption  1     Who 
devised  them,  and  why  were  they  made 
to  supercede  their  predecessors  1     Some 
of  them  we  certainly  owe  to  their  intrin- 
sic superiority  in  convenience,  utility  or 
economy.     But  how  is  it  with  the  great- 
er part,  and  those  of  the  most  expeusive 
descriptions  \    Some  of  our  readers,  we 
have  little  doubt,  can  look  round  upon 
the  furniture  of  their    apartments,  and 
give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  questions  Vke 
these :  but  we  are  also  sure  there  are  some 
of  our  countrymen,  who  have  not  acted 
on  the  most  rational  and  proper  views  of 
the  subject.     Such  views  it  is  not  difli- 
cult  to  arrive  at.  if  we  recollect  what  is 
the  original  and  legitimate  object  of  the 
family  institution.    The  benefit  of  our 
children  is  the  great  design.     Whether 
we  gratify  strangers  or  not,  whether  we 
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have  much  or  little  company  agreeable 
to  ourselves,  if  our  childrens'  training  is 
slighted,  our  chief  end  is  not  gained. 
As  we  have  not  room  to-day  to  pursue 
this  point  much  further,  we  will  close 
with  an  extract  from  a  late  English  Mag- 
azine, which  illustrates  the  importance 
of  the  influence  of  fire-side  scenes  of  the 
right  kind ;  leaving  our  readers  for  the 
present  to  their  own  reflections,  on  a 
topic  which  we  regard  with  deep  and  pe- 
culiar interest. 

THE   BIBLE   AND   HOME. 

'<  I  seldom  open  my  Bible  but  I  feel 
grateful  for  the  early  care  which  allows 
me  now  to  associate  my  first  thoughts 
of  that  holy  book  with  pleasant  remem- 
brances. No  weary  task  rises  up  before 
me ;  no  toilsome  repetition  ill  under- 
stood ;  no  soiled  page,  blotted  with  my 
tears ;  no^  sad,  sad  punishment-lesson  ; 
but,  instead  of  these,  memories  on  which 
I  love  to  dwell,  and,  among  them,  the 
kind  look  and  the  gentle  tone  of  com- 
mendation that  rewarded  any  voluntary 
exertion  of  reading  or  repetition.  A  pri- 
vilege and  a  pleasure  I  felt  it  was,  in 
those  first  days  of  life,  to  pore  upon  the 
larg'e  print  of  our  old  Family  Bible,  and 
to  spend  hours,  happy  hours  too,  in,  most 
literally,  spelling  over  those  simple  and 
beautiful  histories  of  Scripture,  while  the 
sunbeams,  i  well  remember,  when  in  my 
favorite  nook  in  a  western  window,  not 
unfrequently  illuminated  the  page.  How 
suitable  the  gilding  for  the  book  1 

Nor  do  I  ever  read  the  23d  Psalm,  but 
early  recollections  steal  over  me  ;  and  I 
am  in  an  instant,  by  the  magic  of  me- 
mory, transported  to  the  home  of  my 
childhood  ;  and  the  hour,  brief  and  bright, 
when  I  first  heard  those  sacred  words, 
shines  out  vividly  from  the  midst  of  the 
surrounding  obscurity.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  an  earlier  recollection  than  this ; 
for  after  it  there  comes  a  blank,  a  dim- 
ness ;  and  then  life  begins  to  tell  its  con- 
tinuous story. 

Let  me  look  back  through  these  long, 
long  years,  and  recall  that  hour. 

'*  It  must  have  been  a  winter's  even- 
ing, I  suppose,  for  a  large  bright  fire 
burned  before  us ;  and  it  seems  to  me  I 
have  never  seen  so  bright  a  fire  since  ; 
our  table  was  drawn  close  to  it.  The 
night  may  have  been  cold ;  but  it  was 


not  stormy,  for  I  well  remember  the 
stillness  without  and  within.  The  day 
was  not  an  ordinary  one :  probably  it 
was  a  Sabbath  evenings;,  for  there  seemed 
to  be  a  calmness  in  the  very  atmosphere. 
The  room  is  indistinct  to  me — 1  have  no 
recollection  even  of  familiar  furniture; 
all  else  is  in  the  back  ground,  save  that 
brightly  polished  table,  the  glowing  fire, 
and  the  group  beside  it.  I  could  at  this 
moment,  were  1  there,  point  out  the  very 
spot  where  my  mother  sat :  my  father 
was  opposite  her;  and  before  him  lay 
open,  upon  the  table,  what  seemed  to  my 
inexperienced  comprehension  of  size,  a 
large,  very  large  book ;  while  I  a  little 
child  stood  by  his  side.  And  young  in- 
deed I  must  have  been,  when  I  recollect 
I  was  alone  by  that  hearth,  which  has 
since  been  gladdened  by  many  a  childish 
tone.  In  the  very  fulness  of  this  feel- 
ing, I  recollect  looking  ^ gladly  on  all 
things  around. 

*'  My  father  was  reading  "  The  Lord  is 
my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want."  And 
beautiful,  inexpressibly  beautiful,  did 
these  words,  and  each  succeeding  one, 
seem  to  me.  The  imagery — thus  far  a 
child  of  the  country — was  within  my 
comprehension,  and  it  was  at  once  un- 
derstood. ^*  The  green  pastures,  the 
still  waters,"  were  they  not  my  daily 
companions!  Even '^ the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death"  thus  presented,  brought 
no  terror  to  my  young  imagination. 
While,  with  a  loved  mother  near,  where 
is  the  child  who  would  not  in  a  moment 
feel  the  force  and  fondness  of  that  simile 
^'  the  prepared  table,  the  cup  that  runneth 
overl" 

"  The  domestic  afi^ections  beautifully 
interpret  the  child's  first  Scripture  les- 
sons !  I  know  my  mother's  look  was 
full  of  gentleness  and  tenderness.  I  re- 
member, yes,  I  still  remenvber,  the  real 
solemnity  and  earnestness  of  my  father's 
voice  and  manner.  As  a  child,  I  knew 
not  the  meaning  of  all  the  words  he  read ; 
but  I  felt  them  then. 

*•  A  few  years  passed ;  and,  while  yet 
a  litile  child,  I  left  my  early  home.  I 
exchanged  "God's  woik,"  the  country, 
for  "  man's  work,"  the  town. 

^  Since,  in  wanderings  on  the  quiet 
earth  and  on  the  stormy  sea,  in  the  an- 
guish of  sickness,  in  the  gladness  of 
health,  in  the  darkness  of  sorrow,  that 
hour  has  spoken  "  peace"  to  me." 

{^Eng.  Magazine. 
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Commercial  SIoTemeiits    in  tiie 


The  recent  establishment  of  a  British 
settlement  on  the  little  island  of  Labuan 
is  an  event  of  great  importance  to  Navi- 
gation. Abounding  in  coal,  and  affording 
a  safe  and  convenient  anchorage  midway 
t  between  Hong-kong  and  Singapore,  it 
I  will  yield  inestimable  advantages  to  our 
shipping  in  those  seas  ;  and  it  will  espe- 
cially facilitate  our  intercourse  with  the 
magnificent  island  of  Kalamantan,  (im- 
properly called  Borneo,)  which  has  re- 
cently laid  open  to  us  by  the  surprising 
fortunes  of  onr  good  and  gallant  country- 
man, James  Brooke,  now  hereditary  ra- 
jah of  Sarawak.  The  next  mail  will  pro- 
bably bring  us  interesting  intelligence 
from  that  quarter.  Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane  had  sailed  from  Singapore,  at 
the  date  of  the  last  despatches,  with  a 
large  force  to  chastise  the  piratical  Sul- 
tan of  Bruni,  and  to  crush  the  Malay 
roarers,  who,  forgetting  the  lessons  in- 
flicted on  them  two  years  ago,  have  lately 
resumed  their  murderous  courses  with 
extraordinary  audacity. 

Measures  are  in  progress  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  steam  navigation  from 
Singapore  to  Sydney.  This  would  be 
connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  line 
from  England  via.  Ceylon,  and  on  the 
other  it  would  link  together  in  one  con- 
tinuous chain  all  the  British  ports  and 
settlements  from  Chusan  to  New  Zea- 
land. 

While  we  are  thus  actively  engaged 
in  extending  our  commercial  resources, 
we  are  also  deriving  benefit  from  the 
more  liberal  policy,  which  our  own  ex- 
ample has  commended  to  the  adoption 
of  our  neighbors  in  those  regions. 
Struck  by  the  rapidly  growing  prosperi- 
ty of  our  free  ports  of  Singapore,  the 
Dutch  have  begun  to  abandon  their  jeal- 
ous system  of  exclusion.  They  have 
already  declared  Sambras  and  Pontrana, 
on  the  iskind  of  Kalamantan,  and  Rhio, 
on  Battam,  to  be  free  ports ;  and  it  is  ru- 
mored, that  they  are  about  forthwith  to 
remove  the  interdict  against  foreign  ves- 
sels touching  at  the  Moluccas.  These 
are  good  auguries,  and  encourage  us  to 
look  for  the  spread  of  the  same  enlight- 
ened views  in  other  quarters.  If  the 
Dutch  have  learned  wisdom  from  experi- 
ence, so  too  may  the  Japanese,  their 
close  allies,  and  hitherto  their  partners 
in  error.    A    commercial  mission  from 


this  country  to  the  court  of  Japan  begrins 
to   be  talked    of  as  not  an  improbable 
event ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
ject, if  strongly  backed  by  the  comraer- 
cial  classes,  would  meet  with  nmch  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  administration. 
Its  final  success  would  richly  compen- 
sate us  for  the  disappointments  we  have 
incurred    in  China;    and    that    success 
would  mainly  depend  on  our  own  pm- 
;;     dence  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
mission.     The  opportunity  is  peculiarly 
favorable:   the   Dutch  would  probably 
find  that  their  interest  lay  rather  in  co- 
operating, with  us  than  in  opposing  onr 
efforts;  the  Japanese   people   of  every 
grade  appear  earnestly  to  desire  the  pro- 
posed change;   whilst  the  government, 
which  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  intel- 
ligence, in  all  likelihood  pursues  its  old 
routine  rather  in  obedience  to  its  tense 
of  decorum  than  to  its  abstract  conric- 
tions,  and  would  willingly  accept  a  suf- 
ficient pretext  for  abandoning  an  irksome 
system,  no  longer  justified  by  such  cir- 
cumstances as  those  under  which  it  was 
established. — London  Spectator 

Chusan. — ^We  passed  along  under  the 
southern  shore  of  the  large  island  of 
Chusan.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
island  is  hilly,  the  hills  being  separated 
by  rich  and  well  cultivated  valleys,  with 
here  and  there  a  fertile  plan.  Sometimes 
the  mountains  rose  abruptly  from  the  / 
water's  edge,  their  barren  rocky  surface  ) 
and  steep  ascent  forbidding  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman  ;  but  more  frequently 
the  ascent  was  gradual  aud  the  surface 
smooth :  and  the  cultivated  patches 
which  adorned  their  sides  and  sometimes 
their  summits,  at  the  height  of  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  told 
us  of  the  patient  industry  of  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil.  Notwithstanding  the 
teeming  population,  there  is  not  in 
China  a  famine  of  bread  nor  a  thirst 
for  water.  Not  unfrequently  between 
the  water  and  the  mountains  was  a  plain 
of  a  mile  or  more  in  width,  covered  with 
paddy  fields  and  fields  of  millet,  which, 
as  it  grows,  very  much  resembles  Indian 
corn.  Numerous  little  hillocks  extend- 
ing for  miles  along  the  shore,  and  large 
numbers  of  workmen  engaged  in  their 
labours,  or  sitting  in  long  lines  on  the 
shore  taking  their  rest,  indicated  the  ex- 

'    tent  of  the  manufacture  of  salt. — Jl^ss. 

^     Chronicle* 
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Tbe  Woodcock. 

Scolopaz  Minor,  as  he  is  judiciously 
named  by  naturalists,  to  distinguish  him 
from    his    European    brother    Scolopax 
Kusticola,  which  is  above  one-third  larg- 
er and  heavier  in  tbe  ratio  of  16  to  9, 
the  mud-snipe,  blind-snipe,  or  big-headed 
snipe,  as  he  is  variously  called  in  various 
parts  of  tbe  country,  may  be  termed  an 
amphibious  bird,  and  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  waders.   He  haunts  woodland  streams 
and   swamps;  sunny   hill-sides  covered 
with  saplings,  if  contiguous  to  wet  feed- 
ing-grounds ;  wide  meadows  interspersed 
with  tufts  of  alders  or  willows ;  and  at 
times,  and  in  peculiar  districts,  open  and 
grassy  marshes,  quite  destitute  of  under- 
wood or  timber. 

With  us,  of  the  Northern  States,  he  is 
a  summer  bird  of  passage,  as  he  may  be 
termed  with  propriety ;  although  he  pays 
us  his  annual  visit  early  in  spring ;  some- 
times, in  open  seasons,  before  the  last 
moon  of  winter  has  waned  her  snowy 
round,  and  defers  his  departure  until  the 
very  end  of  autumn. 

In  the  Southern  States,  on  the  contrary 
he  is  found  only  during  the  short  and 
genial  winter,  quitting  them  altogether 
during  the  overpowering  heats,  which 
our  water  loving  friend  finds  unendura- 
ble. 

In  reply  to  a  question  which  I  pro- 
pounded some  years  since,  to  the  reaaers 
of  the  New  York  Turf  Register,  '*  whe- 
ther in  soft  and  sheltered  situations  of 
the  most  northern  of  the  Southern  States, 
tbe  woodcock  may  not  be  found  through- 
out the  year,"  1  was  informed  by  an  an- 
onymous correspondent,  that  among  the 
higher  valleys  of  the  Appalachian  chain, 
such  is  the  case  throughout  the  southern 
portion  of  that  great  ridge  ;  and  that  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Virginia  especially, 
they  are  to  be  taken  at  ail  seasons  of  the 
year.  For  this  fact,  however,  I  cannot 
vouch  on  my  own  knowledge,  and,  in- 
deed, I  am  somewhat  doubtfiil  of  its  cor- 
rectness. I  prefer,  therefore,  to  consider 
it  as  everywhere  migratory ;  and  of  its 
migrations  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  pre- 
mising only  that  they  are  but  partially 
understood  as  yet,  that  much  mystery  is 
connected  with  them,  and  that  their  cir- 
cumstances are  as  interesting  as  they 
are  curious. 

To  describe  minutely  a  bird  so  well 
known  throughout  the  cultivated  por- 
tions of  North  America — for  it  is  a  sin- 


gular fact  that  he  is  never  found  in  the 
wilderness,    following    everywhere    the 
skirts  of  civilization — would  be  a  work, 
it  should  seem,  of  supererogation.    I  shall 
say  a  few  words,  however,  of  his  gene- 
ral appearance,  in  order  to  indicate  the 
very  bird  I  mean  to  my  readers,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  mistake.    For  mis- 
takes are,  indeed,  possible,  owing,  as  I 
have  observed,  to  the  confuEed  nomen- 
clature of  game,  prevailing  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  of  this  1  am  a  good  witness,  as 
1  was  once  dragged  up  to  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  highest  hills  in  Orange  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  by  the  reiterated  assertions  of 
a  very  intelligent  lad,  a  farmer's  son  in 
the  vicinity,  that  he  could  show  me  more 
than  fiAy  woodcock  in  that  unusual  and 
remote   spotj   the    woodcock    proving, 
when  I  had  climbed  the  ridge,  breathless 
and  spent,  on  a  broiling  July  day,*  to  be 
large  redheaded   woodpeckers!  utterly 
worthless  either  for  sport  or  for  the  ta- 
ble, and  no  more  like  to  Scolopaz  Minor 
than  was  a  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr. 

This  beautiful  bird,  then,  varying  in 
weight,  when  full  grown,  from  eight  to 
eleven  ounces — I  have  heard  but  one  in- 
stance of  his  exceeding  the   latter — is 
about  thirteen  inches  in  length,  measured 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity 
of  the  toes,  the  bill  alone  exceeding  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  length;  and  eighteen 
in  breadth,  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded 
wirigs.    The     curious    implement     by 
which  he  obtains  all  his  nourishment  is 
of  a   highly-polished   homy  substance, 
stout  at  the  base,  and  tapering  gradually 
to  the  tip,  where  the  upper    mandible, 
projecting  consider8bIy,beyond  the  lower 
is  terminated  in  a  knot  of  exquisite  deli- 
cacy and  sensibility.    The  head  is  some- 
what triangular  in  shape,  with  the  large, 
full,  black  eve— constructed,  as  is  the 
case  in  ail  birds  which  fly  or  feed  by 
night,  so  as  to  catch  and  concentrate 
every  ray  of  light — situate   nearer  the 
apex,  or  crown,  than  in  any  other  bird ; 
a  peculiarity  which,  added  to  the  unusu- 
al size  of  the  head,  gives  a  foolish  and 
clumsy  air  to  this    otherwise  beautiful 
little  fowl.    The  brow  of  the  adult  bird 
is  of  a  greyish  white,  gradually  darken- 
ing untu  it  reaches  the  crown,  where  it 
is    shaded    into    the  richest  black;  the 
whole  hinder  parts,  from  the  neck  down- 
ward to  the  tail,  are  exquisitely  barred 
and  variegated  with  a  thousand  minute 
wavy  lines  of  black,  ash  color,  cinnabar 
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brown,  and  umber,  the  tail  feathers  hav- 
ing a  broad  band  of  black  close  to  their 
extremities,  and  beyond  this  a  tip  of 
snowy  whiteness.  The  chin  is  white, 
but  the  throat  and  breast,  nearly  as  far 
as  the  insertion  of  the  thighs,  are  of  a 
warm  yellowish  chestnut ;  the  vent  and 
thighs  white.  The  legs,  in  the  young 
birds,  are  of  an  olive  green  ;  in  the  adults, 
of  a  pale  flesh  color.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  plumage,  that  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  between  the  sexes  3  nor  has 
any  been  detected,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
on  dissection ;  and  the  only  diflference 
between  the  young  and  old  birds,  size  and 
weight  excepted,  is  the  change  in  the 
color  of  the  legs,  and  the  increased 
whiteness  of  the  forehead. 

This  interesting  bird  is  rarely  or  never 
seen  by  day,  unless  by  those  who  are  es- 
pecially in  pursuit  of  him  ;  and  by  them 
even  he  is  found  with  difficulty,  unless 
when  hunted  by  well  broke  dogs. 

At  nightfall,  however,  he  may  oflen 
be  seen  on  the  wing,  darting  athwart  the 
gloom  from  the  dry  upland  coverts,  in 
which  at  many  seasons  he  loves  to  lie, 
toward  his  wet  feeding  grounds.  During 
the  hours  of  darkness  he  is  on  the  alert 
constantly ;  by  night  he  seeks  his  food ; 
by  night  he  makes  his  long  and  direct 
migrations,  choosing  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose foggy  weather,  at  or  about  the  full 
of  the  moon. 

By  day  he  lies  snugly  ensconced  in 
some  lonely  brake,  among  long  grass  and 
fern,  under  the  shade  of  the  dark  alder 
or  the  silvery  willow,  and  near  to  some 
marshy  level,  or  muddy  streamlet's  brink 
during  the  summer ;  but,  in  the  autumn, 
on  some  dry  westering  hill-side,  clothed 
with  dense  second  growth  and  saplings. 

In  very  quiet  spots,  especially  where 
the  covert  over  head  is  dense  and  shad- 
owy, he  sometimes  feeds  by  day  ;  and  it 
has  been  my  fortune  ooce  or  twice  to 
come  upon  him  unsuspected  when  so 
engaged,  and  to  watch  him  for  many 
minutes  probing  the  soft  loam,  which  he 
loves  the  best,  with  his  long  bill,  and 
drawing  forth  his  succuleitt  food,  from 
the  smallest  red  wire-worm  to  the  ]arii;est 
lob-worm,  suitaf^  for  the  angler's  bait 
when  fishing  Jdr  perch  or  the  yellow  bass 
of  the  lakesf 

It  is  b/the  abundance  of  this  food  that 
his  selection  of  haunts  is  dictated,  and 
his  choice  of  season,  in  some  considera- 
ble degree,  controlled.     On  sandy  and 


hungry  soils,  as  of  Long  Island  for  ex- 
ample, he  is  found  rarely  in  conpany, 
and  never  in  the  large  congregations 
which  so  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  sports-  ; 
man  in  more  favored  localities.  Still 
more  does  he  eschew  sour  marsh  land  I 
and  peat  bogs,  wherein,  by  the  way^,  the  ^ 
worm  he  most  aflfects  hardly  exists  ;  while  .- 
on  fat  loamy  bottom  lands,  whether  the  I 
color  of  the  soil  be  red  or  black,  rich  ', 
with  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  he  ;' 
may  be  found  in  swarms.  ^ 

It  must  be  understood,  howerer,  that 
after  the  young  brood  have  left  the  pa-  • 
rent  birds,  which  departure  occurs  after  ) 
the  first  moult,  the  woodcock  is  a  soli-  ^ 
tary  bird,  acting  and  moving  for  hinaself  ] 
alone,  although  the  same  causes  may  ) 
draw  hundreds  of  them  to  one  neighbor-  i 
hood,  and  seldom  flying  in  flocks,  or  as-  ^ 
sociating  in  anywise  with  his  fellows.         ; 

Woodcock  arrive  among  us,  in  the  ' 
Middle  and  Northern  States,  from  Penn-  > 
sylvania  so  far  eastward  as  to  the  wes-  ; 
tern  counties  of  Maine  almost  simalta-  ) 
neously,  in  February  or  March,  according  \ 
to  the  earliness  and  openness  of  the  sea-  ' 
son,  often  before  the  snow  is  off  the  ; 
ground.  They  arrive  paired  already,  ^ 
and  immediately  set  about  the  duties  of  > 
incubation.  > 

This  nest  is  rude  and  inartificial,  con-  < 
sisting  merely  of  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  j 
with  a  few  straws  or  rushes  carelessly  > 
gathered  round  it,  the  bill  of  the  old  bird  ' 
proving  doubtless  an  awkward  imple-  ) 
raent  for  nidification.  This  nest  is  made,  ; 
if  made  it  can  be  said  to  be,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  reedy  tussock  or  stunted 
bush,  on  the  verge  of  large  wet  mead- 
ows ;  and  should  the  season  be  dry  early, 
enabling  the  birds  to  sit  on  low  ground, 
and  should  a  sudden  flood  ensue,  numbers 
of  broods  are  destroyed ;  a  casualty 
from  which  I  do  not  consider  them  se-  > 
cure,  until  the  beginning  of  June  at  least,  I 
when,  in  an  early  season,  the  young  ; 
birds  arc  able  to  shift  for  themselves.         ^ 

In  such  a  nest,  and  in  such  situations,  ) 
the  woodcock  lays  from  two  to  six  blue-  I 
ish  eggs,  irregularly  blotched  with  brown.  ) 
How  long  the  process  of  incubation  con-  ( 
tinues,  I  have  not  been  able  accurately  > 
to  ascertain  ;  but  I  have  seen  the  old  \ 
birds  sitting  so  early  as  the  10th  of 
March,  yet  never  have  seen  young  birds 
able    to    fly  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
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Tiait  to  Japan. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  April,  as  Gap- 
tain  Cooper  was  proceeding  towards 
the  whaling  regions  of  the  northern 
ocean,  that  he  passed,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  Peter^s,  a  small  island  lying  a 
few  degrees  to  the  S.  £.  of  Niphon.  It 
is  comparatively  barren  and  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  uninhabited  ;  but  being  near  it, 
Capt.  C.  thought  he  would  explore  the 
shore  for  turtle,  to  afford  his  ship's  com- 
pany some  refreshment.  While  tracing 
the  shore  along,  he  discovered  a  pinnace 
of  curious  construction,  which  resembled 
somewhat  those  he  had  seen  in  the  China 
seas.  Turning  his  walks  inland,  he  en- 
tered where  he  unexpectedly  saw  at 
some  distance  from  him  several  persons 
in  uncouth  dresses,  who  appeared  alarm- 
ed at  his  intrusion  and  immediately  fled 
to  a  more  secluded  part  of  the  valley.  He 
continued  his  walk  and  soon  came  to  a 
hut,  where  were  collected  eleven  men, 
whom  he  afterwards  found  to  be  a  Jap- 
anese. As  he  approached  them  they 
came  forward  and  prostrated  themselves 
to  the  earth  before  him,  and  remained  on 
their  faces  for  sometime.  They  were 
much  alarmed  and  expected  to  be  de- 
stroyed; but  Captain  C,  with  great 
kindness,  reconciled  them  to  his  presence, 
and  learned  by  signs  that  they  had  been 
shipwrecked  on  St.  Peter's  many  months 
before.  He  took  them  to  the  shore, 
pointed  to  his  vessel,  and  informed  them 
that  he  would  take  them  to  Jeddo,  if 
they  would  entrust  themselves  to  his 
care.  They  consented  with  great  joy  ; 
and  abandoning  everything  they  had  on 
the  island,  embarked  with  him  immediate- 
ly for  his  ship. 

Captain  C,  determined  to  proceed  at 
once  with  them  to  Jeddo*  the  capital  of 
the  Japanese  Empire,  notwithstanding  its 
well  known  regulations,  prohibiting 
American  and  other  foreign  vessels  k> 
enter  its  waters.  The  captain  had  two 
great  laudable  objects  in  view.  The  first 
was  to  restore  the  shipwrecked  strangers 
to  their  homes.  The  other  was  to  make 
a  strong  and  favorable  impression  on  the 
government,  in  respect  to  the  civilisation 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  friendly  dis- 
position to  the  emperor  and  people  of 
Japan.  How  he  succeeded  in  the  latter 
object  the  sequel  will  show ;  and  I  will 
make  but  few  remarks,  either  on  the 
boldness  of  Captain  C.'s  resolution,  or 
its  ultimate  consequences  touching  the 


? 


intercourse  of  the  Japanese  with  other 
nations.  The  step  decided  on,  however, 
has  led  to  some  curious  and  interesting 
information  relative  to  this  country, 
whose  institutions,  and  the  habits  of 
whose  people  are  but  little  known  to  the 
civilized  world. 

Captain  C.  left  St.  Peter's,  and  after 
sailing  a  day  or  two  in  the  direction  of 
Niphon,  he  descried  a  huge  and  shape- 
less object  on  the  ocean,  which  proved 
to  be  a  Japanese  ship  or  "junk,"  as  these 
vessels  are  called — wrecked  and  in  a  sink- 
ing condition.  She  was  from  a  port  on 
the  extreme  north  of  Niphon,  with  a  car- 
go of  pickled  salmon,  bound  for  Jeddo. 
She  had  been  shattered  and  dismantled 
some  weeks  previous,  and  was  drifting 
about  the  ocean  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  ;  and,  as  a  gale  arose  the  following 
day,  the  captain  thinks  she  must  have 
sunk.  From  this  ship  he  took  eleven 
men  more — all  Japanese — ^and  made  sail 
again  for  the  shores  of  Niphon.  Among 
the  articles  taken  from  the  wreck  by  its 
ofiicers,  were  some  books  and  a  chart  of 
the  principal  islands  composing  the  em- 
pire of  Japan.  This  chart  I  shall  speak 
of  in  detail  hereafter,  and  it  is  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of 
geographical  art  and  literature,  which 
have  ever  wandered  from  the  shorea  of 
eastern  Asia. 

In  making  land,  our  navigator  found 
himself  considerably  to  the  north  of  Jed- 
do ;  but  approaching  near  the  coast,  he 
landed  in  his  boat,  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  of  his  passengers*  Here,  he  no* 
ticed  many  ot  the  inhabitants  employed 
in  fishing  at  various  distances  from  the 
land.  The  natives  he  met  on  shore  were 
mostly  fishermen,  and  all  appeared  to 
belong  to  the  common  or  lower  classes 
of  society.  They  seamed  intelligent  and 
happy,  were  pleased  with  his  visit,  and 
made  no  objection  to  his  landing.  From 
this  place  he  dispatched  one  of  his  pas- 
sengers to  the  emperor,  who  was  at  Jed- 
do, with  the  intelligence  of  his  intention 
or  wish  to  enter  the  harbor  of  the  capi- 
tal with  his  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  land- 
ing the  men  whom  he  had  found  under 
such  distressed  circumstances,  and  to 
obtain  water  and  other  necessaries  to 
enable  him  to  proceed  on  his  voyage.  He 
then  returned  to  his  ship,  and  sailing 
along  the  coast  for  many  leagues,  com- 
pared his  own  charts  with  the  one  taken. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 
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ANCIENT    BOOKS,  &c, 


We  recur  agmin  to  this  copious  subject, 
'  *ai  present  an  enlarged  view  of  an  an- 
'  cient  book,  pen  and    inkstand,  whose 

>  forms  are  preserved  in  descriptions,  and 
•  in  drawings,  on  medals,  &c. 

The  tablets  were  thin  plates  of  wood, 
!  or  metal,  thinly  coated  with  wax,  which 
'.  was  engraved  on  with  a  slylns,  or  large 
I  pin,  of  such  e  size  and  form  as  occasion- 
I  ally  to  serre  as  en  offensive,  and  even  a 
'  deadly  weapon.    The  name  is  derived 

>  from  the  Greek  word  applied  to  a  col- 
D,  and  thence  came  to  express  the  dif- 

<  ferent  orders  of  architectuTc.  We  apply 
!  it  very  extensively  to  the  manner  of  wri- 
!  ting  and  many  other  subjects.  The  Iial- 
I  iane  have  formed  from  it  their  name  for 
I  a  small  dagger:  "stiletto." 

The  Bomans  overlooked  the  impor* 
'  tance  of  having  ink  which  would  dye 
)  their  parchment  and  paper,  and  conse- 

>  quently  their  manuscripts  were  easily 
I  washed  white,  and  those  remaining  ia 
I  our  day  ate  legible  only  by  a  slight  dif* 
I  ference  of  surface.     The  double  inkstand 

(see  above,)  probably  contained  black  and 


red  inks ;  and  the  pen  wag  made  of  a  reed, 
cut  and  split  nearly  like  our  quill  pens, 
and  still  more  like  the  reed-pens  of  the 
modem  Arabs  and  Turks.  TSeir  red 
ink  was  made  of  cinnabar.  The  tablets 
were  fastened  together  by  hinges,  and 
sometimes  several  were  connected,  and 
had  a  ring  to  hang  them  up  by  whea 
folded  together.  They  were  called  by 
the  Romans  tabuln  or  tabellee,  and  dis- 
tingnished,  according  to  the  number  of 
their  leaves,  as  daplices,  triplices,  quin- 
tuplices,  &c. 

The  rolls  were  read  by  gradually  un- 
rdlling  one  end  and  rolling  up  the  other. 
JC  roll  was  called  volumen,  from  volvo, 
to  roll ;  and  hence  our  word  volume,  for 
book.  The  end  was  called  froni,  or 
front,  and  to  it  was  attached  a  ticket, 
bearing  the  title.  Sometimes  the  title 
was  put  on  both  ends,  and  the  roll  was 
called  gcmna  front. 

The  Fiench  government  has  patron-  i 
ized  an  exploration  of  the  island  of  Cy-  ; 
pnis,  for  the  purpose  of  explormg  its  ar-  < 
chitectural  remains.  \ 
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SHAESPE ARE'S  MONUMENT. 


The  Poets'  Comer  in  Weatminster 
Abbey  IB  one  of  the  tnoet  uitereniDg  spota 
in  London,  nod  we  might  safely  any  in 
England  end  even  in  ell  Europe,  to  an 
American  of  intelligenee  and  literary 
taste.  Howerer  much  we  may  find  to 
admire,  among  the  novelties  in  manufac- 
turing towns,  commercial  or  naval  ports, 
the  mines  or  railroads,  we  meet  in  that 
secluded  retreat  a  crowd  of  old  and  re- 
vered friends  ;  the  great  writers,  whose 
works  hare  occupied  the  chief  places  in 
our  libraries  and  those  of  our  fathers. 
Here  are  names  which  we  have  heard 
mentioned  with  the  highest  respect,  by 
lips  from  which  are  received  our  earliest 
lesaons  of  wisdom ;  and  portraits  of  oth- 
ers, too  familiar  to  our  eyes,  and  too 
closely  associated  with  recollections  of 
oar  homes,  to  need  any  ioscription. 

Among  these  is  the  bust  of  Sfanka* 
peare ;  that  poet  whose  very  name  is 
connected  with  ideas  of  beaaty  and  sah- 
liroity  i&nalare,  and  some  of  the  deepest 


emotions  of  the  heart.  We  have  often  . 
wished  that  the  real  heaaiies  of  Shak- 
speare's  writings  might  be  selected,  placed  < 
alone  and  preserved,  for  the  reading  of  ? 
all.  But  the  gold  ia  mixed  wilhuo  much  J 
dross,  that  the  mass  is  too  impure  to  be  ' 
thrown  indiscriminately  even  upon  the  ■ 
ground  where  our  children  are  to  pass. 

Among  all  the  scenes  connected  with  • 
merely  literary  associations,  which  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  in  the   { 
course  of  our  foreign  travels,  we  can  con- 
fidently say  that  none  were  invested  with  | 
greater  interest  than  the  '  Poets'  Comer,' 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  town  of  i 
Stratford  upon  Avon.     The  former  owed  , 
a  large  share  of  its  interest  in  our  eyes   | 
to  the  monument  of  Shakspeare,  of  which   | 
our  print  is  a  copy,  and  the  other  its  en' 
tire  attractions  to  its  being  both  the  birth-  ' 
place  and  the  grave  of  that  distinguished  • 
poet.    We  had  occasion  to  reflect  while  : 
in  botb  those  places,  as  we  often  have  i 
done    on    difiierent    occasions,  that   an  < 
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American  feels  deeper  emotions  at  the 
tomb  or  the  birth-place  of  an  eminent 
English  poet,  even  than  one  of  his  own 
countrymen.  This  remark,  however, 
should  perhaps  be  more  properly  limited  to 
those  who  are  of  a  generation  preceding 
the  latest,  for  there  are  now  too  many 
evidences  of  a  different  literary  educa- 
tion, and  a  neglect  of  the  old  standard 
writers.  We  can  all  perhaps  do  some- 
thing, little  or  much,  to  counteract  the 
prevailing  current  in  its  deviations  from 
better  channels. 

William  Shakspeare  was  born  at  Strat- 
ford upon  the  Avon,  a  market-town  of 
Warwickshire,  in  the  year  1564,  being 
son  of  a  wool-dealer  of  that  place,  and 
the  eldest  of  ten  children.  He  received 
only  a  common  education,  and  some  in- 
struction at  the  grammar  school,  and  it 
appears  that  he  never  acquired  anything 
more  than  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  Italian. 
The  various  subjects  of  his  writings, 
however,  must  have  led  him  to  much 
reading  of  the  history  of  several  coun- 
tries, especially  of  England  i  and  his  won- 
derful taste  and  skill  as  a  writer,  which, 
in  many  points,  have  not  been  exceeded,  if 
ever  rivalled  or  even  approached,  enabled 
him  to  present  scenes  and  personages, 
with  a  degree  of  appropriateness  and 
force,  which  fill  the  critics  with  admira- 
tion, and  almost  deprive  them  of  the 
power  of  cool  and  dispassionate  judg- 
ment. We  wish  to  be  understood  here, 
as  speaking  of  those  passages  in  his 
writings  which  are  true  to  fact,  morality 
and  good  taste.  Others  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  commend,  and  much  less  to  in- 
vite our  readers  to  peruse.  Among  those 
who  most  admire  the  genuine  and  le- 
gitimate beauties  of  this  poet,  wc  rank 
ourselves ;  and  at   the    same    time   we 

/  choose  to  stand  among  the  foremost  in 
condemning  his  faults,  errors  and  of- 
fences against  morality  and  good  taste, 
which  are  many  and  great. 

But  we  should  have  reserved  our  re- 


marks on  these  points  to  a  later  pa^^- 
Our  apology  is,  that  while  allodins-  to 
his  writings,  it  is  natural  and  almost  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  feelings  excited,  and 
to  forget  the  rules  of  order  and  system  in 
the  arrangement  of  topics. 

In  his  youth  Shakspeare  had  the  mis^ 
fortune  to  fall  awhile  into  bad,  or  at  least 
thoughtless  and  mischievous  society,  and 
he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  stealing 
deer,  in  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  in 
the  neighborhood.    He  endeavoured  to 
shake  off  the  disgrace  of  this  miscon- 
duct, and  the  public  trial  which  ensued, 
by  satyrical  attacks  upon  the  man  he  had 
injured,  and  some  of  those  engaged  in 
bringing  him  to  punishment ;  and  some 
of  the  clownish  magistrates  and  witnesses 
introduced  in  his  dramas  are  said  to  be 
close  imitations  of  several  of   his    old 
neighbors  at  Stratford, 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  a  woman  of 
excellent  domestic  qualities,  w^hose 
praises  he  has  recorded  in  a  few  stanzas, 
containing,  according  to  the  popular  taste 
of  the  day,  many  puns  upon  her  name, 
which  he  divided  so  as  to  make  several 
words  easily  brought  into  sentences: 
^^Anne  hoik  a  way^ 

Aubrey  says  he  ^'  was  well  shaped, 
verie  good  companie  and  had  a  Terie 
pleasant  and  reddie  witt." 

He  took  up  his  residence  in  London, 
where  he  was  the  companion  and  friend 
of  Ben  Jonson  and  other  poets  of  the 
time ;  and  it  is  evident,  even  from  the  \ 
most  hasty  examinations  of  the  writings 
of  the  former,  that  Shakspeare  owed  to 
him  and  others  many  of  those  expres- 
sions, and  indeed  some  of  those  ideas, 
which  most  readers  would  attribute 
wholly  to  bis  invention.  So  much  and 
so  necessarily  is  every  writer  influenced 
by  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
is  wholly  original.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  at  first  found,  in  London,  only  the 
humble  business  of  holding  horses  for 


\ 
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the  visitors  attending  the  theatre :  bat  it 
is  certain  that  he,  ere  long  attracted  by 
his  writings  the  attention  of  distinguished 
personages,  and  ever  enjoyed  the  patro- 
nage of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  after  making  a 
small  fortune,  as  manager  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  theatre,  retired  to  a  country 
seat  in  his  native  village,  where  he  died 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1616,  in  the  53d 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  his 
family  vault,  which  was  constructed  be- 
low the  ground,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  of  the  old  church  of  Stratfoid 
upon  the  Avon — a  town  and  a  spot  which 
has  received  thousands  of  visitors,  at- 
tracted solely  by  his  fame,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  England  and  the  world. 
The  following  lines  form  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  elegant  poem  written  by  Gar- 
rick,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  Shakspeare's  birthday,  which  was  ob- 
served with  great  ceremony.  These 
lines  we  found  spontaneously  upon  our 
lips,  while  swiftly  passing  in  a  post- 
chaise,  one  bright  morning  in  May,  over 
the  antique  bridge  which  crosses  that 
gentle  stream,  and  looking  back  upon  the 
steeple  of  the  church,  the  thick  grove 
which  clusters  around  it,  and  the  smooth 
slopes  of  the  low,  uninhabited  hills, 
which  shut  out  every  distant  object,  and 
every  idea  foreign  to  the  place : 

"  Thou  sott-flowing  Avon,  by  whose    silver 

stream 
**  Of  things  more  than  mortal  thy  Shakspeare 

would  dream/' 

Ogilvie  alludes  to  the  same  interesting 
spot  in  a  similar  tone  when  he  says : 

**  Oft  too,  when  eve,  demure  and  still, 
Coequers  the  green  dale's  purling  rill, 
Sweet  fancy  pours  the  plaintive  sirbin  ; 
Or,  wrapt  in  soothing  dream, 
By  Avon's  ruffled  stream, 
Hears  the   low  murmuring  gale    that  dies 

along  the  plain." 

Good  sense,  without  education,  is  bet- 
ter than  education  without  good  sense. 


Indiana  of  Britiab  Guiana* 

From  an  address  made  at  a  missionary 
anniversary  in  London  in  May  last,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernau,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  who  was  then  on  a 
visit  to  England  for  his  health. 

Before  entering  upon  the  mission  it- 
self, I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  de- 
scribe the  state  of  these  poor  Indians. 
Although  once  mighty  tribes,  they  are 
now  but  a  remnant,  wandering  about  in 
the  vast  forests  of  that  continent.  They 
live  in  a  perfect  state  of  nudity.  They 
are  complete  savages.  They  have  no  de- 
sire but  to  eat  and  drink.  They  are  not 
idolaters  :  they  believe  in  the  Great  Spi- 
rit who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  from 
whom  they  receive  nothing  but  good ; 
but  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
Him,  because  He  does  not  trouble  them. 

As  long  as  they  are  well,  they  are  the 
most  proud  and  independent  people  that 
can  be  met  with ;  but  when  sickness 
overtakes  them,  their  troubles  commence, 
and  instead  of  going  to  the  Creator  they 
turn  to  the  devil,  and  make  propitiations 
to  him.  They  cut  a  leg  from  a  deer,  and 
hang  it  upon  a  tree.  If  that  do  not  suc- 
ceed, they  call  in  the  conjuror  ;  not  that 
he  possesses  any  knowledge  of  medicine, 
but  they  suppose  he  is  able  to  help  them 
by  conjuring  or  cursing  the  devil.  The 
conjuror  then  has  the  sick  person  sus- 
pended in  a  hammock  across  the  path, 
that  the  devil  may  make  him  well.  They 
say  the  devil  must  pass  one  way  or  other 
along  the  path,  and  that  thereibre  he  will 
see  the  sick  person,  and  help  him.  Af- 
ter the  removal  of  the  sick  person  to  bis 
former  place,  he  takes  his  chance,  if  he 
get  well,  they  imagine  the  devil  has  cu- 
red him :  if  he  die,  they  curse  the  devil 
for  not  accepting  the  propitiation,  but 
never  shed  a  tear  of  sympathy  or  com- 
passion, it  is  thus  with  the  nearest  rela- 
tives— father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister. 
They  bury  the  corpse,  and  then  desert 
the  place  forever,  because  they  imagine 
it  is  haunted  by  evil  spirits. 

If  the  conjuror  suspect  the  bick  person 
has  been  poisoned,  he  looks  at  the  body, 
and,  on  perceiving  the  least  blue  speck 
on  the  skin,  he  says,  *^This  is  the  place 
where  the  invisible  poisoned  arrow  has 
fastened."  He  then  gathers  certain 
leaves  and  boils  them,  and,  in  whatever 
direction  the  pot  may  boil  over,  he  says, 
"In  that  direction  the  murderer  has 
gone."    The  Indians  then  look  out  for 
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the  Dearest  settlement  in  that  direction, 
as  there,  it  is  supposed,  the  victim  of  re 
venge  will  be  met  with.  The  nearest 
relative  then  takes  his  bow  and  arrow, 
and,  without  speaking  a  word,  or  tastinsr 
any  food,  except  roots  and  wild  fruits, 
sets  out  in  search  of  the  guilty  party. 
On  meeting  with  a  person,  the  first  who 
may  happen  to  approach,  he  waits  until 
he  has  passed,  and  then  shoots  him 
through  the  back ;  afterwards  digging  a 
shallow  grave,  and  placing  the  ^body  in 
it.  On  the  third  night  he  goes  and  tastes 
the  blood,  and  then  returns  home  per  . 
fectly  at  ease. 

When  I  have  asked  some  of  the  na- 
tives how  many  persons  they  have  killed, 
the  answer  has  been,  one,  two,  three,  or 
more.  On  my  further  inquiring,  *'  Has 
not  your  conscience  smitten  you  1"  the 
person  interrogated  has  said,  '*  Why  V 
quite  unconscious  of  having  done  anv- 
thing  wrong.  If  the  person  shot  should 
not  drop  down  dead,  but  go  home  and 
die,  the  relations  bury  the  body  where  it 
cannot  be  found  by  the  murderer.  This 
they  do  to  punish  him  ;  for,  if  he  do  not 
taste  of  the  blood  of  the  slain,  he  must 
inevitably,  they  suppose,  go  mad.  If  the 
unfortunate  victim  be  a  woman,  the 
avenger  of  blood  throws  her  down,  forces 
open  the  mouth,  and  thrusts  one  or  two 
poisoned  fangs  of  a  serpent  through  the 
tongue.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
tongue  swells  up,  the  poor  woman  is  un- 
able to  tell  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed, 
inflammation  ensues,  and  mortification 
ends  her  wretched  existence. 

I  will  now  give  you  some  account  of 
the  Mission.  It  was  established  in  the 
year  1837,  by  the  Society  sending  a  cate- 
chist  to  Demarara.  Eventually  a  settle- 
ment was  formed  at  Bartica  Point ;  but 
on  my  arrival  there,  in  1837, 1  did  not 
find  a  single  Indian.  The  catechist  in- 
formed me  that  seventy  persons  had  died 
of  the  measles,  and  that  the  rest  had  fled 
to  the  woods.  My  heart  would  have 
sunk  within  me  but  for  an  entire  depend- 
ence on  Him  by  whom  I  had  been  sent 
forth  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ.  I  set  about  forming  a  settle- 
ment ;  but  to  my  great  surprise  I  could 
not  find  any  of  the  people.  No  one 
would  help  he.  Finding  this  to  be  the 
case,  I  erected  a  temporary  shed,  and  be- 
gan my  Missionary  excursions ;  but  when- 
ever I  reached  a  settlement  the  children, 
uttering  a  scream,  ran  away  from  me. 


their  mothers  followed,  and  their  fathers 
walked  after  them,  with  their  boirs  and 
arrows  in  their  hands. 

I  remained  there  for  a  year  withoiit 
being  able  to  speak  to  a  single  Indian. 
At  length  I  obtained  the  assistaiice  of  a 
little  boy,. with  whom  I  paddled    about 
from  place  to  place,  and  prayed  to  God 
to  direct  me  how  to  get  at  the  hearts  of 
the  people.     One  day  I  was  meditating 
upon   1    Cor.  xii.  16 — 'Being  crafty,  I 
caught  you  with  guile.'  0  then,  I  tbon^t 
it  may  sometimes  be  lawful  to  use  strata- 
gem in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.     On  mv 
next  trip,  therefore,  I  took  some   small 
biscuits,  and  threw  them  aftor  the  chil- 
dren, who  gathered  them   up.     On  the 
nexi    occasion,  I  held  a  biscuit  in  my 
hand ;  but  they  would  not  approach  un- 
til I  had  turned  round,  when  they  ran  up, 
snatched  the  biscuit,  and  scampered  into 
the  bushes.    On  my  next  visit,  I  showed 
them  that  I  had  biscuits  in  my  pocket, 
and  they  were  sufliciently  confiding  to 
come  and  help  themselves.    It  may  be 
asked.  What  made  them  so  supicioas  at 
first  1    I  found  that  the  conjurors    had  { 
been  my  chief    enemies;     saying:  that  . 
seventy  persond  had  already  died,  and  { 
that,  if  they  went,  they  would  all  die.   ,^ 
On  my  fourth  visit  the  little  ones  re-   l 
mained,  and  their  mothers  and  fathers  ^ 
too.    After  having  thus  made  them  my  ) 
friends,  I  first  spoke  to  them  on  genenl    \ 
subjects ;  and  on  my  fifth  or  sixth  visit  ) 
introduced  the  subject  of  Religion.  ^ 

I  will  now  tell  the  meeting  of  the  > 
shrewdness  which  these  savages  mani-  ) 
fested  when  I  spoke  to  them  of  heaven,  > 
and  told  them  of  Jesus  Christ  having  ^ 
come  into  the  world  to  save  them.  They  ^ 
said, "  Well,  now,  Domine,  where  do  yon 
think  our  ancestors  are  V  I  remember- 
ed the  case  of  a  Missionary  who,  in  the 
eighth  century,  was  sent  over  to  convert 
the  Danes.  When  he  was  in  the  act  of 
baptising  the  Danish  King,  the  king  tnrn- 
ed  round  and  said,  '^  Where  do  vouthink 
my  ancestors  are  V*  "  Surely,  said  the 
missionary,  "they  are  in  hell."  Upon 
this  the  King  replied,  '*  if  my  ancestors 
are  in  hell,  I  am  not  better  than  they 
that  I  should  go  to  heaven.''  He  then 
refused  to  be  baptised,  and  became  the 
relentless  enemy  and  cruel  persecutor 
of  the  missionary  and  his  christian  sub- 
jects I  destroying  and  burning  all  the 
churches  within  his  dominions. 


To  be  concluded. 
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QmTe  of  WatMagton. 

Larg^  niimbers  of  persons  visit  Wash- 
ington annually,  who  amongst  other  ob- 
jects of  cariosity  and  veneration  wish  to 
see  the  grave  and  the  former  residence 
of  George  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon. 
The  distance  from  the  seat  of  govern-  . 
ment  is  about  15  miles.  The  usual  mode 
of  getting  there  is  by  means  of  the  steam- 
boat to  Alexandria,  which  is  about  half 
the  distance  to  Mount  Vernon.  From 
thsre  the  visitor  is  obliged  to  go  in  a 
private  conveyance,  over  one  of  the 
worst  of  roads. 

John  A*  Washington,  Esq.,  is  the 
owner  and  occupant  of  the  house  former- 
ly occupied  by  George  Washington.  He 
is  the  seventh  of  the  name  who  have  suc- 
cessively occupied  Mount  Vernon.  The 
name  of  Washington  is  so  renowned  that 
crowds  visit  the  place,  very  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  Mr.  Washington  and  his 
family.  Sticks  are  cut  from  the  premi- 
ses for  canes;  and  the  fruit  trees  are 
robbed.  The  names  of  visitors  disfigure 
the  fences  and  the  trees ;  even  the  house 
itself  does  not  escape  the  cuttings  of  the 
pocket  knife.  To  prevent  people  from 
coming  there  is  impossible.  The  annoy- 
ance is  so  great  that  the  family  have 
found  it  inconvenient  to  occupy  the  low- 
er story  of  the  house,  and  have  retired 
at  certain  periods  up  stairs,  where  curi- 
osity often  asks  for  permission  to  look 
at  the  room  where  Washington  slept. 

Nor  is  there  any  probability  that  this 
state  of  things  will  be  changed  for  the 
better.  The  numbers  who  wish  to  visit 
Mount  Vernon  will  increase  for  all  future 
time,  unless  the  name  of  Washington 
should  be  forgotten. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  serious  ques- 
tion to  Mr.  Washington  to  know  what  he 
shall  do,  if  he  can  do  anything,  to  grati- 
fy public  curiosity,  and  yet  not  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  curious. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  steamboat 
from  Washington  might  run  daily  to 
Mount  Vernon,  and  that  sentinels  might 
be  placed  about  the  property  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  disorderly  persons  from  doing 
mischief.  By  furnishing  visitors  with 
refreshments  on  board,  there  would  be 
much  less  complaint  than  there  now  is 
from  robbing  the  fruit  trees  in  their  sea- 
son. 

The  steamboats  which  ply  up  and 
down  the  Potomac  are  always  in  the 
habit  of  tolling  their  bells  as  they  pass 


the  tomb  of  Washington,  as  a  mark  of 
veneration.  This  always  serves  as  a 
signal  to  the  passengers  of  their  ap- 
proach to  the  spot.  A  few  weeks  since, 
the  "  Harmoneons,"  after  having  given 
several  concerts  at  Washington,  proceed- 
ed down  the  Potomac  on  board  the 
steamboat. 

As  the  boat  approached  Mount  Ver- 
non, notice  was  given  to  all  on  board  that 
the  musicians  would  sing  one  of  their  fa- 
vorite pieces.  The  boat  stopped  oppo- 
site the  tomb,  when  every  soul  on  board 
the  boat  came  on  deck,  and  with  heads 
uncovered,  amidst  the  most  profound 
stillness  and  solemnity  listened,  while 
they  heard, "  The  Grave  of  Washington" 
sung.    The  piece  mentioned  bnginning : 

<'  Awake  not  his  slumbers  —  tread   lightly 

around, 
Tis  the  grave  of  a  freeman— 'tis  liberty's 

mound; 

and  ending — 

'*0h!  wake  not  the  hero — his  battles  are 
o'er, 

Let  him  rest  undisturbed  on  Potomoc's  fair 
shore ; 

On  this  river's  green  border  so  gaudily  drest. 

With  the  hearts  he  loved  fondly,  let  Wash- 
ington rest." 

[Se/ec/eJ. 


A  Clirlstlan  Home. 

0  !  ffreat,  unspeakable,  is  the  blessed- 
ness of  a  godly  home !  here  is  the  cradle 
of  the  Christian ;  hence  he  sallies  forth 
for  the  encounter  with  the  world,  armed 
at  all  points,  disciplined  in  all  the  means 
of  resistance,  and  full  hope  of  victory  un<« 
der  his  heavenly  Leader.  Hither  he 
ever  afterwards  turns  a  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate look,  regarding  it  as  the  type  and 
pledge  of  another  home;  hither,  too, 
when  sore  wounded  in  that  conflict,  he 
resorts  to  repair  his  drooping  vigor; 
here  when  abandoned  by  the  selfish  sons 
of  this  world,  he  finds,  as  in  a  sanctuary, 
the  children  of  God  ready  with  open 
arms  to  receive  him ;  and  here  the  re- 
turning prodigal,  folded  in  the  embrace 
of  those  who  know  not,  dream  not,  of 
the  impurities  of  the  world  with  which 
he  has  been  mixing,  feels  all  at  once  his 
heart  bum  with  shame  and  repentance. 
Merciful  God,  what  a  city  of  refuge  hast 
thou  ordained  in  the  Christian  home  I 

\Ep*  Recorder, 
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Recipes. 

Vtrgmia    Corn-Bread^    Hoe- Cakes y  Ash- 

The  only  difficulty  in  making  bread  of 
Indian  Corn,  is  in  the  simplicity  and  ease 
of  the  process  \  which  indeed  is  so  sim- 
ple as  to  be  successfully  practised  by 
every  ignorant  negro  woman  in  Virginia, 
and,  indeed,  by  almost  every  child,  and 
by  every  male  laborer,  when  at  work 
away  from  home.  So  easy  is  the  task, 
and  so  slight  the  danger  of  failure,  that 
few  mistresses  of  families  have  found  it 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
their  servants,  to  learn  and  practise  them- 
selves, or  to  watch  the  ordinary  process 
of  bread  making. — So  palatable  is  this 
food,  and  so  universal  the  preference  for 
it,  that  every  laborer  would  choose  to 
prepare  and  bake  his  own  corn  bread,  and 
eat  it  fresh  and  warm,  rather  than  to  use 
cold  and  older  bread.  And  this  prefer^ 
encc  would  apply,  even  if  ready  baked, 
and  cold  bread  of  wheaten  flour,  were 
the  substitute  ofiered  for  warm  corn 
bread.  An  important  additional  value  of 
corn  bread,  besides  its  being  nutritious^ 
wholesome,  and  palatable  food,  is  found 
in  the  quickness  and  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  prepared  by  the  poor  and  the  hun- 
gry. From  the  meal,  as  coming  from 
the  mill  stones,  in  40  minutes  the  bread 
may  be  prepared  and  baked,  and  be  ready 
for  eating ;  and  without  any  other  aid  or 
means  than  water,  salt,  and  fire. 

Common  loaf  bread, — The  meal  is  sifted 
through  a  small  hand-sieve  of  hair  or 
wire.  This  permits  the  passing  through 
of  much  of  the  finer  particles  ol  the  bran  ; 
in  which  state  the  bread  is  preferred  by 
most  persons,  to  a  more  perfect  separa- 
tion of  the  bran,  by  a  fine  sieve  or 
"  search."  To  enough  of  the  sifted  meal 
for  the  loaf,  or  number  of  loaves  required, 
in  a  wooden  tray,  a  little  salt  is  first  add- 
ed and  well  intermixed,  and  then  cold 
water  gradually  poured  and  stirred  in 
with  the  meal,  until  the  mass  has  become 
a  soft  dough.  It  is  then  worked  up  or 
kneaded,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
thorough  mixture  and  uniform  consisten- 
cy ;  for  which  a  few  minutes  will  suf- 
fice, unless  the  quantity  of  dough  is 
large.  The  dough  is  then  divided  into 
loaves  of  convenient  size,  of  circular  or 
elliptical  shape,  and  2  or  3  inches  thick, 
placed  in  the  oven,  (well-heated  previ- 
ously,) which  is  closed,  and  the  proper 


\ 


degree  of  heat  contiDQed.  In  a  eommozi 
iron  (or  Dutch)  oven,  which  is  the  kis: 
used  by  most  families,  the  bakings  is  coza- 
pleted,  and  the  bread  ready  for  the  table, 
in  30  or  4<0  minutes. 

The  variations  made  by  different  cook? 
are  mostly  by  varying  the   quantity  of 
water.     Some  have  the  dough  so  wet  as 
to  be  worked  up  and  mixed  hy  a    spooii, 
and  such  soft  dough  requires  to  he  baked 
in  a  mould.     This  mode,  for  small   bak- 
ings, furnishes  excellent  bread.     Sat  the 
most  important  difi!erences  in  the    bread 
are  owing  less  to  different  modes  of  cook- 
ing, than  to  the  grinding  of  the   meal. 
Common  water-mills,  with  large  and  slow 
running  stones,  furnish   the   best  meal, 
which  in  common  parlance  is  a  ''  round 
meal."     From  mill  stones  of  small  size 
and  very  rapid  motion,  and  which  heat 
the  meal  in  grinding,  or  cut  it  '^  flat"  or 
too  fine,  as  good  bread  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed.    The  kind  of  stone  (or  mineralogi- 
cal  character)  used  for  the  mill  stones, 
nfi!ects  the  quality  of  the  meal  and  bread, 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  grinding. 

Jloe  Cakes. — For  these,  the  dough  is 
shaped  into  cakes  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  thick*  and  laid  upon  a  thin  iron 
plate,  (usually  an  old  weeding  hoe,)  pre- 
viously well  heated,  but  not  so  hot  as  to 
burn  or  "  blister"  the  dough.  The  cakes 
remain  uncovered  while  baking,  and  of 
course  the  fire  is  applied  only  below  the 
"  hoe."  When  a  very  thin  crust  has 
been  formed  on  the  dough  in  contact 
with  the  iron,  the  cake  is  separated  from 
it  by  a  knife,  and  turned. — Ten  minutes 
will  usually  be  enough  for  the  baking. 
These  cakes,  especially,  are  best  when  . 
just  baked,  and  hot,  and  lose  much  of  ' 
their  fine  flavor  when  cold  and  stale. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only  dinner  ] 
bread,  at  almost  every  country  house  in  ■ 
Virginia,  is  in  one  or  both  of  the  above  \ 
forms.  It  is  thus  used  in  preference  to  \ 
wheaten  bread,  for  economy.  And  this  ' 
preference,  from  taste,  is  general  among  ^ 
the  rich  and  luxurious,  as  well  as  with  • 
those  to  whom  greater  cheapness  would  ' 
be  sufficient  ground  for  choosing.  It  is  ( 
in  our  towns  only,  or  by  persons  bred  in  ^ 
towns,  that  wheaten  bread  is  used,  or  is  \ 
preferred  for  dinner. 


''  Ash  poncy^^    is    the  usual   mode  in 
which  our  negroes  prepare  bread  in  the 


fire  places  of  their  own  houses ;  and  by 
laborers  when  cooking  in  the  field,  or 
hunters  when  lodging  in  the  forest.    An 
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opening  is  made  in  the  mass  of  hot  ashes 
of  a  good  wood  fire,  the  dough  loaf 
placed  therein,  either  naked,  or  wrapped 
in  large  oak  leaves,  and  then  covered  first 
with  the  ashes,  and  afterwards  with 
burning  coals.  When  enough  baked,  the 
loaf  is  taken  out ;  and  if  protected  by 
leaves  from  contact  with  the  ashes,  is 
merely  stripped  of  the  half-charred  leaves 
and  is  ready  to  be  eaten.  But  if  without 
such  covering,  the  thick  crust  of  the 
loaf  is  still  more  thickened  by  a  coat  of 
adhering  ashes,  which  is  removed  by 
washing  the  loaf  in  water.  It  is  then 
again  put  before  the  fire  to  dry  off  the 
moisture  received  from  the  washing.  In 
either  mode  of  preparation,  but  especial- 
ly the  latter,  the  ''  ash  pone"  is  the  most 
palatable  kind  of  all  plain  corn  bread. 
But  it  requires  more  time  and '  trouble ; 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  rude 
preparation,  it  is  rarely  used  except  by 
those  who  enjoy  but  few  conveniences 
for  cooking ;  other  than  a  large  fire  and 
plenty  of  fuel, — Jf,  Y.  Express, 

(To  be  Concluded,) 

AGRICULTURAL. 

FARMER'S  CALENDAR, 

Indian  Com. — It  is  an  error  to  plant  seed 
from  States  farther  South.  In  a  cold  season 
only  the  seed  from  a  colder  climate  will  ripen 
well. 

'  Often  breaking  up  a  surface  keeps  a  soil  in 
health ;  for  when  it  lies  in  a  bard-bound 
Slate,  ennching  showers  run  ofi*,  and  the  sa- 
lubrious air  cannot  enter. 

Weeds  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  ground, 
and  if  su  fifered  to  grow,  may  be  called  garden 
sins. 

The  hand  and  the  hoe  are  the  only  iostru- 
menis  for  eradicating  weeds;  yet  if  there  is 
room  between  the  rows  for  the  spade  it  is 
Well  to  use  it. 

Never  keep  your  cattle  short ;  for  few  far- 
mers can  afford  it.  If  you  starve  them  they 
will  starve  you. 

It  will  not  do  to  hoe  a  great  field  for  a  lit- 
tle crop,  or  to  mow  twenty  acres  for  five  loads 
of  hay.  Enrich  the  land  and  it  will  pay  you 
for  it.  Better  farm  twenty  acres  well  than 
forty  acres  by  halves. 

Drive  your  business  before  you  and  it  will 
go  easily. 

In  dry  pasture  dig  for  water  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill ;  springs  are  more  frequently  near  the 
surface  on  a  height  than  in  a  vale. 

Rain  is  cash  to  a  farmer. 

The  foot  of  the  owner  is  the  best  manure 
for  land.  * 

Cut  bushes  that  you  wish  to  destroy  in  the 


summer  and  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  they 
will  bleed  freely  and  die. 

Sow  clovei  deep ;  it  secures  it  against 
drought. 

Never  plough  in  bad  weather  or  when  the 
ground  is  very  wet. 

It  is  better  to  cut  grain  just  before  it  is  fully 
or  dead  ripe.  When  the  straw  immediately 
below  the  grain  is  so  dry  that  on  twisting  it 
no  juice  is  expressed,  it  should  be  cut,  for 
then  there  is  no  farther  circulation  of  juices 
to  the  ear.  Every  hour  that  it  stands  uncut 
after  this  stage  is  attended  with  loss. 

Accounts  should  be  kept,  detailing  the  ex- 
penses and  produce  of  each  field. 

When  an  implement  is  no  lonjfer  wanted 
for  the  season,  lay  it  carefully  aside,  but  let 
it  first  be  well  cleaned. 

Obtain  good  seed,  prepare  your  ground 
well,  sow  early,  and  pay  very  little  attention 
to  the  moon. 

Cultivate  your  own  heart  aright,  remem- 
bering that  **  whatever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap."  Do  not  begin  farming 
by  building  an  expensive  house,  nor  erect  a 
spacious  barn  till  you  have  something  to  store 
in  it. 

Avoid  a  low  and  damp  site  for  a  dwelling 
house.  Build  sufficiently  distant  from  your 
barn  and  stock  yard  to  avoid  accidents  by 
fire. 

Keep  notes  of  all  remarkable  occurrences 
on  your  farm.  Recording  even  your  errors 
will  be  of  benefit. 

Good  fences  make  good  neighbors. 

Experiments  are  highly  commendable, 
but  do  not  become  an  habitual  experimenter. 

The  depredations  of  are  birds  fully  compen- 
sated by  the  services  they  render  in  preying 
upon  insects.— [SsL. 

SuFEBioR  Mode  of  Cubing  Haus. — Agrees 
ably  to  your  request,  I  herein  send  you  the 

Srocess  of  curing  the  hams  I  sent  you  in 
larch,  which  recently  called  forth  the  ad« 
roirationof  the  American  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Farmers'  Club  at  New  York. 
I  made  a  pickle  of  two  quarts  of  salt,  to 
which  I  added  one  ounce  of  summer  savory, 
one  ounce  of  sweet  marjorum,  one  ounce  of 
allspice,  half  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  one 
pound  of  brown  sugar  ;  boilea  the  whole  to- 
gether and  applied  the  mixture,  boiling  hot, 
to  one  hundred  pounds  of  ham,  and  kept  it 
in  pickle  three  or  four  weeks. 

My  process  of  smoking  is  the  most  expen- 
sive, but  may  not  be  the  less  exceptionable 
on  that  account.  I  smoked  the  hams  in  a 
seed  cask,  with  one  head  in,  with  a  small 
hole  for  the  smoke  to  pass  out,  hung  my  hams 
in  the  head,  and  used  about  a  neck  of  ma- 
hoganv  sawdust  for  fuel.  I  smoked  them  but 
one  week.  W.  STICKNEY. 

American  Agriculturist. 

To  Kill  Cbows. — Steep  a  quantity  of  com 
in  arsenic,  and  place  it  in  different  parts  of 
the  planted  land. — Ibid. 
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[Communicated  for  the  American  Penny  Ma» 
gazine  by  a  yowtg  Lady  of  New  YoA*"] 

Speak  No  111— By  Charles  Swain. 

Nay,  speak  no  ill !— a  kindly  word 

CaQ  never  leave  a  sting  behind ; 
And,  oh  !  to  breathe  each  tale  we've  heard 

Is  far  beneath  a  noble  mind. 
Full  oft  a  better  seed  is  sown 

By  choosing  thus  the  kinder  plan  : 
For,  if  but  little  good  is  known. 

Still  let  us  speak  the  best  we  can. 

Give  me  the  heart  that  fain  would  hide — 

Would  fain  another's  fault  efface ; 
How  can  it  pleasure  human  pride 

To  prove  humanity  but  base  ? 
No :  let  us  reach  a  higher  mood, 

A  nobler  estimate  of  man  ; 
Be  earnest  in  the  search  for  good, 

And  speak  of  all  the  best  we  can. 

Then  speak  no  ill — ^but  lenient  be 

To  others'  failings  as  our  own ; 
If  you're  the  first  a  fault  to  see. 

Be  not  the  first  to  make  it  known. 
For  life  is  but  a  passing  day, 

No  lip  may  tell  how  brief  its  span ; 
Then,  oh,  the  little  time  we  stay. 

Let's  speak  of  all  the  best  we  can  ! 

Slander,  says  Lacon,  cannot  make  the  sub- 
ject of  it  either  better  or  worse.  It  may  re« 
present  us  in  a  false  light,  or  place  a  likeness 
of  us  in  a  bad  one.  But  we  remain  the 
same.  Not  so  with  the  slanderer — the  slan- 
der that  he  utters  makes  him  still  a  worse 
slanderer  than  ever. 


A  Christian.  A  Christiaa  is  like  the  fir- 
manent,  and  it  is  the  darkness  of  affliction 
that  makes  his  graces  to  shine  out.  He  is 
like  those  herbs  and  plants  that  effuse  their 
odors  when  bruised. 


* 


If  thou  affrontest  the  poor  because  of  his 
poverty,  which  he  brought  not  on  himself  by 
his  vices,  thou  affrontest  God's  providence. 

ENIGMA.— NO.  25. 

I  am  composed  of  13  letters. 

My  1, 11,  7,  10,  U,  13, 13,  was  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Indepence  from  one  of  the 
eastern  states. 

My  3,  6,  1,  13,  11,  3,  is  an  eminent  En- 
glish philosopher. 


My  8,  11,  1,  was  an  eccentric  Americas 
preacher. 

My  9,  11,  7,  11,  3,  it  a  celebrated  Grecua 
law-giver. 

My  10,  7,  5,  3,  12,  11,  3,  waa  a  noted  Gov. 
ernor  of  New  York,  to  whom  she  is  as* 
der  frreat  obligations. 

My  3,  6,  7,  9, 11,  3.  is  a  disting:ai8hed  Es- 
glish  naval  commander. 

My  8,  G,  4,  11, 6,  is  the  author  of  a  Tery 
popular  tale. 

My  8,  6,  1,  2,  12,  13,  is  an  eminent  Dotck 
statesman. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  distinpraislied 
American  military  commander  now  liTing. 

H.  C.  B. 


Solution  of  Enigma  No,  24,  p.  688. — 
Zachery  Taylor. 

(Cf*  To  our  Sukeer^ers. — ^Ac  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  friends,  and  for  reasons  which, 
we  are  persuaded,  would  be  approved  by  the 

1'udgment  of  our  subscribers  generally,  we 
lave  determined  to  make  certain  changes  in 
our  Magazine,  which  will  not  only  render 
it  much  more  valuable,  but  will  coDsideni- 
bly  increase  the  expense  of  publication.  Aa 
increase  of  ^rice  will  he  necessarv :  but,  as 
the  publication  will  still  be  the  cneap^est  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  indeed  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  we 
confidently  count  on  the  continuance  and  in- 
crease of  our  patronage. 

To  Agents. — It  is  believed  that  no  other  ' 
work  offers  greater  encouragements  to  Agents  i 
than  the  American  Fenny  Magazine  under  ' 
the  new  arrangement. 

Volume  IILt  To  begin  January  lac,  1846, 
$2  a  year  in  advance. 

Monthly  parts  in  handsome  covers,  18  3-4  , 
cents. 

In  muslin  or  half*bmding,  #2,50.  , 

An  Agent  is  wanted  m  every  district  in  the  / 
United  States.  ^ 

Six  Volumes  for  $9,  or  7  Volumes  for  $10.  j 
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THK    OSTRICH. 


"  Ostriches  (which  are  c  illed  by  ilic 
iriil.9  y.iaAih  and  Tkir  es  /,■-««.,',  or 
hL>  ':ame1  bird)  are  to  be  met  wiili  ii)  ihe 
Inserts;  ibe  Bed -uins,  howevvr,  do  not 
aiiie  ihem  when  young,  nor  talio  iKe 
.i>u>>l<>  of  hunting  them.  Burcklmrdt 
.!iw  two  in  Wady  Tyh  j  but  on  a  shot 
.L'iriL'  fired,  they  were  out  of  sight  in  nn 
i.sLuni.  They  chiefly  inhabit  the  plains 
..aards  Gebel  Shammar  and  Nejed. 
V hen  full  grown,  the  neck,  particularly 
jl'ih.'  male,  is  covered  with  bea-itiful  red 


fcaihers.     1'tie  plumnge  upun  the  thoul-  ? 

di-Ts,  back,  and  soma  parts  of  the  wings,  I 

from  being  of  a  dark  grayish  color,  be-  ) 

comes  binck  as  jet;  while  the  tail  and  i 

the  rest  of  ilie  feathers  are  of  an  exqui-  J 

site   whiteness.     The  belly,  thighs,  and  '. 

bieast  do  not  partake  of  this  covering,  / 

being  usually  naked.     The  female  is  of  f 

a  spoiled  gray  color.  \ 

'■  Under  the  joint  of  the  great  pinion,  > 

and  sometimes  upon  the  Bmaller,  there  is  > 

a    strong    pointed    excrescence,  like    a  J 
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eoek's  spar,  with  which  according  to  cer- 
tain naturalists,  it  slimulates  itself  when 
pursaed.  In  speed  it  outstrips  the  fleet- 
est horse,  being  assisted  by  the  quick 
vibratory  motion  of  its  wings.  In  feed- 
ing it  is  voracious,  devouring  everything 
indiscriminately,  insects,  reptiles,  leather, 
rags,  wood,  stones,  and  even  iron.  Shaw 
says  he  saw  one  swallow,  without  any 
apparent  uneasiness,  several  leaden  bul- 
lets, as  they  were  thrown  upon  the  floor 
scorching  hot  from  the  mould ;  a  proof 
that  they  are  well  furnished  with  power* 
ful  digestive  organs.  Though  naturally 
shy,  they  are  fierce  and  mischievous 
when  tamed,  especially  to  strangers ; 
they  peck  with  their  bills,  aud  strike  so 
violently  with  their  feet,  that  they  have 
been  known  to  rip  open  a  man  with  their 
pointed  angular  claw  at  a  single  blow. 

"This  bird  breeds  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  lays  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
one  eggs, — some  say  from  thirty  to  fifty, 
— while  others  make  them  amount  to 
eighty.  The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground, 
generally  at  the  foot  of  some  isolated 
hill.  The  eggs  are  placed  close  togeth* 
er  in  a  circle,  half-buried  in  the  sand  to 
protect  them  from  rain ;  and  a  narrow 
trench  is  drawn  round,  which  carries  ofl 
the  water.  At  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  from  this  circle  the  female  is 
said  to  place  several  other  eggs,  which 
she  does  not  hatch,  as  these  are  intend- 
ed for  the  young  ones  to  feed  upon  ;  in- 
stinct having  taught  her  to  make  this 
provision  for  her  ofl^spring,  which  might 
otherwise  perish  of  hunger  in  the  des- 
ert.^  The  parents  sit  by  turns ;  for  it 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  they  leave 
their  eggs  to  be  hatched  in  the  sun  .  and 
while  one  is  on  the  nest  the  other  keeps 
watch  on  the  summit  of  the  adjacent  hill, 
which  circumstan  *■  sometimes  enables 
the  Arabs  to  kill  them. 

"  The  usual  mode  of  taking  them  is 

*  This  instinctive  habit  of  the  female  os* 
inch,  however,  is  doubted  by  some  auiliors. 


by  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  near  the 
eggs,  into  which  the  Bedouin  pats  his 
loaded  gun  pointed  towards  the  nest,  and 
having  a  long  burning  match  fastened  to 
the  lock.  After  he  has  retired  for  some- 
time, the  ostrich  returns,  and  not  per- 
ceiving any  enemy  it  rejoins  its  mate  sit- 
ting upon  the  eggs.  In  a  abort  while, 
the  match  being  burnt  down,  the  g-un  is 
discharged  ;  and  the  two  birds  are  fre- 
quently killed  at  one  shot.  The  inhabi- 
tants in  the  district  of  Jof  purchase  and 
eat  their  flesh ;  the  eggs  are  reckoned 
delicious  food*  and  are  sold  for  about  a 
shilling  each.  The  shells  are  hung  in 
rooms  as  ornaments ;  and  the  feathers 
are  carried  to  the  markets  of  Aleppo  and 
Damascus,  where  they  bring  about  two 
shillings  a  piece.  Sometimes  the  whole 
skin  is  sold  with  the  feathers  u;on  it: 
the  price,  when  Burckhardt  was  at  Alep- 
po in  1811,  was  from  250  to  600  piastres 
the  rotolo,  being  from  2/.  10s.  to  61.  per 
lb. — Cnchion, 


Ciood  manners  for  all  Cla<?isc^. 

Good  manners,  and  courtesy  of  speech, 
are  indispensable  for  the  practice  of  all 
men,  of  whatever  rank  or  station,  to  en- 
sure the  respect  and  good  will  of  others. 
It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  politeness  and  the  ruKs  of  etiquette 
are  suited  to  the  affluent  and  highly-born 
alone.  There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why 
the  working  man,  the  small  shopkeeper 
or  any  of  the  humbler  classes  should  not 
understand  and  practise  all  the  rules 
which  good  breeding  enjoins,  as  corrtct- 
ly,  and  with  equal  benefit,  as  the  most 
accomplished  gentleman.  Let  not  the 
artisan,  the  mechanic,  or  the  small  man- 
ufacturer smile  at  this  assertion.  The 
mistaken  notion  above  alluded  to  arises 
from  the  habit  of  confoundinK  etiquette 
with  ceremony  and  parade. — Sel. 

The  London  Art-Union  was  estubiish- 
ed  in  1837, — the  annual  subscription  be- 
ing one  guinea.  In  the  year  1837,  Je4r>9 
were  subscribed;  13  works  of  ait  were 
purchased  and  jeSOO  were  expended  in 
prizes;  but  no  funds  were  set  opait  for 
enorravings,  d:c.  In  ^8^5  the  subscrip- 
tio  is  nmounled  to  X 1 5,440.— Sel. 
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A  IVonderffnl  Clergyman. 

Robert  Walker  was  born  in  1809,  at 
Under  Crag,  in  the  valley  of  Seathwaite. 
fie  became  curate  of  Seathwaite  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  continued  curate 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  when  he  at- 
tained the  great  age  of  ninety-three.  His 
curacy  was  of  the  yearly  value  of  £5 
only  ;  and  he  had  no  fortune  whatever. 
He  married  a  wife  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  who  brought  him  a  '^fortune*'  of 
40/,  and  in  due  time  a  family  of  twelve 
I  children,  of  whom  eight  survived.  The 
wonder  of  his  history  is,  that  he  educa- 
ted all  his  children  respectably :  made 
one  of  them  a  clergyman  ;  was  Qu^pita- 

<  ble  to  all,  and  generous  to  his  po\>r  r*cigh- 
^    bours;  and  at  his  death  left  a  sum  of 

<  2,000/.  behind  him.  It  is  true  the  in- 
<^  come  of  his  curaoy  Wtis  by  degrees  in- 
creased to  50/.  per  annum ;  but  as  this 
would  not  account  for  the  accumulation 
of  such  a  sum,  we  are  led  to  inquire  how 
he  could  have  managed  it,  with  so  many 
claims  upon  him,  and  all  so  well  attend- 
ed to.  It  appears  that  he  was  as  expert 
at  various  trades  as  Robinson  Crusoe 
himself.  He  spun  with  his  own  hands 
ail  the  wool  needed  for  the  clothes  of 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  family ;  and, 
while  spinning,  taught  the  children  of  his 
parishioners  spelling  and  reading.  He 
assisted,  for  hire,  in  hay-making  and 
sheep  shearing ;  and,  for  hire,  acted  as 
scrivener  to  the  simple  people  who  were 
not  initiated  in  the  sublime  mysteries  of 
the  pen. 

He  had,  moreover,  a  couple  of  acres 
of    land,    which    he  cultivated    by    his 
own  labour,  and  that  of  his  sons ;  kept 
and  bred   cattle;  and  brewed    ale,  and 
sold  it,  for  two  pence  a  quart  if  drunk  in 
the    adjoining    field,  and    fourpencc    if 
drunk  in  the   parsonage.     The  wonder 
very  sensibly  dimini^shes  when  we  learn 
these  facts ;  as,  in  a  similar  mannef,  did 
that  of  the  enquirer  into  the  history  of 
St.  Saviour*s  Church,  Southwark,  which 
.  was  built  by  a  poet.     The  wonder  in  this 
p  case  was,  that  a  poet  could  have  possess- 
ed money  enough  to  erects  church  ;  but 


<: 


whm  it  was  explained  that  he  was  a 
lawyer  as  well  as  a  poet,  there  was  no 
wonder  in  the  business.  The  fortune  of 
the  poor  curate  would  have  been  equally 
marvellous;  but  the  profits  upon  the  ale, 
and  the  other  '  et  ceteras*  made  the  story 
intelligible, — Dr.  Mackay^s  Scenery  and 
Poetry  of  the  English  Lakes. 


*  What  an  excellent  thing  is  knowl- 
edge !  said  a  sharp  looking,  bustling  lit- 
tle man;  to  one  who  was  much  older 
than  himself.  '  Knowledge  is  an  excel- 
lent thing,*  repeated  he  ;  *my  boys  knew 
more  when  they  were  six  or  seven  years 
old  than  I  did  at  twelve.  They  can  read 
all  s)rts  of  books,  talk  on  all  subjects. 
The  world  is  a  good  deal  wiser  than  it 
used  to  be.  Everybody  knows  some- 
thinif  of  everything  now.  Do  you  not 
think  sir,  that  knowledge  is  an  exoelleat 
thing  V 

*  Why,  sir,'  repliedthe  old  man,  looking 
gravely,  '  that  depends  entirely  upon  the 
use  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  may  be  a 
blessing,  or  a  curse.  But  knowledge  is 
.only  an  increase  of  power,  and  pow- 
er may    be   a   bad  as   well  as  a  good 


thi 


mg. 


*  That's  what  I  can't  understand,'  said 
the  bustling  little  man.  <  How  can  pow- 
er be  a  bad  thing  V 

*  I  will  tell  you,*  meekly  replied  the 
old  man,  and  thus  he  went  on — '  When 
the  power  of  a  horse  in  under  restraint, 
the  animal  is  useful  is  bearing  burdens, 
drawing  load"*,  carryings  his  master  ;  but 
%vhen  that  power  is  unrestrained,  the 
horse  breaks  his  bridle,  dashes  to  pieces 
the  carriage  that  he  draws,  or  throws  his 
rider.' 

'  I  see,  I  see,'  said  the  little  man. 

'  When  the  water  of  a  large  pond  is 
properly  conducted  by  trenches,  it  ren- 
ders the  fields  around  fertile  ;  but  when 
it  bursts  through  its  banks,  it  sweeps 
through  every  thoroughfare,  and  destroys 
the  produce  of  the  fields.' 

'  I  see,  I  see,'  said  the  little  man,  *  I 
see ! 

'  When  a  ship  is  steered  aright,  the 
sails  that  she  hoists  up  enable  her  the 
sooner  to  get  into  port — but  if  steering 
wrong,  the  more  sail  she  carries  the  fur- 
ther will  she  go  out  of  her  course.' 

'  I  see,  I  see,'  said  the  little  man,  *  I 
clearly  see.' 

'  Well,  then,'  continued  the  old  man, 
*  if  you  see  these  things  so  clearly,  I  hope 
you  can  see,  too,  that  knowledge,  to  be  a 
good  thing,  must  be  rightly  applied. 
God's  grace  in  the  heart  will  render  the 
knowledge  of  the  head  a  blessing^-but 
without  this  it  may  prove  to  be  no  better 
than  a  curse.' 

'  I  see,  I  see,'  said  the  little  man ;  I 
see.' — Selected 
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Tftdt  to  MBpmn. 

{Continued  from  poge  695.) 

"The  winds  becoming  infarorable, 
however,  he  was  driven  away  from  the 
land  so  far,  that  after  they  changed,  it 
took  him  a  week  to  recover  a  position 
near  the  place  where  he  first  landed.  He 
went  on  shore  again,  despatched  two  oth- 
er messengers  to  the  capital,  with  the 
same  information  that  he  had  previously 
sent,  and  the  reason  of  his  detention.  He 
sailed  again  for  Jeddo,  and  the  winds 
proving  auspicious,  m  due  time  he  en- 
tered the  mouth  of  the  bay,  deep  within 
which  the  city  is  situated.  As  he  sailed 
along  the  passage,  a  barge  mot  him  com- 
ing from  the  city,  in  command  of  a  per- 
son who,  from  his  rich  dress,  appeared 
to  be  an  officer  of  rank  and  consequence. 
This  personage  informed  him  that  his 
messengers  had  arrived  at  court,  and 
that  the  'emperor  had  granted  him  per- 
mission to  come  up  to  Jeddo  with  his 
ship.  He  was,  however,  directed  to  an- 
chor under  a  certain  headland  for  the 
night  and  the  next  morning  was  towed 
up  to  his  anchorage  within  a  furlong  of 
the  city. 

The  ship  was  immediately  visited  by 
a  great  number  of  people  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  governor  of  Jeddo  and  the  high 
officers  attached  to  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror, arrayed  in  golden  and  gorgeous 
tunics,  to  the  lowest  menials  ofthe  gov- 
ernment, clothed  in  rags.  All  were  filled 
with  an  insatiable  curiosity  to  see  the 
strangers,  and  inspect  the  thousand  nov- 
elties presented  to  their  view. 

Captain  Cooper  was  very  soon  inform- 
ed by  a  native  interpreter,  who  had  been 
taught  Dutch,  and  who  could  speak  a 
few  words  of  English,  but  who  could  talk 
still  more  intelligibly  by  signs,  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  crew  would  be  allowed  to 
go  out  of  his  ship,  and  that  if  they  should 
attempt  it  they  would  be  put  to  death. 
This  fact  was  communicated  by  a  very 
significant  symbol  of  drawing  a  naked 
sword  across  the  throat.  1'be  captain 
dealt  kindly  with  all,  obtained  their  con- 
fidence and  assured  them  he  had  no  in- 
clination to  transgress  their  laws,  but  on- 
ly desired  to  make  known  to  the  empe- 
ror and  the  great  officers  of  Japan,  the 
kind  feelings  of  himself  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America  towards  th^m  and  their 
countrymen.  The  Japancj^c  seamen  who 
had  been  taken  from  the  desolate  is'and 
and  from  the  wreck,  when  parting  from 


i 
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their  preserver,  manifested  the  warmest  , 
afTection  and  gratitude  for  his  kindness.  * 
They  clung  to  him  and  shed  many  tears.  ^ 
This  scene — the  reports  of  ihe  ship-  ;' 
wrecked  men,  of  the  many  kindnesses  * 
they  had  received — and  the  uniformly  , 
prudent  and  amicable  deportment  of  the  ^ 
American  captain,  made  a  very  faToaa-^' 
ble  impression  on  the  Governor  of  JedJo.  / 
During  his  stay,  this  great  dignitary  treat-  . 
ed  him  with  the  roost  distinguished  ci-  ^ 
vility  and  kindness. 

But  neither  captain  nor  crew  of  the  : 
Manhattan  were  allowed  to  go  over   her 
side.     Officers  were  kept  on  board   con- 
tinually to  prevent  any  infraction  of  this 
regulation ;  and,  the  more  securely  to  en-   < 
sure  its   maintenance,  and   prevent    all   i 
communication  with  the  shore,  the  ship 
were  surrounded  and  guarded  by  three 
circular  barriers  of  boats.     The  circles 
was  a  hundred  feet  asunder,  and  the  in- 
ner one  about  one  hundred  from  the  ship. 
In  the  first  circle  the  boats  were  tied  to   ^ 
a  hawser  so  compactly  that  their  sides 
touched  each   other,  and   that    nothing 
could  pass  between,  or    break  through 
them.     The  sterns   of   the  boats  were 
next  the  ship,  and  in  these  were  erected 
long  lances  and  other  steel  weapons,  of 
various  and  curious  forms,  such  as  are 
never  seen  or  heard  of,  among  Europeon 
nations.     Sometimes  they  were  covered 
with  lacquered  sheaths,  at   others,  they  < 
were  left  to  glisten  in  the  sun,  apparent-  / 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  for-  ' 
eigners,  that  their  application  would  fol-  < 
low  any  attempt  to  pass  them.     Among  \ 
these,  were  mingled  flags  and  banners  of  ^ 
various  colors  and  devices.     In  the  mid-  I 
die  of  this  circle,  between  the  Manhattan  < 
and  the  city,  was  stationed  a  large  junk,   s 
in  which  the  officers  resided,  who  com-  / 
manded  the  guard  surrounding  the  ship,  v 
The  boats  composing  the  second  circle  < 
were  not  so  numerous,  and  those  in  the 
third  were  more  scattering  still ;  but  the 
number  thus  employed,  was  almost  be- 
wildering to  look  upon.     They  amount- 
ed to  nearly  a  thousand,  and    were  all 
armed  and  ornamented  in  a  similar  man- 
ner.    It  was  a  scene  of  the  most  intense    > 
interest  and  amazement  to  the  Amcri-   \ 
cans,  the  most  of  whom  hatl  never  heard   ^ 
of  the  strange  customs  of  this  secluded   ^ 
and  almost  unknown  people.     As  mag-  ^ 
nificent  and  wonderful  a  spectacle,  how-  I 
ever,  as  this  array  of  boats  presented  dur-  } 
ing  the  day,  decorated  with  gaudy  b.in-  ( 
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ners  and  with  glittering  spears  of  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  forms — in  the  night  it  was 
exceeded  by  n  display  oflanterns  in  such 
countless  numbers,  and  of  such  shapes 
and  transparencies,  as  almost  to  entrance 
the  beholders  and  to  remind  them  of  the 
magic  in  the  Arabian  Tales.  The  cha- 
racter and  rigor  of  the  guard  stationed 
about  the  ship,  was  at  onetime  accident- 
ally put  to  the  test.  The  captain  wishing 
to  repair  one  of  his  boats,  attempted  to 
lower  it  from  the  cranes  into  the  water, 
in  order  to  take  it  in  over  the  vessel's 
side.  All  the  Japanese  on  board  imme- 
diately drew  their  swords.  The  officer 
in  charge  of  the  deck  guard,  appeared 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  procedure,  remon- 
strated kindly,  but  with  great  earnesiness, 
against  it,  and  declared  to  Captain  C, 
that  they  should  be  slain  if  they  permit- 
ted it,  and  tliat  his  own  head  would  be  in, 
danger  if  he  persisted  in  the  act.  The 
captain  assured  the  officer  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  go  on  shore,  and  explain- 
ed to  him  clearly  what  his  object  was. 
When  it  was  fully  understood,  great  plea- 
sure was  manifested  by  the  Japanese 
officer.  He  commanded  the  crew  who 
were  managing  the  boat  to  leave  it,  and 
set  a  host  of  his  menials  to  work,  who 
took  it  into  the  ship  without  allowing  it 
to  touch  the  water. 

The  Manhattan  was  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Jeddo  four  days,  during  which 
time  the  captain  was  supplied  by  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  with  wood,  water, 
rice,  rye  in  the  grain,  vegetables  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  some  crockery  composed 
of  the  lacquered  ware  of  the  country. 
He  was  recruited  with  everything  of 
which  he  stood  in  need,  and  all  remane- 
ration  was  refused.  But  he  was  told  ex- 
plicitly never  to  come  again  to  Japan,  for 
if  he  did,  he  would  greatly  displease  the 
emperor.  During  these  four  days,  he 
had  many  conversations  with  the  gover- 
nor of  Jeddo,  and  other  persons  of  rank, 
through  their  intepreter.  In  one  of  these, 
he  was  informed  by  the  governor,  that 
the  only  reason  why  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  waters  of  Japan,  was  be- 
cause the  emperor  felt  assured  that  he 
could  not  he  a  bad-hearted  foreigner,  by 
his  having  come  so  far  out  of  his  way  to 
bring  poor  persons  to  their  native  coun- 
try, who  were  wholly  strangers  to  him. 
He  was  told  that  the  emperor  thonght 
well  of  his  *'  heart,"  and  had  consequent- 
ly commanded  all  his  officers  to  treat  him 


with  marked  attention,  and  to  supply  all 
his  wants. 

The  day  before  he  left,  the  emperor 
sent  him  his  autograph,  as  the  most  no- 
table token  of  his  own  respect  and  con- 
sideration. It  is  ofien  said  that  the  great- 
est men  are  most  careless  in  their  chi- 
roo^raphy,  and  in  this  case,  the  imperial 
hand  would  support  the  truth  of  the  re- 
mark, for  the  autograph,  by  the  size  and 
boldnes*^  of  its  characters,  appeared  as  if 
a  half-grown  chicken  had  stepped  into 
muddy  water,  and  then  walked  two  or 
three  times  deliberately  over  a  sheet  of 
coarse  paper,  more  than  any  other  print 
to  which  I  can  imagine  a  resem- 
blance. 

Among  the  books  taken  from  the 
wreck  was  a  small  Qne,  in  form  like  a 
note-book,  filled  with  figures  of  various 
and  eccentric  forms  and  pictures  of  spears 
and  battle  axes  of  strange  and  anomalous 
patterns.  Under  each  were  characters, 
probably  explanatory  of  the  objects  at- 
tached to  them.  Both  figure  and  charac- 
ter were  neatly  and  beautifully  executed, 
and  they  presented  the  appearance  of 
having  been  issued  from  a  press  of  type 
copperplate,  like  the  plates  of  astronomi- 
cal and  other  scientific  works.  This  lit- 
tle book  attracted  Capt.  Cooper's  atten- 
tion and  excited  his  curiosity  to  such  a 
degree  that,  after  noticing  similar  figures 
embroidered  in  gold  on  the  tunics  of  the 
high  officers,  he  ventured  to  inquire  their 
explanation.  He  then  learned  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  illustration  of  the  heraldry  of 
the  empire — a  record  of  the  armorial  en- 
signs of  the.  difi!erent  ranks  of  officers 
and  the  mobility  existing  in  the  country. 
Capt.  C.  allowed  me  to  examine  this 
book  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  great 
curiosity  both  as  a  specimen  of  typogra- 
phical art,  and  as  giving  us  information 
of  the  numerous  grades  of  Japanese  aris- 
t<)cracy,  and  the  insignia  by  which  they 
may  be  distinguished. 

These  figures  were  wrought  always  on 
the  back  of  the  officer's  tunic,  and  the 
weapon  which  appertained  to  his  rank 
corresponded  with  the  one  drawn  under 
the  ensign  m  the  book  alluded  to.  Eai;^ 
grade  of  officers  commanded  a  body  of 
men  whose  weapons  were  of  a  particular 
and  given  shape,  and  those  weapons  were 
tsed  by  no  others  under  an  officer  of  dif- 
ferent grade,  or  wearing  a  diiTerent  badge 
on  his  tunic. 

{To  be  Concluded.) 
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I^esGription  of  M oaterey, 

in  thb  province  op  new  leon,  mexico* 

Septembeh,  30,  1846. 

Monterey  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  running  from  west  to  east,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  San  Juan,  which 
runs  between  it  and  the  hill  until  it 
reaches  the  east  end  of  the  town,  when 
the  course  of  the  river  is  nearly  north, 
the  town  thus  being  bounded  by  the  river 
on  the  south  and  east.  To  the  north  of 
the  town  is  a  level  plain  of  some  ntiles  in 
extent. 

The  main  streets  run  nearly  B.  and  W. 
the  length  of  the  town  being  about  2  1-2 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  from  1-4 
to  a  1-2  mile,  say  four  or  &ve  streets. 
The  houses  are  all  stone,  flat-roofed, 
covered  ivith  cement,  as  are  the  floors ; 
80  that  they  are  incombustible,  and  the 
walls  are  thick,  say  from  2  to  3  1-2  fe^t. 
The  gardens  are  surrounded  with  walls 
varying  from  6  to  15  feet  high,  averag- 
ing 10  ft.,'  built  of  solid  masonry,  and 
many  of  them  loop-holed. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  town,  from 
1-2  to  3-4  of  a  mile  and  near  where  the 
principal  assault  was  made,  the  banks  of 
the  stream  are  10  or  12  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  garden  walls  of  about  the 
same  height,  ;ill  of  which  w*pre  pierced 
with  loop  holes, — and  a  redoubt  at  each 
extremity.  All  the  main  streets  were 
barricaded  with  a  parapet  walled  on  both 
sides,  and  from  6  to  10  feet  thick,  and  5 
to  6  high,  with  an  exterior  ditch,  and 
armed  with  cannon.  There  are  about  30 
of  these  barricades,  some  having  embra- 
zures.  On  the  west  of  the  town,  (and 
most  remote  from  the  Camp,)  are  two 
hills  about  1-2  or  3-4  of  a  mile  from  each 
other,  their  summits  about  parallel,  (the 
southern  of  which  is  the  commencement 
of  the  one  at  the  foot  of  which  it  has  been 
already  stated  the  town  lies.)  This  hill 
varies  from  2  to  400  feet  in  height:  !he. 
northern  hill  is  not  quite  so  high  ns  the 
other,  and  on  its  declivity  is  a  large 
building  called  the  Bishop^s  palace — both 
these  hills  are  occupied  on  the  very  sum- 
mits, and  both  have  batteries  besides ; 
the  one  at  the  Bishop's  palace  and  the. 
other  a  redoubt  parallel  to  it.  At  a  mile 
from  the  palace  is  the  first  '  plaza,'  in 
which  is  the  cemetery  with  high  walls 
loop-holed,  and  strengthened-by  parapils 
and  a  strong  stone  chapel.  From  this 
*  plaza'  two  streets  lead  to  another,  half 
a  mile  distant ;  ^between  which  oui  ad- 
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vances  were  made,  some  of  the  troops 

getting  on  the  streets  considerably  be- 
yond the  second  square  or  *  plaza,') — a 
quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on,  and  one 
street  to  the  south,  is  the  main  plaza^  on 
which  is  a  large  barrack,  a  large  Cathe- 
dral and  other  buildings,  immensely 
strong.  The  houses  between  ihese  '  pla- 
zas' and  for  a  considerable  distance  west 
of  the  second  one  are  continuous.  Go- 
ing on  from  the  main  plaza,  and  a  little 
to  the  north  of  it,  are  five  bridffes  over 
a  small  stream,  one  OMiking  a  mill  dam — 
(to  the  N.  and  E.  of  this  Gen.  T.'s  troops 
were  so  terribly  cut  up.)  Proceeding  on 
through  barricades  and  intricacies,  we 
come  to  three  strong  redoubts  and  two 
not  quite  so  large,  all  facing  to  the  easr, 
and  standing  on  the  border  of  the  ^ream, 
the  banks  of  which  are  B  to  10  ft.  high 
On  the  opposite  side  its  banks  are  low  and 
level  for  some  distance.  Immediately  in 
rear  of  the  most  northerly  redoubt  are  a 
tannery  and  distillery  i  and  the  houses 
about  them  are  all  scattered,  and  the  corn 
and  other  vegetables  grow  high  and 
thick.  The  enemy  had  45  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, generally  beautiful  brass  guns  of 
English  manufacture,  some  18  pounders, 
some  12's,  and  smaller  calibres,  and  a 
good  many  howitzers,  say  6  to  8,  and  an 
immense  supply  of  ammunition  and  mili- 
tary stores  of  all  kinds. 

Directly  to  the  north  of  the  town,  on 
the  plain,'  is  a  large  regular  fortification, 
called'  the  Citadel,  with  embrasures  on 
the  faces  and  flanks  for  thirty-two  guns. 
It  is  a  square  bastioned  work,  with  a  deep 
dry  ditch — and  is  capable  of  holding 
5000  men.  Within  it  are  the  walls  of  a 
Cathedral,  some  25  feet  high,  very  thick, 
(the  building  has  never  been  completed) 
which  they  had  prepared  for  defence,  and 
which  completely  defended  the  terre- 
plein  of  the  curtains,  distant  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards.  The  town  and  these 
works  were  defended  by  5000  regular  in- 
fantry, 3000  regular  cavalry,  and  about 
2900  Rancberos. 

Our  camp  from  which  we  marched  to 
battle,  was  opposite  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  town  and  about  3  miles  distant. 
To  reach  the  town  on  this  side,  we  have 
to  pass  between  the  Citadel  and  the  re- 
doubts I  have  spoken  of. 

The  assaulting  the  west  end  of  the 
town  was  committed  to  the  2d  division, 
composed  of  the  Artillery  Battalion,  the 
8th,  7th  and  5th  Infantry,  and  Hay's  regi- 
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ment  of  mounted  volnnteers  (Texans), 
and  Bianc hard's  company  of  Louisiana 
Infantry  volunteers.  We  bad  to  march 
about  seven  miles,  making  our  own  road, 
when  we  attained  the  west  end  of  the 
town  distant^  two  miles,  and  came  to  a 
high  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  we 
bivouacked  in  a  hard  rain,  without  sup- 
per or  covering.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
give  a  description  of  our  several  assaults 
and  various  manceuvres  as  you  will  see 
them,  ad  infinitum,  in  the  papers.  Our 
part  of  the  assault  was  judiciously,  pru- 
dently and  successfully  performed  by 
Gen.  Worth.  I  would  I  could  say  the. 
assault  on  the  east  end  was  equally  *'  ju- 
dicious"— but  it  strikes  me  very  much  the 
reverse.  In  the  first  place  our  troops 
advanced  to  town  under  a  fire  from  the 
west  of  the  Citadel,  which  was  very  try- 
ing, and  from  one  of  the  redoubts  on  the 
east  a  constant  cross  fire — and  wlien 
they  entered  the  suburbs,  where  they  were 
without  orders  and  without  commanders 
each  on  his  own  hook,  they  were  hemm- 
ed in  narrow  streets,  exposed  continually 
to  three  cross  fires  of  round  and  grape 
shot,  from  two  of  the  redoubts  and  from 
the  Cathedral,  besides  musketry  from  the 
bouse  tops.  This  was  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  bridge  I  have  named,  and  to 
tbe  west  of  the  redoubts  and  tannery. 

I  have  been  over  the  ground  since,  ac- 
companied by  officers  who  were  present 
the  whole  time,  and  had  pointed  out  to 
me  where  all  the  officers  fell. — The 
house  and  walla  are  literally  riddled  with 
round  and  grape  shot,  and  my  wonder  is 
not  that  so  many  fell,  but  that  any  es- 
caped to  tell  the  story.  But  our  gallant 
fellows  did  some  of  thenk  escape,  and  our 
little  army  has  not  diminished  the  lustre 
of  Palo  Alto  and  the  Resaca. 

October  1st. — After  writing  to  you 
yesterday  an  account  of  this  city,  I 
thought  I  might  have  exceeded  a  little 
in  description  the  facts.  I  have  there- 
fore this  morning  and  yesterday  again  < 
gone  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
and  1  find  I  have  given  you  an  inadequate 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  place.  I 
counted  seven  redoubts  at  different 
points  on  that  and  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  the  greatest  part  of  them  connect- 
ed strongly  by  high  walls,  well  loop- 
holed,  and  all  or  the  greater  part  rever- 
sed and  having  wide  and.  deep  ditches  in 
front.  I  find  too,  that  many  of  the  barri- 
cades   and   embrasures  had  all  a  deep 


ditch  in  front.  They  are  made  of  map 
sonry  filled  in  with  earth  of  the  regular 
form,  and  about  the  width  of  an  ordinary 
parapet.  What  is  remarkable,  all  their 
defences  looked  to  an  attack  from  the 
east, end  of  the  town.  Every  one  of  the 
barricades  is  made  for  the  cannon  to 
point  that  way,  excepting  those  of  the 
cross  streets,  which  were  intended  to 
play  on  us  going  either  way.  And  in 
my  opinion  nothing  saved  us  from  a  more 
severe  conflict  than  we  did  have,  but  our 
making  our  main  attack  on  the  heights 
on  the  west :  thus,  not  only  defeating  all 
their  plans  of  defence,  hut  utterly  dis- 
tracting them,  seeing  what  they  supposed 
their  stronghold  in  our  power.  To  this, 
and  to  the  great  moral  and  physical  su- 
periority of  our  men  do  I  attribute  our 
success.  Their  soldiers  will  not,  and 
cannot,  stand  against  ours.  I  closely  ob- 
served about  1000  of  them  as  they 
marched  out  of  the  town.  The  officers, 
(that  is  the  company  officers)  are  inferior 
—do  not  look  like  gentlemen — and  have 
a  furtive,  downcast  look.  The  men  are 
small,  and  have  the  bearing  and  carriage 
of  slaves  rather  than  soldiers.  The 
horses  of  their  cavalry  are  small,  but  lit- 
tle larger  than  ponies.  All  the  troops 
are  Mexican,  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Astecs,  or  Indians.  They  are,  indeed, 
degenerate,  semi-civilised  Indians.  I 
should  at  all  times,  when  the  relative 
numbers  are  as  3  to  1,  feel  confident  of 
our  beating  them. 

I  do  not  consider  it  any  boasting  to 
say  that  thirty  thousand  European  troops 
could  not  now  drive  us  from  this  town, 
and  it  would  take  all  Mexico  to  do  it. 
*  *  In  some  countries,  even  among 
strangers,  you  see  children  who  are  love- 
able  and  in  whom  you  feel  interested,  but 
it  is  not  so  here — everything  is  repul- 
sive. The  Texans  have  been  committing 
some  murders  and  outrages,  but  other- 
wise the  conduct  of  the  troops  has  been 
highly  exemplary. 

An  officer  of  rank  thus  writes :  "Gen. 
Taylor,  in  conversation  with  me,  said  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the 
strongest  position  on  the  continent,  ex- 
cept Quebec.  By  the  by,  a  word  about 
the  capitulation.  The  bearer  of  the  flag 
of  truce  proposed  a  surrender  of  the 
town,  allowing  them  to  remove  all  the 
public  property;  Gen.  Taylor  asked  an 
unconditional  surrender  of  everything ; 
quite  a  difference. — Selected, 
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PLOWING. 


Country  occupationa  have  etrong  at- 
tractions for  us  nil,  especially  in  child- 
J  bood  and  youth  J  and  nothing  but  Met 
taste,  resulting  fiom  sloth  or  habits  of 
luxury  or  vice,  could  ever  have  turned 
the  minds  of  so  many  of  the  present  ge- 
neration, from  the  cheerful,  hcHlthful, 
tiBeful  and  improvitrg  occupations  of  ru- 
lal  life.  We  are  happy  to  be  reminded 
from  time  to  rime,  in  the  miiJst  of  the 
city  scenes  by  which  we  are  necessnrily 
surrounded  from  January  to  December, 
that,  after  all,  the  great  majority  of  our 
countrymen,  and  of  our  race,  are  agrii^ul- 
turisls,  daily  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the 
mountains,  hills,  vales  or  prairies,  and  af- 
ter the  manly,  athletic  labors  of  the  day, 
have  opportunities  '■  to  metlitatc  in  the 
fields  at  eventide,"  as  well  as  to  enjoy 
well'earned  repose  at  night.  A  few 
months  spent  among  the  Connecticut 
farmers  in  our  early  days,  havu  left  pleas- 
ingf' associations  with  every  implement  of 
husbandry,  and  every  object  of  rural  life. 
The  influence  has  accompanied  us  in 
many  a  foreign  country,  and  the  sight  of 
a  picture  often  awakens  pleasing  and 
profitable  recollections. 

Whether  in  Autumn  or  Spring  a  plow 
is  a  "  venerable"  object,  i  oi  less  to  us 
than  to  the  English  poet.  What  a  vol- 
ame  might  be  written  on  its  varieties 
in  different  ages  and  nations!  U'haT 
an  interesting  work,  how  invaluable  to 


<;  our  children,  if  a  Well  qinlified  ehriMiSB 

'  author  would  give  us  a  history  of  the 

\  woild  counecied  with  the  occupatioos  of  ) 

\  pence,  as  intimately  as  most  of  our   wri-    , 

)  ters  of  that  class  have  connected  it   with    i 

;  that  i>f  war !     The  sword  and  its  bearers    i 

>  would  then  be  presented  in  their  troe    ; 


*.- 


'.  foes 


,  the    , 


hawks  and  tigers  of  mankind  ;  while. the  / 
plow  would  be  shown  to  be  a  proper  em-  ^ 
biem  of  goodneis  and  humanity,  becaose  : 
the  chief  instrument  of  uaefoi  indastry.  J 
Under  such  instructions  as  might  be  l 
given,  our  youth  would  be  belter  pre-  j 
pnrid  to  act  the  part  of  quiet,  orderly  < 
and  profitable  citizens,  and  eonaeJentioas-  > 
ly  lo  adopt  the  principles  of  peace  and  > 
righteousness  in  our  relations  with  oth-  J 
er  parts  of  our  common  family.  j 

But  our  intention  was  to  describe  one  i 
of  the  many  improved  plows  which  the  \ 
ingenuity  of  our  country  so  freqaently  / 
brings  lo  public  notice.  J 

"  Mr.  A.  B.  Earle,  of  Broome  county,  i 
New  York,  says  n  late  paper,  baa  invent-  ; 
ed  a  planting  plough,  of  interest  lo  those  J 
who  liave  seeds  to  plant.  It  has  a  pretly  ? 
contrivance  by  which  corn,  pnm[dcin  s 
seeds,  any  kinds  of  manure  may  be  oi  \ 
one  time  deposited  in  (he  same  hill,  or  ' 
only  one  msy  be  used,  at  the  option  of  ' 
the  user.  The  rows  or  hills  will  be  al 
equal  distances  one  from  the  other,  and  ? 
mny  be  regulated  to  suit  occasion.  The  I 
machine  may  be  mude  so  ni  to  plant  se-  ( 
vernlrowsat  the  ssme  (imc,  if  diawn  by    ^ 
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THE   RUINS    OF    BABYLON. 


g  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
a  have  for  age*  attract- 


The  ruioB  alor 
phrates  and  Tigr 

ed  attention :  but  not  uatjl  within  the 
past  two  years  have  the  inreatigations  or 
travellers  discovered  anything  very  satis- 
factory. Small  as  our  print  is,  it  gives 
an  idea  of  ihe  chief  maaa  of  ruins  on 
the  plains  of  Babylon,  as  the  region  is 
one  of  desolation,  and  ihe  forni  nf  the 
principal  mound,  with  the  remnant  of 
some  immense  structure  on  its  summit, 
coitespends  in  form  with  the  onttine  here 
presented.  This  hilt,  ot  artificial  tumu- 
lus as  it  is  genernTty  supposed  to  be, 
rises  before  ibe  traveller,  from  the  midst 
of  an  open,  uncultivated  and  depopulated 
plain,  with  a  gloomy  appearance,  desli- 
tute  of  every  attractive  feature,  except 
what  is  found  in  its  connection  with  long 
past  ages,  and  the  history  of  the  im- 
mense city  of  which  it  is  believed  to  be 
almost  the  only  remiuint. 

What   future  ezaminalions    may    dis- 
close, there  is  little  room  to  conjecture: 
but  since  the  recent  astonishing  discover- 
ies made  on  the  upper  part  of  the  flours« 
of  the  Empbrates,  among  the  sand  bills 
which  cover  the  well  preserved   remains 
of  Niniveh,  we  have  some  new  reasons 
to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  to  excite  the 
curious  to  invest igatioDs  in  this  equally 
celebrated  site. 
'       We  have  received  some  farther  infor- 
I  malion  respecting  the  discoveries  made 
I  at  Ehorsabad,  since    we  publisbed  our 
,  last  notice  of  tbeiD ;  a  id  are  happy  to 
\  state,  thatMr.LaynrdanEnglishmaiiibns 


been  very  successful  in  excavations  made  i 
at  some  distance  from  that  place,  in  a  \ 
mound  of  superior  size,  the  full  results  , 
of  which  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 'S 
pf  laying  before  our  readers  in  doe  time. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  < 
Historical  Society,  at  the  University,  i 
the  2d    of  December,  Mr.  Bartlett  noti-  ( 
ced  this  subject  in  hiapaper  on.the"Pro-  < 
gress  of  Ethnology,"  and  mentioned,  that  I 
Mr.  Layard    has  uncovered  a  building  of  i 
white  stone,  250  feet  by  50,  lined  with  ' 
large  sculptured  stones, resembling  those  < 
we  have  before  described,  representing 
military  scenes  in  great  deinil,  with  an- 
cient arms  of  all  kinds,  including  batter- 
ing rams,  balistaa    and    catapaltas,  and  ! 
many  figures  of  bulls  with  wings,  corres-  i 
ponding  with  one  of  the  beaets  in  Dan-  ' 
iel's  vision.  ( 

This  great  curiosity  remains  to  be  dis- 
closed there  can  be  no  doubt }  and  possi- 
bly the  shapetexs  heap  on  the  plain  of  ; 
Babylon  depicted  above,  which  is  c 
monly  called  the  ruins  of  the  lower  ot  J 
Babel,  may  contain  remains  of  ancient  < 
art    and    history    as    yet    not    conjec- 
tured. 

CoxpARisoK  OF  Spbbp. — A  French  sci- 
entific journal  states,  that  the  ordibRry 
rale  is  per  second: — Of  a  man  walking, 
4  feet ;  of  a  good  horse,  in  harness,  12 ; 
of  a  reindeer,  in  a  sledge  on  the  ice,  16  ,- 
of  an  English  race-horse,  43;  of  a  bare; 
88  ;  «f  a  sound,  1,038 ;  of  a  tweniy-foar 
pounder  cannon-ball,  1,300;  and  of  iha 
air,  which  so  divided  retorna  into  space, 
1,300  feet. 
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Atlieas. 

Athens,  to  speak  properly,  was  the 
school  and  abode  of  polite  learning,  arts, 
and  sciences.  The  study  of  poesy,  elo- 
qaence,  philosophy,  and  mathematics, 
were  in  great  vogue  there,  and  much 
cultivated  by  the  youth. 

The  young  people  were  sent  first  to 
learn  grammar  under  masters,  who 
taught  them  regularly,  and  upon  proper 
principles,  their  own  language  ;  by  which 
they  attained  a  knowledge  of  all  its  beau- 
ty,  energy,  number,  and  cadence.  Hence 
proceeded  the  universal  fine  taste  of 
Athens,  where,  as  history  informs  us,  a 
simple  herb -woman  distinguished  Theo- 
phrastus  to  be  a  stranger,  from  the  affec* 
tetion  of  a  single  word  in  expressing  him* 
self*  And  from  the  same  cause,  the  ora- 
tors were  greatly  apprehensive  of  letting 
fall  the  least  injudicious  expression,  for 
foar  of  offending  so  refined  and.delicate 
an  audience.  It  was  very  common  for 
the  young  people  to  get  the  tragedies  re- 
presented upon  the  stage  by  heart.  We 
have  seen,  that  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  before  Syracuse,  many  of 
them,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  and 
made  slaves,  softened  their  slavery  by 
reciting  the  works  of  Euripides  to  their 
masters,  who,  extremely  delighted  with 
hearing  such  sublime  verses,  treated 
them  all  thenceforth  with  kindness  and 
humanity.  The  compositions  of  the  oth- 
er poets  had  no  doubt  the  same  effect: 
and  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Alcibiades, 
when  very  young,  having  entered  a 
school  in  which  there  was  not  a  Homer, 
gave  the  master  a  box  on  the  ear  as  an 
ignorant  fellow,  and  one  who  dishonour- 
ed bis  profession. 

As  for  eloquence,  il  is  no  wonder  that 
[t  was  particularly  studied  at  Athens,  as 
t  opened  the  way  to  the  highest  offices, 
reigned  absolute  in  the  assemblies,  deci- 
ded the  most  important  affairs  of  state, 
and  gave  an  almost  unlimited  power  to 
those  who  had  the  talent  of  speaking  in 
an  eminent  degree. 

This  therefore  was  the  great  employ- 
ment of  the  young  citizens  of  Athei)s, 
especially  of  those  who  aspired  to  the 
highobt  employments.  To  the  study  of 
rhatoric  they  annexed  that  of  philoapby : 
I  comprise  trader  the  latter,  all  the  sci- 
enceS|  which  ore  either  parts  of,  or  relate 
to  it.  The  persons  known  to  antiquity 
under  the  name  of  sophists,  had  acquired 
a  great  reputation  at  Athens,  esp'^cially 
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in  the  time  of  Socmtes.  These  teachers, 
who  were  as  presumptuous  as  avaricious, 
set  themselves  up  for  universal  scholars. 
Their  whole  art  lay  in  philosophy  and 
eloquence;  both  of  which  they  corrupted 
by  the  false  taste  and  wron?  principles 
which  they  instilled  into  their  diociple^ 
I  have  observed  in  the  life  of  Socrates, 
that  philosopher's  endeavors  and  success 
in  discrediting  them. — HisU  of  Crreece, 

Intbresting  to  Geologists. — We  yes- 
terday had  our  attention  called  to  some 
huge  remains  of  old  trees  brought  to 
light  "in  making  excavations  for  the  Gas 
Company,  in  the  block  this  side  Of  their 
original  works.  We  had  the  curiosity  to 
see  them«  and  yesterday  visited  the 
works  for  the  purpose.  We  wish  that 
we  could  have  had  the  aid  of  an  intelli- 
gent geologist  to  assist  us  in  our  obser- 
vations, for  we  know  next  to  nothing  or 
rather  quite  nothing,  of  this  ioterestinff 
science  ourselves.  We  found  that  the 
workmen  had  penetrated  through  four 
distinct  formations — marked  as  clearly 
as  the  lines  on  a  chess-board.  With  the 
first  we  are  all  too  well  acquainted.  In 
the  second  and  third  were  fouad  refloaiDa 
of  trees,  &c.,  but  none  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  surprise  any  one.  But  when  you 
reach  the  fourth  the  wonder  commences. 
Here  you  have  revealed  to  you  the  basis 
of  the  trunks  of  enormous  cypresses,  the 
wood  of  which  seems  not  a  whit  decay- 
ed, which  would  put  to  shame  any  of  the 
present  denizens  of  our  forests,  so  much 
more  magnificent  must  have  been  their 
proportions. 

We  ourselves  measured  one,  upon 
which  the  workmen  in  the  process  of  re* 
moving  it  had  made  considerable  inroads, 
and  its  diameter  was  fully  12  feet  six 
inches.  There  were  others  near  at  hand, 
but  which  it  was  not  so  easy  to  get  at, 
that  appeared  fully  as  large,  and  which 
we  were  assured,  and  could  readily  be- 
liiave,  reached  nearer  fifteen  feet.  Let 
the  reader  pause  a  momerit,  to  ponder 
on  this  enormous  size.  In  old-fashioned 
times  a  bedroom  fifteen  feet  square  in  a 
commen  hotel  would  have  been  deemed 
of  reasonable  dimensions. 

But  this  is  not  the  chief  wonder. 
These  vast  trunks  are  not  removed  to 
great  distances  from  each  other ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  thickly  clustered, 
and  you  can  almost  jump'  from  one  to 
the  other.—- iV.  Orkom  Ficaffmm*        * 
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VARIETIES  OF  GRAIN. 

Wheat  and  other  kinds  of  farinaceons 
plants  are  of  such  primary  importance, 
that  their  history  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, in  every  age  and  country  in  which 
they  have  heen  pat  to  their  nntural  use, 
as  foodTor  man.  The  different  kinds  of 
grain  used  by  the  ancients  have  naturally 
excited  many  enquiries :  but,  such  is  the 
absence  of  minute  descriptions  in  ibe 
books  extant,  that  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  has  existed  respecting  even  some 
of  the  most  common  and  important 
kinds. 

By  the  decisive  proof  of  facts,  visible 
and  tangible,  we  are  now  delivered 
from  an  unpleasant  state  of  uncertainty : 
for  some  of  us  have  had  specimens  of  an- 
cient Egyptian  Wheat  in  our  hands,  and 
growing  and  ripening  in  our  gardens. 
We  find  that  it  closely  resembles  some  of 
the  varieties  which  have  been  familiar  to 
us  from  our  childhood,  and  are  taught  by 
it  anew  lesson  on  the  caution  with  which 
many  '*  learned  speculations,"  should  be 
received.  While  there  was  room  to  form 
conjectures,  on  the  changes  which  that 
important  plant  might  have  undergone  in 
the  course  of  twenty  or  more  centuries, 
because  many  plants  are  modified  in  some 
degree  by  long  cultivation,  as  well  a«  by 
diflerent  soils,  climates,  &c.,  we  find  that 
many  were  misguided :  for  we  see  that  no 
^  important  change  has  taken  place. 

Investigations  which  have  been  made 
for  fscts,  without  indulging  in  conjecture, 
have  produced    some   valuable  results; 
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and  it  w  pleasing  to  see  what  the  differ- 
ent authors  have  left  respecting  the  cnl- 
lure  and  uses  of  different  graminiferous 
plants  which  afforded  food  to  past  gene- 
rations of  men.  In  Pompeii  three  ba- 
kers' shops  have  been  discovered^  with 
such  remains  of  utensils,  grain-mills,  &c. 
that  much  is  now  known  of  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  and  bread.  Little  as  they 
have  been  looked  for,  some  remains  of 
the  flour  and  dough  have  been  found  re- 
maining in  the  bakers'  pans,  and  several 
loaves  of  bread,  of  their  proper  forms,  and 
one  of  them  with  the  stamp  of  the  maker, 
all  black,  and  reduced  to  charcoal,  yet 
unquestionably  the  remains  of  bread  bak- 
ed for  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  just 
before  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  the 
year  79  after  Christ,  by  which  it  was 
covered  with  ashes,  and  lost  for  nearly 
seventeen  hundred  vears. 

This  subject  has  many  interesting  re- 
lations. Historically  it  is  of  such  im- 
portance, that  the  origin,  progress,  and 
termination  of  kingdoms  and  empires 
may  sometimes  be  plainly  perceived  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  supplies  or 
deflcieney  of  some  particular  grain. 
Wheat  is  the  marked  accompaniment  of 
civilization  in  the  Old  World,  and  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  its  stimulus  and 
support.  The  American  social  state  has 
been  equally  dependent  on  another 
grain,  quite  distinct,  but  equally  impor- 
tant :  the  Zea  Maixe,  or  Indian  Corn.  We 
are  happy  to  announce  that  a  thorougl^ ! 
and  highly  valuable  essay  on  the  nature 
and  history  of  this  plant  is  about  to  be 
made  known  to  the  public,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  D.  J.  BrowB,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
for  which  the  lately  published  views  of 
Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  have 
favorably  prepared  the  Way. 

As  an  article  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, grains  are  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  no  less  so  in  a  chemical  point 
of  view :  but  as  a  material  for  food  it  is 
more  commended  to  general  attention, 
by  the  daily  exigencies  of  life. 
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ladiani  of  Brttlslt  Oolaiuu 

{Concluded  from  page  700.) 

"  The  meeting  will  see,  from  this  an- 
ecdote, that  it  is  necessary  for  mission- 
aries to  be  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmljess 
as  doves.  To  the  person  who  made  the 
inquiry,  "Where  do  you  think  our  ances- 
tors are  ?"  I  replied,  *'  Where  do  you 
think  they  are  V  The  answer  was,  "In 
the  air."  "  But  there  is  a  place,"  I  re- 
joined, "beyond  the  air,  where  God 
wishes  you  to  go  and  be  happy."  They 
said,  **  if  onr  ancestors  are  not  there,  we 
have  no  wish  to  go ;  and  if  they  are  in 
hell,  we  shall  not  mind  being  with  them." 
Now  how  was  I  to  address  myself  to 
such  a  people  1  I  knew  that  the  Gospel 
was  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation, 
and  that  this  was  the  only  lever  by  which 
man,  degraded  by  sin,  could  be  raided  to 
a  higher  level,  and  made  wise  unto  sal- 
vation. I  told  them  that  God  loved 
them.  They  said,  "  We  know  that :  He 
does  us  no  harm."  I  replied,  "  God  gave 
his  Son  to  die  for  you  and  me,  because 
we  are  sinners." — "  Arc  you  a  sinner  1" 
they  asked  :  "  we  have  never  seen  you 
drunk."  I  said  I  hoped  not ;  but  told 
them  that  there  was  a  time  when  I  lived 
in  forgetfulness  of  God,  who  had  shown 
me  nothing  but  kindness  from  the  day  of 
my  birth,  and  who,  when  I  was  livin*;  in 
sin,  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  me.  "  What 
is  that  to  us  1"  they  inquired  :  "  are  we 
sinners  1  we  have  never  stolen."  I  did 
not  wish  to  enter  in'o  these  points  with 
savages ;  but  said,  "  Suppose  you  have  a 
friend,  and  show*  him  nothing  but  kind- 
ness :  if  he  should  .slight  you,  would  you 
not  feel  it  1"  "Yes."  "What  would 
you  think  of  himi"  "  We  should  think 
him  a  very  bad  man."  "Exactly  so,"  I 
.replied;  "the  Almighty  feels  that  you 
owe  him  nothing  but  kiadness,  and  yet 
you  never  pray  to  him  :  he  loves  you, 
however,  notwithstanding  your  forget- 
fulness, and  gave  his  son  to  die  for  you." 
This  at  last  prevailed  upon  the  heart  of 
the  savage  :  this  is  that  love  of  Christ, 
which,  when  fit  in  the  heart,  operates 
with  a  transforming  influence  on  the 
savage,  the  Mahomcdan,  the  Jew,  the 
Gentile,  and  the  nominal  Chrislinn,  and 
makes  us  love  him  who  first  loved  us. 

I  at  last  saw  their  hearts  opening,  the 
film  clearing  from  their  minds,  and  per- 
ceived that  they  disceined  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel.     When  I  found  this 
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to  be  the  case,  I  tried  to  persuade  tbem 
to  come  nearer  to  me,  in  order   thmx  I 
might  instruct  them  more  r^sadily.      The 
fear  of  death  had  not  yet  been  shaken 
off;  but  at  length  they  came,  set    about 
clearing,  and  wished'  to  build  their  huts 
in  the  old  style.     I  recommended   them, 
however,  to  build  comfortable  cottages. 
They  said  they  did  not  understand  how, 
when  I  offered  to  teach  them  ;  and  I  have 
often  been  surprised  to  find  how  many 
occupations  I  have  gone  through  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  having  acted  as  Min- 
ister, Schoolmaster,   Masqn,  Carpenter, 
Doctor,  Dentist,  and  in  many  other  ca- 
pacities.    It    is    our    duty  to  make  all 
these  things  subservient  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  to  the  promotion  of  his  nonour, 
among  those  to  whom  we  may  be  sent 
to  do  good.     On  my  erecting  a  cottage, 
as  a  model,  they  made  others ;  and  now   ; 
there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  cot- 
tages. ' 

While  this  was  going  on,  I  was  em- 
ployed in  teaching  them  the  things  oi 
God  ;  and  when  the  spirit  of  God  sheds 
light  on  the  understanding,  even  the  sav- 
age understands  the  way  in  which  he 
musi  be  saved.  My  labors  having  been 
blessed  to  the  turning  of  the  hearts  of 
some,  I  sent  them  forth  to  tell  others 
what  they  themselves  had  experienced  ; 
and  the  effect  was  so  great,  that  num- 
bers flocked  into  the  settlement. 

A  Boys*  School  was  established,  in 
which  many  have  been  instructed,  and 
afterwards  a  Girls'  School ;  150/.  was 
speedily  raised  [in  the  colony]  toward 
the  erection  of  the  Girls'  School  house. 
There  are  now  not  fewer  than  forty- 
eight  boys  and  forty-five  girls,  of  these 
savage  Indians,  instructed  in  their  respec- 
tive schools.  Some  have  married  from 
the  schools,  and  live  happily  with  their 
partners.  If  time  would  allow,  I  could 
relate  many  pleasing  anecdotes  of  what 
has  passed  in  the  schools. 

When  I  had  established  two  schools,  I 
thought  of  building  a  church,  and  asked 
the  people  to  come  forward  with  tl'eir 
contribuiions.  They  said  they  would 
gladly  give  something ;  but  they  bad  no 
money.  I  told  them  to  go  to  work  with 
the  wood  cutter,  which  they  did;  but 
speedily  returned,  saying  they  could  not 
remain  wiih  him,  because  he  was  cursing 
and  swearing  from  morning  till  night, 
'i'his  wood  cutter  was  an  European. 
Some  of  the  Europeans  in  the  colony  are    , 
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professed  Atheists,  and  wherever  they 
go^  they  caus'^  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
among'  the  henthen.  I  then  told  the  peo- 
ple, ns  they  had  no  monej%  to  bring  me 
the  legs  of  the  deer,  which  they  formerly 
eave  to  the  devil,  and  I  would  buy  them. 
They  did  so,  and  I  purchased  them  at  a 
•'fair  prfte.  Others  made  curiosities, 
which  they  took  to  Georgetown  and  sold. 
The  women  said  ihey  would  be  glad  to 
give  money  for  the  building  of  the 
church,  but  they  had  none  ;  and  inquir- 
ed how  they  were  to  get  it.  I  told  them 
to  call  the  next  day,  and  in  the  mean 
time  I  would  consider  the  matter.  The 
scheme  which  I  proposed  may,  perhaps, 
appear  ridiculous  here  5  but  I  mention  it, 
to  show  how  the  simplest  machinery  will 
act.  I  said  to  them,  "  You  rear  fowls  : 
set  one  apart  as  the  Mission  fowl,  and 
sell  all  the  eggs  she  lays  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Mission.'*  They  did  as  they  were 
told,  ana  there  was  soon  such  an  abun- 
dance of  eggs  and  fowls  that  we  could 
scarcely  dispose  of  them.  The  children 
were  also  most  anxious  to  contribute.  I 
then  applied  to  the  Governor  for  assist- 
ance, and  the  ground  on  which  1  proceed- 
ed was  this.     The  Government  of  the 

• 

Colony,  in  order  to  maintain  the  good- 
will of  the  Indians,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  them  presents  of  knives,  cut- 
lasses, powder,  shot,  and  a  cask  of  rum. 
I  once  went  among  them  after  they  had 
received  their  present,  and  the  scene  was 
indescribable.  The  Indians  were  strew- 
ed in  all  directions,  in  a  state  of  beastly 
drunkenness.  Perceiving  that  the  prac- 
tice which  had  hitherto  existed  was  thus 
n  great  hindrance  to  missionary  work, 
I  made  a  representation  to  the  Governor, 
stating  that  he  could  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  such  a  handful  of  Indians.  The 
Governor  was  willing  to  adopt  my  views  5 
and  I  therefore  made  one  condition,  and 
that  was,  that  it  was  not  to  appear  that  I 
had  been  instrumental  in  stopping  the 
customary  presents. — The  next  year  the 
Indians  were  greatly  enraged,  and  had 
they  known  that  1  had  been  the  means  of 
putting  an  end  to.  the  practice,  they 
would  have  speedily  put  out  my  candle. 
I  now  went  to  the  Governor,  and  said  to 
him,  "You  have  saved  a  good  deal  of 
money  by  the  discontinuance  of  those 
presents,  and  I  want  some  of  it  to  help 
me  to  build  a  chapel.  I  want  jS500. 
The  governor  then  told  me  to  draw  up  a 
petition,  which  I  did,  and  the  result  was 


that  I  obtained  the  JSSOO.  While  the 
Chapel  was  in  building,  I  called  on  the 
people  to  bring  ih  their  contributions, 
which  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
j6  1 50  sterling.  The  rest  was  contribu- 
ted by  the  Society,  and  the  uhapel  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Guiana. 

I'he  number  of  communicants  was 
then  forty -eight ;  and  havin;^  no  commu- 
nion plate,  we  communed  out  of  a  tum- 
bler. 1  brought  before  them,  however, 
the  injunction  of  the  Apostle, '*  Let  all 
things  he  done  decently  and  in  order  ;" 
and  told  them  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
communion  service,  which  [  would  en- 
deavour to  procure  as  cheaply  as  possi- 
ble. In  the  necessity  for  a  service  they 
entirely  concurred;  but  did  not  appear 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  pro^'peci  of  a 
cheap  set  of  vessels  ;  they  put  down  £26. 

One  more  instance  of  their  liberality, 
and  I  have  done.  As  some  of  the  peo- 
ple frequently  arrive  late  at  chapel,  1 
spoke  to  them  on  the  subject.  Their 
reply  was,  "  We  are  sorry  ;  but  we  have 
not  seen  the  sun  to-day."  I  then  said  I 
would  endeavour  to  get  a  bell,  that  they 
might  know  the  time.  They  subscribed 
£5  for  one ;  and  now,  when  that  bell 
stops  ringing,  every  Indian  is  found  in 
his  proper  place.  There  are  at  present 
upward  of  one  hundred  communicants, 
and  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  on  the 
Lord's  day  are  frequented  by  from  .250 
to  300  hearers :  it  is  extremely  delight- 
ful to  hear  them  join  in  the  responses 
and  in  the  singing. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  I 
left  the  colony.  Before  leaving,  the  peo- 
ple surrounded  me,  saying,  "Yon  will 
not  return."  I  promised  to  do  so,  unless 
God  prevented  me.  They  asked  me  to 
leave  them  a  pledge  that  I  would  do  so, 
as  they  seemed  to  thiek  it  possible  1 
might  not  wish  again  to  risk  the  climate. 
I  was  at  that  time  paralyzed,  and  had  to 
be  carried  on  boar  i  the  ship  by  which  I 
came  home.  I  said  to  them,  '^  Have  you 
ever  found  me  unfaithful  to  my  wordl" 
They  said,  "  No  ;"  but  still  they  wished 
me  10  leave  them  some  pledge.  I  asked 
what  they  required;  when  they  said  that 
they  wibhed  me  to  leave  my  little  babe, 
then  only  six  weeks  old.  This  was  a 
hard  trial  ;  but  I  said,  *'  Well,  my  babe 
you  shall  have  ;*'  and  it  gave  me  much 
pleasure  to  hear,  by  the  last  accounts, 
that  the  child  was  doing  well,  and  be'vin- 
ning  to  stand. — CA.  Mis.  Gleaner. 
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Concluded  from  page  704. 

Fermented  bread. — Corn  meal  does  not 
require  leaven  or  yeast,  and  would  be 
very    slightly  affected  by  such   admix- 
ture.    It  is,  however,  much    improved, 
and  made  of  very  different  flavor,  by  a 
simple  and    easy  fermentative  process. 
The  dough  is  made  up  as  before  direct- 
ed, (for  ^'common  loaf brmd,'*)  but  from 
6  to  10  hours  before  the  baking  ;  and,  if 
in  cold  weather,  with  warm  water,  and 
the  dough  then  kept  moderately  warm. 
The    loaf,  when  baked,  has  a  crust  so 
dark  as  to  be  almost  black,  (instead  of 
the  usual  pale  brownish  yellow ;)  and,  if 
the  proper  degree  of  fermentation*  has 
been  reached,  tho  bread    has    acquired 
more  lightness,  and  a  very  slight  and 
pleasant  saccharine  flavor,   and  is  more 
palatable  to  some  persons  than  any  oth- 
er bread.     A  loaf   is  prepared  for  my 
own  breakfast  every  morning  ;  and,  when 
good,  is  preferred  by  me  to  any  other 
preparation  of  wheat  or  corn  on  the  table. 
But,  unfortunately,  no  care  or  attention 
has  ever  been  given  by  our  wives  to  this, 
more  than  to  other  preparations  of  plain 
corn  bread ;  and  it  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  weather,  and  to  the  chance-direct- 
ed manaflfement  of  ignorant  and  careless 
cooks,  whether  the  bread  is  properly  fer* 
mented  or  not.     If  not  enough  ferment- 
ed, it  is  close,  heavy,  and  bad.     If  the 
fermentation  proceed  too  far,  the  bread 
is  sour,  and  unfit  to  be  eaten.    Ferment- 
ed bread  is  best  suited  for  breakfast,  and 
to  be  eaten  hot,  with  butter  as  usual  with 
hot  wheaten  bread,  rolls,  or  other  break- 
fast bread  or  flour.     But  I  have  known 
fermented  corn  bread  used  cold  for  din* 
ner;  and  found  It  palatable, — and  more 
so  than  any  other  kind  of  cold  bread. 
Country  people  in  Virginia  rarely  eat  cold 
bread,  of  any  kind,  at  any  meal ;  thus 
preferring  in  hot  bread,   that  which  is 
more    gratify  mg    to    the  taste,  to  col  J 
bread,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  whole- 
some, and  certainly    more    economical. 
Where  wheaten  bread  is  the  ordinary  ar- 
ticle of  consumption,  and  especially  when 
supplied  from  public  bakeries,  necessity 
or  convenience  compels  the  general  u^e 
of  cold  bread ;  and  custom  and  regard  to 
economy  concur  to  render  the  use  uni- 
versal. 

For  any  kind  of  corn  bread,  used  at 
breakfast  or  tea,  to  be  caien  and  enjoyed 
in  perfection,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 


have  it  fresh  and  hot,  but  also  to  be  ac- 
companied by  enough  good  butter.  Bit, 
owing  to  its  closer  and  less  spongy  tex- 
ture, much  less  butter  is  required  for  it, 
than  for  wheaten  bread. 

Compound  or  mixed  preparatioju  of  corn 
meal. — It  is  not  for  want    of  the    best 
wheat  flour,  nor  the  willingness  to  pay 
for  it,  that  corn  bread  is  so  largely  ustd 
by  our  country  residents.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  '^  family  flour"  of  our  mills  is 
readily  exported  because  of  its  higher 
price ;  and  is  used  generally  even  by  per- 
sons in  moderate  circumstances,  with  a 
reprehensible    and  foolish  disregard   to 
economy.     For    the    whitest  color,  and 
other  light  superiority,  of  this, article  to 
the  best  flour  for  sale  abroad,  (good  ^'  su- 
perfine''  flour,)  an  advance  of  price,  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  is  generally  and  too 
freely  paid.     Every  care  is  bestowed  by 
the  mistresses  of  households  on  the  va- 
rious preparations  of  this  best  of  flour  for 
their  tables  ^  and  none  better  are  present- 
ed in  any  country.     Such  is  the   testi- 
mony of  even  our  visitors  from  the  cities 
of  the  northern  States,-and  from  Europe, 
notwithstanding  their  previous  use  of  and 
preference   for   the  cold  bread  of  their 
homes.    But     together    with    our    loaf 
bread,  rolls,  biscuits,  muffins,  and  other 
cakes  of  wheat  flour,  excellent  as  they 
are,  for  the  morning  and  evening  meals, 
are  often  presented  other  cakes  prepared 
wholly  or   principally  from  corn  meal, 
which  compete  well  for  favor  with  the 
former.     These  vary  in  composition  in 
almost  every  family,  according  to  taste 
or  habit.     A  few  of  the  most  common 
kinds,  and  simple  composition  will  be 
here  described. 

Egg  or  baiter  bread. — 1  quart  of  com 
meal,  1  egg  well  beaten,  with  a  spoonful 
of  lard  or  butter,  made  into  a  thick  bat- 
ter, with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk, 
salt,  as  in  all  cases,  added  in  quantity  to 
suit  the  taste,  put  the  batter  into  a  pan, 
or  cups,  and  bake  in  a  closed  and  previ- 
ously heated  oven,  until  thoroughly 
done.     Eat  hot,  with  butter. 

Corn  meal  muffins, — ^Prepare  a  thick  bat- 
ter as  above.  Take' it  in  large  spoonfuls 
and  pour  each  separately  and  apart  on 
the  bottom  of  a  heateJ  iron  oven.  The 
lid,  also  heated  previously,  should  be 
quickly  put  over  the  oven.  The  con- 
sistence of  the  batter  should  be  such  as 
to  make  the  muflins  of  suitable  thickness, 
say  about  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters 
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Baiter  Cakes. — ^To  1  quart  of  corn 
nrieal  and  half  a  pint  of  wheat  flour,  add 
2  eggs  well  beaten,  and  made  into  a  thin 
batter  with  milk.  Grease  slightly  a  heat- 
ed "  hoe"  or  other  thin  iron  plate.  Pour 
on  quickly  and  in  separate  places  a  Urge 
spoonful  of  the  batter  for  each  cake. 
When  done  on  the  under  side,  turn  the 
cake  over  with  a  knife.  The  batter 
should  be  of  such  a  degree  of  fluidity  as 
to  make  the  cakes  about  the  eighth  or 
sixth  of  an  inch  thick.  They  are  baked 
very  quickly,  and  should  be  eaten  with 
butter  as  soon  as  brought  to  the  table. 

In  offering  the  foregoing  directions,  I 
have  limited  them  to  the  most  usual  and 
simple  preparations. — Many  others,  of 
different  and  more  compound  characters, 
may  be  found  in  printed  recipes,  especial- 
ly in  publications  of  the  southern  stales. 
There,  yellow  corn  is  preferred  and  gen- 
erally used  ;  in  Virginia  the  white  only 
is  used  for  bread,  the  yellow  being  uni- 
versally objected  to,  and  therefore  is 
rarely  raised  on  any  farm.  The  prepara- 
tions above  directed  are  all  in  use  in  mv 
own  family,  and  which  I  know  by  having 
used  them  myself. 

Indian  meal  mush  (or  porridfire)  if  intro- 
duced, would  probably  be  a  pleasant  pre- 
paration for  those  who  (like  the  Southern 
laborers)  are  accustomed  to  use  oat  meal 
porridge.  For  mush,  corn  meal  and  wa- 
ter are  gradually  and  well  mixed  togeth- 
er, so  as  to  reduce  or  prevent  lumps.  It 
is  then  boiled,  and  for  a  long  time,  which 
is  necesssary  to  cook  the  meal  thorough- 
ly. 1  do  not  know,  and  therefore  do  not 
preten<i*  to  give  precise  instructions, 
which  actual  trial  and  practise  can  best 
furnish.  Mush  is  never  used  as  ordina- 
ry or  crieap  food  here,  as  the  poor  prefer 
bread.  It  is  only  as  an  humble  delicacy, 
or  for  invalids,  that  it  is  mostly  used  ; 
and  more  generally  for  ihe  rich  than  the 
poor.  When  hot,  with  butter,  mush  is  a 
pleasant  dish.  With  the  further  addi- 
tion of  molasses,  it  is  the  popular  nor- 
thern "  hasty  pudding."*  When  cold, 
mush  becomes  more  firm,  and  is  eaten 
with  milk.  After  being  suflUcientlv  boil- 
ed, mush  is  also  sometimes  fried  with 
lard,  either  alone,  or  as  an  accompani- 
lYieni  to  our  common  and  savory  dish — 
fried  young  chickens. — JV.  Y.  Express. 

**<  Hasty  pudding"  is  the  same  thing  with 
*♦  mush."  The  **  molasses,"  is  not  mixed 
with  the  meal|  in  the  making,  but  added,  (or 
not,  according  to  the  taste  ot  the  individual,) 
afterwards. — Eds.  Exp. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


CATTLE  TRADE. 

The  curious  fact  is  affirmed  by  a  Kentucky 
drorer,  that  his  hogs  which  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  iifty  at  starting  reached  an  average 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  on  arriving  at  New 
Vork — being  nearly  half  a  pound  a  day  wbUe 
on  the  journey.  On  the  otner  band,  the  loss 
of  weight — or  «*  drift,"  as  it  is  called— of  catf 
lie  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
which  a  bullock  of  one  thousand  pounds 
weight  at  leaving  home  lessens  on  his  way 
to  the  Atlantic  butcher.  This  drift  or  loss,  it 
is  observed,  is  chiefly  first  in  the  kidney  fat 
and  fat  of  entrails.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  a  hos:  will  set  out  on  his  journey  to  that 
bourne  whence  no  su.-h  traveller  returns,  so 
fat  as  to  have  no  cavity  or  vacuum  in  his  cor- 
poration. If,  as  he  journeys  on,  you  don't 
feed  him,  he  lives  first  upon  and  consumes 
his  bowel  fat,  then  his  kidney  fat,  and  lastly, 
his  carcass  wastes  away. 

In  driving  cattle,  the  practice  is  to  stop 
(but  not  to  feed)  for  an  hour  at  midday,  when 
the  cattle  in  less  than  five  minutes  all  lie 
down  to  rest. 

A  drove  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cattle, 
as  easily  driven  as  a  smaller  number,  is  usu- 
ally attended  by  a  *<  manager"  on  horseback, 
and  two  footmen.  One  footman  goes  ahead, 
leading  an  ox  the  whole  way,  say  eight  hun- 
dred miles.  The  manager  on  horseback  takes 
Ins  station  behind  the  firsi  forty  head,  and 
the  third  man  on  fool  brings  up  the  rear. 
There  are  stations  along  the  whole  route — 
country  taverns,  often  kept  by  the  owner  of 
the  adjoining  farm,  who  thus  finds  a  mttrket 
for  his  own  produce,  and  keep  at  any  rate  a 
constant  supply  of  what  is  needed  for  the 
drover.  Wending  their  way  through  Ohio, 
the  farmer  supplies  them  with  that  valuable 
plant,  the  pride  of  our  country,  Indian  corn, 
as  they  have  feasted  on  it  at  home,  stalk, 
blade,  and  crain  altogether ;  but,  when  on 
their  inelanchuly  journey  they  tuuch  the  line 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mynheer  brings  forth  his 
fragrant  hay  and  corn  already  sliucked,  and 
finally,  when  they  come  late  ennugh  to  mar^ 
ket,  they  are  turded  at  night  into  grass  lots, 
prepared  and  kept  for  the  purpose. 

The  cattle  reared  in  ihe  corn  regions  of  the 
West,  especially  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  have 
been  heavily  dashed  with  the  short  horn 
blood,  by  which  their  average  weight  has 
been  increased,  it  is  said,  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  with  great  improvement  in  their  fat- 
tening properties  and  the  quality  of  their 
meat. 

For  obvious  reasons,  cattle  are  not  so  much 
tran$<poried  on  railroads  in  this  country  as  in 
England,  where  the  distances  iroin  the  leed- 
ing  place  to  the  market  are  so  much  shorter. 
Caiile  will  go  very  well  on  a  railroad  for 
twelve  hours  totreiher,  but  they  must  lie 
down,  whicii  tirey  cannot  do  in  the  cars  like 
a  hog. — Fatmtr's  Litn-ary, 
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Father  is  Coming« 


BY  HARY   HOWITT. 


The  clock  is  oa  the  Stroke  of  six,     • 

The  father's  work  is  done  ; 
Sweep  up  the  hearth  and  mend  the  fire, 

And  put  the  kettle  on  ! 
The  wild  night-wind  is  blowiug  cold, 
'Tis  dreary  crossing  o*er  the  wold. 

He's  crossing  oVr  the  wold  apace, 
He's  stronger  than  the  storm ; 

He  does  not  feel  the  cold,  not  he, 
His  heart  it  is  so  warm  ; 

For  father's  heart  is  stout  and  true 

As  ever  human  bosom  knew  ! 

■ 

He  makes  all  toil,  all  hardship,  light; — 
Would  all  men  were  the  same, 

So  ready  to  be  pleased,  so  kind, 
So  very  slow  to  blame ! 

Folks  need  not  be  unkind,  austere. 

For  love  hath  readier  will  than  fear ! 

Stay,  do  not  close  the  shutters,  chilJ, 

For  far  along  the  lane, 
The  iiitle  window  looks,  and  he 

Can  see  it  shining  plain  ; 
IVe  heard  him  say  he  loves  to  mark 
The  cheerful  firelight  through  the  dark. 

And  we'll  do  all  that  father  likes  ! 

His  wishes  are  so  few — 
Would  they  were  more  !  that  every  hour 

Sime  wish  of  his  I  knew  ! 
I'm  sure  it  makes  a  happy  day 

When  I  can  please  him  any  way  ! 

I  know  he's  coming  by  this  sign — 

That  baby's  almost  wild  ; 
See  how  he  laughs,  and  crows,  and  stares. 

Heaven  bless  the  merry  child ! 
His  father's  self  in  face  and  limb, 
And  father's  heart  is  strong  in  him  ! 

Hark  !  hark  !  I  heai  his  footsteps  now — 
He's  ilirough  the  garden  gale  ; 

Run  liiile  Bess  and  ope  the  door, 
And  do  not  let  him  wail  ! 

Shout,  baby  shouf,  and  clap  thy  hands, 

For  father  at  the  ihreshhoKI  stands. 


ENIGMA.— NO.  26, 

1  am  composed  of  twelve  letters. 
My  7,  5,  6,  4,  is  useful  lo  armies. 
My  10,  8,  6,  4,   11,  3,  is   prized    by    sports- 
man. 

My  10,2.  12,  !1,  is  a  bay  in  Newfuund- 
|and. 

My  5,  11,  3,  II,  1,  8,  is  a  lown  in  Asiatic 
Russia. 

My  10.  2,  3,  6,  an  island  on  i!ie  wesicrn 
coast  of  Africa. 


My  11,  7,  5, 1,  is  a  town  in  the  souiheru 
part  of  Africa. 

My  6,  11,  3,  2,  a  river  in  Asiatic  Russia. 

My  1,  11,  3,  12,  2,  is  a  lown  in  Syria. 

My  9,  5,  2.  12,  2,  is  a  range  of  mountains. 

My  5,  4,  8,  is  a  town  in  Brazil. 

My  7,  5,  11,  is  a  lake  in  Thibet. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  person  who  ha> 
done  great  good  in  the  world. 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  25,  p.  704. — 
Wolcoti,  Newion,  Dow,  Solon,  Clintoo,  Nel- 
son, Defoe,  Dewiti — Winfield  Scott. 


The  trials  of  sad  and  grievous  events,  see 
that  thou  sustain  patiently  ;  for  by  such  the 
divine  wisdom  purities  thee. 


KIT*  To  our  Subscribers. — At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  friends,  and  for  reasons  whii-h, 
we  are  persuaded,  would  be  approved  by  liie- 
judginent  of  our  subscribers  generally,  we 
have  determined  to  make  certain  changes  in 
our  Magazine,  which  will  not  only  render 
it  mucb  more  valuable,  but  will  consider.-!- 
bly  increase  the  expense  of  publication.  An 
increase  of  price  will  he  necessary :  but,  a< 
the  publication  will  still  be  the  cheapest  ot 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  indeed  in  (he 
world,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  we 
confidently  count  on  the  continuance  and  ia- 
crease  of  our  patronage. 

To  Agents, — It  is  believed  that  no  other 
work  oflers  greater  encouragements  to  Agents 
than  the  American  Penny  Magazine  under 
the  new  arrangement. 

Volume  IILt  To  begin  January  Isi,  1846. 
$2  a  year  in  advance. 

Monthly  parts  in  handsome  covers,  18  3-4 
cents.  • 

In  muslin  or  half-binding,  $2,50. 

An  Agent  is  wanted  m  everv  district  in  ihe 
United  Stales. 

Six  Volumes  *fur  $9,  or  7  Volumes  for  $10. 

TIIK  AMEUICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND     FAMILY     NEWSPAPER 

With  numerous  Engravings. 

E:<n(ca     by    Tliecxlore    Dwiglit. 

\»  piiblisFmil  weekly,  nt  the  office  oi  the  New  York 
ExproAs,  No.  112  Bro:ulway,  al  4  riMU«  a  inmilMr, 
or,  lo  !*iih'«(Mil>t'rs  rereiviutf  it  l»v  mail,  and  pnyin^  u\ 
n«lv!iiu'«».  ^-2  H  \f^i\T.    7  at'ls  lor  S    •. 

Po!*lni.isl«'ij»  arr*  ;iiiUi(>ri/.t.'d  \o  rctuW  ftouey,  anU  art- 
reqin'sit'<]  lo  a«-i  j»«  agent*. 

Kii«r)o  f  M  Two  1>«)II  >r  Bil  ,  willuMil  payment  ot  \n.t!r 
lajff,  :»n<l  ih»»  Wtnk  will  be  SfiiJ  for  Iho  VtHC. 

'*  Tiie  ihlitniiaiiua  <*ottiaine(i  in  iI.Ih  w<irk  \*  worth 
ivore  Ihan  silver  " — AT.  Y  Obamvfr. 

"  1 1  -lioiild  •  e  in  ewry  tUmily  in  ihe  i*oiiniry . "— . 
N    Y.  tiaptist  tieconlrr. 
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the  right  hand  of  the  spectator,  and  en- 
tirely separated  by  a  high  wall. 

In  that  institution  experience  gradu- 
ally made  known  some  of  the  defects  of 
the  old  prison  system  which  had  been 
retained,  and  proved  the  value  of  certain 
improvements  which  had  been  introdu- 
ced. In  the  plan  of  the  buildings,  the 
arrangements,  the  discipline  and  treat- 
ment of  the  inmates,  the  kinds  of  food 
and  labor  best  adapted  to  convicts,  the 
use  of  rewards,  and  encouragement,  in- 
tercourse with  each  other  and  with  their 
friends  and  others  without  the  prison, 
had  a  long  trial,  which  had  much  influ- 
ence upon  public  opinion.  The  intro- 
duction of  religious  exercises  and  in- 
atruction,  and  some  use  of  other  moral 
means,  were  followed  by  favorable  re- 
suits  proportioned  to  the  small  and  ir- 
regular scale  on  which  they  were  resort- 
ed to. 

At  length,  the  legislature  as  well  as 
the  people  being  prepared  for  a  change, 
partly  by  the  irremediable  defects  in  the 
plan  of  the  buildings,  partly  by  the  re- 
ports of  mismanagement  in  different 
ways,  and  still  more  by  the  success  of 
Mr.  Lynds  in  his  experiments  at  Auburn, 
it  was  decreed  that  the  old  system  and 
the  old  prison  should  be  abandoned  to- 
gether. 

After  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  from 
this  building,  it  was  occupied  for  a  time 
as  a  hospital,  oi  a  particular  kind,  which 
n^as  proposed  as  an  institution  adapted 
to  the  circttinstances  of  the  sick.  Ar- 
rangements Yftre  made,  by  which  most 
of  the  apartments  were  converted  into 
wards,  and  others  to  rooms  for  the  su- 
perintendents, visitors,  &;c.,  and  patients 
were  invited,  who  were  offered  accom- 
modations of  all  kinds,  proportioned  to 
their  circumstances  and  ability  to  pay. 
It  wascalled  *  the  Medical  Mansion  3'  and 
it  is  under  that  arrangement  that  we  pre- 
sent the  edifice  to  our  readers,  in  the 
preceding  print.  Experience  proved, 
however,  that  the  public  were  not  pre- 


♦ 


pared  to  support  one  of  the  kind,  mi  least 
one  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  and  the  en- 
terprize  was  ere  long  abandoned.  Sev- 
eral minor  hospitals  of  a  similar  kind, 
however,  exist  here  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
in  Europe  they  are  not  uncommon,  in 

several  different  countries. 

7- 

Monterey. 

Camabgo  is  situated  immediately  upon 
the  banks  of  the  San  Juan  river,  three 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Rio 
Grande.     It  is  a  small,  rudely  constructed 

'village  with  some  few  brick  buildings, 
many  built  of  mud  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun,  some  constructed  by  driving  stakes 
into  the  ground,  and  then  plastering  them 
with  mud,  and  others  formed  of  cane, 
plastered  in  the  same  manner. — The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  will  not  ex- 
ceed two  thousand  :  but  as  the  Mexican 
government  has  never  thought  her  pop- 
ulation worthy  of  enumeration,  no  posi- 
tive statement  can  be  made  of  the  popu- 
lation of  any  of  her  towns.  The  lale 
extraordinary  rise  of  the  Rio  Grande 
caused  the  San  Juan  to  back  up,  and  lit- 
erally inundate  Camargo,  to  the  great 
damage  of  houses  and  other  property  i 

.  and  also  to  the  sacrifice  of  several  lives. 
Camargo  may  be  considered  the  head 
of  navigation,  as  above  here,  the  bed  of 
the  river  is  also  filled  with  rocks,  that  its 
navigation  higher  up  has  never  been  at- 
tempted. The  road  upon  leaving  Ca- 
margo, and  crossing  the  San  Joan,  be- 
comes higher  and  less  obstructed  by 
swamp  grounds,  and  it  then  becomes  an 
important  enquiry,  what  other  obstacles 
may  present  themselves  in  the  disUnce 
between  this  place  and  Montery,  which 
is  210  miles. 

The  road  passes  through  a  level  coun- 
try, thickly  set  with  a  small  underwood, 
the  largest  timber  being  ebony  and  mua- 
queto,  neither  of  which  grow  to  the 
height  of  more  than  10  to  15  feet,  and 
12  to  15  inches  in  diameter.  So  dense 
is  this  undergrowth,  armies  of  10,000 
men  each  might  be  for  half  a  day  within 
a  mile  of  each  other  without  the  vicinity 
of  ihe  one  to  the  other  being  known. 

It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  Tex- 
ans  who  have  travelled  through  the  for- 
est, that  **it's  so  thick  that  you  can't 
shove  a  bowie  knife  through  into  it" 
And  what  may  appear  somewhat  singu- 
lar, every  bush  and  shrub  is  armed  with 
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thorns  curbed  in  the  shape  of  fish-hooks, 
and  the  hold  they  take  upon  the  clothes 
and  skin  of  travellers  is  not  easily  thaken 
oif,  as  the  jackets  of  the  soldiery  will 
testify  to  before  they  reach  Monterey. 

The  whole  distance  is  well  watered 
from  August  until  March,  plenty  of 
wood,  reasonable  pasture,  many  herds  of 
cattle,  numerous  flocks  of  ^heep  and 
goats,  now  and  then  a  small  village, 
which  all  have  the  appearance  of  decay. 
Scattered  along  the  roads  are  miserable 
huts,  singularly  picturesque  from  their 
original  construction,  not  quite  equal  to 
the  rail-pen  stables  built  in  the  back- 
woods of  Arkansas  and  Texas  for  scrub 
ponies.  Yet  nature,  in  her  mighty  for- 
mations, has  formed  some  positious  on 
this  road,  which,  if  taken  advantage  of, 
by  a  skilful  and  daring  General,  would 
prove  a  second  Thermopylae  to  those 
who  might  have  the  temerity  to  tread 
those  formidable  passes. 

The  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  are  beau- 
tifully pictured  out  by  meandering  paths 
and  conflicting  cross-roads  leading  to 
some  farmer's  hut,  some  watering  place, 
or  to  the  wi'y  lure  of  some  Mexican  ban- 
ditti. 

Many  little  streams  and  rivulets  inter- 
cept the   road,  and  some  muddy  lanes 
which  at  times  become   impassable,  so 
that  the  army  will  be  fortunate  if  able  to 
,   proceed  in  files  of  six  deep ;  but  as  the 
'  near  vicimity  of  Monterey  is  somewhat 
,  opened,  owing  to  the  many  fields,  a  small 
digression  might  be  made  to  the  right 
I  and  intersect  the  road  that  comes  from 

*  the  mouth  of  el  Caneso  de  Molinos,  it  be- 
I  ing  the  most  opon  road  of  the  Montere}' 
\  runs  between  these  two  roads,  the  fields 

•  forming  a  border  on  either  side.  The 
I  road  that  leads  from  Galderettc,  when 
)  within  a  mile  of  Monterey,  has  the  ap- 
I  pearance  of  a  small  village,  the  houses 
)  being  so  numerous. — Passing  through 
I  this  seeming  village,  and  arriving  upon 
)  the  bank  of  the  creek,  you  have  Monterey 
\  in  view  on  the  opposite  side,  presenting 
)  a  very  handsome  appearance.  The  city 
j  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets,  avenues 
)  arrd  squares  are  shaded  with  numerous 
J  fruit  and  other  trees,  and  the  bouses  ge- 
>  nerally  exhibiting  much  more  taste  and 

regularity  in  their  construction^  The 
city  is  well  watered,  and  everything 
about  it  strikes  the  beholder  as  grand 
and  beautiful.  A  ranging  view  of  the 
city  would  convey  the  idea  of  a  large 


population,  but  a  close  inspection  will 
show  its  large  castle-Iike  edifices,  some- 
times occupying  a  whole  square,  shelter- 
ing but  the  members  and  servants  of  a 
single  family  ;  therefore,  from  observa- 
tion, we  should  not  give  the  city  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  ihan  (^,000  souls,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  is  even  so  great. 

Cast  the  eye  beyond  Monterey,  and  the 
sublime  presents  itself  in  lofty  upreared 
pyramids  of  adamantine  stone,  tinged 
with  a  crimson  red,  where  the  creeping 
vine  cannot  be  found  :  and  where  the  ee- 
dar  and  the  pine, — children  of  the  Al- 
pine heights — have  never  dared  to  rear 
their  heads — the  sides  and  summits  of 
these  vast  mountains  presenting  nothing 
to  view,  but  the  bare  and  glistening  beds 
of  pure  silver  and  sparkling  beds  of  vir- 
gin gold. 

In  the  midway  distance  rise  numerous 
table  mounds,  commanding  the  town 
and  all  the  entrance  from  the  north  east. 
Upon  one  of  these  commanding  posi- 
tions, the  devoted  people  endeavoured  to 
raise  a  temple  or  dwelling  for  their  bish* 
op;  but  their  zeal  was  greater  than  their 
means,  and  the  building  remains  unfin- 
ished. 

1  he  main  road  passes  through  th^ 
principal  streets  of  the  city  from  north 
to  south,  and  as  you  leave  the  last 
houses,  the  road  ascends  along  to  the 
foot  of  many  of  these  table  mounds — the 
river  runs  upon  the  east  side  of  the  town 
— the  houses  extending  along  the  river 
— and  upon  the  west  side  rise  perpendic- 
ular mountains  a  mile  high. 

The  Gun  Cotton. — An  English  sur- 
geon, Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  has  discover- 
ed that  the  gun  cotton  can  be  made  with 
the  ordinary  nitric  acid  of  commerce, 
by  previously  mixing  it  with  about  one 
third  of  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  cotton  when  immersed  in  this  mix- 
ture quickly  becomes  whiter,  more 
opaque,  and  looses  its  elasticity.  After 
having  assumed  ihis  appearance,  which 
it  doos  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  it 
is  to  be  takf  n^  out  and  well  washed  in 
water,  to  remove  the  slightest  traces  of 
acid.  It  may  then  be  squeezed  in  a  linen 
cloth,  dried  and  carded.  Thus  prepared, 
the  cotton  difl^ers  very  little  in  appear- 
ance from  ordinary  cotton,  except  that 
it  is  more  harsh  to  the  feel.  On  the  ap- 
plication of  an  ignited  body  it  explodes 
without  leaving  the  slightest  residuuoi. 
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TMI  to  Japan. 


(Conciuded  from  page  709. ) 

'*  In  a  conversation  with  the  governor, 
when  the  latter  told  our  navigator  he 
mast  never  come  to  Japan  again,  Capt.  C. 
asked  him  "  how  he  would  wish  him  to 
act  under  the  same  circumstances."  The 
governor  was  somewhat  disconcerted — 
juimgged  his  shoulders— *and  evaded  by 
replying  that ''  he  must  not  come  again. 
Captain  Cooper  then  asked  him  **  if  he 
ahottld  leave  his  countrymen  to  starve  or 
drown  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  take 
them  from  the  wreck."  He  intimated 
that  it  would  please  the  emperor  more 
for  them  to  be  left,  than  for  strangers  to 
visit  his  dominions.  Capt.  C.  told  him 
that  he  never  should  see  them  drown  or 
starve,  but  should  rescue  and  feed  them  $ 
and  then  inquired  what  he  should  do 
with  them.  The  governor  replied,  "  ear- 
ly them  to  some  Dutch  port,  but  never 
Qome  to  Japan  again."  This  was  all 
i^oken  by  the  governor  with  mildness 
but  with  firmness  also,  as  if  he  uttered 
the  imperial  will. 

*'  The  governor  of  Jeddo  is  represent- 
ed to  be  a  grave  and  elderly  looking 
man,  somewhat  gray,  with  a  remarkably 
intellijorent  and  benignant  countenance, 
and  of  very  mild  and  prepossessing  man- 
ners. He  appeared  interested  with  Capt. 
C.'s  account  of  the  people  and  civiliza- 
tion of  America,  and  the  latter  spared  no 
pains  to  leave  a  good  impression  of  the 
American  name  and  character,  especially 
as  a  trading  people,  on  the.  minds  of 
those  high  officers  whose  positions  might 
carry  them  into  audience  with  their  sov- 
weign. 

"The  day  he  teft  the^ country  the  in- 
terpreter gave  him  an  open  letter,  with- 
out a  signature,  written  in  the  Dutch 
language,  with  a  bold  and  skilful  hand. 
Mr.  Ltngren,  the  clerk  in  the  consulate, 
a  gentleman  learned  in  many  languages 
of  Northern  Europe,  has  translated  it, 
and  stated  to  roe  the  leading  ideas  con- 
tained therein.  This  document  informs 
the  world  that  the  bearer  of  it  has  fur- 
nished assistance  to  Japanese  sailors  iu 
distress,  and  has  brought  them  to  their 
native  land — and  then  commands  all 
Dotchmen  who  may  encounter  him  ship- 
wrecked and  in  want,  to  afford  him  simt- 
kur  services.  It  further  declares,  for  the 
information  of  Holland  and  China — the 
only  nations  in  the  world  with  which 
they  have  any  commercial  treaty,  or  who 
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are  allowed  within  the  waters  of  tha 
pire — that  the  persons  in  the  foreign  ship 
had  been  allowed  no  communication  with 
the  shore,  and  had  been  strictly  debarred 
from  all  knowledge  of  the  commodities 
or  commerce  of  the  country.  Further- 
more that  the  foreign  ship  had  been  a 
long  time  at  sea,  and  had  become  desti- 
tute of  wood,  water  and  provisions,  and 
that  the  government  had  furnished  the 
recruits  of  which  he  stood  in  need. 

'*  It  was  earlv  in  April,  that  Captain 
Cooper  visited  Japan  ;  and  he  represents 
the  climate  and  appearance  of  the  coun-  { 
try  to  be  pleasant  and  lovely  in  the  ex-  } 
treme.  wherever  he  inspected  the  i 
coast,  the  whole  earth  teemed  with  the  > 
most  luxuriant  verdure.  Every  acre  of 
hill  and  dale  appeared  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  Where  the  eminences 
were  too  steep  for  the  agricultural  genius 
of  the  inhabitants  they  were  formed  into 
terraces,  so  that  for  miles  together  they 
presented  the  appearance  of  hanging  gar- 
dens. Numerous  white  neat-looking 
dwellings  studded  the  whole  country. 
Some  of  them  are  so  charmingly  situated 
on  sloping  hill  sides  and  sequestered 
amidst  foliage  of  a  fresh  and  living  green 
that  the  delighted  mariners  almost  sigh- 
ed to  transplant  their  homes  there — ^the 
spots  were  so  sunny,  so  inviting  and  so 
peaceful. 

''The  whole  appearance  of  the  land- 
•cape  indicated  a  dense  and  industrious 
population.  Around  the  capital,  the 
same  signs  of  culture  were  exhibited  as 
in  the  country,  further  north.  The  city 
itself  was  so  filled  with  trees  and  foliage, 
that  not  houses  enough  could  be  distin- 
guished from  the  ship  to  indicate  with 
certainty  that  a  city  existed,  or  to  allow 
the  circuit  of  it  to  be  defined.  The  build- 
ings were  white  and  rather  low,  and  no 
towers  01^  temples  were  seen  peering 
above  the  other  edifices. 

''  The  harbor  of  Jeddo  presented  a  nu- 
ritime  population  as  numerous  and  indus- 
trious as  that  which  appeared  to  exist  on 
the  land.  Vessels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
from  mere  shallops  to  immense  junks, 
where  under  sail  or  at  anchor,  wherever 
the  eye  turned  on  the  hay.  Jeddo  seem- 
ed to  be  the  mart  of  a  prodigious  coast- 
wise commerce,  and  the  whole  sea  was 
alive  with  the  bustle  and  activity  apper- 
taining to  it.  ? 

"  The  Japanese,  from  Captain  C.'s  ob- 
aervationa   are   rather  a  short  race  of 
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men,  square  built  and  solid,  and  do  not 
possess  Mongoliaa  features  to  the  extent 
exhibited  in  the  Chinese.  They  are  of  a 
light  olive  complexion,  are  intelligent, 
polite  and  educated. 

''  The  dresses  of  the  common  people, 
were  wide  trousers  and  a  loose  garment 
of  blue  cotton.  Dignitaries  and  persons 
of  consequence  were  clothed  in  rich 
silks,  profusely  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silken  thread  of  various  colors,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank.  Some  of  these 
personages  were  so  splendidly  attired,  as 
to  excite  great  admiration  in  the  foreign 
visitors.  No  woolen  fabric  composed 
any  part  of  the  dress,  but  of  this  materi- 
al they  seemed  particularly  curious,  and 
examined  it  with  great  attention.  It 
seemed  a  great  novelty,  and  all  the  small 
pieces  they  could  obtain  were  solicited 
and  taken  on  shore  as  objects  of  curi- 
osity 

'^  But  the  map  of  which  I  spoke,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  communication,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  interesting  illustra- 
tions of  Japanese  civilization  which  have 
come  into  our  possession.  It  embraces 
the  island  of  Niphon,  all  the  islands  south 
of  it,  and  a  small  part  of  Jeddo  on  the 
north.  It  is  four  feet  long  and  nearly  as 
broad,  and  when  folded  up,  resembles  a 
common  church  music  book,  handsomely 
bound  in  boards.  As  will  be  perceived 
the  islands  are  projected  on  an  uncom- 
monly large  scale.  The  minutest  inden- 
tations in  the  coast,  with  all  the  trading 
ports,  large  and  small  are  laid  down,  ap- 
parently after  accurate  surveys.  Capt. 
Uooper  found  the  coast  which  he  follow- 
ed to  be  correctly  delineated,  by  his  as- 
tronomical observations,  and  his  own 
charts  of  Niphon  were  altogether  erro- 
neous. The  tracks  of  the  coastwise 
trade  are  traced  throughout  the  wEole 
group  from  Jesso  to  Nangasaki.  But  the 
most  interesting  part  of  this  j^roduction 
is  the  topography  of  the  interior  of  the 
islands.  They  are  laid  out  in  districts, 
and  all  variously  colored,  like  the  states 
of  our  republic  in  Mitchell's  map.  The 
smallest  villages  are  denoted  and  named. 
The  residence  of  the  governor  in  each 
district,  and  other  public  establishments 
occupying  less  ground  are  also  delinea- 
ted. They  are  all  embraced  in  enclosures 
of  different  shape  and  colouring,  and 
from  the  uniformity  of  these,  in  appear- 
ance and  number  in  every  district,  we 
may  suppose  the  administration  of  the 


government  of  Japan  is  conducted  with 
great  system.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  our  previoas  knowledge  of  the 
country.  The  rivers,  even  their  smallest 
tributaries  are  all  traced  to  their  source* 
The  number  and  extent  of  these  streama 
are  surprising.  No  country  of  its  size 
can  be  more  abundantly  watered  than  Ni- 
phon. The  streams  are  so  numeronsi 
that  the  whole  interior  has  the  appear* 
ance  of  being  irrigated  by  .countless  ea- 
nals.  But  they  are  evidently  river  chan- 
nels, and  can  all  be  followed  from  their 
sources  in  the  valleys  to  their  junction 
with  each  other  and  their  termination  in 
the  sea.  The  public  roads  are  exceed* 
ingly  numerous,  intersecting  the  whole 
country  from  shore  to  shore,  and  indica* 
ting  a  vast  amount  of  travel  through  the 
empir^.  In  several  parts,  high  moun- 
tains are  laid  down  in  dark  coloring* 
These  occur  occasionally,  in  amail. 
groups,  and  occupy  but  little  space.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  country  is 
that  of  bold  and  lofty  hills  alternating 
with  great  numbers  of  broad  valleys.  All 
pour  forth  rills  and  streams  which  fertil- 
ize the  earth  as  they  flow  alo^g,  and  af- 
ford a  thousand  advantages  and  encour* 
agements  to  an  industrious  population 
eng9.ged  like  the  Japanese,  in  agricuhn- 
ral  and  commercial  arts.  The  whole 
empire  swarms  with  towns  and  hamlets. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  its 
populousness  without  an  inspection  of 
this  map. 

**  On  one  side  of  the  sheet  is  «  largt 
amount  of  unintelligible  writing,  whieh 
appears  to  be  explanatory  of  the  figures^ 
characters,  roads,  &c.,  in  the  diner«nt 
districts  on  the  map.  If  interpreted  they 
might  furnish  us  with  much  novel  infor- 
mation. 

^'  This  map,  with  several  other  artidei 
in  Captain  C.'s  possession,  was  aecideal- 
ally  left  in  his  lAiip  by  the  Japanese. 
They  desired  to  give  him  many  things 
which  they  perceived  were  intereeting 
to  him,  but  they  assured  him  they  would 
be  in  danger  ot  losing  their  heads  should 
the  emperor  learn  that  they  had  fiurnich* 
ed  strangers  with  any  means  of  infotma- 
tion  relative  to  their  country  or  its  ineti- 
tutions.  They  showed  great  femd  real 
alarm  on  this  subject,  and  concealed  or 
destroyed  many  things  as  they  approach- 
ed Jeddo,  which  had  been  about  the  ship. 
Capt.  C.  took  no  advantage  of  their  de- 
pendent situation,  but  allowed  them  to 
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follow  their  own  inclinations  in  all  re- 
spects. 

Having  laid  at  anchor  four  days  and 
replenished  his  stores  of  wood,  water, 
&c.,  he  signified  his,  readiness  to  depart, 
but  the  winds  were  adverse  and  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  get  to  sea.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  disposition  manifested 
by  the  governor  to  force  him  away,  but 
there  was  none  for  him  to  remain  a  mo- 
ment beyond  the  time  when  his  wants 
•  had  been  satisfied.  A  head  wind  and 
tide  presented  no  impediments  to  going 
away  from  Japan  in  the  mind  of  the  gov- 
ernor o(  Jeddo.  At  hrs  command,  the 
anchor  was  weighed,  and  a  line  of  boats 
was  attached  to  the  bows  of  the  ship,  so 
long  that  they  could  not  be  numbered. 
They  were  arranged  four  abreast,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  greatest  order,  and  were 
supposed  to  amount  to  nearly  a  thousand. 
It  was  an  immense  train,  and  presented  a 
spectacle  to  the  eyes  of  the  seamen,  ap- 
proaching the  marvellous.  The  boats, 
instead  of  being  propelled  by  rowing  or 
paddles,  were  all  sculled  by  a  single  oar, 
employed  however,  by  several  men.  In 
this  manner  the  Manhattan  was  towed 
twenty  miles  out  to  sea,  and  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  fleet  would  have  taken 
her  a  greater  distance,  had  not  fnrther 
aid  been  declined.  .The  Japanese  then 
took  a  courteous  leave  of  our  hero,  and 
while  his  long  train  of  barges  wheeled 
with  a  slow  and  graceful  motion  towards 
the  shore — the  latter  spreads  his  sails  for 
the  less  hospitable  regions  of  Kamschat- 
ka  and  the  N.  W.  Coast,  highly  gratified 
with  the  result  of  his  adventure  among 
this  recluse,  but  highly  civilized  people 
— Jf.  y.  Sailor^s  Magazine. 


Lotris  Phillippe's  Income.  —  Louis 
Phillippe  has  an  immense  private  for- 
tune i  the  nation  allows  him  JC500,000 
per  annum,  besides  JB40,000  for  the 
comtia  de  Paris,  and  a  large  allowance  for 
the  Duchess  d'Orleans.  He  has  thirteen 
or  fourteen  magnificent  palaces  at  his 
disposal,  besides  Neuilly  and  the  Chateau 
d'Eu,  which  are  his  own  private  proper- 
ty. He  is  also  entitled  to  all  the  fire- 
wood and  timber  cut  in  the  royal  forests, 
which  you  are  aware,  are  of  immense  ex- 
tent. Since  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
he  has  derived,  it  is  stated,  upwards  of 
£5,000,000  sterling  from  this  source 
alone. — Edinburgh  Register. 
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Anecdote  of  WasMnvtom. 

When  the  A  merican  troops  were  quar- 
tered at  Newbu rg,  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  the  soldiers 
were  stirred  up  to  rebellion  against  the 
government,  by  the  famous  anonymous 
letters,  which  it  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained, were  written  by  General  Arm- 
stronrr,  then  a  Major  in  his  army.  Gene- 
ral Washington  convened  the  officers  for 
the  purpose  of  addressing  them  od  the 
subject,  and  calming  the  tumult  that  wa 
beginning  to  rage  in  their  bosoms.  He 
had  a  paper  in  Jiis  hand,  on  which  the  re- 
marks he  intended  to  make  were  written, 
and  then  it  was,  that  finding  himself  un- 
able to  read  without  assistance,  as  he  was 
drawing  his  spectacles  from  his  pocket, 
the  unpremeditated  expression  broke 
from  him — one  of  the  most  pathetic  that 
ever  fell  from  human  lips: 

"Fellow  citizens,"  said  he,  "you  per- 
ceive, I  have  not  only  grown  grey,  but 
blind  in  your  service.  — Sel. 


} 


PetliNDi's  I>aiigtater. 

While  Petion  administered  the  gov* 
ernment  of  the  island  of  Haiti,  some  dis- 
tinguished foreigner  sent  his  little 
daughter  a  beautiful  bird,  in  a  very  hand- 
some cage.  The  child  was  delighted, 
and  with  great  exultation  exhibited  the 
present  to  her  father.  "  It  is  indeed  very 
beautiful,  said  he ;  "  bnt  it  makes  my 
heart  ache  to  look  at  it.  I  hope  you  will 
never  show  it  to  me  again." 

With  great  astonishment,  she  inquired 
his  reasons.  He  replied,  *'  When  this 
island  was  called  St.  Domingo,  we  were 
all  slaves.  U  makes  me  think  of  it  to 
look  at  that  bird ;  for  he  is  a  slave." 

The  little  girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  her  lips  quivered,  as  she  exclaimed, 
"  Why  father !  he  has  such  a  large,  hand- 
some cage  ;  and  as  much  as  ever  he  can 
eat  and  drink." 

"And  would  you  be  a  slave,"  said  he  ; 
"if  you  could  live  in  a  great  house,  and 
be  fed  on  frosted  cake  1" 

After  a  moment's  thought,  the  child 
began  to  say,  half  reluctantly,  "  W^ould 
he  be  happier,  if  I  opened  the  door  of  his 
cagel"  "He  would  be  free!"  was  the 
emphatic  reply.  Without  another  word, 
she  took  the  cage  to  the  open  window, 
and  a  moment  after,  she  saw  her  prison- 
er playing  with  the  humming-birds 
among  the  honey-suckles. — Sel. 


^ 
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TEMPERING  EDGE  TOOLS. 

After  the  too]  has  been  properly  forg* 
ed  lirithout  injuring  the  steel,  in  order 
for  a  good  temper,  it  should  be  carefully 
heated  in  a  fire  made  with  wood  or  char- 
coal, till  it  is  of  a  red  Qolor,  and  then 
plunged  into  clean  cold  water  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction.  Jf  the  temper  is 
to  be  that  of  an  edge  tool,  the  steel  must 
then  be  made  bright,  by  grinding  or 
scouring  wi|h  a  coarse  stone,  and  held 
over  the  fire  until  it  is  of  a  deep  yellow 
or  straw  color.  This  is  the  proper  tem- 
per of  edge  tools,  the  most  difficult  part 
of  which  process  is,  to  give  the  steel  the 
least  possible  degree  of  even  heat,  to  give 
it  the  greatest  possible  of  hardness  and 
strength,  if  the  heat  is  continued  be- 
yond this  exact  degree,  the  pores  of  the 
steel  will  be  so  opened  as  to  render  it 
brittle  with  but  a  small  degree  of  hard- 
ness :  should  the  heat  be  carried  beyond 
this  degree,  by  inattention,  or  accident, 
the  evil  will  not  be  remedied  by  letting 
it  cool  down  to  this  color,  before  it  is 
cooled  in  the  water ;  in  this  case  it  will 
be  necessary  to  hammer  the  tool  over 
again,  in  order  to  aettle  the  pores  of  the 
steel  together.  The  greatest  care  should 
therefore  be  taken  in  hardening  a  tool, 
not  to  heat  it  too  hot,  as  its  goodness 
depends  more  on  this  circumstance  than 
is  apprehended.  Care  should  also  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  remain  in  the  fire 
after  it  has  acquired  a  proper  heat ;  as 
even  without  a  greater  degree  of  heat, 
the  fire  will  soon  coat  it  over  with  a 
thick  scale,  which  will  prevent  the  water 
from  cooling  it  so  quickly,  as  U  necessa- 
ry to  render  it  as  hard  as  possible. 

Many  small  tools,  such  ss  punches, 
broaches,  &c.,  for  clock  and  watch  ma- 
kers, may  be  tempered  by  the  simple 
process  of  heating  as  above  directed,  and 
cooling  them  in  hot  water,  a  little  below 
boiling  heat.  This  temper  gives  small 
tools  great  strength  and  a  proper  degree 
of  hardness.  Very  small  drills  are  best 
heated  by  a  candle,  with  a  blowpipe,  and 
cooled  in  tallow.  Their  temper  is  to  be 
taken  down  the  same  as  an  edge  tool. 
Tools  for  turning  iron  and  steel,  receive 
a  much  greater  decree  of  hardness  by 
being  cooled  in  quicksilver  instead  of  wa- 
ter. This  method  of  hardenmg  must  be 
valuable  to  clock  and  watch  makers,  as 
well  as  to  many  other  mechanics,  who 
want  tools  as  hard  as  possible. 

The  temper  of  a  spring,  after  it  is  care- 


fully hardened,  is  obtained  by  holding  it 
over  the  fire  with  tallow  till  it  blazes  and 
burns  off;  the  burning  of  the  tallow 
should  be  continued  for  a  minute  or  two 
on  those  springs  which. from  their  use 
are  liable  to  break.  Small  springs,  and 
other  articles  to  be  tempered  spring  tem- 
per, are  more  conveniently  tempered  in 
a  sheet  iron  pan,  or  case  with  tallow, 
held  over  ihe  fire  until  it  blazes,  when  it 
is  to  be  taken  off  and  carefully  shaken 
while  the  tallow  continues  burning. 

Saws  and  many  other  common  tools 
which  require  a  file  to  sharpen  them, 
pinions  and  arbors  in  clocks  and  watches, 
surgeons'  instruments  except  those  de- 
signed for  cutting,  bayonets,  sword 
blades,  gun  sticks  and  various  other  ar- 
ticles are  of  this  temper. 

Iron  may  be  hardened  by  the  process 
of  what  is  called  case-hardening.  This 
is  performed  by  inclosing  the  iron  in  an 
air  tight  case,  with  charcoal  dust  and 
salt,  and  heating  the  same  red  hot  for 
one  or  two  hours,  and  cooling  it  in  clean 
cold  water.  The  hamnners  and  many 
other  parts  of  gun  locks  are  hardened  in 
this  manner.  If  the  process  is  properly 
managed,  iron  and  steel  may  be  hardened 
without  even  altering  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  instruments,  the  advantage  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  greatest 
attention  in  giving  it  the  exact  degre3  of 
heat. — Scientific  American. 


Our  Mechanics. — They  are  the  palace 
builders  of  the  world ;  not  a  stick  is 
hewn,  not  a  stone  shaped,  in  all  the  lord- 
ly dwellings  of  the  rich  that  does  not 
owe  its  fitness  and  beauty  to  the  mecha- 
nic's skill ;  the  towering  spires  that  raise 
their  giddy  heights  among  the  clouda, 
depend  upon  the  mechanic's  art  and 
strength  for  their  symmetry,  beauty  and 
fair  proportions;  there  is  no  article  of 
comfort  or  pleasure,  but  what  bears  the 
impress  of  their  handiwork.  How  ex- 
alted is  their  calling,  how  sublime  is  their 
vocatioi>  I  Who  dares  sneer  at  such  a 
fraternity  of  honourable  men — who  dares 
to  cast  odium  upon  such  a  patriotic  race  1 
Their  path  is  one  of  true  glory,  and  it  is 
their  own  fault  if  it  does  not  lead  them 
to  the  highest  posts  of  honor  and  re- 
nown.— Sel* 

Virtue. — A  virtuous  man  will  be  vir- 
tuous *in  solitude,'  and  not  only  'in 
theatro.' — Bacon. 
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HOW    TO    PRESERVE    FURS. 


Tha  mppwuTRDCs  of  mnffiand  tjppetB, 
with  a  far  cap  now  and  then  exhibited  in 
th«  street!  by  a  Canadian  traveller,  re- 
mind! us  of  tomething  we  had  intended 
to  hare  aarlier  apoken  of  to  our  leaders : 
tha  way  to  pieterve  far  garmentB  from 
motba. 

Moat  Iniects  hare  a  etrong  antipathy 
to  tobacco,  camphor  and  certain  other 
■nbstanoai  with  a  itrong  smell ;  and 
thasa  are  commonly  need  in  families,  to 
protect  fura  and  woolens  from  injury  by 
SDOtha.  In  some  cases,  however,  such 
precautions  prove  ineffectual  in  some  de- 
gree, though  it  sometimes  is  difficult  to 
understasd  why.  There  are  many 
honaekeepera  who  bave  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  them  if  well  applied  ;  and  it  is 
true,  that  in  most  insiances  in  which  such 
articles  are  thoroughly  sprinkled  with 
anafi,  tobaeoo  leaves  or  stems,  or  cam- 
pber,  and  then  wrapped  closely  up  in 
linen,  and  enclosed  in  tight  trunks,  they 
ar^  perfectly  preserved.  For  some  rea- 
BOB  ai  other,  (and  no  doubt  a  good  noe,) 
the  Air-dealers  do  not  ase  any  substance 
of  the  kind,  but  depend  entirely  on  other 
means :  viz.  close  coverings  and  frequent 
whipping  with  lattauB.- 

Ip  the  fur  shops  and  stores  in  this  city, 
«a  we  learn  by  inquiry ^the  large  fur  skins 
we  packed  away  in  large  square  pine 
boxes  in  March,  and  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks  taken  out  and  beateo  with  sticks, 
by  which  the  moth  worms  are  brought 


>  out  and  fall  to  the  grotind.     Smaller  asd    i 

>  finer  aHiclea,  like  mufls  and  tippets,  are  ', 
S  wrai^ed  in  newspapers,  and  laid  in  band-  ; 
S  boxes,  often  with  another  newspaper  j 
I    placed  over  the  box,  and  shut  in  by  the    ) 

cover.*  Every  two  or  three  days  tbey    i 
are  all  taken  out,  whipped,  and  replaced,   < 
but  not  in  the  same  position.     They  are   < 
turned  with  the  other  end  or  other  side   ! 
up,  to  prevent  matting  down  the  fur.     If 
matted,  fine  furs  must  be  carefully  comb- 
ed out  and  well  besten.     Sometimes  the 
comer  of  the  bandbox  is  further  secu- 
red by  pasting  the  paper  tightly  round  it : 
but  even  then  it  must  be  often  opened. 

We  have  before  given  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  moth-miller,  which  lays  the   . 
eggs,  and    the    destructive    little  worm 
which  b  hatubed  from  them  and  does  all 
the  mischief.     The  former  is  about  half  | 
an  inch  long,  with  a  grey  body  and  light-   ; 
er  winga,  and  is  very  active,  but  shuns    ; 
the  light,  and  hurries  to  the  darkest  re> 
cesses  it  can  find.     It  deposits  its  eggs 
on  the  skin,  and  there  the  worm  begins 
his  ravages.     It  gnaws  oS*  tbu  furatlbe 
root,  not  for  food,  bui  to  construct  its 
cocoons ;  and  there  it  liea  until  it  batches    ! 
in  its  turn, to  a  miller.  | 

The  danger  begins  in  March,  wlien  the  [ 
furriers  pack  np  their  articles  ;  and  their  ' 
troubles  and  labours  are  not  over  until  ' 
September  or  October,  when  no  more  i 
millers  ate  to  be  seen  ^^'y  >»^  AngasI  i 
are  the  worst  months  for  moths.  \ 
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AN   INDIAN    CHIEF 


In  the  miails  of  too  many  of  ua  thora 
>  »n  prejudices  a^^inat  men  irf  (he  rod 
S  race,  which  prevent  m  from  tbioking 
$  and  feeling  towards  them  as  truth  and 
5  Christianity  would  demand.  Those  who 
I  hare  heard  tales  of  Indian  baibarity  in 
i  childhood,  or  have  seen  persons  of  this 
(  class,  only  in  the  degraded  condition  to 
?  which  they  are  usually  brought  by  long 
^  inteicourse  with  white  me n,.Datu rally  as- 
>  Boeiate  with  them  terrible  or  repulsivo 
/  impressions.  Much  rending  and  impar- 
(  tial  reflection,  travelling  or  rosidence 
'.  among  the  most  distant  and  secluded 
<>  tribes,  are  necessary  efiectoally  to  coun- 
(  toact  prejudices  so  nnfair  and  inju- 
/  rious. 

i  The  truth  is,  that  our  countrymen  at 
(  lai^B  need  to  have  some  special  exei- 
f  tioDB  made,  to  communicate  to  them  just 
^  and  becoming  views  of  the  native  men  of 

<  ihi)  continent ;  and  it  is  not  very  credit- 

<  able,  either  to  our  heads  or  to  our  hearts, 
i  that  ne  allow  ourselves  to  forget  Ihe  in- 
V  numerable  wrongs  which  ihey  have  re- 
)  ceived  from  us  and  our  ancestors,  with 
'  the  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity, 
)  which  more  than  once  saved  some  of  the 
I  feeble  colonies  from  destrnction  ;  and  thai 
l  ws  cherish  unforuving  and  even  ma- 
I  lignsnt  feelings  towards  those  ignorant 


and  suffering  remnants,  who  should  t 
cite  bur  compassion,  and  enjoy  some  of  i 
the  benefits  which  we  have  the  power  to  < 
eommnnicate. 

These  remarks,  we  ate  happy  to  ac- 
knowledge, are  not  applicable  to  us  all, 
nor  to  all  the  acts  of  out  government  in  ', 
relation  to  the  red  men.    Still  they  are  | 
justly  made  on  a  scale  too  extensive; 
and  every  philanthropist  must  desire  to  ' 
witness  a  speedy  and  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  sentiment  of  our  people. 

The  head  we  here  present  has  some  of  I 
the  distinguishing  traits  of  a  North  < 
American  Indion. 

The  poor  remnants  of  the  Indian  tiibes  J 
which  existed  in  a  part  of  the  Eastern  J 
States  in  our  childhood,  excited  in  our  j 
mind  a  peculiar  interest ;  to  which  the  ■ 
traditionary  tales  we  heard  from  the  lips  < 
of  aged  friends  greatly  added. 

The  information  we  since  have  obtain-  I 
ed  on  the  .subject  has  not  diminished  our  < 
interest,  for  it  has  hut  partially  satisfied  ', 
our  cariosity.     We  have  already  given   ' 
many  facts  to  our  readers  illustrating  the  J 
character,  habita,  &:c.,  of  the  R^d  Men  ; 
and  now  add  a  brief  extract  from  Mr. 
Scboolcraft't    "Oneola,"  No.  IV.  page  ' 
207.    It  is  from  the  account  of  the  Ori- 
gin of  die  Wyandot  tribe,  communicated   « 
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to  him  by  three  chiefs  sent  by  the  old 
chief  Splitlog,  in  the  year  1837. 

"  There  was,  in  ancient  times,  some- 
thing the  matter  with  the  earth.     It  has 
changed.     We    think    so.     We   believe 
God  created  it,  and  made  men  out  of  it. 
We  think  he  made  the  Indians  in  this 
country,  and  that  they  did  not  come  over 
the  sea.     They  were  created  at  a  place 
called   MouNTiiNS.      It    was    eastward. 
When  he  had  made  the  earth  and  those 
mountains,  he  covered  something  over 
the  earth,  as  it  were,  with  his  hand.  Be- 
low this  he  put  man.    All  the  di  fie  rent 
tribes  were  there.     One  of  the  yoang  men 
found  hid  way  out  to  the  surface.     He 
saw  a  great  light,  and  was   delighted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  surface.     While 
gazing  around,  he  saw  a  deer  running 
past,  with  an  arrow  in  his  side.     He  fot-  ' 
lowed  it,  to  the  place  where  it  fell  and 
died.     He    thought    it  was  a   harmless 
looking  animal.     He  looked  back  to  see 
its  tracks,  and  he  soon  saw  other  tracks. 
They  were  the  foot*print8  of  the  person 
who  had  shot  the  deer.    He  soon  came 
up.    It  was  the   creator  himself.     He 
had  taken  this  method  to  show  the  In- 
dians   what  they  must  do,  when  they 
came  out  from  the  earth.     The  creator 
showed  him  how  to  skin  and  dress  the 
animal,  bidding  him  to  do  so  and  so,  as 
he  directed  him.    When  the  flesh  was 
ready,  he  told  him  to  make  a  fire.    But 
he  was  perfectly  ignorant.     God  made 
the  fire.    He  then  directed  him  to  put 
a  portion  of  the  meat  on  a  stick,  and 
roast  it  before  the  fire.    But  he  was  so 
ignorant  that  he  let  it  stand  till  it  burn- 
ed on  one  side,  while  the  other  was  raw. 
Having  taught  this  man  the  hunter's 
art,  so  that  he  could  teach  it  to  others, 
God  called  the  Indians  forth  out  of  the 
earth.     They  came  in  order,  by  tribes, 
and  to  each  tribe  he  appointed  a  chief. 
He  appointed  one  Head  Chief  to  lead 
them  all,  who  had  som«;thing  about  his 
neck,  and  he  instructed  him,  and  put  it 
into  his  head  what  to  say  to    he  tribes. 


That  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so,  a  certain  animal  was  killed,  and 
a  feast  made,*  in  which  they  were  told  to 
eat  it  all.  The  leader  God  had  so  cho- 
sen, told  the  tribes  what  they  must  do,  to 
please  their  maker,  and  what  they  most 
not  do." 


A  Mexican  Woman. 

Jler    Noble    Cofiduct   and  Melancholy 
Fate. — A  correspondent  of   the   Loais- 
viUe  Courier,' writing  from  Monterey,  un- 
der date  of  October  7th,  says :— -"  While 
I  was  stationed  with  our  left  wing  in  one   I 
of  the  forts,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st, 
I  saw  a  Mexican  womaA  busily   engag- 
ed in  carrying  bread  and  water  to  the 
wounded  men  of  both    armies.     I  saw 
this  ministering  angel  raise  the  head  of  a 
wounded  man,  give  him  water  and  food, 
and  then  carefully  bind  up  his    wound 
with  a  handkerchief  she  took  from  her 
own  head. — After  having  exhausted  her 
supplies,  she    went    back    to  her    own 
house,  to  get  more  bread  and  water  for 
others.    As   she   was  returning  on  her 
mission    of   mercy,  to    comfort    other 
wounded  persons,  I  heard  the  report  of 
a  gun,  and  saw  the  poor  innocent  crea- 
ture fall  dead  I  I  think  it  was  an  acciden- 
tal shot  that  struck  her.     I  would  not  be 
willing  to   believe  otherwise.     It  made 
me  sick  at  heart,  and  turning  from  the 
scene,  I  involuntarily  raised  my  eyes  to- 
wards heaven,  and  thought,  great  God ! 
and  is  this  war  1     Passing  the  spot  next 
day,  I    saw    her  body  still  lying  there, 
with  the  bread  by  her  side,,  and  the  bro- 
ken gourd,  with  a  few  drops  of  water 
st]ll  in  it — emblems  of /her  errand — We 
buried  her,  and  while  we  were  digging 
her  grave,  cannon  balls  flew  round  us 
like  hail." 


^ 


Pleasures  ar  War. — The  Editor  of 
the  Haverhill  Gazette  says ; — 

"  We  can  carry  on  a  war  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  if  we  are  all  agreed  to 
exert  our  utmost  strength.  We  can 
raise  50,000  voung  men  a  year,  which 
we  can  have  killed,  and  hold  our  own. 
We  can  give  up  our  foreign  commerce 
and  our  revenue,  and  borrow  $100,000,- 
000  a  year  for  twenty  years,  and  thea 
not  be  so  much  in  debt  as  England ;  and 
it  would  not  take  j^  more  than  200 
years  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  pay  it 
up." 


•*• 
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Tbe  RniBt  off  IftalTeb. 

Since  the  several  accounts  we  gave  a 
a  few  months  ago,  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries made  in  excavating  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Niniveh,  we  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  such  farther  particulars 
as  we,  and  probably  our  readers  have  de* 
sired.  We  have  seen  but  a  few  copies 
of  the  figures,  sculptured  on  the  numer* 
ous  slabs  of  stone,  published  with  a  short 
memoir  on  the  subject ;  and  have  seen 
only  brief  notices'of  the  arrival  of  the 
vessels  which  brought  specimens  ^  to  Par- 
is, and  of  the  opening  of  the  Museum  for 
their  exhibftion.  The  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, however,  a  few  weeks  ago,  resolv- 
ed to  have  a  large  work  on  the  subject 
published  j  and  we  may  expect  hereafter 
to  have  better  opportunities  to  gratify 
our  curiosity. 

'*  L'lllustration,"  a  splendid  Paris  Ma- 
gazine, which  abounds  in  engravings,  hat 
recently  given  a  page  on  the  subject, 
with  a  view  of  the  excavations  made  by 
M.  Boita  and  M.  Flandin  in  the  mound  un- 
der the  village  of  Khorsabad,  and  cos- 
tumes of  the  countrymen  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  work.  From  this  we  learn 
that  many  of  the  specimens  of  sculpture 
are  now  referred  "  to  the  most  splendid 
period  of  Niniveh." 

The  principal  drawing  represents  an 
eminence,  about  fifty  feet  high,  the  low- 
er part  of  which  seems  to  haVe  been  na- 
tural, as  the  foundations  of  the  ruins  are 
at  about  twenty  five  feet  elevation  above 
the  adjacent  plain.  The  excavations 
have  been  so  made  as  to  cut  away  a  por- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  and  ex- 
pose to  view  even  from  a  distance,  a 
number  of  masses  like  stone- work,  in 
rows,  with  narrow  intervals,  formerly  be- 
longing to  large  edifices.  On  the  faces 
are  seen  figures,  chiefly  of  men,  standing 
and  in  profile,  twice  ur  three  times  the 
height  of  the  workmen  represented  near 
them.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  just  be- 
hind, is  seen  part  of  the  village  of  Khor 
sabad,    composed    of    miserable     huts. 


About  a  mile  ofl^,  is  seen  another  emi- 
nence of  similar  form  and  size,  such  as 
are  said  to  be  numerous  in  dififerent  parts 
of  the  plain. 


Colonization  of  the  Holy  Land ^A  so- 
ciety has  recemly  been  formed,  entitled 
'The  British  and  Foreign  Society  for 
promoting  the  Colonization  of  the  Holy 
Land.'  The  Committee  of  Management 
contains  many  names  of  distinction — as 
Lord  Albert  Conyngham ;  Mr.  Ewart, 
M.  P. ;  Major  Marten  ;  the  Hev.  Stephen 
Isaacson  ;  F.  O.  Fliebner,  of  Leipsic  ;  Mr. 
Aglionby ;  M.  P..  ;  Mr.  Buckingham,  the 
Rev.  T.  Dale,  canon  of  St.  Paul's ;  Dr. 
Von  Esser,  Brussels;  Monsi^r  Albert, 
Paris  ;  Henri  Everard,  Heidelberg ;  &c. 
The  object  of  this  society  is  to  turn  the 
attention  of  England  to  the  Holy  Land, 
as  a  most  desirable  country  for  coloniz- 
ing. Its  peculiar  situation  so  accessible 
by  the  Mediterranean ;  its  fine  climate, 
and  fertile  districts ;  its  location  on  the 
•  way,  as  a  sort  of  half-way  resting  place,  . 
towards  our  Indian  territories :  its  desi-  ^ 
rableness,  as  forming  a  bulwark  against 
the  progress  of  Russia,  invited  by  the 
weakness  of  Turkey.  It  Is  argued  that  I 
there  is  a  growing,  and  now  very  gene-  ^ 
ral  desire  amongst  the  Jews  to  return 
thither ;  and  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  there  vare  large  classes  of  Jews 
who  are  purely  agriculturists,  and  jhere- 
fore  just  the  people  to  flourish  there; 
that  whereas  some  years  ago  there  were 
but  2,000  Jews  resident  in  Palestine, 
there  are  now  about  40,000.  This  So- 
ciety, however,  does  not  propose  to  pro- 
mote the  removal  merely  of  Jews  there, 
but  of  English  or  other  Europeans. 


The  Opium  Trade  in  China. — ^Rev. 
Mr.  Polhman  gives  the  following  summa- 
ry statement  of  the  inhuman  traflic: 

'*  In  the  city  of  Amoy  alone  there  are 
as  many  as  one  thousand  opium  shopti 
where  the  drug  can  be  purchased ;  and 
facilities  are  afforded  for  reclining  to 
smoke  it.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  drain 
of  specie  from  the  country,  on  account  of 
opium  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that 
the  annual  sale  of  opium  at  the  port  of 
Amoy  alone  averages  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  dolhirs. 


•• 
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Tlie  Bcriptnre  as  a  Speclm^A  of 

Idteratnre* 

In  simplicity  and  purity  of  style,  and  in 
originality  of  sentiment,  the  Bible  stands 
unrivalled.  Its  purity  and  eloquence  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  productions,  ancient  or 
modern.  Its  material  for  the  exercise  of 
deep  thought,  for  cultivating  the  taste,  for 
invigorating  the  imagination,  and  for  eli- 
citing the  beat  feelings  of  the  soul,  is  rich 
and  exhaustless.  Its  weighty  doctrines, 
the  hope  it  enkindles,  the  fears  it  arrays, 
alike  prove  its  divine  original. 

No  human  composition  it  so  exquisite  as 
aWays  to  please.  Its  stores  of  wisdom  are 
quickly  exhausted ;  the  eye  soon  perceives 
the  end  of  created  perfection ;  but  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Bible  are  none  the  less  lovely, 
though  the  charm  of  novelty  may  have 
passed  away. 

He  who  can  read  the  inspired  narration 
of  Moses  with  diminished  interest,  can 
have  no  beauty  in  his  own  soul.  Cold 
must  be  that  heart  which  does  not  kindle  at 
his  eloquence,  and  melt  at  his  pathos. 

Moses's  account  of  the  Creation  is 
unique.  It  is  abrupt,  simple,  sublime.  The 
volume  of  destiny  is  suddenly  thrown  open ; 
time  is  proclaimed ;  creation  arises ;  and  a 
new  race  of  intelligences  appear  on  the 
scene.  The  Almighty  voice  iB  addressed 
to  cha,os.  "  Confusion  hears  it,  and  wild 
uproar  stands  ruled."  The  waters  sub- 
side; the  verdant  landscape  is  seen;  songs 
burst  from  evetv  grove ;  and  stars,  bright 
rolling,  silent  beaming,  are  hurled  forth 
from  the  Almighty's  hand. 

The  story  of  Jacob's  darling  boy,  dress, 
ed  out  in  his  coat  of  many  colors,  sold  into 
Bgypt  by  jealous  brothers,  rising  to  be  se- 
cond in  power  in  that  mighty  nauon,  saving 
by  his  foresight  a  famishing  world,  espe- 
cially the  chosen  people  of  God,  and  dying 
the  most  beloved  of  princes,  far  surpasses 
the  sublimest  conceptions  of  poets  or  no- 
velists. 

The  rtyle  of  Moses  as  a  Historian,  is  the 
best  model,  both  in  the  vigorous  and  the 
sublime,  the  pleasing  and  the  tender.  His 
history  is  clothed  with  the  grace  of  elo. 
quence,  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  the  fas- 
cinations of  fiction. 

Poetry  is  the  breathing  out  of  that  prin- 
ciple which  is  deepest  and  sublimest  in  hu- 
J»  man  nature  ;  the  expression  of  that  aspira- 
tion for  something  more  powerful  and  more 
thrilling  than  ordinary  life  affords. 

The  Bible  is  replete  with  poetry.     The 
Hebrew  poets  rouse,  warm,  and  transport 


the  mind,  in  strains  the  sweetest  and  boldest 
that  bard  ever  sung  ;  in  numbers,  the  lofi^ 
est  that  imagination  ever  dictated.     No  po- 
etry extant  equals  that  which  comes   to  us 
from  the  rapt  patriarch  of  Idumea  aod  the 
inspired    prophets   of    Salem;    from    the 
schools  of  Bethel  and  Jericho.     The  Bible 
IS  the  prototype,  the  unrivalled  model   and 
'  mspirer  of  all  that  is  elevated  in  poetry,    ft 
has  been  a  fountain  from  which  laterpoets 
have  drawn  their  richest  thoughts,  their 
boldest  figures  and  their  grandest  imamry. 
The  Psalms  of  David  are  an  elegant 
specimen  of  poetic  literature.     The  charac- 
ter of  their  diction  and  expression  ia  rivid, 
the   thoughts    animated    and    passionate' 
They  communicate  truths  which  phikMopby 
could  never  invesUgate,  in  a  style  which 
uninspired  poetry  can  never  equal.     The 
Hebrew  literature  itself  contains  nothing 
more  lovely.  ^ 

Among  the  prophetic  wrhcrs,  Isaiah 
stands  unrivalled.  His  language  possesses 
surprising  beauties.  His  triumphal  son? 
upon  the  fall  of  the  Babylonish  monarch  m 
replete  with  imagery,  diversified  and  sob- 
lime.  The  conception  is  bold  and  the 
characters  are  introduced  with  wonderful 
art  Nothing  is  wanting  to  defend  its 
claims  to  perfect  beauty.  In  every  excel- 
lence  of  composition,  it  is  unequalled  by 
any  specimen  of  Greek  or  Roman  poetry. 

The  strains  of  Ezekiel  break  forth  like  a 
mighty  fountain.  He  is  deep,  vehemeot  c 
and  tragical.  He  rouses  every  energy  of  ) 
the  soul  5  and  overwhelms  the  mind  by  bis  ( 
bold  figures,  abrupt  transitions  and  fervid 
expressions.  But  he  who  astonishes  us  by 
.his  graphic  images,  possesses,  at  the  same 
time,  the  loveliness  of  the  sweetest  poet 
For  invigorating  the  imaginaUon,  for  giv- 
ing energy  of  thought  and  boldness  of  ex- 
prettion,  the  writings  of  Ezekid  are  une- 
quailed. 

The  Bible  has  stood  the  test  of  ages.  No 
closeness  of  inspection,  keenness  orinvesti- 
gaiion  or  strictures  of  criticism,  has  been 
able  to  defeat  its  claims  to  the  highest  ex- 
cellencies of  language.  Here  the  man  of 
taste  may  find  every  variety  of  material  to 
discipline  the  mind,  enrich  the  imaginatioa 
and  polish  the  taste. 

Of  the  men  that  have  shed  a  lustre  over 
ages  and  nations,  the  purest  and  the  noblest 
are  ihose  who  have  been  most  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  literature  of  (he  Bible.  The 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  those 
gigantic  pillars  of  English  literature,  have 
been  celabrated  for  their  love  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  scripture  composition.     At  this 
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fountain  the  moat  distuigQiahed  poets  and 
orators  have  drank  deepest.  What  but  tke 
literature  of  the  Bible  has  rendered  im- 
mortal the  writings  of  Milton  and  Young, 
or  those  of  Chatham  and  Burke :  the  mod* 
els  of  modern  eloquence  ?  What  else  has 
given  interest  and  power  to  the  writings  of 
Jones,  Butler,  Hail  and  Edwards,  the  ad- 
miration  of  every  scholar  ?  It  is  the  liteia- 
twe  of  the  Bibloi  which  has  sent  out  a  re- 
deeming influence  through  our  whole  lite* 
rary  system^— an  influence  which  pervades 
ana  strengthens  the  public  mind.  There 
is  a  spirit  in  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  be- 
fore which  the  lurid  Area  of  impure  pas- 
sion, kindled  aCthe  shrine  of  heathen  lite* 
raturci  go  out.  The  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  Bible  is  pure  and  salutary ;  its  clime  a 
region  of  strong  thought:  the  phice  for 
giant  minds  to  thrive  in.  It  is  an  exhaust- 
less  treasury  of  truths — 

"  Truths  that  have  power.to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  eternal  silence ;  troths  that  wake 
To  perish  never." 

Let  the  Bible  be  studied  in  its  original, 
as  we  study  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  or  the  his- 
tory pf  Livy ;  and  giants  in  intellect  will 
rise  up,  to  surpass  the  loftiest  geniases  of 
past  ages.  Let  the  student  study  the  in- 
comparable histories  of  Moses  and  Luke, 
and  the  sententioua  writings  of  Solomon : 
men  of  wonderful  grasp  of  mind,  of  strong 
massive  style,  of  deep  reflection  ;  also  the 
writings  of  Paul  another  name  fbr  the  per- 
fection of  condensed  eloquence;  the  unri- 
valled poetry  of  David,  Isaiah,  Eflskiel, 
Habakkuk ;  and  he  will  find  such  a  disci- 
pline adapted  to  his  mental  eonstitntion ; 
to  give  it  muscle  and  energy ;  lo  gird  the 
intellect  with  power;  and  to  aid  him  in 
concentrating  its  energies. — ^E.  C.  Ooes- 

WSLL« 


Thm  Miaaioiiary's  Wife. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  interest- 
ing in  a  Miflsionary's  wife.  I  saw  much 
of  the  Missionaries  abroad,  and  even  made 
many  warm  friends  among  them ;  and  I 
repeat  it,  there  is  something  exceedingly 
interesting  in  a  missionary's  wife.  She  who 
has  been  cherished  as  a  plant  that  the 
winds  must  not  breathe  on  too  rudely,  re- 
covers from  the  separation  from  fier  friends 
to  find  herself  in  a  land  of  barbarians, 
where  her  loud  cry  of  distress  can  fiever 
reach  their  ears.  New  ties  twine  round 
ker.heait,  and  the  tender  and  helpless  girl 


\ 


changes  her  very  nature  and  becomes  the 
staff  and  support  of  the  man.  In  his  hours 
of  despondency  she  raises  his  drooping  spi- 
rits; she  bathes  his  aching  head  and 
smoothes  his  pillow  of  sickness.  I  have 
entered  her  dwelling  and  have  been  wel- 
oomed  as  a  brother ;  and  sometimes,  when 
I  have  known  any  of  her  friends  at  home,  I 
have  been  for  a  moment  more  than  recom- 
pensed for  all  the  toils  and  privationa.of  a 
traveller  in  the  Bast.  And  when  I  left 
her  dwelling  it  was  with  a  mind  burthened 
with  remembrances  to  friends  whom  she 
will,  perhaps,  never  see  again. — Stej^eaa, 


CHINA. 
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The  Chmese  have  been  represented  as  a 
reading,  literary  people,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  especially  when  compared  with  oth- 
er heathen  peoplet,  his  is  true.  But 
many  have  applied  to  China,  what  can  be 
found  only  in  Christian  countries^  and  have 

fuctured  to  themselves  such  scenes  as  a 
abourer  perusing  a  book  in  the  interval  of 
his  work,  or  a  peasant  reading  to  his  family 
when  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over. 
Such  scenes  as  far  as  China  is  concerned, 
exist  only  in  imagination.  When  little 
was  known  of  China  except  what  was  de- 
rived from  the  language  of  their  books  re- 
S resenting  such  scenes  as  the  above,  and 
etailing  the  lives  of  men  who  studied  by 
the  light  of  the  glow  worm,  or  the  reflec- 
tion from  the  snow,  or  out  of  a  book  sus- 
pended on  the  horns  of  the  heifer  with 
which  they  were  plowing,  it  was  not  difli- 
cult  to  entertain  such  imaginations.  A 
more  intimate  acquaintance,  shows  that  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  widely  difllerent. 
There  are  some  learned  men  who  can  read 
and  understand  almost  any  book  in  their 
language :  but  these,  like  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  old,  have  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  the  common  people,  and  for  the  litera- 
ture and  religion  of  foreigners.  There  are 
many  who  can  read,  and  can  understand 
their  own  books  when  not  treating  of  ab- 
struse subjects.  There  are  still  more  who 
can  read,  but  can  understand  only  the  cha- 
racters they  have  occasion  to  use  in  the  or- 
dinary routine  of  their  business,  while  the 
mass  of  the  nation  cannot  read  or  writer 
nor  understand  what  is  read  to  them,  un- 
less it  be  explained  in  their  native  dialect 
The  question  of  Philip.  <*  Understandest 
thou  what  thou  readest?"  is  one  that  we 
are  obliged  to  ask  almost  daily.  It  is  by 
the  oral  preaching  of  tho  gospel  that  our 
work  must  be  chiefly  carried  on. — CAron. 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

iFbr  the  ^nuricAn  Penny  Maguiiiu.} 

Tbe  Story  of  Nlueteeu  Youug  Neu    at  the 
Battle  of  Coucord. 

This  was  the  first  engagement  in  tbe 
Revolutionary  War.  Boston  had  been 
for  sometime  occupied  by  British  sol- 
diers, under  the  command  of  Governor 
Qage,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
king  of  England,  and  ordered  ta  compel 
the  people  to  submit  to  his  unjust  de- 

^    -mands,  if  he  could  not  terrify  them. 

}  The  colony  of  Massachusetts  was  then 
governed  by  the  Provincial  Congress, 
which  was  formed  of  friends  of  the  coun- 
try. They  ordered  the  people  to  provide 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  collect 
such  stores  as  an  army  would  nee*d,  if  the 
British  troops  should  attempt  to  march 
into  the  country.  Large  quantities  of 
such  articles  were  taken  to  Concord,  and 
laid  up  for  use. 

The  story  we  are  now  to  begin  relates 
to  a  party  of  young  men  Avho  lived  in  a 
village  near  the  sea  coast.  On  the  19th 
of  April,  1775,  news  arrived  there  that  a 
body  of  soldiers  had  left  Boston  to  de- 
stroy the  stores  at  Concord.  Some  of 
the  young  men  of  the  place  had  taken 
interest  in  the  state  of  the  country,  ond 
felt  much  sympathy  with  the  people  of 
Boston,  who  had  been  long  disturbed  by 
the  treatment  of  the  English.  One  of 
these  young  men,  on  hearing  the  news, 
resolved  at  once  to  take  his  gun  and  set 
off  for  Concord,  to  assist  in  driving  back 
the  soldiers.  He  felt  so  confident  that 
his  parents  would  forbid  him  if  they 
should  learn  his  intention,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  secret  from  them,  and 
privately  made  his  preparations  so  that 
they  had  no  suspicions.  Wishing  to 
have  the  company  of  some  of  his  associ- 
ates, he  invited  several  of  them  to  ac< 
company  him  ;  and  eighteen  young  men 
were  soon  found,  who  engaged  in  the  ex- 
pedition with  the  same  spirit  and  secre- 
sy>  Among  them  was  one  of  his  cousins. 
They  so  arranged  it  that  they  left  home 
and  got  out  of  town  without  the  notice  of 
anybody,  leaving  their  friends,  and  espec- 
ially their  parents  to  suffer  the  most 
painful  fears  for  their  lives,  as  well  as  to 
mourn  over  their  undutiful  conduct. 

VThese  were  all  guilty  of  a  deliberate 
act  of  disobedience :  for  they  well  knew 
they  would  be  forbidden  to  engage  in 
such  ail  enterprise,  if  their  intentions  had 


been  known  to  their  parents.  The  histo- 
ry of  their  fate  is  well  worthy  of  be 
known,  and  should  be  used  as  a  warn  in  7 
to  the  young  to  obey  the  comoiand  of 
God,  who  says :  '*  Honor  thy  Father  and 
thy  Mother,  that  thy  days  may  he  larg 
upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  G-^i 
giveth  thee  ;"  and  ^^  Children  obey  your 
parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right/' 

These  young  men  no  doubt  jud§«<i! 
themselves  to  be  fully  qualified  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  safety,  while  engag^ed 
in  attacking  an  enemy.  But  how  incon- 
siderate were  they  in  hastening:  to  a 
place  of  danger  withoat  any  knowledge^ 
or  a  man  of  experience  or  judgment  to 
guide  them !  There  are  many  practices 
in  war  which  are  well  known  to  such 
men,  but  which  ignorant  persons  cannot 
guard  against.  Yet  these  youog  men 
had  full  confidence  in  themselves,  as  the 
young  too  often  do  ;  and  they  were  on 
their  march  in  the  expectation  of  being 
prepared  for  any  emergency.  We  shall 
see  that  they  were  ignorant  of  one  thing, 
and  how  the  knowledge  of  it  came  too 
late  for  most  of  them. 

It  is  well  known  to  all.  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  those  days, 
that  the  British  detachment,  proceeded 
as  far  as  Lexington  before  they  met  with 
any  lesistaace,  that  they  fired  upon  a  few 
men  whom  they  met  there,  and  after- 
wards on  those  they  found  at  Concord, 
calling  them  rebels,  killing  some  and  dis- 
persing the  rest;  and  af^er  destroying 
the  stores,  were  pursued  and  fired  upon 
on  their  return,  by  the  people,  who  assem- 
bled  in  considerable  numbers.  Tbe 
young  men  of  whom  we  have  spoken  bad 
been  on  their  march  several  hoars,  when 
they  heard  guns  fired  at  some  distance  be- 
fore them.  In  a  short  time  they  saw 
many  soldiers  in  red  coats  coming  rapid- 
ly along  the  road  leading  to  Ck>ncord, 
and  observed  other  men  in  the  dress  of 
farmers,  with  muskets  and  fowling 
pieces  in  their  hands,  and  powder  horns 
hung  at  their  sides,  lying  in  wait  behind 
walls,  fences  and  bushes,  and  firing  at 
them  as  they  passed.  They  immediate- 
ly resolved  to  follow  their  example  ;  and, 
seeing  a  pound  for  cattle  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, agreed  to  tidce  iheir  position  there 
and  tal^  a  shot  at  the  enemy.  The 
pound  was  built  by  the  road  side,  of 
stone,  and  well  caculated  to  conceal 
them  from  observation,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
tect them  from  bullets.     Without  stop- 
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ping  therefore,  to  look  for  danger,  or  to 
consider  whether  they  should  be  exposed 
to  harm  from  any  other  quarter,  they  ran 
to  the  pound,  hid  themselves  in  it  and 
prepared  to  pour  a  volley  all  together  in- 
to the  thickest  of  the  Englishmen's  ranks. 
They  were  generally  armed  with  light 
guns,  with  wooden  ramrods,  and  other- 
wise different  from  the  lerge,  heavy  mus- 
kets used  by  soldiers.  They  kept  no 
lookout  behind,  to  see  whether  there  was 
danger  there :  but  keeping  close  in  the 
encfoBure  awaited  the  enemy's  approach  ; 
and  when  the  troop^  were  hurrying  by, 
they  fired  in  amon?  them  nil  together. 
The  soldiers  seemed  to  be  taken  entirely 
by  surprise,  and  scarcely  to  knew  what 
to  do.'  Many  of  them  fell  wounded,  and 
others  dead ;  and  those  around  stopped 
to  assist  or  to  observe  them,  so  that  for 
a  moment  they  paid  no  attention  to  those 
who  had  fired  upon  them.  The  young 
men  felt  almost  as  if  they  had  conquerea 
the  troops,  and  were  so  much  embold- 
ened, that  they  determined  to  load  and 
fire  upon  them  again. 

Their  youthful  commander  primed  and 
loaded  his  gun  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, while  his  companions  were  doing 
the  same.  His  cousin,  who  stood  by  his 
side,  was  perhaps  rather  more  agitated 
than  the  rest :  for  in  his  haste  he  broke 
his  ramrod.  Speaking  to  the  captain,  he 
aaid :  '^  Lend  me  your  ramrod,  Sam :  I've 
broken  mine."  He  was  handing  it  to  him, 
when  instead  of  taking  it  he  fell  to  the 
ground  without  speaking  another  word. 
In  their  ignorance  these  young  men 
had  taken  no  precaution  against  a 
flanking  party;  and  this  was  their  ruin. 
It  is  customary,  when  troops  are  on  their 
mar'cb  in  an  enemy's  country,  to  have 
detachments  move  at  short  distances  on 
their  right  and  left  sides  or  flanks ;  and 
the  British  officers  had  been  so  thought- 
ful as  to  send  ont  such  a  party  on  the 
side  where  the  young  men  were. 

Their  approach  might  perhaps  have 
been  discovered  in  season  to  escape)  with 
a  little  prudence:  but  they  were  now 
within  gun  shot,  and  had  already  fired 
with  some  efifect,  and  one  of  thd  young 
men  lay  dead.  The  others  sprang  from 
the  pound  as  soon  as  they  were  aware  of 
their  danger ;  and,  seeing  no  shelter  near 
except  an  old  deserted  house,  ran  to- 
wards it  with  all  their  anight.  The 
flianking  party  pursued ;  and  there  being 
mt  least  fifty  or  sixty  of  them,  there  was 


no  hope  of  resisting  them  in  the  open 
field.  Indeed  what  chance  was  there  of 
saving  their  lives  if  they  should  reach 
the  house  1  This  thought  occurred  to 
the  captain  ;  and  he  immediately  called 
to  his  friends 4o  follow  him,  and  endeav- 
ored to  get  to  a  wood  some  distance  fur- 
ther off.  They  all,  however,  refused  to 
follow  him:  for  the  enemy  were  fast 
coming  op,  and  would  probably  overtake 
them  bnefore  they  coula  reach  the  wood 
land;  and  they  continued  to  run  on 
while  he  changed  his  course,  determined 
to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  save 
himself.  The.  pursuers  fired  several 
muskets  after  him,  and  he  heard  the  bul- 
lets whistle  near  his  head :  but  being  un- 
hurt, he  pressed  on  till  he  reached  a  de- 
scent, down  which  he  ran,  and  soon 
found  himself  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy, 
and  where  they  could  not  reach  him 
with  their  shot.  He  expected  some  of 
them  would  appear  every  instant,  and 
therefore  did  not  slacken  his  speed ;  and 
soon  reached  the  wood  in  safety,  and 
rushed  at  once  into  the  thickest  of  the 
shade. 

He  was  soon  convinced  that  he  was 
now  Out  of  danger ;  and  felt  extremely 
anxious  for  his  companions  :  but  he  was 
afraid  to  return  to  inquire  after  them. 
He  therefore  walked  on,  till  he  met  with 
a  party  of  Americans  who  were  waylay- 
ing the  British  soldiers ;  and  joined  them. 
They  proceeded  with  proper  caution,  and 
fell  mto  no  snare ;  and  af^er  firing  upon 
the  enemy  many  times,  he  found  himself 
unhurt  at  the  close  of  the  contest. 

Governor  Gage,  who  had  expected 
that  his  soldiers  would  spread  terror 
among  the  country  people  by  their  ap- 
pearance alone,  was  astonished  to  hear 
a  constant  firing  in  the  direction  of  Con- 
cord after  they  had  been  absent  a  few 
hours ;  and  presuming  that  the  people 
had  risen  upon  the  soldiers,  ordered  out 
nine  hundred  men  to  their  assistance. 
These  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  the  sur- 
vivors, who  were  brought  back  to  Bos- 
ton exhausted  and  routed,  and  still  har- 
rassed  after  their  reinforcement. 

The  fighting  being  over,  the  yoiing 
captain  had  leisure  for  reflection ;  and 
his  feelings  were  extremely  pained  when 
he  thought  of  his  young  friends  and 
their  parents.  He  had  very  little  doubt 
that  they  had  all  been  killed ;  and  what 
mourning  would  tl\,eir  death  cause  in  his 
native  village  !        (To  be  Concluded,) 
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Fortke  Amerteii  Pennff' Mag0»m$^ 

Tte  Green  MonntRUi  MeMeiik 

r  am  a  yoan^  Green  Mountain  maiden ; 
DWffttinff  on  im  hiHv  so  high  ; 
Above  toe  ejoads  the  cities  darken, 
Pirst-oftme  srailee  the  moroing  skf. 

The  earliest  birds  my  slumbers  wwkfmr 
My  dew-drops  first  dissolve  in  pold, 
For  me  Ibe  sunbeams  first  enkindle 
The  rerdant  valley's  stores  untold. 

The  evening  breezes  latest  fan  me» 
finrich'd  with  odors  from  below ; 
They  climb  the  lofty  height  to  find  me 
Their  sweetest  breath  on  me  to  blow. 

The  thnnder-storm,  mqestic  sailing 
O'er  the  verdant,  spreading  plain. 
Shows  to  me  a  rainbow  smiling. 
Far  atwve  the  iurious  fain. 

Ah,  what  solemn  silence  settles 
On  these  peaks  at  Sabbath  mom  ; 
Earl  illy  cares  dare  not  invade  me 
So  near  the  sky  Pm  upward  home. 

Here  FU  dwell,  so  free  from  sorrow, 
Midst  my  native  rocks  and  groves ; 
Trusting  for  each  coming  morrow, 
Ripening  for  t^e  heaven!  love. 


Smiles. 


A  smile  upon  some  kindred  ^ce 

When  human  hearts  with  griefs  are  bowed, 
U  like  the  golden  rays  that  caase 

The  darkness  from  the  summer  cloud. 

It  lifts,  and  thrills,  and  brings  a  cheer 
To  gild  with  jov  the  saddest  hours, 

And  sparkles  on  the  soul  aa  clear 
As  dews  that  sleep  on  fainting  flowers ! 

C.  I).  Stuaet. 


ENIGMA— NO.  zr. 

I  am  composed  of  21  letters. 

My  I,  4,  3,  10,  19,  is  a  Golf  in  Europe. 

My  2,  7,  6,  3,  21,  4,  is  a  Cape  of  Tripoli. 

My  3,  21,  3,  2, 9,  is  a  town  of  Jndepead* 
eot  Tartary. 

My  4,  2,  12, 15,  14,  is  a  town  of  the  Mo- 
guls Empire. 

My  5,  2,  3,  20,  10,  is  a  River  in  England. 

My  0,  4,  2,  16,  II,  17  a  town  in  Hungary. 

My  7,  5,  18,  4,  17,  is  a  chain  of  mountams 
in  Africa. 

My  8, 19, 15, 17,  3,  6,  11,  15, 21,  Is  a  coun- 
ty in  Virginia. 

My  9,  20,  21, 12, 17,  is  a  river  in  Asia. 

My  10, 11,  3,  17,  9,  6,  17,  is  one  of  the  Ja- 
pan IMands. 


My  11,  U13,a,isaoo«nljFinIliiooiB^ 

My  12,  8, 14,  7,  is  a  river  m  Rasria* 

My  13,  11,  12,  21,  12,20,  is  &  town  ef 

France. 
Mv  14,  18, 13,  7, 15,  II,  16,  17,  is  one  of 

the  tJnited  States. 
My  15,  3, 17,  is  a  river  in  Norway. 
My  16,  4,  is  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cmm-  < 

dia. 
My  17,  7.  13, 6,  kn  lake  orDaMl0O*  } 

My  18,  14,  6, 7,  2,  7, 17,  is  a  rirer  in  CkUL 
My  17, 17,  10,  lb,  is  a  town  in  Italr.  ) 

My  20,  9,  13,  4,  is  one  of  the  Bfolocens  ) 

Islands.  ^ 

My  21, 19,  1, 11,  is  an  island  id  the  Bkldc  i 

Sea.  ; 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  an  Idani  aa  cfce  ) 

Western  Continent. 

M.  F.  ZuTWiUEft. 


07*  To  our  Siilsen^erf.— At  the  enmeat 
aolicitation  of  friends,  and  for  resBSona  wliieli, 
we  are  persuaded,  woald  he  i^^oved  bf  ibc 
judgment  of  our  subscribers  fl^eralty«  we 
have  determined  to  make  certain  changes  in 
our  Magazine,  which  will  not  only  render 
it  much  more  valuable,  but  will  considera- 
bly increase  the  expense  of  publication.  An 
increase  of  price  will  he  neeessarr:  hot,  as 
the  publication  will  still  be  the  coeepeat  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  indeed  m  the 
world,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  we 
confidently  count  on  the  continuance  and  in- 
crease of  our  patronage. 


To  Airenff.— It  is  believed  that  no 
work  offers  greater  enooorsgementa  t»  AgaMa 
than  the  American  Penny  Magazine  under 
the  new  arrangement. 

Volume  III,,  To  begin  Jaauaiy  let,  1846, 
$2  a  year  in  advance. 

Monthly  parts  in  handsome  covieiB,  18  3-4 
cents. 

In  muslin  or  half-binding,  $2f§(k 

An  Agent  is  wanted  m  every  district  in  %ile 
United  States. 

Six  Volumes  (or  t9,  or  7  Vohimes  (br  ^0. 
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THE    OLD    HOUSE   OF   PARLIAMENT. 


This  view  of  the  nocient  place  of  Brit- 
ish legiBlation,  may  awaken  many  reeol- 
lectiona  and  vaiioua  feelings  in  the  mind 
of  an  American.  Seen  from  the  Thames 
the  old  editicea  made  a  Teoerabla  and 
impressive  efTect ;  and  we  well  remem- 
ber the  solemnity  in  which  the  whole 
scene  was  invested  to  our  eyes,  when  in 
youth  ive  once,  at  midnight,  followed  an 
unknown  guide  along  the  opposite  bank, 
having  lost  ihe  way  in  attempting  to 
reach  a  hotel  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Mnny  an  edifice  and  many  a  spot  in  the 
land  of  our  ancestors  claim  of  us  a  more 
tlmn  passing  interest,  on  account  of  some 
relmion  connecting  it  with  our  native 
coimtry;  and  the  old  Parliament  House 
was  the  place  where  the  most  important 
interests  of  America  have  been  touched, 
som'^iimee  fur  their  benefit  and  sometimes 
for  ihfir  injury. 


An    American,    thongh   often    better  ' 
read    in    the  History  of  England  than 

many  Englishmen  ihemselves,  and  feci-  I 

ing  more,  among  the  memorials  of  her  l 

past    days,  than    long    familiarity    with  ) 

them  will  allow  a  native  to  feel,  yet  na-  3 
lurally  first  turns  lo  objects 


pers 


lages, 


icted 


with  his  own  land,  many  of  which  have  s 
formed  the  themes  of  our  firesides,  and  ' 
called  forth   the  comments  of  distant  or  \ 
depnrled  friends.     And,  whihi  contempla- 
ting a  scene  like  that  represented  above, 
»*e    naturally    recur  to  the  councils  of  ) 
statesmen  and  the  measures  of  cabinets, 
kings  and  parliaments,  by  which  the  con- 
dition of  our  country  has  been  seriously  I 
nffucted.     What      angry     denunciations 
were  pronounced  in  these   halls  against  j 
our  conntrymen,  when  they  began  to  re- 
sist the  oppression  of  those  who  denied  j 
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them  <Uhe  rights  of  free-born  English- 
men  !"  What  contemptaous  aspersions 
were  cast  on  iheir  characters,  motives 
and  measures !  And,  in  the  course  of  the 
lessons  which  the  mother  country  need- 
ed to  be  taught,  respecting  her  colonics, 
what  various  feelings  were  at  different 
times  excited,  as  news  was  received  of 
the  defeat  of  her  proud  armies,  and  the 
failure  of  her  best  laid  platis !  But  how 
gratifying  to  remember  Pitt  and  his  as- 
sociatesj  and  to  follow  the  course  of  his- 
tory a  little  farther,  and  to  recal  the  evi- 
dences of  growing  attachment  which  be- 
gan to  appear,  after  the  lust  blow  was 
struck  at  Yorktown,  by  which  the  revo- 
lution was  proclaimed  successful ! 

We  soon  turn  to  other  periods  of  En- 
<  glish  history,  and  recal  some  of  the  ef- 
fects of  principles  avowed,  or  measures 
adopted  in  that  ancient  seat  of  popular 
legislation,  that  great  model  of  national 
liberty  in  Europe. 

The  parliament,  says  an  English  wri- 
ter is  the  legislative  branch  of  the  su« 
preme  power  of  Great  Britain,  consist- 
ing of  the  king,  the  lords  temporal  and 
spiritual,  and  the  knights,  citizens  and 
burgesses,  representatives  of  the  com- 
mons of  the  realm,  in  parliament  assem- 
bled. The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  par- 
liament, are  so  transcendent  and  abso- 
lute, that  they  cannot  be  confined,  either 
for  causes  or  for  persons,  within  any 
bounds. 

It  must  be  summoned  by  the  king,  at 
least  forty  days  before  it  sit«,  although 
the  Convention  Parliament  (the  House 
of  Commons)  from  necessity  was  sum- 
moned by  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of 
England,  by  authority  of  Parliament.  It 
cannot  begin  without  the  king,  in  person 
or  by  representation.  The  principal 
privileges  of  Parliament  are  the  privi- 
lege of  speech,  which  is  essential  to  its 
existence,  and  whence  its  name  is  de- 
rived :  in  this  there  are  no  exceptions, 
save  in  some  precedents  of  information 
filed  for  using  free   language,  during  the 
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reign  of  Charles,  (''which  it   is  to   be 
hoped,  will  never  be  drawn  into  authori- 
ty ;'')  and  the  privilege  of  persons   from 
arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debt.      This 
latter  lasts  forty  days  after  the  proroga- 
tion and  forty  before  its  opening.     All 
other  privileges  inconsistent  with    the 
common  laws  and  civil  rights  have  been 
abolished  by  statutes.    By  George  IV. 
ch.  33,  a  member,  if  a  trader,  may  he 
served  with  a  legal  process  for  any  debt 
of  JCIOO ;  and  it  will  be  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy unless  satisfied  in  two  months. 
The  Peers  may  vote  by  proxy  and  enter 
a  protest  against  any  bill. 

All    bills     for    the    appropriation    of 
money   rmust    begin  in  the  Commons; 
and  it  is  the  custom  to  frame  a  new  bill 
when    any    alteration    is  made    by  the 
Lords.    Popular   representation   is   the 
foundation  stone  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and   a  most  important  principle 
it  is,  one  of  leading  importance,  which 
should  never  be  forgotten  by  a  reader  of 
history,  or  an  observer  of  mankind  fn 
any  age  or  country.     It  exists  in  differ- 
ent forms  and  degrees,  in  more  countries   ! 
and  districts  and  among  more  tribes  and   \ 
nations,  than  is  generally  supposed :  bnt   ' 
there  are  only  a  few  in  which  it  has  so 
far  prevailed,  and  under  such  favorable 
influences,  as  to  have  produced  many  of 
its  good  fruits.    1  he  savagrs  of  America 
and    many    other  people   in  the  lowest 
stages  of  society,  have    generally   had 
popular  governments:   but  superstition 
usually  gives  a  great  ascendancy  to  their 
jugglers  or   conjurors,  who  by  various 
artifices  keep  their  minds  in  subjection, 
by  fear,  and  control  or  direct  the  public 
will,  which  is  in  other  respects  free.     In 
Spain  and  Italy,  they  had,  and  still  have, 
provinces    or  spates,  with  some  of  the 
forms  of  republican  governments:    but 
Rome  has  managed  to  lay  them  under  a 
bondage  exceedingly  similar  to  that  of 
the  Pagan   priesthood.     England,  long 
after  the  establishment  of  her  parliament 
was  greatly  restricted  by  the  same  means. 
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A  Potftngaese  BnU-Flgbt, 

Aviero    is    a    respectable  venerable 
looking  place  ;  part  of  the  old  walls,  built 
before   gunpowder   was    used  to  knock 
down  houses,  still  remains,    "the  grass 
grows  in  some  of  the  streets.    There 
are  six  monasteries,  now  tamUing  down  : 
the  once  jovial  friars  have   turned  into 
something  else.     There  are  1500  houses, 
it  is  ruled  by  a  civil  governor,  and  ex- 
ports an  inferior  sort  of  wine,  very  fine 
oil,  and  salt.    The  buildings  now  extend 
beyond  the  wails,  and  among  them,  fa* 
cing  the  canal,  we  found  an  *  estalagem.* 
There  were  only  two  rooms  vacant  in 
the  house,  oue  of  them  serving  as  an  eat- 
ing,  the  other  as  a  sleeping  room,  for  all 
the  party.     We  dined,  not  very  sumptu- 
ously, it  must  be  owned,  but  the  house 
afforded  nothing  better  than  what   we 
got,  and  we  then  sallied  forth  to  inspect 
the  bull  circus,  which  was  situated  by 
the  side  of  the  canal,  and  close  to  our 
hotel. 

It  was  a  large  amphitheatre,  two  sto- 
ries   high,    composed    of    rough    deal 
boards  ;  the  lower  part,  where  the  poorer 
class  of  spectators  assemble,  having  bars 
across  to  keep  the  bulls  from  getting'  in, 
the  upper  being  divided  into  boxes,  some 
for  the    people    of  consequence  in  the 
neighborhood  being  decorated  with  silken 
hangings,  the    others    having   little    to 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  ornament.     Con- 
sidering, however,  it  was  merely  run  up 
for  the  occasion,  it  looked  well.    For  a 
small  sum'  we  secured  one  of  the  best 
boxes.     As  we  entered  the  theatre  we 
found  the  lower  gallery  already  crowded, 
the  eager  faces  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, looking   through    the  bars.    The 
boxes  also  quickly  filled  with  spectators, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  women, 
though  few,  if  any,  I  suspect  and  hope, 
claimed  the  rank  of  ladiea     In  the  cen- 
tre  of   the    circus  was  a  flag-staflf,  on 
which  waved  the  constitutional  banner, 
and  surrounding  it  were   several  stout 
poles,  so  placed  as  to  allow  a  person  to 
pass  between  them,  and  to  form  a  space 
in  the  interior  three  or  four  yards  in  di- 
ameter.    This  was  to  serve  as  a  place  of 
refuge  to  the  picadors,  when  hard  press- 
ed by  the  bulls. 

While  waiting  to  see  what  would  take 
place,  we  heard  the  lively  tones  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  wafted  from  a  distance 
it  appeared,  across  the  lake,  and,  looking 
out  at  the  back  of  our  box,  we  saw  seve- 
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ral  large  boats  gliding  up  the  canal,  quite 
full  of  people  habited   in    a   variety  of 
masquerading  costumes,  and  accompan- 
ied by  bands  of  music,  with  which  their 
voices  joined  in  chorus.    The  masque- 
raders  afiforded  much  amusement  as  they 
landed  by  their  grotesque   appearance, 
particularly  by  the  dignified  airs  they  as- 
sumed, and  by  the  courteous  grace  with 
which  the  gentleman  handed  the  ladies 
from  their  barges.     They  then,  in  large 
parties,  entered 4he  area  of  the  circus. 
Some  were  dressed  as  Turks,  others  as 
old  men  in  the  costume  of  the  past  cen- 
tury,   with   long    beards,  deep^waisted 
coats,  breeches,  and  flowered  waistcoats, 
not  forgetting  wigs  and  three-cornered 
hats :  others  again  were  disguised  as  ne- 
groes, with  hideous  black  masks  of  gi- 
gantic size.    The   ladies,  of  various  na- 
tions and  eras,  were  almost  as  numerous, 
and  I  should  have  supposed  that  these 
were  female  bull-fighters,  had  not  their 
awkward,  unfeminine  movements  com- 
pletely betrayed  them  as  belonging  to 
the  rougher    sex.     Shouts  of  laughter 
arose  from  the  spectators  as  these  odd 
looking  objects  leaped  about,  and  per- 
formed all  sorts  of  antics,  very  deroga- 
tory to  the  characters  they  had  assumed : 
two  antique    gentleman  would  play  at 
leap-frog,  while  a  black  would  pull  the 
nose  of  a  Turk,  and  kiss  his  sultana  be- 
fore his  face,  receiving  in  return  a  friend* 
ly    shake  of  the  band.    Of  course  all 
these  people  were  of  the  lowest  ranks, 
but  Avere  most  orderly  in  their  behavior, 
though  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  mer- 
ry, shouting,  laughing  crowd,  their  prac- 
tical jokes,  albeit  neither  very  new  nor 
over  refined,  yet  affording  the  audience 
much  amusement  before  the  business  of 
the  day  commenced. 

A  huge  negro  walked  in  with  a  bag 
under  his  arm,  the  contents  of  which 
everybody  seemed  anxious  to  discover, 
following  him  about  in  every  direction, 
when  at  last  an  old  gentleman,  putting 
his  nose  in  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  out 
jumped  a  large  cat  in  his  face.  Immedi 
aiely  the  motley  rabble  were  in  chase  of 
poor  Grimalkin ;  round  and  round  the 
circus  it  flew  with  the  shouting  crowd  at 
its  tail;  whenever  it  tried  to  escape 
through  the  bor.%  being  driven  off  by  the 
people  within.  Never  was  unhappy  puss 
so  persecuted ;  a  member  of  parliament 
who  has  ratted,  or  an  orator  who  has  of- 
fended a  mob,  could  scarcely  have  been 
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more  persecutetl,  ^^hen,  while  the  mask- 
ers were  in  fult  career,  the  doors  of  the 
bull-pen  were  suddenly  thrown  open,  and 
into  the  circus  amon^  the  laughing  mass 
rushed  a  fine  black  bull ! 

They  scampered  off  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  their  safety  consisted  in  their  noise 
and  numbers,  for  at  first  the  bull  was  be- 
wildered   at  the  stranjre  stene.     For   a 
moment  be  stood  disdainfully  tossing  l:is 
head  as  he  looked  around  on  the  moiley 
crowd,  Bome  of  whom,  by  means  of  the 
bars,  were  climbing  into  the  boxes,  oth- 
ers takinsrefuge  between  the  poles  in  the 
centre.     Furiously  he  lasbed  his  tail,  his 
rage  increasing,  not  knowing  which  way 
to  turn  I  at  lasti  attracted  by  the  shouts 
of  the  people  in  the  centre,  nnd  by  a  red 
flag  waved  before  his  eyes,  he  dashed  to- 
wards   it;  a    man  then  from  amid  the 
posts,  armed   with  a  number  of  darts, 
fixed  one  in  his  n'^ck.     Irritated  by  the 
smart,  he  now  dashed  blindly  at  every 
object  in  his  way,  and  wo  betide  the  un- 
happy   wight    his    horns    encountered ; 
though,  by  the  by,  they  were  well  pad- 
ded, and  could  with  difHculty  do  mortal 
harm.     The  maskers,  mostly  armed  with 
darts  and  red  flags,  followed  hooting  af* 
ter  him,  round  and  round  the  ring  ;  he  re- 
cdved  every  time  he  got  near  the  centre 
a  ahower  of  darts  in  his  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, when  furious  he  would  every  now 
and  then  turn  on  his  tormentors  and  put 
them  to  a  rapid   flight.     Indeed  he  in 
truth  seemed  to  have  the  best  of  the  fight, 
though  he  would  doubtless,  have  prefer- 
red a  quiet  graze  in  a  green  pasture  to 
this  sort  of  amusement ;  the  wounds  he 
received  annoying  him   probably    little 
more  than  would  the  bites  of  so  many 
gnats  a    human  being,  he    shaking  out 
many  of  the  darts  and  trampling  them 
beneath  his  feet  with  disdain  ;  indeed  he 
soon  learned  to  avoid  the  centre  whence 
they  were  thrown.     My  sympathies  were 
all  for  the  noble  beast,  though  my  pity 
was  not.     I  longed  to  see  the  padding 
come  ofif  his  horns,  and  to  let  him  have 
hia  full  revenge.     I  would  rather  have 
become  the  bull  than  to  have  been  one 
of  his  tormentors. 

Two  or  three  men  now  entered  the 
^  arena,  habited  in  the  usual  Spanish  cos- 
tume of  matadors  with  lance  banners, 
and  *  couteaux  de  chasse  ;*  but  as  it  ap- 
l  peared,  they  were  prohibited  from  killing 
;  or  inflicting  any  serious  injury  on  the 
<  animals ;  they  were  there  more  for  orna- 
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ment  than  for  service,  their  chief  employ- 
ment being  to  wave  their  red  flags  before 
the  eyes  of  the  bulls,  or  if  they  became 
sluggish,  to  prick  them  with  their  lance's, 
and  to  leap  out  of  their  way  as  fast  as 
they  possibly  could.     At  lengthy  when 
they  and  the  bull  grew  tired,  aiSgure  was 
thrown    into    the     circus,    ridiculously 
dressed  in  gaudy  colors,  and  formed  like 
those  toys  called  Indian  tumblers/  with 
a  weight  at  the  lowest  part,  which  al- 
ways made  it  regain  its  perpendicular  po- 
sition,   however    knocked     about.     No 
sooner  did  the  bull  perceive  the  figure, 
than,  turning  all  his  rage  frotn  hi^  real 
foes,  he  rushed  furiously  at  it,  throwing 
it  high  in  the  air,  when  down  it  came 
again  on  his  feet,  bobbing  away,  not  at 
all  the  worse  for  its  summerset.     Again 
he  charged  at  it  with  increased  ra^e,  as 
in  the  most  absurd  way,  bowing  Tike  a 
mandarin,  it  politely  awaited  his  coming. 
Shrieks    and    shouts  of  laughter  arose 
from  the  assembled  multitude,  tearw  run- 
ning down  the  cheeks  of  several  fat  old 
farmers  who  sat  near  us. 

*'  Bravo,  bravo !  this  is  a  banquet  of 
fun  !"  they  cried.  "  Bravo,  bravo !  well 
done  figure,  well  done  bull !" 

At  length  the  figure,  after  many  more 
tosses,  becomiug  entangled  in  the  horns 
of  the  bull,  he  bore  it  in  fancied  triumph 
round  and  round  the  circus;  but,  by 
some  chance,  again  falling  to  the  ground, 
to  his  horror  and  dismay  there  it  appear- 
ed undauntedly  prepared  to  renew  the 
combat.  What  the  bull  thought,  I  can- 
not tell,  probably  that  if  what  he  had 
done  would  not  kill  his  foe,  nothing 
would;  for  suddenly  turning  tail,  he  re- 
fused again  to  come,  and  ran  ofi*  tu  the 
door  by  which  he  entered,  whence  he 
was  allowed  to  escape,  the  nodding  fig- 
ure remaining  master  of  the  field.  A 
'  second  bull,  with  thickly  padded  boms, 
who  at  the  first  showed  more  spirit  and 
determination  than  his  predecessor,  was 
now  let  into  the  arena,  and  so  actively 
did  he  pursue  his  tormentors,  that  much 
to  our  satisfaction  he  came  up  with  one 
of  them  midway  between  the  centre  and 
the  railsi  where  he  could  not  escape. 
Butting  fiercely  at  the  man,  the  beast 
lifted  him  by  the  back  high  into  the  air  ; 
fortunately,  down  he  came  again  on  his 
feet,  and  contrived  to  scamper  ofi*  with- 
out further  injury  than  a  good  fright ; 
indeed,  the  sport,  if  so  it  may  be  called, 
was    throughout    a  very  bloodless  one. 
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This  bull,  highly  delighted  at  his  success, 
continaed  his  course,  lashing  his  tail,  and 
turning  his  head  from  side  to  side  round 
the  circus  in  search  of  combatants ;  but 
he  had  taught  his  foes  a  lesson,  and  they 
were  cautious  how  they  got  in  his  way. 
Five  bulls  were  successively  drivm  in  to 
shew  their  courage,  but  most  of  them 
seemed  very  unwilling  to  fight,  and  kept 
turning  many  a  wistful  glance  at  tlie 
door  by  which  they  entered,  as  if  they 
longed  to  quit  the  noisy  crowd,  and  re- 
turn to  their  cool,  green  pastures:  true 
philosophers,  of  whom  a  lesson  may  be 
learned  by  mankind  in  general.  Then, 
when  they  found  that  they  could  neither 
escape  nor  overtake  their  tormenting  en- 
emies, they  would  stand  bellowing  with 
rage  and  disappointment;  and  two  of 
them,  convinced  that  their  attempts  at 
revenge  were  fruitless,  sagaciously  ran 
to  the  gate,  nor  pould  any  further  insults 
induce  them  to  quit  it.  I  wish  they 
could  have  spoken,  to  have  harangued 
the  human  beings  on  their  conduct.  I 
think  they  might  possibly  have  made 
them  ashamed  of  themselves.  . 

In  vain  the  matadors  with  their  long 
lances  leapt  about,  and  waved  their  flags 
before  the  beasts — in  vain  were  showers 
of  darts  hurled  at  them,  in  vain  Turks, 
blacks,  old  men  and  women  hissed,  hoot- 
ed and  shrieked ;  the  bull  turned  with 
conteuipt  upon  them,  and  bellowed  forth, 
"  Let  me  out,  let  me  out,  let  me  out." 

The  sport  was  now  growing  tame, 
when  a  young  bull  being  let  into  the 
ring,  set  off  running  round  and  round, 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  fun  as  much  as  any 
one,  till  a  man,  an  immense  big  fellow, 
leapt  on  his  back,  and  then  throwing  him- 
self off,  literally  seized  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  held  him  firmly  down.  I 
must  do  the  spectators  the  justice  to 
say,  that  when  they  fancied  any  of  the 
masqueraders  were  in  danger  of  being 
tossed,  as  of  course  was  frequently  the 
case,  they  exhibited  their  sympathy  by 
cries  and  exclamations  of  pity.  *'0h, 
Jesu-Maria !  oh,  Nossa  Senhora!  have 
mercy  on  the  poor  man,"  was  heard  from 
the  fair  portion  of  the  audience,  while 
shouts  of  laughter  resounded  on  all  sides 
when  any  one  cleverly  escaped  the  horns 
of  the  beast.  The  shades  of  the  evening 
putting  an  end  to  the  sport,  the  specta- 
tors dispersed  orderly,  though  not  silent- 
ly, to  their  homes,  the  masqueraders  re- 
turning to  their  barges  in  a  variety  of 


grotesqu^nttitudes,  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter, singing,  and  music,  while  the  bulls 
were  ferried  acmes  to  some  of  the  nu- 
merpus  fenny  islands  in  the  lake,  there 
to  roam  in  freedom  till  their  wounds 
were  healed,  and  till  their  tempers, 
ruffled  slightly,  it  may  be  supposed,  by 
the  treatment  they  had  received,  were 
sufHciently  soothed  to  allow  them  to  en- 
counter with  complacency,  or  at  all 
events,  without  thoughts  of  revenge,  the 
presence  of  their  tormentor — man. 

I  have  never  heard  of  bull-fights  in  any 
other  part  of  the  north  of  Portugal  at 
the  present  day ;  and  m  this  place  it  is 
allowed  on  account  of  some  privilege 
claimed  by  the  inhabitants. — JVew  York 
Saturday  Emporium, 


Canine  Sagacity. — A  contemporary  re- 
plates  an  instance  of  canine  sagacity: — A 
dog  ran  against  an  old  gentleman  and 
knocked  him  down,  but  instead  of  pass- 
ing on,  after  the  manner  of  cab  and  om- 
nibus drivers,  he  stopped  and  made  sev* 
eral  attempts  to  raise  him,  by  seizing  the 
collar  of  his  coat,  but  being  unsuccessful, 
he  waited  until  some  persons  came  to 
his  assistance,  all  the  while  looking  on 
anxiously,  until  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  no  serious  mischief  had  been  done* 


The  Telegraph — A  New  Invention. 
—-We  understand  that  the  New  York 
and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Company  design 
laying  a  new  set  of  wires  over  their  line 
immediately,  it  being  intended  to  com- 
mence the  work  the  present  week.  It 
IS  understood,  also,  that  a  new  inven- 
tion has  recently  been  made,  by  whi^h 
the  writing  process  is  rendered  plain 
and  simple.  The  inventor  has  not  yet 
made  the  details  of  his  machine  public, 
but  it  is  understood  to  operate  so  as  to 
make  the  impression  of  every  letter  per- 
fectly distinct  upon  the  paper.  This  pf 
course  will  do  away  with  the  characters 
to  represent  the  alphabet.  Two  or  three 
^f  the  Telegraph  Companies  who  have 
got  somewhat  of  an  insight  into  the 
uses  of  it  are  already  negotiating  for  it. 


The  Jews  of  France,  represented  by 
fourteen  delegates,  and  the  members  of 
the  central  consistory,  have  just  elected 
M.  Enn€ery,  Grand  Rabbi  of  the  Paris 
district,  to  the-  post  of  Grand  Rabbi  of 
the  whole  of  France. — Sbl. 


^ 
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Algeria. 

The  origin  of  the  war  between  France 
and  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  in  consequence 
of  which,  *  auring  the  last  fifteen  years, 
according  to  an  estimate,  half  a  million 
of  French  soldiers  hare  perished,'  is  thus 
described : 

<'  In  relating  the  well  known  incident 
that  g^re  rise  to  hostilities  between 
France  and  the  Dey  of,  Algiers,  Count 
St  Marie  goes  back  to  the  remote  cause, 
which,  by  his  account,  was  a  lady.  In 
the  lime  of  Napoleon  the  Bey  of  Tunis 
had  a  favorite  female  slave,  for  whom  he 
ordered,  of  an  Algerine  Jew,  a  costly  and 
Thagnificent  head  dress.  The  Jew,  una- 
ble to  get  it  manufactured  in  the  coun- 
try, wrote  to  Paris ;  the  head  dress  was 
made  at  an  expense  of  twelve  thousand 
francs,  and  the  modest  Israelite  charged 
4tvthirty  thousand  to  the  Bey.  The  lat- 
ter was  too  much  pleased  with  the  bau- 
ble to  demur  at  the  price,  but,  not  being 
in  cash,  he  paid  it  in  corn.  There  chan- 
eed  just  then  to  be  a  scarcity  in  France ; 
the  Jew  sold  his  grain  to  the  army  con- 
tractors, and  managed  so  well  that  he  be- 
came a  creditor  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  upwards  of  a  million  of  francs. 
Napoleon  fell,  and  the  Bourbons  declin- 
ed to  pay  ;  but  the  Jew  contrived  to  in* 
terest  the  Dey  of  Algiers  in  bis  cause, 
and  remonstrances  were  addressed  to 
the  French  Government.  The  afiair 
dragged  on  for  years,  and  at  last,  in 
1S29,  on  the  eve  of  a  festival,  when  the 
diplomatic  corps  were  admitted  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Dey,  the  latter  ex- 
postulated with  the  French  consul  on  the 
subject  of  the  long  delay.  The  answer 
was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  consequence 
was  the  celebrated  rap  with  a  fan  or  fly- 
flap,  which  sent  its  giver  to  exile,  and 
converted  Algeria  into  a  French  prov- 
ince. On  visiting  the  Kasbath,  or  cita- 
del, at  Algiers,  Capt.  Kennedy  was  shown 
the  little  room  in  which  the  insult  was 
offered  to  the  representative  of  France. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  poultry  yard.  '  Siii^ 
gularly  enough,'  says  the  captain,  ^as 
we  entered;  a  cock,  strutting  on  the  de- 
serted divan,  proclaimed  his  victory  over 
some  feebler  rival  by  a  triumphant  crow 
— an  appropriate  emblem  of  the  real 
state  of  aflairs.'  But  the  conquered  cock 
IS  game ;  and  although  sorely  punished 
by  his  adversary's  spurs,  he  returns 
again  and  again  to  the  charge." 

{^Selected, 


TUe  BTatlon's  Onlf  Saffetf. 

Picket  your  entire  sea-board  nvith 
forts  ;  plant  a  Paixhan  battery  on  every 
hill  top  ;  let  a  crescent  of  seventy-fours 
occupy  the  mouth  of  everv  harbor  and 
inlet ;  what  avails  it  all,  unless  yaa  have 
incorruptible  integrity  in  the  national 
councils,  in  the  field,  behind  the  breast- 
work, on  the  quarter-deck  %  And  how  axe 
you  to  secure  it  here,  if  it  be  not  first 
among  the  people  1 — Can  the  stream  rise 
higher  than  the  fountain  1  If  the  foon- 
tains  of  power  among  the  people  are 
corrupt,  can  you  expect  their  represen- 
tatives to  be  men  of  spotless  integrity  ? 
But  on  the  contrary,  strip  the  coast  of  ( 
its  defences j  blow  up  every  fort;  dis-  < 
mantle  every  battery ;  burn  every  ship  ? 
of  war ;  hurl  every  gun  overboard  ;  bat  f 
secure  an  incorruptible  populace :  let  the  ( 
great  mass  be  upright  men,  deeply  im-  } 
bued  with  a  spirit  of  sound  morality,  and 
the  nation  is  nevertheless  invincible. 
From  such  an  exhaustless  source,  will 
issue  focih  the  statesmen,  the  soldiers, 
the  seamen,  the  captains  and  generals, 
who  will  hurl  invasion  from  your  shores  ; 
and  re-teach  the  revolutionary  lessons, 
that  a  virtuous  people,  contending  for 
their  natural  rights,  are  unconquerable. 
— Dr,  Judkin, 
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Siamese  Geografuical  and  Astrovox* 
icAL  Knowledge. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones, 
Baptist  missionary  in  Siam,  gave  a  lec- 
ture in  Portland.  He  thus  spoke  of  the  5 
geographical  and  astronomical  know]-  } 
edge  of  the  Siamese :  they  believe  that  s 
the  earth  is  made  of  many  great  conti-  c 
nents  of  difilerent  shapes  and  sizes — that  ^ 
on  one  of  these  which  they  call  the  great  \ 
central  one,  there  is  a  mountain  84,000  ^ 
miles  high  \  that  under  this  mountain  is 
the  place  of  future  punishment,  and 
around  it  the  place  of  future  happiness. 
They  account  for  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  by  supposing  the  existence  of  ^ 
an  enormous  giant,  who  occasionally  I 
takes  in  his  hand  the  sun  and  moon,  and  \ 
so  hides  their  light.  But  recently,  some  \ 
of  them  are  acquiring  more  correct  views  ) 
of  geography  and  astronomy.  One  of  I 
their  learned  men  has  even  calculated  \ 
an  eclipse,  and  has  obtained  a  correct  ) 
idea  of  the  globular  shape  of  the  earth,  I 
by  observing  the  form  of  its  shadow  in  i 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  \ 

Under    American    missionaries    they  ^ 
must  improve.  < 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Story  of  Nineteen  Youtig  Men    at  the 
Battle  of  Coueord. 

Concluded  from  page  735. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  sisters 
and  friends  woald  mingle  their  groans 
and  tears :  and  what  house  would  there 
be  without  a  mourner  \  Few,  very  few, 
of  his  young  friends  would  be  left  alive. 
The  flower  of  the  village,  were  dead. 
And  how  sorrowful  was  the  recollection, 
that  all  had  been  owing  to  himself!  He 
had  first  thought  of  the  expedition,  and 
they  had  gone  because  he  had  invited 
them.  How  much  would  he  be  blamcdi 
and  what  eonld  he  say  to  excuse  him- 
self t  He  had  trusted  to  his  own  skill 
and  judgment,  and  his  frank  and  gene- 
rous yonng  friends  had  been  equally  con- 
fident:  bat  how  sad  was  the  result !  He 
had  indeed  escaped,  and  was  unhurt :  but 
they  would  probably  return  to  their 
houses  no  more.  If  young  men  were  to 
reflect  on  the  sad  case,  if  they  could  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  must  have  been 
the  self-reproach  of  this  yonng  man,  they 
would  resolve  to  be  always  on  their 
guard  against  that  confidence  in  them- 
selves which  is  often  so  dangerous,  and 
that  want  of  respect  and  obedience  to 
their  parents  which  God  has  so  express- 
ly commanded.         ^ 

How  happy  would  he  have  been  if  he 
had  regarded  his  duty,  and  made  the  sa- 
crifice of  submitting  to  the  known  wishes 
of  his  venerable  father  I  Even  if  he  had 
possessed  the  humility  and  self-suspicion 
which  so  highly  adorns  the  character  of 
a  young  man,  his  large  circle  of  associ- 
ates might  have  survived,  to  comfort 
their  friends  and  be  the  bulwark  of  their 
native  place  in  the  threatening  war  which 
had  just  commenced. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  place  where 
our  story  opened.  The  people  of  the 
village  were  filled  with  anxiety  when, 
the  young  adventurers  were  missed,  and 
they  conjectured  too  truly  at  the  cause 


] 


of  their  departure.  Long  they  waited 
for  tidings  from  the  field  :  but  long  they 
failed  to  receive  any  certain  account  of 
their  brothers  and  son».  For  this  there 
WAS  a  sad  reason.  .He  alone  knew  their 
tale  ;  and  he  was  reluctant  to  return  to 
his  home.  At  length  the  truth  was  as* 
certained.  They  had  been  all  surround- 
ed inthe  house  in  which  they  had  sought 
refuge  ;  and  the  enemy,  rushing  in,  had 
overpowered  and  killed  them  all  with 
their  bayonets,  with  as  much  dispatch  as 
possible,  fearful  of  being  cut  ofiT  in  their 
turn.  Those  who  went  in  search  of 
their  bodies,  found  them  in  the  house,  in 
different  rooms  where  they  had  been  left 
by  the  soldiers  \  and,  on  counting  them, 
they  found  that  the  whole  party  were 
there  except  one.  There  were  the 
eighteen  of  those  they  sought,  and  he 
only  was  wanting  who  had  so  providen* 
tially  escaped.  The  mangled  bodies 
were  taken,  and  laid  upon  carriages  to 
be  transported  to  their  homes;  and  a 
melancholy  one  it  was  in  the  village, 
when  the  corpses  were  left  at  the  doors 
of  those  habitations,  where  their  weep- 
ing friends  received  them  with  tears  and 
sobs.  When  laid  upon  their  beds,  pa- 
rents, brothers  and  sister's  beheld  the 
blood  on  their  clothes  and  the  wounds 
which  had  mangled  their  flesh  in  difiTer- 
ent  places,  how  they  must  lament  over 
the  horrid  eflects  of  war,  and  felt  the 
worth  of  filial  obedience. 

The  bodies  were  all  laid  in  the  village 
burying  ground  in  one  day  \  and  what  a 
melancholy  must  have  followed  them  to 
the  grave !  It  was  long  remembered^ 
and  will  be  commemmorated  still  by  a 
monument  which  has  been  erected  to  the. 
eighteen  young  men  whose  remains,  by 
such  a  sad  event,  were  brought  together 
to  their  last  repose. 


Of  the  desire  of  empty  glory  the  com- 
panions are  simulation  and  vain  speak- 
ing \  but  of  pride,  suspicion  and  envy* 

[St  ecud. 


♦ 
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THE    STAR    FISH. 


We  give  the  eommon  name  of  one 
'  species  of  this  remarkable  kind  of  sea- 
I  ahore  animals,  feeling  confident  that  the 
>  figure  will  appear  ramiliar  to  some  of 
)  our  readers,  who  may  wish  lo  hear  some 
explanation  of  some  of  their  peculiari- 
\  ties.  Among  ihc  numerous  objects 
t  which  attract  the  attention  of  n  visitor 
[  to  the  sea  side,  are  the ee 'singular  crea- 
[  tares,  whose  forms  resemble  a  pl.^nt  or  a. 
I  flower  rather  than  an  animtil.  When 
[  seen  under  water  the  illusion  is  more 
!  complete ;  hut  when  taken  in  the  hand 
,  the  mistake  is  dlscoTered. 

A  close  examination,  however,  hy  an 
'  unscientiSc  eye,  does  not  suffice  to  dis- 
I  cover  the  nature  or  habits  of  the  animal, 
)  although  it  is  clearly  seen  to  be  alive, 
1  an  inhabitant  of  the  vater.  The 
icies  most  common  on  our  shores  has 
J  five  equal  rays,  proceeding  from  a  cen- 
'  tre,  covered  with  a  hard,  whitish  crust, 
)  and  furnished  on  the  under  side  with  nu- 
I  meroua  short,  fleshy  fibres,  like  little  legs, 
I  which  keep  in  rapid  motion.  As  the 
nimal  cannot  change  its  form,  having 
I  no  joint  in  any  part  of  its  crust,  and 
'  there  are  no  distinct  signs  of  eyes  or 
I  mouth,  the  ioexperijsnced  captor  natu- 
<  roily  raises  questions  about  the  nature  of 
I  its  food,  and  even  its  means  and  mode  of 
»  taking  and  devouring;  it.  If  handled 
,  carelessly,  however,  it  adheres  to  the 


skin,  and  causes  a  painful  aensation.  If  '- 
a  manual  of  Natural  History  is  at  hmd, 
(as  it  always  should  be,  with  every  per-  ; 
son  likely  to  need  its  aid,)  a  solution  ^ 
may  eoon  be'  found  of  all  these  myste-  ; 
ries.  ' 

They  belong  to  the  fourth  and  last  di-  i 
vision  of  animals:  the  Radisla,  whose  ', 
parts  are  ranged  around  an  axis,  or  opon  j 
one  or  several  lines.  This  division  om-  ' 
braces  a  great  variety,  at  the  heed  of  I 
which  stands  the  siar-fisb.  The  first  ] 
class  is  the  Hedgehog-skinned  fEnch-  ^ 
inodermata,)  of  which  the  first  order  is  > 
small-footed,  (Pedicellata.)  The  fitat  j 
species  placed  under  this  order  hy  Ca-  i 
vier  is  the  '  Aslerias,'  or  Star-fish.  They  j 
have  their  skin  covered  with  a  hard  ( 
crust,  like  a  crab  or  lobster,  and  the  ; 
mouth  is  underneath,  in  the  centre.  The  ] 
feet  are  small  cylindrical  tentacula,  like  ) 
short  threads,  at  the  end  of  each  of  J 
which  is  a  little  sucker,  or  cup,  from  > 
which  the  animal  exhausts  the  air  at  ; 
pleasure,  and  thus  adheres  to  whatever  i 
it  touches.  By  this  means  it  moves  . 
over  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  ' 
and  easily  holds  its  prey.  i 


Wild  Pigeons,- 
e  floating 


-Flocks  of  these  birds   < 
the  air"  about  ll  e 


country:  probably  driven  hither  by  the 
keenness  of  the  Northern  ivintry  wiad*. 
— CAnr/M(on  PtOriot. 
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A    CHINESE    OFFERING    TO   AN    IDOL. 


Idolatry  forms  so  importiDt  a  part  of 
the  Chinese  character,  that  it  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  in  taking  a  view  of  their 
social,  thoral  or  intellectual  condition. 
As  amon|;r  other  Pagans,  false  religion 
often  apppara  to  have  more  influence 
upon  their  thoughts  and  lirei,  than  the 
truth  of  God  upon  nations  calling  them- 
selves Christian.  The  number  and  Tari* 
ety  of  th«ir  Gods  and  other  objects  of 
worship  we  have  before  spoken  of  at 
some  length.  We  shall  only  add  to  this 
striking  figure,  the  following  advertise- 
ment, trnnslaled  from  a  late  Canton 
newspaper.  How  much  the  advertiser 
appears  like  the  coppersmiths  of  Epbe< 
sus,  whose  croft  was  endangered  by  the 
preaching  of  Paul ! 

"  1  Achen  Teu  Chinchen — n  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Coop  Boi  Roche  Chinchen, 
ihc  celebrated  sculptor  and  carvpr  in 
wood,  who,  through  his  unremilted  stud- 
ies to  promote  riilional  religiouj<  wor- 
i'hip,  by  the  clavsicnl  touches  of  his 
knife  and  chisel,  bos  been  honored  by  the 


emperors,  kings  and  rajahs  of  the  et  , 
and  supplied  ihem  with  superior  idols  for  1 
public  and  domeittic  worship,  now  hum-  S 
biy  olfei  my  services  in  the  same  (heo-  j 
logical  line,  having  travelled  from  hence 
ot  n  considerable  expense  to  perfect  my- 
seir  in  anatomy,  and  in  copying  the  < 
most  graceful  attitudes  of  the  butnan  fig-  J 
ure,  under  those  able  masters,  Nollekins  < 
and  Bacon.  Achen  Teu  Chinchen 
now  in  possession  of  casts  of  the  moat  I 
approved  tnodeli  and  Elgin  marblea,  h«  > 
is  ready  to  exeiiute  to  order,  idols  from  J 
12  feet  high,  wfII  proportioned,  down  to  ! 
the  size  of  a  mnromost  monkey,  or  t' 
most  hideous  monster  that  can  be  ci 
ceived,  to  inspire  owe  or  reverence  for  J 
religion.  My  charffes  ure  moderate ;  for  S 
an  ourang  ootang,  three  Teet  h>gh,  seven  ' 
hundred  dollars  ;  ditto  rampant,  eight  ) 
hundred  ;  a  sphinx,  four  hundred  ;  a  boll  ) 
with  hump  nnd  horns,  six  hundred  and  < 
fifty;  a  buflnio,  eiglit  hundred;  a  dog,  ] 
two  hundred  ;  ditto  coucbant,  one  bun*  I 
drfd  nnd  fifty  j  and  on  sss  in  a  braying  J 
altitude,  eight  hundred  and  fifty; — the  i 
moet  durable  materials  will  be  used.  Of  } 
stationary,  granite,  brass  and  copper,  I  i 
have  provided  eufficient." 
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Edncatioo  in  India. 

Tiie  history  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  authorities  of  India  in  respect  to 
edacation,  is  both  instructive  and  encour- 
A^*°pr*  Warren  Hastings  was  the  earli- 
est Governor-general  who  gave  his  ofli* 
cial  countenance  and  support  to  any  edu- 
cational arrangement;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  very  first  step  which  he  took,  was  in 
the  wrong  direction.  He  determined  to 
exert  his  vast  influence  in  favor  of  up 
holding  and  perpetuating  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan  learning ;  and  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  found  and  maintain  col- 
leges, at  the  expense  of  the  British  go- 
vernment,  for  this  specific  and  sole  pur- 
pose. Thus  the  patronage  of  a  Christian 
people  was  given  to  systems  3f  error 
and  blasphemy  and  guilt,  such  as  have 
had  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  man  ! 
*  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  plan 
adopted  by.  Warren  Hastings  was  slight- 
ly modified.  It  was  then  conceded  that 
some  rays  of  European  knowledge  might 
be  admitted  to  the  darkened  mind  of 
Hindostan.  Still,  however,  the  basis  of 
education,  as  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment, continued  to  be  a  '*  learned  ori- 
entalism;" and  the  acquisition  of  the 
literature  and  science  of  the  West  was 
altogether  a  secondary  affair. 

It  was  not  till  1835,  that  the  publio 
patronage  was  withdrawn  from  the  ab- 
surdities and  abominations  of  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan  learning.  By  a  decree  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  it  was  then  dis- 
tinctly announced  that  the  countenance 
of  the  British  nation  could  only  be  given 
to  the  inculcation  of  truth ;  and  as  the 
systems  of  the  East  were  made  up  of  the 
grossest  errors,  European  learning  alone 
should  thenceforth  be  taught  in  the  gov- 
ernmental institutions.  This  measure 
constituted  a  new  epoch  in  the  educa- 
tional history  of  India.  Orientalism  be- 
gan at  once  to  languish,  and  the  rich 
stores  of  civilised  nations  were  sought 
with  av/dity  and  delight. 

But  a  new  and  more  difficult  question 
now  arose.  What  was  to  become  of 
those  who  might  attain  to  an  acquain- 
tance with  western  civilization  1  How 
were  they  to  find  employments  suited  to 
their  talents  and  acquirements  1  The 
answer  to  these  inquiries^  was  seen  at 
once  to  depend  very  much  on  the  policy 
which  the  government  should  pursue  in 
the  selection  of  its  agents.  Having  the 
dtsposal  of  thousands  of  offices  of  eveiy 


kind  and  grade,  it  could  easily  provide 
places  for  an  immense  number  of  well 
educated  natives.  But  its  prerogative, 
unhappily,  had  been  but  seldom  and  spa- 
ringly exercised  in  this  direction.  Down 
to  the  present  time,  indeed,  the  serrants 
of  the  government  have  shown  a  atraoge 
disinclination  to  encourage  yoang^  na- 
tii'es  of  European  education.  The  pre- 
ference has  uniformly  been  given  lo  un- 
changed,  bigoted  Hindoos,  in  spite  of 
the  glaring  defects  of  their  intellectual 
training,  and  notwithstanding  the  utter 
worthlessncss  of  their  moral  code* 

^  But  wiser  counsels  have  at  length  pre- 
vailed. The  new  Governor-general,  Sir 
Henr}^  Hardinge,  haa  completely  revers- 
ed the  policy  of  his  predecessors. 
Henceforward  the  best  qualified,  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  are  to  receive  the 
preference,  however  high,  or  however 
low  the  station  which  is  to  be  filled.  The 
amazing  importance  of  this  regulation 
will  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  while 
there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  persons 
of  superior  qualifications  in  the  higher 
departments  of  the  Bengal  service,  there 
are  at  lea*«t  ten  thousand  employed  in 
humbler  offices  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write !  And,  what  is  not  less  extraordi- 
nary, all  institntionsi  whether  govern- 
mental or  not,  are  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing.  The  graduates  of  mission  se- 
minaries may  apply  for  vacant  offices, 
with  the  same  chance  of  success  as  oth- 
ers, «  This,"  says  Dr.  DuflT,  *<  is  a  le- 
markdble  feature  It  is  the  first  public 
recognition  of  missionary  and  other  sim- 
ilar institutions,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  state." 

The  foregoing  facts  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  Christian  and  philanthropist. 
-^Selected, 
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To  our  old  Subscribers. — With  our 
good  wishes  and  thanks,  we  send  our  re- 
spectful request  to  them  to  aid  us  in  ex- 
tending the  circulation  of  our  Magazine, 
if  they  think  it  worthy  of  the  places  at 
which  it  aims,  in  the  family  library,  and 
among  the  schools  of  the  country.  We 
think  the  improvements  designed  for  the 
coming  year,  will  not  leave  room  to  re- 
gret any  efiorts  they  may  feel  justified 
in  making  in  favor  of  a  publication 
which  is  conducted  at  much  expense, 
and  is  designed  to  accomplish  objects  in 
which  nil  are  interested. 
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BOOKS. 

Book,  (in  Latin,  Hber),  the  connposi- 
tion  of  a  man  of  wit  and  learning,  de- 
signed to  commanicate  somewhat  he 
has  invented,  experienced  or  collected, 
to  the  public,  and  thence  to  their  poste* 
rity ;  being  withal  of  a  competent  length 
to  make  a  volume. 

In  this  sense  a  book  is  distinguished 
from  a  pamphlet,  by  its  greater  length  ; 
and  from  a  tome  or  volume,  by  its  con« 
taining  the  whole  writing.  According  to 
the  ancients  a  book  differed  from  an 
epistle,  not  only  in  bulk,  but  in  that  the 
latter  was  folded,  ac  1  the  former  rolled 
up  ;  not  but  what  there  are  divers  an- 
cient books,  now  extant^  under  the  names 
of  epistles. 

According  to  8  Anne,  c.  19,  the  au- 
thor of  any  book  and  his  assigns,  shall 
have  the  sole  liberty  of  printing  and  re- 
printing the  same  for  fourteen  years,  to 
commence  from  the  day  of  the  first  pub- 
lication thereof  and  no  longer ;  except 
that,  if  the  author  be  living  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  said  term,  the  sole  copyright 
shall  return  to  him  for  other  fourteen 
years;  and  if  any  other  person  shall 
print  or  import,  or  shall  sell,  or  expose 
it  to  sale,  he  shall  forfeit  the  same,  and 
also  one  penny  for  every  sheet  thereof, 
found  in  his  possession.  But  this  shall 
not  expose  any  person  to  the  said  for- 
feitures, unless  the  title  thereof  shall  be 
entered  in  the  register  book  of  the  com- 
pany of  Stationers. 

By  statute,  eleven  copif's  of  each  book 
on  the  best  paper  shall,  before  publica- 
tion, be  delivered  to  the  warehouse  keep- 
er of  the  Company  of  Statmners,  for  the 
use  of  the  Royal  Library,  the  Libraries 
of  the  two  Universities  in  England,  tbe 
four  Universities  in  Scotland,  the  Libra- 
ry of  Sion  College,  the  Library  belonging 
to  the  College  of  Advocates  in  Edin- 
burg,  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  the  King's  Inn,  Dublin,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  value  thereof,  and 
five  pounds. — l\^chohon''a  Encyc» 


^ew  Books* 

^^  Learning  to  Tktnky^^  ^^  Learning  to 
^ct;'  and  '^Learning  to  Fee/."— Three 
elegant  Juvenile  books,  under  these  ti- 
tles, have  been  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday  School  Union,  in  season  for 
Holiday  presents ;  and  we  take  pleasure^ 
in  recommending  them  for  the  occasion, 
as  well  as  for  purchase  and  perusal  for  all 
parts  of  the  year.  They  are  in  the  form 
of  familiar  dialogues,  and  contain  a  great 
amount  of  useful  and  practical  lessons 
for  the  young,  in  a  pleasing  natural  style 
They  are  rendered  more  attractive  by 
numerous  cuts  and  finely  engraved  fron- 
tispieces. 

"  The  Solar  System,''  and  "  The  Sidere- 
al Heavens'^ — Are  two  other  works  of 
similar  size,  issued  by  the  same  Society, 
which  has  thus  presented  two  books  of 
more  than  ordinary  value  to  the^  young 
of  our  country.  Public  thanks  are  due 
for  these  public  favors.  These  volumes 
are  reprints  from  originals  prepared  by 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London ; 
and  a  more  judicious  selection  could 
hardly  have  been  made.  The  former  of 
these  books  presents  to  us  the  sun  and 
planets,  with  a  few  instructions  on  the 
best  modes  of  contemplating  them,  in 
their  different  motions  and  aspects.  The 
second  makes  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  discoveries  made  among  the 
fixed  stars,  their  arrangement,  magni- 
tudes and  distances,  and  what  is  known 
concerning  double  and  triple  stars,  the 
milky  way,  the  nebula,  &c.  &c.  All 
this  information  is  conveyed  in  a  far 
more  particular  manner  than  in  the  geo- 
graphies, and  most  o*her  books  hitherto 
prepared  for  the  young  ;  and  the  perusal 
of  these  two  works  cannot  fail  to  instruct 

as  well  as  to  please. 

A  Valuable  Holiday  Gift. — The 
Jirt.erican  Penny  Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  neat- 
ly  bound,  is  for  sale  at  this  ofi^ce,  and 
may  be  ordered  through  agents,  booksel- 
iirs,  &c  ,  S32  pages,  with  about  200  En- 
gravings, for  $2.  Vol.  II.  will  soon  be 
bound. 
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The  Close  of  the  Year. 


How  can  we  reach  the  end  <  f  another 
year  without  giving  our  minds  to  many 
-Hiteresting  refiectioi)s1  The  relations 
which  an  editor  bears  to  his  readers  are 
of  a  peculinr  nature.  A  kindly  regard,  a 
species  of  friendship  must  exist  in  the 
heart  of  a  roan,  towards  those  for  whom 
his  thoughts  and  iiis  labors  are  daily  em- 
ployed. But  the  case  is  very  difierent 
from  that  of  personal  acquaintances.  He 
knows  the  most  of  them  only  by  name,  ox 
by  the  brief  expressions  of  business  let- 
ters, requests  or  directions,  often  sent 
through  a  ihird  person.  He  endeavors  to 
form  ideas  of  the  tastes  or  circumstan- 
ces of  some  of  those  whose  names  he 
sees  on  his  subscription  list,  and  is  often 
influenced  in  choosing  n  subject,  or  in 
preferring  one  extract  to  another,  by  re- 
collecting an  hundred  or  more  readers, 
in  a  particular  region  of  country,  or  by 
reflecting  that  tbe  page  is  to  be  opened 
in  a  thousand  families,  whose  situation 
may  render  the  choice  important. 

Many  other  reflections  we  might  here 
refer  to,  which,  we  can  assure  our  read- 
ers, we  have  made  in  the  course  of  the 
now  closing  year.  Some  very  pleasing 
recollections  must  ever  be  associated 
with  it.  Many  of  the  various  seeds  of 
useful  and  ornamental  trees,  grains  and 
flowers,  which  we  have  distributed,  are 
now  growing,  or  their  seeds  have  been 
gathered  for  future  diflusion ;  'many  per- 
sons whose  faces  we  have  never  seen 
have  kindly  co-operated  with  us  in  an 
interesting  plai)  for  the  public  good  ;  and 
not  a  few  have  thus  formed  a  habit  which 
may  be  lasting,  and  the  cause  of  much 
benefit  to  themselves  and  others.  We 
have  only  room  to  say  here,  that  we  in- 
tend to  pursue  the  practice,  and  wait 
only  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  sub- 
scription from  some,  to  supply  each  with 
twenty-five  seeds  of  our  noble,  but  much 
neglected  native  Catalpa  tree,  or  such 
other  seeds  as  they  moy  prefer,  and 
which  we  can  procure. 

We  and  our  readers  have  floated  an- 
other year  down  the  stream  of  time,  and 
are  a  year  nearer  to  its  end.  Yonder 
ocean  is  not  like  the  river.  The  objects 
we  see  as  we  move  along  the  banks  will 
soon  be  passed ;  the  scenes  which  en- 
gage our  attention  will  disappear,  and  we 
shall  be  on  the  ocean  :  a  world  we  have 
never  yet  seen  will  be  around  U5,  full  of 
things  new  and  doubtless  suprising  ;  and 


one  of  the  greatest  novelties  ii\^ill  le. 
its  unci-angeableness.  Refleclioos  U\'. 
these  may  well  render  every  re'afi'>n  wf 
form  in  life  an  interesting  one  ;  for  al- 
most every  relation  has  some  connect iot 
with  the  future  worM.  The  thought  ri 
those  coming  scenes  has  had  an  influ- 
ence in  many  of  the  lines  we  have  ad- 
dressed to  our  readers  in  the  past  year 
And  are  we  not  right  in  urging  them  to 
prefer  truth  to  fiction,  when  all  of  us  are 
intimately  concerned  in  the  great  truths 
of  a  future  existence,  in  the  fact  that 
we  are  surrounded  by  real  dangers  1 

In  looking  forward  to  the  futare,  we 
may  safely  announce  to  our  readers  that 
there  is  in  prospect  for   them   a   great 
amount  and  variety  of  entertainment  and 
instruction.   New  sources  of  information, 
large  supplies  of  variety  open  to   us  a&  . 
we  proceed.     Ingenious  men  are  pursu- 
ing their  inventions,  and  the  learned  are 
publishing  their  discoveries  and  compar- 
ing their  opinions,  while  philanthropists  . 
are  seeking  and    finding  new  ways  of 
usefulness.     Science   and  art    are    pro-  ] 
coeding  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  lit-  > 
erature  ought  to  accompany  them.  While  ; 
it  is  our  business  to  select  from  the  val-  ] 
uable  mass  the  best,  in  order  to  scatter  * 
it  among  the  families  of  our  native  land,  { 
we  often  regret  that  we  are  compelled 
to  omit  much  of  what  is  good. 
/     Our    original   plan  was  to  introduce  : 
several  topics  each  week  which  we  have  > 
not  yet  presented  to  our  friends.  Among  ] 
these  Bte  Lessons  for  self  instruction  and  ; 
mutual  instruction^  in  various  branches;  \ 
and  some  of  these  we  intend  soon  to  lay  ; 
before  our  readers.  ^J 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  | 
of  modern  times  is  the  Persepolitan  al- 
phabet. The  mysterious  arrow-headed  '• 
characters,  engraved  on  the  banks  of 
Babylon  and  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  have  ^ 
been  just  made  legible,  by  a  German  Pro-  : 
fessor  ;  and^'e  shall  make  them  known.  ; 

We  believe  we  shall  soon  surprize  our  • 
leadtrs  with  the  results  of  a  project  we 
have  long  had  in  view,  for  the  facilita- 
ting of  pictorittl  and  other  illustiations 
byr  the  press.  In  due  time  the  public  may 
know  sometiiing  of  it  for  their  advantagr.  < 

We  abridtre  our  second  volume  some-  \ 


what,  to  prepare  for  the  third  at  New-  ) 
Year's:  but  shall  make  amends  to  oar  i 
readers  for  the  loss  in  a  satisfactory  way.  [ 
Wiih  these  remarks  we  wish  them  all  ^ 
"  A  HAPpy-NEw-YEAR."  .  1 
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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  II. 


[ID*  c.  Indicates  that  the  subjects  markeJ  by  it  are  illustrated  by  Engravings.] 


AgricuUurey  <J-c. — Application  of  Ma- 
nure>  6 ;  Improvements,  30 ;  Salt  for 
Cattle,  106  5  Am.  Sugar  Crop,  138; 
Spring  work  in  the  Garden,  173 ;  Care 
of  Orchards,  221  ;  N.  Y.  Agr.   Soci^ty, 

244  ;  Root-grafting,  260  j  c.  Plows,  265  j 
Harrows,  281  ;  Fattening  Animals,  343 ; 
Making  butter  in  the  West,  351 ;  Small 
Farmers,  368;  c.  The  Cultivator,  376; 
Field  roller,  392  ;  English  Farmers,  '94 ; 
Corn-planter,  414 ;  r.  Corn-sheller,  429 ; 
Use  of  Gypsum,  494 ;  Budding,  467 ; 
Grafting,  622;  Hedges,  do;  Flax,  440 j 
Horticulture,  '41 ;  Mediterranean  Wheat^ 
4S4 ;  Agriculture  and  Civilization,  485  ; 
Southern  Agr.,  527;  c.  Sowing  Machine, 
554 ;  Mr.  Tudor's  Garden  at  Nahant, 
655;  Leaves,  671;  Pumpkin's,  687; 
Yokes,  do. ;  Sheep-sheds,^  do. ;  Sweet 
Potatoes,  do. ;  Farmer's  Calendar,  703 ; 
c.  Plowing,  712;  Agr.  in  China,  510; 
Cattle  Trade  in  U.  States,  719. 

Anecdotes,  SfC. — A  queer  boot-jack,  7 ; 
A  Father's  Gratitude,  26 ;  A  pair  of 
stockings,  54  ;  Varieties,  95,  127,391; 
Our  lost  Susan,  185  ;  Fortunate  loss,  '47; 
Amusing  Affair,  293 ;  Tropical  Beauties, 
364,  559,  636. 

Animah. — Ourang-Outang,  222;  Cha- 
racter of  the  Monkey,  228  ,  Cart-horse, 

245  ;  Elephant  and  Locomotive,  287 ; 
Tigers  Fight,  290;  Attack  by  a  Pan- 
ther,  351;  Rats,  355;  Drowning,  358; 
Catching  a  wild  Elephant,  366;  Dog, 
382,  406  ;  Bear,  427  ;  Hedgehogs,  431 ; 
c.  Rhinoceros,  438 ;  Cow,  555 ;  Merino 
Sheep,  493  ;  Diseases,  493 ;  c.  Lion,  537 ; 
Interest  in  Animals,  590  ;  c.  Crocodiles, 
648  ;  c.  Chamoi.4,  649  ;  c.  Syrian  Goat, 
664;  c.  Kangaroo,  521 ;  Canine  Sagaci- 
ty, 43  ;  c.  Camelopard,  620;  Mastodon, 
511,512. 

Antiquities, — Perigueux,  5  ;  c.  At 
Thessaionica,  177 ;  c.  Mummies,  320 ; 
r.  Pyramids,  337,  404;  c.  Egyptian  Pot- 
ters, do. ;  English  Nunnery,  430  ;  Wes- 
tern Mounds,  446  ;  r.  Hindoo  Temples, 
449  ;  c.  Armor,  472;  c.  Copan,  561  ;  c. 
Babylon,  713. 

Architecture, — c.  Gothic,  331 ;  c.  Tur- 
kish, 909. 

Arts, — Doll-manufacturer,  95  ;  Chinese 


Windlas,  159  ;  Steam-Mill,  215  ;  Prepa- 
ration of  Tea,  247  ;  Straw-braiding,  302  ; 
Bell  Foundry,  399 ;  Printing  press,  409 ; 
Greatest  Gun,  411  ;  Counterfeit  An- 
tiques, 420;  Wire  Fences,  423;  Paix- 
an  Guns,  488 ;  c.  Block  Printing,  632 ; 
Powfll's  Statue  of  Columbus,  659. 

Astronomy. — Comets,  304 ;  First  Prin- 
ciples, 424*;  Bicla's  Comet,  43 ;  A  New 
Comet,  203 ;  Moon  not  inhabiied,  550 ; 
Comets,  634. 

J5i6/e.--125,  349,  362,  363 ;  Poetry  on 
Bible,  480;  Bible  and  Home,  691. 

Biography. ^c,  Bonaparte,  17,  44,  77, 
84,  117,  148 ;  John  Howard,  the  Philan- 
>ropist,  52,  59,  91,  109,  116;  c.  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.,  113,  139,  157,  174;  Rob- 
ert  Cushman,  124  ;  The  Fairfaxes  o^  Vir- 
ginia,  154,  246 ;  c.  Elizabeth  Jones,  169 ; 
John  Ledyard,  275;  Prest.  Edward's, 
do. ;  Wesley,  209  ;  Niebuhr,  229  ;  La- 
fayette, 257 ;  Maj.  Ringold,  286  ;  Mrs. 
Campbell,  302;  Shoe  mender  of  Ports- 
mouth, 324 ;  Cortes,  347,  363 ;  Tanner, 
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564;  Wollaston, 
lin,    683;    Rev. 
c.  Richard  and  Saladi 
zuma,  665,  684 ;  Galile 
675 ;  c.  Shakspeare's,  697 ; 
Walker,  707. 

Birds, — C.Kingfisher,  121 ;  c.  jrui^^i 
137;  Canary  Birds,  220  ;  Direction?  ' 
stuffing  Birds,  278,  294,  c.  705 ;  c.  I 
quet,  344 ;  Ostrich,  369 ;  c.  Peacock, 
393  ;  c.  Chipping  Bird,  42^A  ;  Flamingo, 
444;  Flight,  4b8;  c.  Robin,  568;  Wood- 
cock,  693. 

Botany. — r.  Soots  and  Buds,  61 ;  The 
Orange,'l43;  Dr.  Torrey's  N.  Y.  Flora, 
171;  Aracfffi,  or  Skunk  Cabbage,  213; 
Honeysuckle,  238 ;  Cornaceje,  292 , 
c.  Pincapph  s,  328  ;  "Trees  of  America," 
525  ;  Grasses,  605  ;  c.  Grains,  715. 

Curiosities, — Salt  Springs,  86  ;  Pictur- 
ed Rocks,  394  ;  Combustion  of  a  Willow 
Tree,  545 ;  The  Mammoth  Cave,  555  ; 
Speaking  Automaton,  606;  Curiosities  of 
London,  618. 

-Erf'jcr^ion.— 4 :  An   Ignorant    School- 
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mastei*''  yf^"  ^'^'^  England  35  ;  Pa- 
rent^fe'*^;  237 ;  c.  Arab  School,  289, 
317,-  Wilderspia,  334;  School  of  Dc- 
sign,  334 ;  Female  Orphan  School  in 
Virginia,  365  ;  Family  School,  396  ;  In  a 
republic  4.40  ;  In  Canada,  443 ;  Charac- 
ter of  a  Tea  chi'r,  464 ;  Mother's  Lesson, 
526 ;  A  Kiss  for  a  Blow,  542  j  Knowl- 
edge, 707  ;  Watchfulness,  506  5  e.  Fami- 
ly School,  540. 

£7iigma5.--31,  176,  192,  224,  272, 
240,  288,  336,  352,  368,  416,  464,  480, 
496,  6  8,  624,  640,  656,  668,  672,  6  8, 
704,  720. 

PwAc5.  — The  Striped  Bass,  126  5 
Flounder,  155  ;  Fisheries,  357. 

Flowers.— 1\i%  Rose,  126  5  Propaga- 
tion of  do.,  439  5  The  Pink,  284,  375 ; 
White  Jasmine,  373  5  Camellias  and 
Chrysanthemums,  515;  Passion  Flower, 

202,  553. 

GeogropAy. 

•;tfOTertco.— .Oregon,  349  ;  Florida,  372," 
597;    Iowa,    413;    W.    Virginia,    5.56; 
Mexico,  505. 

Europe, — c.  Dardanelles,  104,;  c. 
Scotch  Lakes,  129  ;  Cologne,  463  ;  c  St. 
Petcrsburgh,  577,  644. 

Jl8ia.—c.  Ganges,  65  ;  c.  Broosa,  145  j 
c.  Thessalonica,  177;  Jaffa,  244  ;Ce8ariB0, 
687  ;  Syria,  593  ;  c.  Dead  Sea,  do. ;  Chi- 
n«,  668 ;  c.  Nazareth.i5ja^hu8an,  692. 

^i{ft9j^^Ji\se^l^ii^K^*^  Moun- 

PTlSS;  Island  of  T 

^amin^Countrier  of  the  Pilgrims, 
iy«*itory>^ha|^f  Curtius,  49  ;  Hud- 

•on'jR^V^'^^^  Virginia,  103 ;  Per- 
•on  8  Bay /56  Hist.  Documents  of 
rnnzabul-j^3 ;  The  Popes,  187,  196 ; 
Q^.^^12;  c.  Vessels  of  ihe  Temple, 
2;>  Y  ^'  Hebrew  Coins,  248 ;  c»  The 
Ziuzembourg,  ^49  ;  China,  251;  Walden- 
ses,  303  ;  Maronites,  318  ;  Mexico,  363 ; 
c.  Saul  and  David,  353  ;  c.  Crusades,  641 ; 
Athens,  714. 

Insects.— c.  Nest  of  the  White  Ant,  28 ; 
c.  Cockchafer.  88,  120;  Slag  Beetle, 
156;  Locusts,  234;  Bees,  318,  c.  520 ; 
Hive,  277;  c.  377;  c.  Coverings  of  In- 
sects, 312;  c.  Transformations,  360  ;  Tak- 
ing Honey,  535  ;  c.  Mantis,  40  ;  Honpy 
Bee  and  Peaches,  575  ;  Weighing  bees, 
520. 

Inventions  and  Curiosiiies — 78  ;  c.  How 
to  make  ISd.  with  1^.,  329 ;  French  In., 
207;  Washing,  357;  Domestic  Fiish- 
ponds,  395;  Magnetic  Telegraph,  391; 
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392;  Drummond  Light,  53S ;  Artificial 
Arm,  48  ;  Musical  Beds,  572 ;  Iron  Shin- 
gles, 659. 

Literature, — Foreign  Illustrnted  Publi- 
cations, 22,  239,  442 ;  First  Newspaper 
in  Virginia,  163;  Defects  of  Modero 
Taste,  164;  Cincinnali  Hist.  So.  283  ;  r. 
Ancient  Books,  314,  c.  696;  Hou«$e<  <  f 
English  Poets,  340,  380 ;  Public  Libra- 
ries in  Europe,  341. 

Description  of  the  Am.  Penny  Mag^a- 
zine,  639. 

Manners  and  Customs. — c.  Rarotong^a, 
1 ;  C.601  c.  Dog  Train,  8;  c.  Inhab.  of  tbe 
Sahara,  12;  c.  The  Bcdn ween,  13;  Sand- 
wich Islands,  14 ;  c  Tahitian  Drums,  24  ; 
c.  Trumpet  Shell,  24;    c.    A   Cumbrie 
Sleeping  Hut,  25  ;    c.  Moorish  School    / 
and  Coffee  House,  57^  c.  An  Indian  ^aut,    s 
65 ;  c.  A  Camp  Meeting,  72 ;  c.  Tiger 
Hunting  on  Elephants,  73,  c.  102 ;  c.  The 
Lady  of  the  Castle,  33,  76 ;  c.  New  Eng- 
land Village,  81,  132,  237;  Toilet  of  aa    ^ 
Ancient  Roman,  87  ;   c.  Queen  Victoria 
on  Horseback,  105  ;  Soldiers  on  Skates, 
141 ;    Religious    Condition    of    France, 
142 ;  Sicilian  Fisheries,   150 ;  c.  High- 
land Dance,  153  ;  c.  An  Ojibway  Funeral, 
161 ;  A  Sunday  in  Mexico,  173  ;    Indian 
Family,   182,  197;   The   Iroquois,  214  5 
Storm  at  Genoa,  223 ;   c.  The  London 
Will  Office,  226  ;  c.  Ancient  Table,  280  ,- 
c.  An  Arab  School,    289;    c.   Ancient 
Warrior,    297 ;    c.  Broad-sword    dance, 
305;  Rancheros  of  Mexico,  306,  411; 
American  Sharpshooters,  307 ;   c.  Ruth 
Gleaning,  344 ;  c.  Hindoo  Family,  433  ; 
c.  Indian  Ba1l-play,438 ;  c.  Hindoo  Water 
Carriers,  460;  Mexican,  462,  495;  In- 
dians of  Guyana,  699;  Indian  dwellings, 
385  ;  Interior  of  do.  401 ;   Indian  Ball- 
plays,  417;  Siberian  Cellars,  423 :  c  Pal- 
anquin, 425  ;  Chinese  Dinner,  619 ;  Shep-  ? 
herds  of  Judea,  621 ;  c.  Car  to  Killarney,  \ 
or    State    of  Ireland,  625;    c.  English   < 
Shepherds,  680 ;   c.  Spanish    do.,  681 ;  ^ 

Manufactures,  —  Maple  Suffar,  111; 
Success  of  Am.  Manuf.  167;  Manuf.  in 
Massachusetts,  261 ;  c.  Rice  and  Coffee- 
huller,  301 ;  Gold  Printed  Muslins,  319  ; 
Preparation  of  Wool,  414;  Lowell,  421, 

Minerals  and  Mines. — Copper  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 607  ;  American  Copper,  4, 1S8, 
407;  South  Africa,  4^1 ;  Australia,  501, 

Missions, — Rarotonga,  1,  c,  601 ;  Co- 
lony in  Africa,  107;  Armenia,  454; 
Choctawa,  472  ;  Greenland,  478  ;  Greece 
540^  c.  Mission  Buildings  at  Oodoovllle, 
193 ;   c.  ImproTementa   of  Africa,  569 ; 
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"Let  me  go/'  638$   Oayana    Indians, 

700,  716. 

•ViMtc—Taught  by  force,  30 ;   Instru- 
ments, 327 1  Madrigals,  do. ;  In  Oerma- 
)  ny,  France,  &c.,  546. 
I      Miscellaneous. — c.  Female  Friends,  56 ; 
I  A  Joyful  Meeting,  106;  The  Slave  Trade 
I  noir,   111,   127;  Physical  Necessity  of 
the  Sabbath,  123;  Horses  without  blind- 
!  ers,   123 ;    c.   Woodland    Scenes,    136 ; 
Navies,  141;  Italian  letter,  143;  Masto- 
don Cotton,   151 ;    The  Americnn  Instt- 
;  tute,   158;  Slaughter  of  Witckes,   167; 
Dead  Letters,  do.   and  325  ;   A  Whale 
chase,  181 ;  Bathintr,  190  ;  Long  Bridges, 
do.;   c.  English    Scenery,  216;    N.  Y. 
Institute   Deaf    and    Dumb,    205,   230; 
Every  chUd  is  a  traveller,  236  ;    Wash- 
ington's servant,  251 ;    Decline  of  Vir« 
ginia,  251;  c.  Lagrange,  257;  Seforma* 
tion  in  Germany,  259 ;  Jews  in  Europe, 
260 ;   Jews  in   London,  294 ;    Mexican 
thickets,    267;     Anniversary    Extracts, 
268  ;  Baron  Steuben's  Grave,  270 ;  Ma- 
nuscripts of    Columbus,  271 ;    Lloyd's 
CofiVe  bouse,  276  ;   Eruption  of  Hecla, 
282;  The  Christian  Alliance,  287,  397 ; 
Formation  of  Coral,  297;    Tornado  in 
Mississippi,  298;  Dr.  Boshneirs  letter  to 
the    Pope,  310;    Western    Mind,  315; 
The  Ocean,  317;  Provision  for  the  Poor, 
382,  416  ;  President's  House,  333;  The 
Generals  in  camp,  349 ;  Ladies'  shoes, 
358  ;  Ceremonies  on  the  death  of  a  Pope 
359,  383  ;  Commerce  of  Lake  Erie,  390 ; 
Portuguese  emigrants    to  West  Indies, 
394,    399;    c.    Queen    Victoria,    505; 
Scenes  in  Mexico,  398,  566 ,  Jews,  39S  ; 
The  Soldier's  Home,  470;  c.  Queen's 
Seal,  481;  Sir.  R.  Peel,  482;  Changes 
in  Rome,  522 ;  c.  Temple  bar,  524 ;  c. 
Riding  on  Horseback,  .536 ;  Picture  of 
the  heart,  36  ;   Revolutionary  Army  in 
1788,  43 ;  c.  Naaman  the  Syrian,  200 ; 
c.  St.  Paul's  Church,  N.  Y.  201 ;   The 
Mormons,  202;  c.  A  German  Serenade, 
545  ;     Canal   across   the  Isthmus,  400  ; 
Indian  Treaty  in  Texas,  410  ;   Strength 
of  cords.  413;  Improvements  in  Italy, 
429;   Smithfield    Market,    440;   Indian 
Race,  511 ;  c.  Bungalow,  4S8;  c.  Indian 
Totems*  489;  c.   Wandering  Musicians, 
513;   Shetlanders,  516,  532,  549;  c.  A 
Chinese  Dignitary,  529  ;  c.  Lady  of  the 
Castle,  33 ;  Mission  Buildings  at  Oodoo- 
ville,   193;     c.  Mexican    Cottage,  5S5 ; 
Good  Manners,  588;  Salutations,  do. 

Edward  learning  to  Swim,  447 ;   Sugar 
in  the  U.  S.,  471 ;  Co! ton,  482;  Italian  Co- 
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ral  Fishery,  548 ;  Temple  of  Jnggemaut, 
552 ;  Hot  weal  her,  555  ;  Family  picnic, 
556  ;  The  horse's  foot,  557 ;  Honey  bee 
and  Peaches,  575 ;  English  Commerce 
and  Agriculture  in  E.  Indies,  582  ;  c. 
Elijah  and  the  Widow's  Son,  584 ;  c.  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  N.  Y.,  600;  Work- 
ing Girls,  do. ;  Indians,  182,  235  ;  White 
Indians,  602 ;  Whale  power,  603  ;  Pota- 
to, 605;  c.  Mosques,  611  ;  Prince  Ester- 
hazy 's  peasants,  611 ;  Stewart's  store, 
615;  c.  Simple  Worship,  616;  Against 
frying,  623  ;  Halls  of  Montezuma,  635 ; 
Newspapers,  652 ;  Use  of  Leaves,  671 ; 
Antique  Furniture,  689  ;  Attempt  to  de- 
stroy Lord  Rosse's  telescope,  679 ;  W. 
Indies,  653 ;  Ice-houses,  683 ;  Grave  of 
Washington,  701 ;  c  The  Old  House  of 
Parliament,  737 ;  Close  of  the  Year,  746. 

Peace  and  JTar.— 63,  64,  71,  93,  154, 
160,  188,  255,  256,  267,  291,  319,  429, 
470,  487,  685 ;  Humorous  lines,  46 ; 
War  in  the  Cevennes,  45;  Wounded 
Soldier,  617. 

Pocfry.— The  Bible,  480 ;  A  Thought 
of  Death,  48 ;  'Tis  a  little  thing,  199 ; 
Life's  Lesson,  do. ;  Blind  Girl,  206  ;  Way 
to  keep  true  Lent,  207 ;  c.  Trifles,  208 ; 
Song  of  Olden  Time,  592 :  On  a  Daugh- 
ter, 608  ;  One  hundred  Years,  621 ;  Hap- 
py  Farmer,  624;  Gentle  words,  do.; 
The  reaper  and  the  flowers,  640 ;  Conso- 
lation, do. ;  Thoughts  at  Sea,  652 ;  The 
first  bird,  656  ;  The  Widow's  Charge,  do. 
Magnetic  Telegraph,  672;  Returning 
Traveller,  679  ;  Sister's  Wish,  688 ;  Tell 
me  all,  55 ;  The  Maiden's  Dream,  32 ; 
Rome,  71 ;  A  camp-meeting,  79  ;  Wid- 
ow's Mite,  96  ;  Home,  112;  Young  As- 
tronomer, 1 12  J  Peace,  128  ;  The  Sea- 
sons,  do. ;  Loch  Katrine,  131 ;  Humble 
Virtue,  135  ;  Going  to  Law,  141 ;  Wild 
Flower,  do.;  144;  Hope,  160;  Corel, 
176 ;  Mother,  192 ;  Don't  be  impatient, 
224 ;  Religious,  64*,  240,  256 ;  Golden 
Rule,  272  ;  Forget-me  not,  287 ;  Con- 
necticut River,  By  R.  Williams,  288; 
Christian  Union,  304  ;  Thorny  maze,  311; 
Nest  among  the  Graves,  306  ;  My  little 
sister,  320;  Farmer's  life,  323  ;  Prison- 
er's address  to  his  Mother,  336;  The 
life  clock,  368;  The  Questioner,  do.; 
Dead  Child  to  its  Parent,  384 ;  Seventy 
yeais  ago,  400 ;  Friends,  412;  The  time 
IB  snort,  544  ;  The  Motherless,  do. ;  Rio 
Bravo,  432  ;  Song  of  ihe  Blind,  464 ; 
Wife's  address,  528;  Bridnl  Vow,  do. ; 
My  mother,  496 ;  On  the  death  of  an 
aged  relative,  576 ;  Flight  of  the  Sea- 
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sons, 'do.;  Humorous  16  5  War  for  Ore- 
gon, '^h'o  Green  Mountain  Maiden, 
736  ;  Srt  736  ;  Speak  no  iJl,  704  ; 
Father  is^Coming,  720;  Cbild^s  spirit  to 
ii8  parents,  510;  The  Old  Clock,  512. 

Railroads, — St  Lawrence  and  Atlan- 
tic, 480  5  To  the  Pacific,  538 ;  N.  York 
and  Boston,  551. 

Recent  Events. — Entperor  of  Russia  in 
Italy,  15  ;  Capture  of  Monterey,  618 ; 
Loss  of  Steamship  Great  Britain,  619; 
The  Mormon  War,  54,  205,  607. 

Religious  and  Moral, — Hin's,  350, 519, 
Fuller's  Faithful  Minister,  35S  ;  Take  the 
other  hand,  427 ;  Youth's  soliloquy,  431 ; 
Let  us  do  good,  47  ;  Be  kind  to  animals, 
553;  Small  beginnings,  591 ;  Christiani- 
ty, 627;  Saturday  Thoughts,  631; 
Friendship,  679;  Never  Give  up,  683; 
Keep  good'^company,  685 ;  A  Christian 
home,  701  ;  Sketch,  503  ; 

Juvenile, — "  We  are  one,"  366 ;  Child 
Prayinor,  560. 

Receipts, — Potato  Flour,  55  ;  Howell's 
Clam  Soup,  (as  made  at  Quag,)  11*2; 
Jujube  Paste,  143;  To  wash  Calico,  173; 
Twist  Candy,  224  ;  Floating  Island,  208  ; 
Cooking  Veal,  272,  288,'  352  ;  To  remove 
grease,  400 ;  Fowl  lice,  do.  ;  Ink  spots, 
406  ;  To  grow  rich,  413;  Apples,  494; 
Butter,  48;  Cranberry  Jelly,  560;  Or- 
anges, do. ;  To  recover  drowned  persons 
J586;  Iceing,  591 ;  Cement  for  yards  and 
floors,  622 ;  Preservation  of  Potato's  do. 
Plum  marmalade,  623  ;  Cleansing  Sugar, 
Indian  Pudding,  Buchwheat  cakes  and 
Mush,  do ;  French  Bread,  671 ;  Paint, 
do. ;  Corn  Bread,  702 ;  Hoe  Cakes,  Ash 
pone,  &c.,  do. ;  Hams,  703  ;  Kill  crows, 
do.  ;  Bread,  718 ;  Corn,  do.  do. ;  Egg 
bread,  do. ;  Various,  144,  494,  195,  523. 
For  Fita,  (Hum),  27,  208,  2 10,  288,  353. 

Remarkable  Men, —  An  accomplished 
Linguist,  23 ;  The  Rothschilds,  70  \  Wag- 
horn  and  Brunei,  100  ;  A  yankre  rover, 
47 ;  Robespierre,  203. 

Scientific. — Electricity,  26;  Polar  Ex- 
pedition, 26;  Coloring  Matter,  61; 
Liaht,  87  ;  c.  Thermometers,  313;  c.  330 
c.  Galvanic  Lighting  apparatus,  367 ; 
c.  Medical  Galvanic  apparatus,  428  ;  Tal- 
bot type,  436  ;  c.  Balancing  the  Body, 
473;  lllh  Annual  Meeting  of  Am.  Ge- 
ologists, 516;  Drummond  Light,  538; 
Atmosphere,  655  ;  Valuable  table,  603.    . 

Seeds. — Diffusion  of  S'  eds  by  the  Edi- 
tor and  results,  16,  62,  203,  207,  356, 
443,  544  ;  Catalpa,  175  ;  Juniperus  Virg. 
do.  Mediterranean  Wheat,  4S4. 
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Shell  F%Bh.^c.  Coat  of  Mail  Shell,  93;  ; 
c.  Area,  233 ;  c.  Pholas,  204^;  c.  Star-fish, 
744. 

Ships  and  Boats. — c.  A  boat   at  Sea,  . 
89 ;  c.  Cabin  of  a  Ship,  168  ;  Steamships 
487.  ^ 

Shipwrecks  and  accidents  at  Sea. — In  • 
Europe,  26 ;  Accident,  27;  c.  Ship  Fury  ] 
in  the  ice,  264,  461,  47;  U.  S.  bri^  ^ 
Washington,  589  ;  San  Pedro,  502.  j 

Statistics, — Depopulation  of  Virginia,  • 
27;  Iron  in  Pennsylvania,  27 ;  Salt  in  the 
U.  S.  86  ;    Massachusetts,  35,  119  ;  Ver- 
mont, 131;    Maryland,  do.  New  Jersey,  ; 
135;  Tennessee,  139;  Export  of  Bread,  I 
151;  Ohio,  156;  Indiana,  do.  N.   York, 
167;  Connecticut,  251;   Navies   of  the  \ 
World,  251;   R.    Island,    39 ;  Valley  of  ; 
Mississippi,  .555 ;  Connecticut,  560  ;  Pa-  '' 
ris,   574 ;    Swine  in  U.  S.         ;  Steam 
Boats   on   Mississippi   and    Ohio,    643; 
Number  of  Languages,  647 ;  Eng.  Clerg.  ' 
do.  Jews,  503.  ' 

Super st'tions  and  Idolatry.  —  African  \ 
idols,  90 ;  Chinese,  do.  184,  745  ;  c.  Idols  > 
of  Tahiti ;  Romish,  375  ;  c,  Hindoo  idols  ■ 
497 ;  c.  Mahommedan  and  Hindoo  tn- ; 
perstitions,  504. 

Temperance  and  Intemperance  — 60, 247, 
373,  391,  399,  528,  621 ;  c.  Village  rev- 
els and  their  consequences,  97  ;  Juven* 
ile  Dialogue,  191. 

Trees. — Oaks,   63  ;    Catalpa,   304  ;    c.  ' 
The  Fox  Oaks  at  Flushing,  41 ;  N.  Am, 
Trees,  551  ;    Ailanthus,    604;     Setting 
out,  655. 

Voyages  and  Travels.  ) 

In  America. — Capt.  Fremont,  South  ) 
Pass,  51  \  Suffering,  365  ;  Mississippi,  \ 
129  ;  Juvenile,  285  ;  Mexico,  379  ;  Iowa,  ) 
316,  571 ;  Wisconsin,  629,  611  ;  Oregon  \ 
483,  628  ;  W.  Indians,  570,  5^0 ;  Lake 
Champlain,  660  ;  West  Point,  651  ;  Long 
Lake,  652 ;  Montevideo,  677  ;  U.  S.  Ex. 
Expedition,  50S  ;  Valparaiso,  630. 

In  Europe. — Greece  in  lb44,  10,  37, 
75 ;  St.  PtJtersburgh,  57-^ ;  A  Roman 
Exile,  164,  1-9,  198;  Lapland,  356; 
Tchingel  Glacier,  662.  676.  ) 

In  Asia. — c.  Jaflfa,  211;  c.  Church  oi  J 
the  St'pulchre,  273,  299;  Smyrna,  4.^2,  ) 
46 -J  ;  c.  Dead  Sea,  593  ;  c.  Nazareth,  6l3;  ] 
Japan,  69.^,  705  ;  N.  Zealand.  245.  ) 

In  .y^/rica.— .131.,  206,  231,  30S,  475,  \ 
490,  507,  Commerce  of  the  far  East,  t)92.  > 

Wonderful  Incidents,  4'C.— 20,  373,  \ 
3S2,  55,  3S2,  405,  573,  534,  572,611,  ) 
6  6,714,411.  ] 
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